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Ih  the  great  edacational  moTement  now  goiiig  forward  on  this 
ContineDt,  and  especially  throughont  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  preyails,  there  has  seemed  for  manj  years  to  the 
nndersigned  to  exists  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  aniyersal  edncation,  bat  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  oi  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  (kntral  Agency  far  ths 
inerease  and  diffutian  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  edacational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
eiation  should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  inndB  belonging  to  the 
Aasodation*  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  ooOperaiion,  on  the  part  of 
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individoalB,  the  Committee  haTe  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  aathorized  to  provide  for  any  pnblica- 
tion  beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circomstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
reli^  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  'the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  wiU 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  ^NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Coniributions  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Puh- 
He  Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
States,**  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Habtfobd,  Conk.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BA&NA&D. 

F.  8.  After  mnch  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Bdnca/tion  mm  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  widi  die  Her.  Absalom  Peten,  X>.  D., 
In  reference  to  die  plan  of  an  Edncational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  The  Axbbioah 

JOVBirAL  OV  EnUOATIOK  AVD  Ck>LLBOB  BbYIBW. 

KoTB  TO  Nbw  Bdition.— The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
•dlloffship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Beview,  haying 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
has  lesumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Amwican 
Library  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Pbtbbs  will  oontuiae  tiie  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
iMhaa  given  the  Joint  name.  B.B, 

HiJnvoED,  Jaiuiaiy  7, 18M. 
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ADVANGBMSNT  OF  BDOOATIOH. 

The  Amerioan  AflBooiAtum  for  the  advaDoeiiMiit  of  ednoatiak  oonTenod  al  the 
Smithsaiiian  Institutioii,  id  the  oity  of  Washington,  Deoember  26th,  1854,  and 
waa  oalled  to  order  by  the  retiring  preaident,  Plot  Joaeph  Henry. 

Hie  aeariona  of  the  AflMMiatkn  were  opened  with  pnyer,  by  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Pkoodfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  minotas  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approred. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  that  on  aooount  of  the  preTalenoe  of  the  oholera,  the  atand- 
bg  oommittee  took  the  responsibility  of  altering  the  time  of  the  annoal  meeting 
of  the  Aasooiation,  for  the  present  year,  from  the  first  Tnesday  of  Aignst  to  the 
last  Toflsday  of  Deoember. 

Bidiop  Potter  moTod  the  appointment  of  a  oommittee  on  endentials,  and  a  oom- 
mittee to  andit  the  aooomits  of  the  treaaorer. 

The  ehair  appointed,  on  the  aadittng  eommitlee, 

Hon.  H.  BAKNAmo,  tf  Gmm., 
Z.  RioHAana,  of  WaMmgitm. 

On  the  oommittee  on  oredentiala, 

Altebd  GEBiHUtAV,  •/  Bfookifmf 
Solomon  Jbnnbe,  of  Now  York, 

The  organisation  of  the  Aasooiation  haying  been  completed,  the  retiiing  presi- 
dent,  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introdooed  the  prendent  eleot,  Prof.  A.  D. 
Bache^  to  the  Aasooiation.  Prof.  Baohe  addressed  the  AssooiatMn,  on  taking 
the  chair. 

CommnnioatioDs  were  reoeived  from  the  Pk«sident  of  the  United  States,  and 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  inviting  the  memben  of  the  Association  to  visit  them  at 
some  time  daring  its  seanons.    The  invitations  were  aooepted,  and  the  thanks « - 
the  AsBoniatirm  tendered  to  theae  gentlemen  for  their  courtesy. 

On  motion  of  Z.  Btoharda ;  BsaoilTed,  Hiat  the  honia  of  meeting  each  day  be  as 
follows :  the  first  sean<m  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M,  and  the  erening  sossitm  from 
6*  to  9  P.  M. 

PmC  Henry  sobmitted  a  oommnnication  from  Mr.  A.  S.  CoHon,  of  Maryland, 
whksh  waa  read,  and  referred  to  the  standing  conmittee. 

On  motbn  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  waa  i^pointad  an  aa- 
sistint  secretary* 

Hon.  H.  Baniard,of  Ckmn.  introdnced  the  sobjeol  of  appointing  a  general  agent,* 
to  devote  hia  whole  time  and  eneigiea  to  the  advancement  of  the  porposea  of  the 
Association,  and  after  remarks  by  Prof.  Proadfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, on  motkm  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  committee  waa  raised,  to  oonaider  and  report 
«pon  the  BBbjeot  under  disQasiion  dniing  the  present 

*8m  Apptndix  a. 


10  rOUKTH  8B8SION  OF  THB 

Hie  ohftir  appointed  on  this  oommittee, 

Har.  H.  Bakna&d,  of  Cwm.^ 
Rt.  Rkt.  Bishop  Pottie,  0/  Pcftn., 
Fkov.  JoeiPB  Huf&T,  0/  WoMngUm^ 
JoBM  WuiTBHSAD,  of  Neto  Jersey, 
The  Btandiqg  oommittee  propoeed  the  namee  of  the  followiiig  gentkmeii,  tbr 
permanent  memberahip. 

BMW.  R.  L.  STARTOif,  D.  D.,  Wa9hingt9ii, 
Jmmmd  Rbd,  Je.,  Newport,  R,  /., 
Datid  Gou,  Trenton,  N,  J., 
Rar.  JoBM  PaouDnr,  D.  D.,  New  Brwrnoiek^  N  X, 
PaoF.  Buia  Looioa,  New  York  eity. 
The  ooBrunttftee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  assooiate  members. 

0.€.  WioBT,  Waehington, 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  York, 
Albxandee  Dimitet,  Xotttfiofia. 
Prof.  Baohe  havfaig  inyited  the  aswciation  to  visit  the  offioe  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Surrey  *  on  motion  of  S.  M.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
the  AsBooiation  be  presented  to  Prof.  Baohe,  for  his  kind  mvitation,  and  that  the 
Association  aooept  it,  at  suoh  hour  ss  he  may  name. 

The  honr  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Baohe,  on  motion  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  mles  be  suspended,  in  order  to  aooept  of  the 
faivitation  of  Prof.  Baohe,  and  that  we  now  adjourn  until  the  evening  seanon.f 

SYSNIKa  8E8SE0K. 

The  meeting  was  oalled  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'dook. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  morning  sesrion  were  onanimooaly  elected 
memben  of  the  Association. 

Hie  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  occnpymg  the  space  between  the  plan- 
els  Man  and  Jnpiter. 

After  the  address,  Bishop  Potter,  ttcm  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
•eanon,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  oommittee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
act,  whether  some  meana  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  appointment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
aometime  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  his- 
tofyf  of  education  in  the  United  Statea. 

The  resolution  was  nnanimoualy  adopted. 

lAr.  Whitehead,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  an  order  of  exeroiaea 
for  the  second  day's  seanon,  as  follows : 

lat  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  ednoati<m. 

Sd.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  the 
Tfc>gM«*  langoaga  with  the  Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-Buropean  languages. 

Sd.  Dofing  the  evening.  Prof.  Hart's  description  of  the  high,  school  recently 
enotod  hi  tiie  olty  of  Philadelphia, 

Aawoiation  adjoomed. 
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SSCONDDAI.   DSCEMBER87. 
The  AHOoiation  met  at  10  o'dook ;  the  president  in  the  ohatr. 
The  ■winn  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Potter. 
The  standing  oommittee  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  aa  pannanenft 


Paov.  jAMia  NoomT,  8im  jPVviKtsea, 
J.  Smmr  Swift,  Springpiae^,  O^^ 
As  anodale  msmbeia : 

R.  W.  BosmoLL,  WatJUngtm^ 
J.  B.  Tboioson,  WMhingUm, 
On  reoommendalion  of  the  standing  oonunitlee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Judge  John 
Thorn,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  elected  oorresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sooiatioin. 

Bishop  Potter  gare  notioe  of  an  intentkm  to  ofier  an  amendment  to  the  oonsti- 
tntion,  in  relioirenoe  to  the  time  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Assooiation. 

Hie  Assooiation  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — the 
disoDsnon*  of  tiie  subject  of  dassioal  education.  The  disouasion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Ck)le,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  dose  of  Mr. 
Gde's  remarks,  the  hour  for  the  presentatioii  of  Prof.  Hart's  paper  having  arrived, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  eieroises  was  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  die- 

OUBBlOn. 

Remarks  were  made  by  AlfM  Greenlea^  8.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Richards,  until  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tion was  postponed  to  6ft  o'olook  P.  M. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  paperf  on  the  connection  of  the  ICnglwb  languid  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HamiU  ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prof.  Hart  be  requested  from  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  oommittee. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarks!  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  Dimitry,  Prof.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Hart,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Phrfl  Baohe, 
Mir.  Barnard,  Prof.  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Oreenleaf. 

Hie  hour  of  3  o'dodk  having  arrived,  the  Assooiation  adjoumed. 

sYiNnre  sbbbiok. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the*  president  at  6ft  o'clock. 
The  gentlemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  «niif«i 
mously  elected. 
Tlie  standing  oommittee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

Silas  L.  Looms,  Wa9hingtotL 
And  as  Bssociate  members : 

Samubl  KaiXBT,  Waghrngtam^ 

A.  F.  Hakvst,  WoBhington. 

Hie  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education  having 

been  announoed  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Phif.  Proudfit    The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  having  ar- 
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riTed,  on  moCkm,  the  ftirfli«r  difloanioii  of  the  tnbjeot  warn  poftponed  until  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Prof.  Hart  then  entered  into  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  oomrtrnotion  of  the  high 
aohool  leooilly  erected  in  the  oity  of  Philadelphia,  with  nmnerons  illvatrationB 
drawn  on  a  large  aoale  by  pnpila  of  the  adhooL*  The  reading  the  paper  waa  fol- 
lowed byt  remwlDi  from  Prof.  Baohe,  Dr.  Lainbot,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
othera. 

A  Tote  of  thanka  waa  tendered  to  Prof.  Hart  for  hia  addreaa. 

AMOoiation  adjonmed. 

THIBBDAT.   DEOEICBKB  88b 

The  Aawdation  met  at  10  o'okjok,  and,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  president,  wm 
oalled  to  order  by  Biahop  Potter,  upon  whoae  motion  Prof.  Prondfit  took  the 
ohair. 

The  minntea  of  the  last  di^'a  seaaiona  were  read  and  approved. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  atanding  committee  were  eleoted  memben  of 
the  Aaaooiation. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  the  oity  of  New  York  be  deaig- 
nated  aa  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Aaaooialion. 

On  motion  of  Biahop  Potter,  the  resolution  was  laid  npon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  ap  previoiisly  the  amendment  of  the  constitotion,  pro- 
posed during  the  second  day's  searion.  It  was  then  Resolved ;  That  the  article  of 
the  CQDstitntion  which  designates  the  second  Toesdjty  of  Angnst  as  the  time  for 
the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  aa  to  leave  the  time  for 
each  annnal  meeting  to  be  determined  at  iti  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resolution  was  taken  op,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
was  passed,  designating  the  city  of  New  York  aa  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
annnal  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  (Committee. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  acooiint 
of  the  Bducational  Bzhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  under  the  auspicu}  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britain^ 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Assodation  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  remarks,  to  be  pnUished  in  the  proceedings  of  the  AssooJation. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  Tliat  the  standing  committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider,  and  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  ezpediency  of  establishmg,  in  conneotion 
with  the  Association,  a  national  museum  or  depository  for  books,  globes,  charts, 
models,  Sco.  of  sdhod  apparatus  also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  sys- 
tem of  educational  exchanges-— also,  a  plan  for  a  aeriea  of  educational  tracts 
adapted  for  droulation  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  employment  by 
the  Association  of  a  permanent  agent. 

The  Association  took  a  reoeas  of  10  minutea. 

At  the  exinration  of  the  recess,  the  snnding  committee  reported,  as  a 
n«it  member,  the  name  of 

Pbop.  W.  L.  Browm,  AtkenB^  Go., 
and  as  assowatfi  member, 

Paor.  Joaara  J.  White,  of  jLsjptnffon,  Vm, 
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mwp  Potter,  fk«m  the  liiniltng  ooomuttae  reported  the  munee  of  the  follow 
iag  genteiMii  m  offioen  of  the  Asooiation  foft  the  ensuing  year. 

Prendent,  Hon.  H.  BAUiAmD,  of  Cemi., 

Gorreapondmg  Seeretary,  P.  P.  Moeeib,  of  Fenn., 
Reeording  Seoretery,        R.  L.  Cookb,  of  Now  Jorooff, 
TVeaaorer,  Jobk  WerrBmuD,  of  New  Joroe^. 

Steddnig  GoDunHtee,  John  Proudrt,  Now  Brunowick,  N.  J., 
^  B.  0.  Baiisoior,  Now  York  eUy^ 

**  JoaiFH  MoKbin,  Now  York  «ify, 

^  Zalmoit  Ricbaum,  WaokingUm  etty, 

^  J.  D.  Philbeiok,  Now  Bntata,  Cami., 

/*  B.  R.  Potter,  Kingotan^  R.  /. 

Hie  geDtlemen  nnmlnati^  by  the  standing  committee  were  onanimoiisly  elected. 
After  conaderaUe  diacmnon,  it  was  Resolved ;  That  the  next  annoal  meeting 
commence  on  the  last  Tnesday,  28th  of  Angnst,  1855,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That,  as  oontingencies  may  arise  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  el'*  s*'  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annnal  meeting,  the 
standing  committee  fjuwered  to  make  snoh  alteration. 

Tlie  AflBooiaSioii  a^joonied. 

lYENINe  SB9SI0H. 

Hie  AsBociation  was  called  to  order  by  the  preddent. 

Tlie  gentlemeD  nominated  daring  the  morning  sessioii  were  elected  memben. 

Hie  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

Gioaoi  J.  Abbott,  of  WaokingUm  eUy^ 
and  as  an  associate  member : 

R.  T.  Tatuml,  of  Waokington  eUy. 

A  commonicatiGn  from  the  Tovng  Men's  Christian  Association  was  read,  in* 
viting  the  members  of  the  AssofliatiiHi  to  visit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
Hie  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Tonng  Men's  Associa- 
tion for  the  coortesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  anditmg  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  aoooontB  and  vooohers  of  the  treasnrer,  and  ibmid  them  correct  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  ti'<jaBHiy  is  $59.62. 

At  the  reqneet  of  the  Associatkm,  Bilr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  ni  refer- 
eooe  to  recent  educational  movementi  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Government  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  Ao. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  preadent,  delivered  the  smoal  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  philosophy  of  edacatioik.f 

On  motioii  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prot  Heniy  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  oflfared  the  following  resolution :  Resohred,  Tliat 
this  Associatioii  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  langni^^  as  ne- 
cessary to  tlioroagfa,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarBhip,  and  would  shioerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  olasnoal  atndiea  in  the  academies,  hig^  sbhoda  and 
uoDeges  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  offered  the  foUowfaig  resolotioii  m  a  substitute  for  iho  abofve, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved;  Hiat,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  langui^ea  ai  moat  valuable  te- 
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•tnimeDti  of  a  hi^  oultore,  tihis  Aiwooiatiop  would  asniMtly  depnoste  the  eiidhi- 
nan  or  diaoonnigement  of  obuMoal  ■todiet  in  the  aondemies,  high  idhools  and  col- 
Icgea  of  the  United  States. 

Alter  remarks  by  Mr.  Riohards,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Bir.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Ptondfit,  Mr.  Hainill,  Pro£  Baohe  and  Dr.  Lamliert,  the  reaolntion  was  passed, 
nnanfanonaly. 

AssocJatwrn  adjoomed. 

fOUSTHDAT.  DSCEHBKRS8. 


The  Assooiation  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  its  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  ReT.  Mr.  Daahiell. 
The  minntes  of  the  last  day's  sesiions  were  read  and  approved. . 
Hie  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  membera. 
The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

S.  Y.  Atlbb,  of  Woihington  city, 
Biahop  Potter,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

Rav.  Da.  Ibaao  Fbrrib,  Ufuvertityof  New  TbrA, 
Hon.  Chas.  Kino,  Prendent  Columbia  CoUogo, 
H.  WiBSTKE,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy, 
Paor.  B.  LooMis,  Univereity  of  New  Yorky 
Rav.  G.  D.  Abbott,  iVieio  York, 
Pbtbb  Coopbb,  Bbq.,  New  York, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  PubUe  SchooU, 
Hon.  Josbpb  MoKbbn,  Ass'f.  SupH.  Public  Schoole, 
J.  N.  MoEllioott,  LL.  D., 

Albbet  Gilbbrt,  Esq.,  Clerk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  BaoKLBT,  SupH.  Pub.  Sckoole,  WiUimneburg, 
Altebd  GaBBNLBAr,  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  Ctedb  Surra,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jbnnbb,  New  York. 
Remaib  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  annoonoed  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Henry,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  Prondfit,  Prof.  Baohe,  Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  TTight 

On  motion  of  Plrof.  Prondfit,  the  thanks  of  the  Aflsooiation  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  Henry  fbr  his  address. 
The  president  called  Phif.  Prondfit  to  the  ohttr. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  wss  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
Um  City.* 
Tlie  Association  took  a  recess  of  five  minntes. 

At  the  ck)se  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  n<miinees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ross  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  among  the  C9ierokeeB.t 
Dr.  Stanton  oflfered  the  foHowing  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 
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AXKUOAN  AflSOOUIIOIf.  If 

Mfenl  labjeoto  iiiggeitad  by  the  addrea  of  Dr.  Barnard,  on  the  state  of  ednoa- 
tion  in  Bnrapo,  with  instmotiona  to  report  at  the  next  annnal  meeting,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  fiilly  aoihoriied  to  oarry  oat  any  or  all  the  ofajeote  oontemplitrted  in 
reCoNnoe  of  the  aabjeot  to  the  oominittee,  aa  soon  aa,  in  their  judgment,  the  reqnl- 
aito  ftmda  and  the  proper  peraon  or  peraona  oan  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

Hie  reaohition  waa  adopted. 

T1ie<bnowingi8anoiitlineQfthe''F1anlbr'theinoreaManddiffi]BionQf  knowl- 
edge,' of  ednoation,  and  eapeoially  of  popular  ednoation,  and  meaanrea  for  iti 
improvement  throogh  the  Smiiheonian  Institation,  or  the  Amerioan  Aaiooiataon 
ftir  the  Adyanoement  of  Bdaoation,"  prepared  by  Bir.  Barnard. 

Hie  Inatitotion  [or  Aasooiation]  to  appoint  a  aeoretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  ftmuah  a  room  far  an  offioe  and  depoaitory  of  edooational  doonmenti  and 


Agenda  by  the  seoretary  or  agent : 

1.  TodeTotehimadf  ezdnaiTely  tothe^'inoreaaeand  diflbnon  of  knowledge " 
on  the  aabject  of  ednoation,  and  eapeoially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  impror- 
Ing  popular  ednoation,  and  partioolarly 

3.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inqniriea  on  the  snbjeot,  and  ooUeot  and 
make  arailaUe  for  oae,  information  as  to  all  advanoea  made  in  the  theory  and  prao- 
tioe  of  ednoatioa  in  any  one  state  or  ooontry. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  l>e  consistent  with  other  reqnisltions  on  hb  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  ftmds  of  the  Institntion,  [or  Associatkm]  Bdooational  Con- 
ventions of  a  national  and  state  dharaoter,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  eoOeoting  and  dia- 
aeminating  inibrmation. 

4.  To  edit  a  pnblioation,  to  be  entided  the  Amerioan  Jooraal  and  library  ol 
Ednoation,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  acoompanyiog  ptper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  modeb  of  achod-honses  and  flnrnitara. 

(6)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  ednoaUoD. 

(c)  Bdncational  reporia  and  documents  from  other  statea  and  ooontriea. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  edacational  ezohange  between  literary  inatitations 
in  thb  and  other  conntriea. 

7.  To  make  arrangementi,  and  effect,  if  practioable,  at  lewt  one  meeting  or 
oodference  of  the  frienda  of  edacational  improrement  in  Waahington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  snbmit  annnally  a  report  in  which  ahaU  l>e  giren  a  summary  of  the  pro|^ 
resB  of  ednoation,  in  each  state,  and  as  far  aa  practicable,  fai  erery  country. 

On  motion  of  S.  Y.  Atlee ;  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  aelect  oominittee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expedient  of  rendering  the  stody  of  oonstitntional  law 
one  of  the  rodimental  exercises  in  public  schools ;  said  committoft  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Asweiation,  at  its  next  annnal  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  thia  coBunittee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter;  Reaohred,  lliat  the  following  anbjeeto  be  referred 
iiy  the  president,  at  his  earliest  oonTciiienoe,  to  committses  or  faidiridMb  m  he 
may  eieot,  to  be  reported  apon  at  die  next  annnal  vaMtag, 

Irt.  Thenwaandbeatmethodaof  dMBiMa 

3d.  Uoral  education  in  achodai 

Sd.  Hie  rriationa  of  the  aohoob  and  tiie  familty. 
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4th.  Funfly  training. 

5th.  Relations  of  oommon  aohools  and  ooUegw. 

6th/ What  improvementB  oonld  be  introdnoed  into  oar  oollege  ayttems,  oon- 
ndered,  (1st,)  as  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d,)  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  several  oolites  with  each  other  ? 

7th.  A  nniTersity  propei^-national  or  otherwise. 

8th.  What  features  of  the  uniTersity  systems  of  different  coontries  of  Burope 
oan  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  oonntry  7 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  seen  with  much  satis&otion  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
city  of  Waahington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein  ;  and  also 
the  effi>rtB  made  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  oonviotions  that  the  inter 
ests  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  advauoed  by  the  establishment,  in  con 
nection  with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  ednoationf  and  the  various  instrumentalities  of  in-  \ 
stmotion. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Ilamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  disoiplincf 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Hamill  be 
requested  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that  i 

the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Assooiation  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Assooiation  during  its  session.  Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
reBoluti<m  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Assooiation  be 
tendered  to  Prof.  Baohe  for  the  interest  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  president  having  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teaolier, 
declared  the  Aasooiatian  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
l\Msday  hi  Angwt,  1855. 

B.  L.  COOKBi  SlOEBTART. 

•8ae  AppsndlxZ.      ttss  Appsodlx  ¥0. 
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Thompson,  A.     Industrial  School,  TTT,  780. 
Tice,  J.  H.    Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  I.  348. 
Tiliinj5ho«t,  Nichnlosi.     As  an  Educator,  IL  568.    On 

Normal  Schools,  XVI.  453. 
Timbs,  John.     Endowed  Schools  of  England,  Vlll, 

261.    The  Ilornbtjok.  XII.  6f»7. 
Tixier,  J.     School  Diulo;?uci»,  XVL  445. 
Tobjer,  J.  G.     Methods  of  Teurhing.  V.  210. 
Town,  Salem.    Schools  as  they  were,  XIH.  737. 
Trask,  A.  B.    Town  School  of  Dorchester,  XVI.  105. 
Trench,  R.     English  Language.  XVII. 
Trotzendorf,  V.  F.     Educntional  Views,  V.  107. 
Turk,  R.  C.  \V.  von.    V.  155. 
Turner,  Sydrtey,    Reformatory  Schools,  TTf,  772. 
Tyndall.     Study  of  Physics,  XVII. 

Vail,  T.  H.    Methods  of  Using  Books,  H.  215. 
V^OBsar,  M.    Plan  of  Vassar  Female  College,  XL  US. 
Vehrll.    Hofwyl  and  Kruitzlingcn,  IIL  389;  X,  PL 
Verplanck,  J.  C.    Memoir  of  D.  H.  Barnes,  XIV.  513. 

Scientific  Knowledge  and  Business,  V.  116. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  di.     Drawing,  H.  435. 

Wadsworth,  James.    Labors  of  Educhtion,  V.  39.5. 
Wattf,  Isianc.    Imprnvemenl  of  the  Mind,  II.  215. 
Webster,   Daniel.      Normol   Schools,  I.   590.      Free 
Schools,  L  591.    Education  defined,  XHI.  14. 


Wayland,  Francis.    ObjecU  and  Methods  of  Intellect- 
ual Education,  YTTT   801.    Dedicatory  Address  at 
Pawtucket,  YUL  843.    Educationol  Labors  and 
Publications,  TTTT,  771.    ExrracU  on  Method  of 
Recitation  ^System  of  University  Educations-Sys- 
tem of  Public  Schools  for  a  City— The  Library  in 
Popular  Educatiun— Theological  Education— Motes 
Stuart— Dr.  Nott— Thomos  K.  Arnold— TTTT  776. 
Webster,  Noah,    Schools  as  they  were,  YTTT   isO. 
Weld,  Theodore  D.,  and  Manual  Labor,  XV.  234. 
Weils,  W.  H.    liife  and  Educational  Lobors,  Vlil, 
520.    Teachers'  Conferences,  TTTT,  272.    Teach- 
ing English  Grammar,  XV.  241.    Exercises  on  Re- 
tiring from  Chicago  High  School,  YTV  811. 
Wessel,  John.    Educational  Views,  IV.  '14. 
Whately,  Archbishop.    Annotations  ou  Bacon,  XTTT, 

103.    Education  defined,  XI,  18. 
Whewell,  W.    Education  defined,  XX  11.    School 

Stuilies  and  University  Examinations,  XVH. 
While,  E.  E.    National  Bureau  of  Edu.,  XVL  177. 
White,  H.  R.    The  Village  Matron,  HL  460. 
White,  S.  U.    National  Bureau  of  Edu.,  XV.  180. 
Wichern,  T.  H.    Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  5,  603. 
Wiekcrsham,  J.  P.     Education  as  un  Element  of  Re- 
construction of  the  Union,  XVL  283. 
Wilbur,  n.  B.    On  Object  Teaching.  XV.  189. 
Wilderspin,  S.    Infant  School,  IX.  531 ;  TTTT.  163. 
Wiley.  C.  H.    Schoob  of  North  Carolina,  H.  527. 
Willtrd,  Mrs.  Emma.    Female  Education,  VL  125. 

Female  Association,  XV.  612. 
Willm,  J.    The  Monitcirial  System,  X.  466.    Teach- 
ers' Libraries.  XIII,  293,  298. 
Wimmer,  H.     Public  Instruction  in  Saxony,  V.  350; 
IX,  201.    Educational  Intelligence,  TTT.  272;  IV. 
243,  793.    On  Real  Scho<il8  of  Austria,  HL  275. 
Winthrop,  R.  C.    Free  SchcMils,  I.  Mii. 
Wise,  Henry  A.     Schools  of  Virginia,  EL  557. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal.     Education  of  tlil  Poor,  XVTT, 
Wohlfnrth,  J.  F.   F.    Pedngogical  Treasure  Casket, 

Vm.  8-80;  X.  116-290. 
Wolf.  T.  A.    BIducational  Views.  VI.  260. 
Wolifey.  Cirdinal.  Plan  for  Grammar  School,  VIL  487. 
Woodbridjje,   W.    Sug<:estions  on   School  Improve- 
ments, XV.  609.    Reminiscences  of  Female  Educa- 
tion prior  to  1801.  XVI.  137, 
Woodbridge,  W.  C.    Life  and  E<hicational  Labors, 

V.  51.    Educotlon  defined.  YTIT  16. 
Wtjolsey,  T.  D.    Historical  Discourse  on  Yale  Cof- 

lege.  V,  546.    Norwich  Free  Acodemy,  HI,  197.* 
Wordsworth,  W.    State  and  Education,  XIII.  719. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry.    Survey  of  Educn.,  XV,  123-141 
Wyatt,  Sir  T.    On  Conduct,    XV.  3T0. 
Wykeham,  and  Winchester  College,  VrTT  261. 

Young,  Samuel.    Schools  of  New  York,  IX.  505. 
Young,  T.  U.    Infant  School  Teaching,  TCJT.  155. 

Zeller,  C,  H.    Teachings  of  Ex|)erience  for  Christian 

Schools,  m.  386.     Memoir,  VIL  305. 
Zoroaster.    Cited,  X.  167. 
Zschokke.    Cited,  VIIL  21.  30,  51 ;  X.  142-196. 
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UL   erUDIES  AXD  METHODS;  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIOIV  AND  DISCIPLME. 

A  B  C-«hontera,  V.  90.  G03;  booki,  TTT  593.  Boy-tuton,  XVL  237. 

Abaeflce,  IL  444.  5U4  ;  V.  631 ;  XV.  3U3.  Buisher,  or  Citizem'  School,  VUL  414 ;    IX.  210, 

Academy,  i»lan  for.  XVL  403.  384  ;  XI.  248  ;  XH.  •'>20. 

Accuracy,  TTTT  515.  Benschenschaif,  Vn.  80,  01,  1G5. 

Acquisition,  XIII.  513.                 •  CalistheQici,  II.  4U5. 

Aclio^  play«,  IV.  175 ;  VII.  503 ;  XIV.  474.  CatecbUm  on  Method*,  from  Diesterweg,  IV.  233, 505. 

Activity,  indepeiideot,  VIIL  6»7  ;  YTTT   13,  376.  Catechetical  Method,  VV.  Boss,  IX.  Ml. 

Adult  education,  L  634 ;  VEDL  230 ;  XVL  343.  Character,  X.  120 ;  XIII.  571. 

Advice  to  Studeota  on  Studies  aad  Conduct,  TTTT  Chemistry,  V.  712 ;  VIL  277  ;  VUL  665 ;  XI.  210; 

193;  XV.  377;  XVL  186,  216,  223.    Lord  Bacon,  XHL  301. 

XVI.  186;  Sir  Thomas  Bodleigh,  XV.  381;  Lord  Chifdhood,  IV.  424;   V.  467;    VII.  382;   XI.  483; 

Brougham,  XVL   1H6;    Cariyle,  XVL  101;  Sir  XII.  620;  XVI.  103. 

Matthew  Hnle.  XVII;   Niebuhr,  XVL  216;  Sir  Chiding,  XIIL  5.50. 

H.  Sidney,  XV.  370;   Sou  they,  XVL  233;  Vail,  Church-cross  row,  XVIL  105. 

XL  215:  Whaiely,  ITTrr,  106;  Wyatt,  XV.  377.  Christianity  in  Schools,  I.  251;    H.  567,  603;    IV. 

Algebra,  H.  177.  527,  572 ;  V.  77  ;  TTTT   118.  287,  325. 

Alphabet,  Modes  of  Teaching.  TTT  503.  Christmas  Festival,  X.  260 ;  yTTT  05. 

Ainu»emenU,IIL42:   V.  440;  X.  256  ;  XIH.  03;  Chronolugicul  Methofl.  IV.  515. 

r.  474.  City  Influence,  HI.  323 .  VIL  33,  240 ;  VTTT  J43 ; 


Aaalysti  and  Analytin   Method,  IL  122,  133 ;   IV.        XV.  300. 

505 ;  VnL  160 ;  IX.  205.  Clussical  Instruction,  by  Ascham,  XI.  70 ;  L  Cady, 
Anger,  XI,  482,  504.  XH.  561 ;  David  Cole,  L  67 :  Ernsmus,  IV.  790; 

Anglo  Saxon  Laupunge.  L  33;  XVL  568.  T.  Lewis,  L  285;  Raumer,  VIL  471 ;  Sturm,  IV. 

Anthropology,  yTTT  327.  160;  Woolsey,  VIL  487. 

Aphorisms  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  XV.  376;  Sub-  Collective  Teaching,  X.  305. 

jecta  of  Instruction,  X.  141;  Discipline  X.  187;  Common  Things,  by  Lord  Ashburlon,  L  620;  Morri- 

Early  Training,  ICTTT  70.  son,  IX.  321 ;  Stow,  IX.  413 ;  Specimen  LesEons, 

Appetites,  X.  137 ;  XHI-  512,  578 ;  XVL  53.  X.  105,  575 ;  IX.  340. 

Aptness  tn  teach,  ICTTT,  762.  Competitive  Examination,  by  Barnard,  XIV.  108; 
Arrhery,  JR.  41 ;  XVI.  496.  Booth,  HL  267. 

Architectural  Game,  XI.  27.  Common  Senw.  V.  476;  XTIT.  590. 

Arithmetic,  Currie,  IX.  247;  Hill.  VL  454;  Gillea-  Composition,  XTL.  331;    VIII.  387  ;   X.  415;  XL 

pie,  L  530 ;  Raumer,  VEDL  170 :  Richards,  X.  534.        122 ;  XII.  404  ;  XTV.  363 :  XVI.  641. 

An— as  a  Study,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Dwight,  H.  400, 587 ;  Compulsion  in  attendance,  XL  266 ;   in  study,  VTT, 

m.  467 ;  IV.  m  ;  V.  305.  213;  XHI.  373. 

Art  and  Science,  by  Dana,  H.  349;  Raumer,  X.  2ia  Conduct,  IV.  161 ;   X.  141 ;    TTTT    79;  XV.  123, 
Auendance,  Bsmard,  XV.  203.  378;  XVI.  191. 

Ball-frame.  IX,  2.>5 ;  XL  24.  Conversation,  XI.  106.  339 ;  XTTT.  556;  XIV.  360; 
Basedow's  Methods,  V.  4ri7.  XV.  152 ;  XVI.  682. 

Beans  in  .\rithmct»c,  VI.  454.  Con  versa!  ion  nl  Method,  by  Marcel,  XL  106,  339. 

Beating  of  Children,  IV.  156,  165 ;  V.  509;  XI.  479.  Constructive  Method,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  507. 

Bible,  IL613;   Arnold,  IV.  443 ;   Locke.  XH.  471 ;  Corporal   Punishment,    Bell,    X.    486;    Diesterweg, 

XTV.  308;  Luther,  IV.  443 ;    Raumer,  VII.  402 ;        XIIL    filO;    Erasmus.    XVI.    680;    Goldsmith, 

VnL  104;  Whately,  XIIL  108.  TTTT.  352;    Johnson,  ICTTT.  .363;    Locke,  TTTT 

Bifurcation,  XII.  47.  563;  Austria,  XVI.  614,  600 ;  England,  m.  157. 

Biographical  Methn<l  in  History.  IV.  514,  577.  Country  Training,  m.  323 :  V.  472 ;  X.  644 ;  TTTT 

Biology,  XTTT.  392.      141 ;  XV.  303. 

Bipartite  Organization,  xiii,  150.  Counters,  VTTT.  182 

Birch,  HL  462 ;  V.  500.  Courage,  IX.  41 ;  X.  57 ;  TTTT  584  ;  XVL  57. 

Blackboard  or  surface,  V.  499;   X.  600;   XH.  648;  Crime  and  Education,  IV.  570;    VL  311,  494;  XL 

TTTT,  32.  77. 

Blocks  in  Geometry.  VL  451.       •  Curiosity.  H.  HR ;  V.  477 ;  XHI.  112,  572. 

Books,  Value  of,  IL  205, 215;   X.  158;  XIIL  "788;  Debating,  by  J.  M.  Elligott.  I.  405. 

XVL  191.  Discipline,  by  Diwtprweg,  VIII,  610;  Locke,  TTTT. 
Book-learn  in?,  n.  561 :  VIL  267,  366;  XllL  837.  557;  Ham  ill,  I.  122;  Spencer,  XI.  498;  Thayer, 

Botoogh-road  Scho>l  Methods.  X.  381.  VI.  4.35;    TTTT.  831 ;    Dorchester  School  in  1645,- 

Botany,  VII.  206;  VIIL  126;  IX,  77, 109;  X.640;        XVI.  106;  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  1684,  IV.  710. 

XL  46.  Drawing,  by  Henticbel,  X.  59 ;  Ravaison,  IL  419. 
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BDgli&h  Lan^ii*re  and  Literatura/  by  Buckham, 
XIV.  343 ;  XVI.  556 ;  Day,  XVL  Wl ;  Gibbs, 
n.  1«3 ;  m.  101 ;  Hort,  L  33 ;  Felton,  X.  384 ; 
March,  XVL  562 ;  VVeU«,  XV.  145. 

Pagginj  in  English  SchooU,  IV,  569 ;  V.  80 ;  XV.  107. 

French  Language,  XV.  77t2. 

German  Language,  XL  155,  400 ;  TTT,  460. 

Geogrnphy— Methods  of  Teacliing,  by  Abbenrode, 
IV.  505 ;  Currie.  IX.  269 ;  Dunn,  X.  421 ;  Hiil, 
Vn.  275 ;  Key,  IX.  1S6;  Mano,  VIII.  390;  Mar- 
cel. XI.  35 ;  Pestalozzi,  X.  150 ;  Phelpa,  IX.  62 ; 
Raumcr,  VIIL  3 ;  Tl|^yer,  VIIL  81. 

Geometry,  Basedow,  V,  512 ;  Diesterweg,  IV.  239 ; 
Euclid.  Vm  155;  Gillespie,  L  541 ;  Hiil.VL  1*91, 
449;  Kauiner,  VTTT.  155;  Spencer,  TTTt.  383. 

Geology  IV.  7H5;  VI.  238;  VIL  71,  203;  VEDL 
341 ;  XI.  46. 

Gradation  ofSchooU.  H.  453. 

Greek  language,  XIL  561 ;  L  284,  483. 

Grouping  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 

Gymnastics,  Lewis'  System,  XL  531 ;  TTTT.  065. 

History,  Method  in,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  512:  XTT. 
665;  Arnold,  IV.  565;  Basedow,  V.  503;  Hill, 
VI.  184;  vn.  490;  Marcel,  XL  41;  Niemeyer, 
X.  156 ;  Rauiner.  VIII-  101  ;  X.  641 ;  Ricbter, 
X.  154;  Wlinlcly,  TTTT,  J19. 

Inteileciual  Training,  by  Eliot,  XVI.  468;  Fellen- 
berg,  m.  59^;  GoUlsmith,  TTTT  347;  Hill,  VL 
180;  Kriisi,  V.  187;  Lalor,  XVL  40;  Locke, 
XIV.  305;  Milton,  IL  79;  Montaigne,  IV.  101; 
PestnloKzi,  VIL  512 ;  duintilian,  XL  3 ;  Raumer, 
VTTT.  81 ;  Rousseau,  V.  450 ;  Russell,  n.  1 12 : 
Spencer,  XL  484 :  TTTT,  372 ;  Weyland,  TTTT. 
801. 

Infant  Schools  and  Inttruction,  Currie,  IX.  238; 
Froobel,  n.  449 ;  IV.  237 ;  Home  and  Colonial  So> 
ciety,  TTTT  78;  Marcel,  XL  2l;  Prussian 
Schools.  VnL  371 ;  Raumer,  VIL  381 ;  Young, 
XIV.  105. 

Intuitional  Instruction,  IV.  333 ;  XIL  411. 

Italian  Language,  VIL  434,  459. 

Itinerating  Schools,  VTTT.  396. 

Jesuit  System  of  SchooU,  V.  313 ;  XIV.  455. 

Kindergarten,  IV.  357. 

Lacedamonian  System,  IIL  85 ;  XIV.  013. 

Laneasterian  System,  X.  402. 

Latin  Longuage,  by  Acquaviva,  XIV.  463 ;  Arnold, 
IV.  564  ;  Ashara,  XI.  70 ;  Bates,  XV.  155 ;  Co- 
menius,  VI.  585;  Erasmus,  IV,  729;  Ge«ner,  V. 
744  ;  VL  583 ;  Hamilton,  VI.  586 ;  Herder,  VI. 
207 ;  Hoole,  XVIL  225 ;  Jacotot,  VL  595 ;  Ja- 
cobs, VI.  612:  Locke,  XIV.  311 ;  Luther,  IV.  44; 
Melancthon,  IV.  755,  764;  Meierotlo,  VI.  583, 609; 
Meiring.  VI.  592 ;  Milton.  IL  79 :  Montaigne,  IV. 
473 ;  VI.  584  ;  Ratich,  V.  334 ;  VI.  586 ;  Raumer, 
VI.  5t^l  :  vn.  471 :  Rousseau,  V.  473 ;  Ruihardt, 
VI.  600 ;  Sturm,  IV.  160 ;  VL  581 ;  Tafel,  VI. 
59J  ;  Textor,  XV.  444  ;  Trapp,  VL  281 ;  Vossius, 
VI.  582 ;  Wolf  VL  288 ;  Woolscy,  VIL  487. 

Latin  Pronunciation.  XV.  17L 

Lectures  and  University  Taachiog,  Barnard,  V.  775 ; 


Johnson,  TTTT  363 ;  Masson,  IV.  271 ;  Ranmer, 

vn.  201,  213 ;  Vaughn,  IV.  271 ;  Wolf,  VII.  487. 
Liberal  Education  and  Studies.  Bates,  XV.  155 ;  Ev- 
erett, VTTT.  364 ;  Felton,  X.  281. 
Madras  System,  X.  467. 
Manners,  Hopkins,  XL  930;  Locke,  VL  213 ;  XIIL 

551;  Montaigne,  IV.  460;  Thayer,  IL  103;  llu- 

tarch,  XI,  106.  * 
Mathematics,  French  Polytechnic  system,  L  533. 
Memory,  H-  385;  IV.  171,  301,  721;  V.  678;  VI. 

464,602;   VII.  279;    X.  136;  Xn.416;  XIV. 

87,  321,  469 ;  XVIL  330. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  n.  301 ;  VIIL  385,  459. 
Mental  Science,  by  J.  Haven,  TTT,  135. 
Methods,  Essays  on,  by  Currie,  IX.  329 :  Dicsterweg, 

IV-  333,  505;   Dunn,  X.  391 ;  Morrison,  IX.  394 ; 

Raumer,  VTTT,  101  ;  Richards,  X.  5a5 ;  Ross,  IX. 

367;   Spencer,  TTTT.  373;   Thayer,  m.  313;  IV. 

319,  450. 
Military  Exercises  in  School,  by  Molineux.  XI.  513. 
Monitorial  System,  English  National  Schools,  X.  503 ; 

Irish  National  Schools,  xiii.  150. 
Moral  Education,  Brooks,  L  336;  Cowdery,  XVL 

323;  Fellenberg,  ni.  595;  Lalor,  XVI.  48 ;  Locke, 

XI- 473;  TTTT.  548;    Russell,  IX.  19;  Spencer, 

XL  496. 
Music,  or  Singing,  Vm.  633 ;  IX.  367 ;  XVL  38. 
Mutual  Instruction,  Bell,  X.  4Sll ;    De  Gerando,  X. 

465;  Fowle,  X.  Oil ;  Keenan,  X.  462;  Lancaster, 

X.  403. 
Moi  her  Tongue,  HI.  327 ;  IV.  473 ;  V,  3.15,  246, 3,53 ; 

VI.  197,  301;    vn.  375;    XL  458;    XIL  464; 

XIV.343;  XVL  340. 
Motives  to  Study,  Lyton,  m.  295 ;  Mann,  TTTT.  518 ; 

XVI.  279;    Rousseau,  V.  477;    Spencer,  TTTT. 

377  ;  Thayer,  VI.  435. 
Natural  Science,  IV.  445;  VHI.  123;  X.  145;  XV. 

95;  XVL  528. 
Number,  F^rly  Sessions  In,  n.  132;   V.  188;  VIL 

698;  IX.  247,  467;  XL  24. 
Natural  History,  Dawson,  m.  42a 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  the  Law  of  Diiei- 

pline.  Spencer,  XL  496. 
New  Gymnastics,  XL  531 ;  TTT.  665. 
Object  Teaching,  Baron,  V.  674,  680 ;  Calkins,  TTT. 

633;   Coroeniuf,  V.  680;   Hnlm,  V.  690;    Hecker, 

V.  693,  696;    Henzky,  V.  694;    Hoole.  Xn.  647; 

Gesner,  V.  748 ;   Greene,  X.  245 ;  Ix>cke.  VI.  220 ; 

Marcel,  XL  21 ;  Oswego  System,  Xn.  604 ;  XIV. 

93;    Pestalozzi,  V.  76;   Ratich,  V.  689;  Semler, 

V.  691;  Sheldon,  XIV.  93;  Spencer,  TTTT.  378; 

Wilbur,  XV.  189. 
Oral  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  777;  Currie,  IV.  104; 

Masson,  V.  270;   Marcel,  XI.  31,  .330;    Morrison, 

IX.  303,  321 ;  Wolfr  VI.  272 ;  Vaugh.  IV.  271. 
Penmanship,  Everett.  IV.  452;   Xn.  556;  Mulhau- 

sen,  X.  534 ;    Niebuhr.  XVI.  307 ;    Raumer,  X. 

626 ;  Thayer,  IV.  450. 
Perception  and  Perceptive  Faculties,  Bacon,  XIL  45; 

HiU,  XIV.  86;  Marcel,  XL  21 ;  Raumer,  VTTT, 

207  ;  Russell,  n.  113, 316 ;  Spencer,  TTTT  396. 
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Fkj«ic&l  Edacation,  Aphorittnf ,  V<ii,  75 ;  Arittotla, 

XIV.  140;    Aacham,  DL  4J  ;    Bandow,  V.  5J0; 

Beecber.  11.399;   Comeniu^  V.  381 ;   Carrie,  XL 

333 ;  Elyot,  XVL  490,  Fellnnberf ,  m.  506 ;  GuU- 

moUis,  VnL  191 ;  Jahn,7III.  19&;  Lalor,  XVL 

34 ;  Locke,  XL  463 ;  Lorinser,  VIIL  187 ;  Luther, 

IV.  44d:  VnL  190;  Lycurgut.  XIV.  630;  Maon, 

Uason,  XIV.  61 ;  Miltoa,  IL  83 ;  MonUigne,  IV. 

465;    Pettalozzi,  VIIL  103;    Plutarch,  XL  105; 

Quintilian,  XI.  HB;    RabelaU,  XIV.  149;  Rau- 

nier,  VIIL  185 ;    Rouweau,  V.  475,  VIIL   185 ; 

Spencer.  XL  485;   Trotzendorf,  V.  US;  Vehrli, 

TfT.  390,  394 ;  Engluh  Public  School*,  XV.  105. 
Pictures  in  School-books,  IV.  500 ;  V.  506,  513 ;  VL 

585 :  TTT  G47. 
Picturing-out  Method.  IX  413,  434. 
Pleasure  in  Study  and  Work,  VL  464 ;  TTTT,  386, 

488,587. 
Pleasore-grouods  of  Koowledgie,  TTTT   121 ;    XVL 

438. 
PIay-«tote  of  Childhood,  TTTT  03. 
Pbyiiolofy,  V.  499,  513;  XL  49;  XVL  44. 
Plays  and  Pastimes,  V.  384;    X.  259;    XL  490; 

TTTT  93,  5.19,  594 ;  XIV.  474. 
Poetry,  Study  of,  H.  83 ;  DL  339 ;  VL  290, 926, 467, 

517:VIIL236;  X  161 ;   XL  509;  XIIL  117; 

XVL  47. 
Political  Science,  11.  83 ;  UL  89 :  V.  513 ;  IX.  105; 

XL  214;  XIV.  135,  .196. 
Posture  ID  Devotion.  IV.  99 ;  VIIL  631. 
Pooring-iD  Method.  V.  819. 
Powen  to  be  Educated,  Hill,  XIV.  84. 
Practicality.  IV.  477 ;   V.  480 ;  X.  199,  414 ;   TTTT 

13,  103, 813.  • 

Praisa,  VIIL  618 ;  XVL  63. 
Prayers  in  CoOef^es,  IL  663;  IV.  23;  V.  515. 
Precocity,  V.  473,  749 ;  XL  403,  508. 
Prize  Schemes,  L639;  IL  708;  m.  340, 255;   V. 

926;  VL287. 
Printinf-prcss,  uses  of  to  Boys,  IX.  636. 
Private  Schools.  IL  710 ;  VL  213 ;  TTTT.  553. 
Proffresston,  XVL  643. 
Prof ressives  of  tlte  ]6lh  Century,  VL  463. 
Promotion  by  merit,  TTTT.  667 ;  XV.  99. 
Proanociation  of  English,  IV.  296;  XIV.  354;  of 

Greek  and  Latin,  IV.  936 ;  XV.  171. 
Public  Schools  in  England,  VIIL  957 ;   XV.  81 ; 

XV^SOl,  567. 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Seboob,  XL  114 ;  TTTT. 

381 ;  XV.  393. 
Punctuality,  IL  fi59 ;  V.  590. 
Poptl-Teachers,  IV.  191 ;  X.  385,  504. 
PuzzHof  Pupils,  XIV.  313. 
QaadrieoDium,  XIV.  179: 
Quadrivinm,  L  954 ;  VL  81. 
Quick-wits,  XL  58. 

UaestioDS  for  Examining  a  School,  L  680 ;  X,  440. 
Ratio  Studionim,  of  the  Jesuit*,  XIV.  468L 
Reaction,  Law  of.  XL  403,  503. 
Real  Seboob,  VL  248;  V.  661,  674,  001;  VIIL  506; 

1X947;  XIV.  495;  XV. 440, 767. 


Reading,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  273, 
277;  Dunn,  X.  309;  Harwich,  VIIL  436;  Hon- 
camp.  IV.  234 ;    Lloyd,  IV.  235 ;   Locke,  VL  219, 

XIV.  304  ;  Morrison,  DL-  307  ;  Olivier,  V.  506 ; 
Prinsen,VIIL6J9;  aointilian,  XL  130 ;  Raumer, 
X.  634;   Xn.  473;   Thayer,  IV.  218;  Wilbur, 

XV.  901. 

Reasoning  with  Children,  V.  471 ;  TTTT  569. 

Reflection  and  Reflective  Faculties,  Marcel,  XL  33; 
Russell,  IV.  196,  309. 

Religion  and  Religious  Instruction,  Acquaviva,  XIV. 
471;  Arnold,  IV.  550;  Bible,  X  167;  Basedow, 
V.  501,  513;  Brooks,  L  336;  Burgess,  n.  568; 
Currie,  IX.  284;  Cousin,  TTTT  987;  Coroeoioa, 
V.936;  Cowdery,  XVL  333;  Dunn,  X.427;  Fel- 
lenberg,  XTTT.  395;  Fisher,  X.  180;  Hegel,  X. 
171;  Hoole,  XVIL  238;  Huntington,  IV.  93; 
KriisI,  V.  105;  Lalor,  XVL  49;  Lindsley,  VIL 
35;  Locke,  XIV.  308;  Luther,  X.  183;  Nie- 
ineyer,  X,  139,  173,  177,  184 ;  Plato.  X.  170 ;  Pe*- 
taloEsi,  X.  175, 189;  Potter,  n.  154,  109;  Pytha 
goras,  X.  167;  Randall,  IL  156;  Raumer,  VIL 
401 ;  X.  941 ;  Richards,  X.  519 ;  Socrates,  X.  160 ; 
Thayer,  IIL  71 ;  Zchokke,  X.  160,  176. 

Religion  in  Public  Schoob  of  Baden,  X.  906;  Bava< 
ria,  VL  281 ;  VIIL  501 ;   England,  IV.  550,  573 
X,  513;  XV.  109;  XVL  670 ;  Greece,  XIL  574 
Holland.  XIV.  642,  693;   Hanover,  XV-  436,  709 
Ireland,  XI.  137, 158;  Jesuit  Schoob,  XIV.  471 ; 
Prussia,  VIIL  420 ;  Scotland,  IX.  933. 

Requbitions  and  Prohibitions,  T^j[^,  851, 

Rewards  in  School,  VL  212,  435 ;  XL  480. 

Rote-learning,  V.  947,  474 ;  VL  465 ;  VIL  405 ; 
XIL416;  XIIL113.373. 

Rules  for  School  Attendance,  XIV.  816 ;  Good  Be- 
havior, Vm.  613 ;  X.  438 ;  TTTT.  171,  549, 851 ; 
Hopkins*  Grammar  School,  IV.  '10;  Dorchester 
School,  XVI.  106. 

Science  in  Schoob,  L  164,  514 :  IL  66,  81,  349,  447 ; 
m.  147,  965;  IV.  757;  V.  671,  779;  VL  233, 
448;  XIIL  399. 

Science  and  Art,  L  10%  315,  388 ;  H.  715 ;  X.  81& 

Simultaneous  Method,  IX.  909. 

Socratic  Method,  IX.  375 ;  Currie,  IX.  983. 

Spelling,  Dunn,  X,  409 ;  Richards,  X.  517 ;  Thayer, 
IIL319. 

Studies,  True  Order  of.  Hill,  VL  180,  440 ;  VL  373; 
401  ;  Spencer,  TTTT  374. 

Synthetical  Method,  IV.  504. 

Synchronbtical  Method  in  Hbtory,  IV.  515. 

Text-books.  Catelogue  of  American,  TTTT^  906, 401, 
697 ;  XIV.  601,  753. 

Topical  Method  in  Geography,  VIIL  89. 

Tripartite  Organization,  IX.  316 ;  TTTT.  140. 

Turners  and  Turning  System,  VIL  09 ;  VIIL  180. 

Unconscious  Tuition,  L  141. 

Utility  of  Studies,  IL  386 ;  V.  479;  XV.  101. 

Virtue, V. 494;  VIIL  10;  X.  167;  VIIL 550. 

Will,  V.  511,  671 ;  IX  37 ;  V.  137 ;  XIV.  472,  617. 

Writing  and  Reading,  IV.  234 ;  VIL  604;  XIL  477. 

Wrltiof  and  Diawing,  VIIL  388. 
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IT.   TBACBEBS;  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS;  TKACHOtS'  LNfe^lTlTfiB. 


The  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature, 
m.  155.  449 ,  IV.  183 ;  Vm.  «83 ;  XTL  432. 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profeasiou  ;  Me- 
njorial,  X.  207-308. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  60 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  277. 

Essentials  to  9uccc4>s  in  Tetiching,  I.  561. 

Letters  to  a  Yoang  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer.  L  357 ; 
IL  103,  391,  (»?  ;  m.  71,  313  ;  IV.  219,  450 ;  VL 
435;  VIII.S1. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers  ;  Intellectual  Elducation, 
by  VV.  Ru»sell,  H.  113,  317;  HI.  47,  321;  IV. 
109. 309.    Moral  Education,  IX.  10. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  TTTT  507. 

Teachers  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  ChanDing, 
Xn.  453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  Xm.  269. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.^ill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 

Teachers'  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profession- 
al Improvement,  XIH.  273. 

Teachers*  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  VIII.  673.  In 
Different  Stotes— Historical  l)evelo|nnent,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  3«J5;  Ohio,  401; 
Rhode  Island,  405 ;  Massachusetts,  412. 

School  for  Teachers,  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  m  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  XHI.  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  European  States — Xumber,  Loca- 
tion and  ResulU  of  Normal  Schools,  VIIL  360 ; 
Professional  Tmining  of  Teachers  in  Anlmlt,  XV. 
345;  Austria.  XVL  345 ;  Baden.  X.  212;  Bavarii, 
VL  289 ;  Bclj^ium,  VIII.  593 ;  Brunswick,  XV. 
453;  France,  TTTT  281 ;  Greece,  XIL  579 ;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hesse-Cnssel,  XV.  439;  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  XIV.  416;  Holland,  XIV.  501,  647; 
Lippe  Detmold.  XV.  475;  Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 
4"^ ;  Nassau,  II.  444 ;  Prussia,  XI.  165 ;  Russia, 
TTJ  727;  Sardinia,  IH  517;  Saxony,  V.  353; 
Switzerland,  TTTT  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Wales,  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  Bytish  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  TT,  170. 
Chester  Diocesan  Training  Cftllege.  X.  553.  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresses,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 
Irida  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XL  136. 

FniDoe.  Normal  Schools  and  Training,  TTTT  381. 
Normal  Schools  of  the  duiitiaa  Brotheia,  IIL  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Educatibn  and  Support  of 
Teachers,  XL  165-190.  System  of  Normal  Schools, 
XrV.  191-240.  Seminary  School  at  Weisseofels, 
VIIL455;  XIV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVL  SO. 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVI.  395. 

Normal  Schools  in  Switzerland,  TTTT  313-440. 

Normal  and  ilodei  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  XIV. 
483. 

United  States — Documentary  History  of  Normal 
Schools— Adams,  L  589 ;  Rache,  VQI.  360 ;  Bar- 
nard. X.  24,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  ^53 :  Brooks,  L  587 ; 
Borrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun,  XVL  36 ;  Carter, 
XVL  77 ;  Channing,  TTT  45:« ;  Clinton,  TTTT, 
341;  Dwight,  IV.  16:  Edwards,  XVL  271 ;  Em- 
erson, XVL  93  :  Everett,  TTTT,  758 ;  Gallaudet^ 
X.  16 ;  Hull,  V.  386 ;  XVI.  75 ;  Humphrey,  XIL 
655  ;  Julius,  XVI.  89 ;  Johnson,  V.  798 ;  Lindsley, 
Vn.  35 ;  Mann.  V.  646 ;  VIIL  360 ;  Olmsted,  V. 
369 ;  Peiroe,IV.  305 ;  Phelps.  IIL  417  ;  Putnam,  L 
588;  Sears,  XVL  471;  Stephens,  VIIL  368; 
Stowe,  XV.  688;  Tillmghast,  L  67  ;  Webster,  L 
500 ;  Wickersham.  XV.  221. 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Schools  in  New 
England ;  Charles  Brooks,  L  587. 

California.    State  Normal  School,  XVL  628. 

Connecticut.  History  of  Slate  Normal  Srhool,  X. 
15-5a    History  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

Illinois.    State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School,  jn.  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XVIL 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School.  XVIL 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 

V.  646 ;  XVL  595.  At  Barre ;  Everett's  Address, 
XnL  758.  At  Westfiold.  TTT  652.  Teachers' 
Serai  no  ry  at  Andover,  V.  386.  History  of  Teach- 
en*  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.  State  Normal  School.  TTT.  231.  Its 
Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.  Faruum  Preparatory 
School,  in.  397. 

New  York.  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  TTTT. 
341,  531.  HiMory  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV. 
395.  Training  School  at  Oiiwpffo,  XVL  230.  Nor- 
mal School  at  Brock  port,  XVII. 

Ohio.  History  of  Tenrhers'  Institutes,  XV.  401. 
Normal  Schools  in,  XVIL 

Pennsylvania.  Professional  Training  of  Teachers, 
XIV.  721.  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  XV. 
231.  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Female 
Teachers.  XIV.  727.  XVL  195.  Normal  School 
at  Mansfield,  XVIL 

Rhode  Island.  Education  of  Teachers.  XL  382. 
History  of  Teachen*  Institutes,  XV.  iOH.  \ 

Vermont  Teachers*  Seminary  in  1823,  XVL  1^0. 
State  Normal  Schools,  XVIL  ^ 

Wiseooaio.   Teachers' Institutes,  VIIL  673.   Normal 

Schools,  xvn. 
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V.   BTATB  AND  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 


Edocational  Statistics.  1. 640-651. 

AnfaalU    System  of  Public  Instructioa,  XV.  344. 

Anstria.  i^ystcin  of  Public  Instructiou,  IX.  589. 
Educational  Statistics,  HL  S75 ;  IV.  257 ;  XVI. 
5,337,G09;  XVII.  127. 

Bwleo.  System  of  Public  Instruction ;  Primaiy,  X. 
SOI.  Secondary,  TT.  333.  Seminaxy  for  Orphaoi 
at  Beuggen,  IIL  383. 

Bavaria.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  VL  273, 571 ; 
V|ll   491.    Educational  Statistics, I.  6b^. 

Belgium.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  YJLU.  561. 

Brunswick.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  447. 

Canada.  History  and  System  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  L  1S6>  Statistics 
of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  ITTTT-  649.  Edu- 
cational Institutions  in  U.  and  L.  Canada,  H.  728. 

Denmark.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XIV.  025. 

England.  Histurical  Sketch  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tioo,  X.  323.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schools,  X.  371-459.  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
X.  499-574.  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juve- 
nile Society,  IX,  449.  Lord  John  Russeirs  Scheme 
of  National  Education,  L  038.  Ashburton  Prizes 
for  Teaching  Common  Things,  L  020 ;  X.  93w  Miss 
CoaUs'  Prizes,  n.  7U8.  Public  Endowed  or  Found- 
ation Schools,  IV.  i»7 ;  VIEL  257;  XV.  81- J 17. 
Appropriations  to  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  L 
385;  n.348;  X.  347. 

France.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  VL  293 ;  IX. 
481-412.  Guizot*s  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
XL  254,  357.  Statistics  of  Education.  IV.  257. 
Expenditures  for  Public  Instruction,  n.  337,  717. 

Fi«e  Cities;  Frankfort,. Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lti- 
beck.    System  of  Public  Instructioa,  XV.  333. 

Germa oy.  H  istory  and  CourM  of  Primary  Instruction, 
VnL  348-402.  Real  Schools,  V.  689-714.  Edu- 
cational Intelligence,  lO.  273 ;  IV.  245. 

Greece.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  TTJ  571-593. 
Statistics  of  Education,  I.  688. 

Hanover.  System  of  Public  Instnietion,  IV.  250; 
XV.  415,  752. 

Hesse  Cassel.    System  of  Public  lostroetlon,  XV.  431. 

Hesae  Darmstadt    Public  instruction,  XIV.  409-430. 

Holland.  System  of  Public  Instruction.  IV.  801; 
VnL  505 ;  XIV.  495,  C41>720.  Proposed  Revis- 
ion of  System,  H.  71S-  Statistics  of  Pobttc  Schools, 
I.  401.  Scheme  of  Christian  Education  adopted  at 
Doit,  1618,  V.  77. 

Boodoras.    Condition  of  Education,  IL  236. 
Aidia.    Progress  of  Education,  H-  727. 

Iielaad<  Eleroentery  Education,  XL  133-154.  Sys- 
tem of  National  Education,  HL  273 ;  IV.  363. 
National  Schools.  XQI.  145.  Educational  Appro- 
nriations.  L  390 ;  IL  348, 716.  Endowed  Grammar 
and  English  Schools,  XV.  731. 

Itilj.  Instttutiom  for  Public  Instmotion,  H.  721. 
History  of  Edooatioo,  VIL  41X 


Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaumburg  Lippe.  System  of 
Public  Instruction,  XV.  473,  576. 

Luxemburg  and  Limberg.  System  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, XIV.  604. 

Mecklenburg.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV. 
459.    Ignorance  in,  TTT,  378. 

Nassau.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  444. 

New  South  Wales.    Statistics  of  Education.  I.  639. 

Norway.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  VUL  295. 

Portugal.    System  of  Pul>lic  Instruction,  XVIL 

Prussia,  History  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 
IV.  245;  Vni.  403-434 ;  IX.  569.  Expenditures 
for  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  and  France,  H. 
337.  Public  SchooU  of  BerUn.  Vm.  440.  Fred- 
eric William  Gymnasium  and  Real  Schunln  of  Ber- 
lin, V.  609.  Burgher  School  at  Hulle,  VUL.  434. 
Higher  Burgher  School  of  Potsdam,  VHL  457. 

Russia.    National  Education,  XIL  735 

Sardinia.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  TTT,  513; 
IV.  37,  479. 

Snxony.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  V,  330.  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  rV.  251.  Burgher  School,  IX« 
SOI     Early  School  Code,  VI.  432. 

Scotland.  Elementary  Education,  IX.  215.  Paro- 
chial School  System,  11.  716 :  VII.  319. 

Spain.    Public  Instruction,  XVH. 

Sweden.    Public  Instruction,  n.  7*20 ;  XVI.  639. 

Turkey.    System  of  Education,  H.  725. 

Wurtemburg.  Early  School  Code,  VL  436.  System 
of  Public  Instruction,  XVIL 

Uhitko  States.  Official  Exposition  of  Common 
Schopls,  n.  257,  465-561.  School  Funds  and  Pub- 
lic Instmction  in  the  several  States.  I.  371.  447. 
Statistics  of  Population,  Area,  and  Education  in 
1850,  L  364.  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Cities  and  lorge  Towns,  I.  458.  Educationnl 
Movements  in  the  several  States,  I.  234,  641 ;  XL 
257,  453,  734 ;  IV.  834.  Plan  of  Central  Agency 
for  Advancement  of  Education,  by  H.  Barnard,  L 
134.  National  Bureau  of  Educotion,  XV.  180. 
Lord  Elgin'  on  the  American  School  System,  TTT. 
S239.  Education  among  the  Cherokees,  by  W.  P. 
Ross,  I.  120.  Schools  as  tliey  were  Sixty  Years 
ago,  Xm.  123,  737 ;  XVI.  National  Department 
of  Education,  XVH.  49.  Constitutional  Provision, 
XVII.  81.    Educational  Land  Policy.  XVII.  65. 

Alabama.  School  Statistics,  I,  368,  371 ;  IL  464 
Constitutional  Pi^vision,  XVH. 

Arkansas.    Statistics,  L  368,  371. 

California.    XVL  625.    Statistics,  L  373 ;  n.  467. 

Connecticut.  History  of  Common  Schools,  by  H 
Barnard,  IV.  657;  V.JH;  Xm.735;  XIV.244; 
XV.  276 ;  XVL  333.  History  of  the  School  Fund, 
VL  367-415.  Henry  Barnard's  Labors,  I.  669. 
Public  Schools  and  other  Educational  Institutions, 
ICT,  305.  Free  Academy  and  School  Movements 
in  Norwich,  IL  665 ;  ILL  191.  Statistics,  I.  373; 
n.  4fl9.    Coostitukional  Provision,  XVIL 
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Delaware.    Statistica,  I.  368,  373 ;  IL  474. 

Florida.    Statistics,  L  367, 374. 

Georpa.    L  368, 374  ;  IL  477. 

Illinow.    L  368.  375 ;  H.  479. 

Indiana.    I.  368,  375 ;  11. 480. 

Iowa.    I.  368,  374  ;  n. 

KantBfl.    XVn. 

Kentucky.    L  368,  377 ;  IL  488. 

Louisiana.    L  368,  377 ;  IL  473. 

Maine.    L  368,  378 ;  IL  495. 

Maryland.    L  368.  378. 

Massachusetts.  Doctrine  of  Free  Schools,  XV.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  Y,  0123.  School 
Superintendence ;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  Y.  653.  Legal  Reco^ition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers'  Association,  X.  397.  L  368, 
370 ;  n.  499. 

IHichigan.    I.  368,  447;  IL  510. 

Minne«ota.    L  368. 

Mississippi.    L  368,447. 

Missouri.    L  388, 44a 

Nebraska.    XYIL 

Nevada.    XYIL 

New  Hampshire.    L  368.'448 ;  IL  510. 

New  Jersey.    L  368, 449 ;  IL  517. 

New  York.    1. 368,  449 ;  II.  518 

North  Carolina.  L  366,  451 ;  \L  537.  Schools  as 
they  were  in  1794,  XYI.  !• 

Ohio.  System  of  Common  Schools,  hy  W.T.  Cogge- 
■hall,  YL  81,  532;  L  368,  451 ;  n.'53L 


Oregon.    L  388 ;  XYIL 

Pennsylvania.    History  of  Common  Schools,  YL  107, 

555 ;  L  368, 453 ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.   L  368, 454 ;  IL  544.    Labors  of  Henry 

Barnard,  L  733. 
South  Carolina.    I.  368.  455 ;   IL  553.    Marion  on 

Free  Schools  fur,  XYL  119* 
Tennessee.    I.  368.  455. 
Texas.    L  368,  445. 
Vermont    L  368.  466. 
Virginia.    L  368, 457 ;  Got.  Wise  on  Education,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XYIL 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.    XYIL 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  L  479.    Gradation 

of  Schools  for,  XY.  316,  309.    ReporU  on,  L  45a 
Boston :  Edw^ard  Everett  and  the  Boston  Schools,  L 

642.    Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston,  XTT.  529. 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  YTTT,  243. 

Dedicatfon  of  the  Everett  School  House,  IX.  633. 

Report  of  N.  Bishop,  I.  458.    School  Houses  in, 

XYL  701. 
Chicago  High  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  in.  531. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  W^ells,  XIY.  811. 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  lY.  520. 
New  York  City.    Public  School  Society,  XY.  489. 
Philadelphia  High  School,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  93.   Report 

on  Public  Schools,  L  465. 
Providence :  Report  on,  L  468. 
8L  Louis  System  of  Public  Instniction,  L  34a 


YL    6ECO.\DARY,  INTERMBDIATB  AND  ACADEMICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Anhalt.    Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Schools,  XV.  346. 
Austria.    System  nnd  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, IX.  598.    XYI.  465.    XYIL  127. 
Baden.    System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XL  233-353. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools,  TQI.  491-591. 
Belgium.    Secondary  Schools,  VLLL  567. 
Brunswick.    Classical  Schools,  XY.  456. 
Canada.    Secondary  Schools,  Till,  649. 
Denmark.    Outline  of  System  and  Statistioa,  XIY. 

625.  

England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  YIIL  ^7 ; 

XY.  81.    Mr.  Sewairs  School  at  Radleigh,  lY. 

803.    St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XYI.  501. 

Sl  Paurs  School  in  London,  XYL  667.    Eton 

College.  XYIL 
France.    Lyceums  and  Secondary  Schools.  YL  294. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Educa^on  in  1843,  IX.  400. 

Secondary  Instruction  under  Guizot's  Ministry,  XL 

357.    Schools  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  Xn.  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XY.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  &o.,  TTT, 

58L 
Hanover.    Real  Schools  and  Girls*  High  School,  lY. 

350.    Secondary  Instruction,  XY.  753-781. 
Hene-Canel.    Secondary  Institatioos,  XY.  435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt  Classical,  Real,  Trades,  and  Higher 
Female  School  Systems,  XIY.  419. 

Holland.    Secondary  Schools,  XIY.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  English  Schoob, 
XY.  721. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools,  XY.  465. 

Nassau.    Secondary  Education,  IL  445. 

Norway.  Burgher, Real,  and  Learned  Schools,  Vill, 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruction,  H.  341 ; 
lY.  347;  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlin,  Y.  699. 
Secondary  Education,  IX.  560. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  TTT  518;  lY.  37. 

Saxony.  Real  and  Classical  Schools,  Y.  354 ;  lY. 
351.    Secondary  Education,  IX.  301. 

United  States.  Historical  Development  of  Incorpora- 
ted Academies,  XYI.  403.  Btntisties  of  Acade- 
mies, frc.  in  1850,  L  368;  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mass.,  L  49.  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
bampton,  Mass.,  H.  173.  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich.  Conn.,  II.  665 ;  UL  190.  Public  High 
School  in  Chicago,  m.  531.  Woodward  High 
School  in  Cincinnati,  lY.  590.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  YL  73.  Phillips  Academy,  Exe* 
ter,  N.  H.,  YI.  76.  Boston  Latin  School,  TTT  529. 
PubUo  Grammar  Scboola  of  Philadelphia,  ITTTT, 

8ia 
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VIL  VlVITBReiTY  AND  GOLLB6B  BDUCATIO.\. 


Slfpiifiemtioa  of  the  terra  Univenity,  IX.  49-^. 

Univenity  Honors,  VTTT,  313. 

UaiTenity  (Studies  and  Teaching,  Raamer,  VU'  901. 

Clanical  Educalion.  Eratmus' Viowi,IV.  7^29.  Da- 
vid Cole  apoo.  I.  67.  Diicimion  before  the  Amer- 
icu  AMocMtion,  I,  88.  S.  P.  Bates.  XV.  155. 
Speaking  and  Writing  Latin,  Raumer,  TH,  471. 

College  Education  and  Self- Bdneation,  IV.  203. 

Pnyen  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  HunUngton,  IV.  33. 

College  Code  of  Honor,  by  Horace  Mann,  m.  «5. 

AuthoritioB  upon  the  History  of  Universities,  and 
Academical  Degrees,  H.  747 ;  VIL  48 ;  IX,  56. 

Canada.  University  and  Coileges  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  JL  738 ;  VII.  188 ;  TTTT.  M9. 

England.  Government  Groiito  in  1856,  n.  348.  Ox- 
fi)rd  Commemoration,  H.  S34.  Expenses  in  Eton 
CoUege  in  1560,  IV.  sJ59.  University  for  Legal 
Education,  I.  386.     Working  Men's  College,  L  389. 

Prance.    Univertity  and  Colleges,  VL  296. 

Germany.  German  Univenities  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, from  Raumer,  V.  53.5.  II i»t*,ry  of  German 
Universities,  from  Raumer,  VL  3-65;  VH.  47-152. 
Student  Societies  in  German  Unlversitie*,  VH.  J60. 
Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  German  Universities, 
from  Raomer.  VH.  300-951.     Statistics.  L  401. 

Greece.    The  OUio  University,  TTT  591. 

Holland.    Condition  of  the  Uiiiversities,  I,  397. 

Ireland.    Uueen's  Colleges  and  University,  IX.  579. 

Prussia.  ReceipU  and  Expend,  of  Universities,  H,  338. 

Russia.    Universities,  I.  38J. 


Sardinia.    University  Education,  IV.  43. 

Saxony.    University  of  Leifisic,  V.  362. 

Scotland.    Univeisity  of  Edinburg,  IV.  831. 

Wurtemburg.    University  of  Tubingen,  IX,  57. 

United  States.  Characteristics  of  American  Colleges, 
by  C.  C.  Feltun,  IX.  133. 

Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,  by 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  I.  175,  369. 

Consolidation  and  other  Modifications  of' American 
CoUeges,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  L  471.  ' 

An  American  University,  by  B.  A.  Gould.  JL  365- 
S93.  By  A.  D.  Bache.  I.  477.  By  an  Alabamian, 
in.  213.    Discussion,  I.  86. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  L  235  ;  XV-  261. 

Statistics  of  New  England  Culleges  in  1855-6, 1.  405. 

Harvard  University.  History,  IX.  129.  Grants  and 
Donations  to.  IX.  139-1G5.  Progress  under  Pres. 
Felton,  X.  293.    Museum  of  Zoology,  IX.  613. 

Yale  College.  Hi&tory,  V.  541-566.  Eliliu  Yale,  V. 
715.  List  of  Dereosed  Benefactors,  X.  693.  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  the  Aris.  I.  459.  In- 
fluence of,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  V.  723;  by  W. 
B.  Sprague,  X.  681. 

Illinois  College.    History,  L  235. 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  HI.  217. 

Cumberland  University,  Tennessee;  History, IV.  765. 

University  Convocation  of  New  York,  XV,  502. 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  Charter,  XVL  549. 
Report  on  Reorganization,  XVL  539. 


VIII.   BCHOOL8  OF  8CIBIVCE  AlfD  ARTS;  MUSEUMS,  dkC. 


Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted.  1, 164. 

Progress  of  Science  in  the  United  States,  I,  641. 

Science  and  Scientific  Schools,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  H.  349. 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  X.  210. 

Physical  Science.    By  II.  J.  Anderson,  I.  515-533. 

Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  I,  315. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Eug.,  n.  233,  715. 

Higher  Special  Srhoo's  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
France,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  n.  93. 

Special  Instruction  in  Science  and   Art  in  France, 
IX.  405. 

Polytechnic  Schools.  At  Paris,  VIII,  661 ;  TTJ 
51-130.  La  Verrier's  Report  upon  Mnthemaiical 
Study  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Paris,  I.  533-.'i50:  n,  177-193.  Conditions  for 
Admission,  Xiki,  678.  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Vienna,  VIIL  670.  Polytechnic  School  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  XL  209.  Polytechnic  Scbo  A  at  Ziirich,  XL 
S1&    Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VIIL  510. 

Russia.    Schools  of  Special  Instruction,  L  383. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  I.  216. 

Scientific  Department  in  Yale  College,  L  ^^• 

Cooper  Scientific  Union,  New  York,  L  653;  IV>.5S8. 

Indoetrial  School  at  Chemnitz,  lEL  353 ;  IV.  796. 

School  of  Mines  at  Freyburg ,  Saxony,  TIT,  167. 


Drawing ;  Report  of  a  French  Commission,  H.  419. 

Art  Education,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dwigbt,  n,  400-587 ; 
m,  467  ;  IV.  191 ;  V.  305. 

On  a  College  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Reid,  IL  689. 

Dudley  Observatory,  H.  593.  Uses  of  Astronomy, 
by  E.  Everett,  n,  605-638. 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  L  103. 

Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms  of  New 
York,  IV.  785. 

British  Museum,  TQI.  314.  British  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  VL  239.  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive ZoOlogy  at  Harvard,  IX.  613.  Educational 
Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof  E.  Forbes.  ly,  785. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hobenheim, 
VnL  564.    At  Tharand,  Saxony,  IV.  797. 

Agricultural  Education  in  France,  Viii-  545-563. 
In  Ireland,  VTTT.  567-580. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.  L  339. 

Hartlib*s  Plan  of  a  College  of  Husbandry,  XL  191. 

Mechanics'  institutes  in  England,  I,  388;  II,  713. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  1647.  XI.  199. 

Industrial  Training  of  Poor,  X.  81.  Industrta)  Schools 
in  England,  L  653.  Ireland,  I.  545.  Belgium,  I. 
384 ;  Vm,  5ea  Bavaria,  VIII.  510.  Nassnn,  n. 
446.    Saxony,  IV,  258, 796.  Wurtemburg,  IV.  79». 
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HL   MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 


Phjsical  and  Military  Ezercitet  in  Fablio  Schools  a 
National  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux.  IfT.  5J3. 

Military  Schools  and  Education  in  England.  IV.  808; 
XIV.  523.  France,  I.  626;  XII.  7-274.  Hol- 
land, XIV,  241.  Prussia,  XII.  275-399;  VTTT, 
437.  RuK>ia.  L  383;  XIV.  503.  Switzerland, 
Xm.  689-710.  Sardinia,  TTTT-  455.  Austria, 
TTTT.  409-446,  711.    Persia,  H.  737. 

United  States;  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
17-48.    Regulations  for  Admission, 


659.  Report  of  Visitors,  1863,  TTTT.  661 ;  XV, 
51.  On  the  Conditions  for  Admission,  by  H.  Ber- 
oard,  XIV,  103-127.  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vl.,  xiii,  65.  Eagleswotid  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  XIII,  471. 

Naval  and  Navigaticm  Schools  in  England,  XTV. 
627;  XV.  65. 

French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  XIL  S63. 

United  States  Naval  Academy ;  Report  of  Visitors, 
1864,  XV.  17-50. 


X.   PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


Education  a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E. 

C.  Toinsch,  XI.  77. 
Crimes  of  Children  and  their  Prevention.  I.  345. 
Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  812. 
Family  Training  and  Agricultural  Labor  in  Reforma- 
tory Education,  I.  609-624. 
Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  G.  Brit.,  VL  311. 
Preventive  and  Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  561-818. 

Reform  Schools  in  England,  HI.  753.    In  Ireland, 

nL  807.    In  Scotland,  DI.  801.    In  France,  DI, 

653.    In  Hullnnd.  m.   619.    In  Italy,  in.  580. 

In  Switzerland,  HI,  591. 
Reformatory    Establishment   of    Dasselthal    Abbey, 

Prussia,  EL  231. 
Prison  for  Juvenile  Criminals,  Isle  of  Wight,  TTT,  19. 
Wichern  and  the  Rauhe  Haus,  IIL  5, 10,  603 ;  IV. 

824. 

XI.    EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF- 

S|)atistics  of  the  Deaf,   Dumb,  Blind,  Insane,  and 

Idiotic  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850. 1.  650. 
Statistics  of  the   Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  Stales,  I.  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I,  440. 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  TTT,  347. 
Institutions  and   Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  Hniiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  TTT^ 

177;  IV.  130. 


Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  France, 

m,  821-736. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  particularly  Mettray, 

I.  609 ;   m.  653. 
Reformatory  Education  in  the  United  States,  IV.  824; 

Statistics  of  Suite  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 

United  States,  JH,  811 ;  VTTT,  339. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Ghrls,  at  tiancaster,  Mass., 

IV. 359;  XVL65S. 
Mode    of    Improving    Factory   Population,    VIII. 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

m,  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brussels,  II, 

236;  m.  231. 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Poor,  1. 384, 635 ;  II,  446 ; 

nL  585;  IV,  252,  798;  X,  81. 

-ML^eS,  BLIND  AND  IDIOTS. 

Account  of  Laura  Brldgman,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  IV.  383. 
Idiots  and  Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett.  I,  593. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiots,  by  E. 

Seguin.  H.  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse,  IV,  418. 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  R.  I, 

IIL309. 
Insanity  as  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  591. 


XII.    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION;  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLa 


ThoughU  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Burgess,  n.  562. 
Christianity  in  Education,  from  Raumer,  VTTT  216. 
Religious  Instruction,  from  Raumer,  VH.  401. 
Religious  and'  Moral  Instruction   in   Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association.  II,  153. 
ImimrUnce  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer,  HL  71. 
Beit  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks.  I.  336. 
Moral  and  Mental  Discipline,   by  Z.  Richards,  I, 

107. 
Formation  of  Moral  Character,  the  l^ain  Object  of 

Schools,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  XVI.  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Russell,  IX.  19-48 ;  Fellen- 

berg.  nL  595;   Krtisi,  V.  J93;   Lalor.  XVL  48; 

Locke.  XL  473 ;  XTIT.  548;  Spencer,  XL  496. 
Aphorisms  on  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  X.  166; 

Xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington.  IV.  23. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  United 

States,  n.  435. 
The  Hieronymians;  from  Raumer^IV.  622. 
Jesuits   and  their  Schools,  XIV,   455-482.     Prom 

Raumer,  V.  213 ;  VI.  615. 
The   Christian   Brothers,   (Freres  Chretiens,)   HI. 

437. 
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XIII.    EDUCATIOIV  AND  BCHOOL6  FOR  FEMALES. 


Aphorams    apon    Female    Education,    TTTT,    233. 

Views  uf  Gerroon  Authorities,  TTTT,  4U5. 
8l  Jerome— Letter  to  Lsta.  ou  the  Education  of  her 

Daughter,  Y.  593. 
E.  Ererett.  Female  Education,  IX,  635 ;  TTT  721. 
Education  of  Girls,  fmna  Raumer,  X,  227,  613. 
Mental  Education  of  Women,  by  C.  McKeen.  I,  567. 
Tiaininf  of  Women  for  Social  Employments,  TTT,  485. 
Sisters  of  Charity— Mrs.  Jameson.  TTT,  495. 
Female  Adult  Education  in  Ireland,  I,  634. 
School  for  Girb  in  Paris,  I.  394. 


Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  TTTT.  243. 

Female  Colleges  in  the  SUte  of  Ohio.  TTTT,  267. 

New  York  Grammar  School  fur  Girls,  I,  408.  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls.  I.  579.  Yuung  Ladies* 
High  Hchool,  Providence,  R.  I..  V.  H.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary.  VI,  145.  Mt.  Ilolyoke  Female 
Seminary,  X.  670.  Bailey *s  Young  Ladies'  High 
School  Boston,  TTT  435.  Ohio  Female  College, 
College  Hill,  TTTT  503.  Girls*  High  School, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  TTTT  620.  Vatsar  College,  XL 
55.   XVIL 


XIV.    PHYBICAL  EDUCATION. 

Aphorisms  and  Soggestiom  upon  Physical  Training,  Physical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Schools  a  National 

VllJL  75.  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XL  513. 

Physical  Education ;    by  Raumer.  VIII.   185.    By  Plays,  Pastime,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 

I«cke,  XL  «i2.    By  Lalor,  XYL  34.    By  Spen-  Bushoell,  TTTT,  93. 

eer,  XL  485.  Progressive  Development  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 

Heaiih  of  Teachers,  by  M  iss  C.  E.  Beecher,  IL  399.  ^  U  nited  States,  XV.  231. 

Physical  Exercises,  by  S.W.  Mason,  XIV.  61.  Military  Gymnastic  School   at  Vinceanes,  France, 

New  Gymnastics,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  TTT,  665.  TTT.  265. 


XV.    8LYPLEME3ITARY,  SELF  AKD  HOME  EDUCATIOIV. 


Binto  on  Reading;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  H. 
Vail.  n.  215. 

Advice  to  Students  and  'Young  Men  on  Education, 
atodiet,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377 ;  XVL  187,  216, 
233. 

Pestaloui— Address  on  Christmas  Eve,  VTT.  701.  On 
New  Year*s,  VIL  712.  Paternal  Instructions, 
Vn.722. 

Home  Education ;  Labors  of  Rev.  W.  Burton.  IL  333. 

College  and  Self-education,  by  D.  Maason,  IV,  262. 

Lowell  Lectures,  V.  4.18. 

Mechanics*  Institutes.  VIIL  2S0. 

Origin  of  T^vreums,  viii,  249.  The  American  Ly- 
ceum, XrV.  535-558. 


Lyceums,  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Eng- 
land. L  388;  n.  712 ;  HI  241-272. 

Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Europe.  L  370 ;  IL  214.  lo 
the  United  States  in  1850. 1.  360. 

Libraries  for  Teachers  in  France,  xiii,  293.  Econ- 
omic Library.  England,  ii\,  271. 

Astor  Library,  L  648.  Boston  Public  Library,  IL 
903;  Vn,  252.  Baltimore  Public  Library,  m, 
226.  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  TTTT,  606. 
Providence  Atheneum,  TTT,  308.  Lawrence  Li- 
brary for  Factory  Operatives,  L  649. 

Management  of  Libraries — Edward*s  Library  Manual, 

n.  210. 

Books  of  Reference,  VTTT,  315. 


XVI.    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIOmS. 


Association  for  Educational  Purposes,  by  H.  Barnard, 

XIV.  366;  XV.  819. 

American  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of  Eda- 
eation,  L  3-136,  234;  XV.  267. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, IIL  147. 

American   Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers, 

XV.  237. 

American  Common  School  Society,  XV,  347. 

American  Education  Society,  XTV.  367. 

American  Institute  of  Instructinn,  IL  19,234.  Index 
to  Lecturers  and  Subjects,  IL  241.  Memorial  on 
State  School  Superintendence,  V.  653.  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  Presidento,  XV,  211. 

American  Lyceum,  XTV.  535. 

American  School  Society.  XV.  US. 

American  Social  SoieDce  Aaoeiation,  XVL  301- 


American  Snndoy  School  Union,  XV.  705 
American  Women's  Educational  Asso.,  XV,  373. 
Baltimore  County  and  City  Association,  XVL  377. 
Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  XV.  271. 
Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV.  5S7. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X.  371-450. 
College  Delegates  (New England)  Association,  TTH, 
Guild  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337. 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society,  TT, 

441M86. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Convention ;  New  York,  1880, 

XV,23L 
National  Associations,  XV,  337,  883. 
National  Association  (England)    for  Promotion  of 

Social  Science,  IV.  81& 
National  Convention  and  Asaociation  of  Soperintend- 

enti  of  Scfaoolt,  XVL  389. 
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National  Organization  of  Teachen,  by  W.  RuMdl, 

XIV.  7. 

National  Teachen*  Awociation ;  Proceedings,  XIV. 
5>92.  593.  fti  Nature  and  ObJecU,  by  J.  D.  Pbil> 
brick,  XIV.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X.  499-474. 

National  Society  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts, 

XV.  61. 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teachen,  XIV,  807; 
XV.  491.    Teachen'  Anociations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  Univenity  Convocntiojfi,  XV.  SOS. 

North-Weatern  Educational  Society,  XV.  275. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  489. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV. 
S39. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  lo- 
•titutions,  XV.  331. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I.  235;  XV.  961. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

TsA^CBBRa'  AaaociATiONS  in  France,  xiii,  293. 

General  Assembly  of  Gerifian  Teachen,  IV.  258. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  Eug.,  DL  263. 


Teachen'  Conferences  anid  other  Modes  of  Profes- 
sional Improvement,  xiii,  373. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachen,  XIV.  739. 

Middlesex  Connty  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XIV* 
367:  XV. 

State  Teachen'  Associations,  Educational  Societies 
and  Conventions— Alabama.  XVI.  375.  Arkansas, 
XVL  381-  California,  XVL  785.  Connecticut, 
XV.  393.  Delaware,  XVL  369.  Horida,  XVI. 
381.  Georgia,  XVL  358.  Illinois,  XVL  149. 
Indiana,  XVI.  765.  Iowa,  XVL  745.  Kansas, 
XVL  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  352.  Louisiana, 
XVL  382.  Maine,  XVI.  777.  Maryland,  XVL 
377.  Massachusetts,  XV.  507.  Michigan,  XV. 
633.  Minnesota,  XVIL  Mississippi,  XVI.  38L 
Missouri,  XVI.  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  751. 
New  Jersey,  XVL  729.  New  York,  XVL  349, 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVL  36L  Ohio,  VL  532. 
Oregon,  XVL  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  647. 
Rhode  Island,  XIV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVL 
364.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  XV.  617.  Virginia,  XVI.  172.  Wie- 
consio,  XIV.  583 ;  XVIL  District  of  Colombia, 
XVL  380.    West  Virginia,  XVL  383. 


XVIL   PHILOLOGY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  n.  108 ; 

nL  101-124. 
English  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Bookham,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Relation  of  the 

English  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  8.  Hart,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  Engluh  Language  ;    Requirements 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Dole,  IH.  161. 
Modem  Greek  Language,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  IL  103. 
Latin  Language,  from  Rauroer,  VLL  471. 
Eariy  Illustrated  School  Books,  TTTT   805.    Primen 

and  Hornbooks,  VIIL  310.     ABC  Books  and 

Primen,  TTT,  593. 


Books  of  Reference,  VIIL  315. 

American  Text  Books— Catalogue  of  Authon  and 

Books,  TTTT.  909,  401, 026;  XIV.  601, 751 ;  XV. 

530. 
Educational  Literature— Book  Notices,  L  415!  TT. 

256,737,739;   IV.  961,  272,  831 ;   V.  318;   DC, 

351;  XI.  319;  XTTT.  223,  652;  XIV,  400. 
Statistics  of   Newspapen   and   Periodicals   in   the 

United  States  in  1850,  L  651. 
Educational  Periodicals  of  America,  L  413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English  Educational  Journals,  L  414.     French,  L 

413.    German,  L  413.    Italian,  IV,  802. 


XVin.    SCHOOL  ARCSHITBCTURB. 


Defeeto  in  School  Constructions,  IX.  487. 

Prioeiples  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Archi- 
teeture,  by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487 ;  X.  695;  XL 
563;  Xn.  701;  TTTT  817;  XIV.  778;  XV. 
782;  XVL70L 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX«  540 ;  by  6.  B.  Emerson,  542, 
548 ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550, 553,  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
556;  by  T.  A.  Teft,  550;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  568 ;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Nmary  and  Infant  Schot^.  Oefwral  Pruidples,  X. 
ed5.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X,  607.  School- 
room, by  Wildenpein,  X.  699 ;  by  Cbamben,  708 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705 ;  by 
National  Society,  706 ;  by  Committee  of  Council 
OD  Education,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dal, 715;  by  J.  W.  Infrahaa,  for  Boaton  Primary 


SchooU,  718 ;  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  XL 
583.    . 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  TTTT,  623;  Boston  Latin 
School,  TTT  551 ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV. 
582 ;  Chicago  High  School,  m.  537 ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XL  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  XL  618 ;  New  York  Free  Academy,  XIV. 
788 ;  Providence  Public  High  School,  XL  507 ; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  IL  606 ;  St.  Louis  High 
School,  L  34& 

Seminaries  for  Gfrls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  L 
S3] ;  Public  Grammur  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York,  L  406;  Providence  Young  Ladies'  High 
Bcbooli  V.  14;  Vaisar  College,  XVIL 
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Union  and  Graded  Scbooli— Plani,  Elerationa,  &c., 
X.SC3-612;  XIL70I.  Union  School,  Ann  Ar 
bor,  Mich..  Vm.  »J.  Pablic  Floating  School, 
Baltimore,  V.  ^1.  Haven  School  Building,  Chi- 
caffo,  TTTT  610.  Newberry  Poblic  School,  Chi- 
cago, VL  •*i5.  Putnam  Free  School,  Newboryport, 
M%M.,  ynr  eiS.  public  Schools  No.  20  and  No. 
33,  New  York  City,  VL  534.  School  Houses  in 
Philadelphia,  XIILt^l?.  Graded  School,  Simcoe, 
U.  C,  VnL  679.  Union  Public  School,  Ypsilaoti, 
Mich.,  IV,  780.    Norwich  Central  School,  H.  609. 

Grammar  i^hools— Plans.  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
Boston.  VL  518.  Dwight  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton, IV.  760.  Fifteenth  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  L  409.  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  L  92 ;  TTTn.  «31.  Grammar, 
Providence,  XL  5ti8,  504.  Prescott  Grammar, 
XVL71L 

Normal  Schools— Plans,  Elevations,  &e.  Illinois  State 
Normal  Seho  I.  IV.  774.  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School  nL  S90.  Mnssaohusetts  State  Normal 
School  at  Westlield,  YTT  653.  New  York  State 
Normal  School,  TTTT  539.  Philadelphia  City 
Noraal  JBobools,  XIV.  737.  Girls'  High  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  8.  C,  ITTTT.  690.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  at  Toronto.  U.  C,  XIV.  488.  Os- 
wego Training  School,  XVL  313.  New  Britain,  X. 
51.  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  XVL  466.  Fra- 
mingham,  XVL  469.    Salem,  XVL  470. 

Public  Library,  Boston,  VIL  252.  Cooper  Soientifio 
Union,  N.  Y.,  L  652.  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
L  504.  Yale  College  in  1764,  V.  722.  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Ct..  L 
440.  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
TTT  346.  New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Syra- 
cuse. rV.  416.  N.  Y.  State  Geological  HaU.  IV.  781. 
Harvard  Hall.  V.  530.    Yale  College,  1764,  V.  723. 


Apparatus  for  Physical  Exercise.  IX.  530;  XI.  539; 

Xn.  677 ;  fur  illustration,  XIV.  569. 
Blackboard    and    wall-surface,  IX.  546,  563;    X. 

739 ;  XVL  575. 
Crayons,  how  made,  XVL  S>14. 
Dedicatory  Exercises  and  Addfesses,  IIL  193 ;  IX. 

633;  XHL  836;  V.  648;  HI.  655;  XIIL53-i; 

XVL  453;  L  645,  647. 
Drawing-room  and  Desks,  X.  5^ ;  XIV.  795 ;  XVI. 

722. 
Furniture  for  Schools,  IX.  551  j  X.  7,54  ;  XII.  687  ; 

Defective  Construction,  IX.  490,  518 ;    XL  ^liT  ; 

Chase's  Adjustable  Desk,  YTTT    656 ;    Mott's  Re- 
volving Seat,  X.  563. 
Library  of  Reference,  L  739 ;  IX.  545. 
Location  and  Playground,  IX,  492,  503,  507,  510, 

537,542;  X.731. 
Privies  and  Facilities  for  Cleanliness,  IX.  530,  539 ; 

X.  738;  XI.  607 ;  TTTT  853. 
Warming.  IX.  546,  552 ;  X.  705, 727 ;  XI  584, 598 ; 

xn.  832;  XVL  579.713. 
Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.    In  School 

Houses,  IX.  563,  547,  568;   X.  724 ;    TTTT  612, 

832, 858 ;  XIV.  801 ;  XV.  782 ;  XVL  716,  727. 
Ornamentation,  X.   731 ;    Mrs.  Sigourney  on,  732 ; 

Salem  High  School,  XIV.  804 ;  IX.  543. 
Specifications,  Terms  of.  X.  733 ;  TTT,  708. 
Seats  and  Desks,  .Arrangement  of,  TT,  551 ;  TJ,  583 ; 

Xm.  656;  Octagonal  Plan,  XVL  728;  Barnard's 

plan,  with  division,  X.  760,  761. 
Size  of  building,  XVI.  716. 
Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard,  XVI.  709. 
Furnaces,   XVL   579,  582;    Hut-wnler   apparatus, 

XVL  713. 
Rules  for  Care  of  School-house,  TTTT  851,  857 ;   for 

use  of  Furnaces,  XV.  803 ;   setting  furnace,  XVL 

581 


XIX.    EDUCATIONAL  EM)OWME:iiT6  AND  BENEFACTORS. 


Land  Grants  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Educa- 
tional Purposes,  to  1854,  L  303 ;  XVIL  65. 

List  of  Benefiictions  to  Harvard  Unixersity,  IX.  139. 

List  of  Deceased  Benefactors  of  Yale  College,  X.  603. 

Boston  Educational  Charities,  VIIL  528;  IX.  606. 

Individoal  Benefactors*.  Samuel  Appleton,  XH.  403. 
J.  J.  and  W.  B.  Astor,  I.  638.  Joshua  Bates,  VIL 
270.  John  Bromfield,  V.  531.  Nicholas  Brown, 
IIL  280.  Peter  Cooper,  IV.  526.  Thomas  Dowse, 
IIL  284;  IX.  355.  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  11. 
503.  Edmund  Dwight,  IV.  5.  Peter  Faneuil.  IX. 
603.    Paul  Farnum,  IIL  307.    John  Graen,  TTTf- 


606.  John  Harvard,  V.  533.  Edward  Hopkins, 
IV.  068.  John  Hughes,  IV.  590.  William  Law- 
rence, IL  33.  John  Lowell,  V.  427.  Theodore 
Lyman,  X.  5.  James  McGill,  VII.  188.  S.J. 
North.  VL  104.  George  Peabody,  L  337 ;  IL  643 ; 
m.  226.  T.  H.  Perkins,  L  551.  Miss  Caroline 
Flummer,  TTTT  73.  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
VL  66.  Henry  Todd,  IV.  711.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  VL  333.  Matthew  Vassar,  XL  53. 
James  Wadsworth.  V.  389.  David  Watkinson.  IV. 
837.  Samoel  WiUiston,  IL  173.  WiUiam  Wood- 
ward, IV.  520.    Elihu  Yale,  V.  715. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Oyroeoope,  or  Mechanical  Paradox,  n.  238.  Ex- 
planation of  the  6yrow;ope,  by  E.  S.  Sneli,  IL  701. 
Treatise  upon  the  Gyroscope,  by  Maj.  J.  6.  Barnard, 
III.537;  IV.  529;  V.  299. 

Lowe*s  Printing  Press,  IX.  63& 

Steffeosoope.  Educational  Uses  of,  IX.  632. 

Mmauin  of  ZoOkigy,  IX.  6L 


Indexes.    Vol.  I.  ix.-xix. ;   Il749;   HI.  819;  IV. 

839;  V.  851 ;  VL  317, 623;  VIL  723 ;  VIIL  681 ; 

IX.  637;   X.  703;    XL  613;  XIL731;   XTTT. 

865;  XIV.  817;   XV.  829;  XVL  791. 
General  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  V.,  V.  S-l?. 
Classified  Index  to  Vols.  L  to  XVI..  XVIL  17- 

40. 
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XXL   BDUCATIOXAL  BIOGRAPHY  AND  LIST  OF  PORTRArTS. 


Abbot,  Benjamin,  VI.  80. 
Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  XVI.  600. 
Agricola,  Rudolph.  IV.  717. 
Adelung,  J.  C,  XL  451. 
Alcott,W.  A,  IV.  689, 
Aleolt.  A.  B.,  XVL  130. 
Allen,  C.  H..  XIV,  396. 
Allen,  F.  A..  XV.  68L 
Allen.  W.,  X.  365. 
Alexander,  de  Villa  Dfti,  IV.  7S6. 
Andrews,  I.  W.,  XVI.  605. 
Aequaviva,  Claudius,  XIV«  462. 
Andrews,  L.,  XVI.  604. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  XII.  403. 
Aristotle,  XIV.  131. 
Afcy,  Oliver,  XV.  484. 
Arnold.  Thomas  K.,  IV.  545. 
Astley,  J.,  rV.  165. 
Ascham,  Roger,  TTT,  23. 
Aventinus,  XI.  163. 
Bailey,  Ebeiiezer,  XH.  429. 
Baker,  W.  M.,  XVI.  166. 
Baker,  W.  S.,  X,  592. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  XV.  S6L  « 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  753. 
Barnard,  Henry,  I.  650, 
Barnard,  John,  I.  307. 
Barnes,  D.  H.,  XIV.  513. 
Basol,  Marquise  de,  TTT-  510. 
Basedow,  T.  B.,  V.  487. 
Basedow,  Emile,  V.  491. 
Bateman,  Newton,  XVL  16& 
Bates,  J.,  Vn.  270. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  XV,  682. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  L  6.'M. 
Beecher,  Miss  C.  E  ,  XV.  850. 
Benton,  A.  R.,  XVI.  775. 
Beli;  Andrew,  X.  467. 
Bild,  V.  66. 

Bingham,  Caleb,  V.  325. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  XVL 
^Blewett,  B.  T.,  XVL  43L 
*Bodiker,  J..  XL  437. 
Boccaccio,  vn.  4S3. 
Boyd,  E.  J.,  XV.  645. 
Braidwood,  J.,  m.  348. 
Bridgman,  Laura,  IV.  383 
Brainerd,  J..  XVL  331. 
Boigi,  Jean,  L  563. 
Bromfield,  John,  V.  531. 
Brooks,  Charlei,  L  561. 
Brougham,  Lord,  VL  467. 
Brown,  J.  Horace,  XV.  764. 
Brown,  Nicholas.  TTT,  301. 
Buckingham.  J.  T.,  TTTT,  129. 
Buckley,  J.  W.,  XTV.  28. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  VL  10",  555. 


BIOORAPHIOAL  SKBTOHES. 

Burtt,  Andrew,  XV,  679. 
Burton,  Warren,  IL  333. 
Busch,  V.  727. 
Butler,  Caleb,  IL  54. 
Butler,  J.  D.,  XVIL 
Butler,  Cyrus,  m.  310. 
Buss,  Johannes,  V.  293. 
Caldwell,  C,  XVI.  109. 
Calhodn,  W.  B.,  XV.  212. 
Ccsarius,  J.,  IV.  2  5. 
Carlton,  Oliver.  XV.  523. 
Garter,  James,  V.  337. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 
Cecil.  Sir  W.,  IV.  161. 
Cheever,  £zeki«l,  L  297 ;  TTT,  530. 
Cbeke,  Sir  John,  IV.  163. 
Chrysoloras,  Emanuel,  VIL  440. 
Clojus,  Johannes,  XJ,  418. 
Claxton,  Timothy,  VIIL  253. 
Clerc,  Laurent.  JH.  349. 
Coborn,  C.  R..  XV.  679. 
Coclenius,  C,  IV.  2  5. 
Coffin,  J.  H.,  XVL  784. 
Colburn,  Dana  P.,  XL  280. 
Colbnrn,  Warren,  H.  294. 
Colet,  John.  VUL  291 ;  XVI.  405. 
Comenius,  V.  25. 
Cosmo  de  Medici.  VIL  445. 
Conover,  A.  M..  XTV.  393. 
Cowley,  A.,  TTT  (i51. 
Courteilles,  M.  de,  IIL  704. 
Corston,  William,  X.  363. 
Corte.  P.  A.,  IV.  491. 
Cowdrey,  M.  F.,  XVL  589. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  XIV.  394. 
Crato.  V. 

Cross.  M.  K.,  XVL  751. 
Cruikshank,  J.,  XV.  485. 
Crozet.  Claude,  TTTT.  31. 
Curtis,  Joseph,  L  655. 
Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  XV.  607. 
Dante.  VIL  418. 
Davies.  Charles,  XV.  479. 
Davis,  Wm.  Van  L..  XV.  675. 
Day.  J.,  XVL  126. 
Denman,  XV.  395. 
Denzel,  B.  G.,  VIL  315. 
Delillee,  J.,  m.  158. 
Dewey,  Chester,  XV,  477. 
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NATIONAL  SERIES. 


A  National  SicRnBS  of  the  Aiorioan  Journal  or  Education  is  announc* 
ed  in  adranoe  of  the  completion  of  the  New  Series  on  the  plan  set  forth 
in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  in  1862,  in  consequence  of  the  editor's 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  office  of  Com* 
missioner  of  Education,  created  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  *  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Education.'  The  creation  of  this  office  is  the 
realization,  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  of  his  own  *Plan  of  a  Central 
Agency  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  the  United  States,*  first 
projected  in  rude  outline  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  at  Washington  in  1888,  and  again  in  1889,  in  con- 
nection with  the  objects  and  schedules  of  the  national  census  of  1840  (by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  any  official  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
attendance  for  the  entire  country  was  obtained);  and  more  fully  deyel* 
oped  in  his  communication  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Education,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  Dec.,  1854  In  the  annual  and  special  reports  of  this  new  Depart* 
ment|  much  of  the  information  which  it  was  in  the  plan  of  the  New 
Series  to  collect  and  disseminate,  will  be  given  to  the  public  with  a  fiill* 
ness  and  thoroughness  not  possible  without  official  position  and  much 
clerical  help.  These  reports,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  general  and  perma* 
nent  character,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  have  embodied 
in  this  National  Series,  together  with  such  discussions  of  educational 
topics  as  may  not  be  covered  by  official  documents.  The  immediate 
management  and  all  pecuniary  profits,  if  any  of  that  as  yet  unknown 
quantity,  will  belong  to  the  individual,  or  association,  which  may  be  found 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  publication.  The  organiza* 
tion  of  a  new  Department  to  advance  an  interest,  so  delicate,  so  ex* 
tensive,  and  so  important,  as  the  Education  of  the  People,  without 
authority  to  originate  or  administer  any  system,  institution  or  agency, 
by  which  the  education  of  a  single  person  is  secured,  and  with  means 
and  clerical  force  so  utterly  inadequate  to  even  inaugurate  an  efficient 
system  of  inquiry  and  dissemination — ^will  engross  all  the  energy  and 
time  of  the  Commissioner.  If  he  had  not  g^reat  reliance  on  his  nuiterial 
already  collected,  and  on  the  means  and  methods  of  dissemination  al* 
ready  tried,  he  should  at  once  retire  firom  the  petition  and  continna  his 

labors  in  his  old  unofficial  and  unpaid  way, 

Hbnrt  Barnabd. 

Annapolis,  JfarcK^  1867. 
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To  Subscribers  to  (he  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1867 : 

The  constant  pressure  of  eDgagementa  connected  with  his  withdrawal  from 
the  presidency  of  St  John's  College,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  together  with  a  reluctance  to  announce  the  suspension  or 
abandonment  of  the  publication  of  a  periodical  whose  whole  aim  and  scope 
were  in  harmony  with  his  present  plan  of  operations  as  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  his  conscious  inability,  in  addition  to  his  new 
llibonv  without  essential  help  both  in  the  business  and  editorial  work,  to  comply 
with  the  urgent  requests  of  many  old  subscribers  to  continue  the  publication 
until  the  whole  field  of  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  had  been  thoroughly 
surveyed,  as  was  originally  contemplated,  have,  up  to  this  time,  prevented  tlie 
undersigned  both  from  issuing  the  numbers  for  March  and  June,  and  from  mak- 
ing any  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  failure,  or  of  his  intentions  for  the 
future.  He  is  now  able  to  say  that  under  the  special  management  of  Professor 
D.  N.  Camp,  as  proprietor  and  publisher,  and  the  general  direction  of  its  former 
editor,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued  on 

such  terms  as  will  be  announced  by  him. 

HENRY  BARNA&D.    , 
Wabhinoton,  Jvme  8,  1867. 

NATIONAL  SERIES,  1867-8. 

The  undersigned  will  commence  In  September,  1867,  the  publication  of  a  new 
series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Henbt  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  issued  quarterly,  the  four  numbers 
to  comprise  (with  the  Circulars  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  containing 
Educational  Intelligence,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  included  in  the  Index) 
a  volume  of  800  pages,  with  four  portraits  fh)m  engravings  on  steel,  and  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  School  Architecture. 

Terms  :  For  a  shigle  copy,  one  year,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Katioiial  Series.  $4  00 

For  a  single  number 1  26 

Qp  All  oommunicationa  relating  to  the  National  Series  of  the  Journal  may 
be  addressed  to 

The  American  Journal  or  Education,  Hair^dy  Cbfm., 

Or  to  David  N.  Camp,  Neno  Brikiv^  Gann, 

[Before  tbe  close  of  the  year,  Prof.  Camp  felt  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  management  of  the  Journal,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  National  Series,  the  editor  announced  to 
the  subscribers  that  the  publication  would  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  by  embodying  tbe  official  documents  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  until  he  should  announce  some  other  arrange- 
ment In  the  meantime,  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Bubacribery  for  the  year  1860, 9,  copy  of  the  American 
Year  Book,  which  would  contain  the  statiitics  of  schoola  of  different 
grades,  and  of  charitable  institutions  of  the  different  States,  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  area,  population,  government,  religion, 
industries,  and  resources  of  the  different  countries  in  the  World.] 


BAMAIID'S.NATIONAL  PEDAGOGY. 

Am 
LIBEARI  OP  PRACTICAL  EDUCAiTION. 

BOOKS  rOB  PABENTB,  TKAOHXBS,  80H0OL  OFJIOSBS,  Am)  STUDBNTB. 


National  Pbdaooot  ano  Librakt  or  Peacticaii  Education  : 

I.  Stuoibb  and  Conduct  :  Iieitere,  Eiiays,  and  Soggeatiom  on  the  ReUtire  Tfthie  of  Studies, 

Books  «nd  the  best  Methods  of  Rending,  Manners  and  the  Art  of  Conveisation,  the  Acquisi' 

tion  and  True  Usee  of  Wealth,  and  the  Condoct  of  Life  generallj.    564  pages.    $3.60.    ]875. 

The  best  eridence  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  Letters,  Suggestions,  and  Essays,  is  in 
Ibe  oaaMS  of  their  aatkora*- Addison,  Aiken,  Baeon,  Barrow,  Bc^leigh,  Brougham,  Burletgh, 
Bulwer,  Bums.  Carlyle,  Channing,  Chatham,  Qhesleffield,  Collinrwood,  DeUaineey,  Dupanloup, 
Ereiett,  Faraday,  Franklin,  Froude,  Gladstone,  Grimke,  Hall,  Hamilton,  HersebeU  Humboldt, 
Huxley,  Jameson,  Jerome,  Locke,  Lowe,  Blacaulay,  Mackintosh,  Mill,  Milton,  More,  Niebuhr, 
Newman,  Pitt,  Pope,  Potter,  Raumor,  Sidney,  Soathey,  South,  Swift,  Taylor,  Temple,  Tyndal, 
Whately,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

S.  Psni AET  Schools  and  Elbmbntabt  Insteuction  :  Objeet  Teaehfng  And  OnrI  Lessons 
on  Social  Science  and  Common  Things,  with  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Elmsentary  Instrnction 
iB  the  Primary,  Model,  and  Training  Sehoolsof  Great  BriUin.    Reviaid  Editiiht.^-&H  pp.  93.00. 

Asbbanoo,  Bamaid  (Sheleh  of  Systems  of  Public  ElemenUry  Schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irriand),  Bell,  Brougham,  Currie,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Hay,  Keenan,  Knight,  Laneasler,  Macanlay, 
Mayo,  Hoffrisoo,  Reaa,  Shiekh,  Stow,  SnlliTan,  Tainsh,  Wiidersphi,  Young. 

S.  Enolibh  PBDAOooT'-OiiD  AND  Nbw  !  or.  Treatises  and  Thooghts  on  Education,  the  School, 
aod  the  Teacher.    First  Series.    480  pages.    Seeend  aeries.    006  pages.    $3.50  each.    1876. 

Fint  iSeric*.— Aaeham,  Baeon,  Cowley,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Fuller,  Gray,  Hartlib,  Hood, 
Loclu,  Milton,  Petty,  Shenstone,  Spiencer,  Whately,  Wotton. 

8ee0nd  aeriee.'^AtnolA,  Brinsly,  Calderwood,  Colet,  ColHs,  Coote,  Defoe,  Donaldson,  Duff, 
Elyot,  Evelyn,  Goldsmith,  Hoole,  Johnson,  Jolly,  Lyltletoo,  Macaulay,  Mulcaster,  Parker,  Parr 
Payne,  Pope,  Quick,  Smith,  South,  Southey,  Steele,  Strype,  Todhunter,  Wase,  Webster,  Wobey. 

4.  Ambeican  Pbdaooot  :  Contributions  to  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Education,  by 
Bamafd,  Boigess,  Bushnell,'  Channing,  Cowdery,  Dickinson,  Doane,  Everett,  Fairehild,  Hart, 
Hopkins,  Huntington,  Mann,  Page,  Phtlbrick,  Pierce,  Potter,  Slieldon,  Wayland,  and  Wilbur, 
FibbtSbbikb.    Revised  Ed.    570  pages.    $3.50. 

5.  Gbeman  Pbdaooot  :  Views  of  German  Educators  and  Teachers  mi  the  Prlociplca  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Methods  of  Instruetioo  for  Schools  of  different  Grades.  Revised  Editien,  640 
pagea.  $3.50.  1878.  Abbenrode,  Benneke,  Diestecweg,  Fiehte,  Frobel,  Gcsthe,  Graser,  Hontschel 
Hencomp,  Herbart,  Hentx,  Jacobs,  Meierotto,  Raumer,  Riecke,  Rosenkranx,  Rutliardt,  Wicbem. 

&  Pbbtalossi  and  Swiss  Pbdaooot  :  Memoir,  aod  Edaoational  Prineiples,  Methods,  and 
Influence  of  John  Henry  Pestaloasi,  and  Biograpical  Sketches  of  several  of  bia  Assistants  and 
Disciples:  together  with  Selections  from  his  Publications,  and  aeooButs  of  Sehoob  and  Teachers 
IB  Switerlawi.    R9irieed  Editimt.    656  pages.  $3a». 

7.  Gbeman  Tbachbeb  and  Educationai.  RBroEMSEs  :  Menein  of  Emiaent  Teaehen  and 
BdaaailaeB  wilb  coatribationa  totbe  Hislory  of  Education  in  Germany.    1876.   586  pages.   $3JH). 

Bariy  Cteatiaa  Teaobeni  Basedow,  Comonina,  Erasmus,  Franke,  Hieronymfafis,  Lothet,  Maianc- 
tboo,  Ratieh,  Sturm,  Trotzendorf.  Felbiger,  Kindermann,  Frederic  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  etc. 

8.  Febnch  Tbachbeb,  Scxoolb,  and  Psdaooot— Old  and  Nbw.    648  pages.    $3.50. 
■arly  Obrisliaa-Teaebers  and  Seboola;  Jeaoita,  Cbrtatian  Biotbeia  and  other  Teaching  Oidets ; 

Rabelais,  Ramus,  Montaigne,  Port  Royalists,  Fenelon,  Rollin,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau ;  Taltoy- 
rand,  Coodoraet,  Daunau,  Napoleon;  Oberiin,  Cuvler,  Couiin,  Guizot,  Ravalsson,  Remaset, 
Maroel,  Dumy,  LeVerrier,  Dupanloop,  Mayer,  Marbeau,  Wllm,  and  others. 

9.  Bnolibh  TbachbUb,  Editcatoeb,  and  PEOHOTKEa  or  Education.    6S0  pages.  $3.50. 

10.  Ambeican  Tbachbesi  Educatoes,  and  BBNBrACTOEB  or  Education,  with  130 
Portraits.    5  vols.   $3.50  per  volnme. 

II.  Ambeican  Gbadbd  Public  Schools,  with  Plans  of  School-houses  and  Equipment  and 
Regulations  for  Schools  in  Cities.    556  pages.    $3.50. 

IS.  ArHOEUMS    AND    SUOOBBTIOHB    ON    EDUCATION    AND    MbTHODB    or     InBTEUCTION— 

Ancient  and  Modem.    $3.00. 

13,  ScMOOL  CoDB8.^^-Constitotional  Provisions  respecting  EancatioL,  State'School  Codes,  and 
City  School  Regulations.   $3.00. 

14.  School  Aechitbctueb  :  Principles,  Plans  and  Specifications  for  structures  for  educa- 
tiooal  purposes     Revised  EditianrSOO  pages.    $5.00. 


PLAN  OF  Tills  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Journal  of  Etlucation  will  be  fouud,  on  examination,  to 
hraoe: 

I.  A  Cataloous  of  the  beet  pnblioationi  on  the  organhatioB,  inatnioCicm  and 
diaoipline  of  schooh,  of  erery  grade,  and  on  the  prinoiplea  of  ednoation,  in  the 
English,  Frenoh,  and  Grerman  languages. 

3.  A  HivroET  or  Sducation,  anoieot  and  modem. 

3.  An  Acoount  of  Elrmkntaet  Iastboctioii  di  Bchmpb,  boaed  on  tfao 
reports  of  Baohe,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Edooation  in  the  Unitbd  Statis  :  or  oontribntions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  oommon  or  publio  sohools,  and  other  institntions,  means  and 
agendes  of  popnlar  edncation  in  the  sereral  States 

5.  SouooL  AaoHiTKCTURK  \  OT  the  principles  of  oonstmotion,  fentilation. 
warming,  aoonstioi,  seating,  iSrc,  applied  >  to  sohool  rooms,  leetore  haUs,  and 
class  rooms,  with  Ulostrations. 

6.  KoEMAL  SoBooLs,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  ageneies  for  the  pro 
fessional  training  and  improvement  of  teabhers. 

7.  Ststbm  of  Pubuo  Education  ion  labiii  orriia  and  tillaois,  with  an 
aoooont  of  the  sohools  and  other  means  of  popnlar  ednoation  and  neraation  in  the 
principal  eitiea  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  Ststbm  of  Populae  Education  Foa  spAssaDLT  fopulatid  Dvmicni 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agrionltaral  portiooa  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  AoaicuLTURs,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agrionltnral 
Improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  Scikncb  applied  to  the  mMhanie  arts,  <uvil  engineering,  ^D^ 

II.  Schools  of  Tradb,  Navigation,  CoMMsaci,  d^c 

12.  FbmaLiB  Education,  with  an  acoount  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institotions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Rbform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  HouBKs  OF  Rbfuob,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondart  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oollece, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  sohools  of  agrionltnre,  engineering,  tradci 
navigation,  Ac. 

18.  Collbobs  and  trNTYBRsrnBS. 

19.  ScHoou  or  Thboloot,  Law,  and  Mbdicinb. 

20.   MlUTART   AND  NaYAL  SCHOOLS. 

21.  SupPLBMBNTARY  EDUCATION,  including  adult  scboolB,  evening  aohools, 
courses  of  popnlar  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  dto. 

22.  LtsRARiBS,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogoefaig, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popidar 


23.   iNSriTUTIONS  FOR  TDB  DbaF  AND  DUMB,  BlZND,  AND  IdIOTB. 

24.  SooiBTiBs   roA  tbb  bnoouraobmbnt  of  Soibncb,  thb  Artb  AND  Bdo* 

CATION. 

35.  Pubuo  Musbumb  and  Gallbriib. 

26.  PuBUc  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topios  of  fanmediate 
eniotical  importnnoe  to  teachem  and  school  oflBcers. 

28.  Educational  Bioorapiiy,  or  the  lives  of  distingnished  ednoBton  and 
teachers. 

29.  KDi-cATio.\AL  Benefactors,  or  an  aooonnt  of  the  fovnden  and  beoeflMtorB 
of  O'iuc.'itiouat  and  scientific  institutions. 

."^O.  SsLP-Kni'CATioN;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  eiamples  of  the  pnnait 
of  knowledge  under  difticultics. 

111.  lloMB  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  tke  Family  IVaining 
nf  diflV'rc'Dt  tH'unlrit.*. 

32.  fCoucATioNAL  Nomenclature  and  Indbz  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  trniis  used  in  doHcribing  the  8}'8tems  and  institutions  of  education  in  dlfibr- 
ent  count ricSf  with  rcfcrcnco  to  the  books  whore  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
tvated  of. 

The  Series,  when  eomplcte,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Edooatioh. 


Uarnart  s  ^iincriran  |ournal  of  (Ekcatiou. 


INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 


BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tee  American  Joubnal  of  Education— from  1856  to  X87&— comprises  24  Volomes 
(20,000  octavo  pag«e),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  structures  for  educational  purposes 
and  125  portraits  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.  Pricey  $120  in  cloth;  |1S2  in 
half  Roat;  Single  Volume  in  cloth  $5.00^  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Current  Volimie  in  four  numbers  (International  Series),  $4.00;  Single  number,  I1.25. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

The  International  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will  consist  of 
three  voluTnes  of  at  losist  800  pages  each — and  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicable)  of  subjects  presented  in  the  previous  Series,  and  a  Historical 
Survey  of  National  Systems^  Institutions^  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  light 
which  the  former  volumes  of  the  Journal  may  contribute,  and  the  material  brought 
together  by  the  International  Exposition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  furnish. 
E£U3h  number  will  contain  300  pages,  and  the  three  volumes  will  oe  illustrated  by 
three  Portraits  from  steel  plates,  and  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  International  Series,  wiU  be  published      / 

quarterly:  viz.,  on  the  15th  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  / 

Terms  :    For  a  Single  Copy  of  the  four  consecutive  Numbers  in  a  year,   $4  00 

For  a  Single  Number, 126 

AU  svbseriptions  payable  in  advance.     AU  communications  relating  to  the 

Journal  and    other  putdioations  of  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to 

HENRY  BARNABD, 

P.  O.  Box  U,  Hartford^  Conn. 

Prof.  Quick,  author  of  Educational  Beformers,  in  an  article  in  the  EngHflh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1875,  ^writes : 

Those  who  know  the  wealth  of  German  peedeutical  literature  often  lament  the 
poverty  of  our  own.  But  many  a  man  has  hunted  for  his  spectacles  while  they  were 
on  his  forehead;  and  many  a  reader  in  this  country  has  groped  about  in  the  twilight 
of  a  foreign  language  for  what  he  might  have  seen  in  the  broad  daylight  of  his  own. 
.  .  Indeed,  the  history  of  education  and  treatises  upon  everything  connected  with 
education  may  be  read  without  having  recourse  to  any  foreign  literature  whatevec 
This  wUl  no  doubt  seem  very  startling;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  are 
not  speaking  without  book,  or  indeed  without  the  very  books  we  are  talking  of.  .  . 
We  have  before  us  the  chief  educational  works  that  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  find  that  we  already  have  a  laige  educational  literature  in  our 
own  language.  A  great  deal  of  this  literature  owes  its  origin  to  the  energy  and  edu- 
cational zecd  of  one  man,  the  Hon.  Heniv  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  ''CommisBioner 
of  .Education''  in  the  United  States.  Many  years  ago  he  formed  "a  plan  of  a  series 
of  publications  to  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
History,  Discussion,  and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Inscitutions  and  Metiiods  of  Educa- 
tion in  different  countries."  This  plan  ne  has  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale,  and  we 
now  have  his  *' American  Journal  of  Education"  in  24  volumes  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pages  each.  An  index  to  the  whole  work  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
the  title  might  then  very  fitly  be  changed  to  Barnard? s  Oyclopcedia  of  Education, 

This  great  work,  however,  can  never  oe  generally  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
students.  The  price  alone  (£20)  must  exclude  it  from  private  libraries.  But  it  may 
be  consulted  at  public  libraries,  at  the  British  Museum  e.  g.,  and  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  is  a  inine  which  may  be  very  profitably  worked  by  the  editors  of  Educa- 
tixmal  Journals  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  "American 
Journal"  in  order  to  get  particular  papers  in  it.  Dr.  Barnard  has  lately  issued  a 
great  number  of  thesepapers  as  separate  publications.  To  show  what  stores  of  liter- 
ature already  exist  in  foiglish  we  publish  tne  list  (600  titles)  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

Prof.  Hodgson,  Edinburgh  University,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  vigorous 
educators  of  the  age,  in  an  Address  before  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in 
September,  1875,  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  History  of  Education  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, but  in  a  prefiitory  note  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Address  adds : 

Since  this  Address  was  printed,  my  friend  Mr.  <^ck  has  called  my  attention  to 
Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education^  which  really  contains,  thoueh  not  in 
continuous  fonn,  a  history,  and,,  it  may  be  said,  an  encyclopeedia  of  education. 
Papers  extracted  from  it,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  may  now  be  pur- 
chased separat^.  A  list  of  these  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
Education  for  July  last.  [Dr.  Barnard,  it  is  understood,  will  in  1876-7  issue  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  History  of  Education,  more  complete  so  fkr  as  British 
and  American  Systems  and  Institutions  are  concerned  than  Raumer,  Fritz,  Schmid, 
or  I^dmer.] 


r 


BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tbs  Amkrican  Joubnal  07  Eduoation— from  1856  tol873— <x>mpri8e8  24  Volumes 
(20,000  octavo  pages),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  structures  for  educational  purposes 
and  125  portrait  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.  Pnce,  $120  in  doth;  $1S2  in 
half  Roat:  Single  Volume  in  doth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Coirent  Volume  in  four  numbers  ilntemational  Series),  $4.00;  Bingle  number,  $1.25. 

LNTKHNA^OlTAIi  8KBIESL 

The  International  Series  of  the  Asosrigan  JotTRNAL  of  Education  will  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  at  least  800  pages  each — and  will  be  derroted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicable)  of  subjects  presented  in  the  preivious  Series,  and  a  llistariciil 
Survey. of  National  Systems^  JnstUuHonSf  and  Meihods  of  Instruction  In  the  light 
which  the  former  volumes  of  the  Journal  mav  contribute,  and  the  material  brou^!2t 
together  by  the  International  Exposition  of  1376  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  fumu;^ 
Each  number  will  contain  200  pages,  and  the  three  volumes  will  oe  illustrated  ;-y 
three  Portraits  from  steel  plates,  and  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 


COKTENTS  OP  NUMER  ONB. 
JanTiairy,   1876, 
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Biolog^,  zvil,  27. 
Blparute  OmuiUation,  zvil,  97. 
Birkbeck,  Schools,  x,  768.  [1. 8.  881. 

Birch  and  Rod  in  Literature,  ▼,  860;  xvii,  97,  818; 
Bishop,  N.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  zvli,  90, 40;  1. 8. 

Educational  Work,  v,  861. 
Blackie,  8.  G..  Cretinism,  ii,  788. 
Blacks,  Schools  for,  zlz,  803. 
Blackboard,  zvil,  97. 198, 558 ;  I.  S.  606.  609. 

Directions  for  Black-wall,  iz,  568.  .  J| 

Black-law  of  Conn.,  zlz,  880. 
Blair,  J.,  William  and  Mary  College,  zziv,  158. 
Blewett,  6.  T.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  zvil,  88. 
Blind,  Schools  for,  zvli,  84. 

Summary  of  Condition,  S.  V.  I.,  497. 
Blockman,  Pestaloszi  at  Neuhof,  zvil,  90. 
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Boards  of  Bdncation,  six,  410. 

Hietoiieal  Development,  I.  S. 
Boarding-roand,  Practice  in  poor  districts,  y,  861 ; 

XX,  607;  zxli,  881. 
Boardine  School,  System  In  France,  xxii,  686. 

Bngiand,  zvi,  619. 

Rossla,  XX,  49^ 
Boating.  Students,  L  S. 
Boccaccio,  xvil,  90. 
Bodldaa  librur,  I.  8. 
Bodlelgfa^ir  Tnomas,  xxili,  71. 
Bodiker,  T.,  Gennan  Lsngnage,  xi,  486. 
Bohemia,  xvii,  181, 166;  xxi,  808. 
Bolivia,  xTlli,  807. 

Bok^rna,  Universitr,  Savlgny,  xxil,  875. 
Bolinfbroke,  xvil,  80. 

Bonef,  J.  P.,  Articolation  of  Deaf  Mutes,  1680, 
Booglii,  Public  Schools  in  Italy,  xx,  147. 
BonHkce.  St.,  xvil,  684:  xxiv,  696. 
Bonn,  University,  v,  861 ;  xx,  606. 

Agrfcnltiiral  School,  xxi,  907. 

Pedagogic  Seminarv,  xix,  649. 
^onnal,  Pestalozzi's  Scnool,  vll,  661. 
Bonner,  School  at  Rotherbam  in  1680,  xvii,  880. 
Book  Agents,  yjy,  480. 

Book-keeping,  xiv,  880 ;  xix,  480 ;  xxi,  688 ;  xzii,  694. 
Book-ieaming,  v,  861 ;  xvii.  37. 
Books  for  PapUs,  Supply  of,  xix,  48. 
Books  and  Ltoraries,  xvii,  87 ;  xxiil.  063. 
Books  on  Sdacation,  Schools  and  Methods,  i,  760. 
Boppo,  xxiv,  848. 
Boigi,  J.,  Orobaa  School,  xvii,*80. 
Boroq^-roaa  Schools,  xvii,  87, 81. 
Booth,  J.,  Examination,  v,  861. 
Borromeo,  San  Carlos,  II,  783 ;  v.  861 ;  I.  S. 
Boston  PttblicSchools,  v,  861 :  xvii,  88 ;  xix,  460, 470. 

Historical,  x,  716 ;  xli,  637 ;  I.  S. 

Primary  Schools,  xix,  470. 

Latin  ScbooU  xli,  i9i;  xiU,  745;  xix,  487. 

English  B\^  School,  xix,  484. 

University,  I.  S, 

AtbenKum,  v,  860:  S.  V.  587. 

Public  Libraiy,  vii,  723;  S.  V.  687. 

Girls'  High  School,  xUi,  948 ;  xix.  488 j  xxiv,  197. 

Institute  of  Technology,  xix,  487 ;  8.  Y.  887. 

Central  Art  School,  I.  8. 

Lowell  Lectures,  vlli,  681. 

Ifnsic  and  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  I.  S. 

Historical  Societies,  I.  S. 

Edncatlonal  fienefhctions,  xvii,  87. 

Teachers*  Association  1818,  xv,  fS9. 

School  Architecture,  xvii,  87 ;  xxiv,  646. 
Botany,  viii,  681 ;  xvii,  87 ;  xxUi,  008. 

Study  for  Oirls,  x.  640. 
Botanic  Oardena,  Earliest,  v,  690,  861. 
Botta,  Y.,  xvii,  80. 
Boucher.  J.,  xix,  808. 
Bowen,  F.,  xvii,  80. 

Bowditch,  N.,  American  Science,  v,  861 :  vii,  868. 
Bowdoin  College,  v,  861 ;  xvili.  196 ;  S.  Y.  660. 
Bowman,  John  d.,  Kentucky  university,  8.  Y.,  801. 
Boy  Tutor,  at  Winchester,  xvi,  887. 
Boyle,  R.,  vii,  838;  L  S. 
Bnldwood,  J.,  ill,  848;  ix,  848. 
Braille,  L..  Writing  Board  for  the  Blind,  8.  Y.,  400. 
Bralnerd,  J.,  Memoir,  Schools  as  tbey  were,  xvi,  881. 
Brazenose,  Brazinium,  or  Brasinhuse  College,  I.  S. 
Brazil,  xvili,  807.  [I.  8. 

System  and  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction, 
Br6al,  M.,  PupUs  Preparation  by  Himself,  1. 8. 544. 
Breck,  S..  Normal  Schools,  xix,  787. 
Breckenrldge,  R.  J.,  Schools  in  Kentucky,  v,  861. 
Breda,  Miluaiy  Academy,  xiv,  848. 
Bremen,  xviii,  807 ;  xix,  698. 
Breslan.  University,  v,  861 ;  xx,  748. 

Pedagojgiic  Seminary,  xvii.  480. 

StudenfLifb— Raumer,  vii,  788. 
Brest,  Naval  School  xii,  868. 
Bridgeman.  Laura,  Memoir,  xvil,  88 ;  I.  8. 
Bridges,  Soiool  for  Engineers,  xxi,  781. 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  xvil,  80, 680. 


Brimmer,  M.,  vii,  738. 

Brinsley,  John^xxiv,  186. 

Bristed,  C.  A.,  English  University  lifb, 

British  America,  xvili,  807. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  x,  768. 

British  Isles,  and  Christian  Church,  xxiv,  48. 

Museum,  xxil,  43. 

Museum  of  Practical  Qeology,  vi,  880. 

Art  and  Portrait  Gallery,  x£l,  900. 

Scientific  InBtitutlone,  xxil,  71. 

Science  and  Arts  Association,  xxil,  88. 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  xvii,  80. 
Bromberg,  xx,  891,  99^, 

Bromfield,  J.,  xvii,  88.  [xvil,  80. 

Brooks,  Charles,  Memoir  uid  Portrait,  xvil,  90; 

Labors  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  1, 861 ;  LS. 
Brooks,  Edward,  Memoir  and  portrait. 
Brooks,  K.,  Memoir  of  Wayland,  xvil,  80. 
Brooklyn,  xix,  88,  403,  80. 
Brothers,  Teaching  Orders,  v.  861 ;  xxiv.  748. 
Brownson,  A.  O.,  Education  defined,  xlii,  18. 
Brown,  John  Carter,  Memoir,  I.  8. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  88. 
Brown  University,  v,  861 ;  S,  Y.  5-  8- 

Brown,  William,  Library  and  Museum,  Liverpool, 
Brownell,  T.  C,  Trlnitv  College.  I.  8. 
Brougham,  Henry,  xvii,  80;  xxlii,  161. 
Bruhl,  Normal  School,  xiv,  807;  xix,  807. 
Brunswick,  xvili,  807;  Public  Schools,  xvi,  81; 

xix,  608,  708 ;  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  187. 
Brussels,  Art  Institutions,  xxi,  600. 

University,  xxi,  606.  [x,  888. 

Buchanan,  J.,  First  English  Inihnt  School  Teacher, 
Buckham,  M.  H.,  xvil,  SO. 

Buckingham,  J.  T.,  Schools  as  they  were,  xvii,  88. 
BudaeuB,  French  Scholarship, 
Budget,  XX.  771. 

BuflSlo,  Public  Schools,  xix,  808.  [186. 

Bngenhagen,  Church  and  School  Organizer,  xxiv, 
Building,  Schools  for,  xxi,  808. 
Buildings  for  Educational  Purposes,  xvii,  86 ;  xxii, 

401 ;  xxili,  860;  xxiv,  445;  S.  V.  686. 
Bulaeus,  (Boulay,)  C.  E.,  University  of  Paris,  ix,  66. 
Bulkley,  J.  W.,  xvii,  80, 88. 
Bulklev,  L.,  Bequest  to  New  London,  v,  861. 
Bullock,  Gov.,  xvii,  671. 
Bunco,  J.  M.,  xiv,  818 ;  xxii,  866. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Sarmlento's  Labors,  xvi,  507. 
Busch,  H.,  V,  868. 

Burchett,  K.,  Instruction  in  Drawing,  xxii,  6l 
Bureau  of  Education,  S.  Y.  I. 
Burgdorf.  iv,  880 ;  xx,  68.  [606. 

Burgh  Schoold,  Scotland,  xix,  718;  xxii,  468;  xxili. 
Burgess,  O.,  Religion  in  Common  Schools,  xvii,  20. 
Burgher  Schools,  viii,  681 ;  xvii,  81,  681 ;  xix,  608; 

XX,  760;  xxi,  808;  xx,  460;  xxil,  006. 

Higher  Burcher,  viii,  4OT ;  xii,  531 ;  idx,  687. 
Burke,  Bdmund,  xvii,  80. 
Burleigh,  Advice,  xxili,  74. 
Burlington,  University  of  Yermont,  v,  868. 
Burmah,  xviii,  807. 

Bums,  Robert,  Advice  to  a  Friend,  xxili,  06. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  Memoir  and  Portmit,  xvil,  80. 

Normal  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  xvii,  80. 
Bursas,  vii,  160;  xx,  758. 
Bursaries,  xix,  720;  Scotch,  xxii,  496. 

Condition  of  Award,  xxil,  400. 
Bnrscbenschaft,  Constitution,  vll,  788. 

Land^mansnaften,  vii,  161. 
Barton.  Warren,  11,  888;  xvii,  88. 
Burtt,  A,,  XV,  880. 
Bushnell,  H.,  xvil,  80;  xxiii,  887. 

Memoir  and  Educational  Work,  I.  8. 
Business,  Education  for,  xx,  814. 

General,  v,  811 ;  ix,  185. 

Special  Colleger,  8.  Y. 
Buss,  J.,  and  Peetalozzl,  xvii,  80, 88. 
Bussey,  B.,  Ix,  687;  S.  V.  884. 
Butler,  Caleb,  xvii,  54. 
Butler,  Cyrus,  v,  862. 
BuUer,  J.  D.,  Addresses,  ii,  948 ;  xiv,  887. 
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Byfleld,  Emenon^s  School,  x,  662. 

Byron,  Ladv,  Reformatory  Schoola,  xvU,  30. 

Byron,  Lord,  xzlii,  448. 

Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  xyII,  898 ;  I.  8. 

Caccla  College,  v,  882. 

Csesar,  Privileges  to  Teachers,  zxiv,  460. 

Ceesarea,  School  of,  xxiv,  836. 

Cadet  Denned,  xlil,  49. 

Cadet  Corps,  In  Prassia,  xii,  810. 

Cadeus,  zll,  731 ;  xviii,  807;  xxiii,  963. 

Cady,  L.  F.,  ClMsical  Instmctlon,  xtII,  SO. 

Casliari,  University,  xx,  185. 

Cauusansio,  J.,  Pioas  Schools,  xx,  306. 

Calculus,  Differential,  xii,  91 :  xxi,  802. 

Calderwood,  H.,  Teaching— its  Ends  and  Means, 

Caldwell,  Charles,  xvii,  30.  [I.  S.  407. 

Caldwell,  J.,  xvi,  860;  xxiv,  803. 

Calendar,  Ecclesiastical,  I.  S. 

French  oflTOS,  xxii,  668. 
Calhoun,  John  C,  Letter  on  Studies,  I.  8. 
Calhoun,  W.  B.,  Memorial,  xvii,  30. 
California,  xvili,  807;  xvii,  31, 119. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  119. 

Common  School,  v,  862. 

State  Teachers  Association,  xxiv,  886. 

Revised  School  Law,  xvi,  688. 

Colleges  and  University,  xviii,  196:  S.  V.  M6. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  College,  S.  V. 
Calisthenics,  xvii,  27, 1.  S.  [134. 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  Memoir,  L  S. 

Object  Teaching,  xvii,  30. 
Callen berg.  Normal  School  for  Females,  xx,  566. 
Camarino.  University,  xx,  185. 
Cambridge  University  and  Colleges,  xxiv,  406. 

Mathematical  Tripos  and  other  Examinations, 

Organisation,  Studies,  and  Resources,  I.  S. 

Student  Life— Bristed  and  Everett. 
Cambridge,  Hopkins  Bene&ctlon,  v,  863. 

Harvard  College,  and  Schools,  xvii,  38. 

Public  High  School,  Everett,  vii,  860. 
Camden,  Greek  Grammar,  xvii,  991. 
Camp,  David,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 
Campe,  at  Dessau,  v,  606, 517 ;  I.  S. 
Canada,  Dominion,  xvili,  807;  xvii,  81. 
Canada,  Upper,  Public  Instruction,  xvii,  81. 
Canada,  Lower,  Educational  Institutions,  xvii,  81. 
Canon  Law,  xxiv,  886. 
Canons,  Regular,  xxiv,  744. 
Canterbury,  School  for  Colored  Girls,  xix,  838. 
Capping  and  Capping  Book,  xvll,  290,  803. 
Care  ofSchool  Premises,  xix,  483. 
Carlsnihe,  Polytechnic  School,  xxi,  68. 

English  Report  on  Scientiflc  Character,  1. 8. 
Gamot,  Competition  Principle,  xxili,  793. 
Cartesian  Philosophy,  I.  S. 
Carving  and  Painting,  I.  S.  406. 
Cariyle,  T.,  xvll,  30. 

university  Address,  xxlll^  962. 
Carpenter,  Marv,  xvii,  20. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.,  xxi,  139. 
Carter,  James  G.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  20. 
Casauban,  I.,  Memoir,  I.  S. 
Casslodoms,  xxiv,  621. 
Catechetical  Method,  Ix,  867;  xvii,  20. 
Catechism-day,  xUi,  1.38. 
Catechism  of  Methods,  xvll,  37. 
Catechism  in  Schools,  xvii,  838;  xx,  770:  xxli,  906. 
Cathedral  Schools,  xx,  770 ;  xxiv,  44,  496. 
Catholic  Church,  Schools  in  U.  S.,  II,  436 ;  xx,  770. 
Catholic  Church,  Promoter  of  Learning,  I.  8. 

Religious  Orders,  xxiv,  637. 

Temming  Orders,  xxiv.  743;  I.  8. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  886. 

Decrees  of  Councils,  vlll.  348. 

Popes,  Active  in  Education,  xxiv,  881. 

Claims  In  respect  to  Public  Funds,  xlv,  716, 818, 
Catholeplstemlad— Woodward,  I.  S.  U  S. 

Cato,  Sentences— Hoole,  xvll,  249,  270. 
Cattell,  W.  C,  and  Lafayette  College,  I.  S. 
Cavalry,  Schools  of,  xii,  800;  xxiU,  682. 


CecU,  Sir  William,  xvll,  20,  88. 
Cemeteries  and  Rural  Improven^ents,  8.  Y. 
Census,  National,  xvll.  81 ;  xix,  801. 

Census  of  1850,  vl,  667. 

Census  of  1860,  S.  V.  121. 

Census  of  1870,  xxiv,  249. 

Census  of  1840,  xxiv,  886. 

Illiteracy,  disclosed,  xix,  801. 


Central  Society  of  Education,  x,  838. 
Centralization  of  Public  Instruction,  xxii,  679. 
Ceylon,  xvili,  807. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  Memoir,  I.  8. 

Sanitary  Movement  and  Ed.,  xv,  66 ;  xxiii,  962. 
Chalk  and  Tablet,  xvii,  193. 
Chalmere,  Thomas,  The  Parochial  School,  Ix,  292. 

Religious  Element,  ix,  238. 
Chalons,  School  of  Art,  xxi,  802. 
Chambers.  W.  R.,  Infimt  Education,  1,  772. 

Schools  of  Holland,  xlv.  694. 
Champaux,  William,  xxiv,  371. 
ChanceUor,  University,  xxii,  906. 
Chandler,  A.,  Benefhctlon  to  Dartmouth,  8.  V.  278. 
Chandler  School  of  Science,  S.  V.  278. 
Channlng,  W.  E..  xvll,  20 ;  I.  S. 

Charles  I,  and  Fine  Art  in  England,  xxii,  41. 
Chant,  Roman,  School  of.  xxiv,  8w. 
Chapel  Attendance  in  Universities,  I.  8. 
Chapone,  Mrs.,  Citations. 

C^ptal  College  of  Commerce,  xxi,  802.  pS14. 

Character,  Formation  of,  vii,  363 ;  x,  763 ;  I.  8. 482, 
Charitable  Uses.  Law  of— Qirard  Case,  I.  S. 
Charity  and  Selfishness,  ix,  606. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  Mrs.  Jameson,  v,  862 ;  I.  8. 
Charity  Schools,  of  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
Charitable  Institutions,  xix,  807 ;  xvili,  807.  [I.  8. 
Charlemagne,  Schools  of.  xxiv,  886. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Public  Schools,  xix,  84. 

College  of  1794,  S.  V.  467. 
Charlestown,  Mass.  Early  Free  Sdiool,  xll,  685. 
Chatham,  Earl  of,  Letters,  xxlil,  126. 
Chatham,  School  of  Military  Ei^neers,  xxlll,  606. 
Chauncey,  C.  Second  President  of  Harvard,  Ix,  186. 
Channcey  Hall  School,  xill,  851. 
Chanvau,  P.  J.  O.,  xvii,  20. 
Cheeshahtean  Muck,  Mlran  Graduate,  ix,  186. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel,  xvll,  20.  ac^ 

Early  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  xii,  688. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  xvlf,  20. 
Cheltenham  College,  xv,  102. 
Chemnitz,  Industrial  School,  Iv,  262. 
Chemistry,  xvll.  27;  xxi,  8il2. 

In  American  Colleges,  I.  8. 
Cherokee  Indians,  Schools,  v,  862. 
Chester  Diocesan  Normal  School,  x,  662. 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  Letters,  xxiii,  128. 
Chess,  Game— Franklin,  I.  S. 
Chicago,  xvii,  36:  xix.  893,  xxiv,  677. 

Educational  Beneractions,  I.  8. 

Manual  of  Methods,  xix,  661. 
Chidlngs,  xill,  669. 
Child,  Christian  Doctrine  respecting,  I.  8. 

Relations  to  Nature,  Society,  God,  xiv,  818. 

Pagan  and  Jewish  Views,  I.  8. 
Childhood,  xvll,  27;  xxiv,  886. 
Chill,  xvllj.  807;  xvl,  696. 
Chllson's  Furnace,  xvii,  792. 
China,  xvili,  808. 

Educational  Views— Examinations,  xii,  783. 

Now  Views,  European,  I.  8. 
Choate,  Rufhs,  xvii,  20. 
Choristers,  iv,  844. 

Christ,  The,  Silent  Power  of,  xxiii,  963. 
Christ  and  Socrates— Rousseau,  v,  484. 
Christ's  HospiUl,  vlll,  270. 
Christian  Brothers,  xvii,  30;  xxiv,  836. 
Christian,  but  not  Protestant  or  Catholic,  xiv,  714. 
Christian  Charity,  Distinctive,  v,  862;  I.  8. 

Binney,  in  Girard  Will  Case,  I.  8. 
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Cbristiaii  Schools,  Early,  rlU,  849 :  zzlv,  886. 

CluistiaD  Knowledge  Boclety,  I.  8. 

ChrlPtoffel,  R^Pe(>Uloui*8  IJue  and  Viewp,  vll,  676. 

Chiyaolonut,  E.,  Greek  Literature,  xvil,  88. 

Chnreb,  Bingtuun  Librarr,  v,  848. 

Charch  Edacation  Society,  xxiv,  886. 

Cicero,  xvU,  90;  zziii,  962;  zxiv,  886. 

Training  as  an  Orator,  xxiii,  166. 
Cimon  at  Auiena,  zxiv,  88. 
Cincinnati,  xix,  898;  xxiv,  698. 

See  Hagfaee,  Woodward,  McMynn  Charities. 
CIslo,  Janas,  School  Calendar  of  Lather,  xxiv,  lOS. 
Cistercians,  or  Bemardines,  xxiv,  748,  886. 
Cities,  American,  Population,  v,  868 ;  S.  Y. 

Cost  for  Teachers,  Saperintendents,  xix,  408. 
Citixenehip,  Edacation  for,  L  S.  489. 
City  Life,  xili,  8S8:  xxiv,  31. 
City  Systems,  xiv,  S66 ;  xix,  77, 408, 419,  498. 

Flan,  XV,  809. 

Courses  of  Studies,  xix,  466. 

Boles  and  Regulations,  xix,  4S1. 

European  Systems,  xix,  687. 

Teachers  Associations,  xiv,  818. 
CtvUizatlon,  xxiv,  886. 

Ancient,  xxiv,  686. 

Christian,  xxiv,  886. 

Grecian,  xxiv,  886. 

Modem,  xxlii,  96S. 

Soman,  xxiv,  886. 

American,  vii,  860. 
Civil  Engineering,  Schools  In,  xxi,  809. 
Civil  Law,  Faculty,  vii,  96;  Modem,  xxiv,  797. 
CHvil  Wars,  Influence  on  Schools,  vii,  867. 
Cl^OoB,  and  the  German  Langusge,  xvli,  90. 
Clark,  H.  G.,  Ventilation,  xvli,  90. 
Clarke,  Hyde,  Education  in  Turkey,  xx,  1. 
Clarke,  J.  P.,  Educational  Views,  I.  S. 
Clarke,  John,  and  Clarke  Institut'n,  Northampton, 
Clarke,  Sheldon,  Tale  College,  x,  698. 
Clap,  President  of  Yale,  v.  669. 
Class,  Pupils  to  a,  xxlll,  606. 
Class  Svstem,  v,  868;  xix,  898. 
Classical,  Origin  of  term,  xxlii,  900. 
Classical  Culture  in  French  Sec.  Schools,  xxil,  681. 
daaeical  Leaming,  Progressive  Developm%  v,  868. 

Italy,  vii,  418, 486. 

Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  vll,  418, 488. 

Advent  of  Greek  Scholars,  vll,  486. 

Eminent  Italian  Teachers,  vii,  441. 

En^sh  Scholars— -Geoige  Linacer,  I.  S. 

German  Scholars,  Agrlcola,  &c.,  Iv,  717. 

French  Scholars,  do.,  I.  S. 

English  Teachers  In  American  Schools. 
Classical  Studies  and  Instrac,  xvli,  97 ;  xxlll,  968. 
Classiflcatlon  for  Instractlon,  xxlii,  968. 
Classlflcatlon,  Mental  Habit,  II,  881 ;  xi,  614. 
daxton,  T.,  School  Apparatus,  xvli,  90. 
Clay,  Henry,  Public  Lands  to  Education,  I.  S. 
Clay,  Rev.  J.,  Juvenile  Criminals,  v,  868. 
Cleanliness,  Provliilons  for,  v,  868 ;  xix,  484. 
Cleanthes  in  Athens,  xxiv,  96. 
Clerc.  Laurent,  xvil,  SO. 
ClergT  and  Schools,  Iv,  840. 

New  England  Schools,  xvil,  919,  644. 
Cleieland,  Bummer  Academy,  xvi,  408. 
Cleveland,  Public  Schools,  xix,  898. 
Clinton,  DcWitt,  xvil,  90. 
Clinton.  Moigan  School,  I.  S. 
Clocks  in  School-room,  xix,  898. 
aoister  Schools,  xxli,  719;  xxiv,  887. 
Cobb,  Lyman,  Corporal  Punishments,  i,  771. 
Gobura,  C.  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvli,  88. 
Cochin,  Infknt  Asylums,  xx,  969. 
Codes,  School,  xxll,  906,  8.  V." 
Co-edncatl<«  of  Sexes,  xvU,  886. 
Coggeshall,  W.  T.,  Schools  of  Ohio,  v,  868. 
Coeswell^llce,  and  Deaf  Mute  Instractlon,  v,  868. 
Counbra  Unlvervlty,  xx.  698. 
Ookeabnry  College  In  Maryland,  xxiv,  151. 
Colbom,  Dana  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait;  xvil,  90, 88. 
C<^boni,  Warren,  xvli,  90,  88. 


Cole,  David,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  90. 

Cole.  Henry,  Science  and  Art  Dept.,  xxil,  49. 

Coleman,  Henry,  xvii,  90.  [x,  639. 

Coleridge,  Derwent.  St.  Mark's  Training  College, 

Coleridge,  8.  T..  xvii,  90. 

Colet,  I)ean,#uid  St.  Fanrs  School,  xvi,  667. 

Collective  Teaching,  xvii,  97. 

College,  American,  v,  868:  xvil,  88;  xxiv,  887. 

How  flir  Copied  iVom  Eng.,  xiv,  867 ;  S.  V.  846. 

Resemblance  to  Geraaan  Gymnasium,  v,  869. 

Compared  with  Eng.  and  Gcr.  Higher  £d.,  ix, 

Objections  Considered,  vU,  861 ;  id,  999.    [119. 

Cost  to  Students,  xl,  980. 
College  In  English  System,  I,  961 :  xxiv,  406. 
College  In  French  Sytntem,  tx,  388. 
Colleges  In  University,  xxiv,  887. 
Coll^um  Carolinnm  at  Bmnswick,  xxi,  186. 
Collegium  Illustre  of  Duke  Christopher,  ix,  79. 

Institution  of  the  Christian  Man,  xvi,  671. 
Collingwood,  Admiral,  xxlll,  968. 
Colllnson,  Peter,  and  John  Bartram,  I.  S. 
Collls,  J.  D.,  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  xvil,  90. 
Cologne,  Gymnasium,  xix,  699. 
Colonial  Legislation  respecting  Schools.  8.  V.  1 .  496. 
Color,  Lessons  in,  be,  898 ;  xil,  614 ;  xiv,  98 ;  xix,  898. 
Colorado,  xviii,  808. 
Colored  Children  and  Schools,  xix,  197.  801. 

Legal  Status  in  each  State,  xix,  808. 
Colt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jarvls^rmsmear. 
Colt,  Samuel,  Aid  to  Technical  Education. 
Colnmbanus  and  Luxueil,  xxiv,  787. 
Columbia,  and  lona,  xxiv,  404. 
Columbia  College,  xxiv,  149, 161 ;  S.  V.  669. 
Columbia,  District,  xix,  6. 
Comenlus,  Amos,  Memoir,  v,  86;  xvil,  90. 

Educational  views,  v,  868. 
Comfort,  and  Comfortable  Homes,  Ed.  for,  I.  8. 
Commencement,  or  Bncieuia,  at  Oxford,  ii,  984; 

Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  xxiii,  154.    [1. 8. 

Yale  in  1814,  xxiv,  169.  [809. 

Commerce,  and  Commercial  Schools,  xx,  780 ;  xxi, 
Committee  of  Privy  Coimcil  on  Ed.,  x,  888,  707. 
Commissioner  of  Ed.,  xvii,  64;  xix,  898;  8.  V.  7. 
Common  Place  Book,  xiil,  119. 
Common  School,  Defined,  xii,  470 ;  xxiv,  996,  990. 
Common  Schools,  xvii,  81,  870;  xxiv,  887. 
Common  Sense,  v,  476;  xvli.  97. 
Common  Things,  Instraction  In,  x,  98;  xvii,  97. 
Commoners  at  Oxford,  I.  8. 
Commons,  or  Common  Table,  xxiv,  887. 
Communication,  Power  of.  Hi,  895. 
Comparison,  Discipline  of,  li,  899.  [809. 

Competitive  Examination,  xvii,  97;  xx,  978;  xxlll, 

German  Criticism,  xxil,  678. 

French  Practice,  xiv.  818. 

English  Strictures— Seeley.  Todhunter,  I.  8. 
Composition,  xvil,  27:  xxiii,  068;  xxiv,  837. 
Compulsory   School   Attendance,  xvli,  97;   xix, 

w8 ;  XX,  770 ;  xxiv.  837. 
Computum,  In  Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  616. 
Comstock,  Adam.  New  York  System,  8.  V.  1.  496. 
Conception,  Faculty  of,  iv,  904. 
Conception,  Mental,  v,  868. 
Concert  Recitations,  xvii,  416. 
Concordat  with  Rome,  xxiii,  649.  [Ix,  899. 

Concour,  or  Public  Competition  for  Appointments, 

German  Criticism,  xxii,  678. 
Conduct  and  Studies,  xvil,  97;  xxiii,  968. 
Condorcet,  and  Daunou,  xx,  9i69;  xxll,  I.  8. 
Conferences  of  Teachers,  xvil,  668 ;  xix,  658 ;  xx, 

770;  xxil,  836. 
Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster— Alcott,  i,  771. 
Conflict  of  Studies— Old  and  New— I.  8. 
Confhclus,  xvii.  90 ;  I.  S. 
Congregation  and  Convocation  In  Oxford.  I.  8. 
Congress  of  U.  8.,  xvlii,  808:  xix,  898. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  v,  864. 

General  Index  to  Volume  I— IV.  I.  S.  i 

Connecticut,  Statistics,  v,  859 ;  xvili,  994,  808. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xi.  615  ;  xvil,  88. 

Common  School  System,  xvli,  81 ;  xxiv,  867. 
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School  Fnnd— HlstoiT,  ▼,  196, 196, 141 ;  vl,  867. 
Inflaence  Qoeetionea.  v,  1S6, 188,  8BS. 
Gmmmar  Schools,  ZTii.  82;  zxil,  887,  869. 
CoHegee,  xvtl,  88,  87 ;  zxiv,  844. 
Sheffield  Sclentiflc  School,  S.  Y.  140. 
School-houses,  xvil,  86 :  xxil,  40|l 
Colored  Children  and  Schools,  zlx,  888. 
Teachers^  Associations,  xvil,  86. 
Institntes,  xv,  887. 
Normal  School,  x,  15 ;  zrii,  80. 
Libraries,  S.  V. 
Connecticut  Reserve  in  Ohio— History,  yi,  878, 419. 
Discussion  in  L^lslatnreof  Conn.,  Ti,884. 
Viil^nia-policj  Contrasted,  vi,  419. 
Conover,  A.  M.,  xxii,  88. 
Conscience,  Moral  Element,  Ix,  86. 
Conscience  Claase, In  Bngiish  System,  xxtVjMl. 
Conseiratorjr  of  Arts,  Paris,  ix,  406 ;  xxl,  489. 
Consistoriom,  xlx,  804. 
Constitntional  Proyisions  respecting  Bdncation, 

Each  State,  xvll,  81 ;  xxiv,  887. 
ConstnictiTO  Method,  xvii.  27. 
Consulate  in  France,  xxii,  770. 
Contagious  Diseases,  xix,  486. 
Convent  Schools,  viii,  68S ;  xx,  770. 
Conversation,  xvii,  27:  xxiii,  968. 
Conversational  Method,  xvii,  97;  xx,  906. 
Conventores,  at  Tubingen,  ix,  66. 
Convitti,  XX,  770.      # 
Cooper,  Peter,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  I.  8. 
Cooper  Union,  iv,  696;  xix,  779. 
Cooper,  W.  M..  History  of  the  Rod,  1.  S. 
Coote,  B.,  Enenish  Schoolmaster,  xvii,  91. 
Copeland,  P.,  First  Free  School  in  Va.,  xli.  599, 688 ; 
Copenhagen,  Special  Schools,  xxi.  701.     [B.  V.  845. 
Coram,  R.,  Plan  for  Free  Schools  in  1791, 8.  V.  885. 
Corby,  Old  and  New,  xxiv,  887. 
Corcoran,  W.  W.,  Gallery  of  Art.  xix,  748. 

Benefactions  to  Education,  1.  S. 
Cordova— Arabic  Schools  and  Teaching,  I.  S. 
Cornell.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xxiv,  447:  I.  S.  . 
nniversity.  xxiv,  887.  [^cxiii,  968. 

Corporal  Punienment,  xvil,  97;  xix,  891;  xx.  770; 
Corston,  W.,  New  Industry  and  Schools,  x,  868. 
Costa  Rica,  xviii,  809.  [119. 

Cotta,  Madame  Conrad,  Influence  on  Luther,  xxiv. 
Council  of  Military  Education,  England,  xxiil,  908. 
Country  Training,  xvii,  97;  xxlii,  968;  S.  V.  880. 
Wherein  inferior  to  City,  ii,  588;  111,  898. 
Superior  to  City,  xli,  490. 
County  Supervision,  ii,  596,  755;  xv,  991. 
Courses  of  Study,  i  v,  840 ;  v,  869 ;  xvii,  898 ;  xix,  198 ; 
xxlii,  906. 
Elementary,  xvii,  81. 
Graded  Scnools,  xix,  466,  819. 
Gymnasia,  xix,  609 ;  xxii,  776. 
Normal  Schools,  xvii,  89. 
University,  I.  S. 
Courteilles,  \  icount,  xvii,  91. 
Conrtsey— Benevolence  in  Triflee,  xlil,  869;  1. 8. 
Cousin  v.,  xvii,  91 ;  xx,  937. 

Normal  Schools,  xx.  987.  [774 ;  xlv.  819. 

Public  Instruction  in  Holland  and  Prussia,  1, 
CoutU,  Burdett,  Prise  Scheme,  xvii,  91. 
Cowdery,  M.  F.,  Memoir,  xvil,  91. 

Moral  Character,  Object  of  School,  xvi,  898. 
Cowley,  A.,  Philosophical  College,  xjcii,  900. 
Cowper.  W.,  Tirocinium,  xvii,  91. 

School  Reminiscences,  I.  S. 
Crabbe,  George,  Schools  of  the  Village,  xvii,  91. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  Memoir,  xvil,  88. 
Cramming,  v,  964;  xxiii,  968;  I.  8. 
Crandall,  Prudence,  xlx,  828. 
Creasey,  Eminent  Etonians,  xv,  128. 
Creuzot,  Industry  and  Science,  xxi,  488, 494. 
Crevier,  University  of  Paris,  ix,  06. 
Crime,  Cause  and  Prevention,  vli,  79. 
Criminalfi,  Toung.  v,  864;  xx,  77;  xx,  906. 
Crocus  (Croke),  Ricnard,  xx,  584 ;  I.  S. 

Inaugural  as  Greek  Reader,  1610, 1.  S. 
Cromwell,  01ivei^-<k>llege  at  Durham,  I.  8. 


Cross.  M.  K.,  Memoir,  xvi.  749. 

Crossley,  John,  Lessons  of  his  Ufe, 

Croxet.  Claude,  xxiii,  968. 

Cruikshank,  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 

Cuba,  xviU,  687,  809. 

Cumberland  University,  iv,  765. 

Cumulative  Vote  in  En^lsh  School  Law,  xxiv,  666. 

Curators,  in  Russian  System,  xx,  467. 

Curiosity,  V,  864:  xvii.  97;  xxiii,  968;  L  S.  505. 

Cunie,  James.  Methods,  xvii,  91. 

Curriculum  Vitae,  xvii,  478 ;  I.  8. 

Cnraores,  or  Biblical  Studento,  vi,  96. 

Curtin,  A.  G..  Schools  of  Fenn.,  ii,  541. 

Curtis,  Josepn,  V,  864. 

Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  Memoir  and  Portiait,  xvii,  88. 

CurtiuB,A.C.,FIr8tLatlnTeaeherinN.T.,8!V.865. 

cashing,  C,  xiii,  728. 

Custom  and  Education- Bacon,  v,  859;  xi,  615. 

Custos,  or  Sacristan,  xxii,  861.  [968. 

Cutler,  Manassah,  Ordinance  of  1787, 1.  8. 

Cuvier,  Schools  of  Holland,  viii,  689 ;  xiv,  664;  xxiii, 

French  Schools,  xx,  770. 
Cyrus  and  Cyropedia,  Greek  View,  xxiii,  19, 96 ;  1. 8. 

Dacier,  Madame,  X,  617.  [906;  xxiv,  887. 

Daily  Routine,  xiii,  865 ;  xvii,  978,  801,  819;  xxiii, 

Dakota,  xviii,  809. 

Dame  Schools,  xiii,  866;  xvii,  896;  xix,469t  I.  8. 

Dana,  J.  D.,  v,  864;  xvii,  91. 

Dancing,  vi,  817 ;  x\i,  799. 

Daunou,  Report,  xxii.  770. 

Dane,  Nathan,  Memoir,  xvi,  416. 

Academy  Policy,  xvii,  674. 
Dante.  Revival  of  Learning,  xvii,  91. 
DantEic,  Trade  School,  xxi,  187. 
Darmstadt,  Models  for  Drawing,  xxiil,  704. 

Trade,  and  Higher  Trade  School,  xiv.  497. 
Dariington,  W.,  Schools  aa  they  were,  xvii,  91. 
Dartmouth  College,  xxiv,  189 ;  Charter,  I.  S. 

Chandler  School  of  Science,  S.  V.  978 ;  571. 

Thayer  School  of  Architecture,  8.  V.  978 ;  571. 
Daughters  of  the  Crosa,  Teaching  Order,  I.  8. 
Davenport,  John,  v,  864;  xvii,  910;  I.  8. 
Davidson,  B.  A.,  Drawixig,  xxiii,  968. 
Davles,  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88.       [I.  8. 
Davies,  Emily,  University  Education  for  Women, 
Davis,  J^  Experience  as  Teacher  in  Virginia,  xiii, 
Davis,  W.  v..  Memoir,  xv,  899.  [886. 

Davis,  Emerson,  Teacher  Taught,  I,  770. 
Dawes,  R^  x,  764. 

Dawson,  J.  w..  Natural  Science,  xvii,  91. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  x,  764;  xvii,  91. 
Day,  H.  N.,  Composition,  xrii,  9t. 
Day -Scholars,  out  of  School,  xvi,  799. 
Day,  The  Wise  Ordering  of  a,  xziii,  81. 
Deaconesses,  xvii,  91 ;  xx.  906. 
Deadly  Weapons  in  School,  xlx,  486. 
Deaf  Mutes,  v,  864;  xvii,  84;  8.  V.  58L 

Articulation,  8.  V. 
Dean,  of  the  Faculty,  vil,  90. 
Debating,  xvil,  97 ;  xxiv,  887. 
Debts,  xxiii.  968;  zvlli,  809. 
Decker,  Sir  Nathan,  Design  and  Drawing,  xxii,  99. 
Declamation  and  Dlsputauonat  WlttemMrg,  vi,  94. 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  I.  B. 
Decuria,  in  Oiganization,  ▼,  865;  xx,  541. 
Defiant  Pupils,  I.  S.  619. 
Defoe,  Memoir  and  Rules  of  Conduct,  417, 499. 

Essay  on  Prefects,  I.  S.  419. 

Academy  of  Music,  499. 

University  for  London,  491. 

Academy  for  Women,  4SA. 

Military  School  and  Studies,  428. 
Deserando,  Monitorial  Method,  xvil,  91. 
De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry,  Practical  Gecdogy,  tL,  989. 
De  la  Salle,  Christian  Brothers,  xvii,  91 .  [491. 

De  TEpie,  French  School  of  Deaf-mute  Ins.,  d.V. 
Degrees,  Academical,  Origin,  xvii,  88. 

Savigny  on,  xxii,  906;  xxiil,  968;  xxiv,  887. 
Degrees,  Ceremony  of  Taking  at  Cambridge,  I.  8. 

Mode  at  Gottingen— Hunt,  I.  8. 
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D^rees,  Cost  of,  zxll,  987 ;  I.  S. 
B^reea,  Candidate  for,  xxil.  985.  fxlv,  178. 

D'Ewee,  Sir  SiDu>nd»,  Studies  at  Cambridj^,  1618, 
De  Laveleye,  Emile,  Datch  Schools,  xiv,  715. 
Delaware,  zviii,  809. 

Schooln  as  ther  were,  xvii,  187. 

Constitational  Provision,  zvi.  04. 

CommoD  Schools,  v,  ^ :  xvii,  89. 

Academiee  and  CoUeeen,  v,  865 ;  zxiv,  837. 

Status  and  Schools  oTFreedmcn,  xlx,  894. 

AfTicoltare  and  Mechanic  Arts,  S.  V.  670. 
DeUtTroIytechnic  School,  xxi,  697. 
Delllle,  J..  Village  Schoolmaster,  x\i,  91. 
Demerit  Maries,  xxiil,  983. 
DeMetx.  Reform  Schools,  xvii,  91,  84 ;  xxiv.  887. 
Democratic  Inliaence  of  Science,  xvii,  38 ;  xxui,968. 
Democritas,  x,  764 ;  xl,  616. 
Democracy  and  Schools,  Swiss,  xxiil,  896. 
DeMorean,  xxlil,  446. 
Demosuienes,  xi,  104;  xxili,  968. 
Denman,  and  Teachers*  lusti totes,  xv,  830. 
Denmark,  xriii,  809;  xxl,  808;  xxiU,968. 
Denominational  Schools,  xxiv,  968:  l.  S. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  xvili,  198. 

Theolog^ical  Seminaries,  xvili,  904 ;  S.  V.  668. 

Historical  Development  in  United  States,  I.  S. 
Denominations,  Religious  in  United  States,  S.V.  I. 
Denzel,  xvii,  88.  [S.V. 

Department  of  Education,  xvUl,  160:  xvii,  68. 109 ; 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  England,  xxii.  49, 
DepartmenU  at  Washins^ton,  xviii,  8U9.  [090. 

Department,  or  School,  In  English  Law,  xxiv,  660. 
Deposition  and  Penalism,  vi,  ff7 ;  vii,  60. 
DeOnincey,  xxiv,  968. 

Reminiscences  of  School  Life,  I.  S. 
Deacartee,  Method,  xi,  615 ;  xxiil,  469. 
Deslcs  and  Seats,  Adaptation,  xi,  615 ;  xiii,  656. 
Design,  Schools  of,  xvii,  88;  xxili.  906. 

Women*s,  xix,  777.  T79 ;  xxi,  807. 
Determinations  and  Disputations,  xxiv,  887. 
De  Tocquevllle,  xvL,  799. 
Detroit,  Pablic  Schools,  xix,  894. 
Deventer,  School,  v,  866.  [887. 

Devotional  Exercises,  xvii,  84, 809 :  xxili,  968 :  xxiv, 
Dewev,  Chester,  Memoir,  xv,  880.        J1890,  v,  17. 
Dewit,  G.  A.,  High  School  for  Girls,  Providence, 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Adams  Female  Academy,  1894,  x,  656. 
Dialectics,  xxiv,  887. 
Dialogic  Method,  vii,  7»4. 
Diary,  School,  xx.  770. 
Dick,  Bequest,  xvii.  91. 

Dickins,  Pictures  of  Schools  and  Teachers,  I.  S. 
Dickinson,  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  xvii,  881. 
Dickinson  College,  xxiv,  160 :  S.  v.  654. 
Dictionaries,  xvT,  86 ;  xxili,  968. 
Didactics,  xvii,  80. 

Diet,  V,  865 ;  vili,  689;  xi,  616,  666;  xxiil,  964. 
DIeeterweg,  A.,  xvii,  91 ;  xx,  770.  [xi,  98. 

Differences,  Resemblances,  Relations  of  Things, 
Digest  of  Rules  for  City  Schools,  xix,  417. 
Dijon.  School  of  Art,  xxi,  604.  [S.  V.  8. 

Duworth's  Spelling  Book  and  Arithmetic,  xvii,  919 ; 
Dinter,  xvii.  91. 
Diocesan  Schools  in  Ireland,  xv,  830 ;  xxiv,  678. 

Training,  in  England,  x,  764. 
Di(»enes  Laertins,  xxiv,  887.  [xx,  770. 

Dipfoma,  Attendance  and  Proficiency,  xix,  894; 
Director.  School,  xix,  661.  [995. 

Disputation  in  University  Instruction,  vi,  94;  xxii, 
Discipline,  School,  xvii,  97 ;  xxii,  900. 

Richards.  Manual,  x,  507. 
Discipline,  Mental,  xix,  894. 
Discipline,  Militaiy,  xxlil,  964 ;  xvii,  784. 
Dismission,  xlx,  487. 
DlsraeU,  xvii.  91 ;  xxili,  968. 
DissenteK,  Admission  to  Universities,  I.  8. 
District  of  Columbia,  xvlll,  809;  xix,  145. 

Special  Report,  Barnard,  xix,  6. 

Plan  of  School  Organisation,  xix,  187. 

Art.  Galleries,  Ac,  xix,  795. 

Colleges— Columbian— Geoi^town,  69, 897. 


Colored  Pop.,  Schools  and  Education,  xix,  888. 
District,  or  Rural  Schools,  xx,  770 ;  [81,  881. 

District  SchoolH  as  they  were,  v,  865 ;  xiii,  866 ;  xvii, 
Disturbance  of  a  School,  a  legal  offence,  xlx,  488. 
Divinity,  Professorships  in  Am.  Colleges,  S.V.  478. 
Dix,  John  A.,  Educational  Views,  xiii,  848. 
Dix,  Miss  D.  L.,  X,  608. 
Dixon,  W.  H.,  Swiss  Schools,  xxili,  664. 
Doane,  G.  W.,  State  and  Education,  xvii,  91. 
Docendo  Discimus,  x,  698 ;  xvii,  408. 
Doctor,  Degree,  xxii,  907 ;  xxiv,  887. 
Doing  and  Telling,  ix,  491. 
Dole,  I.,  English  Dictionary,  xvii,  91. 
Dollar  Institution,  Scotland,  xxii,  490. 
DOlllnger,  Universities,  Past  and  Present,  xx,  770. 
Domestic  Economy,  ix,  940 ;  xx,  770. 

Consequences  of  Neglected,  I.  S. 

Beecher's  Text  Book,  I.  S. 

Mount  Uolyoke  Seminary,  x,  771. 

Militanr  Orphan  Schools,  xii,  888. 
Domestic  Life  and  Education,  xxiv,  887. 
Dominic,  and  Dominicans,  xxiv,  887. 
Domlnus,  in  University  Parlance,  xxii,  806. 
Dons,  University  term,  I.  S. 
Donaldson,  James,  Educational  Views,  I.  B.  481. 

Science  of  Education,  481. 

Public  Primary  School,  488. 

Revised  Code,  496. 
Donaldson,  J.  W.,  xvll.  91 ;  xxili,  954. 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  I.  S. 
Donatus,  v,  865 ;  xi,  615 ;  xxiv,  108. 

German  Interlinear,  xl,  161. 
Dorpat,  University,  xx,  770. 
Dorchester,  Early  Grammar  School,  xvl,  709. 
Dort,  Synod,  Christian  Education,  v,  77. 
Doty,  D..  xlx,  895. 

Doubs,  School  of  Watch-making,  xxi,  480. 
Douai,  A.,  German  Schools,  in  u.  S.,  xlx,  896. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 
Draper,  Lyman  C.,  Memoir,  and  Portrait,  I.  S. 
Dramatic  Performances,  v,  865 ;  xvii,  898. 
Drawing,  Kinds  and  Methods,  xvl,  97,  898;  xix, 

805;  XX,  770:  xxi,  808;  xxiil,  064. 
Dmwing,  for  Girls,  x,  687. 
Drawing-out  Process,  v,  866 ;  ix.  616. 
Dresden,  School  System,  xix.  896. 

Military  and  Special  Schools,  xxi,  808. 
Dress,  xl,  615 ;  xxiil,  964. 

Dringenberg,  xvii,  88.  {SSOL 

DruuKenness,  to  be  guarded  against,  xi,  616 ;  I.  S. 
Druids,  Schools  of,  xx,  770. 
Dublin,  Schools  and  Museums,  xxii,  907;  xxiii, 

695;  xxiv,  897. 
Dublin  University,  and  Trinity  College,  I.  S. 
Dubuque,  Public  Schools,  xix,  H)5. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  xxi,  616. 
Du  Bartas,  xxiii.  964. 
Ducpetleux,  Reform  Schools,  xvll,  91. 
Dudley,  Mrs.,  Obsevatory,  xvll,  91,  88. 
Duelhng.  in  German  Universities,  vi,  67 ;  vii,  794. 
Duff.  Grant,  xvii,  606 ;  I.  S. 
Duflield,  D.  B.,  State  and  Education,  xvll,  91. 
Dula,  School  Reform  in  Lucerne,  xx,  90. 
Dumb  Philosopher,  Defoe's,  I.  S.  430. 
Dumfries,  Bure^h  School,  xix,  716. 
Dummer,  Academy,  and  Master  Moody,  xvl,  410. 
Dummer,  William,  Benefliction  to  Byfleld,  S.V.  859. 
Dumont,  P.  Normal  Schools,  111,  890. 
Dunbar,  Burgh  School,  xlx,  895. 
Dundee,  Burgh  School,  xlx,  896. 
Dunn,  Henry,  Manual  of  Methods,  i,  771 ;  xvii,  91. 

American  Edition— Gallandet,  1,  498,  771. 
DunneO,  M.  H.,  xvll,  91. 
Dungal,  xxiv,  860. 

Duns  Scotus,  Memoir  and  Influence,  I.  S. 
Dunster,  Henry,  First  Prc^ldont  of  Harvard,  Ix,  180. 
Dnpanloup,  Studious  Women,  xvii,  698. 
Durham,  University,  I.  S. 
Dnmy,  Secondary  Special  Schools,  xx,  770;  xxiii, 

48,  xxiv;  887. 
Datoh  W.  I.  Company,  Ed,  Pqllcy,  S.  V.  84& 
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Dat7,viii,98;xxiU,964. 

DuBt  and  ABbes,  BenefiKtion,  I.  S. 

DoBMldort  zziU  860.  fxzii,  696. 

Dupselthal  Abbey,  and  Count  von  der  Recke,  ii,  S81 ; 

Dwelle,  Barly  Maker  of  School  Apparatus,  x,  704. 

DwellingHonse  for  Teacher,  xx,  7T0. 

Dwight,  Bdmand,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  21. 

Dwight,  Francis,  xvii.  21. 

Dwight,  Henry  B.,  xvii,  641. 

Dwigbt,  Mary,  xvii,  21. 

'  Study  of  Art.  ii,  256 ;  Drawing,  v,  865. 
Dwight  School,  Plane,  v,  865. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  Schoolmaster^ s  Friend,  i,  791. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  xvii,  21,  828. 
Dyce,  W..  Schools  of  Design,  xxil,  43. 

Art  and  Fashion  in  Design,  44. 

Bar.  How.  Trained,  v,  866. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  887. 

Barly  School  Books,  xxlv,  19. 

Barly  Rising,  xxiil.  904;  xvii,  689. 

Barly  Traii&g,  xvii.  18;  xxiii,  964. 

Earnestness,  xxiii,  964. 

Baston,  Lafiiyetto  College,  Pardee  Hall,  I.  S. 

Eating,  xxiii,  964. 

Baton,  Amos,  vi,  817;  S.  V.  268. 

Eaton,  Horace,  xvii.  21. 

Eaton,  John,  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  S.V.  646. 

Statistical  Tables  for  1873,  M8. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  ix,  13U. 

Eaton,  Theophilus.  xvii,  88,  216.  [xx,  770» 

Ecclesiastical  School.  Authorities,  v,  868;  xvii,  627; 
Ecclesiastics  as  Teachers,  xvii,  84,  95,  219,  644. 
Economical  Science,  Lessons  in,  x,  106. 

Sconomlcs  and  Finance,  Faculty,  ix,  106 ;  xxii,  847. 
cuador,  xviii,  810. 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  xvii.  21. 
Edmbnrgh,  v,  865. 

University,  xvii,  88;  xxiv,  819. 

Qrammar  Schools,  xix,  716 ;  xxii,  907. 

Normal  Schools,  x,  683,  764. 

Sessional  School,  ix,  219. 

High  School,  ix,  221 ;  xxii,  907. 

Endowments  for  Education,  I.  S. 
Education,  v,  866. 

Defined,  xvii,  18;  xxiii,  964. 

Aphorisms  and  SnggostionB,  xvii,  18. 

Biography,  xvii.  SST 

Benefactors,  xvii,  37. 

Individual  views,  xvii,  19. 

Methods,  xvii,  27. 

Systems,  xvii,  81, 82,  xxi,  770. 

Physical,  xvii,  86. 

'Moral,  xvlt,  84. 

Reformatory,  xvii,  84. 

Technical,  xxL,  801. 

Military,  xxlll,  949. 

Superior,  xxiv,  9. 

Liberal,  I.  S.  457. 

Universal.  I,  785. 
Education  ana  the  State,  v,  885 ;  xvii,  18 ;  xv,  880, 
Edson,  H.  R.,  Memoir,  xvi,  760. 
Edson,  T^ Memoir  of  Colbum,  xvll,  21. 
Bdward  VI,  Educational  Bndowments,  vUi,  270. 
Edwards,  B.  B.,  xvii,  21. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Rules  of  Conduct,  I.  S. 
Edwards,  N.  W.,  xvii,  21.  [89. 

Edwards,  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  21 ;  xvll, 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  21. 
Eggleston.  N.  H.,  Villages  and  Village  Life,  L  S. 
Egypt,  xvlll,  806. 

Erchberg,  Musical  Studies,  xxi,  124. 
Bichom,  Mlnlstryof  Pub.  Ins.,  xx,  414 ;  xxiii,  444. 
Binsldlen,  xxlv,  838. 
Eisenach,  xix,  706. 
Eisleben,  Normal  Seminary,  xiv,  218. 
Elbcrfeld,  xxil,  860. 

Eldena,  xxi,  216.  Q.  8. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  School  and  College  Life, 
Elementary  Schools,  xvll,  81;  xix,  401;  xxi,  770; 
^^  City  Organiz^tipns,  xix,  77, 417, 619.  [xxil,  888. 


Elgin,  Lord,  American  School  Systems,  xvU,  21. 
Elgin  Latin  School,  xix,  16 ;  xxii,  450,  479. 

Music,  or  Sang  School,  1594,  xxil,  479. 
Eliot,  John,  V,  123 ;  xii,  649. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  xvll,  21. 
Eliot,  8.  A.,  xvll,  21 ;  xxlv,  888. 
Eliot,  C.  W.,  The  New  Education,  I.  S. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  v,  866. 
Ellipses,  and  Elliptical  Method,  ix,  688. 
Ellis,  William,  x,  764;  xxil,  178. 
Elocution,  111,  882 ;  V,  866 ; 
Eloquence,  Training  for,  vll,  208 ;  xxlv,  888. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor,  xvll,  488. 
Emerson,  O.  B.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  80. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  21 ;  xix,  4»4, 1.  S. 
Emerson,  Joseph,  Female  Education,  x,  652. 
Emerson,  R.  >^.,  Studies  and  Conduct,  1.  S. 
Emerson,  F.,  Ventilation,  Ix,  638. 
Emllo  Rousseau's  System  of  Education,  v,  882. 
Emllie,  Daughter  of  Basedow^,  v,  491. 
Emotion,  ill,  49. 

Emulation,  v,  866 ;  xiii,  867 ;  xlv,  819 ;  xxlll,  964. 
EncouragemcntH,  xvii,  29 ;  xvlll,  964;  xxi il,  964. 
Encyclopedia  of  Education,  v,  866 ;  I.  S.  49. 
Endowments,  Educational,  v,  866 ;  xxlll,  480, 528. 

Dangers,  and  Objections,  xxii,  508. 

EngTish,  xvii,  31. 

American,  xvll,  31 ;  xxlv,  838. 

Irish,  XV,  880 ;  xvll,  41. 

Scotch,  xxil,  465,  488,  496.  / 
Bnglueerlng.  Schools,  xxi,  803;  xxlll,  888. 
England,  xviii,  811 ;  v,  866. 

Elementary  Schools,  xvll,  31 ;  xxiv,  828. 
Under  Education  Department,  xxlv,  661. 
Under  School  Boards,  xxlv,  661. 
Church  of  England  School  Work,  I.  S. 

Secondary  or  Grammar,  xvll,  32. 

Superior,  xvll,  38;  xxlv,  843;  L  S. 

Supplementary,  xvll,  86. 

Scientific,  xvll,  33;  xxii,  9. 

Normal,  xvii,  30;  xxii,  80. 

Reform,  xvll,  34. 

Military,  xxlll,  629, 958. 

Education  Department,  11,  284 ;  xxlv,  660. 

Revised  Code,  I.  S. 

Fine  Art  and  Research,  xxii,  83,  41. 

Female  Education,  xxlll,  869 ;  Recent,  I.  S. 
English  Home  Life  and  Training.  I.  S.  386. 
English  Language,  v,  866 ;  xvll,  28. 

Pedagogy,  xxiii,  177,  419;  xxlv,  888. 
English  \  lew  of  Foreign  Schools  and  Education. 

American— ««  Ehrin,  Fraser,  Reed,  Rigg. 

French— «0  Arnold.  [Kay. 

German— «e»  Arnold,  Pattlson,  Greenwood, 

Holland— ^M  Chambers,  Nlcholl.   | 

Swiss — mB  Arnold,  Dixon,  Kay. 
English  High  School,  xix,  439. 
Bphorl,  V,  8(66 ;  xx,  770. 
Eplctetus,  vlii,  688 :  x,  764. 
Epicurus,  School  of,  xxlv,  888. 
Episcopal  Seminaries.  x\'l,  691 ;  I.  S. 
Equality  of  School  Privileges,  v,  866. 
Erasmus,  Desiderius.  xvll,  21 :  xxlll,  964. 

Educational  Work,  xvl,  793. 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  xxlv,  148. 
Erasmus  Smith's  Foundation,  xxlv,  115. 
Erftirt,  University,  xxiv,  115. 

Lectures  In  1449,  vl,  M. 
Erigena  Scotus,  xxlv,  860. 
Erlangen,  University,  vll,  724 ;  xix,  805. 
Ernest  the  Pious,  xx,  670. 

School  Method  by  Reyher.  xx,  577.     [xx,  684. 
Emost,  II,  School  Reforms  in  Gotha  Altenbnrg 

Haun's  Common  School  Method,  xx,  686. 
Emestl,  J.  A.,  Memoir,  v,  752. 
Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  xv,  609. 
Esteem  of  Others.  Ix,  6.38;  xxiii.  964. 
Estienne,  Advice  to  Teachers,  xxlll,  46, 
Ethics,  V,  866 ;  xxlll,  511. 
Eton  College,  vlii,  (»>3 ;  Army  Class,  xxlll,  698. 

Expenses  in  1560,  v,  866. 
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Ethnology,  American,  xvil,  424. 

Eacsenla,  or  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  I.  S. 

Samenes,  xxir,  838. 

Europe,  xviii,  810. 

EoBtochlam,  xziv,  538. 

Erenfng  Hoar  of  a  Hermit— Peetalozzi,  vi,  160. 

Evening  Schools.  ▼,  866 ;  zlx,  885 ;  zxi,  803. 

Everett,  Alexander,  H.,  xt11,-21. 

Everett,  David,  * '  You'd  Scarce  Expect,"  Ac. ,  v,  WO. 

Everett,  Edward,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvfi,  38. 

Educational  viewB.  v,  863;  xvii,  31. 

Ai>»nment  for  Public  High  School,  v,  127, 
Everett  School,  Plane  and  Dedication,  ix,  688. 
Everett,  W.  H.,  English  University  Life,  I.  S. 
Ewart,  W.,  Government  Schools  or  Design,  xx,  48. 
Examinatton  of  Teachers,  v,  867 ;  xvii,  838;  xix,  646. 
Examinations.  Different  Kinds,  v,  867 ;  xxiii,  964. 

University,  xvU,  306. 

Admission,  xxiii,  961,  964. 

Promotion,  xxiv.  888. 

Leaving,  xix,  640 :  xxiii,  507. 

Competitive,  xxUt,  809:  Dangers,  I.  S. 

Commissions,  xxiii.  544.  [140. 

Examinations  of  Schools  of  Different  Grades,  xx. 
Example.  Teaching  by,  x,  IM:  xxiii,  48,  887.  964. 
Exchange  of  Programmes  and  Catalogues,  xxili,G06. 
Exclusion  and  expulsion,  xix,  440:  xxiii,  606. 
Excursions,  xx,  67;  xxi,  H03:  xxiii,  964;  ix,  178. 
Excoses,  Written  if  required,  xix,  441. 
Exercise.  Law  of  Growth,  xii,  515 ;  xlii,  615. 
Bxeter,  Phillips  Academy,  xvii,  83. 

Robinson  Female  Academy,  xxiv,  813. 
Exhibition,  Literary  Exercines,  xix,  440. 
Exhibitions  and  Scbolarnhips,  xvi,  79.3.  \8SS. 

Bxner.  and  Bonitz,  Anstriaii  School  Reform,  xvii, 
Experimental  Sciences,  xxiii,  507,  9M. 
Expression,  Power  and  Conditicms,  v,  867. 
Extempore  Speaking,  xxiii,  964. 
Eye  in  Dlsciplbie,  I.  S.  501. 
^e  and  Hand,  Trained  by  Drawing,  xxi,  388. 
Eyee,  or  no  Eyes,  xxiii,  964. 

Fabian,  Frangk,  German  Grammar  1531,  xvii,  88. 
Fach  System  of  Organization,  xix,  635. 
Fach  Schnlen,  xxi,  808. 

Factory  Children  and  Population,  v,  867 ;  xvii,  19, 
»4 ;  xix,  896;  xx,  771 ;  xxii,  907.  [470. 

Factory  Villages—Examples  of  Improvements. 

Owen,  New  Lanark,  I.  S. 

Akroyd— Copley  and  Halilhx,  viil,  306. 

Fairbanks— St.  Johnsburv,  Vt, 

Cheney  Brothers — South  Manchester,  Ct. 
Facts,  basis  of  Scientific  Reasoning,  xxiii,  064  ;1I.  S. 
Facultas  Docendl,  xvii,  478. 
Faculties,  Mental,  v,  867;  xlll,  867;  xvii,  417. 
Faculty,  Origin,  and  Functions,  xxlv,  495. 

Administration,  xix,  666. 

Teaching  body,  xix.  666. 
Faculties,  Lniversity,  vi,  SIS;  xvii,  88;  xix,  896; 
XX,  771 ;  xxli,  907;  xxiv,  888. 

Arts  and  Philosophy,  xix,  667;  vi,  31. 

Law,  xxii,  815. 

Medicine,  vi,  28;  xxii,  821 ;  v,  871. 

Theology,  vi,  26;  xxii,  279. 

Science,  xx,  771 ;  xxii,  138,  400. 

Finance  and  Economics,  ix,  106 ;  xxii,  847. 

Literature,  xx,  771. 
Fagging,  xvii,  28 ;  xvl,  798;  v,  867. 
Fdr  of  the  Landit  at  Paris,  xxiv,  888. 
Fairchlld,  J.  H.,  Co-education  of  Sexes,  xvii,  886. 
Faith,  Early  Development  of,  xii,  605 ;  x\ii,  419. 
Fftik,  John,  German  Reform  School,  xxli,  696. 
Family  Life  and  Training,  xl,  616;  xvll,  84,  35. 

Law  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  1642,  S.  V.  1. 850. 

Women  to  be  Educated  for,  xill,  808 ;  I.  S. 

German's  Estimate  of  French,  xxii,  583. 

English  Doctrine,  I.  S.  369,  499. 
Family  Organization  of  Reformatories,  xvll,  84. 
Fancy,  and  Imagination,  ill,  54,  62 ;  x,  764. 
Faneuil,  P.,  Early  Example  of  Giving,  xvll,  88. 
Fanshawe,  Lady,  Advice  to  her  Son,  I.  S.  890. 


Faraday,  M.,  xxiii,  964. 

Farm  Life  and  Home,  Everett^  Picture,  x.  819. 
Famum,  Henry,  Benefactions  to  Yale.  1.  S. 
Famum,  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  80,  88. 

Famum  Preparatory  Sbhool,  ill,  397. 
Fashion,  Academy  at  Dresden,  xix,  608. 
Pavllle,  O.,  xvii,  88. 
Fear,  ix,  30;  xi,  616;  xiil,  578;  xvi,  708;  zjdil,  964. 

In  School  government,  I.  S.  510. 
Federal  City,  Selection  of,  xix,  896. 
Feejee  Islands,  xvlii,  810. 
Feelbig,  Its  Office,  ill,  60 ;  xii, 
Fees,  Tuition,  xix,  896;  xxii,  007;  xxiv,  670. 
Felbiger,  J.  1.,  xvii,  21,  88;  xx,  771. 
Fellenberg,  xvii,  21,  88;  xxi.  765. 
Fellows,  and  Fellowships.  Aids  and  Rewards,  I.  S. 

Annual  Value  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  I.  S. 
Felton,  C.  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  31. 

The  American  College,  tx,  113. 

Common  Schools,  x,  287. 
Female  Education,  v,  867 ;  xvii,  85:  xxill,  964. 

American,  x.  764;  xvll,  85 ;  S.  V.  466,  573. 

English,  xxiii,  866 ;  L  S.  884.  437. 899 ;  Recent, 

French,  I,  894 :  xlll,  867 ;  xvii,  628.  [I.  8. 

German,  x,  7^ ;  xvii,  35. 

Christian,  xxlv,  528. 

Catholic,  v,  681,  867,  871. 
Female  Employments,  x,  618;  xvll,  86. 
Female  Reformatories,  v,  867:  I.  S. 
Female  Society,  Absence  of.  In  ITnlverslty  Life,  I.  S. 
Female  Teachers,  v,  867;  xi,  616;  xvii,  80. 
Fencing,  xxlll,  964. 
Fenelon,  Memoir^,  764;  xvii,  21. 

Education  of  Daughters,  xill,  867. 
Ferguson,  J.,  Architectural  Art,  xxli,  907.  . 
Ferrara,  University,  xx.  771 ;  xxii,  907. 
Ferrula,  Virga,  in  Roman  Discipline,  I.  S.  826. 
Fescue,  xvl,  121.  [808. 

Festivals  and  Holidays,  xvii,  86;  xxli,  656;  xxiii, 
Feuerbach,  xvll,  21. 
Fial,  Schools  of  Vienna,  xix,  965. 
Pichte,  xvii,  21 ;  Froebel's  System,  I.  8. 
Field  Sports,  xxii,  964. 
Final  Examinations,  xvii,  479. 
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Indiana,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  81, 829;  xviii,  812. 

Constitutional  Provison,  xvii,  116.  • 

Common  Schools,  v,  870;  xxiv,  889. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  870;  xxiv,  888. 

Normal  School,  xvU,  80.  822. 

Conventions  and  Associations,  xvii,  80. 

Agricultural  College,  8.  V.  1. 670. 

Legal  Status  and  schools  of  Negroes,  xix,  890. 
Indians,  American,  Early  Schools,  v,  870 ;  8.  V.  486. 

Historical  Development,  ix,  186;  I.  8. 
Individual  Teaching,  v,  871. 
Inductive  Method,  viii,  684 ;  x,  898, 408. 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  iii,  817 ;  I.  8. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design,  xxi,  804;  xxii,  62. 
Industrial  Element  in  Schools,  x,  786 ;  xxi,  804. 
Industrial  Schools,  xvi,  8^;  xxi,  804. 
Infiemt  Schools  and  Instruction,  xvii,  26;  xix,  899. 

Home  and  Colonial  Society,  Ix,  449. 

Oswego  Training  School,  xii,  606. 

Kindergarten  System,  xix,  612;  I.  8.  471. 
Infknt  School,  Origin,  x,  862;  I.  8. 
Influence  is  not  Government— Washington,  xi,  257. 
Influence,  Unconscious — Bushnell,  xxiii,  900. 

Power  of  Character— Huntington,  v,  870. 
Ingoldstadt,  University,  vi,  818;  xix,  899. 

Bull  of  Pins  n.  Establishing,  vi,  52. 

Lectures  in  Faculty  of  Arts,  1472,  vi,  52. 
Ingraham,  J.,  Primary  Schools,  x,  719 ;  xvii,  28. 

Sunday  Schools,  xv,  707. 
Inns  of  Court— Rise,  Design  and  Perversion,  1. 8. 

Plan  of  Legal  University,  i,  880. 
Innspruck,  University,  v,  871. 
Inquiries  on  Visiting  a  School,  v,  871. 
Inspection,  and  Inspectors,  v,  871 ;  ix,  888. 

Austria,  ix,  698;  xvil,  146. 

Baden,  x,  207. 

Bavaria,  viil.  618. 

Belgium,  xxii,  887. 

France,  xx,  772. 

England,  x,  342. 

Ire&nd,  iv,  809. 

Holland,  xiv,  090,  820. 

Hesse,  xiv,  418. 

Italy,  XX.  160. 

Portugal,  XX,  619. 

Pmss^  vili,  407,  423. 

Russia,  XX,  400,  485. 

Scotland,  xxiv,  004. 

Switzerland,  xx,  772. 

Turkey,  xx,  27. 

Wnrtembei^,  xx,  055,  080. 

United  States— ^0  each  State,  xxiv,  296. 
Inspection  of  Objects,  Habit,  ii,  824. 


Institute  of  France,  xx,  658. 

Institutes  for  Teachers,  Historical,  xv,  887. 

Intellectual  Instruction  and  Training,  xvii,  28. 

Interlinear  Versions,  vi,  688. 

Intermediate  Schools,  x,  598;  xiv,  054 ;  xx,  009. 

International  Criticism,  see  American,  English, 

French,  German,  Ac. 
International  Exhibition,  xxii,  908. 
International  Series  of  A.  J.  B.,  xxiv,  545:  I.  8. 
Interrogation,  Method,  ii,  825;  x,  705.        [xii,  738. 
Intuition,  and  Intuitional  Methods,  v,  871 ;  vlii,  084 ; 
Investigation,  Faculty  and  Habit,  v,  871: 
lona  Monastery,  xxiv,  741. 
Ionian  Islands,  xxiii,  407. 
Iowa,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  81,  829;  xviiL,  812. 

Constitntional  Provision,  xvil,  154. 

Common  Schools,  v,  871 ;  xxiv,  889. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  871 ;  S.  V. 

Normal  School,  xvii.M;  8.  V. 

Agricultural  College,  8.  V.  154,  570. 

Conventions  and  Associations,  xvi,  745. 
Ipswich  (Mass.),  Early  Free  School^i,  580. 
Ipswich  Grammar  School,  Wolsey^s  Plan  of  Studies, 
Ireland,  xviii,  811.  [vii,  487. 

National  Schools,  xvii,  81,  82. 

Regulations  of  National  Board,  1855,  iv,  865. 

Endowed  Gnunmar  Schools,  xv.  720. 

English  Educational  Policy,  xxiv.  880. 

Sueen's  CoUegesand  University,  xvii,  88.  n.S. 
niverslties— Dublin  and  Catholic,  xxiv,  889; 

Agricul.,  and  other  Special,  viii,  084;  xxii,  908. 
Irish  Scholars  in  England  and  France,  xxiv,  880. 
Irish  Schoolmaster— Hood,  v,  871. 
Irregular  Attendance,  v.  871. 
Isocrates,  School  of,  xxiv,  402 ;  xxiii,  27. 
Isodore,  and  Early  Spanish  Pedagogy,  xxiv;  I.  8. 

Alfonzo  X.  and  his  School  Code  of  1254, 1.  8. 
Italy,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  81 :  xviii,  818 ;  xx,  ITi, 

Kingdom  of  Italy,  xx,  772;  xxi,  804. 

Schools  of  Ancient  Rome,  xxiv,  889. 

Eariy  Christen  Schools— Cassiodorus,  xxiv,  621. 

Monastic  School,  Monte  Cassino,  xxiv,  520. 

MediiBval  Universities,  8avigny,  xxii,  273. 

Svstem  of  Public  Schools,  xvil,  81. 

Teclmicai  and  Special  Schools,  xxi,  804. 

Universities,  1870,  xx.  183. 

Military  and  Naval  Schools,  xxiii,  907. 
Italy,  and  the  Italians— F.  Von  Raumer,  xvi,  089. 
Itara,  Labors  for  Idiocy,  v,  871. 
Itinerant  Schools,  Norway,  viii,  290. 

Sweden,  xxii,  708. 
Ives,  M.  B.,  Memoir,  v.  871. 
Ives,  Robert  E.,  Memoir. 

Jacksonville,  Ladies  Society,  xvii,  70. 

Jacobi,  Pedagogy,  x,  706. 

Jacobs,  F.,  Method  of  Teaching  Latin,  xvii,  28. 

Jacotot,  and  his  Method,  xvii,  28 ;  I.  8. 

Jahn,  F.  L.,  Turning  System,  xvil,  2a  [I.  8. 

James  I,  Parliamentary  Franchise  to  Universities, 

James  I,  Schools  in  Virginia,  8.  V.  846. 

Royal  Free  Schools  in  Ireland,  xv,  724. 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  Occupations  of  Women,  xvil,  23. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  v,  872. 
Janitor,  Rules  respecting,  xix,  445. 
Janua  Linguarum  of  Batens,  v,  871. 
Janua  Rcserata  Linguarum,  v,  871.  [zzlif  880. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  ii,  90 ;  Museum  of  Nat.  History, 
Jardine,  G.,  Philosophy  of  Education,  v,  871. 
Jarry,  General.  Military  School,  xxiii,  600. 
Jarva,  xviii,  812. 

Jarvis,  B.,  Education  and  Insanity,  xvii,  28. 
Jay,  John,  Education  and  the  State,  xv,  18. 
JdOTerson,  Thomas,  Memoir  and  School  Work,  1. 8. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  28;  xix,  900. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  I.  S. 
Jena,  University  and  Schools,  xix,  900 ;  xx,  772. 

Student  Life— Raumer,  vii,  720. 
Jerome,  St.,  Letter  on  Female  Education,  xvil,  23. 
Jesuits  and  their  Schools,  xvii,  28;  xx,  772. 

Constitutions  of  Loyola,  L  8. 
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Jewell,  P.  S.,  Teaching  af>  a  Profession,  xvil,  2S. 
Jewish  Students  at  Umverelties,  I.  S. 
Jewss  and  their  Edacational  Policy,  xvil,  18. 

Hoses,  and  the  Pedagogy  of  Old  Tost.,  I.  S. 
John  of  Ravenna,  vii,  485. 
Jc^n  of  Salishurv.  xxlv,  839. 
Johannes,  P.,  Paolic  Instruction  in  Greece,  xii,  571. 
Johnson,  S.,  President  King's  College,  vif,  461. 
Johnson,  Samael.  Edacational  Views,  zxiii,  966. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvli,  29. 

Edacational  Views,  xvil.  S8. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univernlty.  I.  S. 
Johns,  T.  11.,  Harmer  Scholarships  in  Yale,  x,  604. 
Jones.  Miss,  Oswego  Training  Scnool,  xii,  683, 648. 

Laws  of  Childhood,  xii,  &&. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  Education,  xxiii,  868. 
Joseph  I.  and  II.,  xtH,  8SB. 
Jonmals  of  Education,  List  1864.  xvil,  86. 

American— List  for  1875, 1.  S. 

Baropean— List  for  1879, 1.  S. 
Jadd,  S.,  Uadley  Hopkins  School,  I.  S. 
Jadgment,  How  Trained,  x,  128;  xxiii,  450. 
Jadiciarr— State  and  National,  x%iii,  818. 
Jadson,  A.  T.,  Canterbury  School,  xix,  900. 
Jalian,  Emperor,  xxiv,  8S9. 
Julias,  Dr.,  Normal  Schools  In  Prussia,  xvii,  29. 
Jankin.  O.,  College  Chairs  of  Pedagogy,  xir,  721,728. 
Janto,  Franklin's  Clab,  viii,  251  ;h  S. 
Jarlspmdence,  v,  871 ;  xxii,  278. 

Roman.  Predominant  in  Universities,  xz,  780. 
Jarlsts,  Members  of  Law  Faculty,  xxii,  278 ;  318. 
Javenile  Criminals  and  Reform  Schools,  xvil,  84. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  v,  871. 

Kaisersworth,  Fliedner^s  Institution,  v,  872. 
Eames,  Lord,  Edacational  Views, 
Kansaii,  General  Views,  xviil,  818 :  S.  V.* 

Constitntlonal  Provision,  xvli,  120. 

ElemenUnr,  xlv,  839;  xvii,  20,  829;  xix,  900. 

Colleges,  S.  V.  M8. 

Normal  School,  xvii.  771 ;  S.  V.  678. 

Agricoltore  ana  Mechanic  Arts.  S.  V.  161,  578. 

State  Teachers  Association,  xvil,  86. 
Kant,  E.,  Educational  Opinions,  xvii,  22 :  I.  S. 
Kasan,  and  Krakow— Universities,  xx,  772. 
Kay,  Joseph.  Education  in  Gtermany,  xvli,  28. 
Kay.  James  P..  (Shattlesworth,)  Memoir,  x,  840. 

Training  of  Schoolmasters,  xvil,  28. 
Keagy,  John,  Memoir,  xxii,  649. 
Keble,  Ideal  of  a  Christian  School,  xix,  580. 
Keenan,  P.  J.,  Irish  National  Schools,  xvil,  23. 
Keene,  Public  Schools,  xix,  900. 
Kellner,  on  Ihrusslan  Catholic  Schools,  xx,  772. 
Keliy,  Robert,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  39.  . 
Kempis,  Thomas-a,  xvii,  89. 
Kemshead,  Science  Teaching,  I.  S.  479,  480. 
Kensington,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Wulard's  Work,  vi,  160. 
Kent,  ^mes,  v,  872;  I.  S. 
Kentucky,  xvii.  88;  xviil,  818;  S.  V.* 

Historical  Data,  of  Schools,  xvi,  352 ;  xxiv,  839. 

Constltational  Provision,  x\-il,  100. 

Elementary  Schools,  v,  872;  xxlv,  268. 

Secondary,  1840  and  1860,  v,  872;  xxlv,  171. 

Superior,  xxlv,  165;  171 ;  S.  V.  548. 

Associations  and  Conventions,  xvil,  80. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  S.  V.  161, 570. 

Colored  Population,  Freedmcn,  xix,  900. 
Kepler,  v,  664 ;  xvil,  28. 

Kiel,  Universi^  and  Schools,  xix,  900;  xx,  646. 
Kiew,  University  and  Schools,  xx,  772. 
Kildare  Place  Society,  Schools,  xxlv,  687. 
KDdare  Place  Society.  Schools— Ireland,  xv,  785. 
Kindermann,  Industrial  Schools,  xxi,  804-*  I.  S. 
Klndeigarten,  xvii.  28 ;  xix,  900.    Payne,  I.  S.  471. 

Pro^^ess,  and  Condition  In  1876, 1.  S. 
Kings,  Examples  of  Educational  Work,  I.  S. 

Alfonzo  X.  of  Spain,  School  Code  1254. 

Alf^d  the  Great.  I.  S. 

Christopher,  School  Code  of  1668,  vi,  426. 

Ernest  the  Pious,  xx,  682. 

Frederic  II.,  xx,  9u7;  L  S. 
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Maria  Theresa,  xxii,  879;  I.  S. 
Kings  College  (Columbia),  xxlv,  839;  S.  V.  462. 
Kingsbury,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  89. 

Young  Ladles'  High  School,  Providence,  v,  88. 
Kingsley,  J.  L.,  History  of  Yale  College,  v,  872. 
Kirke  White,  v,  872. 
Kirkpatrick.  The  University,  xxiv,  868. 
Kiupfel,  HistoiT  of  Tubingen  University,  xvil,  28. 
Kneeland,  J.,  Memoir,  xvil,  89. 
Knight,  Charles,  Economic  Science,  xvil,  88. 
Knight,  L.  JLife  of  Colet,  xvli,  89, 
Knighton,  W.,  Lectures  on  Education,  x,  573. 
Knitting.  Provision  for  In  Schools,  v,  858 ;  x,  648. 
Knowledge  and  Pedantry,  I.  S.  426. 
Knowledge,  and  Power  of  Commnnlcatlng,  I.  S.  497. 
Knowledge,  and  Republics,  xix,  887. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom— Southey,  xxlll,  966. 
Knowledge,  Organized,  I.  S.  477. 
Knowledge,  Personal  and  not  Inherited,  xtx,  841. 
Knowledge.  Relative  Values— Spencer,  xvil,  25. 
Known,  and  the  Unknown,  I.  S.  609. 
Knox  College,  xvlll,  196;  8.  V.  548. 
Knox,  James.  Memoir  and  Benefactions,  I.  S. 
Knox,  John,  v,  215;  xxlll.  866;  I.  S. 
Knox  Vlcesimns,  Oxford  as  It  was,  I.  S. 

Liberal  Education— Useful  and  Polite,  I.  8. 
Kochly,  Gymnasium  Culture,  v,  860. 
Komensky,  see  Comenlus. 
Konlgsbnrg.  University  and  Schools,  v,  872;  xix, 

9i0;  XX,  772;  xxi.  801;  xxlll,  908. 
Koran,  Basis  of  Turkish  Education,  xx,  2. 
Koritska,  Polytechnic  Schools,  xxi,  804. 
Kotzebue,  Victim  of  Sand's  Fanaticism,  vll,  796. 

Brandt  with  the  Iron  Forehead,  vll  186. 
Krause,  J.,  and  Mrs.  Kranso  Bcelte,  I.  S. 

Model  Kindergarten— New  York. 
Krug,  Educational  Opinions,  xvil,  28. 
Krupp,  Steel  Works  and  Science,  xxi,  772. 
Krusf,  H.,  Life  and  Educational  Views,  xvil,  38. 

Life  of  PestalozzI, 
Kmtslingen,  Normal  School,  xx,  772;  xxi,  804. 
Kuratli,  M^  Reform  School,  xvii,  28;  xxi,  804. 
Kurinark,  School  Reforms,  xx,  852,  858. 
Kussnacht,  Normal  School,  xxi,  772;  xxii,  861. 
Kyrie,  the  Man  of  Ross,  xxlll,  966. 

Labor  of  Mind  and  Hand,  xxlll,  966.    . 
Labor,  In  Reformatories,  III,  821 ;  xxll,  686,  966. 
Labor  and  Science,  xxi,  679 ;  xxll,  908 ;  xxL  766. 
Laboratory,  the  first  In  Yale  College,  18(M,  I.  S. 
Laboratory  Work,  in  Science  Teaching,  I.  S. 
Laboratories,  for  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  804. 
Lace  Making,  Schools  for,  xvil,  85 ;  xxt,  804. 
Lacedamonlan  System,  xvil,  28. 
Lacordalre,  F.,  Memorial,  xxlv,  877. 
Ladd,  J.  J.,  Memoir,  xvil,  39. 
Lafiiyette,  Influence  on  American  Youth,  x,  880. 
Lanark,  New— Owen's  Educational  Work,  I.  S. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  Memoir  and  System,  xvU,  28. 

Monitorial  System,  v,  876 ;  xvii.  28. 

Influence  on  American  Schools,  x,  861,  699, 
Different  Countries,  x.  765 ;  I.  S. 
Lancaster,  Reform  School  for  Girls,  v,  b72. 
Land  Measuring,  School  for,  xxiii,  966. 
Land  System  of  the  United  States,  x\iil,  818. 

Plans  for  aiding  Schools,  by  Maxcy,  Strong, 

Clay,  Hoar,  I.  S.  |66 ;  I.  8. 

Land-grants,  Colonial  Towns  and  Assemblies,  xvil, 

Land-grants,  State  Funds,  v,  888 ;  xvii,  81,  66. 

Land-grants,  by  United  States,  xvil,  65 ;  xxlv,  164. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  xxiv,  164. 

Common  Schools,  xxiv.  164. 

Academies  and  Seminaries,  xxlv,  164. 

Colleges  and  Unlvcrsitle!*,  xxiv,  164. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  xxiv,  164. 

Wagon  Roads,  Railroads  and  Canals,  S.  V. 
Landit  Fair  at  St.  Denis,  x.xiv,  767. 
Landmannscliaften,  vi,  818. 
Landor,  W.  S.,  Imagrinary  Conversation,  xvil,  28. 
Lanfranc,  at  Abbey  of  Bee,  xxiv,  867. 
Lang,  I.  F.,  Secqnqary  Schools  in  Aqstria,  xyil,  184, 
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Lange,  B.,  B^acaDonal  Work,  zvil,  88. 

Large  Schoote,  v,  &1^, 

LangUBgie,  Command  of  Native,  xxlll,  966. 

Langtiages,  Study  of,  v,  87^;  xlx,  637;  rxlt,  900; 

xziil  966. 
Lansing,  State  Agricultaral  College,  S.  V.  267. 
Las  GaMB.  STiBsions  to  the  IndianB,  xziv,  886. 
LaMAUe,  Prhnarr  Normal  School,  xlv,  192. 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  xz,  772. 
Lathrop,  J.,  Addrees  in  1818,  xv,  600. 
Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  1648,  x,  824. 
Latin  Gnunmar,  xri,  670. 

Lectin  LangnAge  and  Literature,  t1,  628 ;  xvll,  28, 
820:  xlx,  900;  xx.  772;  xxli,  008;  xxiii,  906. 

ReMtionB  to  Christianity,  xxiv,  40. 

Snbieotof  Stndy  in  Schools,  xxiii,  966. 

Methods  of  InBtmction,  xvil.  28. 

Value  to  Snglish  Scholars— Macaulay,  I.  S.  464. 
Latin  Plm,  Acflng,  v,  678:  xxiv,  889. 
Latin  Schools,  Old.  xvli,  82;  xlx,  900;  Scotland, 

xxli,  908;  Germany,  xxiii,  966. 
LaUn  Versification,  xxiJL  425. 
Land,  Archbishop,  and  tne  Universities,  I.  S. 
Lauenberg,  Public  Schools,  xx,  773. 
Lanreation,  Scotch,  xxiv,  889. 
Laval  University,  v,  872. 
Lavater,  and  Basedow— Goethe,  v,  872. 

Marks  of  a  Good  Converser,  xxiii,  184. 
Law.  and  Legal  Profession,  xxiv,  966. 

Advice  on  the  Stndy.  I.  S. 
Law  Schools,  Ancient,  xxiv,  889. 
Law  Schools,  in  Medieval  Universities,  xxli,  277. 

I^w  liCCtures  at  Bologna,  xxli,  ffSft. 

Faculty  and  Profession  in  Scotland,  xxfv,  797. 

University  Proposed  in  London,  xvil,  88 ;  I.  S. 
Law  Schools,  American,  xviii,  208,  S.  V.  664. 

Historical  Development,  S.  V. ;  L  S. 
Laws  respecting  laementary  Schools,  xvli,  81. 

Connecticut,  of  1680,  lTOl-1799,  v,  116. 

Massachusetts,  of  164»-1649,  1670,  1092,  17B9, 
1827,  xxiv,  697.  [700. 

Holland,  Laws  of  1806,  xiv,  667;  of  1857,  xxiv, 

Prussia,  1768,  xxli,  861,  860. 

Saxe  Gotha,  1868,  xxli,  894. 

Austria.  1774,  879 ;  of  1869,  886. 

England,  of  1870,  xxiv,  669. 

Saxony,  bf  1689,  vi,  482. 

g'orway,  xxiii,  682. 
ttrtch,  xvH,  627. 

Argovla,  xxiii,  688. 

Sweden,  xxiii,  686. 

Wurtemburg,  of  1659.  xi,  426. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  Benefhctions,  v,  872. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  t,  872. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  v,  872 ;  xttv,  4B1. 
Lawrence,  William,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  872. 

Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  v,  872. 
Leach,  D.,  Providence  Schools,  xvli,  28. 

Plans  for  Village  Schools,  v,  972. 
Learned  Societies,  xxli,  906;  xxiii.  966. 
Learning  and  Experience,  xxlll,  447. 
Learning  and  Teaching,  xxiii,  966;  L  S.  478,496. 
Leather  Strap,  in  Punishment,  I.  S.  826. 
Leaving,  or  Final  Examinations,  xtx,  646;  xxli, 

Or@nated  with  Humboldt,  xlx,  899.  ^8. 

Lecture  and  tbe  Book,  in  Teaching,  v,  210,  775 ; 

xxiii,  966. 
Lecture  Fee  in  Old  Universities,  xxli,  908. 
Lecture  Sehool,  in  Scotland,  xxli,  466.        (76, 292. 
Lectures,  Instroctlon  by,  xvil,  28;  xx,  772;  IXil, 
Lectures,  Popular— American  System,  v,  878. 

Historical  Development,  I.  S. 

See  Everett,  Gfisoom,  Holbrook,  Silliman. 
Lee,  Richard  Bland,  New  Bng^d  Schools,  xvil,  94. 
Legal  Status  of  the  Black  Population,  xlx,  901. 
Legibility,  First  Object  in  Peamanehip,  xvil,  816. 
Lesrand  and  Oberltn.  xxli,  691 
Leibnitz,  Educational  Views,  xvli,  28, 
Leicester  Academy,  xvi,  418 :  I.  S.  DSOl. 

Leigh,  Edwin,  niiteracv  in  the  United  fitstiea,  six, 
liBi^h,  Lord,  Visit  to  Mettray,  iU,  7SI, 


Leipsic,  Bursher  School,  ix,  210;  xx,  779. 

University  and  Schools,  xlx,  901 ;  xn,  804*. 

Lectures — Income — Expenses,  I.  S. 

Student  Life,  I.  S. 
Lent  Verses  and  Coursing  at  Oxford,  I.  9. 
Lenthal,  Bobert,  Free  School  in  1640,  S.  V.  8401 
Leo  X,  Revival  of  Learning,  vli,  464. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude— Pestalozzi,  v.  878. 
Leopold  It,  Austrian  Schools,  xvii,  184. 
Le  Koy,  Public  Instruction  in  Spain,  xtiil,  641. 

Public  Instruction  in  Portugil,  xxli,  518. 
Lesson,  Plans  for  Classical,  v,*878;  xx,  662,  7104 

Plans  for  Real,  v,  878. 

Plans  for  Technical,  xxi.  806. 
Lessons,  Preparation,  and  Mutual  HeaMihP,  I.  S. 
Letter-writing,  xxiii,  966.  [RB,  MA. 

Lever,  Thomas,  Sermon  in  1560,  x^  825. 
Lewis,  Addln,  Educational  Bequests,  x,  694. 
Lewis,  Dio,  The  New  Gymnastics,  x\i!,  28. 
Lewis,  8.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v.  727. 
Lewis,  Taylor,  Teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  xvii,  W, 
Lexington  (Va.)  MUitary  InBtitut«,  xxiii,  825. 
Leyden  University,  v,  873. 
Liberal-applied  to  School— Libeia  Schola,  xvli;  419l 
Liberal  Education,  Dififerent  Aspects  of,  xxiii,  966. 

Errors  in  American,  xv,  168;  French  Imperial, 
xxii,  675 ;  University,  I.  8. 
Liberia,  xviii,  818. 

Liberty  of  Instruction,  v,  872;  xx,  772;  xxiv,  840. 
Libraries,  xvii,  85 ;  xviii,  818 ;  xlx,  901 ;  S.  V.  686. 

Ancient,  xxiv.  840.  • 

State— Historical,  S.  V.  687. 

American  Text  Books>— Barnard^s,  xvii,  86r 

Educational  Bureau  at  Washington,  I.  S. 

College  and  Literary  InstitutfonB,  8.  V.  686. 

School,  for  Teachers  and  Reference,  xxii,  889. 

School  District,  v,  888. 

Sanday-Scfaool,  S.  V.  510. 

Public— Cities,  S.  V.  587. 
Lierre,  and  Nivelles,  Normal  Schools,  xvfi,  888. 
Lieber,  Francis,  Educational  Views,  xvM,  28. 
Liechtenstein,  xviii,  818;  tix,  901 ;  xx,  9u6. 
Life,  Actual  Ijcperienee,  xxiv,  966. 
Liege,  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  772. 

university,  xxi,  772 ;  xxiv,  792. 
Ught  in  School-rooms,  x,  622. 
Lluy,  W.,  and  St.  Paul's  School,  xvl,  670. 
Llmberg,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  81. 
Limitations  to,  Teachers^  Power,  I.  S.  490j  614. 

School  Cnrriculnm, 

Taxation  on  Property, 
Linacre,  Services  to  Greek,  and  Medicine,  1. 8; 
Lincohi  Grammar  School,  xll,  714. 
lindbln  University,  xlx.  882. 
Llndsley,  Philip,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  vU,  9. 

Educational  Views,  vli,  28. 
Ling,  H.,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  xv,  286. 
Linnaeus,  xxiii,  966. 
Linnean  Society,  London,  xxli,  88. 
Lioba,  St.,  xvii,  626. 

Lippe,  Detmold,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  8f ;  xviii,  814. 
Lippe-Schaumberg,  xvU,  81 :  xxii,  908. 
Lisbon,  Ptiblic  Schools,  xx.  772;  xxli,  908. 
Literature  and  Science,  xxlll,  966. 
Literature  of  Education,  xvil,  88. 
Literature  as  a  Profession— Fronde,  xidil,  966;  I.  S. 

Hlllhouse,  James  A.,  I.  S. 
Literature,  Books  Studied  for  their,  xxHi,  444, 966. 
Little  ChiMren— see  Kindergarten— inflint  Schools. 

Raumer.  vli,  881 ;  Young,  xlv,  166 ;  Froebel,  1. 8. 

BnsbnelLPastimes andHollday s, xlli, 93.  [471. 
Living,,  ox  a  Trade.  Instruction  for,  I.  S.  488. 
Lloyd;  R.,  The  Usher,  xvii,  28. 
Lloyd,  Sarah,  Shenstones*  School  Mistress,  v,  8^. 
Local  Aministration  of  Public  Schools,  xlx,  901. 
Localitv,  School  of— Masson.  v,  878;  x,  648. 

Iniluence,  xvi,  881 ;  xxlll,  211. 
Locke,  J.,  Thoughts  on  Education,  xvfl,  28, 

Essay  on  Study— Aims  and  Methods^  xxiii,  966. 

Expulsion  from  Oxford— Political,  I.  8. 
Locke,  W.,  Ragged  Schools,  xvii,  28. 
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Loft,  CuMl.  SelMbmuitloii-4chool  Life,  L  S. 
L^C  and  Logical  Faculty,  idii,  906. 
Lombardj,  Edacation  under  Aaatrian  Rule,  ZYi,689. 
Londoa,  Scientific  InatituUons,  xxli.  900. 

School  Board,  ndr,  &!•:  OpeiatioiLB,  I.  3. 

Univeraity,  I.  S.  421,  468. 

St.  Paul's  School,  xvl,  667. 

Christ  Hospital,  vlU,  2:70 ;  zr,  lU ;  I.  S.  9. 
Longstreet,  School  Life  in  Qeorffla,  xyi.  131. 
Lord,  A.  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  j^vi,  Vft. 
Lorimer,  J..  Scotch  Universities,  zxlv,  840. 

Law  School  and  Profession  of  Law,  ndv,  791. 
JLothrop,  J,  B.,  Memoir  of  Lawrence,  xvU,  jB. 
f^nisitoa.  General  Views,  zrii,  814. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvli,  106;  zziy,717. 

Public  Schools,  xvli,  82 ;  xxiv.  S66. 

Colleges,  and  Higher  Seminaries,  v,  873. 

L^paiStatus  of  uie  Blacks,  xix,  901. 

Freedmen's  Schools,  xlx,  901. 

New  Orleans— City  Schools,  xix,  903. 
LooisirUle,  City  Schools,  xix,  001. 

Flans  of  Baildlng,  xxiv,  840. 
Lonvain,  University— BzamlnationB  and  Degrees, 

xxiv.  780. 
Love,  as  a  Motive,  y,  873. 
Lore.  Hope,  and  Pauence— Coleridge,  v,  873. 
Lovell,  J.  E.,  Teacher  at  New  Haven,  I.  S. 
Lovell,  John,  Bulogy  on  Peter  FaneuU,  xvU,  28. 

Mastership  of  Boston  Latin  School,  S.  Y.  450. 
Lowe,  R.,  Primary  and  University  Studies,  xxii,  990. 

Revised  School  Code,  Criticism,  I.  S. 
L<SweU,  John,  Memoir  hy  Bverett,  v,  427. 
Lowell  Lectures,  v,  487 ;  Results,  I.  S. 
Lowell,  City  Public  Schools,  xix,  901. 
Lowth,  Robert,  Memoir  of  Wykebam,  xvi,  497. 
Loyola,  Memoir  and  Society  of  Jesus,  xiv,  455. 

Constitutions  respectluglnstructlon,  I.  S. 
J<abeck,  School  System,  xx,  773 ;  xix,  901:  xxii,  900. 
Lncas,  Margaret,  Duchess,  &c.,  I.  S.,  SOr. 
Lucerne,  Cantonal  Schools,  xx,  773. 
Lndlow,  Roger.  Conn.  Code  of  1650,  S.  Y.  8S8. 
Lupos,  of  Ferrleres,  xxiv,  840. 
Lather,  Memoir  by  Sears,  xxiv,  07. 

Letter  to  City  Councils  of  Qermany,  iv,  489. 

Educational  Views,  v,  878 ;  x,  765 ;  xvli,  ji3. 
Latfaerui  Church  in  U.  8.,  S.  V.  686.  [639. 

Churches,  Sunday-schools,  Newspapers,  S.  V. 
I^cee,  Frencn,  v.  873 ;  xx,  778. 

Rnssla,  xx,  496 ;  xxiv.  810.  ^  [511. 

Lyeenm,  American,  viii,  685 ;  x,  607 ;  ^v,  585 ;  S.Y. 

European,  vii,  216 ;  xx,  773. 
LycorgUB,  and  Spartan  Education,  xiv,  611. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Physical  Science,  xxili,  966. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  x,  764. 

Beneftction  to  Mass.  Reform  School,  x,  11. 
Lyon,  Mary,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  x,  670.  [23. 

FnncipLM  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  xyU, 
Lyona,  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  772. 
Lyttoa,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  School  Address,  zvU,  28. 

Management  of  Money,  xxili,  965. 

M.  A.  Maglster  Artium,  vi,  21 ;  xx,  770 ;  xxiv,  840. 

Cambridge  Requirements,  I.  S. 

Oxford  l^quirements,  L  S. 

Harvard,  Tale,  Ac. 
Macerata  University,  xx,  778. 
Machine  Building,  Schools  for,  xxi,  805. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  xxili,  967.    • 
Macaulay,  T.  B„  State  and  Education,  xvli,  28; 

Travel  and  History,  xxili,  966.  [481. 

Athens,  xxiv,  840;  Academic  Education,  I.  S. 

Female  Education  in  17th  Centniy.  463. 

Competitive  Exam,  for  Appoint.,  I.  S.  461. 
Madure,  W.,  Pestalozzianism  In  U.  S. ,  xli,  7Bi ;  1. 8. 
Xada^wcar,  xriii,  814. 
MadlBon,  James,  xvli,  28 ;  I.  8. 
Madras  College  (EngliAh)  St.  Andrew's,  xxii,  490. 
Madias  System,  xvfi,  90, 28. 
Madrid.  Sdiools,  xxUi,  648, 649, 652.  * 

University,  xx,  7S4 ;  xxi,  800 ;  xxili,  651. 


Magistracy  of  Berlin,  and  Proaalan  Gltle^,  jdx,  9Qil. 

Maeyar  Schools,  xvli,  820. 

Mame,  Area,  Population,  ^c,  xvii,  32 ;  xv;iti,  814. 

Constitutionid  Provision,  xvU,  in. 

Common  Schools,  xvii.  32 ;  xxiv,  840. 

Normal  Sohoob  and  Institutes,  xvii,  QIM ;  S.Y. 

Academies  and  Seminaries,  v,  878.  [578. 

Superior  Instruction,  v,  8TO ;  S.  Y.  66. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  xvii,  36. 

Professional  Schools,  S.  Y.  568.  [670. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  S.  Y.  168, 

Colored  Children,  xix,  842. 
Malduf,  and  Malmesbunr,  xxiv,  48. 
Man,  as  the  Subject  of  Eaucat'n,  xUI,  869;  xxii,  909. 
Man  of  Ross,  and  True  Use  of  Riches,  xxiU,  967. 
Management,  School,  xvl,  305 ;  xx,  773. 
Miuin,  Horace,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvU,|W. 

Teachers*  Motives,  xiv,  ^77. 

Special  Preparation,  xvii.  24. 

Existing  Popular  Eancatlon,  xix,  901. 

Reports  as  Secretary  Mass.  Board,  v,  OStS. 

Couege  Code  of  Honor,  v,  874. 

LecturM  on  Education— Contenta,  i,  772. 

Addresses  at  National  Con.,  Phil.,  18^,  I.  8. 

Controversies,  xv,  537. 
Mann,  Mrs.,  Educational  Yiews,  six.  61A:  1. 8. 
Manners,  xvli,  28, 826;  xxili,  966;  xxiv,  840. 
Manning.  James,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  I.  S. 
Manual  Labor  In  Schools,  xvii,  35, 86, 260. 

Experience  at  Worcester  and  Ithaca,  JW). 

Chester  Training  College,  x,  550. 

St.  Mark*s  Training  College,  x,  640. 
Manuthcturing  Districts,  Schools  for.  xv,  805. 

Ed.  Agencies  fora  Factory  Population,  viii,  305. 
Mansfield,  B.  D.,  Military  Academy,  xvii,  23. 

National  Land  Grant  to  Ohio,  S.  Y. 

American  Education,  i,  773. 
Mansfield,  Jared,  xxiii,  967. 
Mansfield,  State  Normal  School,  xvii,  758. 
Mansfield,  Schools  in  Luthefs  time,  xxiv,  840. 
Map-Drawing  and  Outline  Maps,  xvli,  628 ;  xlx,9Qil ; 

xxlii,  967;  SchroBter  Series,  ix,  QjiS. 
Map-holder,  xvi,  576. 
Marcel.  C,  Conversational  Method,  xi,  91,  330. 

Object  Lessons,  xvii,  23. 
March,  F.  A.,  Study  of  English  lAngnage,  xvl,.  068. 
Marches,  School  Military  Corps,  xdil,  860,  869. 
MarenholtX'Bulow— Frcebol  and  his  Svstem,  I.  8. 
Marenholtz,  Education  by  Labor,  I.  S. 
Maria.  Theresa,  Educational  Reforms,  xvli,  8V; 
Mariaoerg,  Teachers*  Seminary,  xxlil,  ill.     [I.  8. 
Marine  and  Maritime  Schools,  xiv,  822;  xxi,  806; 

xxii,  900;  xxlil,  828. 
Marion,  F.,  Free  Schools  for  So.  Carolina,  xrii,  98. 
Marlborough  College,  xxili,  504. 
Marks,  David,  School  Pioneer,  v,  04. 
Marks  for  Relative  Yalue  of  Studies,  xxlii,  067. 
Marks  for  Merit  and  Demerit  in  Studies  and  Con- 
duct, xxili.  067. 
Marsella,  Marselllee,  Early  Greek  School,  xxiv,  88. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Lifers  Lesson,  v,  90. 
Marsh,  J.,  College  Reforms  inl820. 
Martinets,  and  Collegers,  prlf/Bll. 
Martineau,  James,  xxili,  067 ;  I.  S. 
Martini,  Teachers^  Associations,  xvli,  184« 
Mary.  Qneen,  English  UniverBities,  I.  S.        [S.Y. 
Maryland.  General  Statistics,  xvii,  81;  xvil^  814; 

Consntutional  Provision,  xvU,  97. 

Common  Schools,  xvli,  820;  xxiv,  840. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  674 ;  xxiv,  840. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  I.  8. 

Peabody  Institute,  iU,  m:  xvli, 84;  S.Y. 

St.  John*s  College,  xvii,  38. 

State  Conventions  and  AMOCiallons,  xvli,  ft. 

Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  Girls,  8.  Y.  n. 

Agrioiltural  College,  S.  Y.  172,  278, 570. 

L^^l  Status,  and  Schools  of  Freed  mMi,  xix,  908. 
Mason,  J.,  Old-ftwhioned  Home  Training,  xvi,  3u. 
Mason,  L.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvli,  S§. 

Music  in  Schools,  tv,  142. 
Mason^  8.  W.,  PhyslcatExmrclae  in  Spbool,  jctII,  ||4. 
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HMfiacbneettB,  StatlBtlce,  v,  874 ;  xvii,  31 ;  xviii,  814, 

Early  Free  Schoolsi,  v,  887. 

Schoolfii  ae  tbey  were,  xvl,  127 ;  S.  V.  861. 

Oon^titntlonal  Provli«ion,  xvil,  88. 

LawB— 1642, 1TO9, 1846,  1878,  xxiv,  840. 

SvBtem  ae>  matured  in  1873,  xxiv,  264 ;  I.  S. 

Harvard  CoUese,  v,  869 ;  xvli,  83 ;  xxiv,  898. 

AcademieB  and  ClaB^ical  Schoolf,  xvii,  82. 

Normal  Bchoolo— Indtitntea-xvii,  80,  829. 

Conventions  and  AMociatione,  xvii,  8(9. 

Agricaltnral  College,  8.  V.  249,  672. 

Technical  InBtitate,  S.  V.  287,  672. 

BoBton  and  other  City  Schools,  xix,  891. 

School  Architectnre,  xvii,  87 :  xxiv,  197. 

Female  Seminarleft  and  Co1legef>,  S.  Y.  678. 

ChariUble  InBtitntionB,  xviii,  369. 

Legal  StatuB  and  SchoolB  of  the  Negro,  xix,  902. 
MasBmann  Sanday  Schools,  xxi,  777. 
MasBon,  D.,  Self  and  College  Education,  xvii,  24. 
Master  of  Arts,  BxerciBee  for  in  1780,  Oxford,  I.  S. 
MathematicB,  v,  814;  xvil,  38,  829;  xix,  902;  xxii, 
909;  xxlii,  967 ;  xxiv,  840. 

French  Polytechnic,  xvii,  28 :  xxii,  909. 

Special  Secondary,  xxlii,  967;  xxiv.  840. 
Mathematical  BeaBonin^,  xxlii,  114,  967. 
Mather,  C,  Tribute  to  Ezekiel  Cheever,  xvil,  20. 

EsBavB  to  do  Good,  I.  S. 
Mather,  increaBe,  Memoir,  I.  S. 
Mather,  R.,  Catechitom,  xvl,  106. 
MathewB,  J.  D.,  Schools  of  Kentucky,  v,  874. 
Matile,  George,  American  Ethnolog}%  xvii,  424. 
Matriculation,  Ancient  and  Modem,  xix,  902 ;  xxiii, 
Maturity  Examination— ClaBBlcal,  xxii,  848.     [840. 

Real  School,  xvii,  829 :  xix.  902. 
Maury,  James,  Jefferson's  Teacher.  I.  S. 
Maxcy,  V.,  Public  Lands  for  Schools,  1821.  v,  874. 
May,  o.  J.,  School  Reminiscences,  xvil,  24;  xxiii, 
829;  IS. 

Canterbury  School  for  Colored  Girls,  xix,  902. 

Life  and  Ed.  Views  of  Cyrus  Pierce,  xvii,  24. 
Mayhew,  Ira.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  24. 

Popular  Education— Contents,  1,  T78. 
Maykirch,  Fellenbeiv's  Industrial  School,  xxi,  7T7. 
Maynooth  College,  HlBtory,  I.  S. 
McCarty,  H.  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvi,  8(8. 
MXosh,  J.,  Educational  Views.  I.  S. 
McCrie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  xxiv,  814. 

University  of  St.  Andrew,  xxiv,  840.         [I.  8. 
McDonough,  J. ,  Memoir  and  Benenction,  v,  874; 
McEllgott,  J.  N.,  Debating,  xvii.  24. 
McGill— and  McOill  College,  xvii.  89. 
McGraw,  J.,  Benefliction  to  Cornell,  Un.,  8.  V.  687. 
MoJilton,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xiv,  821 ;  I.  S. 
McKeen,  C,  Female  Education,  v,  676. 
McKeen,  Joseph,  Memoir,  x\ii,  39. 
McMynn,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  89. 
McNeely,  C,  Normal  School,  xvii,  796. 
Means,  J.,  Memoir,  v,  875. 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  x,  882 ;  xvii,  81, 83 ;  xxll,  909. 
Mechanics,  Subject  and  Method  of  Stndy,  xxii; 

Schools  of,  xxi,  8i'6. 
Mechanical  Paradox— Gyroscope,  y,  STC. 
MecklenbuK-Schwerin,  xvlii,  816. 

Public  Iiistruction,  xvil,  81 :  xxii,  9C9. 
Mecklenbuig-Strelit2,  xvii,  816. 

Public  Instruction,  xvii,  81 ;  xxii,  909. 
Medals  and  Prizes,  xvil,  29 ;  xix,  902. 
Mediieval  School-books,  v,  876  ;  vi,  22,  54. 
Mediceval  Universities— Savigny,  xxii,  273. 
Medici,  and  Italian  Culture,  vil,  726. 
Medical  Science,  vi,  28;  xi,  228. 
Medicine— Faculty,   Departments,    and   Schools, 

xvii,  88:  xx,  772 ;  xxiv,  840;  S.  V.  666. 
Meinwerc  of  Paderbom,  xxiv,  868. 
Meierotto.  Method  of  Teaching  Latin,  xvii,  24. 

Dead  Langui^  must  not  crowd  out  the  Living, 
Meinrad,  of  Rcichenau,  xxiv,  648.  [vi,  610. 

Melancthon,  Philip.  Memoir,  iv,  741. 
Educational  Views,  xvii.  24. 
Plan  of  Studies  for  Thurlngia,  xx,  778. 
Melville,  Andrew,  at  Glasgow,  xxiv,  840. 


Memminger.  C.  G.,  Schools  of  8.  Carolina.  xvlI,  24. 

Memory,  Culture,  xvii,  829 ;  xxiii,  976 ;  xxiv,  840. 

Memorizing,  v,  876 ;  xili,  822 ;  xxlii,  118 ;  xxiv,  104. 

Mendicant  Orders,  xxiv,  840. 

Mental  Activity,  Excessive,  xi,  491. 

Mental  PhUosophy,  xvii,  28, 829. 

Mercantile  Library  Associations— History,  I.  8. 

Mercantile  Marine,  Schools  for— Barnard,  xxiii,  927. 

Merit-roll  at  West  Point,  xxlii,  788. 

Merton,  Walter  de,  and  Merton  College,  I.  8. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  Essays  on,  xill,  869;  xvii, 

28'  xxii  967 
Methodists  InU.  S.'— Schools  and  Colleges,  8.y.626. 
Mettray,  Agricultural  Reform  Colony,  v,  876 ;  xvil, 

84 :  xxi,  663 :  xxiii,  909 :  xxiv,  840. 
Metz,  Military  School,  xxiii,  288,  949. 
Mexico,  V,  876:  xvlll,  816. 
Michigan,  Statistics,  &c.,  xvii,  82;  xvlll,  816. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  110. 

Common  Schools,  v,  876;  xxiv,  840;  8.  V. 

University— Historical  Development,  I.  8. 

Normal  School,  Institutes,  xvlll,  210 :  8.  V.  678. 

Academies  and  Seminaries,  v,  875 ;  S.  V.  6T8. 

Colleges  and  University,  x\'iii,  198,  206. 

Agricultural  College,  S.  V.  266,  670. 

Conventions  and  Associations,  xvii.  86. 

Colored  Children  and  Schools,  xix,  867. 

Reform  School.  S.  V.  682. 

Charitable  Institutions,  xvlU,  380. 
Middle  Ages.  Misconceptions  of,  vll,  413. 
Mlddlebury  College,  v,  875. 
Mlddleton,  Conycrs,  Bentley  Controversy,  I.  8. 
Middlesex  County  Association  in  1798,  xvil,  86. 
Milan,  V,  875:  xxi,  771. 
MUdmay,  and  Emanuel  College,  v,  876. 
Military  Drill  in  Civil  Schools,  xxiii,  967. 
Military  Schools  and  Education,  xvii,  84. 

Austria,  xvii,  34 ;  xxiii,  966 ;  Saxony,  xxlii,  969 ; 

Bavaria,  xxlll,  817 ;  Prussia ;  xil,  277 :  xxiii,  968. 

France,  xxiii,  662;  Russia,  xxiv,  242;  Great 

Britain,   xxiii,   966;   Switzerland,    xvii,   84; 

Holland,  xvil,  84 ;  United  States,  xxlii,  716. 
Military  Marches  and  Excursions,  xlil,  869. 
Military  Music,  School  of,  xxlli,626. 
Millersvllle,  Normal  School,  xv,  228 ;  xvii.  762. 
Mill,  John  8.,  University  Education,  xxiii,  967. 

Lessons  from  Autobiography,  1.  S. 
Mills,  Caleb,  Schools  of  Indiana,  v,^76 ;  xxiv,  248. 
Milton,  John,  Memoir,  ii.  61.  " 

Home,  School,  and  uonege  irainlng.  xvil.'^M 

Tractate  on  Education,  xxU,  181.     ~ 
Milwaukee,  School  System,  xxir,  902. 

Female  College,  I.  8. 
Mind  and  Law,  xlil,  860. 
Mind,  Science  and  Training  of,  xvil,  28;  xxii,  907; 

xxlii,  967;  xxiv,  840. 
Mines  and  Mining.  Schools  for,  v,  875;  xxi,  806. 
Miner,  Miss  Myriella,  Normal  School,  xix,  992. 
Miner,  T.,  Teacher,  and  Physician,  xvii,  611. 
Ministers  and  Elders,  Duties  as  to  Schools,  v,  872. 
Ministers,  and  New  England  Colleges,  xiv,  868. 
Mlnlsti^  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Super* 
vision, XX,  778;  1. 8.;  Austria,  xvii, 837;  Rus- 
sia, XX,  464 ;  Bavaria,  xvil,  81 ;  Saxony,  xx, 
561 ;  France,  xx.  778 ;  Spain,  xxiv,  970;  Great 
Britain,  xxiv,  698;  Turkey,  xx,  26 ;  Italy,  xx, 
146;  S\iritzerland,61 ;  Prussia,  xvil,  778. 
Minnesota,  xvii,  92:  xvlll,  815. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  119. 

Schools  and  Land  Granto,  v,  876 ;  xxiv,  840. 

Normal  School  System,  xvii,  761 ;  S.  V.  578. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  xvii.  86. 

University,  and  College  of  Agriculture,  8.  V.  570. 
Minor  Morals,  V,  876. 

Mlnot,  Mrs.,  Drawing  in  Boston  in  1610,  xxiv,  277. 
Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council,  v,  876. 
Miscellaneous  Reading,  xvi,  222. 
Mississippi,  StatlHtics.  xvil,  81,  829;  xviii  816. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  106,  xxiv,  718. 

Land  Grants  and  Common  Schools,  xxiv,  840. 

State  University,  and  Colleges,  v,  875 ;  S.  V.  670. 
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Agri€n1tiiFal  Conese,  S.  V.  670. 

Freedmen  and  Ck>u>red  Children,  xix,  90S. 
Missoari,  Statistics,  ftc,  zvil,  81 ;  xxiii,  816. 

O>nstitational  Provision,  zrli,  108. 

Common  Schools,  v,  875 ;  zziv,  840. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  875 ;  zrlii,  196 ; 

University  and  College  of  Agricoltare,  S.V.  670. 

Colored  and  Freedmen^s  Scnools,  ziz,  903. 

St.  Loais  Public  Schools,  v,  886 ;  xix,  131. 
Hitford,  J.,  on  Hilton's  Tractate,  v,  875. 
if  ixed  Schools— as  to  Sex,  xix,  90S. 
Mixed  Schools— as  to  Sects,  Holland,  xx,  718. 

Ireland,  iv,  866 ;  xi,  154 ;  Scotland,  xxii,  486. 
Mobile,  Public  Schools,  xix,  90S. 
ModeL  Lodging-honse,  v,  875. 
Model  Schools,  v,  876;  xiU,  8SS. 
Modeling,  Schools  for,  xxi,  8U6. 
Modena  University,  xx,  778.  [967. 

Modem  Department  in  ClBseical  Schools,  xxiil, 
Modem  Greek  Laugnace,  v,  876. 
Modem  Langaages,  xix.  90S ;  xx,  778 ;  xxii,  909 ; 

xxiii,  967;  xxiv,840. 
Modem  Sciences,  v,  884 ;  xvii,  SO;  xxiii,  969. 
MJ^in  Thaer*s  Institute  of  Agriculture,  xxi,  S06. 
Mohammedans,  xvili,  616 ;  xx,  S. 
MoUnenz,  E.  L.,  Military  Drill  inScliool8,xxiii,  967. 
Moltke,  and  Prussian  Staff,  xxiii,  967. 
Monasteries  and  Schools,  xxlv,  8)0. 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  Universities,  I.  S. 
Money,  AIV>wance  to  Students,  xxiii,  880,  861. 
Money,  its  Acquisition  and  Management,  xxiil,  967. 
Monitorial  System  of  Organization,  v,  100 ;  xvi,  689. 

Inetraction,  xvii,  S6.  [668. 

Monson  Academy,  Teachers  and  Beneftctors,  xvii, 
Montalembert,  and  Monastlclsm,  xxiv,  640. 

Liberty  of  Instruction,  I.  S. 
Montaigne,  Memoir,  I.  S. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  S8. 
Montem  at  Eaton,  xxiv,  484.  [840. 

Montesquieu— Education  and  Governments,  xxiv, 
Monte  Cassino,  and  Benedict's  Rule,  xxiv,  840. 
Montgomery,  E.,  Schools  in  Delaware,  xvii,  187. 
Montpellier  University,  xxiii,  817. 
Montrose  Latin  School,  xxii,  908. 
Mcmtaerrat,  School,  xxlv,  779.  [677 ;  I.  S. 

Montacci.  and  Demogeot,  on  English  Schools,  xxii, 
Moody,  Master  of  Dummer  School,  xvi,  410. 
Moor^»  Indian  Charity  School,  v,  876;  S.  V.  868. 
Moral  Character.  Chief  Aim  of  School  Ed.,  xvi,  8S4. 
Moral  and  Religious  Education,  v,  876 :  xvii,  S8. 
Morals  and  Moral  Ed.,  v,  876;  xvii,  S8;  xiii,  868. 
Moravians,  v.  876 ;  xx,  697 ;  xxiv,  840. 
More,  Hannan,  Educational  Views,  I.  S. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  xvii,  S4. 

Education  of  his  Children,  xxiil,  967. 
Morgan,  G.,  Flan  of  Normal  School,  1886.  xiv,  7SS. 
Mornof,  D.  G..  Study  of  German  Poetir,  ix,  486. 
Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  Schoofe,  S.  V. 
Morning,  Beauty,  Health,  and  Religion  of,  v,  876. 
Mortifications,  Endowments  in  Scotland,  I.S. 
Moscow,  Schools  and  University,  xx,  610. 

Museums  of  Art  and  Science,  xxi,  806. 
Mosely,  S.,  Training:  Colleges  of  Enc'land,  xvii,  80. 
MosheroBch,  Educational  Views,  xiU,  869. 
Mosques,  Schools  attached  to,  xx,  7. 
Mother's  Method,  v,  876 ;  How  Gertrude  Teaches 

her  Children,  xix,  618; 
Motber  Tongue,  v,  876;  x,  766:  xvii,  S8. 

Sacrificed  to  Acquisition  or  a  Dead,  vi,  610. 
Motives  to  Study,  xiii,  618;  xvii,  S8;  xix,  680. 

Teacher's  Motives,  xiv,  S77. 
Mott's  Ventilating  Stove,  xvi,  690. 

Revolving  Cliair,  x,  663. 
Mount  Holyoke  Sem.,  History  and  Results,  x,  670. 
Moulder,  A.  J.,  Schools  of  Califoraia,  xvii,  6S7. 

Mowry,  W.  A.,  Memoir,  xiv,  69S. 
Mulcaster,  R.,  Memoir,  xxiv,  179. 

Elementarie,  and  Positions,  xxiv,  829. 

College  for  Teachers,  xxiv,  184, 
Mallhonse,  Schools  of  Industrial  Art,  xxi,  778. 
Multiplication  is  vexation,  &c.,  xxlv,  19S ;  xvii,  666. 


Munich,  School  System,  v,  876 ;  xix,  90S. 

University,  xix,  600;  xx,  778;  xxi,  806. 

Academy  of  Fine  Art,  xxi,  119. 

Polytechnlcum,  xxi,  190. 
Munson,  Israel,  Educational  Benefttctions,  x,  608 ; 
Munster  University  and  Schools,  xix,  90S. 
Murmellius,  v,  876. 

Murphy,  J.  N.,  Terra  Incognita,  xxiv,  840 ;.I.  S. 
Muscular  Exercise,  for  Teachers,  xvi,  74S. 
Museums  of  Industrial  Arts,  xxi,  805. 
Museums  of  Natural  Science,  v,  876 ;  xxii,  907. 
Music  in  Schools,  v,  876 ;  xvii,  S8, 8S9,  xix,  90S;  xx, 

778;  xxiii,  967;  xxiv,  840. 
Music,  in  School  Programmes,  xx,  773 ;  xxii,  704, 

720,  79S. 
Music,  Schools  of,  xxi.  806;  xxii,  866. 
Music,  University  Study  and  Degrees,  I.  S. 
Music  In  American  Schools,  iv,  148 ;  I.  S. 
Musselman's  Schools,  xx,  7,  IS. 

Nagali.  H.  G.,  Pestalozzian  Method  in  Music,  vii, 

Innueqce  on  American  Music,  v,  14S.         [800. 
Nagle,  Honora,  Memoirand  Labors  for  Schools,  I.S. 

Presentation  Sisters,  and  Schools  for  the  Poor, 
Nantucket,  Public  Schools,  v,  876.  [I.  S. 

Naples,  University,  xx,  805,  778. 

College  of  Music,  xxi.  7B6. 

Schwabe— Industrial  Normal  School,  I.  S. 
Napoleon.  Ideas  of  Public  Instruction,  xx,  S50; 

xxil,fi79;  778;  xxi,  461. 
Nashville,  Public  Schools,  xix,  906.  [788. 

University— Dr.  Lindsley's  Labors,  vil,  17,  42, 
Nassau  Hall,  College,  New  Jersey,  xxlv,  148;  I.  S. 

Dr.  M'Cosh's  Presidency,  I.  S. 
Nassau,  Duchy,  Public  Schools,  xvll,  81. 

Technical  Schools,  xxi,  806. 
Natal,  Statistics,  xviil.  816. 
Natchez,  Public  Schools,  xix,  908. 
Nat  Turner's  Insurrection,  Influence,  xix.  908. 
Nation,  Washington's  use  of  the  Terai.  xix,  908. 
Nations,  in  University  Organization,  vi,  18;  xxii. 

Procurator,  vi,  18:  [811. 

National  Census,  Earliest  Recognition  of  Schools 

in  1840,  xvii,  81 ;  xix,  HS7.  [171. 

1840— Educational  Returns  and  Dliteracy,  xxiv, 

1860— Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  xvii,  31. 

1860— Schools,  Academies,  and  Coll.,  S.  V.  ISl. 

1870— Ed.  Statistics  and  Illiteracy,  xxiv,  849. 
National  Associations  for  Educational  Purposes, 

v.  867;  XV,  8S4;  xvii,  85,  840;  xix.  889,  908. 
National  Convention,  French  Schools,  xx,  773. 
National  Conventions,  Educational,  xvii,  86. 
National  Convention  of  Superintendents,  xvi,  889. 

Mann's  Addresces,  1849,  xxiv,  380. 
National  Education  in  Europe,  Contents,  i,  747. 
National  Education,  Agencies  of,  I.  8. 

Systems,  xvii,  81 : 

1.  Elementary,  xvii.  81 ;  xx,  770. 

2.  Secondary,  xvii,  32;  xx,  776. 
8.  Superior,  xvii,  83;  xxiv,  11. 
4.  Industrial,  xvii,  88;  xxi,  17: 
6.  Military,  xvii,  84;  xxiii,  967. 

6.  Reformatory,  xvii,  84;  xxii,  689. 
National  Gallery  of  Portraits,  England,  xxii,  909. 
National  Institutions  at  Washington,  xix,  I.  S. 
National  Pedagogy— Principles  and  Methods. 
American — Content*,  xxiii,  973,  977. 
English— Contents,  xxii,  417;  xxiii,  978. 
German — Contents,  xxiii,  988. 
French— Contents,  xxiil,  978. 
Swiss— Contents,  xxiii.  978. 
National  Systems— Special  Treatises,  xxiii,  978. 
I.  Elementary,  xvii,  81. 
II.  Secondary,  xvii,  8S. 
III.  Superior,  xvii,  88 ;  xxiv, 
rV.  Special  and  Professional,  S.  V.  474. 

1.  Science  and  Industry,  xvii,  88:  xxi,  801. 

2.  Science  and  War,  xvii.  84;  xxiii,  949. 

8.  Teaching,  xvll,  80;  880.  [900. 

4.  Preventive  and  Reformatory,  xvll,  84 ;  xxii, 
6.  Deaf  Mutes,  Blind,  xvii,  84 ;  S.  V.  491, 684. 
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6.  FoBuaee,  xvil,  85 ;  8.  Y.  466,  619. 
V.    Sapplemeotary,  Self  and  Home,  xvii,  86. 
Studies  and  Conduct— Contenta,  xziu,  974. 

Library  of— Con  ten  te,  I.  S. 
National  Land^grantd  for  Kdacatioq,  zxiv^  84JL ;  S.KT . 
National  Academe  of  Design,  S.  V. 
National  Academies,  xxiii.  731, 806. 
National  UniversUy^Wasniugton's  reconunenda- 
tions,  zvii,  41— Barlow,  Adams,  and  other 
authoritiee,  I.  S. 
National  Government  and  Education,  xvU,  31, 41. 

Land  Oraote  for  Bdncation  Puipoees,  zxlv,  840. 

School  at  West  Point,  xvU,  84. 

Annapolis,  xxiii,  967. 

Institutions  at  Washin^n,  xix,  180. 

Department  of  Bdncatton,  xvil.  100/ 

Bureau  in  Department  of  Interior,  8.  V.  811. 

Education  of  Indians,  486 ;  L  8. ;  S.  V. ;  Lv,  666. 

District  of  Columbia,  xix,  5. 

Civil  Service— Educational  Element,  xxili,  968, 
LS. 
National  Holidays,  zi^  OOB;  xx,  779;  zxU,  665. 

Prussian  Rule,  xvi,  898. 
National  School  of  Sciences,  Barnard,  xix,  144. 
National  Society,  £i)£:land,  x,  328,  481,  490. 

Methods  of  Central  Model  Sdiool,  x,  601. 

National  Schools,  in  1875, 1.  8. 
Native  Lanffoue,  how  tanelU,  v,  876 ;  xl,  467. 

Gkammar  or,  when  to  he  Studied,  xi,*46nf. 
Nature,  v.  876 ;  xx,  900.  • 

Nature,  Sciencee  of,  xvii,  ».;  six,  60S;  zzU,  960; 

xxili.  967. 
Natural  Bent,  or  Aptitude,  lv,  461 ;  xl.  846.       [Ml. 
Natural  History,  v,  876:  xvii,  SB:  xxlU,  067;  xxlv. 
Natural  Philosophy,  v,  876;  xxili,  967;  xxiv,  841. 
Natural  Consequences,  xvii,  S8;  xi,  619. 
Natural  Philosophy,  xvii,  28;  xxili,  967,  xxiv,  840. 
Natural  Science,  zvii.  28;  xxlil,  967,  970. 
Nakaml  Seenery,  xxili,  967. 
Naatical  Schools,  xvll,  U;  zxi,  909.  [481. 

Naval  Schools,  for  War,  xvii,  84:  zxlii,967:  xzlv. 
Naval  Architecture,  xxl,  805;  xxii,  909;  xxili,  967. 
Naval  Engineers,  xxl,  805;  xxili,  967. 
Navigation  Schools  for  Commerce,  xv,  44 ;  xxl,  806. 
JNauacal  and  Navigation  Schools,  xvii,  84;  xix, 

908;  xxiii.  967;  xxiv,  841. 
Neander,  M.,  Educational  Labors,  xvii,  34. 
Nebraska  in  1868,  xvili,  816;  in  1874,  S.  V.  > 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  124. 

Common  Schools,  xvii,  880;  xxiv,  840. 

Normal  School,  8.  V.  678. 

Colleges,  8.  V.  652. 
Neckar,  Madame,  X,  766 ;  sxiii,  967. 
Needle  Work  in  English  Schools,  x,  766 :  xix,  908; 
xxiv,  840;  XX,  778;  xxl,  805;  xx,  77B.      [9U8. 
Needle  Work  in  Schools,  v,  876;  xvii,  880:  xix, 
Neff.  Joseph,  Earliest  PestaloEzian  In  U.  S.  xn,  784. 
Neglected  Education,  Remedies  for,  xxili,  198. 
Neglected  Children,  Schools  for,  xx,  778. 
Negro.  AMcan.  and  Colored  Schools,  zU,  201, 801. 

Historical  Development,  I.  S. 
New  York  in  1701,  xix,  861. 
South  Carolina  in  1743.  S.  V.  868. 
PhiladelphU  in  1750,  xix,  874. 
N^ro,  Legal  Status  in  the  Several  States,  xix,  801. 

Freedmen  and  Colored  Schools,  xix,  888. 
Neo-Platonlet  and  Bclectlc«,  xxiv,  467. 
Nervous  System,  as  affected  by  TeachlQg,  I.  S. 
Netherlands,  xviil,  816. 
Nenchatel,  Cantonal  Schools,  zz,  773. 

Colleges,  Academies,  A;c.,  zx,  98. 

Industrial  School  for  Qirls,  xxl,  74S. 
Nevada,  xviil,  816. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  183. 

Elementary  Instruction,  xziv,  840 ;  8.  Y. 

Normal  School,  8.  V. 

Common  Schools,  xziv,  840. 
New  Bedford  Public  Schools,  xix,  008. 
New  BriUln  State  Normal  School,  z,  49. 
New  Brunswick,  v,  876;  xviiL  684. 
New  BninswlckCollQge, N.  J.,  zzW, 


New  England,  Bariy  Free  Schools,  xvii,  83,  148; 
87v.846. 

Common  Schools,  lv,  868 ;  xvii,  81 ;  zziy,  388. 

Academies,  zvi,  408. 

Female  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  8.  Y.  466. 

Town,  Qrammar  Schools,  zvii.  82;  8.  Y.  847. 

CoUeges,  v,  876:  xiv,  867 :  8.  V.  471^7. 

Professional  Schools,  zvlli,  204;  8.  V.  477. 

Primer  and  School  Books,  v,  a89:  8.  Y.  640. 

Educational  Societies,  ziz,  908;  S.  Y. 
New  and  Old-^Confllct,  ziz,  908.  [880. 

New  Discoverv  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  zvii, 
New  Qymnastics—Lewis,  zzli,  28. 
New  Haven  Public  Schools,  zvii,  81 ;  ziz,  008. 

Early  Attention  to  Schools — ^Davenport. zi,97T. 

School  Code  of  1665->Hopkins  School,  lv,  866. 

Yale  College— History,  4kc.,  zvll,  88 ;  zziv,  840. 
New  Hampshire,  zvlll,  8l6 ;  v,  876. 

X)QD8tUutional  Provision,  zvii.  90.  [8.  Y. 

Historical  Data  of  Schools,  zvll,  82;  xxiv,  840. 

Common 6Ghool  System  in  1878,  xziv,  84 ;  S.Y.' 

State  Teachers'  Association,  xvii,  86. 

Academies,  High  Schools,  &c.,  S.  Y.^ 

Superior  Instruction,  and  Professional,  6.  Y. 
New  Jersey,  xvll,  32 ;  v,  877 ;  zvlli,  817. 

GonsUtntfonal  Provision,  zvii,  92. 

Blementaiy  Instruction,  zziv,  840.       [80,  990. 

Training  ajid  Improvement  of  Teachars,  zvii, 

Logal  Status  of  the  Netgro,  xix,  908. 

Common  Schools,  xxiv,  300. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  xxiv,  840. 

Normal  Schools  and  Lists.,  v,  877 ;  zvii, 80, 880. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  xvL,  728. 
New  London,  Public  Sohools,  v,  877. 
New  Mexico,  v,  877 ;  xviil,  817. 
New  Orleans,  Public  Schools,  xix,  008;  y,  877. 
New  South  Wales,  xvlii,  817. 
New  Testament,  xxili,  067. 
New  York,  Historical  DaU,  v,  877;  xviil,  817. 

Conatitational  Pro\ision,  xvii,  92. 

Elementary  Schools,  v.  877;  xxiv.  840. 

Academies  and  High  Schooie.  xvii,  ,82. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  xvii,  83 ;  xxiv,  840. 

Specuu  and  Professional  Schools,  xvll,  83. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  S.  Y.  188,258. 

Libcarles,  S.  Y.  608,  686, 688. 

Normal  Schools,  xvii,  80,  880;  8.  Y.  678. 

School  Architecture,  xxiv,  841. 

Teachers  Associations,  xv,  881 ;  xvii,  86. 
New  York  City,  PubUc  Schools,  v,  877 ;  ziz,  908. 

Public  School  Society,  x,  748. 

High  School  Society,  vlli,  888. 

City  College,  xix,  519. 

Society  of  Teachers,  1811,  zv.  806, 

Girls'  High  School— Normal  College,  zziv,  666. 

Educational  Institutions,  I.  8. 

School  Architecture,  v,  877;  zvii,  86;  zziv,  644. 
New  Zealand,  zvlll,  817.     - 
Newark  Public  Schools,  ziz,  908. 
Newburyport.  Putnam  Free  School,  ▼,  881. 

Contested  Right  to  tar^br  Qlris  High  School, 
New  Castle,  School  of  Sdenoe^I.  S.  [I.  S. 

NeweU,  M.  A.,  Memoir,  zvll,  778;  1. 6. 
Newfoundland,  v,  877. 
Newman,  J.  H.,  Unlven«ities,  zziv,  840 :  Domestic 

Lifo  of  Univeivltles,  410;  University  Life  at 

Athens,  57 :  Protagoras  at  Athens,  514 ;  Greek 

Influence  in  Alexandria,  S3;   Universlt»r  of 

Athens— Alexandria,  zxlv,  840;  EogUsh  Bible, 
zzlii,274;  Charlemagne,  zziv,  44. 
Newport,  Public  Schools,  xix.  906. 

School  Architecture,  xxiii,  410. 

Redwood  Librair,  8.  Y.  588. 

Townsend  Popukr  Library,  S.  Y. 
Newspaper,  The  Popular  Educator,  v,  877 ;  8.  Y.  864. 
Newton,  Richard,  Hart  Hall,  I.  8. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  xvll,  37 ;  I.  8. 
Nibelungeu,  Lay  of,  vll,  417. 
Nicaragua,  v,  877;  xviil,  817. 
NicholTs,  Q„  Schools  in  Holland,  ziv,  685, 602. 
NlQole,  Pierre,  Port  Royal  Logic,  1.  S. 
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NIoolOTliw,  xyU,  880. 

Ntebnhr,  O.  B.,  Studj  of  Flifiology,  xxiU,  ie». 

Nlederer,  v,  877.  [8fl9. 

Nlemeyer,  Bd.YiewB,  vtli,  686;  x,  760 ;  zrU,  34;  xz, 

NieaTcn-hnyiKin,  John,  Holland  Schooler  rrti,  M. 

Kigfat  Schools  six.  90B:  uli,  WO. 

Nightingale,  Plorence,  Memoiiftl  Fond,  XzfU,  967: 

8cIhx>1  for  Nones,  xziM,  90T.  [zvii,  889. 

NlleS)  John  M.,  Opposition  to  School  ImpfoveiDent, 
NQes,  Kwter  San&,  Schools  as  they  wera,  zvli,  889. 
Nfles,  PnhHc  Schools,  zix,  908. 
Nbsen.  H.,  Poblic  Schools  of  Norwinr,  xvit^. 
NoHenne,  ReUgfone  Teacher  of  Fredericlt  u,  I.  S. 
Nomenclatnre  of  Schools  and  BdncatloB,  I.  S. 
Non- Attendance  at  School,  xvfi,  27 ;  xx,  T78 ;  I.  S. 
Non-Confbrmists^  Eelatlons  to  Educadon,  I.  8. 
Non  Malta  sed  ttultaTa,  xxtil,  907. 
Non-Reading  Men  in  Untyeivities,  I.  8. 
Nonne,  Lndwlg.  xx,  606. 
Noma  and  Normal,  Defined,  Xill,  768. 787 ;  xtH,  401. 

Barfleat  In  Use  France,  1794,  xxll,  667. 
Austria,  1771. 
Nonnal  Schools,  Described,  T,  877;  zv,  881 ;  xvll, 

American,  xril,  80,  800 ;  ▼,  877.      [80,  4M,  707. 

State  Instttntions,  zvli,  796,  880. 

€ft7  IhstitnUons,  zvil,  88a,  [841. 

Baropeni,  ziz,  908;  zz,  178;  zzU,  909;  zxty, 

Boildlngs,  zrll,  880. 

Boarding  Arrangements,  zvU,  787. 

Statistics,  ZTlli,in0;  S.  V.  I.  678. 

Treatise-^Oontents,  i,  753;  I.  S.  788. 
Normal  Training  Schools,  ClassUied,  zlz,  90^ 
Northern  Barbarians.  Incarsions,  zxit,  OO. 
North  Carolina,  ▼.  278;  zytl,  83. 

Ckmstitutlonal  Provision,  zy|i,  90;  zxlv,  719. 

Elementary,  r,  678:  xxIt,  841. 

Schools  as  ther  were,  xrf.  109. 

Academies  and  Colleges  about  1809,  xxIt,  811. 

Norma],  8.  V.  678. 

Legal  Status  of  the  Negro,  xiz,  Ofi. 

Freedmen's  Schools,  x&,  801. 

AseociatlonB  and  Conventions,  zvli,  86. 
North,  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  zvli,  89;  I.  S. 
North,  S.  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v1, 104. 
Northend,  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xrli,  80. 

Teacher  and  Parent— Contents,  1,  778. 
Northrop.  B.  G.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  zvH,  89, 799. 

Edncatioual  Views,  zvli,  880;  I.  8. 

Yfflage  Improvements^Neiir  Milfbrd,  L  8. 
Norton,  John  r.,  v,  878. 

Norton,  John  T.,  Schools  of  Connecticat,  zziit,  79T. 
Morwav,  Statistics,  xrili,  817;  xxi,  866. 

Poblfc  Instroctlon,  zvU,  81 ;  zziil,  967. 

ITBiversity,  zx,  706. 

Technical  Schools,  zzi,  806. 

Code  of  1880,  zziil,  683. 
Nocwich,  Public  Schools,  it,  758 ;  ziz,  398. 

Free  Academv— Inaagnration,  v,  878. 
Norwich  (Vt.)  Mflttary  Academy,  xsdli,  89r. 

Unl versi^,  zzHl,  ^1 . 
Note  Book,  tfses  of,  zziH,  966. 
Notes  of  Lessons  on  Objects,  z,  786. 
Notker.  of  St  GaU^zziv,  648,,  841. 
Nott,  EUphalet,  v,  878 ;  Memoir  and  Forttsit,  L  S. 
Nova  Scotia,  v,  878. . 
Novitiate,  zzlv.  841. 

Number,  Early  Lessons  in,  v,  878;  zvil,  98. 
Numbers,  Synqpathy  of,  xzlii,  968. 
Nuns,  Devoted  to  Teaching  and  Works  of  Mercy, 

PresenUtion  Order— Ireland,  I.  8.        [U,  4u. 

Danghten  of  the  Cross— Belgium,  I.  8. 

VlsUatioa  Order,  161»-Prance,  ii,  44S. 

UrsiAnes,  1687,  ii,  443 ;  I.  8. 

Sacred  Heart,  U,  443;  I.  8. 
Nuremberg,  Public  Schoms,  xiz,  693. 

Technical  Schools,  v,  878;  zzi,  806. 
Nnriingen,  Normal  School,  xz,  091. 
Kurws,  Tnlniog  School  for,  zziil,  968. 
Nursery-Maids  ft>r  Children,  x,  967. 

81flters  of  Charity, 

8i«t«f»  of  Mercy, 


Oak,  In  College  Vocabulary,  I.  8. 
Oaths  for  Colieee  Officea^Yale,  I.  8. 
Oaths,  Vulgarity  of,  xiz,  906;  xxlU,  70,  917.; 
Obedience,  xxiii.  698 ;  xziv,  680. 
Obedience,  Monasric  Rule,  xxiv,  680. 

Laws  of  Nature,  xiil,  809.  [I.  S. 

Ober-Ammergau,  Lessons  from  the  Passion  Fay, 
Oberlin,  Town  and  University,  xvii,  400;  xix,  904. 
Oberlln,  Practical  Educator,  v,  878:  I.  S. 
Obituaries,  Educators,  v,  878;  zvUi.  818;  S.  V. 
Oldect  Lessons  and  Teaching,  zvli,  38 ;  zix,  904; 

zz.  778 ;  zxii,  900 ;  xziv,  841. 
Oblate  Siseers  of  Providence,  v,  878 ;  xix,  9M. 

Academies  ibr  Colored  Girls,  1829.  xix,  906, 
Obligatory,  and  Optional  Studies,  zvil,  147. 

School  Attendance,  zz,  778 ;  xzil,  909 ;  xxlli,  696. 
Observatory,  First,  v.  878;  xx,  676. 

National— J.  Q.  Adams*  Labon  for, 

American,  Historical  Development. 
Observation,  Faculty  and  Culture,  v,  878;  ziz,  904; 

zzli,  909. 
Observatores  Momm,  Street  Monitors,  zz,  64t, 
Obstinacy,  xll,  784;  xlil,  809;  xxiii,  098. 
Ob-Waklen,  Half-Canton,  Public  Schools,  xx,  138. 
Occupation,  School  of.  S.  V.  893,  007. 
Occupations,  Study  of,  xix,  904. 

Aiucation  for,  zziU,  860.  [841. 

Octagon,  Theolo^cal  School  of  ConstantiBe,  zzlv, 
Occnm,  Samson,  Indian  Preacher,  S.  V..  486. 
Odericus  Vltalis,  zzlv,  841. 
Odessa,  Univervily,  zz,  7^ 
Odo  or  OudartjZziv,  868. 

(Economi,  v,  878.  [409. 

Oellnger,  A.,  Instruction  in  Biffh  Oemaii>  zi,  406, 

Sturm's  Endorsement  of  Modem  Language 
Study,  408. 
Officers,  Govermental.  zviii,  818. 

Military,  Special  Training  for,  zxiii,  968. 
Officers,  New  England  Town  School,  Hist.,  S.  Y. 
Official  Ezposltion  of  Schools,  Eariieat,  v,  878. 

New  York,  1813,  xxiv,  396. 

Maine,  1826,  xxiv,  368. 

Massachusetts,  1837,  xxiv,  709. 

Connecticut,  1887,  386. 
Ohio,  School  Statistics,  ito.,  v,  978 ;  xvU,  81,  880; 
zvlli,  818;  zix,401. 

Constitutional  Provision,  zvli,  101. 

National  Land-grants,  I.  S. 

Elementary,  xvii,  81 ;  xziv,  841. 

Secondary,  xvii,  83. 

Superior,  zvil,  88,  401,  S.  V.  678. 

Special  and  Professional.  S.  V.  684. 

Female  CoUeges,  xiii,  367;  S.  V.  674. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts,  S.  V.  194. 

Reformatory,  S.  V.  683. 

Legal  Status  and  Schools  for  Blacks,  ziz,  904. 

Teachere  Associations,  zrii,  80,  86,  880;  8.  V. 
Olcott,  T.  B.,  V,  878.  [678. 

Old  and  New,  in  Schools,  ziz,  904;  I.  S. 

Universities,  Gennan,  vi,  84. 

American  Colleges— See  Barnard,  Eliot,  Mamh, 
Porter,  Wayland,  White. 
Old  and  Young  in  Sparta,  i,  689 ;  zlv,  618. 
Old-lhshioned  Christian  Woman— Walker,  I.  8i. 
Old  Testament  Pedagogy,  v,  869;  I.  S. 
Oldenburg  Statistics,  zvlli,  819:  zzi,  176. 

Public  Instruction,  xvii,  619. 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  1696,  zzlv,  485. 
Oldham,  School  of  Sciencet  zxU,  900. 

Lyceum,  v,  878. 
Oliver.  Henry  K.,  ii,  34,  2S0;  ziv,  136;  Memoir, 

Schools  as  tiiiey  were,  1.  S. 
Olivier,  v,878. 
Olmsted.  Denison.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  zvil.  89. 

Ideal  of  a  Teacher  in  President  D  wight,  zvli,  34. 

DemocraUc  Tendencies  of  Science,  xvii,  34. 

Plan  of  Academy  for  Schoolmastera,  1816,  v,  134. 
Olmsted^awley,  v,  878. 
Olmutz,  University,  v,  878. 
One  Session  a  Day,  zlx,  904. 
Opening  Exercles,  zvli ;  ziz,  904. 
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Opponency,  and  Opponent-Unlv.,  zzlv,  806;  I.  S. 

Optional  Stadies  In  Co\\ege%,  xvli,  8S1 ;  xzil,  909. 

Optlme — Senior  and  Junior. 

Oral  Examinations,  xvii,  479 ;  xxii,  844. 

Oral  LeBfion8,  Specimen  Notes  for,  xvii,  38. 

Oral  Teaching,  xvii,  28;  xxiv,  841. 

Orator,  Public.  UniverBlty.  ill,  84. 

OratorianB,  Congregation  (banded  in  1651,  xx,  215. 

Oratory,  School  of,  in  Boston  University, 

Oratory,  Training  for,  v.  878.  xxii,  608;  xxiv,  841. 

OrbiUns,  v,  878;  xvii,  89.  1191. 

Orbis  Senanallam  Pictas.  Comenias\  v,  878;  xvii, 

English  Edition,  published  by  Hartlib,  1644,  LS. 

Boole's  Prelhce  to  Edition  of  1658,  xvii,  192. 

Specimen  of  Lessons  and  Illustration,  1.  S. 
Orcutt,  Hiram,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  x>il,  89. 
Order  and  Punctuality,  v,  878;  xxlll,  098;  xix,  906. 
Order  of  Rank  in  School,  xvll,  606. 

Knssla  xx  774 
Order  of  Studies— Hill,  vl,  819,  624. 
Ordlnarlus.  or  Claas-tcacher,  xv.  101. 
Ordinarv  and  Extraordlnarv,  University,  x^,  394. 

Professors,  v,  878 ;  xxii,  909. 

Books,  in  Roman  and  Canon  Law,  xxii,  264. 
Organists,  Required  to  Teach  Schools,  xz,  891. 
Organization  of  Schools,  x.  666. 
Organizer  of  Schoob*,  In  Irish  System,  xlll,  146. 

Itinerating  Agency  In  Rhode  Island,  xlv,  660. 
Oregon,  v.  878;  xvlU,  819;  xvlll,  818.  8.  V. 
Oriental  Languages,  xxlv,  841. 

Professorships— University.  II.  97. 

American  Colleges— Historical. 
Origcn,  School  at  Alexandria,  xxlv,  841. 
Original  Research,  xxill,  484. 

One  Mark  of  University,  xvll.  606. 

German  Contributions  to,  Ix,  119 ;  xx,  756. 

Absence  in  English  Universities,  xvll,  607. 
Recent  Efforts  to  Provide, 
Ornamental  Art.  xxl,  808;  xxii,  909. 
Orphans,  Adoption  Into  Families,  xlv,  438. 
Orphans,  Institutions  for,  v,  878 ;  vlll,  685 ;  xix,  904 ; 

XX,  773:  xxi,  804;  xxii,  909;  S.  V.  486. 
Orphans  of  Teachers,  xx,  777. 
Orthodox  Schools  In  Turkey,  xx,  9. 
Orton.  James,  Liberal  Education  of  Women,  I.  S. 
Osgood,  S.  O.,  Dedicatory  Address,  v,  878;  xvll,  34. 
Oswego,  Training  School,  xvii,  718. 

Object  Teaching,  xvll,  80,  881. 
Otflied  of  Welssemourg,  xxlv,  841. 
OthlonuB  of  St.  Bmmeran.  xxlv,  864. 
Otherlc  of  Magdeburg,  xxlv,  868. 
Otho  I,  n,  m.,  xxlv,  841. 
Otis,  James,  BeDe&ctions,  x,  694. 
Out-tfuildlngs  and  Privies,  Ix,  608,  680. 
Over-Education,  xxll,  909. 
Over-Government,  In  Germany,  xxii,  810. 

Restrictions  on  Teachers,  811. 

School  Officers,  xxll,  812. 
Overbei^,  B.,  Edncatlonal  Views,  xvii,  34. 

Normal  School,  xx,  778. 
Overseer,  Office  in  American  Colleges,  ix,  184. 
Over-stimulus  in  Mathematics,  vlii,  179. 
Ovid,  Educational  Citations,  xxlll,  177. 
Owen,  Richard,  Natural  History,  xxlll,  478. 
Owen.  Robert,  Social  and  School  Reforms,  I.  S. 
Owen.  R.  Dale,  Reminiscences  of  Hofwyl,  I.  S. 
Owen*s  College,  Manchester,  xxll,  134;  1.  S. 

Report  on  German  Scientific  Schools,  1. 8. 
Oxenstiema,  v,  878 :  xxll,  700. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  Female  Seminary,  x,  679 ;  I.  S. 
Oxford  University,  v,  878;  xxlv,  mi ;  I.  8. 

Hlstorv  and  Condition  in  1875, 1.  8. 

Traditionary  Period. 

Docamcntary  Period. 

Studies  and  Student  Life. 

Roval  Commission,  1850. 

Act  of  Parliament,  1854. 

Gradual  and  Halting  Reforms. 

Report  on  Resources  and  Income,  1873. 

Constltntion— Studies— Examinations,  1878. 

Buildings  and  Institutions. 


Pace,  Leter  to  Colet,  xxlv,  841.       ^ 

Packard,  F.  A.,  Edncatlonal  Work,  xlv.  833;  I.  S. 

Packer,  Asa,  Lehigh  University,  S.  V.  554;  I.  8. 

Packer,  Mrs.  H.  li.,  Beneikctlon,  x\il,  35. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  xvll,  35. 

Paderbom.  ]&riy  Christian  School,  xxiv,  363. 

Padua,  University,  xx,  194 ;  xxll,  396. 

Pedagogics,  x\'i,  399;  xx,  778. 

Psdagngium,  xxiv,  841.  [968. 

Pagan,  Views  of  Education,  vll,  454;  xvll,  636;  xxlll. 

Page.  D.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  34. 

Processes  of  Instruction,  xvll,  34.  [770. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching— Contents,  I, 
Pages,  Imperial  School  of,  xxiv,  841. 
Paget,  Q.  B.,  Physiology,  xxlll,  478. 
Paintings,  Historical,  xlx,  904. 
PalnsviUe,  Female  Seminary,  x,  679 ;  I.  S. 
Palatine  School  of  Charlemagne,  xxiv,  841. 
Paley,  W.,  xvll,  34. 

Palermo,  University,  xx,  774.  pTO. 

Palmer,  T.  H.,  Prize  Essay  on  Common  Schools,  I, 
Palmerston.  Lord,  II,  718;  ill,  36;  xvli,  34. 
Papal  Dominions,  xvlll,  819. 

Educational  Institutions,  xvl,  606;  xx,  308. 
Paraguay,  xvlll,  819. 

Pardee,  Beneflictlons.  I.  S.  [xxll,  909. 

Parents,  Dutv  of  Education,  xvli,  18,  880 ;  xx,  774; 

Interest  in  Schools,  xlx,  904. 
Parents,  and  Teachers,  vll,  736;  xlv,  838. 
Paris,  Early  Schools,  xxll,  1300,  xx,  318;  xxiv,  841. 

Ancient  University,  Savlgny,  xx,  800 ;  xxiv,  841 . 

Polytechnic,  xll,  51 ;  xxUl,  968. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  Ac,  xxl,  806. 

Superior  Normal  School,  xx,  338. 

College  of  France,  xx,  774. 

Secondary  Instruction,  xx,  393. 

Profbsslonal  Schools,  xxii,  907. 
Parish,  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll.  89.        [354. 
Parish  Libraries  In  Connecticut  before  1800,  8.  V., 
Parish  School  Boards,  xxiv,  841. 
Park,  Roswell.  School  of  Locality,  xvll,  34. 
Parker,  C.  S.,  Greek  Language  In  Schools,  xxll,  466. 

Introduction  Into  Enc^land,  xxlv,  438. 

Latin  Language,  xxllT.  465. 
Parker,  W.  H.,  City  School  Statistics,  xix,  904. 
Parliamentary  Schools  in  Scotch  System,  xvll,  368. 
Parma,  University,  xx,  774. 
Parochial  Schools,  v,  879;  vll,  727;  xvll,  830. 
Parochial  Schools  with  Advanced  Classes,  xvii,  208. 
Parr.  Samuel— Education,  xvii,  34. 
Particular  Schnlcn,  xx,  774.  [xvll,  34. 

Partridge,  Alden,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views, 

Military  and  Literary  Institute,  xxlll,  856. 

Memorial  Adverse  to  National  School,  xxill,  849. 
Pascal,  Blaise,  vl.  616;  I.  S. 
Paschaslus,  of  Old  Corby,  xxlv,  841. 
Pastoret,  Mdlle.  do,  Infimt  Schools,  xx,  391. 
Patak,  Comenius'  Labors  at,  xxll,  700. 
Patriotism  and  Public  Schools,  xxl,  381.  [796. 

Pattlson,  Mark,  Prussian  Elementary  Schools,  xxll. 

Regulations  of  Normal  Schools  of  1854,  xxll, 
Paula,  and  Marcolla,  111,  497 ;  xvll,  634.  [887. 

PanPs  Accidence,  vlll,  369 ;  xvl,  670. 
Paulet,  Monitorial  Teaching,  xvll,  34. 
Pavla,  University,  xx.  Tf74. 
Pay  of  Teachers,  v,  888 :  xlx,  41)8;  xxlv,  349. 
Payson,  T.  JBoston  Instructors,  1816,  xv,  633. 
Peace  and  War,  Education  lor.  xxill.  ({98. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  Educational  W^ork,  I.  8. 
Peabody,  George,  Beneflictlons,  xvii,  34. 

Danvers'  Testimonial,  xvll,  37. 

Yale— Museum  of  Natural  HlHtory, 

Baltimore  Institute  and  Library,  ill,  338. 

Fund  for  Education  in  the  South,  I.  S. 

BenefiM:tlons  and  Results  to  1876, 1.  8. 
Peabody,  S.  H.,  Memoir,  xlv,  395. 
Pearce,  B.  K.,  Reformatory  for  Girls,  xvll,  34. 
Peasants'  High  School,  Denmark,  xx,  459. 
Pease,  Calvin,  Memoir,  xv,  631. 
Peck  LIbrarv.  In  Norwich  Free  Academy,  II,  688. 
Peckham  Birkbeck  School,  Econ.  Science,  x,  107. 
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Pedagogic  Chain  and  Sendnaries  in  Univenities, 
zvii,484.880:  zlz,  904. 

Mathematics,  xzfi,  818. 

llii^tory,  xvii,  486. 

Ph!lok«y,  x\'ii,  481;  xxli,  819. 

NatniaT  Science,  xvii.  487. 

Theory  and  Practice,  Scotland,  I.  S.  688. 
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Ptolemy,  Founder  of  a  University,  xxiv,  34. 
Public  Dinners  in  Athens,  xxiv,  54. 
Public  Good  Society,  Holland,  xiv,  641 .  [337. 

Public  High  School,  Aignments  for,  xv,  879;  xvii, 
Public  Interest  in  Schools,  an  Element  of  Success, 

Agencies  to  Awaken,  xv,  886.  [v,  880. 

PubUc  Libraries,  v,  881 :  xxili,  906;  8.  V.  507,  585. 
Public  Primary  School,  Alms— Donaldson,  1. 8. 487. 

Trade,  or— Living,  488.         Citizenship,  480. 

Highest  Development,  490.  [xxli,  798. 

Public  Primary  School— Recent  German  Action, 

Limitations  and  Concentrations,  806. 

Official  Prommme,  Prussia,  I.  S. 
PubHc  School,  fiagllsb,  defined,  xxiv,  841. 
Public  Schools,  The  Great,  xv,  8l ;  xvll,  29. 
Public  School  TeachiDg,  as  a  Profession,  xv,  881. 
Public  Schools,  American ,  v,  881 ;  xvll,  18, 81 .    [910. 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  xvll,  29 ;  xxll. 
Public  Service,  School  for,  xxiv,  89. 

Examination,  xix,  905.  [806. 

Publicity  in  all  Trusts,  especially  Educational  ill, 
Pugh,  Evan,  Agricultural  dchool,  S.  V.  860. 
Punctuality,  v,  W ;  xxiv,  39.  [xiv.  401. 

Punishment  and  Prevention,  State's  ^gfat  to  ooth, 
Pnnlaliments  In  School,  y,  881 ;  xvii,  877 

Historical  Development,  I.  S.  8861 

Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  825. 

France,  England,  Scotland,  889. 

Instrumentalities,  836,  885. 

Practice  of  different  Schools,  887,  884. 
Pupil-Teachers— Holland  System,  ix,  191 ;  xiv,  667. 

En^^h  System,  xvii,  89;  Rigg,  I.  S. 
Pusey,  £.  B.,  Collegiate  Teaching,  U;  I.  S. 
Putnam,  D..  Memoir,  xv,  646. 
Putnam,  O.,  and  Putnam  Free  School,  11,  686. 
Puzzling  Pupils,  XV,  166;  xvll,  39. 
Pyritz,  Normal  School,  xiv,  194. 
iTfOtecfany,  or  Chemistry,  xiv,  180. 


Quadragesima,  Standing  in,  I.  S. 
Quadriennium,  Undergraduate  Period,  xiv,  177. 
Quadrivlum,  I,  354;  ^d;  31,  38;  xxiv,  841. 

Relations  to  Faculty  of  Arts,  I.  S. 
Quaestor  In  University,  xix.  666. 

Trotzendorfs  School,  v,  108. 
Quakers,  and  their  Schools,  vl,  118:  S.  V.  640. 

As  they  were— Darlington,  S.  v.  883. 
uallflcatlons  of  a  Teacher,  ix,  173, 188. 
uantity.  Science  of,  xlll,  189. 
uarter-bllls.  In  Vienna  Schools,  xix,  688. 
uarterly  Register,  Educational  Statistics,  xiv,  888. 
ueen's  Cadets,  at  Sandhurst,  xxlil,  968. 
ueen's  College,  New  Jersey,  xxlil.  149.  [854. 

ueen's  Schouirs  In  English  Training  Schools,  x, 
,ueen'8  Colleges  and  Umverelty,  Ireland,  ix,  579. 

Belflftst,  Cork,  Galway,  I.  S. 
uestlon— Conditions  of  a  Good,  ix,  809, 418. 
nestlonlng,  Modes,  xlll,  871 ;  xvll,  409,  411. 
uestlonlsu,  In  University  Examinations.  I.  S. 
uestlons,  fbr  Inspection  of  Schools,  1,  686. 

Testing  a  School,  x,  451. 

Common  Things,  x,  97. 
Questions— Printed,  for  Written  Answen,  11,  886. 
Quick,  R.  N.,  Educational  Reformers,  I.  S.  587. 

Jacotot,  Mastery  Method,  I.  S.  587. 
,ulck  and  Slow  Wits— Ascham,  xi,  58;  vli,  808. 
,ulet  In  School-rooms,  ix,  617. 
ulncy,  J.,  PhUllp's  Academy,  xvii.  815. 
ulncy  Grammar  School,  Boston,  xii,  785.         [86. 
nlncy,  Joslah,  Jr.,  School  Policy  of  Boston,  xvii. 

Substantial  Aid  to  Normal  Schools,  xvll,  668. 
,nlncy,  Adams  Academy,  I.  S.,  1. 
uintflian.  Educational  Views,  xl,  111 ;  x,  766. 
ulnt,  E.,  xl,  887. 

Rabanus,  Maurus  of  Fnlda,  xxiv,  389. 
Rabelais,  Pedagogic  Views,  xiv,  147. 
Rabsteln,  Mechanic  School,  1751,  xvll,  96. 
Race,  Schools  Irrespective  of,  xix,  906. 
Radewln,  Florentins,  iv,  633. 
Radlelgh  School,  Visit  to,  iv,  803. 
Radpert,  Parchasius,  of  Old  Corby,  xxiv,  844. 
Ragged  School  Movement,  Historical  Devel.,  I.  S. 
Ra^d  Schools,  v,  881 ;  xvii,  84. 
Raikies,  Robert,  Sunday  Schools,  Hi,  798. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Advice  to  his  Son,  I.  S. 
Ramsauer,  J.,  Pestalozzl's,  Assistant,  v,  881. 
Ramsden,  Agencies  of  Education,  xl,  690. 
Ramus,  P.,  Memoir  and  Work,  xiv,  179;  xxiv,  841. 
Ramusat^ircular  to  Teachers,  xx,  373. 
Randall,  H.  S.,  School  Libraries,  v.  509. 
Randall,  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xlll,  837. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  35. 
Randolph  (Vt.)  Normal  School,  xvll,  790. 
Rank,  Teachers'  Civil  and  Social,  xx,  774. 
Rank,  in  the  University,  I.  S.  [M8: 

Raphall,  M.  J^  Education  among  the  Hebrews,  I,. 
Rate  BUI,  or  Tuition  per  Scholar,  v,  881 ;  xxiv,  884. 

Abolition— Apparent  and  Actual  results,  I.  S. 
Rategar  of  Fulda,  xxiv,  848. 
Ratio  Studlorum,  Acquavlva,  xiv,  468. 

Ordo  Studorum.  Petrus  uodlclllns,  xyi,  609. 
Ratich,  W.,  Life  and  Methods,  xvll.  85. 

Study  of  German  In  German  Scnools,  xl,  419. 
Ranhe  uaus,  near  Hamburg,  xii,  881 ;  xxi,  910. 
Raumer,  F.  Schools  of  Italy  in  1860,  xvi,  689. 
Ranmer,  KArl  von,  v.  881 ;  xvll,  1&  95. 

German  Universities,  vi.  9;  vu,  40. 

Academical  Subjects,  vli,  SOI. 

Early  Childhood,  vli,  883. 

Religious  Instruction,  vli,  401. 

Education  In  Italy,  vil,  411. 
Ranmer,  Rudolf,  German  Language,  xvii.  86. 
Ravls  Almanzer,  Mediseval  Treatise.  vI,  38. 
Ravalsson,  F.,  Instruction  in  Drawing,  xxi,  618. 
Ray,  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvl,  WS. 
Reaction,  Law  of  Discipline,  xl,  680. 
Readers,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authora,  xxiy,  484.' 
Readers,  Ordinary  and  Curaory,  Unlveraity,  I,  S. 
Reading  and  Writing— Electoral  Tost,  xvii,-  901. 
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Reading,  Subject  of  School  loBtrnction,  xrll,  39. 

Books,  Wbat  and  How.  sxUi,  969. 
Real  Schools,  Realistic  Stadies,  zvii,  29. 

Historical  Development,  xiz,  aU6. 

National  Syptem,  xxi,  806. 
Real  Gymnavinm,  Examples,  xx,  774 ;  xzli,  916. 
Realists,  and  Nominalists,  vl,  34. 
Reason.  Culture  o*  the,  x,  133. 
Reasoning  with  Children,  xvil,  39. 
Recess  In  School  Session,  xlx,  906. 
Recreation,  xlv,  833;  for  the  Pablic,  S.  V.  118. 
Rector,  vii,  30;  xx,  774. 

Position  in  Earl  V  trnlversitlee,  xzil,  910. 

Scotch  Latin  Schools,  xx,  910. 
Red  Lodge  and  Red  Hill  Reformatories,  v,  848. 
Redfleld,  W.  C,  Memoir,  v,  881. 
Redgrave,  Richard,  British  Art,  xxli,  68. 
Redwood  Library.  S.  V.  608. 
Reed,  B.  JL.  Naval  Construction,  xxlii,  943. 
Reed,  Sir  Charles,  London  School  Board,  I.  S. 
Reflection  and  Refl.  Faculties,  xvil,  39;  xxlii,  969. 
Reform  Schools  and  Reformatory  Agencies,  v,  881 ; 

Barnard's  Treatise— Contents,  v,  816.         [910. 
xvll,8*;  I.  S. 

Wichern's  Survey  of  German  Reform  Schools, 
xxli,  680. 

Wines,  E.  E.,  Visit  to  Mettray,  xxiv,  844. 

Development  since  1854, 1.  S. 
Reform  Schools  in  U.  S.  1866.  iv,88S;  S.  V.  583,  883. 

Historical  Development,  I.  S. 
Reference  Library,  Teachers'  Earliest,  xvli,  817. 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  S.  V.  616. 

Early  School  Policy  In  New  York,  S.  V.  846. 
Reformation  (Luther's),  Influence  on  Schools,  xvll, 
508;  XX,  T74;  I.  S.  [368. 

Regent,  in  University  Organization.  xxiL  910;  i. 
Resents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  I.  S. 
Reineck,  John,  xxiv,  107. 
Reld,  David,  Ventilation  of  Dwellings,  y,  888. 

Collcfi;e  of  Architecture,  xvil,  85. 
Reisch,  Gregarius,  Margarita  Philosophica,  I.  S. 

xviii,830. 
Relss  Qrcltz  and  Strelitz,  Public  Schools,  xix,  906. 
ReUgion,  and  Statistics  of  Churches  xviii,  831. 

Centennial  Progress  In  U.  8.,  S.  V.  I.  500. 
Religion,  and    Religions   InstmcUon   in   Public 
Schools,  V.  883;  xvli,  39,  881;  xlx,  906:  xx, 
774;  xxii,  635;  xxlii,  969;  xxiv,  843;  L  S. 
Religious  Dogmas  and  Public  Schools  xiv,  838. 
Bellilous  Orders  in  Catholic  Church,  xxiv,  843. 

Ancient  Orders— Men,  I.  8. 
'  Sistertioods — Consecration.  I.  S. 

Introduction  and  Number  in  U.  S. 
Removal  of  Bad  Bovs  n*om  School,  v,  888 ;  xlx,  464. 
Rendu,  E.,  Educational  Expenses  of  France  and 

Prussia.  v,883;  xvil.  35. 
Benowning,  Duelling,  Bullying,  vii,  55. 
Rentwelaer  Institute  at  Troy,  v,  883. ;  vi,  384 
Reporting  System,  Self,  x,  658. 
R^p^Utortal  System,  xii,  785;  xxiv.  843. 
Repetition  and  Disputation,  Xxiv,  80,  806;  xx, 
Repetition  Schools,  xvil,  890;  xx,  775;  xxi,  806; 

xxii,  861. 
Republicanism  and  Education,  v,  888;  xigc,  801. 
Reputation,  a  Motive,  xiv.  381. 
Requisitions  and  Prohibitions.  xIU,  851. 
Research,  and  Instruction,  Combined,  xvli,  508. 
Resowitz,  Education  of  the  Citizen,  xix,  683. 
Responsions,  aiyi  Opponencies— LitUe  Go,  1.  S. 
Restrictions,  on  Children's  Pastimes,  xili,  98. 
Reuchlln,  and  Schlettstadt  School,  xvil,  35. 
Reuse,  xviii,  830. 

Revival  of  Education,  S.  J.  May.  xvli.  34. 
Reverence,  CultiN'ation  of,  Goethe,  xxiil,  969. 
Rewards  and  Prizes,  x,  509. 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  Industry  and  Genius, 
Rheims,  Ancient  Schools,  xxiv,  843. 

Industrial  School,  xxI,  806. 
Rhetoric,  at  Paris,  xix,  608;  xxiii,  969;  xxiv,  843. 
Rhetoric,  v.  883;  xii.  581 ;  xix,  906;  xxlU,  960;  xxiv, 

GuUda  in  Low  Countries,  v,  883.  [843. 


Rhode  Island,  y,  888:  xvli,  83;  xviii,  830. 

Constitntional  Provision,  x^ii,  91. 

Historical  Dau,  xxiv,  843 ;  S.  V.  349. 

Public  Schools,  V,  880;  xvil,  33;  xxiv  813. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  883 ;  S.  V . 

Associations  and  Conventions,  xvli,  86. 

Legal  Status  of  the  Negro,  xlx^  888.  . 

Normal  School  and  Institutes,  xvil,  80,  799. 
R.  I.  Institute  of  Instnictton,  xiv,  569;  Stone,  I.  S.' 
R.  I.  Journal  of  Instruction— Contents,  I,  754. 
Rice.  E.,  Irish  Christian  Brothers,  xv,  796. 
Rhodes,  Ancient  School,  xxiv,  466. 
Ribbon,  Designing  and  Weaving,  xxi,  806. 
Rice,  A.  H.,  and  Rice  School-house,  ndii.  311. 
Rice,  Victor  M.,  Schools  of  New  York,  xvli,  35,  80. 
Rich  and  Poor,  Education  toKCtber,  xiil,  871 :  ix,918. 

School  ot  American  Citizenship,  xix,  577. 
Richard.  Franklin's  Poor,  xxill.  349. 
Richard,  W.  F.,  Manual  of  Methods,  xvil,  85. 
Richards,  C.  S..  Memoir,  xvil,  89. 
Richards,  Z.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  85,  89. 
Richardson,  M..  Memoir,  xvli, .%. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  Educational  Views,  xvil,  85. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Public  Schools,  v,  883;  xix,  906. 

Normal  School,  xix,  906;  S.  V.  680. 
Rickoff,  A.  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  80. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  xvli,  35. 
Ride^ay  Branch— Philadelphia  Libraiy,  I.  S. 
Ridicule,  Exposure  to,  I.  S. 
Riding  and  Hiding  Schools,  xii,  336,  346;  xxiii,  960; 

xxiv  843 
Riga,  Polylechic  School,  xxi.  806. 
Rlgg,  J.  H..  National  Education,  I.  S. 

Education  in  the  United  States,  I.  8. 
Rieckc,  Man,  the  Subject  of  Education,  xxii,  659. 
Rlote,  University,  xxiv,  498. 
Ripley.  E.  L..  Memoir,  xvli,  39. 
Rittenbouse,  Orrery,  xxiv,  848. 
Roads  and  Bridges,  Schools  and  Classes,  xxi,  806. 
Robbins,  Thomas.  Memoir,  and  Library,  v,  SSt. 
Robinson ,  Memoir,  and  Female  A cademy,  xxiv,  848. 
Rochester,  Public  Schools,  xix,  906. 

University— Ward's  Laboratory. 
Rocbow,  Educational  Work,  xx,  775 ;  I.  8. 
Rod,  Abuses  of.  v,  883;  xxiii,  969. 
Rod,  National  Use,  Historically  Treated,  L  S.  888. 
Rodlad,  Coleman,  I.  S.  336. 
Rogers,  Harriet  B..  Deaf-Mute  Instruction,  I.  S. 
Rolandsen,  A.,  Earliest  Teacher  in  N.  Y.,  S.  V.  846. 
Rollin,  Memoir  and  PeUasogy,  xxiii,  17. 
Rome,  Ancient,  Universities,  xxiv,  37, 467. 
Rome,  Modern,  v,  883 ;  xvi.  xx,  774. 
Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  v,  883;  xx,  789. 

Schools — Ancient,  Berytus,  Ac,  xxiv,  489. 

Schools — ^Mediseval,  xx,  787. 

Schools — ^Modern,  xxiv,  791. 
Roman  Chant,  xxiv,  843. 
Roman  OsthoUc  Church,  xviii,  881 ;  S.  V. 

Growth  in  U.  S.— Doctrines,  8.  V.  505. 

Teaching  Orders  and  their  Schoc^s,  xxiv,  743. 

Doctrine  and  Practice  in  Education,  xxiv.  41. 

Claims  in  respect  to  School  Tax  and  Funds, 
Roman  Civilization— Downlhll.  xxiv,  536.        [697. 

Reconstruction  by  Monastic  InstitaUons,  xxiv, 
Romance  Reading,  xxiil,  969. 
Roothaan,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  xiv,  468. 
Roscelinus.  J.,  xxiv,  843. 

Rosenkrsntz^  Memoir  and  Pedagogy,  xvli,  85, 1.  S. 
Rosier,  Agricultural  School  in  France,  8.  V.  483. 
Rosmini,  A.,  Memoir,  and  Pedagogy,  xvli,  36. 
Ross,  W.  P.,  Catechetical  Method,  xvil,  35. 
Rostock,  University,  xix,  906. 
Rote  Learning,  xvll,  80. 
Ronmania,  xnii,  831. 
Rouse,  Admiral,  xxiii.  945. 
Rousseau,  Memoir,  and  Emile,  xyii,  36. 

Educational  Views,  v,  888. 
Roxbury,  Earlv  Free  School,  v,  888. 
Royal  Academies  and  Institutions,  v.  883 :  xxii.  910. 
Royal  Societv— Royal  Institution,  xxii,  87;  I.  S. 
Ruchdie,  or  Grammar  School  in  Turkey,  xx,  775. 
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Rndoid§tiidt.^bttc  Schoda,  zz.  648. 
RniTner,  W.  H.,  Schools  of  virdnia, 
Rngbj  SdKwL  noder  Dr.  Arnold,  v,  888. 

As  tt  I^  I.  S. 
Rule*  and  Regnlatlona  of  City  Public  School— Di- 
gest, xlx,  906. 
Ramfbrd.  Count  crbompeon).  Life  Work,  I.  S. 

Rqral  InsUtntion.  xviii,  87. 
BaBh,  BeiOamin,  Memoir  and  Edacal  Views,  L  8. 
Rneh.  James.  Extrscts  from  Isst  Will,  I.  S. 
Rns*,  John  D.,  Instractlon  of  the  Blind,  S.  V.  497. 
Rnskin,  John,  xvll,  85. 
Rnssell,  Lord  John,  ▼,  888;  I.  S. 
Rnssell,  Scott,  Technical  Edncstion,  zziii,  218. 
Rnsrell,  William,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  zvll,  88. 

American  Joomal  of  Education,  ili,  140. 

Haman  Caltnre—InteUectnal,  xvll,  95. 

Horsl  Edncation,  ix,  18. 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching,  x.  297. 
Russia— General  Statistics,  v,  888;  rviii,  881;  xxi, 
717;  xxiy,848. 

Historical  Development  of  Ed.,  xx,  468;  775. 

Elementary,  473-486. 

Secondary.  487-486. 

Superior,  497. 

Special—Scientillc  and  Industrial,  xxi,  718. 

MiUtaiy  and  Naval,  xxiv,  843. 
Rustication,  in  College  Discipline. 
Rutgers  (Oneen's)  College,  S.  V.  856.  658,  570, 
Rnthardt,  J.  C,  Method  of  Teaching  Latin,  xvii,  86. 
Rntledge,  John,  Study  of  the  Law,  I.  S. 
Rnyss^ede.  Agricultural  Reform  School,  Hi,  681. 
Ryder,  A.  P.,  Navigation  Schools,  xxii,  149. 
Ryerson,  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii.  577. 

System  of  Public  Schools  for  Canada,  v,  888. 
Rytwise,  J.,  xvl,  688. 

Saalfeld,  Qymasium,  Onr.  by  Melancthon,  xx,  681. 

Sabbath  Soiool.  xvii,  Sn. 

Saocristans,  Relations  to  Schools,  xx,  775. 

Sacramento,  Public  Schools,  xix,  907. 

Sacred  Scripture,  v,  888. 

Sacrobasto,  v,  888. 

Saegerta,  School  for  Idiots  at  Berlin,  v,  888. 

Sage,  Henry,  Bene(hction  to  Cornell,  S.  V.  687. 

Saien,  Normal  School  of  Felbiger,  xx,  847. 

Sauors.  Special  Schools  for,  xxi,  678;  xxiii,  997. 

Salamanca,  University,  xxiv.  778.  [xx,  778. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  Legal  Provision,  v,  888;  xlx, 

Motive  for  Work,  xiv,  279 ;  L  S.  848.  685. 
Salaries,  Tniversity  Professors,  xxii,  290. 
Sale  of  a  Schoolmaster,  xx.  787:  xxiv,  868. 
Salem,  State  Normal  School,  xvii,  607. 

Early  Free  School,  i,  801, 1.  S. 
Salerno.  Medical  School,  xxii,  274;  xxiv,  600. 
Samuelson,  Technical  Instruct'n,  xxi.  806 ;  xxii,  910. 
Silford,  Free  Museum  and  Library,  v,  688. 
Salisbury,  Bingham  Library,  v,  848. 
Salisbury,  Ed.  K.,  Benelkctlons  to  Yale  Col.,  L  S. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  Oxford  University  BID,  L  S. 
Salt  Mines,  and  Mining,  xxi,  141. 
Salting,  in  Cambridge  Parlance,  I.  S. 
St  Ivanay,  French  Lyceums,  xx,  804.  [584. 

Salnnan,  Institution  at  Schnepfenthal,  v,  888;  xx, 
Sams.  Isaac,  Memoir,  x^ii,  80. 
San  Michele,  Reform  Asylum  at  Rome,  ill,  680. 
San  Domingo,  xvill.  881. 
San  Francisco,  Public  Schools,  xviii,  881 ;  xix,  007. 

School-houses,  xxiv,  960. 

City  Normal  School,  xxiii,  881. 
San  Salvador,  xviii.  881. 
Sanborn,  E.  D.,  Memoir,  xvll,  89. 
Sanctity.  PerM>nal,  End  of  all  Culture,  xxiv,  898. 
Sand  and  Kotzebne,  vii,  108. 
Sandhurst,  Military  College,  xxiii.  960. 

Senior  Department  at  High  Wycomb,  660. 

Junior  Department  at  Great  Marlow,  660. 

Staff  College  in  1868, 660. 
Sandtart,  Nuremberg  Art,  xxi,  101.  . 
Sang  School  in  Scotland,  xxii.  478. 
Sarcasm,  in  the  Teacher,  xxiii,  060. 


Sardinia,  Public  Instruction— Botta.  v.  688 ;  xvii,  81 . 
Sanniento,  Memoir  and  Educational  W  ork,xvii,  26. 
Sartain,  J.,  Art  Studies  in  Philadelphia,  xlx,  775. 
Sassari,  Vniverelty,  zx,  198. 
Saturday,  Half  or  WholeHoliday,  xvii,  808 ;  xlx,  459. 
Savage,  James,  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  xix,  007. 
Savieny,  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  xxii,  278. 

Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,Vincenza,  Rome,  Naples, 

Paris,  Montpelier,  Orleans,  Toujonse,  809, 275. 

Salamanca,  Alcala,  Oxford— 884. 

Name,  Officers,  Law  Lectures— 826. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 
Saxe-Altenburg— Public  Instruction,  xx,  667. 

Seminary— Horticulture  and  Gymnastics,  669. 
Saxe-Cobnrg  Gotha,  Public  Instruction,  xx,  578. 

Ernest  ue  Pious— Andrew  Reyher,  577. 

School  Law  of  1868,  xxii,  804. 
Saxe-Meinlngen,  Public  Instruction,  xx,  605. 

Seminary  at  Hildburghausen,  606,  609. 
Saxe- Weimar,  Public  Instruction,  xx^37. 

Normal  Schools  at  Eisenach  and  Weimar,  680. 
Saxon  Principalities,  xviii,  821 ;  xx,  665. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  806. 
Saxony,  Kingdom,  xviii,  821 ;  xxi.  806:  xxii,  910. 

Historical  Development  of  Schools,  xx,  680. 

Order  of  1528>-8chool  Code  1680,  686, 540. 

Elementary  Schools,  xx,  6^. 

Secondary— Classical— Real,  xx,  662;  ix,  901. 

Blockman's  Gymnasium,  xvll,  82;  Ix,  208. 

Univemity  of  Leipeic,  v,  862;  xix,  907;  xx,  584. 

Special— Polytechnic,  xxi,  806;  xlx,  907. 

City  School  Systems,  xix,  907. 
Sayes  Court:,  Domestic  Life,  1.  S.  874,  880. 
Scaliger,  v,  888:  xxi,  760. 
Schaffhausenf-Cantonal  System,  xx.  775. 
Schamhorst,  Military  Edncation  in  Prussia,  xli,  288. 
Scherr,  Thomas,  Swiss  School  Reformer,  xxllI,  969. 
SchSrmer,  J.  M.,  School  Reformer  xx,  787. 
Scheurl,  C,  Library,  xi,  161. 
Schiller,  Citations,  x,  766. 
Schleisshelm,  Agricnltural  SchooL  xxi,  188. 
Schleswig-Holsteln.  Public  Instruction,  xx,  686. 

City  Schools,  xlx,  907. 
Schlettstadt  School  in  1460,  v,  888. 
Schmid,  Joseph,  Assistant  of  Pestalozxi,  xvii,  26. 
Schmidt,  P.  System  of  Drawing,  xxi, 
Schmid.  R.  A..  PedagogischeEncyklopadie,  xvii.  96. 
Schnepfenthal.  Salzman's  Institution  ,v.  888.  xx,  607. 
Schcenberg  Prince,  Benelhctions,  v,  888. 
Scholflp,  HfH^ores  and  Mlnores,  xxiv,  843. 
Scholars,  xx,  788 ;  xxiv.  600. 
Schoh&rshlps,  and  Exhibitions,  v,  888;  xxii. 
Scholasticism,  v.  888. 
Scholasticus,  xxii,  788. 
Scholastics,  Sister  of  St.  Benedict,  xxiv,  686. 
Scholastic  Discipline— Hoole,  xvii,  288. 
School  Age— <w  Age. 
School,  defined,  xxiv,  17. 
School  Funds,  American,  Historical  Dev.,  I.  S. 
School  Systems,  American,  S.  V.  845-^)88. 
School  and  Teacher  in  Literature,  v,  888. 
School  Question— Present  Aspect,  England,  I.  S. 
School  Life,  Personal  Reminiscences,  I.  S. 
School  Mi^agemcnt,  xxii,  887 ;  I.  S.  581. 
School  Nomenclature,  I.  S.  576. 
Schools  as  they  were.  United  States,  xvii,  18,  881. 

Colonial  Period,  S.  V.,  846. 

Revolution,  and  TranslUon  Period,  S.  V.  860. 

About  1800,  868,  867. 

Progressive  Dev.  of  State  Systems,  S.  Y.  806. 
Schotteling.  the  Seeker,  xi,  420. 
Schottgen,  Rector  in  Dresden,  v,  884;  vl,  46. 
Schorists,  in  Penalism,  vl,  45. 
Schrader,  Edncation  and  Instruction,  I.  S.  496. 
Schulpforta,  Boarding  Gymnasium,  v,  858;  xix,  645. 
Schultz,  Privy  High  Councillor,  vll,  137. 
Schwarzburg— Rudoldstadt,  Public  Schools,  xviii, 

821:  xxii.  744:  xx,  775. 
Schwarzbnrg-Sonderehausen.  xviii,  881 ;  xxiv,  744. 
SchwytK,  Cantonal  Schools,  xx,  775. 
Sdavonla,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  180. 
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Scientlflc  Academies,  and  Unlvereltiw,  rli,  987. 
Science,  defined,  zxiii,  909 :  I.  S.  477,  48:1. 

Science  of  Edacatlon,  I.  S. ;  466,  48S. 
Science  In  School  Curriculom,  xxll,  910;  zxlll, 
989;  xvil,  29;  1.8.477. 

Secondary  Schools,  v,  884;  xxll,  910. 

Universities,  xxll,  189;  I.  S. 
Science  and  the  Arts,  v,  884 ;  xvil,  99;  zxll,  910. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  Bn^^Iand,  zzU,  910. 
Science  and  Labor,  xzi,  fl79. 
Science,  In  American  Coll^;e8,  History,  I.  S. 

Harvard,  S.  V.  388. 

Tale— Sllllman.  I.  S. 
Science,  Schools  of,  vli,  287;  xxlv,  20;  S.  V. 
Science  Teaching—Payne,  I.  8.  477. 
Scientific  Researches,  Qovemmental,  I.  8. 
Sciplo,  AfHcanas,  Employment  of  his  Time, 
Scoiapi  Fathers,  Teaching  Order,  xvi,  698. 
Scolarls  Simplex,  In  old  universities,  vl,  2S. 
Scotland,  Ix,  64(i;  xvli,  81 ;  xxti,  267. 

Historical  Data,  v,  884;  xvli,  81 ;  xxli,  458. 

Parochial  Schools,  x^ii,  81 ;  xxil,  269.        [909. 

Sessional,  and  Side,  ix.  219,  227. 

Bargh.  Qrammar,  Academies,  xxil,  910;  xxiii, 

Superior,  iv,  881 ;  xxiv,  801. 

Special  and  Professional,  xxll,  140 ;  xxiv,  791. 

Normal  and  Training  Colleges,  xvil,  28. 

Dick's  Beqaest,  v,  866. 

Scientific  and  Art  Instltntlons,  xxli,  911. 

Educational  Institntc,  Ix,  224. 

Raigged  and  Reformatory  Schools,  v,  894 ;  I.  S. 

hchool  Code,  and  Department,  I.  S.  496. 
dcott,  Sir  Walter— his  Dominie  Samps<m,  I.  S. 
Scotns  Erigena,  xxiv,  501,  360. 
Scriptoriom,  Monastic,  xxiv,  842.   ^ 
Scu^tare  and  Education,  Addison,  xvl,  19. 
Sea-going,  Discouraged  by  Parents,  xxll,  911. 
Seamen,l}chool8  for,  xxli,  146,  223. 
Sears,  Bamas.  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  xvil,  25. 

Life  of  Martin  Luther,  xxiv,  97. 
Sears,  E.  I.,  Henry  Brougham,  v,  467. 
Seats,  School  Architecture,  xvil,  87. 
Seating  Pupils,  xvii,  804 ;  xlx,  464. 
Seber,  F.  J..  Gymnasium  of  Cologne,  xvil,  468. 
Secession  Movement  In  Scotland,  xxli.  458. 
Secession,  War  of.  Relations  to  Schools,  I.  S. 
Seeker,  Archbishop,  Educational  Views, 
Secondary  Schools  In  City  Systems,  xlx,  907. 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  how  Qnallfleid,  xlll,  807. 

Belgium,  xxll,  894. 

Germany,  xxll,  841,  848. 

France,  xx,  822. 

Scotland— University  Chairs,  I.  8. 
Secondary  Instruction,  aoflned,  S.  V.  16. 

European  Systems,  xvil,  82;  gee  Austria,  &c. 

European  Insts.,  xvil,  82;  see  Gymnasia,  Lycee. 

American  Systems,  S.  V.  448;  xvil,  82. 

American  Institutions,  xvil,  82;  see  Academy, 
High  School.  Seminary. 
SUtistics  prior  to  1800,  xxiv  835. 
In  1840  and  '60,  v,  867,  862;  xxiv,  171. 
In  1860,  8.  V.  821. 
In  1867,  xlx,  907. 
In  1876.  8.  V. 
Secret  Societies- German  Universities,  vil,  62. 

American  Colleges. 
Sectarianism  and  the  Public  Schools,  xlx,  451 ;  I.  S. 
Segassar,  Education  and  the  Family,  xx,  90. 
Sedgwick,  Catharine  M.,  xvil,  26.  [414. 

Sedgwick,  T.,  Scientific  Institution  for  Mass.,  S.  V. 
Seeing,  Art  of,  xxlll,  288. 
Seeley,  J.,  Liberal  Education  In  Universities,  I.  S. 

Dangers  of  Competitive  Examinations,  I.  S. 
Self-Education,  Helps  to,  xxlil,  969.  [469. 

Self- Activity,  Aim  of  Discipline,  xxlll,  15, 288 ;  I.  S. 
Sclf-Denlal,  xxlll,  262,  969;  I.  S.  616,  618. 
Selling,  W.,  First  Teacher  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 

Semleri  C*.,  Real  School,  v,  601 ;  xlx,  630. 
Seminaries,  Theological  v,  881 ;  xvlil,  904 ;  S.V.  668. 
Teachers  of  Gymnastics,  xvil,  881. 


Seminary,  Term  as  applied  to  Bdncatlon,  I.  S. 
Senate,  University,  xlx,  665 ; 
Seneca,  Educational  Views,  xvil,  25:  xxlll,  909. 
Senior  Wrangler— Cambridge  Examinations,  I.  8. 
Senses,  Training  of,  v,  884;  xlx,  907. 
Sentence-MethM,  In  lAngnage  Teaching,  L  8. 688. 
Sentences  of  Peter  LomtenCxxiv,  767. 
Sententlarii.  or  Cursores,  vl,  28;  xxiv,  117. 
Segassar,  Education  belongs  to  the  Family,  xx,  90. 
Seguln,  E  ,  Treatment  of  ^lots,  xvil,  26. 
Serfdom  and  Slavery,  Abolition,  and  Edacatlon, 

XX,  775;  xlx,  907. 
Sessional  Schools,  in  Scotch  System,  xxil,  968. 
Seton,  8.  8.,  Schools  as  they  were,  xrii,  666. 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  xiv,  177;  xxiv,  521. 
Sevlgne,  Madame— Letter-writing,  xxlll,  888. 
Sewal,  School  at  Radleigh,  v,  884.     [648 ;  xlx,  907. 
Sewlngln  School,  and  Sewing  Schools,  v,  884;  x. 
Sex  in  Bdncatlon,  Recent  Discussion,  I.  S. 

Defoe  revived,  I.  8.  427. 
Sexes,  Coeducation,  v,  884;  xvil,  885.  [406. 

Sexes,  CoAperation  In  Social  Woric,  Jameson,  111, 
Sexes,  Separation  In  Schools,  xx,  770. 
Seymour,  Daniel,  Memoir,  xvli,  89. 
Shakspeare,  xxlll,  960. 
Shaw,  John  A.,  xvil,  095. 
Shea,  J.  G.,  Catholic  OoUeges  and  Sdiools  in  tl^e 

United  States,  11;  435;  I.  S. 
Shearman,  F.  W.,  Schools  In  Michigan,  11, 510. 
Sheffield,  Joseph  E.,  Benefactions,  S.  V.  217. 
Shefflekl  Scientlflc  School,  8.  V.  141,  217,  670. 

Plan  of  Studies.  Examinations.  &c.,  S.  V.  298. 

Buildings  and  Equipment,  8.  \ .  227. 
Sheldon,  B.  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  89. 

Object  Teaching,  xvil,  25. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  89. 
Sheldonlan  Theatre,  Oxford,  Dedication,  I.  S. 
Shenstone,  W..  The  Schoolmistress,  ill,  449. 
Shepherds,  School  for,  xxl,  574. 
Sherman,  Roger  M.,  Connecticut  Schools,  v.  884. 
Sherwln,  Thomas,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  vill,  461. 
Shields,  W.,  Teacher  of  Economic  Science,  xxtl, 
Ship-building,  Schools  for,  xxlil,  969.  [178. 

Shipley,  Founder  of  Society  for  Arts,  xxllL,  88. 
Shlppen.  E.,  School  Houses,  xxiv,  601. 

HoUingsworth  School,  606. 
Shireff,  Emily,  A.  C,  GIrion  College,  I.  S. 
Shoeburyness,  School  of  Gunnery,  xxlil,  616. 
Shnttleworth.  Sir  J.,  xvli,  25. 
Shnrtllff,  N.  B.,  Boston  Latin  School,  xvli,  95. 
Shrewsbury,  School  in  1661,  xxiv,  436.  [I.  8. 

Meaning  of  *'Free"  as  applied  to  this  School, 
Slam,  xvlil,  821. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  Workshop  for  Cornell  Un.,  xxli,  964. 
Sicara,  Deaf-mute  Instruction,  li,  145 ; 
Side  Schools.  In  Scotch  System,  xxil,  966.         [60. 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry— Letter  to  Son  at  School,  xxlil, 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  Letter  on  Travel,  xxlll,  202. 
Sieber,  J.,  SchoM  Reform,  xxlll,  401. 
Slgonmey,  L.  H.,  as  a  Teacher,  v.  884;  xxilL  911. 

Cultivation  of  the  Sense  of  Beauty,  x,  731. 
Silence,  Time  for^-Cbatham  and  Carlyle,  xxlil,  909. 
Silence  and  Whispering  In  School,  v,  631 ;  xxll,  911. 
Silesia.  School  Reform,  xvil,  831. 

Felbiger,  xx,  776. 

School  Code  of  Frederic  II.  1704,  xxli.  861. 

Adams'  (J.  QJ  Account  of  in  1801,  xvli,  125. 
SlljestrOm,  P.  A.jLAbore  in  Sweden,v,  884 ;  xxil,  700. 
SiU,  D.  M.  B.,  Memoir,  xvii,  89. 
Silk-worm  Culture,  xxl,  806. 
Sllllman,  Bei^jamln,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  I.  S. 

Contributions  to  American  Science,  i,  041. 
Simultaneous  Method,  xvil  29. 
Slmson,  Rector  of  Perth  School  in  1600.  xxll,^l. 
Slmonson,  L.,  Cadet  System  of  Swltzerrd,  xvii,  95. 
Singing  and  Vocal  Culture  In  School,  v,  887,  876 ; 

xvii,  28;  XX,  776. 
Singing  Associations,  xx,  770. 
Sisterhoods— for  Teaching  In  Catholic  Church,  I.  S. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  v,  884;  Vincent  de  Paul,  I.  8. 
Site,  for  a  Unlversl^,  xxiv,  28,  24. 
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Sixth  Fonn,  in  Biigby,  Iv,  666. 

Boole's  Gnunmar  School  1690.  zrii,  200. 

Woolser^s  Studies  for  15^  rii,  490. 
Slftde,  W^KdacationlDthe  West,  xvU,  25.      [907. 
Slaverv.  uelatioiis  to  Schools  and  Edacation,  xix. 
Sleep, 'Attention  to,  b}'  Sladents,  y,884;  zxlli,  869. 
Slow  and  Sore— Hasten  Slowlv,  I.  S.  462,  448. 
Small,  Prof.,  Jefferson^s  Teacher,  I.  S. 
Smattering  of  Knowledge,  xxili,  969. 
Smiles,  S.,  Thrift— Self-help— Character, 
Smithy  Adam,  xvii,  26;  xxli,  911. 
Smith,  African  School  at  Boston,  xlx,  867. 
Smith,  Bishop,  Visit  to  Radleigh  School,  xvii,  25. 
Smith  Charit  es,  Agricoltaral  School,  &c.,  I.  S. 
Smith,  BIbridge,  Norwich  Free  Academy,  iii,  206. 
Smith,  Francis  H.,VirB:iD{aMilitary  Institute,  xxiii. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  xxiii!  468.       [8^;  S.  V.  477,  566. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  Dutch  Universities,  xvii,  26. 
Smith,  Gerrit,  School  for  Blacks,  xix,  867. 
Smith,  Miss  Sophia,  and  Smith  College,  I.  S. 
Smith.  Sidney,  xiil,  12;  xxiii,  442;  I.  S. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  v,  886;  1.  S. 
Smith,  Walter,  Drawing  in  Mass.,  xxlv,  277. 
Smith.  WiDiaro,  at  Cheshire,  xvii.  657. 
Smithes  Frizes,  Cambridge  Examinations,  I.  S. 
Smlthson,  and  Smithsonian  Institution,  v,  885; 
SneD,  E.  S.,  Gyroscope,  v,  885.  Ixvlii,  822. 

Social  Influence  of  Good  Schools,  xxii,  911. 
Social  Life  in  Greece,  xxlv,  842. 
Soleare,  Cantonal  System,  xxii,  776. 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  v,  885 ;  xxii,  911. 
Socrates,  Educational  Views,  xvii,  26;  I.  S. 
Socratic  Method  of  Instruction,  xvii,  29. 
Somenrille.  Mre.,  Lesson  of  her  Life,  I.  S. 
Sophists,  Serrioe  to  Higher  Culture,  xxiv,  842. 
Sorbonne,  College  of,  xxlv,  751. 
South  American  States,  Educational  Status,  I.  S. 

Lessons  for,  drawn  from  Experience  of  U.  S., 
South  Oarollna,  v,  886 ;  xvUi,  822.  [xvi,  638. 

Constltational  Provision,  xvii,  99:  xxiv,  720. 

Common  Schools,  xvii,  81 ;  xxiv,  842. 

Academies  and  High  Schools,  xvii,  81. 

Colleges,  V,  885;  xviii,  202:  S.  V.  564. 

Normal  School,  xvii,  787 ;  8.  V.  680. 

N^ro  and  Freedmen's  Schools,  xix,  908. 

Teachers'  Association,  xvii,  86. 
Booth  Hadley,  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminanr,  x,  660. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  xxiL,  911. 

Art  School,  xxii.  111. 

Bdueational  Library  and  Equipment,  xxii,  89. 

Narional  Portrait  Gallery,  xxif,  92. 

Science  and  Art  Department,  xxii,  49. 
South,  Robert.  Education,  xxiii,  92. 
Soathey,  R.,  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  xxiii,  99. 

Domestic  Education  of  Daniel  Dove,  xvi,  488. 
Spain,  xviii,  822*  xxi,  787:  xxiii,  970. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  SI2. 

Arabic  Culture  and  Schools,  I.  S. 

Alfonso  X— Code  of  1264,  Schools,  I.  S. 

Elementary  Schools,  xxiii,  970, 

Secondary,  970. 

Superior,  970. 

Special— Polytechnic  and  Technical,  xxi,  778. 

MIlitaiT  Schools,  xxiii,  665. 
Speaking,  Fluent,  how  acquired,  xxiii,  162. 
Sparta,  and  SparUn  Education, v,  885;  xxiv,  458. 
Sfiaring  the  Rod,  Doctrine  of,  1.  S.  886. 
Spelling,  Methods  of  Teaching,  v,  885;  xvii,  29; 

xlx.  906;  XX,  776;  xxti,  429. 
Spencer,  J.  C,  Education  of  Teachers,  xvii,  25. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Thoughts  on  Education,  xvii,  26. 
Spilleke,  Realistic  Instruction,  xlx,  683. 
Spinning  Schools,  xxi,  806 ;  Boston  in  1720. 
Spitzhart,  Comic  Pedagogic  Journey,  v,  607. 
^icer,  A.  C,  Memoir,  xvii,  89. 
Spragne,  W.  B.,  Influence  of  Yale  College,  xvii,  26. 
Springfield.  lU.,  Public  Schools,  xix,  908. 

Flan  of  Buildinff  for  High  School,  xxiv,  588. 
Springfield,  Mass..  Public  Schools,  xlx,  908. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  xvii,  20;  xxiii,  970. 
Sporzhelm,  Mutual  Instruction,  x,  611 ;  I.  S. 


St.  Andrews,  University,  xxiv,  808. 

St.  Cyr— Militarv  School,  xii,  226;  xxiU,  961. 

St.  Cyran,  and  Port  Royal  Schools,  I.  S. 

St.  Gall,  Cantonal  School  System,  xx,  776. 

St.  Gall,  Abbey  and  Christian  School,  xxlv,  689. 

St.  Leonard's  College,  Course  of  Study  1670-84,  xxii. 

Plan  of  the  Abbey,  I.  S.  [806. 

St.  Louis,  Public  Schools,  v,  885;  xlx,  006. 

Plans  of  School-houses,  xxlv,  842. 
St.  Marv's  College,  Winchester,  xvl,  601. 
St.  PauFs  School,  London,  xvi,  667. 
St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Schools,  xxi,  807. 

Museums,  xxi,  788. 

University,  xx,  510. 
St.  Nicholas  Institution,  Paris,  v,  886. 
Staff  Officers.  Special  Schools  for,  xii,  786 ;  xxill,  970. 
Stanley,  Lord,  Popular  Lyceums,  ill,  240. 
State  Charitable  Instituilons,  xvill.  806; 
State  and  Education,  xvii,  18;  v,  885;  xx,  776. 

Associations,  xvii,  86. 

Inspection,  v,  871 ;  xx,  772. 

Sapendslon^jcxlv,  S42. 

Support,  V,  885;  xvll.  81 ;  xlx,  401. 

Appropriations,  xxlli,  28;  xxiv,  249. 

Taxation,  v,  886;  xxiv,  249. 
Limitations  on  Exercise,  xx,  90. 
State  Teachers  Associations,  Hist.  Dev.,  xv,  826. 

Rhode  Island  Institute.  Dec,  1844 ;  xiv,  660. 

New  York  State  Assoc'n,  July  8, 1846 :  xvi,  849. 
Statesmanship,  School  of  Public  Life,  xxiv,  20. 
Statistics  of  Schools,  v,  881;  xvii,  881;  xlx,  800; 

XX,  776;  xxiii.  405. 
Staupitz,  J.  von,  xxiv,  117. 
Steam  Marine  and  Iron  Clads,  xxili.  970. 
Steams,  E.  S.,  Normal  Schools,  xvll,  661,  669. 
Stebbins,  One  Hundred  Years  Progress,  U.  S.,S.  V. 

Education  and  Schools— Barnard,  847.       [316. 

Religious  Denominations,  689. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  Flogging,  xxili,  846. 
Steffens,  as  Teacher,  vii771. 
Steinmetz,  Kloster-bergen,  vill,  867. 
Stevens,  L.,  Prussian  Schools,  xxll,  880. 
Stevens,  Institute  of  Technology,  xxili,  970. 

Plans  of  Building,  xxiii,  970. 
Stiles,  W.  H.,  Schools  in  Georgia,  xvii,  26. 
Stock,  Rev.  T\.  Sunday  Schools,  Hi,  788. 
Stone,  E.  M.,  Educational  Work,  I.  S. 
Story,  Joseph,  Harvard  as  it  was,  xvll,  190. 
Stow,  Davia,  Memoir  and  System,  I.  S. 

QalleiT  Training  Lessons,  Ix,  412. 
Stowe,  C.  £.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  586 ;  xvii,  26. 

Teachers  Seminaries,  xv,  688. 
Strafford.  Lord,  Letter  to  his  Son,  xxili.  78. 
Street,  Augustus  R.,  Beneflictlons  to  Yale  College, 
Strength  and  Flexibility,  xll,  679,  688.     [xxiv,  462. 
Student  Life  in  Different  Universities,  I.  S. 
Students'  Orders  in  1748,  xvll,  66. 

Relations  to  Landsmanshaften,  vli,  728. 
Studies  and  Conduct— Advice  on,  xxiii. 
Studies.  Conflict  of— Todhunter,  I.  S.  529. 
Studies,  Relative  Value,  xxiii,  970;  xxii,  911. 

True  Order,  xvii,  29. 
Studium  Generale.  xxii,  804. 

Relations  to  University,  xxli. 
Study,  Methods  of,  xxiii,  907. 
Stutteardt,  Public  Schools,  xxi,  801. 

Science  University,  xxi,  864. 
Sturm,  John— Memoir  and  System,  xvll.  26.    [4fI8. 
Suetonius,  Rhetoric  and  Grammar  at  Rome,  scxiv, 
Sullivan,  Premiums  for  Knowledge  of  Common 

Things,  X,  98. 
Sunday,  Observance  of,  by  Children,  xili,  100. 
Sunday  Schools,  German,  xlx,  621;  xx,  776;  xxi, 

American,  II,  565;  v,  885;  xv,  706;  S.V.     [807. 

English— Stock,  III,  796 :  x,  829. 
Sunday  School  Union,  xv,  705.  [I.  S. 

Supplementarv  Schools,  v,  885;  xix,  908:  xx,  776; 
Support  of  PuSlic  Schools.  HUt'ly  Considered,  I.  S. 

Parental  Paymente,  v,  879,  881;  xi,  267;  xvll, 
888;  XX,  776:  xxll,  907;  xxlv,  672. 

Local  Subscription,  S.  V.  847. 
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Taxation— Local  and  State,  v,  886 ;  zl,  809 ;  ziii, 
786;  xvi,  829,  793;  xix,  fti3. 

Income  of  Endowments,  v,  883;  xi,  6S1. 

Examples,  v,  886;  xiv,  8*^6;  xx,  7GD. 
Supervision,  v,  885;  xvii,  831 ; 
Swearing,  I.  S.  427,  488. 
Sweden,  xjd,  807;  xviil,  823;  zxii,  697. 

Elementary  Schools,  xvif,  31 ;  xxiii,  888. 

Secondary,  xvl,  839 ;  zxii,  706. 

Superior,  xxiv,  843. 

Technical,  xxi,  807. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  xxiii,  704. 
Swedenborgian,  or  New  Church,  S.  V.  854. 
Swett,  John.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 

Public  Schools  in  California,  xvi,  625. 
Swett,  S.  R.,  Temporary  Normal  School,  rv,  896. 
Swieten,  Gerhard  von,  Austrian  School  Reform, 

xvii,  131 ;  I.  S. 
Swimming,  xii,  271 ;  xvi,  796. 
Switzerland  (General),  xvii,  81 ;  xvlli,  832. 

Public  Instruction,  Cantonal  Systems,  xx,  82. 

Real  Schools,  xx,  778. 

Military,  xxiii.  705. 

Technical,  xxl.  737. 

Recent  Legislation,  xvii,  527 ;  xxiii,  888. 
Sword-knot  Ensigns,  Schools  for,  xii,  289. 
Sybel,  Prof,  von,  German  Universities,  xvii,  695. 

Contrasted  with  French,  695. 

Contrasted  with  English,  596. 
Sympathy  with  Pupils,  Teachers,  I.  S.  409, 518. 
Syndicns,  xx,  911. 
Synod  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland,  xvii,  882. 

T.  H.  Guide  for  the  Child  and  Yonth,  xiii,  206. 

Illnstrated  Alphabet,  206. 

Child's  Behavior,  ftx)m  Mom  to  Night,  208. 
Tabarou.   LaMartlnlere   Method  of  Instruction, 
Tablet  of  Honor,  v,  885.  [xxl,  486. 

Tacitus,  Educational  Views,  xxiv,  848. 
Taeye,  M.,  Art  and  Drawing  in  Belgium,  xxi,  807. 
Tafel,  I.,  Hamilton ian  System,  vi.  ^1. 
Tailors*  Academy,  Dresaen,  xxi,  880. 
Tainsch,  C.  C,  Crime  and  Education,  zl,  77. 
Talt,  Head  Master  at  Rugby,  I.  S. 
Talidng  and  Teaching,  xx\v,  619. 
Talleyrand,  School  System  for  France,  xx,  776. 
Tan^ff,  Plan  of  Public  Schools  for  Russia,  xx,  475. 
Tangmar,  Master  of  Hildersheim,  xxiv,  361. 
Tanya,  Schools  in  Hungary,  xvii,  176. 
Tappan,  Henry  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xiil,  641. 

Educational  Development  of  Europe,  i,  247. 

Presidency  of  Michigan  University,  xiil,  641. 
Tappan,  Mast«r,  Letter  of  Webster,  xvii.  218. 
Tarbox,  I.  W.,  American  Education  Society,  xvii, 
Target-Shooting,  I.  S.  428.  [26. 

Tartar,  Schools,  xx,  481. 
Tasks,  for  Home  Preparation,  I.  S.  507. 
Taste  and  Morals,  xi,  281. 
Ta8t«,  Faculty  of,  Hi,  59. 
Taste,  In  Art,  National,  xix.  910. 
Tata,  Giovanni,  Juvenile  Asylum  in  Rome,  v,  886. 
Tatler,  Picture  of  the  Ladies'  College,  1748, 1.  S. 
Taulor,  John  of  Cologne,  xxiv,  388.  [776. 

Taxation  for  School  Purposes,  v,  886;  xv,  283;  xx, 

Amount  of.  v,  885;  xix,  623;  xxiv,  249. 

Historical  Re\iew  and  Summary,  I.  S. 
Taxonomy,  or  Classification  of  Plants,  xxiii,  471. 
Taylor,  Henry,  Wisdom— Money,  xxiii,  970. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  Home  Education,  I.  S. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Manly  Element  in  Edc'n,  xxii,  87. 
Taylor,  J.  O.,  Memoir  and  Common  School,  xvii,  39. 
Teacher  and  Parents— Everett,  vli,  348. 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  Personal  Relations,  I.  S.  611. 
Teacher,  The,  J.  Abbott,  v,  886. 
Teacher,  Letters  to  a  Young,  v,  885. 
Teachers,  Examination  in  Prussia,  xvii,  474,  882. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Historical  Develop.,  xv,  887. 
Teachers'  Motives,  xiv,  277. 
Teachers,  Professional,  v,  885:  xvii,  80,  832. 
Teachers'  Seminary,  Proposed  1661,  xxiv,  843. 

List  of  German,  xxii,  514. 


Teaching— its  End  and  Means,  Calderand,  I.  S.  497. 

Requisites  for  Success,  I.  S.  600. 

Growth  in  Massachusetts,  xvii.  8S2. 
Teaching  Orders  of  Catholic  Church,  xxiv,  848. 
Technical  Schools  and  Education,  xxi,  801. 
Tegemese,  Monastic  School  of  994,  xxiv.  864. 
Temple,  F.  W.,  Classics  and  Discipline,  xxiH,  417. 

Defects  in  Mathematics  and  Pnysical  Science, 
Ten  Brook,  University  of  Michigan,  I.  S. 
Tennessee,  xviii,  822,  84. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  100. 

Academies  and  Colle^,  v,  886;  xvll,  81. 

Common  Schools,  xxTv.  813.   ' 

Colored  Children,  Freedmen's  Schools,  xix,  910. 

Teachers*  Association,  xvii,  86. 

Agricultural  College,  S.  V.  671. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Woman's  Culture,  I.  8. 
Tenure  of  Teachers'  Office,  xxii,  493. 
Ternfi  PiUns—Pnevaricator— Tripos,  L  S. 
Terence,  Acting  of,  xvll,  319. 
Terre  Haute,  State  Normal  School,  xvll,  669,  883. 
Tessin,  Cantonal  Schools,  xx,  776. 
Texas,  xvii,  82;  xviii,  822. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvll,  118. 

School  System,  xxiv,  843. 

Legal  Status  of  the  Negro,  xix,  26. 
Text  Book,  Selection,  xvii,  832. 
Text  Books,  v,  886 ;  viil,  624;  vlii.  687;  xix,  610. 
Text  Books,  Catalogue  of  Barnard's,  xvii,  86. 

Anonymous,  xiv,  001. 

Authors,  A— G,  xiU,  209, 401,  626. 

Authors,  G— O,  xiv,  758. 

Authors,  O— Z,  xv,  540. 

Subjects— Classified  by,  I.  S. 

American  Authors  prior  to  1800,  S.  V.  621. 

New  England  Primer— Illustrations,  S.  V.  640. 

Webster  8  Spelling  Book— HlustrationB,  S.  V., 

Horn  Book— Fac-Simile,  S.  V.  539.  [642. 

Orbis  Sensualium  Pictns,  xvii,  192. 

Early  English  School  Books,  xxiv,  191. 
Thaer,  A.,  Turning  System,  >iil,  197. 
Thaer,  A.  D.,  Agricultural  Schools,  xxl,  206. 
Tharapd,  Forestry  School,  xxi,  307. 
Thayer,  G.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll, 664. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  xvii,  26. 

Chauncey  Hall  School.  Iv,  613. 
Thayer,  S.,  Competitive  Examinations,  xvii,  26. 

School  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,  S.  Y., 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  xxiv,  843.  [278. 

Theological  Seminaries  in  U.  S.,  S.  V.  4T7, 658, 686. 
Theolgy,  Faculty,  and  Schools,  v,  887;  xviil,  204; 
Thibaut.  Purity  in  Music,  x,  686.  [xx,  778. 

Thiersch,  F.,  Tribute  to  Prussian  Schools,  xvll,  882. 
Thinking  Exercises,  xxii,  788. 
Thirty  Years  War,  Influence,  vli,  887;  xx,  748. 
Thomas-a-Becket,  at  Paris,  xxiv,  764. 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  v,  886.  [745. 

Thomason,  C,  Lecturer  in  Vernacular,  xi,  622;  xx, 
Thompson,  A.,  Reform  School,  xvll.  26. 
Thompson,  B.  (Count  Rumfcird),  xxii,  87;  I.  8. 
Thompson,  D'Arcy,  I.  S.  639. 
Thompson,  J.  B.,  Memgir,  xvll,  89. 
Thompson,  Z.,  Memoir,  xvii.  40. 
Thornton,  Spencer,  at  Rugby,  I.  S. 
Thoroughness  and  Superficiality,  xii,  491. 
Thoughts  and  Words,  Study  of,  xxiv,  766. 
Thrift,  Lessons  in,  Smiles,  I.  S. 
Thring.  Citations,  I.  S.  507.  *" 

Thucydldes,  xxiv,  843. 
Thureovia,  Cantonal  System,  xx,  776.  [122. 

Teachers  Seminary  and  Agricultural  School,  XX, 
Thurlngia,  in  Luther's  time,  xxiv,  103. 

Plan  of  Schools  in  1528.  xxii,  586. 
Thursday,  Non  Lecture-day,  xxii,  293. 
Thursdav  Lecture,  Boston,  ix,  181. 
Tice,  J.  ll..  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  I.  848. 
Tlcknor,  George.  Educational  Work,  vli,  270  ;I.  S. 

Plan  for  Society  of  Education.  1826,  xv,  821. 

Journal  of  Education  in  18*^,  ll,  24. 
Tlcknor,  Ellsha,  Boston  Primary  Schools,  v,  886. 
Tileston,  Master,  Boston  Teacher,  v,  886. 
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Tllden,  Caroline  B.,  zvli,  667. 

Time  Table,  zix,  910. 

Tlllcmont,  Pnpil  of  Port  Royal.  I.  S. 

TilliDe;hai»t,  N..  Memoir  aDd  Portnxlt.  ii,  568. 

Timbs,  J.«  Endowed  Schools  of  England,  x\ii,  26. 

Tirej»ome  Ways,  to  be  avoided,  I.  S.  MO. 

Tirocinium,  Cowper's  Review  of  Schools,  vili,  472. 

Titulary  Professor,  xx,  77H. 

Tixior,  Jean  (Textor),  School  Dialogues,  xvi,  446. 

Tobler.  J.  G..  PeHtalozzre  Aseistant,  v,  886. 

Todd,  Eli.  Memoir, 

Todd,  Henry,  Memoir  and  Benefaction,  iv,  711. 

Todhnnter.  I.,  Conflict  of  Studies,  I.  8.  529. 

Toledo,  Public  Schools,  xlx.  127. 

ToUaod.  Conn.,  Schools  in  1860,  iv,  645. 

Topical  Method  in  Geography,  xix,  569. 

Topics  for  Discussion,  ^ucational,  1, 700;  xyil.428. 

Toronto.  Canada,  Normal  School,  v,  886 ;  xiv,  488. 

Touch,  Sense  of.  how  Cultivated,  v,  478. 

Toulouse,  University,  xxiv,  16. 

Town  and  Gown — In  University,  xxiv,  494. 

Town.  I.,  Plan  of  Octagonal  School  house,  xvi,  728. 

Donation  to  Yale  CoUege.  x,  694. 
Town,  Salem.  Schools  as  they  were,  xiii,  787. 
Town,  in  New  Eng.  System,  xv,  886:  xxiv,  265, 70S. 
Toxophilus,  or  School  of  Shootinge,  Ascham,  iii,  40. 
Toys,  Uses  and  Construction,  I.  S. 
Tracts.  Educational,  Barnard's,  xiv,  567. 
Trade  Schools,  Earliest,  xxl,  37, 101, 170. 

In  different  Countries,  xxi,  807:  xxli,  199. 
Trades.  Instruction  in.  Petty's,  1647.  xxii,  100. 
Tradescant,  J.,  Founder  of  British  Museum,  xvii. 
Training  and  Natural  Power,  ix,  121.  [882. 

Training  and  Teaching,  v,  886:  xvii,  80,  632. 
Training  Schools,  xvii,  80,  882. 

EngiiPh  System,  in  1875,  I.  S. 
Translation,  idiomatic,  v,  886 ;  Double,  ill,  29. 

Into  English,  i,  491 ;  x,  273. 
Transylvania  University,  Hi,  217.  [175. 

TraskI  N.  B..  Grammar  School  of  Dorchester,  xvi. 
Travel,  Educational  Uses,  v,  886;  xxiii,  971. 

Practical  Suggestions,  xxiii,  971 ;  I.  S. 
Trent.  Council,  Episcopal  Seminaries,  I.  S. 
Trial  Lessons.  True  Test  of  Candidates,  xxii,  897. 
Trial  Year,  Pedagogic,  in  Austria,  xvii,  156 ;  Prussia, 
Trlennium.  Bachelorship,  xiv,  177.  [xvii,  489. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  National  Schools,  x. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  xxiv,  880;  I.  S. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Everett,  I.  8. 

Bentlev's  Mastership,  I.  S. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  New  Buildings,  I.  8. 
Tripartite  Organization,  xvii,  29. 
Tripos,  and  Tripos  Paper— Origin,  vili,  818;  I.  S. 
Trivinm.  v,  887  ;  xiv.  177. 
Tri\'ial  Schools,  xx,  718;  xxiv.  100.   . 
Trogen,  Orphan  School,  ill,  590. 
Trojans  and  Greeks,  the  Old  Conflict.  [167. 

Trotzendorf.  V.,  Memoir  and  School  at  Gorlitz,  v, 
Troy,  Public  Schools,  xlx,  910. 

Rensselaer  School,  vi,  ^4. 

Willard's  Seminary,  vi,  142. 
Truancy.  Evils  and  Remedy,  v,  886 ;  xix,  010.    [217. 
Trumbull,  J.,  Schoolmaster  in  Prog.  Dulness,  xvii, 
Trumbull,  John,  Gift  of  Paintings  to  Yale,  x,  694. 
Trusts,  Educational,  xv,  88, 112;  xvii,  87. 
Truth,  Law  of  Education  and  Science,  xxiii,  971. 

Bacon>  Essay,  I.  B. 
Tubingen  University,  History,  ix,  67. 
Tucker,  O.,  Education  Census,  1840,  xxiv,  171. 
Tuition,  in  Private  Schools,  v.  886.  [778. 

Tuition,  in  Public  Schools,  v,  887;  xlx,  010:  xx, 

Holland,  xiv,  664.  719.   • 
Turgot  School,  Paris,  xxi.  640. 
Turin.  Public  Schools  and  Institutions,  v,  886. 
Turk,  Von,  Memoir  and  Beneficent  Work,  v,  886. 
Turkey,  v.  886:  xviil,  822. 

Public  Instruction,  xx,  6, 16,  777. 
Tumbuli,  Public  Instruction  In  Austria,  ix,  689. 
Tnmboll,  University  of  Glasgow,  xxiv,  818. 
Tuner,  8.,  Reform  Schools,  ill,  772. 
Turaers  and  the  State,  vil,  92. 
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Turning  System  in  Physical  Education,  xvii,  80. 
Tuscany.  Dnchy,  xvi.  607. 
Tusser,  School  Reminiscences,  1.  S.  828. 
I  Tutor.  Private,  vii,  728;  xxill,  971. 
University  Svstem,  v. 
Tweeddale,  Monitorial  Teacher,  1821,  x,  599. 
Tyndall,  J.,  Study  of  Physics,  xxiii,  971 ;  I.  8. 

Udal,  N.,  Discipline  and  Studies  at  Eton,  v,  886; 
Udalric  of  Augsburg,  xxiv.  360.  [xxiv,  434. 

Ulrich  of  Cluny,  Customarv,  xxiv,  85. 
Unattached  Students  at  Ox'ford,  I.  S. 
Unbalanced  Mind,  and  Insanity,  v,  866. 
Unconscious  Tuition,  Huntington,  v,  866. 
Unconscious  Influence— Bushuell,  xxiii,  887. 
Understanding,  x,  182. 

Union  College,  xxiv,  161,  S.  V.  468,  562.  [646. 

Union  Graded  Schools  and  Buildings,  xvii,  87 ;  xilv. 
Union  School  Districts,  v,  886;  xvii,  868;  xix,  897. 
United  States— General  Survey,  v,  887 ;  xvlii,  828. 

Historical  Development  of  Schools  and  Educa- 
tion, v,  886;  S.  V.  »16. 

Colonial  Legislation  and  Action,  S.  V.  849. 

Schools  as  thoy  were  prior  to  1800,  xxiv,  186. 

Schools  and  Colls.  In  each  State  1)€5,  xxiv,  ISO. 

School  Books  published  prior  to  1800,  S.  V^  621. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  1880— Edwards,  I.  8. 

National  Census,  Bducation,  1840,  xxiv,  171. 

Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  Funds,  1860,  v, 
886;  xvll,  aftS,  182. 

Official  Exposition  of  Public  Schools  in  1866, 
II,  466:  xvll,  31. 

National  Census  of  1860— Education,  8.  V.  121. 

Illiteracy  of  the  Dlfl'erent  States,  xix,  801. 

National  Census  of  1870— xxiv,  249;  8.  V. 

General  View  of  State  Systems  in  1878,  xxiv,  886. 

National  Depariment  of  Education,  xviil,  63. 
First  Annual  Report,  S.  V.  9. 
Special  Report  on  District  of  Columbia,  xlx,  6. 
Special  Report  on  Technical  Schools  xxi,  9, 801. 
Special  Report  on  National  Education,  xx,  9. 

Bureau  In  Department  of  Interior,  8.  V.* 
Annual  Report,  1875,  8.  V.' 

National  Education— Washington,  xvll,  41. 

Views  of  Eminent  Statesmen,  xv,  6. 

Land  Policy  And  Grants  to  Schools,  xxiv,  164. 

National  Schools  of  Science,  8.  V.  127. 

National  Schools  and  Institutions,  xxill,  971. 
Universal  Expositions  of  Industry,  xxii,  911. 
Universal  SuOTage— Universal  Bducation,  xlx,  801. 
Universality  of  School  Education,  v,  686;  xix,  801. 
Universal  Education,  xvi,  795. 
University  and  Gymnasia,  rvil,  182. 
University— Defined  and  Described,  xxiv,  971. 

Historical  Development,  xxiv, '11. 

Greece — Alexandria — Rome,  xxiv,  463.         [6. 

Christian  Schools — Cathedral— Can  vent,  xxiv, 

Mediieval  Universities- Italy,  Franbe,  xxii,  278. 
Universities,  Chronolo^cal  List,  xxiv,  15. 
Universities  In  NatlonS  Systems,  xxi,  807. 

Germany— Raumer,  D(>Ilinger,  Ac,  xxiv,  11. 

Italy — Historical  Development,  xx,  181. 

France — University  of  France — Faculties,  xx. 

See  Belgium — Holland — Denmark— Norway — 
Sweden — Russia — Greece— Turkey — Spain 
— Portugal— England— Ireland— Scotlana. 
Universities  and  Colleges  In  the  United  States,  v, 
868,  886;  xvii,  83;    xvUi,   196;   xxiv,  887; 
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911;  xxiv,  844, 
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LiTerpool  Mechanics*  Institute,  497. 
Locke,  5B4. 

on  teeithinf  Latin,  586. 
Lofariihms,  456. 
London,  model  school  at,  475.  479. 

Brougham  and  schools  of,  473. 
London  Mechanics*  Institution,  480. 
London  University,  483,  485 
Lord,  A.  D.,  534, '537. 
Lubinus,  on  erammar,  582. 
Luther,  614,  632. 

Manchester  Mechanics*  Institntion,  497. 
Maupertuis,  584. 

McNeelv.  Cyras,  534, 535,  536. 

McNeelv  Normal  School.  534,  5.15,  536,  543,  544. 

Mechanics*  institutions,  480. 

Meierotto  on  teaching  Latin,  583. 

method  of,  610. 

text-bouks  by,  610. 
Meiring.  on  Hamilton's  method.  593. 
Melancthon,  definition  of  Grammar,  561. 
Memnrr,  cramming,  464. 

trainmg,  502,  500. 
Mental  arithmetic,  455. 
Montaigne.  584. 
Munich,  schools  of,  573. 
Music,  in  early  Saxon  schools,  432. 

and  algebra,  457. 

National  Amoc.  for  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  511. 
New  York  Public  School  Na  33,  plans  Ikc,  534. 

School  NcT.  20.  same.  538. 
Normal  schools,  Pennsylvania,  500. 

Biirrowes  on,568. 

Ohio.  533  to  537. 
Nuremberg,  schools,  571. 

Ohio,  history  of  schools.  532  to  ."MS. 
Ohio  Jovrnal  of  Education,  535  to  513. 
Ohio  Phonetic  Society,  553. 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Order  of  studies,  article  on,  449. 

eraser's,  576. 
Oxford  University,  491. 

Pennsylvania,  T.  H.  Burrowea  on,  535. 

school  statistics  of,  570. 

free  education  in,  556. 
Paauiflvania  School  JJrehiteetmre,  567. 
Pennnyivania  School  JomtimI,  564.  567. 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  564. 
Phonetics  in  Ohio.  532.  553. 
Politian  on  study  of  Latin.  606. 
Poor,  education  of,  in  England,  471. 

same,  ancient  provisions  for,  473. 
Potter,  Bishop,  on  Brougham,  512. 
Pn^iessiras  of  seventeenth  century,  German,  450. 

(luinctilian,  on  training  noemory,  608. 

Ratich,  463,  586. 
Ratisbon,  schools  of,  571. 
Raumer,  articles  bv.  426,  450,  581,  61& 
Reader,  Wurst's,  576. 
Reform  school.  Ohio,  538. 
Religion  and  Bavarian  schools,  573. 
Renter,  on  study  of  language,  607. 
Rewards  in  schools,  article  on,  435. 
Royoe,  C.  S.,  533. 
Russia,  school  support  in,  495. 
Ruthardt,  method  in  language,  600  to  600. 
books  by,  <K)0,  601  to  600. 

Saxony,  schools  and  school  oodes  in,  433. 
Schoois,  health  in,  444. 

deficiency  of  Englivh,  4M. 
School  age,  558. 


School  architecture,  article  on,  515. 

Borrowes  on,  567. 
School  codes,  ancient  German,  496. 

Wirtemberv,  496. 

Saxony,  428. 
School  committee.  Brougham  on,  500. 
School  desks,  Woodcoclrs  plan.  531. 
School  districts,  small,  abolished,  566. 
School  examiners,  Ohio,  546. 
SchiK>l  funds,  Connecticut,  348, 367. 

Ohio,  545. 
School  libraries,  Ohio,  533, 539  to  543,  550,  SSL 
School  sutistics,  Ohio,  545  to  551. 

Pennsylvania,  570. 

Europe,  495. 

Bavaria,  573. 
School  systems,  Pennsylvania,  550. 

Ohio,  history,  .533  to  548. 

Wirtemberg,  426. 

Saxony.  4^. 

Bavaria,  571. 
School  taxes,  Ohio,  545. 
Schoolmaster,  Brougham  on,  496. 
Science,  pleasures  &.c.  of,  485. 
Scotland,  beggary  and  crime  in  JOBS,  406. 

late  progress  of  schools  in,  496. 
Sears.  E.  L  article  by,  468. 
Sedgwick,  Hon.  A.,  424. 
Sherman,  R.  M.,  on  Uillhooae,  350,  351. 
Shunk,  F.  R.,500. 
Shuttleworth.    Set  Kay. 
Smjrth,  Anson,  537.  538;  544,  549,  550, 551. 
Social  life,  Graser's  teaching  in,  570. 
Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  486. 
State  normal  schools.  568. 
Studies,  onler  of,  article  on,  448. 
Study,  excessive.  444. 
Sweden,  education  in,  495. 

Tnfel,  on  language,  501, 503. 
Teachers,  dignity  of,  496. 

English,  ignorance  of,  499. 

Pennsylvania.  558. 

Burrowes  on  training,  568 

examined  in  Ohio,  5%. 
Teachers*  associations,  564. 

Ohio  Slate,  533  to  545. 
Teaoliers*  imtitutes,  557, 565. 

Ohio,  546. 
Telemaque,  507  to  500. 
Teiitsch  schools.  436. 
Text-books,  in  Wirtemberg  Latin  schools,  497. 

cloister  schools,  439. 

university,  430. 

Saxon  royal  schools,  432. 

Comenius',  .585. 

Hamilton's,  588  to  595. 

Jacotot's.  595  to  599. 

Ruthardt's.  601  to  600. 

Meierotto's,  610  to  613. 

Jacobs',  613. 
Thayer.  G.  F.,  article  by,  435. 
Trapp,  585. 

Universities,  Wirtemberg,  430. 
English,  bigotry  of,  491.  493. 
and  oommon  schools,  Ohio,  543. 

Wirtemberg,  schoolr  and  code  of,  496, 40S. 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  584,  585^ 

Wolke.  585. 

Woodcock's  arrangement  of  deeks,  531. 

Writing,  Graaer*s  method  in,  579. 

Yale  College,  HUIboase*i  treasnnrsfaip,  359L 
his  help  as  to  state  aid  to,  3S0. 
change  in  charter,  360. 
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AAEaAV,  Pestalnni  festival  In,  508. 

AeademicUm.  517. 

Academy  delta  CrtMca,  434. 

Aecnncy,  Lindsley  oo,  31. 

AMtieampianiu,  474. 

Acricola,  R.,  epitaph  oi;  449. 

Alcott,  A.  B.,  517. 

Alif  hieri.    See  Dante. 

^Itgemrime  Sckulteitunf,  qaoled,  5I0L 

Alphabel  of  iotattioo,  Wl. 

Ahdotf,  Comment  at,  161. 

Alamoea,  390,  39& 

Analomv,  beginninf  of,  S8]. 

Andeij.'Hearyd*,  418. 

Aradt,  131. 

Afetinoe,  P^  434.  435. 

Aristotle,  415. 

Aritlimecie,  at  Wittenberg,  94L 

in  edueation,  346. 

Peetaloxzi**  method,  699. 

(Bom^rical  forms  in,  70L 
Art  Qoder  Leo  X.,  456. 
Astrology,  Picns'on,  459. 
Astronomy,  beginniag  of,  276. 
Angnstip,  415. 

Petrarch  on,  430. 
Anatria,  action  of,  on  Wartbiug  festival,  01. 

Raeon,  Lord,  on  svatems,  381. 

Bacon,  Roger.  4lo. 

SeArdt  with  tkt  fm  Forek4ad.  186. 

Bandtin,  J.  H.,  516. 

Barlaam.  438. 

Barrius,  474. 

Bales,  Joshoa.  memoir  of,  370l 

Baameister,  376,  378. 

Bavaria,  studentt  and  professors  in,  234. 

BemlM,  cardinal,  4.77. 

Benefactors.    See  Education,  benefactors  of. 

Beneficiaries.    See  Stipendiaries. 

Berkelev,  gifts  to  Tale  College,  485. 

Berlin  UoiTersity,  on  Wartbur^  festival,  183. 

Bessarion,  eardinal,  439.  440. 

Bible,  in  edueation,  36.  401. 

Olnrtrated.  for  childrea,  401. 

Older  of  reading,  409. 

how  to  explain  in  school,  406L 

as  text-book,  410. 

comprehension  of.  411. 
Biber,  E.,  516,  517. 
Bibliography  of  history  of  edueation,  49. 

Pestaloszian,  513. 
Biehing.  rector,  309. 
Bindemann,  ennrector,  360. 
Rinaer  and  Methfe«iel,  long-book,  347. 
Biographies.     Se«  Educational  biographiai. 
Black  plagoe,  431. 
Bloehmann,  K.  J.,  516. 
RInmenbaeh,  61. 
Boarding-hoases,  for  students.  333. 

fiw  scholars.    See  Alumnea. 
Boardinj^-school,  teacher  of,  302. 
Boccaccio,  438. 
Book-leamjng.  967. 

Books,  of  (be  fifteenth  eentary,  439,  440. 
Boston  Public  Library,  353. 

cot  of,  358. 

ioD  of,  355. 


Boston  Public  Library,  plans  of,  256.  259, 36L 

interior  view,  S83. 

condition  and  funds,  363. 

addresses  at  dedication,  364. 

Mr.  Bates*  gifts  to,  871. 

Mr.  Everett  and,  348. 
Boston  Latin  School.  1805,  344. 

Mr.  Everett  on,  385. 
Botany,  elements  of,  344. 

when  to  teach  first,  877, 381. 

and  BoOlogv,  analogy  of  classing,  378. 
Bowditch,  hu'w  self-taught,  363L 
Boyle,  on  natural  •cienee,  338. 
Braociolini.    See  Poggius. 
Brander,  Brand-Fox,  161. 
Breslau,  Ranmer  at,  76. 

turning  at,  93. 
Brimmer,  Martin,  353. 
Bundestag,  and  German  nnivenitles,  129. 
Buri,  hvmn  by,  128. 
Bnrkhairt.  51(C  ' 

Btirmann,374. 
Burnett,  Gov.,  465. 
Bunaries.  160. 
Borschen,  160. 
Bursehentchaft,  Jena,  80. 

constitutioh  of,  168. 
BurBchenschafl.  General  German,  80  to  102. 

foundation.  80. 

principles.  81. 

resulu  of  Sand*8  crime  oo,  130  to  152. 

good  morab,  135. 

reorganization,  148u 

constitution,  rB5. 
Bum,  J.,  memoir,  293. 


Cambridge,  school  exueniesbf,  345. 
Canada,  educational  foundations  in,  188,  190.' 

iS'ee  University  of  McGill  College. 
Cliemistry,  aad  mineralogy,  sucoessioo  tit,  345. 

beginnings  of,  277. 
Children,  understandings  of,  304. 

early  training  of,  382. 

See  Infant  edncntion. 
ChristoflTeL,  R.,  515. 
GIrtsCepAer  and  Mice,  685. 
Chrysoloras,  E.,  436. 
Ciceronian  ism,  413,  414,  447,  473. 
Circuli  Fratrum,  S&. 
Cities,  large,  for  universities,  33,  240. 
Civilisation  and  education,  360. 
Clap,  Miss  Luey,  328. 
C^asB-books.     See  Text-books. 
Classics,  in  education,  30. 

in  mediaval  Italy.  413  to  460. 

medieval  study  of,  471. 
Colleges,  American,  and  European  ttnlvefsftiaa,  18 

faults  of,  30. 

how  to  govern,  38. 

and  prisons,  33. 

examinations  in.  34. 

small,  in  Tennessee,  38. 

former  standard  of  edueatioa  in,  329. 

ebange  in,  1H12,  330. 

prayers  in,  340. 

requisites  for  presidency,  341. 

discipline  of,  Everett  on,  3SS. 

prograsi  in,  354. 
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CallMM.    Ste  Oohinbia  ColleM ;  Hanrmid  Uotvtnitj ; 

IJoivmitT  of  NashviU* ;  Tak  Colkfe. 
Oohmbia  Colle(«,  fiMiMM,  497. 

Dr.  JohntoQ*!  pra*ifl«oej  ol  48f« 

fcndt  ftom  Easkod  for,  4M. 
OkmiMot,  ftt  Altdoff,  16L 

at  Jam,  164. 
OomnoQ  fobool  adueation,  wbat.  348. 
GoDlaafi  of  No.  X  VUI.,  Ui. 

af  No.  XIY..  »1. 
Ooopar,  Dr.  Mjl«,46Q^  471. 
Oorpa.    Sm  Laodananowlnftaa. 
OorlMiiiS|  PauU  447. 
Ooam  or  rtodj,  fiaa  or  prsKribed,  SIS. 

fymoaaiQiD  aim  Ijeauan,  SI6. 

miTaniif,  17. 

Barrard,  formar,  SBl 

Bortoo  Latin  School,  ISOft,  344. 

MaiMehuwUi,  fifW  j«a»  agob  3ttL 

kiffhar,  idea  of.  35(1 

Garmaoj,  teranlaanth  oaatan,  S70  to 

inaarlyohildhood^SBl 

nadiaval,  416. 

of  Vittorino  di  FMtra.  437. 

Ipiwieh  (Encbod)  Graiui 

Voider  of  BladiaB. 
Crotoa,  Aeadamr  della,  434. 
CambarlaDd  Collaga.    Bm  Uiif«|rity  «#  NtiJbvfllt. 
Cutiar,  rwtor,  461. 


8elMMl,487. 


Daiita,418. 

DaaUie,  nrrnnatinm,  917. 
Dawaon,  J.  W.,  artieio  by,  18BL 
Day, Hon.  Mr^ttddran  bf ,  lfi|. 

Daoimal  sjtleai  for  librarfai,  9081 
Daowl,  B.  O.,  mamoir  ai,  31&. 
DaWettef  on  Band*!  criaM^  190l 
Dialof  io  imtractioo,  901. 
Diartarwag,  F.  A.  D.,  nanoir  of,  319. 

Wumeutr  by,  eonlantt,  314. 

and  PMtakni*s  handndth  bbtbdky.AM. 

works  by,  on  Paitak»Bsi.  918. 
Dintar,  6.  F.,  namoftr,  ISl 
Dittroar,  raetor,  158. 
AHvtiui  GMawana,  41*" 
Dnwinff,  PeiU]oui*s  roeCllod  la,  981 

BUI  oo  alaoaaU  of,  483. 
Dualinr.  at  Garman  oniTaraiUaa,  54, 8C 

at  Hallo,  78. 

and  ralicioo,  107. 

ditnsad  by  BafMhanadiMI,  JXL 
Dirigbt,  Etanad,  337. 

Ebarhaid,  Prof,  88. 

Bdneatioo.    flbc  ChtUiaa ;  ObllcMa ;  Oomar  ofSUidy 

Examinatimw ;  Homo  Bdaeatioo ;  Infant  Beboob 

Instnietion;  Normal  Beboob;  Of4w  of  BlodiM 

Taaehan;  Univarattica. 

Dr.  Lindtley*!  views  on,  98. 

the  right  of  all,  97. 

of  laachen,  96. 

iiolvenityjD,9B. 

Bible  in,  36. 

cbaeiet  in,  36. 

religion  in,  34. 

seolarianini  in,  37. 

banefaetora  of.     Se§  Balat;  Bfflbeby;  Dw4|hl 
Grooing;  MoGill;  Mokoo. 

improvamanta  in,  reaiiied,  983. 

when  begun,  984. 

efWr  graduating,  31. 

Erafatt*a  riawa  on,  344  to  36Bw 

in  eommon  aehook,  346. 

■ad  aeieoee,  350. 

moral  and  intelleetoal,  3S3L 

and  eivilisatioo,  360. 

popular,  what,  361. 

•ame,  PeataJoni*a  vlewa  on,  87L 

hiatoryof,  in  Gernmny,  387. 

kiaCory  of,  in  Italy.  413. 

distioctiona  of  rank  iu^  377, 378. 


Education,  aarfy  nkjsieal.  Raoinar  on,  389. 

haate  tn  begin,  seS. 

age  for  beginning,  388. 

aiental  and  phyneal,  5M. 

relhmatory,  ce^uiaila  oC  311.  519. 

molivea  of  Peataloisiana  in,  706. 

true  anoeeaa  in,  708. 
Education,  Peatak>szi*a  outline  of  hia  TMwa  b,  713. 
Edttcatiooal  biogiaphiea  :— 

Baaca,  J.,  978l 

Buaa,  J.,  wU9m 

Denael,  B.  J.,  315. 

Dieaterweg,  F.  A.  W.  319. 

Dinter.  6.  F.,  153. 

Everett,  E ,  385. 

Hamiach.  W.,  317. 

Johnaon,  8^  461. 

Lindaley,  P.,  1. 

Me6ill,J.,  188. 

NIgeli,  H.  6^2»8. 

Niederer,  J.,  968. 

Peatalossinna,  988. 

Pbmaon,  300. 

Ramaaoar.  J.,  300. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  98L 

Band,  K.  L.(]30. 

Bcbmid,  J.,  ai7. 

Zdbr.  K.  A..  301 
Educational  eriora,  in  tazt-kooka,  974. 

in  requiring  maaaoriaing,  970. 

in  ntetboda,  983,  984. 
Educational  biatory,  Gamtan,  367. 

Italian,  413. 
Educational  atatiatiea,  €bnnan  nnivenitiai,  1833^  51 
Ediing,  Count  von,  90. 
Elementary  inatruction.    Set  InstracUoB. 
Eliot  profeaaovahip.  Harvard,  331. 
Eloquaoee,  Picua  on,  450. 
Etttomob|7,  ebmenta  of,  988. 
EraamuB,  on  mcdiaval  learning,  414. 
Erbngen  Univeraity,  on  Waitbuig  laatival,  184 

ooaa|»nl8ory  leatuiea,  933. 

proraaaora  and  atndania,  935. 

eubdiviaioo  of  profeaaorakipa,  941. 
Efueati,  careful  writing  of  Latin,  471 
Everett,  Edward,  addna*  b9r,906. 

portrait,  385. 

menoir,  395. 

earlv  achool-daya^386. 

Boaton  School,  387. 

Exeter  Academy,  388. 

Harvard,  3S8. 

teacher,  331. 

ministar,  331. 

Greek  profeaaor,  339 

and  lecture  ayrtem,  339. 
'  on  Aroertcaa  liteiature,  335. 

GovMiior  of  Maaaachoaetla,  335. 

report  on  normal  achoola^M6. 

in  Board  of  Edueatioo,  337. 


addreaa  oo  univeiaity  education,  338. 

praaident  of  Harvard  Univaralty,  338L 

and  Boaton  Public  Library,  3a 

axtraeta  Aom  writlnga,  344. 
Bverett,  Oliver,  381 
BwaM,  J.  L.,  aJ6. 
Examination,  coflrga^  9i. 

Wolf  oo,  906. 

univeraity,  901 
Ezatar  Academy,  Eiivftt  an,  S96L 

Fabrioina,  6.  A.,  861 

JEhcelaae  of  Poggiua.  441 

feltre.  Vittorino  di,  437. 

Fencing,  Buiachenach^  oa,  188^  188. 

Feuerlein  on  Latin,  3T0. 

on  French  inSuence,  377. 
Finby,  Rev.  R.,  8, 10. 
Fionno,  61. 
Fbrenca.    Sm  Baoeaacio ;  Dantf;  fitnnb 

influence  of,  in  litemtara,  435. 
Folboioa,  A.  L.,  hynma  by,  197. 
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FoltoDioB.  KarL  Ul,  19S. 
Fovkal,8L 

r  OfB,  loltraOUOD  Illy  QtJbb 
POK,  161. 

Fkwek€,  iaflnaiiee  at  Halla,  93SL 
Fkaokfart-ow-lfaiBf  gymiiMiuiii,  370. 
FlRUiklia,  a  book-mao«  917. 9H^  au. 
FkankliD,  bow  MlTlaiigbl,  SSi. 


iiilliMiio0  in  Gcmanj,  STC 
Friadbcif ,  gymoastaiD,  387. 
VMat,  Prafn  at  Waitbuf  Aitival,  A 
aad  FollaaiiM,  IIX 
Barao  TOO,  90. 


GalU  Dr.,  at  Halle,  75w 
Oaaiing,  at  Gennao  snivofiitMi,  65,  68. 
OianJOafmao  BonebeoMhaft.    Bm  V 
Ooaivi,  aariy,  308b 
OtBfiaphy.  wbao  fifft  to  taoeb,  97S. 
obaMotavV  oMthoit,  S75w 
FMalonPi  metbod,  6BI. 
fleokfy,  Stoflbm*  trattment  of,  71,  S08. 

Woroar't  traatoMot  of,  71, 9Q8. 
CwiiaefiT.  Untraetioo  in,  680. 
GolkmlOS. 
416. 

.  in  naohhig,  374, 4TB. 
ontTonitiM.    8m  Univaniliti, 
Uoioo.    Bm  BundMtaf  . 
Yumik  to  th»  B«raeft«w«Aaft«,  4«.,  208. 
Geraaay,  hntorj  of  odocation  ia,  8^7. 
inihiouca  of  Italian  karntnf  on,  490. 
oldar  wboob  of,  and  Pntaloixi,  508. 
Ftaoeb  infloooee  la,  376^ 


Omioai,  on  LnAin,  3?3. 
r,  on  Latin,  374, 481. 
linf  of  ZrfjfM,  384. 

kOMTor  on  Wartbnis  ftiibal,  184. 
Gottbe,  at  6itttingnn,67. 
ntllaila.6e. 

on  foreign  lanfoafat,  488. 
on  lAtinitj,  484. 
en  StrariNny  ontbadral,  417. 
Ooldbeif  .  f  ymnasinni,  360. 
Chirlhs,  gjmnMinai  «L  870. 
GflttiiMnn,  Ranmor  at,  50. 
aoiwOT  on  Wartbuf  ArtiTal,  181. 


g«j|J-.Va 


and  Tieknor  at,  831. 

gynuinsinni  at,  368. 
OraaTit.  J.  P.,  517. 
GfMk,  at  Harrard,  under  Bveratt,  881. 

Irimie  of  Chry«>kiins  for,  436. 

alodiedinItnlv,44Q.446. 


nnd  Latin,  difltermar  ttodied,  471. 
Madatiy  ti 
■tndy  of; 


writiiy,  tiaadatinff  into,  480. 


OnoMB.  Jacob,  on  Latin,  488. 
Offooiiv.  P.,  30O. 
GnuMT,  A..  516. 
Gnarioo,436. 
finrtaTve  Adolphm,  38BL 
Opnnnsia,  and  lyoea,  816. 

nliciooi  imtmetion  in,  406. 

fleraian,  nndTbiity  Yeaia'  War,86& 

Latin  ftodiet  in,  4SI^  481. 


B,  917. 

Franblbrt-oo-lfaiB,  319l 
Fkiedbef|6>  367. 
OeMbeti.  3<r 
Oefiits.an8. 
06ttinMo,a 

Amebimrtbel,  30L 


'Gymnasia,  Salzwedel,  379. 

8cbol|iforte,  308. 

Bebweinfort,  368. 

Btajgaid.  360,  373b 

Thorn,  379. 

Zittan,378. 
* 
Hardenbeff,  Prince  von,  01. 
Halle.  Eaoroer  at,  50.  06,  136. 

■todenti  and  pruft«on,  930i 

8fieoer*s  infinenoe,  931. 

Fianek€*i  in6uenee,  939. 

dneliat,70. 
Halwy,  Rev.  L.  J.,  artiole  bj,  0. 
Harobow,  Latin  in  Bt  Jobn%  School  aA,  871,  SVJk 
HamiKb,  ouotedi  987. 

memoir,  317. 

worfct,31& 
Harris,  Thaddeos  M.,  386. 


If  nnmbeif,  STOl 
Oeli,360. 

,319t 


Harrard  University,  old  course  «f  studj  at,  390 

BversCt's  profMsorship,  331. 
**  A     presidencf ,  330. 

ehapersenriees  in,  340. 

life  in,  fifty  vsars  efo,  945. 

progrew  iq,  am.  

Hdmstadt.  stodenls  and  professors  at,  933. 

Henninf ,  516. 

Herbert,  516. 

Herder.  60. 

Hermolaus,  Barbams,  440, 454. 

Herslbid,  gymnasium,  387. 

Heussler,  rsetor,  510, 516. 

Hill,  T.,  article  bj,  973,  401. 

Holywood,  John,  416. 

Home  education,  Lindd^  on,  90l 

ETcrstt  on,  348. 

Raumer  on,  367. 

Pastaloui  on,  OOI* 
Homer,  Everett  on,  357. 
Hobnhorat,  work  by,  103. 

quoted,  103»  114  to  110. 
Horn  OM't9  wdt  TUtkM  luT  Ckildrmi,  660. 
HuMand,  on  ohysical  training,  388. 
Hugo,  Prof.,  60. 

on  studying  law,  910. 
Hymns,  by  A.  L.  Follenins,  197* 

ohiidNn  to  learn,  404. 

Ignoranea,  LIndslev  on,  IR 
Imnginatioo,  training  qf,  40Z. 
Index  to  Vol.  VII  Jm 
Infancy.    Sm  Childwu. 
Infent  schools,  origin,  366. 

methods  in,  388. 
Infimt  traininc,  Ranmqr  on,  388. 
Instruction,  dtaloffic  and  lecturing,  901. 

in  laige  and  small  universities,  SQO. 

elementary,  in  nniversitieib  9iL 

gift  of  giving,  977. 

wrong  modes  in,  983,  984. 

Pestaloai*s,  904. 

religions,  Rawneron,  401. 

elementary,  Pestalooi's,  675. 

form,  678. 

gsooMtry,  OHO. 

drawing.  6B0. 

writing,  604. 

number,  008. 

arithmetic  600. 
IntnHion.  a  meens  ef  teaming,  675. 

ali>babetof,60L 
Ipswich  Grammar  School,  Wolny*s  oewce  of 

for,  467. 
Italian,  DanteS  labon  for.  490. 

Bocoaccio's  influence  on,  493. 

Academy  della  Crosca  on,  434. 

under  Leo  X.,  457. 
Italy,  history  of  education  Ji.  4tl. 

medi0valartin,458. 

iMiniiv  ia,  fouiteentb  to  sixteenth  otDtazlM,  4aR 
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Itho,  J.,  510. 

Jaroke,  work  by,  103. 

quoted,  ISl,  139. 
Jena,  Comment  at,  164. 
Jena  Buncheniehafl,  80 

dissolution  of,  133.  * 

constitution,  1A8. 

answers  of  universities  to,  183. 
John  of  Ravenna,  435,  439. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  memoir,  461. 

at  Yale  College,  461. 

visit  to  England  for  ordination,  464. 

influences  Berkeley's  gift,  465. 

as  author,  466. 

as  president  of  Columbia  College,  467. 
Jugendbund,  146, 151. 
Jullieo,  M.  A.,  517. 

Kamptz.  K.  A.  von,  87. 
Knslhofer,  Rosette,  3M). 
Kiel,  pennalism  at,  53. 

answer  on  Wortburg  festival.  81.  $ 

Kieser,  Prof,  on  Wartbur*  festival.  83, 89. 
Ktopfel,  on  Landsmannschaflen,  S3. 
KOoigsberg,  professors  and  students  in,  S35. 

Zeiler*sTabonat,306. 
Kotzebue,  68. 

death  of,  115,  119. 

Bakrdt  with  the  Iron  ¥)orduad,  186. 
Kroger,  J.  C,  5J6. 
Knisi,  H.,  516. 

Land  in  us,  C,  445. 
Landsmannschaften,  53. 

Comments  of,  161. 
Language,  in  education,  346. 

speaking  foreign,  483. 

elements  of  teaching,  494,  076,  660. 

Sihonetics  in  teaching,  405. 
breign,  how  to  teach,  497. 

native,  in  teaching,  374.  478. 
Languages.    fi^«e German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin. 
Latin,  methods  in,  370. 

use  of,  in  teaching,  370. 

as  a  measure  of  learning,  413. 

of  middle  ages.  414,  434,477. 

tame,  use  of,  417. 

same,  study  of,  471. 

and  Italian,  Dante  on,  490. 

and  Greek,  differently  studied,  471. 

and  German,  374,  478. 

how  to  be  written,  476,  479,  480. 
Law,  as  school-study,  319. 

collateral  studies  for,  S25. 
Le  Olero,  on  writing  Latin,  470. 
Learning,  usefulness  of,  30. 

vindication  of,  19. 
Lectures,  in  universities,  901. 

compulsory.  213,  390,  233. 

Raumer's,  how  given,  343. 

Everett*8,  on  Greek.  333. 

popular,  Everett  an  originator  of,  333. 

Set  Lyceum  lectures. 
Leipzig,  answer  on  Wartburg  festival,  185. 
Leo  X.,  454. 

Lumard  and  Oertrvde^  519. 
Library,  Boston  Public.  3.53. 

8hurtleflr*s  decimal  system  in,  960. 

Philadelphia,  firtt.  969. 

Ht.  Mark's,  433,  439. 

Medicean,  439. 
Liegnits,  scho<}I  for  princes,  360. 
Liiidsley,  Philip,  portrait,  1. 

memoir,  9. 

•ketch  of  life,  9. 

on  univeraities,  14. 

writings  of,  93. 

on  education,  36. 

religious  character  of,  38. 

results  of  labors  of,  39. 
Little.  Mr.,  344. 


J^g99y  meaning  of.  384. 

I^uise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  997. 

Luther,  130, 503. 

Lycea,  German,  216. 

Lyceum  lectures,  Emenoo  on,  332. 

Maclean,  Dr.,  13. 
Madwig,  on  writing  Latin,  479. 
Manuscripts,  early  collectors  of,  439,  443. 
Marburg,  answer  on  Wartburg  festival,  185. 
Massachusetts.    Set  Boston,  4cc. 

Burird  of  Education,  335. 

Everett's  influence  on  schools  of,  338. 

schools  of,  in  1800,  348. 
Mathematics.    See  Arithmetic 

mediaval,  416. 
McGill,  James,  portrait  of,  188. 

memoir,  188. 
McGill  College.  189. 

See  University  of  McGill  College. 
McGill  Normal  School,  193. 
Mechanics,  when  first  to  teach,  374. 

elementary  method.  274. 
Medici,  Cosmo  iK,  439.  445. 
Medici.  Lorenzo  di,  439,  445,  453. 
Medicean  Library,  430.     ■ 
Medicine,  studies  fur,  835. 

in  large  and  small  universities,  339. 
Meiners,  on  German  universities,  04,  333. 
Memorising,  wrongW  required,  5279. 

proper  use  of,  405. 
Mental  faculties  used  in  learning,  67&  ■ 
Methfessel.    See  Binser. 
Methods.    See  Order  of  studies. 

Pestalozzi's,  675. 
Middle  Ages,  edncation  in,  387,  413. 

learning  of,  413. 
Mineralogy,  lectures  on,  without  speoiment,  77. 

how  to  teach,  305. 

elementary  instruction  in.  344. 

and  chemistry,  order  of,  345. 
lilirandola.    See  Picus. 
Molson,  Messra.,  195. 
Monitorial  system,  313. 

Monnich,  W.  B.,  516.  ^  ,,  ^.„  «  « 

Montreal.    See  McGill ;  UoivenHv  of  McGiU  College. 
Moral  and  intellectual  education.  353. 
Mothers,  Peatalozzi  on  teaching  by,  695. 

Raumer  on.  385, 387. 
Miiller,  rector.  373, 378. 
Music.  NiigeliS  labors  for,  300. 
NIkgeli,  H.  G.,  memoir  of,  300. 
Names,  instruction  in,  60. 

Nashville,  described,  43,  43.  . 

Nashville  Univeikity.    See  Unlveisitr  of  Nashville.. 
Nationalism  in  German  universities,  53. 
Natural  history,  in  order  of  studies,  373. 
Natural  science,  value  of,  335. 

elementary,  at  universities,  341. 

subdivision  of  departments,  241. 
in  education.  347. 
mediteval,  416. 
New  England,  school  system,  335,  330. 
Nicholas  V.,  439. 
Niederer,  J..  385. 
memoir,  389. 
work  on  Pestalozzi,  516. 
Nobles,  at  German  unlversitte*,  65. 
Normal  schools.  Lindsley  on,  86, 

Everett  on.  336. 
JVortA  British  Review,  q^^i  319. 
Number.  Pestalozzi  on,  608.     . 
Nuremberg,  gymnasium,  370. 

Occupation,  constant,  33. 
Oels,  gymnasium,  369. 
Oral  method,  201. 
Order  of  studies,  945. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  873,  491. 
Orders,  students',  56. 

Parents,  and  teaehen,  390. 
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Fuvnti,  and  tuton,  396,  390. 

edocatiooal  doties  of,  715. 

Pteuloxzi**  hopM  from,  flB5^ 
Parochial  tyiteiB,  Scotch,  319. 
Peooalbm,  «nd  of,  9S,  53. 
Parfciin,  F.  B.,  tramlatioiM  by,  46, 160,  900. 
PeslaloixJ,  peeulmr  powers  of,  %&, 

a»ntant»  of,  985. 

■piead  of  i7«teni  in  Prnwla,  3B6. 

odvanta^  of  sTitem,  9S7. 

d«Kriptiua  of  Niederer,  800. 

Bum  on  sebool  of,  5293. 

Sehniid*!  edition  of  worfa  of,  997. 

artiinate  of  Schmid,  396. 

bondredth  birtbdaj  of,  503. 

pablicatiom  by  and  cm,  513. 

aetoetaoos  from,  viz.  :— 

Leonard  and  Oertrmdtt  510. 
Stkool  t»  Bonmal.  651. 
Ckristopker  and  Aliet^  665. 
Ham  Gertrad*  Teadua,  4^.,  660. 
annitreiaary  addrewet.  703. 

fagfloenoe  oo  (Sef  num  bcImwIs,  SCO,  506. 

anecdotes  of,  510. 

hir  view  of  bis  enterprise,  713,  717. 

in  edttcatinr  the  |»oor,  6RH,  715. 

edneatioaafexperience  of,  671. 
Ptortakazi  Foundation,  504,  507, 516. 
Petiarch,  494,  435. 

and  elasiical  learning,  498. 

coronation  of,  435. 
Pflng.  Bishop  Julius,  475. 
Philadelpbia,  early  library  in,  960. 
Fhilanthropinum,  391,  3iB. 
Fbileipbua.  F.,  441. 
Philister,  55,  163. 

Philosophical  and  other  facnlties,  933. 
Phonetics  in  teaching,  405. 
Phrenology,  at  Halle,  74. 
Physical  eidacation,  Ranmer  on  early,  388. 

V.  di  Feitie  on,  437. 
Piclw^  A.  and  J.  W..  517. 
Pieus  of  Mirandola,  449. 
Pilatos,  L..  433. 
Plamann,  J.  E.,  memoir,  300. 

work  on  Pestalozzi,  517. 
Plato,  stodied  in  Italy,  440. 
Pletho,  Geroistas,  440 
Pog^os  Braeciolini,  449. 
Pogianns,  on  Latin,  476. 
Polittaniis,  A..  445. 
Political  economy,  409. 
Poor,  education  of.  668,  715. 


Popes— NicbnlBS  V.,  439. 
8ylve« 


Sylvvter  U.,  416. 
Pli^Milar  education.    Sea  Education,  popolar. 
Portiaits—E.  Everett,  335. 

P.  Lindslev.  1. 

J.  Mc6ill.'ia& 
Prayeit,  college,  340. 
Prenzlau,  gymnasium,  370. 
Prisons  and  collMet,  33. 
Private  schools,  393. 
Professtoaal  studies,  in  university,  993. 
Professors,  and  stadents,  930. 
Prussia,  action  of,  on  Wartburg  festival,  01. 
Prussia,  univenity  overpoers  in,  137. 

PMtaikMczianism  in,  386. 

Quadriviam,  416. 
Unickoeas  in  learning,  303. 


Ramsaoef,  J.,  memoir  of,  301. 

autobiography,  517. 
Ratieb,  375. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  aiticles  by,  47,  900, 367, 381, 401,  413, 
471. 

university  life  of,  50. 

at  HaUe,  50,  68.  136. 

at  GOttingen.  50. 

at  Breslau,  76. 

at  Erlangen,  900. 


Raumer,  K.  von,  historinal  labon  of,  940 

authorities  cited  by^  40. 

works  on  Pestaloszi,  517. 
Beading,  elements  of,  679. 

bad  method,  365. 
Real  studies,  value  of,  385. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  491. 

Pestalossi's  method,  fSSL 
Reformatory  education.    8e9  Education,  refonnatory. 
Religion.    ATee  Bible;  Seotarianism. 

in  education,  34,  386,  400.    . 

same«  Petrarch  on,  499. 

at  Halle,  331,  333. 

Erivate  tutiu  and,  306. 
lauroer  on,  401. 

Thomasius  on,  4U6. 

use  of  Sunday,  419. 
Renouncers,  161. 
Repetition,  value  of,  304. 
Rewards  in  colleges,  33. 
Rice,  A.  H.,  address  by,  985. 
Riepenbauseii,  63. 
Ripley,  G.,  517. 
Robert.  King  of  Naples.  485. 
Rostock,  peunalism  at,  53. 
Rote.    89e  Memorizing. 
Rousseau,  on  early  training,  388. 
Rush,  work  by,  377. 

Sacrobusto,  John,  416. 
Snlzwedel,  gymnasium,  379. 
Sand,  K.  L.,  103  to  134. 

authorities  on,  103. 

early  life,  103. 

student  life,  105. 

diary,  105. 

at  Jena,  106. 

and  Pollen ius,  111. 

murder  of  Kotzeboe,  115. 

execution,  117. 

and  the  Bur«cbensehnfl,  118. 

letter  to  his  friends,  133. 

consequences  of  crime,  134. 
Savigny,  on  lectures,  330,333. 
Snvonarnla.  453. 

SckamkortVt  Last  Pragtr,  138. 
Schiller.  70. 

Schleiermacher.  79,  900. 
Schlmgschlangwhiorum,  333. 
Schlosser,  quoted,  414. 
Schmid,  J.,  385. 

memoir  of,  997. 
School  age,  389. 

School-books.    See  Text-books. 
School  committees,  348. 
Schoolmen,  medieval,  415. 

Petrarch  on,  431. 
Schools.    See  Infant  Schools :  Private  Schools. 

resisting  improvements  in,  983. 

conditions  of  good,  347. 

In  Massachusetts,  fifty  yean  ago,  344,  348. 

distinctions  of  rank  in,  377,  378. 

ancient  German.  503. 

German,  and  Pestalozzi,  503. 

same,  dramas  in,  373. 
Schulpforte,  gymnasium.  368. 
Schultz,  oven«er  of  Berlin  University,  157. 
Schuppius,  B.,  371. 
Schweinfurt,  gymnasium,  368. 
Science.    See  iNatural  Scicooe  io  Education,  350l 
Scientific  academies,  336. 
Scotland,  parochial  system,  310. 
Scriptures.    See  Bible. 
Sectarianism  in  education,  37. 

not  in  McGill  Collese,  196.    . 
Self-taught  men,  and  learning,  90,  303. 
ShurtJeflr,  N.  B.,  decimal  system,  360. 
Sigeros,  N^  498. 
Simultaneous  method,  679. 
Singing,  when  to  begin  teaching,  408. 
Society  of  Usefulness,  375. 
Songs.    Su  Students,  songs  of. 
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Boano,  io  ^UmamnUuy  ♦■■aMpg,iW> 
Bpelliof ,  rodiiaents  of,  078. 
iSpenor,  infloenoe  at  Bftllt,  W. 
St  Francis,  eoUflfe  of,  199. 
St  Joho*f  Sefaooi,  Hambon,  371. 
St.  Mark,  libra^  of.  433,  m. 
Stargaru^  a  school  drama,  373L 
Staimrd,  ffymoasiaiD,  S17,  m,  Sm 

tiaftiM,  f^Df.,  70,  am. 

Stipandtaiias.  awawhirtina  ^  906^ 
Stmlants,  ordan  of,  56. 

traveliof  for,  63. 

committaa,  at  Tabinfeo,  187. 

relations  to  professors,  SS8. 

lame,  Heimstadt,  S33. 

saoM,  Bararia,  »4. 

same,  KVnifsben,  83S. 

■ame,  Ertansea,  »S. 

■oogs  of,  945. 

eonataot  oeeupatlon  of,  38. 
Stadies^rdOT  of.    See  GMar  o£  sladki. 

Rav.  T.  UilPs  artlcia  on,  873. 
Storm,  J.,  equality  in  school  of,  377. 

method  in  lAtin,  475,  477. 

on  school  dramas,  378. 
Sunday,  use  of,  418. 
SylTcster  II.,  pop^i  416.' 
Systematisinf ,  Bacon  oo,  381. 
Sehweifger,  Prof.,  145. 


Vunoal  Hahnnl :  T«lar. 


Teacher.    See  InstracUon; 
*  Toeation  of,  96. 

training  of,  35. 

naturafseienee  for,  896. 

ooiTarsity,  needs  ot,  SH,  838, 

fifts  of,  36,  977,  347. 

and  pareols,  3B0. 

as  bead  of  boarding-aebool,  30SL 

of  private  school,  303, 3M. 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Lindslay  oo.    See  Llndilay. 
Text-books,  defects  in,  874. 

early  New  England,  397. 
Theolofieel  education,  ioMna  te,  IM. 

real  studies  in,  998. 

See  Ralifion. 
Theramin,901. 
Thinkinf,  how  learnad,  384. 
Thirty  Yaars'  War,  and  sehotdk  aBZ, 
Thomaaius,  C,  374,  481. 
Tbomasius,6.,40e. 
Thorn,  gymnasium  at,  379. 
Tieknor,  O ,  artiele  by,  970. 

at  GOttlncen,  331. 
Ttleston.  Master,  344. 
Translation,  407. 
Traveling,  for  stodaols,  63. 
Trivium.  416. 

Trotaandorf*a  school,  equality  In,  307. 
Tree  Order  ef  Atr^M,  99a 
Truth,  how  to  arrive  at,  7UL 
Tubingen,  students*  comaf 
Tiirk,  W.  von.  517. 
Turners,  Breslau,  09, 14L 

eonvarsation  oo,  99. 

at  Jena,  160, 189. 
Tutors,  private,  30S. 

auisites  of,  307. 
I  parents,  306. 


Untied  States,  wv  of  1819.  and 

piQgrem  of  literature  in.  304. 
Uneonditiooak.    See  Follaoioa. 
Union,  German.    See  Bundestag, 
Universities,  Lindslev  ott,  17, 90, 

proper  place  for,  33. 


Unlvaiaitiai.  poUoy  and  nedb  of,  197  to  100^ 
dialogie  and  laetariog  syelaaa  ip,  90L 
annlnatioos  in,  906. 
laife  and  small,  936. 
bow  to  ehooae  oolleetioos  for,  08. 
ialaifa<AMs,940. 
alementaiy  natural eeiapeate, 9U* 
Everett  oo  education  in,  330. 
German,  Raumer  «^  43, 900. 

authorities  oo,  40. 

itatistios,  1853,  51. 

oatlooalism  in,  58. 

LaadsmanoMwtaHi  99. 

students*  orders,  56. 

effect  of  war  on.  70. 

Baad*s  orime  and.  1%. 

Bimdas^f  and,  190. 

Comnaant  at,  161. 

answaia  oo  Waitbuif  ftetivtl,  IflL 

summary  of  histon,  910. 

course  6t  •tod7<  ^<* 
BoUemen  at,  w. 

£raing  at,  65, 66> 
w  Altdorf ;  Berlin ;  Bresla«;  ErlapfSB ;  X7wa- 
aeo;   GO^iQfea;    Halle:    BeidaOM^;   Jtmi 
Latpcig;  Blarbuif ;  TubiiMMi. 
of  Nashvilb,  10, 14  la  99,  Sit  il,  i 
of  MoGill  Coll^  180. 
same,  organiiatioo,  109. 
same,  govenimeot  of,  106b 
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Vaeationa,  benefit  of,  350. 
Valla,  Laurantius,  ««^  450.  dlS. 
Vattamaia.  A.,  9531 
Vittorioo  di  Fdtra,  437. 

Wagansell,  C  3M. 

Wa]deck,Piof.,60. 

Wangenheim,  von,  87. 

Waitburg  fiHtival,80toflB,  108,195^  IfiX 

OMVsspondenea  on,  80,  ISL 

ceranKwias,  88. 

books  burned  at,  86l 

contravorsy  on,  87. 

govenimeot  action  on,  80l 
Weimar,  aetioo  of.  oo  Waxtbwg  ftiliM],  8Bl 
Weigel,  C,  his  Bible,  401. 
Waosky,  rector,  376, 370. 
Werner,  903. 
WessdhOft.  R..  80, 11L 
Wetta.    AaDeWette. 
Wetherafield,  rival  to  Yale  GnllMi  t^  408L 
Winthrap.  R.  Cn  addram  Iqr,  wT 
Witjdeben,voB,13B,145. 
Wolf,  Prof,  79.  903, 906,  900,  989L 

00  sp^akii^  Lectin,  488. 
Wolsey,  bis  course  for  Ipswich  OtaBMuar  Sfihml  48I* 
Writing,  Pestaloni*s  method  in,  604,606. 
Wunn,  oo  writing  Latin,  488. 

Tale  CdlsM.  earir  state,  461. 

Dummar's  invoice  of  book%  469> 

Wetherdleld  rival  of,  468. 

Beri[ale7*sgiftto,465. 
Youth's  Unioo.    Ass  JogaodboiHL 

Zaho*s  BihUcal  IliMery,  409. 
Waller,  K.  A.*  986. 

memoir,  306^ 

works,  308.  

Zittau,  gymnasium,  378. 
Zoology,  elemeols  of,  944, 870, 981. 

and  botany,  analogy  «f  alamai,  fllH. 
Ziehy,  Gount  von,  01. 
SEurich,  iostniction  of  taachan  at,  308. 
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ASICIVASlAHS.  384. 

AdoH  routaal  Muwtioo,  Holbfook*!  pfan,  Stt. 

Claxton*8  hbon  for,  S03. 
JBKhylus,  Quoted,  14,  49. 

Africttltnral  «nd  Hterarj  inttraetfon  eottbfkMd,  S68i 
Africultuim)  and  cmninon  tehonb,  500, 573. 
Acrieoltuie,  Khoob  of,  Dnrby,  Coaii.,  09,  MB, 

Bvvarift,  511. 

Belfiuro.589 

Fmnoe,  545, 

Ireland.  587. 

Wirterabory,  564. 
Afrooomie  iMtitute,  Veikaillei,  548. 
Alroyd,  E.,  on  improvinf  factory  popida0O0|  90S. 
AMbrt,  veterinary  ichool  at,  SSI. 
Algebra,  and  feometiy,  189. 

and  arithmetic,  179. 
Aaierican  Imtitute  of  Inatmctloo,  origfn  of,  flS3»  406. 

letoltttioos  on  death  of  J.  Holbrook.  S38. 
Amertean,  (Bortoo,)  imimal  of  Edaectioa,  9Stt. 
Aamon,  vi>o,  quoted,  S4,  53,  08. 
Analysis,  665,  669. 

Ann  Arbor,  plant  of  aehool-hoaM  At,  91. 
Annaberf.  military  orphan  houM  at,  IIS. 
Antoninus  Piua,  quoted,  13. 
Aphorisms,  educational,  7. 
Apparatus,  for  natural  sdiBiet,  19& 

arithmetical  183. 

HolbrookV  941.  S44. 
Apprentice  schools,  500. 
Aiehitecture,  instraction  in,  065. 678L 
Afchiteetore,  rural,  course  of,  N4. 
Aietinos,  quoted,  63. 
Aristotle,  quoted.  40, 41,  43,  74,  73^  76,  70. 

Lyoeom  of.  340. 
Arithmetic,  RaooMr  ott  leadring,  ITOl 

Pearbach's,  170. 

multiplicatioii  table  in,  171. 

Pestaloizi's  method,  179, 113,  RH 

and  algebra,  173. 

systems  of  notation,  176. 

nental  and  written,  177. 

itimoiated  study  of,  170. 

ase  of  ooooters  in,  183. 

processes  in,  183. 

aparatos  for,  J83. 
rman  methods  in.  38S,  430^  4^1,  43,  490L 

Dutch  methods  in,  3Sa 
Anaold^fBomeiry  by,  138. 
AMot,  907, 348. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Theaias^  980. 
Art,  and  science,  bow  ooonectad,  134. 

defined.  316. 

gifts  for.  should  be  devvtapad,  BT. 

popular  assoeiaCioM  fcr.  941. 
Aita,  ooQservatory  ot  in  Fianoa,  541, 

sehoob  of,  570.  588. 
Aitronomy,  growth  of,  195. 
Athenvnms,  Be^iam,  587. 
Attendance,  law  as  to,  Genaany,  39iL 

Prussia,  443. 
Angustine.  quoted,  51. 
Aaielius  Antooimis,  quoted,  44. 

Bache.  A.  D.,  Report  oo  fidiieti0tt»fe  CaM^485k  437, 

Baeoo,  Lord,*  qooled,  47, 197, 147, 181, 916, 
Baptiemal  n^geoeratioo,  918. 


Bamas,  D.  H.,  340. 
Basedow,  quoted,  78. 
Bauer.  Eh  quoted,  33,  S7,  3BL 
Bavana,  Turning  in,  30^. 

publie  instriieilod  in,  401. 

secondary  schools,  401. 

high  schools  for  girfs,  40t. 
"       ••        ♦•    bovs,4M. 

classical  schools,  404. 

real  schooh,  908. 

technieal  schools,  910. 

rescue  and  orphan  schools,  510. 

deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  581. 
Beday,  quoted,  63. 
Belgium,  public  InstmetloD  In.  881. 

history,  981. 

state  and  voluntary  systam  in,  583. 

primary  schools.  566. 

secondary  schools,  987. 

superior  schools,  568. 

special  and  industrial  sehoob,  960. 

normal,  .91. 
Bell,  in  school  discipline,  617. 
Benefoctors,  educational,  583. 

Set  Educational  Benefactions. 
Berea,  Ohio,  Lyceum  villaga  at,  933. 
Beriin,  Turning  at,  106. 

schools  of,  440. 
Bhagarad-Gita,  quoted,  10. 
Bible,  quoted,  0, 65.00,  937. 

study  of  history  should  begin  with,  101 

in  Prussian  schools.  305,  ^S. 
Bigelow,  D.  Hm  on  C.  8.  HoTey,  01  * 

Binf  ham,  Caleb,  80. 
Biography,  of  C.  B.  HoTey,  OL 

J.  Holbrook.  930. 

N.  Guilford,  960. 

T.  Claston,  353. 

Dr.  J.  Griaeom,  3BS. 

T.  Sherwin,  461. 

W.  H.  Wells.  580. 
Biography  and  history,  lOOl 
Blackboard.  383. 
Boehme,  J.,  ouoted,  35. 
Bonaparte,  N.,  quoted,  48. 
Book  for  Mothers,  Peslaloisi*s,  axtfiuti,  919L 
Books  of  rerereoea,  315. 
Boston,  Mechaoic*s  I^ceom,  334. 

Lowell  lecture^  341. 

Society  for  DHRi^on  of  Useful  KnowMga,  949. 

Clazton^  labtoie  for  seientiflo  edoc^tloo  ia,  SS5. 

Mechanics*  institution,  335. 

English  High  School.  465. 

Educational  benefactions  fir.  993. 
BoUny.  growth  of  depaiUneat,  18S. 

apparatus  for,  136. 

how  to  begin,  133. 

instruction  in,  146. 

Holbrook**  InstraoUoM  In,  940. 
Bourne,  V.,  471. 
Bouterwek,  quoted,  17. 
Boxfoid,  C.  O.  HoTvy  at,  09i 
Breslau,  Turning  at,  300 
British  MuMum,  314. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  quoted,  16. 
Bnehner,  C  ouoted,  70. 
Burgher  school,  defload,  414,  434,  497. 

ia  Beriin,  440. 
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Burgher  tehool,  in  Halle,  434 
Potsdam,  457. 
Holland,  606. 

Cambridn,  eminence  of  ■acoenful  stadento  at,  313. 

Campe.  356. 

Candalie,  count  de,  16L 

Catholic  church  and  schools,  349. 

Chambers,  R.,  on  schools  of  Holland,  607. 

Charity,  should  be  well  considered,  587. 

**  '*     not  be  too  much  limited,  5S8. 

Chemistry,  665,  67U,  671. 

Cbicago,'plans  of  Newberry  Publie  School-hoiiM,  515. 
Children,  a  blessing,  68. 

training  of,  69,  75. 

stimulating  to  study,  179. 

senses  uf,  culture  of,  306. 

See  Home  Education  ;  Patents. 
Christianity.    See  Religion;  Religloos  edaeation,  and 

popular  schools.  348. 
ChrisCs  Hospital  Scnonl,  London,  S70 
Chrysippus,  quoted,  75. 
Cicero,  quoted,  13,  14,  43,  79. 
Cincinnati,  N.  Guilford  and  schools  of,  S9L 
City  life  im|Miirs  senses,  Jcc,  143. 
Class,  teachers,  505. 
Classes,  division  into,  ft)5. 
Classical  instruction,  494. 
Classificiitiun  in  Prussian  schools,  382,  497. 
Claussen,  A.  M.,  on  plans  of  instruction,  (08. 
Cinzton,  T.,  memoir  of,  i<53. 
Code.  School,  623. 

Coe,  Rev.  T.,  and  agricultural  school,  229,  248. 
Colet,  dean,  389. 

Collis  J.  D.,  on  English  endowed  schools,  357. 
Culman,  on  European  agriculture,  550,  SS5,  573. 
Comenius,  351. 

quoted,  45,  76,  78. 
Commercial  schools,  589,  071,  673. 
Common  thinn.  instruction  in,  380,  393. 
Composition,  378,  387. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  358. 
Concoura,  588. 
Confectiuneiy,  185. 
Conference  of  teachers,  Belgium,  503 
Confucius,  quoted,  10,  11. 
Conical  flocks  in  arithmetic,  613. 
Conscience,  10,  11. 

Conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  Paria,  249. 
Consolations  in  teaching,  467. 
ContenU,  No.  XX.,  3. 

No.  XXI.,  321. 
Contributions  to  correction  of  ideas  on  edoc,  quoted,  17. 
Convent  schools,  of  middle  ages,  360,  494. 
Conversation  exercises,  373,  %3,  435. 
Cornelia,  (mother  of  Gracchi,)  65. 
Counters  in  arithmetic,  188. 
Course  of  study,  624. 

Eton,  in  1560,  365.  ' 

Norway  schools,  ^6. 

German,  children  from  5  to  8,  372,  382. 
•*  8  to  10,  374. 

"  "  10  to  12, 377. 

*•  »•  12  to  14. 379. 

burgher  mshools,  440,  455,  457,  45a 
**        gymnasia.  500. 
Cousin,  v.,  quoted,  596. 
Cowper,  W.,  memoir,  469. 

Tirocinium,  472. 

Discipline,  4^. 

on  public  school-lifb,  476. 
Crates,  quoted,  39. 
Crime,  juvenile,  337. 
Crying  of  children,  79, 80. 
Crystals,  study  of,  140. 

and  geometry,  155, 166, 168. 

Raumer's  book  on,  167,  168. 
Curtman,  on  discipline,  617. 
Cutler,  E..  291. 
Cuvier.  quoted,  148, 149. 

on  schools  of  Holland,  597, 007 
Cypher,  derivation  of  word,  171. 


Cxour-Vedam,  quoted,  10 

Dalberg,  quoted,  36. 

Death,  significance  and  imt«re  oC  12, 13, 15, 18, 21, 27 

34,  35.  36,  37. 
Decimal  system,  177. 
Degrees,  5iS8. 

Delinquencies,  record  of,  450. 
Derbv,  Conn.,  manual  hibor  school  at,  229,348. 
Development,  edueationaL  45.  52,  53. 
Diesterweg,  quoted,  58, 171,  180. 

article  by,  616. 

plan  of  instruction,  632. 

articles  from  H^arweuer  by,  616,  633. 
Diet,  185, 
Digby,  R.^349. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  402. 
Diploma,  of  agriculture,  567. 

of  engineering,  589. 
Discipline  in  schools,  457, 016, 690. 

belongs  to  didactics,  457, 616. 

true  spirit  of,  617. 

modes  of  456,  6 J  7. 

military,  667. 
Duederlein,  ouoted,  59. 

on  school  niscipline,  681. 
Donations  to  educational  objects  in  Boston,  524 
Dorothea  School,  Berlin,  44a, 
Drawing,  381.  388,  439,  448. 

*and  geography,  132. 
Dunmanway,  577. 
Duty,  Kant  on,  28. 

Ecclesiastical  authority  as  to  tcboola,  346,  606. 
EdncatitNi,  adult,  330,  355. 

aphorisms  on^. 

commercial,  671,  673 

capacity  for,  43, 73. 

defined,  620. 

grades  of,  three,  25. 

Grny^s  poem  on,  and  gOTemoMnt,  387. 

harmony  in,  38. 

home  38,  53,  65. 

See  Motlier ;  Parents. 

ill  success  in,  61. 

importance  of,  38,  43,  57. 

innnenoe  of.  39. 

irreligious,  320.  331. 

in  justice,  40. 

literature  of,  progreas  of  American,  319. 

moral,  51. 

mother  in,  44. 

motives  in,  wrong. 


to  natriotism,  63. 
Pelag 


lagianism  in,  319. 

physical,  75,  185. 

pofytechnie,  66. 

ptecocious,  54. 

principles,  of,  45,  46,  58.  53,  50,  65. 

private  and  public,  43. 

progress  in,  should  be  what,  59. 

progress  of  development  of,  316. 

public  departments  of  in  United  States,  319. 

religious.  02,  73, 73,  316,  210.    See  Religions  Edue. 

scope  and  aim  of,  41, 43, 49, 51,  S3, 57, 56, 59, 61, 63 
317. 

of  lenses.  306. 

value  and  substance  of  good.  38. 
Educational  benefactions,  of  Boston,  588. 

Colet,  dean,  369. 

Edward  VI..  37u. 

Elizabeth,  Queen.  375. 

Goodman,  dean,  375. 

Henry  VI.,  363. 

Lyon,  J.,  381. 

Moore,  Sir  J.,  373. 

Sherifl;  L.,  378. 

Wilder,  Rev.  J.,  965. 

William  of  Wyfcebam,30L 
Educational  Miscellany,  310. 
Edwanl  VI..  and  Christ's  Hospital.  370. 
Eiselen,  Ernst,  197, 198. 
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Enejelopodia,  Freneh,  qaotod,  flB. 
Endowed  aeboob,  £af  iuili,  957. 

Bavariao,  494. 

ProMian,  4S3. 
Sndonuioe,  education  to,  180. 
Boftand,  noblie  or  endowed  tchoob  (rf*,  SS7. 

origin  or  thcae  lehoob,  S56. 

needs  of  the  tjitem,  960. 
Bnlicrlitenment,  what,  48, 40,  50. 
epicletua,  quoted,  11,  42. 

Enay  on  fundamental  impi^iaei  of  ratiou,  qoolad  90. 
Btoo  college,  963. 

itudiee,  in  1560.  965. 

ezpenaes.  In  1514,  965. 

popih  of,  966. 

Grav'a  ode  to,  985 
Eaelid,  as  geometrical  text-book,  155. 
Eiamination,  in  Bavarian  gymnaaiuro,  505. 

of  teainfaen,  in  Bavaria,  507. 
*  Belgium,  5»4. 

•*  Holland,  609. 

**  polytechnic  school,  666. 

Example,  44,  60, 79. 

Atennions  by  pupils,  to  workshops,  scenery,  Ibc.,  459. 
S€9  Physical  education. 


Factory  children,  Prussian,  418. 

**        population,  Akroyd  on  improving,  305 
Family  Lyceum,  933. 
Feihiger.  357. 
Femue  education,  619. 

**        normal  schools,  504. 

**        teachers.  Bavarian,  493. 
Fichta.  quoted,  99, 193,  690. 
Foil,  P.,  Count  de  Candalle,  161. 
Forestry,  school  of,  563,  564. 
Forrter,  quoted.  149. 
Powle,  W.  B..  84. 
France,  agricultural  edooation  in,  545. 

■*         piilytechnie,  663. 
Francis,  J.  VV.,33L 
Francke,  A.  H.,  352. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  hia  society  for  mutual  iroprov.,  951. 
Flee  school,  subscription  to,  in  Boston,  599. 

••       »•      in  Rozbury,  599. 
Freibeig.  Wemer^s  school  of  mineralogy  at,  193. 
French  language  in  German  schools,  451,455,  450,  503. 
French  schoub  in  Holland,  609, 615 
Fries,  quoted,  95. 
Friesen.  P.,  193, 197. 
Froebel,  quoted,  57. 

Galen,  quoted,  76. 
Garve,  quotad,  56. 
Gentz,  quoted,  69. 
Geodesy,  670. 
Geography,  Thayer  on,  81. 

memorizing  in,  81. 

•cope  of  study,  81, 118. 

methods  in,  82, 119, 119. 

history  with,  66. 

mathematical,  how  begun,  87. 

use  of  newspapers  in,  88. 

Ranmer  on.  111. 

Pestalozzi  on.  111. 

Rousseau  on.  111. 

dialosue  on,  by  Raumer,  111. 

traveling  and,  113. 

and  walks,  115w 

ase  of  plans  in,  115. 

use  of  maps  in,  116. 

books  on,  faults  of,  117. 

Rattn>er*a  tezt-books  on,  118. 

drawing  with,  199. 

German  methods  in.  300, 436^  451,  458. 

Dutch  methods  in,  613. 
Geolf^y,  Raumer  on,  ISS. 

Werner's  method  in,  193. 

Holbrookes  method  in,  941. 
Geometry,  447,  451,  453. 

Vaumer  on.  155. 

and  erystailogrephy,  155, 16ft. 


Geometry,  Euclid  on  tezt-books  in,  155. 

beginning  of  teaching,  165.  • 

Pestalozzi's  method,  166. 

Bchmid's  Theory  of  Fifrnu,  165, 106. 

and  algebra,  109. 

polytechnic  schools  of  Prance,  600,  685. 
Germany,  history  of  popular  education  in,  348. 

progress  of  normal  schools,  357. 

cardinal  features  of  school  system,  358. 

course  of  study  in  primary  schools,  371. 

testimony  on  schools  and  teachers,  A.  D.  Bache,361. 
H.  Mann,  361. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  968. 
Dr.  E.  Kyersoo,  367. 
Dr.  J.  Kay,  396. 
Girls,  high  school  for,  Bavaria,  491. 
Gizas,  quoted,  79i. 

Glasnevin,  agricultural  school  at,  571. 
Goethe,  quoted,  90,  150,  109,  619,  648. 
Goodness,  how  cultivated,  48. 
Government,  and  education,  poem  by  Gray  on,  987. 

duty  of  to  schoojp,  350,  599. 
Gracchi,  mother  of,  55. 
Grafe,  quoted.  56. 
Graser,  quoted,  54,  58. 
Grammar  schools,  English,  957. 
Grand  Jouan,  agricultural  schools  at,  583. 
Grassmann,  on  acoustics,  935. 
Gray,  T.,  sketch  of  liie,  983. 

Ode  tu  Eton  Coltege,  985. 

fragment  of  poem  on  education  and  |[ovemm6nt,  967. 
Greek  language  in  Bavarian  gymnasia,  509. 
Gregiirius  Strike-hard,  699. 
Greiling,  quoted,  48. 
Grignaii,  agricultural  school  at,  555. 
Grisoum.  J.,  memoir  of,  335. 

portrait,  391. 

as  popular  lecturer,  330. 

Philanthropic  Society,  334. 

on  prevention  ofnauperiam,  335. 

juvenile  crime,  337. 

Now  York  House  of  Refuge,  337. 

monitorial  High  School,  3%. 

on  efficacy  of  right  education,  345i» 

reeiiie  for  small  school,  346. 
Goerifce,  life  of  Francke,  352. 
Guilford,  Nathan,  memoir,  S£0. 

early  life,  989. 

and  Ohio  school  svstem,  900. 

and  Cincinnati  schools,  991. 

later  life  of,  994. 
Guts  Muths,  191. 

on  training  the  senses,  906. 
Gymnasium,  natural  seienoe  in,  195, 130. 

E roper  scope  of,  197. 
tavarian,  404,  497. 
Gymnastics,  189. 
Luther  on,  190. 
Montaigne  on,  190. 
Rousseanon,  100. 
Fiohte  on,  199. 
Jahn*s  method,  196. 

« 

Hague,  primary  school  at,  609. 

H  Jl,  S.  R.,  934. 

Halle,  orphan  house  at,  358. 

boigher  school,  358. 
Halleck,  quoted,  331. 
Haller,  quoted,  99, 148. 
Hamann,  on  the  reason,  5B3. 
HamilUm,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  413. 
Hand,  Dr.,  on  esthetics  of  music,  036 
Hanle,  parable  from,  8. 
Happiness,  education  should  give,  78 
Hardiness,  education  lo,  180. 
Hamisch,  quoted.  58. 

on  Turning.  907. 

plan  of  instruction  by,  437. 
Harpe,  La,  lyceum  of,  910. 
Harrow  school,  981. 
Health,  cara  of,  185. 
Hegel,  quoted,  55. 
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HMuterhuii,  qoMbd,  17. 
BmrT  VI.,  and  Eton.  911^ 
HmUehel,  E.,  on  tcmehinc  ^Bgiflf  ,  60 
Hwder,  quoted,  17, 10,  3^  91. 

00  mntic,  637. 
HonranuB,  on  dhelpltM;  iBk 
Raydoawioh,  qmCed,  91,  St,  4lL 
HiekMM,  W.  E^  oa  Dotafa  ud  Qm, 
Htfher  hur^hiet  tehool,  487,  iML 
Hippel,  quotad,  7S. 
Biitafy,  with  gn^i&pk/fi  Om 

Ranmer  on,  101. 

•eope  ofu  taucht,  lOL 

notliods  in,  10£ 

and  relif loot  taachinf,  104. 

to  begin  with  tlody  orBfUo,  MBL 

MKM  to  study  difTerantlv,  105. 

modem,  where  berun,  IM. 

niemorisiDC  iow  187. 

diffieultr  or  ruiea  for,  107. 

Wlidiortejrt-book*  for,  MB. 

bow  lelected  for  childfen^  MOL^ 

object  of  stodyinjr  100. 

aiM  biofraphy,  100. 

and  revelation  J 110. 

and  natural  icienoe,  ROl 

in  Pronian  lohooli,  450,  4a. 

in  Bavarian  tchoolt,  508. 
Hitebeoek.  £.,  report  on  a^ietiltvrf  Whooli,  571. 
llitopade«^  quoted.  10. 
Mobenheini,  awiealtOTal  imtftale  m,ML 
Holbrook,  Jotiah,  portrait,  L 

memoir,  929. 

aTtcoltural  tebool  at  Derby,  9n^  9IBL 
r.Ooe's  letter  on,  9W. 
mutual  adult  educatioa,  930k 
lyfleum  at  Millbury,  939. 
labon  for  Aroerioao  IveelMB,  931^  Ml. 
American  Institute  of  ImtiMtioii 
ScientiOc  Tracle  by,  933. 
Family  Lyceum  by,  933. 
and  8.  R.  Hall,  934. 
lyoeum  villagn,  335. 
•ehool  oxchaiigM,  935. 9ML 

iilan  of  instruction  for  New  Terit 
abor  at  Washington,  930, 94S. 
death.  838,  346. 

Prof.  Rttswirs  ReooUectiooi  of, 
educational  aims  of,  940. 
Lowell  lectures,  94L 
labors  in  Pennsylvania,  949. 

Ersnnal  traits,  343. 
IV.  B.  G.  Nortbrup  on,  944 
8.  8.  Randall  on,  S4ft. 
Holland,  constitution  of,  000. 
primary  schools  in,  5A5. 
nistonca!  sketch  of  edoeatioo  in, 
outline  of  system,  506. 
regulations  on  examining  taadlMi,  001. 
school  inspectors,  003. 
on  jirimar^r  schools,  005. 
reli||ioos  mstruction,  006. 
statistics  of  primary  instruetion|1846,  OOfiL 
primary  school  at  the  Hifua,  OOOk 
Homberf ,  Mad.  Tinette,  on  Iboiale  eianliMl*  OllL 

definition  of  education,  090. 
Boom,  education  at,  38,  53. 
studies  at,  087. 
Am  Parents. 
Hornbook,  iliustntion  of  the,  SMk 
described  by  Cowper,  319,  474 
•*  Bheuilone,  31L 

"  Prior,  311. 

Hovey,  C.  E.,  maoMif  of,  04 

poitrail,  04. 
Bufeland,  art  of  pieserriny  lilb,  Iflii 

niiaois  Normal  Univeiaity,  OOl 
Illinois,  Teacher.  90. 
Immortality,  11, 13,  15, 17. 95. 30^87. 
Impartiality  in  the  teacher,  091. 
Impulses  of  reason,  quoted,  53. 


IiidiMM.t«insoi: 
bdaetive  metliod,  437,  • 
lodoitrial  iostmotion,  511, 588. 
Inspection  of  schools,  Bftviria,  513. 

Belgin«,586. 

Hona«i,iDOL 

Pronia,  407, 493.  

InsUtote  of  agrieoltara  at  RoUiMa,  904 
Institute  for  teacberf,  Ollk 
Initraetion,  defined,  09. 

or  dnMfi^g  f^piUt  Mn 

in  natnial  science,  19S. 


in  Mogiapby,  81,  111. 
in  history,  If 


,UL 


listory,  lOL 

botany,  146. 

geooMtry,  16|L 

arithmeue,  170. 
Intnitioi».    Sm 

physical,  varieties  of,  911. 
Intnltlooal  method,  in 

natural  scianee^l93.' 

geometry,  155, 190^  fSBL 

arithmetic,  173. 
baland.  agrleolfund  etfoetflon  ta,  Sfjf* 

proibssOTship  of  «gi4e«l.  in  On 

model  Ikrm  at  Olasoerin,  568. 

IhA  of  lectures       •'  574 

model  sehool,  Danmiirway,  577. 
belio,  quoted,  68. 

Jacobs,  qnoled,  36, 54, 55. 
Jahn,  P.  Xi.,  and  gymnasllM,  104 
Jews,  hiatonr  of  as  stttdy,  104 
Junto,  the,  951. 
Juvenile  crime,  origto  oC  397. 

**      criminals,  instifuttooa  ftr  to  U.  Ai,  31 

Kant,  quoted,  98,  48. 
Kay,  Joseph,  quoted,  304 
Kepler,  on  Euclid,  ISO. 
Kirfcpatrick,  report  on  agrioaltanl  tdaertidn,  i 
Kirsch,  R.,  on  instnictioa,  63L 
Klopstock.634,034 
Klumpp.  en  Turning,  907. 
Knowledga^alue  of,  10. 
unity  of,  34 


907. 


Kohr,  quoted,  44 
KOnen,  on  Tuminc, 
Krause,  quoted,  73. 
Krag,  quoted,  93,  SO. 

Laboratory  of  practical  cbenistoT,  074 
Landed  proprietors,  Promian,  nA 
Langua^,  lind  natural  scionoe,  190 

technical  terms  in.  904 

and  grammar,  374 

and  composition,  381. 

time  allowed  in  seminary,  Berlin,  454 
Lame,  agricultural  school  if,  564  S^ 
Laspfi,  de,  stimulus  In  school  of,  18L 
Latetan,  counoil  of,  910. 
Latin,  in  German  buif  her  lehoni,  497, 447, 4U, 
lAtin  schools,  in  Holland,  000. 
Lectures,  popular,  380. 
Leibnits,  quoted,  57, 154 


tr 


rules  for  drawing,  693. 
Libertv  of  instruction,  Belgian,  584 
Libraries,  Belgium,  501. 
Library,  firrt  at  Philadelphia  914 
Lierra^  normal  school  at,  504 
Life,  significance  and  MSm  «C  4 
Locke,  quoted,  46. 
London,  first  Mechnnlus*  iMlfttilioA  to,  904 

St.  PauPs  school,  900. 

Christ*s  Hospital  school,  974 

Westminster  school,  974 
Loranx,  on  Euclid,  156, 104 
Lorinser,  quoted,  187. 
Lowell  lectures,  origin  o^  941. 
Luoian,  quoted,  34 
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Lotber,  qQo««d.  15. 44.  68,  (H,  7R,  390,  63S. 

kttcr  to  Elector  of  Saxony.  3S0. 
Lyemin,  Holbrooli*f  labon  for.  S30,  93SL 

Mrly  Anericao,  33!^ 

•t  liillbarj.  232. 

Wiodham  county.  Conn..  S3S. 

mcotinf  for,  Bottoo,  March,  1830,  S33. 

PwnwyTtmnia,  834. 

vaivena),  S34. 

orifinoft«nn,3l9. 

Fniich,940. 

fink  in  London,  953. 

T.  Claxton  and.  253. 

M0thaen.Man.,253. 
Lyeoains  eottoty,  Peon ,  Holbiook  in,  9ISL 
Lyons,  council  of,  319. 

Man,  difnity  and  dertiny  of.  0, 41% 
tiaiu  of,  diaiineeive,  14, 15, 18, 10, 90, 33, 94,  30, 33, 

datiM,'iail.l9.30. 

eoutitution,  95,  00. 

education.  35. 

nhfmate  rMtorattoo  of,  994. 

dominion  over  nature,  994. 

enative  power  of,  997. 

ebons  or  powen  of.  987. 
Mann,  H..  quoted.  361.  383. 
Manual  labor  school.  Derby,  Cbon..  999,  94& 
Maonlaetoring  disuictt,  Pruwian.  418. 

**  population,  improvement  of,  305. 

health  of,  103. 
Map  drawing,  83. 84,  301. 
Mapi,  in  relief,  80. 

in  teaching  ceofniphj,  116. 
Marie  Looiae  WiUielmine  of  Neuwied,  quoted,  17. 
Marr,  on  sinfinc,  638. 

Maaaebusetta*  Charit.  Meeh.  Amociatioo,  355. 
Maawehmetti  Teacher,  4G6. 
Mathematics.    See  Alcebra,  Arithmetic,  Geometry. 
385. 

and  natural  science,  135. 

in  German  gymnasia,  178. 
Maud,  D.,  early  teacher  in  Burton.  S9S. 
May,  Rev.  8.  J..  939. 
Mayence,  synod  of,  318. 
Mcefaanics  and  machines,  665,  060,  673. 
Meehaniei*  Institution,  Enf  lish,  950. 

Hm,  in  London,  353. 
101. 


Melanehthon,  quoted,  170. 
Memorisinf,  81. 

in  history,  107. 
Mendelssohn,  Moses,  quoted,  38, 48. 
Mental  activity  in  German  sehoolt,  450. 
Mental  arithmetic,  385,  450. 
Menu,  quoted,  la 

Method,  importanoe  of,  433,  611,  080. 
Methoen,  Mass.,  lyceom  at,  853. 
Middle  sohooK  413. 
Military  ait,  670. 

"       discipline,  687. 
*       schools,  500. 
Millbury,  Mass .  and  J.  Holbrook,  833. 
Miila.8.  P.^461.464. 
Mind,  character  oC  9. 

and  body  contrasted,  909. 

deveiapaient  of,  9ia 
Minerakify.    iffss  Crystallofraphy ;  Geolofy. 

groertb  of^  135b 

what  specimens  needed  lor,  136. 


enjoyed  by  pupils.  188. 
Werner's  f 


instruction  in,  137. 
)of  eolleetions  in,  153. 
Mixed  scboois,  491. 
Model  farm  sehoob.  546. 
Monitorial  school.  New  York,  338. 

**         instruction,  439,  SOS,  61S. 
MSnnieh,  quoted.  907. 
Montetgne,  quoted,  43. 40. 
Mentikda,  on  Euclid,  156, 157, 16L 


Moore,  Ira,  100. 

Morra,  quoted,  34. 

Mosoheroscb,  quoted,  70. 

M6ser,  J.,  quoted,  914. 

Mother.    See  Home  education ;  Farentk 

duties  of.  67,  75. 
Mother  tonfpue,  in  German  schools,  450,  409. 
Multiplication  table.  171. 
Museum  of  practical  science,  673. 
Music,  varying  sensibilities  to,  311,  634. 

vocal,  article  on,  633. 
**      in  Prussian  schooh,  306. 
Musonitts.  Quoted,  14. 
Mutual  adiut  instruction,  231. 
Mythology,  and  religion,  475. 

Nabbe,  quoted.  37. 

NSgeli,  on  music.  638. 

Natorp,  on  study  of  music,  638. 

Natural  history,  bow  taught,  374,  451,  453. 

in  agricultural  schools,  565. 
Natural  sciences.    See  Botany ;  Geography ;  Geology 
Mineraiugy;  ZoOlogy. 

Raumer  on  teaching,  1^. 

eztent  and  diflicultjr  of  subject,  195. 

study  of  in  gymnasium,  13a,  188,  130. 

and  languages,  189. 

and  history,  180 

how  far  to  study,  130. 

how  to  begin,  131. 

raganl  to  beauty  in  studying,  135. 

and  mathematics,  135. 

fixed  nomenclature  in.  143. 

proper  spirit  for  studying,  147. 

mysteries  in,  147. 

how  far  understood,  148, 149. 

religious  influences  of,  ISO,  158. 

laws  of,  what.  151. 

J.  Uolbruok's  views  on,  830,  337, 940, 944, 945 
Nature,  394.  303,  450. 
Newspapers,  in  geography,  88. 
Newton,  quoted,  148. 
New  York  city,  Holbrook  in,  835. 

plan  of  instruction  for,  336. 
Nicholb,  G.,  on  sehoob  of  Holland,  50& 
Niemeyer,  quuted,  53,  56.  61,  6T,  7U. 
Nissen,  H.,  article  by,  395. 
Nobility,  true,  18. 
Nomenclature,  fixed,  143. 
Normal  school,  Illinois,  00. 

first  in  Germany,  357. 

Prussian,  357. 

Austrian,  357. 

Belgian,  593. 

HdlTaod.  610. 
Normal  schools  and  training,  value  o^  361 
Norway,  public  instruction  in,  905. 

primary  schools.  805. 

stationary  and  itinerant  schools,  806b 

town  schools,  307. 

legal  course  of  study,  888. 

appropriations,  300. 

inspection.  399. 

charaeter  of  people.  300. 

bufgher  and  real  schools,  301. 

Latin  schools,  301. 

asylums  and  special  schools,  303. 
Notation,  arithmetical,  systems  oi,  177 
*'       musical,  64. 

Obedience,  Pythagoras  on.  48. 

how  secured  by  parents,  65. 
Observation,  how  cultivated,  388. 
Ohio,  lyeeoms  in,  935. 

N.  Guilford  and  schools  of,900L 
Oken,  on  Turning,  905. 
Oral  instruction,  379, 382. 
Orphans,  houses  for,  354,  434,  437,  581. 
Ouord,  (ESng.,)  eminent  graduates  of,  313 

Painter,  creative  newer  of,  997. 
PareoCi,  duties  o<8S,7& 


to 
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Parents,  dotia  of  to  ichooli,  in  PruMla,  417. 
Paris,  mossam.and  lyoottra  at,  SMO. 

eoaservntoire,  940. 

polytechnic  school,  083 
Passow,  on  Tainiof ,  900w 
Patience.  618. 
Patriotism,  edaeatjon  to,  (B. 
Pattern  or  model  school,  351. 
Pauperism,  preTcntion  oi^  334. 

causes  of,  334. 
Pedaf^cs,  dereloped  by  Normal  Bcboobi  380. 
Pelafianisro,  in  eduealioo.  Sift. 
Pennsylvania,  lyoeums  in,  ^HH. 
Peoria.  C.  E.  Hovey  at,  06. 

boys*  school  at,  97. 

school  rooTement  in,  07. 
Perceptive  faculties,  enltun  of,  388;  61S. 
Perfectibility,  17. 
Periodicals,  educational,  308. 
Penians,  moral  traininf  of,  40. 
Persitts,  auoted,  14. 
Peilalow,  50, 350,  405. 

on  teaching  feofraphy.  111. 

error,  as  to  botany,  IK. 

fBometrical  teaching  of,  160. 

oa  arithmetic,  ITS. 

physical  training.  108. 

intuitional  exercises  of,  SIS. 
PMirbach,  George,  arithmetic  of  170. 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin's  "Junto**  at,  SSL 

first  library  at,  S5S. 
Philanthropic  Society,  33Si. 
Philanthropinum,  101. 
Philemon,  quoted,  14. 
Philo,  quoted,  51. 

phonic  method  of  teaching  reading,  453L 
Physical  education,  400,  501 

Ranmer  on,  185. 

aph^nt'D'  on,  75. 

care  of  health,  185 

diet,  185. 

clothing,  18&. 

•leep,  ie& 

secret  vices,  188L 

ovensuik,  187. 

bodilv  endumoca,  180. 

travelini;  on  fool,  180 

Emnasties,  180. 
ilher  on,  100. 

Fichte  on,  lOS. 

naonfecturing  and,  108L 

fashion  and,  104. 

Jaho*s  method,  100. 
Physical  geography,  400i 
Phvsics,  665,  660l 

in  Bavaria,  504. 
Pietists,  357. 
Pilitre  de  Rosier.  S40 
Plan  of  instruction,  683,09BL 

as  to  olasses,  035b 

studies  in  school,  448,  451, 496, 680. 
^       at  hoaoe,  6S7. 

books,  039. 

methods,  630. 

detaik  of  manner,  631. 
Plana,  in  geography,  115. 
Plato,  quoted,  1 1.  43,  70, 77, 78, 473. 
Piantus,  quoted,  OBL 
Ptay-grooods,  4S8. 
PItttaieh,  (quoted,  30, 4S.  65, 76 
Poet,  creative  power  of.  S96 
Polytechnic  scliools,  66L 

in  Paris,  661. 

Yieona,  670. 
Poor  schools,  Holland,  OQOl 
Portraits,  J.  Hnlbrook,  L 

C.  £.  Hovey  'M. 

J.  Griscom,  391. 

T.  Sherwin,  461. 

W.  H.  Wells,  590. 
Position  of  teaoher  in  school,  617, 
Potsdam,  bigbet  buigber  school  at,  4S7. 


Practical  scianee,  museum  of,  07S. 
Praise,  efiects  of,  618. 
Precocity,  46.  54.  7S. 
Primary  schools,  Belgium,  586. 

Germany,  371. 

Holland,  601,  605. 

Norway,  909. 
Prinsen's  spelling-board,  619. 
Printing,  discovery  of,  and  schools,  34QL 
Private,  or  fkmily  schools,  486, 406. 
Private,  in  Prussia,  425. 
Private  teaching,  406. 
Priies  in  Bavaria,  506. 
Proclus,  on  Euclid,  150. 
Prussia,  turning  system  In,  100. 

public  instruction  in,  403. 

primary  schools,  history  of,  403* 

organisation  of,  403.  407. 

cardinal  principles,  408. 

statistics,  410,  417. 

progress,  411. 

subjects  and  methods  of  instrnctioo,  371,  413 

grades  of  sohoob,  413, 490. 

comulete  elementory  school,  414. 

burgher  school,  415. 

higher  town  school,  415,  496. 

when  people  of  one  confession,  490. 
**        '*      different  conlbssloo,  490. 

mixed  schools,  490. 

duties  of  school  committees,  416. 
^  village  oommittees,  491. 

**  town  commtUees,  4^. 

school-houses,  430. 

endowed  schools,  497. 
Psellos,on  Euclid.  161. 
Public  schools.  English.  957,  476. 
Punctuality,  617. 
Punishment  of  minors,  right  of,  610. 

not  oflen  neoessnrv,  610. 

when  deserved,  691. 
Pupils,  varying  characters  of,  143. 

how  show  readiness  to  answer,  617. 

position  in  recitation.  618. 

success  as  well  as  failure,  to  be  rsMfuiaed,  618. 

should  study  in  the  school,  618. 

how  leave  school,  618. 
Pythagoras,  quoted.  11,  19.  38, 43. 
Pythagorean  prublero,  164. 

Qualifications  of  teachers,  350,  501,  S06w 
Queen*s  college,  Ireland.  567. 
Quiet  in  school  hours,  017. 
auittUlian,  quoted,  30,  49,  74,  75. 

Ramus,  on  Euclid,  ISO. 
Randall,  8.  S.,  on  J.  Holhrook,  945. 
Ratich,  on  over-study,  187. 

Raumer.  K.  von,  articles  by,  101,  111,  193, 155, 170^ 
185, 916. 

dialogue  on  geography,  IIL 

studies  of  geology  dv,  194. 

professor  or  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  194. 

on  Turning,  907. 
Reading,  how  teught  in  German  schools,  379, 436, 45L 

in  Holland.  619.  ' 

Reading  board,  in  primary  schools,  445,  618. 
Reading  cards,  373. 
Real  schools,  508. 

Bavarian,  histoir  of,  500. 
Realia,  378,  413.  < 

Reason  as  a  guide,  11,  993. 
Reoorde.  R.,  314. 

Rector,  in  Bavarian  gymnasium,  400. 
Reference  books,  318. 

ReOection,  Pytba^ras  on,  19.  , 

Refuge  for  iuvenile  criminals,  337. 
Regional  sonool  of  agriculture,  547. 
Reicbelen,  plan  of  schools  for  Berlin,  440, 
Reinbard,  P.  C,  quoted,  03. 

Religious  education,  OS,  79,  73,  916, 917, 919  '.  \ 

Religious  instruction,  and  bisto^,  105^ 

in  Bavaria,  501. 
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EepeCilmr,  W4. 

Wmem  ia«Utatiom,  iu  Barans,  519. 

Riehtm,  J.  P.,  qooCMl,  87,  50.  918. 

Ridley,  Biahop,aiMl  Edwanl  VL»S71. 

Rodiow,  eanoo  of,  357. 

RoaankraDS,  IL,  oo  musie  in  pcdafogy,  837 

Roaiar,  fouadar  of  nhool  of  acricalUin,  545. 

Roth,  quoted,  914. 

RoCtaek  and  Wolekar,  quoted,  80. 

Rouneaa,  J.  J.,  oo  nogiaphy,  UL 

qnolad,  68, 60. 907. 

a  Polafian,  919. 
Rttekoft,  quiAad,  73L 
Rofbj  lebool,  978. 
Raral  arehilectara,  ioaCruetioo  in,  554,  558L 

"     kfialatioo,  **  581. 

»     laehnoiogT,  **  589,565. 

RoanO,  Prof.  W^  on  J.  Holbrook,  939. 

8L  Panrt  School,  London,  960. 

flalarioi  of  taaehen,  B«Tafiaa  gjmmtaim,  Sffl, 

Holland,  500. 
Balmann,  191. 
Seancty,  oflbou  of  flaa,  574. 
oooptioMaB,  97. 
SeMtinf  ,  quoted.  35, 49. 
SdMiar,  qooted,  83. 
BdriBer,  qooted,  16,  90, 49. 
aelilonlBert,  quoted,  17. 
fldunid,  C.  C.  R,  quoted.  40,  58 
flehnid,  J..  Theory  of  Form,  165 
flehmidt.  Kn  qooted,  58. 
Schoell,  K.  F.,  on  lehool  diteipliao^  8S3. 
Sehneuber,  qooted,  47. 
Sehool  age,  Norway,  905. 

afcbiteeture,  Ann  Arbor,  01. 

exebaofet,  Holbrook  and,  935. 

daya.  and  life,  remembranee  of,  477. 

■hoold  be  agreeable,  90, 18B. 

Germany,  371,  383,  400. 
PniMia,  430. 
in,  187. 

•yatea,  Norway,  995. 

and  teacher  in  literatun,  9BS. 

year,  506. 
School  aiehiteeture,  879. 
Schootmaater  and  teaober,  817. 
Schoob,  Eaglith  endowed,  957. 

Engliah  aonartic,  960. 

itinerant,  Norway,  208. 

diitricc,  •*        907. 

■peciaL    Sae  Special  Schoob. 
ScboUio,  quoted.  30. 
Schubert,  quoted,  97. 
8chuis,880. 
Sehwahe,  quoted,  73L 
Schwartz,  quoted,  34,  53. 
Seleoee,  and  art,  educational  oonneeCioa  of^  134. 

■opular  aaMwiationt  for,  941. 

la  Berlin  highar  ichoola,  454. 
Scieaftific  Tracts,  933. 
Sean.  B..  life  of  Luther,  351. 
Secondary  education  in  Bararia,  49L 

Belgium,  587. 
Sdf-ioBprovemenC,  a  Chineie  nntinMot  oa,  II. 
Self-ielMoea,  450,  549. 
Sanoea,  quoted,  19, 15,  38,  49,  81, 88. 
Soaaaa.    Sm  Intuition. 

torpid  from  eUty  life,  144. 

traiuiag  of,  907. 
Setoo,B.  Vir.,935.936. 
Sena,  itndy  of  hiatory  by  diiftwot,  lOS. 
ShartC  L.,  and  Ru^y,  978. 
Sharwin.  T.,  raemoir,  461. 

portnit.46L 
Simcoe,  plan  of  new  whool-hoaM,  879. 
SioMaidei,  quoted,  14. 
Sioging.  article  oo,  by  Hentaehal,  831 


chamcter  and  importance,  836. 


Singing,  formal  ^nd  rabetantial  ate  of,  83R 

to  what  extent  teught  to  all,  640. 

ootetion  of  thou  Id  be  teught,  64L 

with  full  voice,  644. 

with  accompaniment,  644. 

by  beat,  644. 

elementary  eoutae  la,  648. 

tinging  courta,  648. 

choiml,  651. 

tolo,  851. 

German  tehooli,  453L 
Singing,  plan  for,  in  aahoob  of  thrw  clattw,  853. 

rulei  for  praotioe,  657. 
Sleep,  186. 

Sluymer,  J.  F.,  on  plan  of  initructioa,  831. 
Smith,  Dr..  on  Fraoklin'a  **  Junto,"  998. 
Smith,  J.  V.  C  933. 

Social  influence  of  good  puhlic  tchook.  431. 
Society  for  difrutioo  of  uteful  knowledge,  9S8l 

at  Boaton,  949. 
Society  for  mutual  aduk  edacatiou,  plaa,  93L 
Society  for  public  good,  Hollaad,  505. 
Socratea,  quoted,  17. 
Solon,  quoted,  78. 

Songi,  tchool,  to  he  beautiful  and  aapronriate,  650^ 
Special  tchook,  588.  888, 873. 

artillery  and  engineeia,  888. 

minet,  888. 

roadt  and  bridget,  888. 
Sterfce,  quoted,  34. 
Start,  number  of  known,  195. 
State  and  education,  348, 358, 418»  598l 
Stetittiea  of  •ehooh,  Bavaria,  497,  58L 

Belginm,  580. 

rioRand.  808. 

PriMtia,  410. 
Steflent,  on  Turning,  906. 
Stopheni,  quoted,  366. 
Stimulation  to  ttudy,  179. 

by  di^.  compaay,  Jce.,  186. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  report  oa  edoeatioa  in  Geroiany,  37L 
Stoy,  quoted,  59. 
Studiet,  dittribulion  oC  139. 

interest  in,  90,  139, 188. 

rtimulation  to,  170,  169. 

eseetsive,  187. 

diatributiun  of.  188,  884. 

course  of,  Eton,  A.  D.,  1580, 965. 

in  reference  to  teachen,  89L 

for  home,  687. 
Sturm,  fault  of,  197. 

8tthaeri|ition«.  charitable,  in  Boaton,  939. 
Sujierior  primarv  tchook,  Belgium,  587. 

PruMia,  415,  498. 
Supervision.    Sm  Inepeetion. 
Symbuk,  natural  and  artiliaial,  113. 


Talent,  markt  oC  73. 

varieties  of,  145. 
Taxation  for  tebook,  408, 587,  J 
Teacher,  letters  to  yoa^g,  8L 

dutiet  of,  65. 

vocation  of,  917. 

a  ditcifdinarian,  617. 

tbow  pupfls  bow  to  etodf ,  Wf, 

have  a  method,  699. 

quaiifieationt  of,  509. 
Teeehen,  eonforenoet,  509. 

examination  for  eertifloato,  507,  508, 80L 

intpeetioo  in  tchool,  508,  603. 

VMiting  eeeb  othert*  tchook,  366. 

for  a  imrticular  ttudv,  519. 
Teacheia*  Inttitate,  873. 

in  Witeontin,  873. 
Technical  tchook.  Bavarian,  5I0L  515. 

Belgium,  500. 
Technical  termt,  900.  914. 
Technology,  in  burgher  tdMMk,  408L 
Temperance,  185. 
Terentiut,  qooted,  14, 85. 
Tetent,  quoted,  99. 
Text-hooka,  kinds  of  hklorieal,  108. 
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Tutrbookt,  fikalta  of  geographical,  117. 

goomatrieal,  155. 

arithinetieal,  170. 

who  should  leleet,  430,  516,  611, 630. 

pablioation  of,  504,  611. 
Tbur,  A.,  107. 
Tbajer,  O.  P.,  article  by,  8L 
Theano,  quoted,  43. 
TbiokinK  ezereiiei,  376,  302,  43S. 
Time,  distribution  of,  io  Polytechnic  school,  668. 

Pnmian  schools,  371,  450,  454,  456, 45a. 
Tiroeiniom,  or  Reriew  of  Sohoob,  by  Cowper,  473. 
Tieeher,  quoted,  58. 
Tobaeeo,  185. 


Topography.  667. 
Town  sonoon 


Is,  4«7. 
Traveling,  aod  geography,  113L 

on  foot,  189. 
Tripos,  313. 
TsdiQchi,  quoted,  10. 
Tuition  lee,  Holland,  506,  507. 

Prussia,  40S. 

Bararia,  403,  408. 
Turners,  costume  of,  186 

exercises.  160. 

Jahn  and,  106. 

sketch  of  rise  of,  106. 

works  on,  307. 

Union  Public  Sehoo  1,  plans,  OL 
University  honors,  English,  313. 
Uz,  a  poem,  quoted,  21. 

Vaiaon,  eouneil  of,  A.  D.  590,  348L 

Valerius  Maximns,  quoted,  65. 

Van  der  Ende,  506. 

Vanity  as  educatiooal  motive,  934. 

Vaocansott,  349. 

Veterinary  school,  France,  SSOi 

Belgium,  580,  50L 

museum,  551. 
Vice,  secret,  ]86w 

Vienna,  polytechnic  institute 'of,  67Dl 
Viner,  on  monitorial  instruction,  504. 
Violin,  In  teaching  singing,  45%. 
Virginia,  J.  Uulhiook's  iabon  in,  340. 


I  Virtue,  exeellenee  of,  10, 11. 
Vogel,  Dr.,  on  buigher  schools  in  Leipxig,  388, 
Voee,  quoted,  35,  &, 


Walcott,  M.,  Quoted,  363. 

Walks,  in  studying  geugnpby,  11& 

Weikard,  quoted,  50. 

Wei  land,  quoted,  51. 

Welb,  W.  H.,  memoir  of,  580. 

Wfiortrait,  530. 
emer,  school  at  Fieiberg,  133. 

instruction  by  in  mineralogy,  137,  166. 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Ivceum  village  at,  235i. 
Westminster  school,  375. 
Wichem,  on  music  at  Ranhe  Uaus,  648. 
Wickedness,  and  error,  333. 

results  of,  390,  331. 
Winchester  College,  961. 
Wirtemberg,  agricultural  school  in,  564. 
Wisconsin,  Teachers*  Institute  in,  673. 
Wohlfarth,  J.  P.  T ,  educational  aphorisms  from,  7. 
Wolf,  quoted,  156. 
Workhouse  agricoltaral  school,  578. 
Writing,  Uugbt  in  Germany,  3^4, 380,  439, 458,  456 

in  HolUnd,  613. 

and  reodin*,  436,  456. 

and  drawing,  388. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  961. 

Xenophon  on  moral  training,  40. 

Year,  the  school,  Bavaria,  506. 
Young,  T.,  quoted.  37, 936. 
Young  children,  character  of,  46. 

■Sm  Education ;  Physical  education 

effect  of  neglect  on,  66. 

exercises  fur.  373, 3S^2,  611. 

in  factories,  418. 

Zeller,  C.  A.,  405. 

Zero,  derivation  of  word,  171. 

Zollikoffer,  quoted,  36. 

ZoWogy,  extension  of  field  of,  185b 

ZuOtechny.  547. 

Zoroaster,  quoted,  11. 

Zoshokke,  quoted,  31, 30,  S3;  SI. 
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AcTXTTTT  and  moral  life,  37. 
AdmiMioa  eznmiDatioot,  97. 
Adant,  W.  J.,  lecture  on  ichool-hoaset,  487. 
Adttlt  cisne*  in  Franoe,  3119. 
Adventure  tchoob  in  Scotland,  890. 
JVfhrtir  culture  and  morality.  34. 
AfaMiz,  L^  and  Aluieutn  of  Zu^logy,  613. 
Alphabet,  bow  taught  to  inUnta^  379. 
Aleott,  W.  A.,  plan  of  achool-faouM,  4ff7,  533. 
Ambition  and  moral  life,  39. 
American  Inrtitute  of  Instraction,  487. 
Analyai*  in  teaefainf,  295. 
Anatomy  in  Tlibiofen  UniversU^,  84, 100. 
Answer,  eonditiont  of  a  ffood,  3a). 
AppleCon.  S^  beque«t  to  Harvard  Collofe,  156. 
Apparatus  fur  Inftint  Schtiols,  447. 
Arehitectoro,  as  applied  to  schools,  487. 
Arts  and  Soieace,  schools  of  ia  France,  406. 

fine,  110. 
Arithmetic,  185. 
Ashurst,  H.,  donation  to,  145. 
Astronomical  Observatory  at  TUbingen,  89,  108. 
Attendance,  length  of  datlT,  834. 

compulsory  or  not,  383,  589. 
Austria,  system  of  public  schools,  580. 

statistics  of  elementary  schools,  507. 
■*  secondary  and  superior,  506b 

regulations  respecting  teaohets,  595. 
Aversion  to  pain  and  moral  culture,  27. 
Awe  and  mural  culture,  32. 

BaeealanxMite  dttree  in  Tttbiogen,  65. 
Baehe,A.D.,14,210.509. 
Banks,  N..  address  by,  619. 

Baraard,  H.,  articles  bv,  ISO,  187,  170,  215^  351, 381, 
405,487,579,58^603. 

00  School-Architecture,  487. 

contributions  to,  488. 

district  school-houses,  492. 
Bather,  on  the  Socratic  method,  375^ 
Battersea  Training  CoUega,  170. 
Beadle,  aniversity,  61. 
Beauty,  mirral  influence  of^  94 
Bebel,  H.,  64. 
Been,  8.  P .  qaoted,  405. 
Bdl,  A.,828. 

Beoeftetort  to  edneatioo,  80, 81, 148. 
Berriat.  St.  Prix,  56. 
Btoi,  Vincenzio,  56b 
BioMy.  H.,  letter  of,  17. 
BtMnphy  of  A.  Bell,  238. 

T.Duwse,S55. 

Heriot.227. 

E.  C.  Wines,  0. 
Blackboard  or  surfaoe,  568. 
Bloehmann  gymnasium,  2I& 
Boarding-houses  in  univenitiet,  63. 
Bologna  nnivefsttv,  56k 
Book-keeping,  165. 
Booka,  value  of,  361. 
Book  Notices,  351. 

Boston,  educational  and  other  eharities,  606. 
BoUny  and  Botanic  Garden,  77,  84,  100. 
B—pes.  orexhibitioos,  384. 
Boyle,  Sir  IL,  donation  to  U.  C,  146. 
BoyislomN.,         -        "      ••      151. 

**        W.  N.   •*        MM      153  155^ 
Brooks,  P.  C,  donation  to  Harvard  College,  155. 


Brothers  of  Christian  doctrine,  190. 

Brougham^  Lord,  on  Edmburgh  High  School,  831. 

Brown,  I.,  bequest  to  Harvard  College,  157. 

Bulaeus,  C.  E.,  56. 

Burgher  school  in  Leipsic,  8J0, 384. 

Ruffsev,  B.,  doaaUoa  to  Harvard  CuUege,  160. 

Burse'n,  63. 

Cnmbridge  Town,  donations  to  Harvard  College,  150L 

Ciitecheticsl  method,  367. 

Catholic  Theoloiry  in  Tiibingen,  104. 

Cnlholic  popolalioo  and  Nat'T Schools  in  Ireland,! 

Central  Schools  of  Arts  in  Paris,  408. 

Chancellur  of  university,  60. 

Charity  and  selfishness,  606. 

Chcilmera,  T.,  on  schools  of  Scotland,  323. 

Charactar,  and  formation  of,  in  teacher,  103. 

Cliauncy.  C,  135. 

Classical  literature  in  Tiibingen,  01. 

Class  instruction.  464. 

Classes  in  elementary  schools,  318. 

German  universities,  203,  571. 
Clergymen  as  school  officers,  385« 
Colleges  in  France,  383. 
CtJ  ages,  or  board  in|-hottse«,  02. 
Ciillegium  Illustre,  70. 
<k}Ior,  lessons  on.  258,  349. 
Coinmenius  and  Harvord  College,  135. 
Common  Things,  337.  241,  3S2. 
Compulsory  school  attendance, ' 
Cunoours  in  France,  392. 
Connecticut,  school-houses  in,  493. 
Ciinscience,  36. 

Conservatory  of  the  Arts  in  Paris,  406. 
Conventores,  65. 
Contents,  No.  XXIU  5. 

No.  XXIII..  353. 
Conversation  in  Infant  Scbo>ils,  839. 
Culture  and  rooralitv,  23. 
Cumming,  I.,  donation  to  Harvard  College,  135 
Courage,  40. 
Cousin,  v.,  382. 385. 
Cowper,  W.,  280. 
Currie,  J.,  on  Infant  Education,  229. 

Dane,  N.,  bequest  to  Harvard  College,  154. 

Desks  and  seats,  521. 

Dinter,  Dr.,  on  catechetical  method,  377. 

Disoipline,  uoivenity,  G6,  131. 

District  school-houses  as  they  were,  489. 

Doing  and  telling.  421. 

Domestic  life  of  the  pupil  teacher,  177. 

Domestic  economy,  340. 

Domergue,  on  primary  schools  in  France,  401. 

Dowse.  T.,  memoir  and  portrait,  355. 

benefactions,  360. 

monument  to  Franklin,  383. 

library,  363. 
Drawing,  in  elementary  schools,  188. 
Du  Breol,  J.,  56. 
Duttster,  H.,  and  Harvard  College,  130. 

Eaton,  H.  A.,  school-hottses  in  Vermont,  510. 
Eaton,  N..  and  Harvard  College,  130. 
Eberhard,  Count,  universitjr  of  TtibingMi,  98 
Economical  faculty  at  Tubingen,  105. 
Edinburgh  High  School,  22L 
sessional  school,  219. 
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Edgditll  School,  11. 

Eduaitioa  needs  additional  eodownMoU,  610. 

is  not  attainmeots,  090. 
Emfeuille,  C.  D.,  56. 
Eliot,  8.  A.,  history  of  HAnrarfl  Collcm,  ]». 

history  of  craots  and  donations  to  U.  College,  138. 

article  by,  006. 
Ellipaes  in  teaehinf,  305,  410. 
Emerson,  F.,  on  ventihtion,  525. 
Emerson,  6.  B.,  on  school-bouses,  488. 

plan  or  ffronnds  and  rooms,  544. 

Talue  of  good  books,  301. 
Emulation,  460. 

England,  training  college,  or  normal  school,  170. 
English  languai^  in  normal  training,  183. 
Ei^yment,  desire  of,  97. 

Etving,  W.,  donation  to  Hanrard  College  by,  158. 
Emex  County  Teacher**  Association,  487. 
Estimation,  desire  of,  98. 
Everett,  E ,  memoir  of  T.  Dowse,  355. 

address  on  Everett  school-house,  033 
Examination  of  a  class  in  reading,  305 

at  Tfibingen  for  admission,  97. 
**        half  yearly,  100. 

written  and  oral  at  Battersea,  181. 
Example,  46. 

Exeorsions  of  schools  with  teacher,  ITS. 
Eye  and  hand,  exercises  for,  460. 
Exhibitions,  or  soholanhips,  384. 

Flabroni,  A.,  50. 

Fabracci,  50. 

Fttcnlties  in  TUbingen  nnlversity,  01,  70. 

Faith,  30. 

Fttrm  work  for  childien,  9. 

Fattorini,M.,56. 

Faneuil,  P.,  memoir,  008. 

Felbiger,  J.  I.,  000. 

Fellenberg,  173. 

Felton,  C.  C,  address  oo  installation  as  President,  113. 

Museum  of  ZoOlcwy,  013. 
Field,  R.  8.,  letter  olT'lS. 
Ftckler,  J.  M.,  80. 

Fisher.  J.,  donation  to  Harvard  College,  154. 
Fire-place  for  ventilation,  548. 
Floes  for  ventilation,  SS4. 
Fletcher  of  Saltram,  cited,  917. 
Form,  lesson,  958, 900. 
Fortitude,  4S. 

Foxes  or  Freshmen  in  Collcfe,  87. 
France,  history  of  public  s«£ool>,  361. 

otttline  of  svstem,  301. 

statistics,  307. 

special  schools,  405. 
Franklin,  monument  to,  309. 
Freedom  and  morality,  98. 
French  Revolution,  and  German  universities,  93. 
Freiburg,  school  of  mines,  101. 
Friendship.  34. 
Fuehs  Botanic  Garden,  77. 
Fuiaten  Sehoob  in  Saxony,  901. 

Gallery  training  lessons  orally  conducted,  413. 
Geography  of  industry  and  commerce,  187,  913. 

in  infant  sehooK  960. 

new  aids  to  the  study  of,  593. 
Geology  at  Tubingen,  100. 
Gerhard.  64. 
GJrard.  (Ptfre,)  174. 
Girls*  schools  in  Fiance,  409. 

in  Austria,  500. 
Gmelin,  (bnMhen,)  90. 
Gore,  8.,  legacy  to  Harvard  College,  154. 
Gmphic  arts  and  moral  cnltnre,  95. 

gratitude,  33.  ' 

Gray,  F.  C^  beqnest  to  Harvard  OollMa,  15B. 

ffiunder  of  Museum  of  ZoOlctfy,  010. 
Gray,  W.,  bequest  to  Harvard  (^kOege,  156L 
Greek  languages  in  Ttibingen,  00,  78. 

in  German  gymnasiums,  906. 
Gramp*s  library  in  Tubingen,  61. 
Grounds  of  scfaool-bovse,  597,  549. 


Gttixot.  on  bill  for  primary  schools  for  Fraaoa^ 

on  education  of  teachers,  388. 

on  mission  of  the  teacher,  380. 
Gymnasium,  in  Austria,  590. 

in  Prussia,  500. 

in  Baxony,  901. 
Gymnastic  apparatus.  536. 

exercises  at  Battersea  normal  school,  177 

Haarlem,  (Holland)  normal  school,  109. 
Hahn.  L  ,  on  school  system  of  France,  306. 
Ramiltoo.Sir  W.,  cited,  51,  383. 
Hancock,  T..  founder  of  fint  profiBSSOiship,  150 
Harvard  College,  bistorv  of,  199 

appropriations  of,  199,  130: 

donations  by  individuals,  149. 

early  laws,  161. 

fint  commencement  at,  139. 

first  legislative  act  respecting,  133. 

charter  of  1050. 133. 
Harvard,  John,  190,  149. 
Hay,  D.  R^  lesson  on  color  by,  348. 
Health  and  mui&l  lift,  99,  4a 
Hebrew  Laws,  by  Dr.  Wines,  16. 
Heriot,  G.,  becuest  to  education,  998. 
Hints  on  iwpular  education,  by  Dr.  Winea,  ]&  . 
History,  nrst  professorship  of,  in  T^ingen,  80^  "' 

in  gymnasia,  904. 
Hoar,  L..  137. 

Hochmanoiannm  in  Ttibingen,  80. 
Hoehmann,  I.,  80. 
Holley,  T.,  147,  159. 
Home  and  Colonial  Sebool  Soeiety,  441k 

normal  schools,  450. 

specimen  lesson  in  model  school,  407. 
H<»pkins,  £.,  143. 
Hope,  33. 

Horologv,  practical  school  oC  410. 
Hospital,  aepartment  at  Tfibingen,  09. 
Holworthv.  Sir  M.,  145. 
Household  life  of  k  normal  sdiool,  179 
Hpw  shall  1  govern  my  sehool,  by  Dr.  WUmi,  UL 
Humanity,  35. 
Humility,  45. 

Imitation,  46. 

Imperial  confirmation  of  nnlvenUiei^  90. 

Indignation,  30. 

Industry,  47. 

Industrial  economy,  941. 

Infant  school  courM  of  instraetfon,  451. 

subject  and  method  of  instruction,  990. 

normal  and  model,  449. 

teachers  for,  449. 
Ingoldstadt,  early  chatter  of,  50. 
Inspection  of  schools,  Coosin  on,  380 

Guisot  on,  383. 

in  France,  303. 

in  Austria,  503. 
Instinctive  tendencies,  and  moral  IJfb,  96. 
Intellect  and  moral  life,  99. 
Ireland,  Q.oeen*s  Colleg«  and  University,  SI9. 

Jackson,  R.  R.,  letter  of,  11. 

Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Dr.  Wiaea,  IS. 

Joy,  90. 

Juridical  Faculty  of  Tttbingen,  76, 83. 

Kane,  Dr.,  example  cited,  45. 

Kant*s  philosophv  at  Tttbingen,  91. 
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Kliipfel,  K.,  51,  57. 

Knox.  John,  book  of  discipline,  914. 
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KoUock,  S.  K.,  letter  of,  14. 
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Lauterbaeh,  W.  A.,  83. 
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in  France,  399.  404. 
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principle,  463. 
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in  Leipsic,  314. 
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Rectitude,  38. 
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Strauss,  D.  F.,  100. 
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System,  471. 
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Synthesis  and  synthetie  method,  SOSL 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  170. 
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Watts,  I.,  on  Socratic  method,  376. 
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Wilhem*s  method  of  Vocal  Music.  180. 

Wilderspin,  plan  of  infent  sehool-room,  533 
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diagram  of  colors,  357. 
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"*  "  reform  wboob,  88. 

■*  ooarwat  UofwyiUSO. 

Air-pomp,  firit  in  Amerioa,  603. 
Alfred  tiM  Great,  333. 
AlktoQ.  W.,  S76. 
AGen,  J^  335. 
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Ashbniton,  Lord,  price  scheme,  03,  100. 
Arithmetic  384.  411, 413, 447,  SM. 
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Arc  165,  216,  967. 
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Banr,  193. 

Beauty,  sense  of,  61. 198. 165, 190. 
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BelU  A^  memoir,  467. 

Madras  system.  399.  495b 
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Madras  College,  401. 
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T.  Day,  603. 
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O.  Woloot^603. 

J.  Hnrlburt,  603. 
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Berkley,  C  gift  to  Tale  College,  603. 
Bible,  qooted.  147, 151. 166, 187. 

'«     a  text-book,  66L 
Bingham,  C,  567. 

Birbeck,  and  Mechanic's  Institotes,  332. 
Birbeck  schools,  106. 
Blackboard,  404. 

Boiirding  schools  for  yonnff  girls,  675. 
Bolingbroke,  on  history,  153. 
Books,  ISO. 

for  girls.  610. 
Borough  Road,  (Eng.)  Normal  School,  435. 

'*  *'        Model  school  manual,  38L 

Boston,  public  schools,  716. 

plans  fur  primary  school-houses,  718. 

education  of  girb.  QM. 

first  monitorial  school,  500. 
Bretschneider,  175. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  337,  371, 706b 
Brougham,  U.,  337. 
Brown,  S.,  112. 
Budget  of  Baden  for  schools,  314. 

•*        England,  346. 
Boifiin,  234. 
Bushnell,  H.,  power  of  education,  30. 

Calisthenics  In  Boatoo,  606. 

Callimachus,  163. 

Camp,  D.  N.,  46. 

Campe,  198. 

Central  society  of  edoeation,  333. 

Chalmers,  Dr ,  104. 

Cbaniiing,  W.  E..  16S. 

Character.  120,  138.  301. 

Charities,  educational,  in  England,  325,  338. 

Charron,  P.,  134. 

Cheerfulness,  131. 

Chinese  proverbs,  J02. 

Christmas  soorts  for  children,  960 

Church  authnrity,  206. 

Cicero.  133.  151.  167,  104, 195,  190. 

Class  teaching.  300. 

Classical  studies,  268,  270.  274,  282 

Classification  of  schools,  383. 

Clark.  8..  gift  to  Yale  Comge,  609. 

Claudius.  234. 

Cleanliness,  254. 

Clearness  of  ideas.  123. 

Clergy,  benefit  of,  324. 

ainton.  De  Wit,  36L 

Coleridge,  D.,  531. 

CollectiTC  teaching,  395.  495. 

**         specimen  of,  307. 
College  education,  281. 
College  influence,  681. 
College,  president  of  a,  201. 
Comenius,  116, 146. 
Commercial  schools,  560. 
Committee  of  Priry  Council.  341,  707. 
Common  schools  in  Baden,  202. 

**         **        advanced  bv  female  edaoatlon,  675 
Common  Things,  teaching  of,  03. 
Composition,  ^,  446. 
Compahmry  school  attendanoa,  900. 
(Conception,  61. 
Confirmation,  341. 
Confucius,  laS,  167. 
Connecticut  Sute  Normal  School,  ISy  46^  5L 
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CuDteoto  of  No.  XXTT.,  5. 
No.  XXV.,  31J. 
Convenation,  449. 
Cook,  D.,  gift  to  Yale  Coihgs,  603. 
Copying  in  drawing,  65,  7S. 
Country  education  of  girie,  644. 
CoufM  of  liudy  for  Normal  Sehoob,  440, 538,  556. 

girh,  690. 

of  Borough  Road  School,  3BL 

National  Scnooi,  517. 

drailing,  76 
Cottrteey,  94a 

Cowlet,  T.,  ^ift  to  Tale  GoIIefe,  604. 
Crying  of  children,  951. 
Culture,  defined,  199. 
Curtain  to  partition  aohool-RKUii,  7W». 

Daeier,  Madanoe,  617. 
Daggett,  D..  giA  to  Yale  College,  6B8L 
Day,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 
Day,  T.,  |rift  to  Yale  CoUeg*,  693. 
Dainties,  953.  / 

Dawei,  R.,  93,  95. 
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Defoe,  939. 
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De  Genindo,  465. 

Delavan.  E.  C,  gift  to  Yale  Coltege,  008. 
Demoeritut,  195,  130, 161. 
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De  Laityrie,  Count.  4M. 
Denominational  action,  905, 374. 
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Dick,  plan  for  ▼illage  tchool,  714. 
Dictionary,  190. 

Diesterweg,  Teacher**  Guide.  50. 
Dineeaan  iSaining  School,  553. 
Diodonis  Siculus,  151. 
Dionyiiui  of  Hnlioaraanaa,  153. 
Dippolt,  143. 
Discipline.  186,  914,  507. 
Dix.  Miss  D.  L .  60& 
DomestiR  life  for  girls,  668. 
Dniwing  in  common  ichoob,  60, 65,  78,  448;  4P^'. 
'*        as  a  means  of  cultnie,  60,  630. 
**        practical  life,  09. 

inventive,  66,  73. 

from  nature,  66, 74. 

directions,  69. 

courM  of  stud^,  76. 
Drawing  out  proceu  or  teaohiog,  309. 
Dummer,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  (College,  608 
Dwelle,  first  maker  of  school  apparatoa,  608. 

Ear,  how  cultivated,  130. 

Economy  in  female  education,  668,  673. 

Edinburgh  Normal  School,  563. 

Education,  defined  by  various  aothort,  116. 

Education,  theory  arid  praetioe,  573. 

Educator,  prise  essay,  333. 

Ellipses.  397. 

Ellis,  W.,  memoir,  106. 

"       on  social  scienee,  100. 
**       lectures  by,  110. 
Emerson,  J.,  and  female  education,  698. 
England,  public  instruction  in,  393,345. 

normal  or  training  system,  340. 

appropriations  for  education,  347. 
EnoowM  schools,  396. 
English  language,  974,  984,  445. 
Envy  and  covetousnesa,  943. 
Epictetus,  133,  168 
A   cum*.  139. 
Bihiea,  139. 
EtvmologT,  591. 
Everett,  £.,  980. 
Evening  classes  in  Baden,  911. 
Everhnrd,  134. 
Example,  194. 

Exercise,  frequent,  of  each  individnal,  611. 
Eye,  how  cultivated  by  drawing.  60. 
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Factory  children  in  Baden,  Sll. 

Family  education,  937, 940. 

Family  lift,  897. 

Fahitly  organisation  for  leforro  sebooli,  86 

Family  and  female  edueatioo,  997. 

Janey  and  imagination,  194. 

•*      how  trained,  196. 
FeelincB*  culture  of,  198,  649. 
FeUeoberg ,  PesUloszi  and  Vehili,  61. 

**  and  industrial  training,  15S6. 

Felton,  C.  C,  memoir  andpoitrait,  965 

extraota  (ram  writings,  907. 
Female  education,  German  viewa,  997. 
and  the  fftmilr,  939. 
course  of,  690. 
*  ^         Miss  Lyon's  views.  670. 

**  **         large  seminaries  for.  675 

Female  teaeheis,  Raomer*s  viewa  of,  930. 
•*  **        Miss  Lyon,  674. 

"  "        normal  schools  for,  913, 454, 571, 

"  "         Baden.  913. 

Fenelon,  990,  938, 955,  613,  691, 685. 
Fine  arts,  923. 

First  bom  child  apt  to  be  spoiled,  945. 
Fischer,  J.  A.,  119, 190,  191.  195,  196. 
Pitch.  J.,  gift  to  Yale  Coliefe.  603 
Follen,  C  607. 
Forcing  system,  116. 
Furaler,  134,  135. 

Foundation  schools  in  England,  395. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  memoir  and  portrait,  507. 
monitorial  school  pupils,  003. 
improvements  effected  by.  600. 
France,  nonitorial  system  io,  464 
Franklin,  B..  983. 
Frederick  the  Great,  154. 
Free  school  in  England,  397. 
Free  Church  Normal  Schools,  50(. 
French  langnage,93S. 
Flench  literature,  973. 
Frisken  J.  Bell's  first  monitor,  47L 
Frobel,  F.,  118. 


Gallandet,  T.  R.,  on  normal  schools,  16. 
Games  of  chance,  953. 
Genlis,  Madame  de,  331. 
Geography,  150. 

Geography  in  Borough  Road  School,  491,  446. 
**  national  aohoola,  .197. 

"  specimen  tesaon,  598. 

Geometry  and  drawing.  71. 

order  of  studying,  967. 
German  literature,  979. 
German  views  of  female  edoeatloa,  996. 
Girls,  education  of.  b/  Karl  von  Raumer,  990,6131 

eonrse  of  study,  690. 

should  be  educated  at  home,  645. 

in  Boston  schoola,  005. 

high  school  in  Boston,  601 
Glasgow  normal  school,  503. 
Goethe,  69, 161, 175.  199.  995, 971, 617,  691. 
Goodrich,  C.  A.,  gift  to  Yale  Collcce,  603. 
Gordon,  J.,  report  on  normal  aehoou  of  Scotland,  568 
Gradation  of  sehoob  unneaeasary  with  monitors,  60QL 
Graft,  180. 
Grammar.  141, 144. 
Grammar,  class  teaching,  415. 
Grammar  schools  of  England,  Ainds,  385. 

**  *'  influMoe  of,  390. 

Grant.  Misa,  653. 
Greediness,  953. 
Greek  language.  980. 
Greenott^,  H.,  968. 
Greeting,  by  children,  948. 
Greixler,  F.  6.  L,  148 
Greverua,  190. 
Gumey,  T.,  394. 
Gymnastica  in  Beaton,  007. 


Hand,  how  trained  by  drawing,  60. 
Harvard  College.  fn>ro  1893  to  I860; 
Harvard  Rsf  ister.  966. 
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Bead  and  haart,  XB. 

Btt^  171, 188. 

BaolaebeL  B^  cm  dmwinf,  90. 

Utrder,  m,  138,  143,  ISO,  ITS. 

Bwhanlt,  and  monitorial  sjtlMi  ia 

Baraanox,  193. 

Boydeareich.  R.  H.,  134. 

Bippiin,  70. 

Btppd,  ]& 

BHtoiy.  ISI,  641. 

**       in  •ehoob  of  FellmbOTf  ,  80. 

*       io  leboob  of  Pastaloisi,  80« 

••        forrrKMl. 

-       Boroofh  Road  Mhool.  447. 

**        national  Khooh,  447. 


Pnam,4AL 


"  •MCI  I 

Holidaj*  for  childien.  890. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant  Scbool  fikieiaty,  SSOL 

Boom  life,  and  edocatioa  of  pth.  980. 

Booker,  on  law.  OS. 

Homer.  967, 983. 

Boraee,  141. 

HooRbold  oeenpatien  to  be  taofht,  613,  ^4. 

Bofwrl,  aims  of  Pellenbeiff  at,  A. 

•"       reaalta,  OS. 
BaMand,  eoomeb  for  methodi,  S43L 
BomboH,  A.,  146. 
Boilbut,  J.,  gm  to  Tale  Oollege*  OOS. 

jWMiranoe  and  enoui,  613. 

ffintrntiona— Plan*  of  Bute  Nor.  Scbool  of  Com).,  51. 

Plajr-groond  of  infant  ecbooi,  697. 

Groond  plan  of  infant  ■chool,  704. 

Plans  for  monitorial  lehoob,  705i> 

Plant  of  committee  of  ooancil,  710. 

BoAton  plan*  for  primary  •ehoolt,  716. 

New  York  plane  for  primary  tobn  748. 
Im^ioatioD,  defined,  15M. 

**         bow  cultivated.  ISS. 
Independence  in  female  character,  673. 
Indoction  metliod,  403. 
Indmtrial  initnietioo  in  Switxeriaod,  8L 
•*  **  Baden,  911. 

«*  **  Enf  land.  335,  540, 588,  566. 

Indwtry  and  dlTieioa  of  labor,  988. 
Iniaot  eebool,  332. 

Ingrabam,  J.,  plan*  of  primary  •eko<4-boaae,  71A. 
lo^ieetJon  of  acboob  in  Baden,  907. 
latellectoal  traininf,  aphorism*  on,  116b 
latecrojiation  method,  401,  497. 

specimen  lenun,  401. 
lataittTe  knowledge,  118,985. 
Inward  sense  to  be  cultivated,  110. 
Ipswich  Academy  under  Miss  l^Wh  660. 
Iidand,  monitorial  system  in,  4m. 

Jaeobi,  134.  135,  173, 190. 

John.  lAt,  185. 

Johns,  T.  H..  gift  to  Tale  ObOefi^  604. 

Joftid,  Abbot.  383. 

Judgment,  bow  oultiTaled,  1S3L 

Kant,  135^  137,  101,641. 

Kav.  J.  P.,  340. 

KeUy,  R..  memoir  and  portrait,  313. 

Kelly,  W.,  310. 

Kcenan,  on  monitorial  system,  467. 

Kinpley,  J.  L ,  14. 

KlopMoek,  14a 

Knigbt.  C,  on  political  science  in  schools,  105b 

Kfs^,  199, 193, 133. 

Ltbor  and  stodr,  83. 
Laetantios,  108. 

Lalor,  J.,  author  of  prise  avar,  388. 
Lancaster.  J.,  memoir,  380, 385. 
Laneasierian  system.  477. 
Langdon,  8^  gift  to  Tale  College,  604. 
,  119, 


180. 141, 817. 
living,  144. 
"         dead.  144. 
LaHaMT,  sermon  of  the  plouf  h,  381 


Latin  langnafa,  530. 

Latfarop,  P..  bgae^  Io  Tale  CoU^ga,  603. 

Law,  universal,  05. 

Laws  of  nature,  145. 

Learn  by  teaching,  963. 

Learned  men  and  artisant,  818. 

Lectures  on  edocalion,  673. 

Leibnitz,  133, 134, 168. 

Lever,  T.,  sermon  by,  in  1550^  385. 

Lewis,  A.,  legacy  to  Yale  GoIImo,  604. 

Lewis,  C.  A  and  6.  R.,  gift  to  Yale  Oolbfe,  603. 

Lieber.F..607. 

Linsley,  N..  gift  to  Tale  Colbfa,  608. 

Little  children  taagfat  widi  older,  6Q8L 


Livy,  151. 

Locke,  161. 

Lombe,  E.,  336. 

Longfrsnc,  323. 

Love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  945. 

Lncian,  151. 

Lnther,  134, 137, 141, 147,  W  168, 183,  188, 180, 101 

197,927. 
Lyceum  lecturss,  617. 
Lyman,  T.,  memoir  and  perliait,  5, 

benefactions,  19. 
Lyon,  Mary,  memoir  and  portiait,  6ttL 

{Ian  of  seminary,  664. 
fount  Holvoke  Seminary,  667. 
educational  views,  670. 
resulu  of  labor,  660. 

Many,  W.  A.,  legacy  to  Tale  CoOega,  694. 

Madms  Cullege  at  St.  Andrews,  401. 

Madras  Orphan  Asylum,  390,  460. 

Madras  sptem  of  instruction,  405. 

Malabar  lohool,  and  monitors,  470. 

Mainionides,  133. 

Malthus,  on  education  In  England  prior  to  1800, 387. 

Mangebdorf,  129. 

Manners,  954,  675. 

Manual  labor  ftir  girb,  643. 

Manufacturing  districts,  911.  i 

Maps,60U. 

Marriage,  936. 

Marsh,  H^  on  national  eoeiaty,  461. 

Mathematics,  157,  291. 

Mechanic's  institutions,  118, 338. 

Melancthon.  146,  152. 

Memoir  of  William  Alien,  365. 

Andrew  Bell,  467. 

William  Coiston,  363. 

William  Ellis,  1U6. 

Comeiius  Conway  Felloe,  86S. 

JoMpb  Fox,  363. 

William  B.  Fowle.  Sfft. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  355. 

Theodore  Lyman,  6. 
Hentol  arithmetic,  413. 
Methods  of  instruction,  301. 
Milton,  05. 

Modestv,  954.  -* 

Monitorial  system  in  India,  461. 

prior  to  Bell  and  Lancaster,  461. 

England,  356, 474. 

France,  464. 

Denmark,  466. 

Ireland.  463,  484. 

United  States,  361, 500. 

application  to  higher  edneation,  480. 

views  rsepecting  by  Da  Wit  Clintoo,  86L 
W.  B.  Fowle,  608. 
G.  Bpuraheim,  61L 
Keenan,  469. 
Whitebread,  518 
R.  Bouthey,  474. 
Willm,  466. 
Beron  do  Gerando,  465. 
Monasteries,  suppremion  of,  395. 
Monitors  in  Borough  Road  Bobool,  987 

national  scboob,  503. 
Monteigne,  159, 171. 
Moral  wluoation.  166w 
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Morali  and  drewinc,  GI. 

Moral  sense,  early  developed,  131. 

Morae,  S.  E.,  rift  to  Yale  College,  603. 

More,  Sir  T.,  3:27. 

MoMberotfa,  190,  196. 

Mother  topnie,  144,  311, 333. 

Mothers  and  edoeation  of  girb,  230L  5M0. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminarf^an. 

Munson,  J.,  gifi  to  Yale  CoUefe,  603. 

legacy  to,  604. 
Musle,  168.  530. 

for  ff iris,  230. 

in  Boston  schoolt,  608. 
Mutual  inatruotion.    S«e  Monitorial,  Jus. 

National  society  in  Encland,  480, 4S9, 
Natural  history,  425,  564. 
Natural  scieocea,  145, 148. 

for  girls,  640. 
Natural  philosophy,  447. 
Nature,  and  human  development,  116,  117. 
Necker,  Madame,  290.  S30,  630. 
Needle-work,  432,  6U6. 
New  Britain  educational  aoeiety,  36, 57, 60. 
New  York  Public  School  Society,  748. 

plana  fur  primary  school -houses,  450. 
Niemeyer,  on  education  of  the  senses,  118L 

power  of  attention,  181. 

understanding,  133. 

imagination,  125. 

memory,  127. 

moral  reelings,  130. 

nligious  feelings,  138. 

leason,  135. 

will,  137. 

language,  144. 

naturarsciencea,  140. 

geography,  150. 

history,  156. 

roatheroatica,  157. 

I^iloaophy.  157. 

reading,  160. 

poetry,  161. 

music,  164. 

religion,  173, 177, 183. 

example,  197,  196,  200. 
Normal  schools  in  Connecticut,  15. 

England,  349,  435,  531,  553. 

Scotland.  583. 
Notes  of  leamns  on  ohjects,  575. 
Nursery  maids,  257. 

Obedience,  250. 

Oberlin,  J.  F..  333. 

Objective  teaubing,  86,  91,  116,  405. 

Objects,  lessons  on,  573. 

Observation,  how  cultivated,  117, 118, 136. 

Olnwted,  D.,  plan  of  academy  for  schoolmasten,  15. 

Organization  of  British  schools,  381. 

national  schools,  808,  501. 

Bell's  schools,  495. 
Operatives  and  scienoe,  3S5. 
Otta,  on  drawing,  65. 

Painting  and  drawing  for  girla,  637. 

Parenta,  duties  uf,  in  Baden, 208. 

Parental  authority,  392. 

Parish  duty  in  Baden,  203. 

Paston  letters,  334. 

Paulet,  and  monitorial  system  In  France,  468;  464. 

Pauperism  in  England,  547. 

Peckharo  Birbeck  schools,  107. 

Pecuniarv  condition  of  teachers  in  Baden,  813.  « 

Penmanship.    See  Writing. 

Pensions  for  retiring  teachers,  813. 

Perceptive  faculties,  117, 119,  131. 

Perkins,  E..ffift  to  Yale  College,  093. 

Perkins,  A.  E.,  legacy  to  Yale  College,  604. 

Perspective  drawing,  6T. 

Pestaloui  and  industrial  training.  81. 

objective  tearhing.  91. 

eited.  150, 175, 183,  33& 


It 
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Petrarch,  134. 

Philbrick,  J.  D.,  plau  for  primary  aobool-hooMi,  7# 

Philoaophy  and  religion,  146. 

Phyaical  cultnrej606, 673. 

Piano  playing.  SW,  638. 

Pietro  deila  Nalle,  468. 

Play-groond,  605. 

Plato,  141, 157, 168;  167, 170, 104. 

Playa,858. 

Pliny,  151. 

Plutarch,  118, 137, 133, 150, 188,  IIM.  US 

Pocket  money,  614. 

Poetry  in  education,  184, 161. 

Political  eeoaoDny  in  acboola,  104, 1Q6L 

Poor  children,  SSO. 

Portrait  of  Theodore  Lyman,  1. 

"  C.  C.  FVilton,  805. 

**  R.  Kelly,  31L 

W.  B.  Fowle,  567. 
Mary  Lyoo,  649. 
Popkin,  Prof.,  380. 
Pounds,  J.,  333. 

Primary 'school  ayalem  in  Baden,  808. 
Primary  school  buildings,  605. 
plana  for,  in  England^  695. 

»•  »'  Boaton.  716. 

Privy  oooncil,  committee  on  education,  338. 

plans  of  achool-hooaea,  707. 
Price  essay,  on  educating  teachers,  333. 
Prise  aeheroe.  for  advancing  knowledge  of  comnoa 

thinga,  03. 
Profisasion  of  teaching  to  be  reoogniied  hy  lav,  397. 
Puniahmenta  in  aehool.  809,  500. 
Pupil  teacher*,  385, 504. 
Pythagoraa,  138, 168,  168. 

Queen's  acholars,  in  training  schools,  351. 
Uueationa  for  teating  a  aehool,  451. 
Queationa  on  common  things,  97. 
Ouintilian,  187, 138, 151, 188, 105. 

Ragged  schools,  333. 
Raikes,  T.,  and  Sunday  leboob,  333. 
iUuRier,  Kari  von,  170.  816. 
Reading  claases  in  large  achoob,  384. 

national  achoola,  517. 

Madraa  sehoob.  496. 

how  taught  to  girls,  684. 
Real  studies,  881. 
Reason,  1.13,  133, 135. 
Reformatory  aehool  at  Weatborongh,  IL 

in  England,  333,  334. 
Registration,  498. 
Religion  and  character,  180. 
Religion  and  knowledge,  06, 146.  ' 

Religious  and  moral  instruction,  166, 841,  67L 

Baden  schools,  310. 

British  schools,  437,  378. 

national  schools,  618, 514. 
Repetition,  498,  61 1. 
Rejiorting  system  by  ponila,  8S8. 
Rewards  and  prizea,  500. 
Richter,  J.  P..  119,  137,  133,  154, 157,  164,  177, 

339,  843,  513. 
Rich  and  poor  at  Hofwyl,  80. 
Richanl*s  manual  of  aehool  method  SOL 
Robbden,  14& 
Ruasell,  W..  14,  897. 

author  of  memoriala,  897. 

Saadi,  166. 

Sailer,  125. 

Salariea  of  teachera  in  Baden,  813. 

Salter,  R.,  legacy  to  Yale  College,  603. 

Sampaoo,  A  boot,  333. 

Sand,  writing  in,  470. 

Saturday  half  holiday,  601. 

Science  and  art,  316, 330. 

Schiller,  P.,  132, 128, 136, 153, 163. 

Schloaaer,  130. 

Schmid,  method  of  drawing,  66. 

School  age  in  Baden,  8Q8L 
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flehool  anhitoeCan,  51,  »].  501, 531,  995 
pUiH  for  primwy  idiool-boaaeii  505. 
pteo*  bj  Wildenpia,  600. 
■*  Chamben,  70SI. 

"  Diek,  714. 

**  eoamittee  of  eounefl,  7^ . » 

••  InfmhaiD,  71& 

Philbrick.  740. 
aam  and  d«kt.  755. 
vntilaUoa,  791. 
pfamt  for  normal  Khool,  51. 
ScMol  aoiboritiet  in  Badan,  3QS 
School  dJariet,  813. 
SehoobnaatOT  abroad,  wfaaa  aMd,  35i: 
6ekiock,15ft. 
Scbwaba,  193. 
Sebwanc,  164. 
Sdeotilie  azehangei,  740. 
Seodand,  normal  whoolt  in,  583 
Scfiplaral  inttraetion,  497. 
Seeoodarr  punubmeati,  510. 

and  drafb  in  a  laifB  aobool,  283. 
SBtf^Dcatod  mon,  S85. 

U  133. 145, 151,  158. 150, 180, 104, 106. 
to  ba  traioad,  116, 1J8, 135 
SarrilB  art,  803. 
Ofiunal  adiool.  561. 
Scftoo,  S.  S.,  74& 
Swriag,  644. 
Sojmonr.  D.,  381. 
Boai,  lalationi  of.  956 

eo^ocatioo,  SS6. 
ttadiof  in  drawing.  67. 
Sherman,  R.  M.,  Iq^aey  to  Yalo  Cottafo,  601 
Shioldi,  and  the  Peckham  tcbnob,  108. 
Short,  on  lehool  ponithnieiita,  510l 
Bhuttlewortb,  Sir  J.  K.,  340. 
Sing tof,  lor  girls,  630. 

Sigoomer,  ll  H.,  on  pereeptioa  of  the  beaaCifol,  731. 
SiDiman.  B.,  gift  to  Yale  CoUeg^  603 
Sinaitaneooe  method,  463. 
Slate  writing*|ielling  lemona,  485. 
Smith,  A.,  SB3,  337. 
Smith.  K.  C  gift  to  Tale  College,  603. 
Social  ealtote  of  girls,  679. 
Soerates,  166, 187. 

Sottthey,  R.,  on  monitorial  system  463. 
^peeifieatioa  for  a  primary  srhool-hoase,  735. 
Spelliog,  590. 

dam  teaching.  400. 

bT  writing.  400,  581. 
Spoiea  language,  141. 894. 
Spragne.  W.  B.,  on  Yale  Colt^fS,  681. 
S|Minh«im.  G.,  on  mntual  instmetion,  61 L 
8L  Mark's  Tmlning  College,  531. 
Slate  Teacbeis*  Association,  307. 
Stay,  181, 103. 


160. 

Slyle,  in  manner  and  oompocitioo,  934 
SomelB  Ot  insirueiion,  141. 
SalliTaa*s  prise  scheme,  IB,  07. 


Sunday  classm  in  Baden,  911. 
Sopenrision  of  schools  in  Baden,  91L 
Soneeot,  Royal  College  of.  303. 
SyUabns  of  leoUues  on  teacoing,  573. 

TUhiMidga,  B.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  604. 
IWie,  eoltora  of,  198. 
Tehamer,  (3. 

Teaeheis,  987, 498, 911,  544, 568 
ta  Baden,  919. 

97,919. 


reaching  tfaeoij  and  practfoe,  448.  457. 

hgal  acbgnition  of,  as  a  profemlon,  907. 
Tischer,  1 .0, 171, 179, 176. 
Tegner,  144,  170. 
Temple,  P.,  05. 
Thankinfr  for  fayon,  948. 
Theatei,  196. 
rbibaut,  oil  music,  635. 
Thimson,  153. 

Things,  knotpr.«dge  of,  OS,  116. 
Thinking  and  language,  14S 
Tbundav  lecture,  6U1. 
Tieek,  8^1. 
Timidity,  347. 
Time  table,  505. 
Titteman.  E.  W.,  155. 
Town,  J.,  legacy  to  Yale  Colleie,  604. 
Tuwnsend,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  CoUiBge,  604. 
Toys,  853. 

Training  college,  531,  553,  571,  583. 
Tromball,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 
Truthfulness,  840. 
Translation,  628. 
Tuition  fee  in  Baden,  904. 

UndeisUnding,  the,  not  a  vessel  to  be  filled,  117. 

defined,  191. 

bow  cultivated,  193. 
Useful  knowledge  society,  333. 

Van  Rensselaer,  8.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  604. 

Vehrii.  86. 

Ventilation,  188. 

Virtue,  130. 

Vocal  music,  496. 

Visitation  or  schools,  905. 

Voice,  culture  of,  441,  631. 


Wadsworth,  D.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  604. 
War,  878. 
Wagner,  137. 

Watson,  W.,  and  industrial  school,  333L 
Walker,  and  ragnd  schools,  333. 
Wednesday  half  holiday.  61)1. 
Wesi  borough  Reform  ^bool,  14. 
Wehrli.    Se«  Vehrii. 
Whato  V,  on  political  economy.  104. 
Whi'^head,  on  national  education,  380. 
Wh  inertng,  658. 
Wiiderspin,  608. 
Will,  the,  183,  197. 
William  of  Wvkeham,  333. 
Williams,  T.  S.,  gift  to  Yale  CoUege,  603. 
Winterfield,  on  music,  637. 
Wirth,  od  dmwing,  (EL 
Wolcott,  O.,  gift  to  Yak  College,  603. 
Women  for  teachers,  901. 
Words  and  speech,  141, 445. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  06. 
Worcester  County  Teachers,  memorial  cC, 
Writing,  131, 384,  4IU. 
•honid  precede  spelling,  686. 
reading,  637. 
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Yale,  E.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  603. 
Yale  College,  influence  ot,  680. 

benefactors  of,  60S. 
Young  childrmi  taught  with  older,  608. 

Zaleneos,  167. 

Zehlicke,  on  drawing,  63. 

Zeller,  85. 

Zenophon,  104. 

Zerrenner,  on  drawing,  03. 

Zoroaster,  167. 

Zschokke,  148, 160^  160, 173, 174, 177, 170, 
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ABA«vt,  of  the  Aooiwti,  8S. 

ABC  books,  German,  418. 

Afartraet  Tann,  how  taufbt  to  CbOdno,  337. 

AeodomiM  iD  New  Eof  land,  997. 

Id  Fmnee,  370. 
Academy  of  MoraJ  and  Political  Scienca,  reviMd,  378. 
AddiMB,  Jn  the  Educator  and  Sculptor.  10. 
Addieewi  oo  Education  and  Schools,  284. 
AdaloBf  ,  J.  C,  Memoir.  451. 

Garman  Grammars,  451. 
Afe,  appnuimale,  for  order  of  Stadiet,  353. 

IB  classification  of  Schools,  50B. 
Africoltoral  Class-Books,  145. 

Scbook  in  Ireland,  J44. 
Enrland,  l»l. 
**  Baden,  900. 

**  Switxeriand,  311. 

Air,  tmpottance  of,  lo  Children,  40S. 
Albartos,  JL,  German  Grammar,  406. 
AliMQ,  on  Taste,  cited,  59, 333. 
AHm,  F.  a..  Primary  Geofraphy,  310. 
AnonasaatB  to  Study,  71. 
Alphabet,  how  taught  at  Rome,  119. 
Ak-D5berB,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Aabitioa,ll& 
Aasericaa  Joamal  of  Education,  3, 10. 

Orifinal  id«i  of,  3. 

Mew8eriea.3,10. 

OoolMiU  of  No.  XXVT.,  5. 

No.XXVlL,391. 

flpeeunen  Number,  10. 

Ekcliaofes,40. 

Mailing.  10. 

Bound  Volomet,  10. 
Aavsemeots,  63, 119. 

Aaaclet,  Superior  of  Christian  Brothers,  975. 
Anarchy,  repressed  only  by  God  and  calamity,  STL 
A*ger,  Gfeek  teaching  on,  107. 
Aagecberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Aphorisms,  Educational,  11,  100,  393. 
Anpaiatus.  Educational,  94, 335. 

Nanerieal,  91. 

F!ractional,  95. 

Aiehilestoral,  98. 

Fbr  illostrating  site,  we{|^t,  and  length,  34. 

Goographical,  35. 

Chrooolafical  and  Historical,  41. 

Mioeffalogical,  40. 

Geological,  46. 

Botanical,  47. 

ZoOlocieal,  47. 


Alphabetical,  113. 
OfSw 


Swiss  Polytechnic  School,  916. 

CbiMran  should  make,  335. 
4n*BM,104. 
Apparley,  on  Warmth,  4V. 
Applause  in  Sebool,  190. 
Arefaidamoa,  90. 
Aiehiteetaral  game,  98. 
Aiehitoetoie,  School  oi;  at  Bade*,  900. 

Zurich,  SIl. 
Arehytas,  on  Angar,  107. 
Arithmetic  94. 

Mental,  91 

la  Schools  of  Baden.  941. 
Anold,  M.,  tribute  to  GuimC,  981. 


Arnold,  on  Progress  of  Popalar  Edue.  in  France,  98L 
Art,  of  Education,  139. 

And  Literature,  989.  « 

Power  of  enjoying  works  of,  333. 
Articulation,  &  * 

Asebam,  R.,  definition  of  education,  19. 

The  Schoolmaster,  57. 

I.  The  Bringing  op  of  Youth,  57. 
General  Manner  and  Temper  required,  57. 
The  aim  of  all  Good  Culture,  57. 
^ick  Wits,  and  Slow,  compared,  58. 
Deleterious  eflbot  of  eiceesive  attention  to  MosiCi  SOL 
Special  Marks  of  Promise  in  a  Child,  61. 

1.  Sound  and  comely  Physique,  61. 
9.  Good  Memory,  61. 

3.  Love  of  Learning,  61. 

4.  Eagerness  to  Labor,  69. 

5.  Readiness  to  receiTC  from  another,  (B. 

6.  Sloldness  to  ask  for  Knowledge,  69. 

7.  Love  of  Praise  for  well-doing,  03. 
Motivci  to  Study— Pleasure,  and  not  Pain,  69. 
Interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey.  63. 
Discipline  to  be  enforced  kindly  but  firmly,  64. 
DanMrs  from  excessive  License  to  Young  Men,  65. 
Bed  Example  of  the  Nobility,  65. 

Good  Educ.  of  Youth  illust.  in  Hist,  of  AthenSj66. 
Learning  by  Book  and  at  School,  comp.  with  Lira,  67 
Exercise  and  Pastimes  to  be  allowed,  68. 
Influence  of  Good  Example,  60. 
Tmvel  except  under  guardianship  discouraged,  70. 

II.  The  Ready  Way  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  70. 
Learning  Latin  by  Rules  of  Gram,  discarded,  70 
Oral  and  Explanatory  Method  preferre^,  70. 
Trans,  from  Latin  into  Eng.  and  Eng.  into  Latin,  7L 
Pupils,  Aided,  Encouraged,  not  left  in  doubt,  Itc.,  71. 
Trying  to  speak  Latin  a  questionable  exercise,  79. 
Discrimination  of  Parts  of  S}ieech,  frc,  73. 
Diligent  and  Speedy  Reading  of  the  best  Authors.  73 
Diflerent  ways  for  the  Learning  of  Tongues,  74. 

1.  Translations,  74. 
9.  Paraphrase,  74. 

3.  Metaphrasis,  75h 

4.  Epitome,  7& 

5.  Imitation,  76. 

Astor,  J.  J.,  Rescue  House  at  WalMorf,  Baden,  959L 
Austin,  S.,  attainable  ends  of  Education,  90; 
Authority  of  parents,  477. 
Aventinus,  Memoir,  163. 
Grammar  in  1519,  163. 
Awe,  or  reverence  of  Paionts,  478. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  CnstcHn  and  Education,  19. 

Cited,  190. 
Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  933. 

System  of  Public  Instruction,  SEB 

Ciassieal  Schools,  933. 
PiM  of  Study,  937. 

Real  Schools,  947. 
Plan  of  Study,  948. 

Burgher  Schools,  94& 
Plan  of  Study,  949. 

Higher  Institutions  for  Girb,  950 

Orphan  Asylums,  951. 

Rescue  Institutions,  951. 

Institutions  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blbd, 

State  AppropriatioDs  to  Lyoea,  936. 
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Baden,  Rdirtout  InatnietioD,  S37. 

Studies,  aaS,  S48. 

Teachers  and  Traching,  944. 

Clanification  of  Papils.  344. 
BajF  ExercJtec  in  Gymoaatiei,  540. 

Ulustration  of,  541. 
Ball-Frame,  S4. 

Banfor,  MiliUry  Drill  in  Public  Scboob,  585. 
Barnard,  D.  U.,  The  SUte  and  Education,  333. 
Barnard,  H^  Report  on  Schools  of  R.  1.,  9BS. 

Addresses,  Ike.,  in  R.  L.  284. 

Plans  of  Normal  School,  384. 

Gradation  of  Schools,  563. 

Plan  of  School-houses,  573. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  13. 

Bates,  S.  P.,  Method  of  Teaehers*  Institutes,  390. 
Bayle,  on  the  Earlv  Schools  of  Ireland,  133. 
Beating  Children,  57,  470. 

Ascham,  57. 

Locke,  479.  489^ 

Spencer,  509. 
Beattie,  Dr.,  cited,  340. 
Bed,  for  children,  470. 
Benefactions,  Educational,  56. 
Bent  of  a  Child's  Genius,  345. 
Berlin,  Normal  School  at,  ItfO. 
Bishop,  N.,  Rsport  on  School-houses  of  R.  L,  583. 
Black  Globe,  37. 

Board,  4U,  335. 
used  at  Leipzig  fn  1687,  443. 

Lead  Pencil,  Lesson  on,  353. 
Blind,  Institution  for,  in  Baden,  393. 

MassacbusetU,  391. 
Blocks,  for  Architectural  Games,  88. 
Blood,  good  and  enough  of,  494. 
Boarding  round,  in  Germany,  167. 
BiMiker,  [.,  German  Grammar,  437. 
Boliogbruke,  Lord,  on  Genius  and  Knowledge,  IS. 
Borrisdole,  forty  Colleges  of,  133. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  15. 
Botany,  46. 

Brain,  Undue  Exercise  of,  494. 
Braunsberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Breslatt,  Normal  School  at,  lUO. 
Brethren  of  St.  Joseph,  200. 
Bringing  up  of  Youth,  Ascham,  57. 

or  Service  to  the  SUte,  57. 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  SUte  Normal  School  at,  3891 
Ufomben,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Briihi,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Bryee,  R.  J.,  Pian  of  National  Eduo.  for  Ireland,  130. 

On  Education  of  Teachers,  130. 
Budaus,  on  Speaking  Latin,  73. 
Buntalau,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Btiren,  Normal  School  at,  lOO. 
Burke,  E.,  what  educates  the  World,  17. 
Butler,  Bishop,  16. 

CabineU  of  Natural  History,  VisiU  to,  336. 
Candee  fc  Co.,  Blaok  Globe,  37. 
Caricatures,  National,  to  be  avoided,  335. 
Carlsrube,  Polytechnic  School  at,  300. 

General  School  Course,  300. 

Special  Courses,  900. 

Engineering  Course,  300. 

Architectural  Course,  300. 

Higher  Schoul  for  Prac.  Chem.,  MaehiniaU,  Ibc.,  810 

Forestry  School,  Sia 

Commercial  School— Comnieroe,  Postal  Serviee,  810 
Carter,  J.  S.,  Essay  of,  cited,  130. 
Castigiione's  II.  Cortigianto,  68. 
Catechising,  in  Baden  Schools,  838. 
Catholic  Parents,  forbidden  to  set  up  Sehoeb.  J34. 
Canmont,  M.  de,  and  Provincial  Institutes,  377. 
Cavignac,  371. 

Center  Mill,  R.  L.  Plan  of  School-house,  573. 
Certificate  of  Capacity  to  Teach,  166. 
Chwlwick,  E.,  on  Military  Drill,  5J7. 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  310. 
Charoloe,  Sir  Roger,  on  Early  Training,  68L 
Change  of  Teacbem,  too  frequent,  565. 


Change  of  Sebool-books,  565. 

Charities,  public.  Dr.  Howe  on,  300. 

Charter  SobDols  of  Iralafid,  134. 

Cbeke,  Sir  John,  60. 

Chepachet,  R.  I.,  Plan  of  Sehool-lioaM,  57& 

Chemistry,  50. 

School  of,  at  Carlsrahe,  810. 

Industrial  School  of,  at  Zorleh,  SIX 
Chiding,  483. 
Child,  M.  L^  cited,  345. 
Children,  hopeful  signs  in,  50,  61. 

Management  of,  ^6. 

Should  not  be  overtasked,  105. 

Can  be  Uugbt  early,  llS. 

Dispositions  to  be  studied,  118. 
Christian  Cbaritv  and  Faith  in  Education,  374. 
Christianity,  Infloenoe  on  German  Langnsige,  ISH 
Cbrooology,  41. 

Tables  for,  43. 
Cbrysippus,  on  early  Cnltnre  of  Chltdren,  118. 
Chrysostom,  bow  trained  to  Speak,  74. 
Church  Education  Society  in  Ireland,  153. 

and  State  in  Education,  90S,  360. 

Claims  of.  358. 
Cicero,  on  Quick  WiU,  50. 
Cities,  Attractions  of  Intellect  to,  366. 
Civil  Engineering,  School  of,  at  Carbmhe,  900. 

Zurich,  31L 
Clains,  J.,  Memoir,  413. 

German  Grammar  in  1578, 413. 
Classical  Schools  in  Badeo,  833. 

Table  of  Studies,  337. 

Entrance  Studie^^836. 
Classification,  and  Observatioo,  80. 

Advantages  of,  30. 

Of  Schools,  563. 
Principles  of,  566. 
Clulow,  W.  B„  on  Physical  Constitution,  16. 
Clothing  for  Children,  regulated  by  Comfort,  488. 

Locke,  466. 

Spencer,  488. 
Coins,  Numbers  illostratad  by,  94. 
Colbum,  D.  P.,  288. 

Memoir,  S88. 

Portrait,  388. 

Extempore  Speaking,  990. 

First  Experience  In  Teaching,  808. 

Exnerieoce  in  Teachers*  InsUtutes,  304. 
Educational  Journals,  805. 
Normal  Schools,  805. 
Geoenl  Studies,  388. 
Government,  3W. 

List  of  Arithmetical  Books  by,  301. 

Catastrophe  of  bis  Death,  308. 

Character,  303. 
Cold,  Antngonist  to  Growth,  488. 
College  of  Husbandrv,  Plan  of,  in  I65I,  101. 

Arguments  for,  181. 
Colleges,  Objections  to,  280. 

Unfavorable  to  Physical  Development,  880 

Not  practical,  230. 

Aristocratic,  830. 

Mannen,  231. 
Color,  83.  84. 

Tabuhir  Illustrations  of,  83. 
Combe,  A.,  cited,  486. 
Commands,  should  be  sparing,  500 

Decisive  and  consistent,  500. 
Command  of  Words,  343. 
Commercial  School  at  Carlsrube,  910. 
Commissioners  on  National  Education  in  InloBd,  135. 

in  1806,  135. 

in  1894, 135. 

in  1831, 136. 
Results  of  Labors,  137. 
Common  Schools,  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  418. 
ComnMMi  Sense,  116. 
Communion,  Rita  of,  in  Schools,  838, 
Competition,  in  Phjrsieal  Exercises,  400. 
Composition,  Exercises  in  writing,  340L 

Epistolary,  341. 
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Conpotitioii,  QaiDtflian  on,  lA 

f^oiDptet  C>«  364* 

Conpaliory  Bdaertioa,  Ri»ht  and  PoMej  of,  968. 

Omdoreat,  Renort  and  Plaa  of  PaUic  liistniotion,<58 

CoodoeVi  and  Happinea,  8J. 

Cuaferenca  of  Teachan,  iu  Prania,  166»  179. 

io  Baden,  334. 
Confiefatioo  for  Adv.  of  Chriit.Knowladge,S00,  975. 
Conneetirut,  Pint  School  Law  of,  339. 

Plana  of  Schoo(-huase«  in,  539. 

Pablie  or  Common  Dehoob,  305. 

1.  Authority  and  Duty  to  Rducato  Childma  mod  E»- 
tablwh  Schoota,  308. 

in  State,  300. 

Parents,  Guardian*  and  Emplofact,  308. 

Towns,  306. 

8elM»ol  District,  306. 

S.  Oflfleers  charged  with  Adoiinistraltioii,  307. 

Nomber  and  Dwigoaliun,  307. 

Duties.  306^ 

Com  pensation,  300. 

3.  Ponds  and  Taxation  for  the  Sapportof  8ch*a.,  300. 
Bute  School  Fund,  SQO. 

Town  Deposit  Fund,  309. 

Local  Endowments  and  Pomb,  319. 

Bute  Taxation,  310. 

Town.  310. 

District.  310. 

4.  Internal  Eeooomj  of  the  Common  Schools,  310. 
Books,  310. 

Esammation  and  Authoriatioo  of  Teaehers,  310. 

School-houses,  310. 

Gradation  of  Schools,  311. 

Attendance.  3J1. 

Sessions,  311. 

Course  of  Instruction.  311. 

5.  Institutions  in  Aid  of  Connoo  Schools,  31S. 
State  Normal  School,  312. 

Toachers*  institntas,  319. 
Stete  Teachers*  Association,  31S. 
Common  School  Journal,  319. 
School  Libraries  and  Apnaratut,  31S. 
Coovenations  on  Objects  ^,  91. 
Exercises  in  Perception.  91. 

Names  of  Objects— ParU,  Matter  and  Color,  91 

Number;  Ball-Frame,  24. 

Fractional  Numbers,  and  Apparatus.  35. 

Forms ;  Geometrical  Solids ;  ArchiVI.  Ganaa,  37. 
Exercises  in  Observation.  38. 

Properties,  Comp.  and  ClassilSeationa  of  Obj^eti,  38. 

IncidenUl  Investigations  of  Objects,  30. 

Gradation  of  Lessons,  33. 
Bxereiws  in  Reflection,  33. 

Siie,  Weight,  Durability  of  ThlDgs,  33. 

Phvsical  Geographj— GeafTaphieal  Box,  85. 

Political  Geoffraphy,  38. 

History  and  Chronolofy.  41. 

Excursions  in  the  Country,  43. 

Nat.  Hist,  Mineral.,  Geology,  Botany,  Zo8logy,  45. 

Nat.  Philosophy, Chemistry,  Physiology,  Jte.,  49. 
Mode  of  Imparting  Scientific  Inform.  toCbiU'n,  35S 
Taste,  Order,  and  Piety,  354. 
Apparatus,  Speeimens,  Modab,  Eogflaviagi,  dice.,  356. 
Technical  Terms,  350.. 

Rerapitoiations,  Narratinoa,  Letter-writing,  381. 
Directions  for  Improv.  the  Inventive  Faeultiaa,  383. 
Resalls  of  a  Coavertatiooal  CourM,  368. 
Table  of  Properties  paieeivaUo  by  the  Saoiai,  379. 
Sight— Feeling,  379. 
Hearing— Taste,  373. 
Smelling.  373. 
Several  Senses,  374. 

Cottine  of  ElemenCaiy  Tfeaiaiag  In,  31,  330 
Advantages  of,  346. 
Specimen  Lesson,  35X 
Corporal  PonisbmaQt,  57, 119,  479,  480. 5QB. 
Aseham,  57. 
Locke,  479. 
Spencer.  489,  509. 
Qaintilian,  110. 
Caslh^  Noma]  School  at,  190. 


Cousin,  v.,  and  Primary  Educatioo,  908 

Secondary  Education,  366. 

Superior  Educati&n,  368. 

Academy  of  Moiml  Science,  374. 
Coventry.  R.  I.,  Plan  of  School-house,  574. 
Cox,  W..  Circle  of  Human  Knowledge,  19. 
Cratca,  Saying  of.  109. 
Craving,  to  be  Regulated.  476. 
Crime,  as  affected  by  Education,  77. 

Causes  of,  77. 

How  prevented,  80b 
Cr«iss-Exsminatiunt,  343. 
Culture,  True  Notion  of,  158. 
Curiosity,  and  Knowledge,  14. 
Custom,  Force  of,  12,  14,  100. 

niiistratcd  by  Lycurgus,  100. 
Cuvier,  on  Study  of  Cnemistry,  51. 

Labon  in  behnlf  of  Historical  Studies,  183. 
'*         Public  Schoota,  9041 
Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  cited,  488. 

Dannoa.  M.,  Report  on  Pab.  Instroetlon,  958, 385, 374 
Denf-Mutes,  Institution  for,  in  Baden,  3SS. 
Definitions,  114. 

How  taught.  338. 
Dejeution  of  Children,  479. 
Deinocritus.  Words  the  Shado|rs  of  Aetiooa,  108. 
Demosthenes,  104. 

Destmrtes,  on  the  Disciplina  of  Labor,  339. 
Desks  in  Schoota.  as  they  are,  and  should  be,  537. 
Development  and  Growth,  distinct,  493. 
Dinries,  kept  b^  Children,  341. 
Didnclics,  Prufessorship  of,  285. 
Diepenbrock,  Canlinal  de,  on  Popular  EdaeatioB,  963. 
Diet  of  Children  468,  48& 
Diiferences,  in  Things,  to  be  noticed,  89. 

Between  Nature  and  Art,  31. 
Dingeiies,  Snying  of,  99. 
Discipline,  Nature's  Law  of,  496. 

Luckcon.  468,  474. 
Division  of  Labor  in  Schoota,  567. 
D'liirs  School-books,  238 
Dunatus.  cited.  75. 

Latin  Grammnr|^16I. 
Draiier.  L..  cited,  3S9. 
Drawing,  L incur,  40. 

Drawing  out  of  tlie  Faenltiav,  in  Edoeatioo,  11,  If 
Dress  for  Gymnastics,  539. 
Drink,  470. 

Drunkenness,  Lesson  on,  84. 
Dull  WiU,  and  Education,  59, 99. 

Easly  stimulation  of  Faculties,  493. 
Eating.  475.  485. 

Economy,  and  Forethought,  Lesson  on,  83. 
Edurntion.  involves  all  Subjects,  406. 

Defined  by  English  Authotitiae,  U. 

Academic.  227. 

Com|«ulsory,  266. 

Collegiate,  229. 

Conditions,  09. 

Duty  of  the  State,  957,  333. 

Equality,  958. 

Female,'  937. 

Free,  or  gratuitous,  367. 

Higher.  937,  839, 57a 

Medical,  228. 

Moral,  473,  496. 

Phvsical,  46U,  462, 485,513, 531. 

Religion,  227. 

Science,  257. 

Theological,  298. 
Eisleben,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Elementary  Instructioo.  Conversational  Couna,  9L 

Free  from  Governmental  Restraint,  967. 

Capable  of  Exmnsion,  268. 

Progress  of,  in  Prance,  976. 
Elixabeth,  Queen.  Examnla  of  Studr.  69. 
Ekjquence.  how  fmterad  by  Public  Schoota,  117. 
Emerson,  G.  B..  first  to  inUnd.  wrilla»  Exaoun's.,  309 
Emulation,  Uuintilian  on,  117. 
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Eneottrageiii«nt  to  Children,  57. 

Endowment  of  a  School,  not  to  diminhh  Tnx,  197. 

Engineering  School  at  Carlsrahe,  909. 

Engineering  School  at  Zurich,  SIL 

English  Edaeation,  Fanlts  in,  64. 

En^vingt  and  Picturet,  for  Children,  336. 

Epitome,  or  Common  Placea.  75. 

Equality  among  Citiiena,  a  Primly  Object  of  Edoc  85B. 

Eratuathenm,  113. 

Erfurt,  Normal  School  at,  100. 

Ergattula  Litemria,  of  W.  P.,  900L 

Esteem  of  other*,  aa  a  Motive,  483. 

Enripidet,  103. 

Evening  Schonls,  in  Irelind,  143. 

in  Cities  and  Villa^,  571. 
Examinations,  bj  written  Questionaand  Answen,  300. 

of  Candidates  to  Teach,  160. 

of  Pupila,  in  Baden,  345. 
Example.  Parental,  100, 114,  474. 
Ezeurtioni,  in  the  Country,  43,  818. 

to  Manufactories,  43,  318. 
Exercise,  Physical,  463, 490,  513,  531. 

Natural  and  Pleasurable^  490l 

Bystematised  and  Enforoed,  514,  534. 

Military,  514. 

Play-ground  for,  400. 

Onlisthenics  for  Girh,  400. 

Quantity,  400. 
Exercises,  in  Perceptioo,  81. 

Obsenratioo.SS. 

Reflection,  33. 
Experience,  Value  of,  to  Genius,  13, 14. 
Eyiao,  Normal  School  at,  100. 

Family,  Management  of,  406. 

Diflicuities,  and  preparation  for,  498. 

Duties  and  Feelings.  854. 

Interest  in  Schoob,  355. 

Tutor,  1 15. 
Fatty  matter  in  food,  486. 
Faar,  Learning  from.  OS,  00. 
Feeling,  Sense  of,  373. 
Female  education,  398. 

College,  54. 
Course  of  Instroction,  55. 

Teachers  for  Primary  Schoob,  589. 
Feativals,  part  of  a  system  of  Pub.  Instractioo,  858. 
Flags,  National,  39.  ■ 

Tkoght  with  Geography,  39. 
Food,  468, 485. 

Injudicious  limitations  as  to.  485^ 

Enjoyment  of,  the  test  of,  488. 

Ooality,  487. 

Ooantity,  486. 

Variety,  488. 
Forcing  System.  494. 
Forestry,  Schools  of,  at  Cnrbrahe.  810. 

*'  at  Zurich,  314. 

Form,  Ideas  of,  how  taught,  37. 
Foster,  J.  D.,  and  the  Blind,  390. 
Fractional  Numbers,  35. 

Apparatus,  96. 
France.  Public  Instruction  In,  854. 

Popularity  of  this  Department,  354. 

Relations  tu  the  Family  and  the  Stale.  854. 

Duty  of  the  Government  to  Schools,  357. 

Revolutionary  Period,  357. 

Constitutional  Assembly,  357. 

Legislative  Assembly,  858. 

National  Convention.  358,  964. 

Consular  Government,  359. 

Imperial  Government,  350. 

Public  Instruction,  a  Power,  858. 
**  **  and  Equality,  858. 

"  **  a  State  Duty,  860. 

Central  Schools,  858. 

Laical  and  not  Ecclesiastical,  900. 

Scholastic  Profession  isolated.  900. 

Koyal  Government,  from  1815  to  1830, 961,  964. 
«     Government  of  Louis  Philippe.  909, 965. 

Condition  of  the  System  in  1833, 9B3. 


France.  Labon  of  M.  GniioC,  and  Resalta,  978 

Reaction  in  1848,  977. 

TestinKMiy  of  M.  Am<dd  as  to  Pn^gies*,S8L 

Secondary  Education,  357. 

Buperior  Education,  361 
Condition  of,  in  Paris,  383. 
in  the  Provinces,  306. 

Plan  of  foor  Provincial  Colleges,  388. 

Academies  and  Literary  Estaolishmenta,  370. 

Academy  of  Moral  and  Pnlit.  Scien.  in  the  Insti^  371. 

Learned  Societies  in  the  Provinces,  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  380. 

Royal  Library,  380. ' 

Increase  of  Dotations,  in  Annual  Budget,  38L 

Historical  Studies,  381. 

Society  for  the  History  of  France,  38S. 
Frangk.  Fabian,  163.* 

Method  of  the  German  Tongue,  163. 
Free  Elementary  Education,  967. 
French  Language,  in  Schools  of  Baden,  840. 
Friend,  on  Arithmetic,  94. 
Frisch,  J.  L.,  Memoir,  439. 

Edition  of  BOdiker's  Grammar,  440. 

Gardelegen,  Normal  School  at,  ICO. 

Garden,  attached  to  Schoolmaster's  Hoose,  167. 

Gamier-Pages,  388. 

General  Manual  of  Primary  Instroction,  978. 

Genus,  89. 

Generic  Terms,  30. 
Geogra|4iical  Box,  35. 
Geography,  35,  40. 

in  Schools  of  Baden,  841. 
Geology,  in  Object  Teaching,  46. 
Geometrical  Solids,  87. 

Drawings  of,  97. 
Geometry,  Quintilian  oo,  186. 
German  Language  in  the  German  School,  155. 

Peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  Subject,  ISS. 

History  of  Ger.  Gram,  since  the  end  of  15th  cea.  150L 
Latin  and  German,  about  A.  D.  1500,  150. 
Ebrardt's  '*  Method  of  Latinity,**  160. 
**  Juvenile  Exercises  on  Donatus,**  dec,  161. 
Aventinus* "  New  Rudimentary  Grammar,**  163. 

German  Grammars,  List  of,  103. 
Orthographista,  163. 

In  the  Schools  of  Baden,  841. 
German  Philological  Societies,  483. 

Society  for  Usefulness,  in  1617,  483. 

Worthy  Order  of  Shepherds,  494. 

Flowen  of  PegniU,  494. 
Girardin,  St.  Marc,  Report  by,  361. 
Girbert,  J.,  German  Orthography,  iSTf. 

German  Grammar,  496. 
Girls,  Higher  Schoob  for,  in  Baden,  950. 

Physical  Exercises  for,  400, 535. 

and  Boys,  should  be  educated  alike,  9L 
Globe,  painted  black.  37. 
God,  Viewrs  of,  in  F^ncation,  931. 
Gottsohed,  J.  C,  Memoir,  448. 

German  Grammar,  449. 
Gradation  of  Lessons,  39. 
Gradation  of  SchooU  in  Cities  and  Villages,  S8S. 

Necessity  for,  563. 

Principles  to  be  regarded,  588. 

Advantages  of.  567, 

Power  and  Duty  of  Schnol  Authwitles,  587. 

Number  and  Cbaiaeter  of  Gradea,  586. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  568. 

9.  Secondary  Schools,  589. 

3.  High  School.  570. 

4.  Intermediate  or  Irregnlar,  570. 

5.  Suppleioentery  Schoob  and  Afeneiea,  571. 
Evening  Schoob  and  Classes,  571. 
Courses  of  Lectures,  571. 

Libraries  and  Cabinets.  971. 

Industrial  and  Rescue  Institutions,  571. 

Orphan,  vagrant,  and  aegleded  Children,  578. 
Grafting,  and  ^uoation  compared,  18. 
Grammar,  Quintilian  on,  119. 
Grammars,  German,  to  learn  Latin,  180 
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Qnmnan,  to  leArn  German,  161. 

Latio,  editad  b?  Lindermann,  161. 
Giamnatellua,  a  Tract  of  the  iMi  oaotory,  161. 
Grandenu,  Normal  Bohool  at,  190. 
Gvwk  Views  of  Edueatioa,  6,  99. 

Laofoafa,  in  a  food  GdueatioD,  15. 

.  in  tlie  Schoob  of  Baden,  S40. 
Grammatical  Treatment  of,  159. 

Reroliittoa  and  Dr.  Howe,  390. 

Proverb,  H. 
Greene,  8.  8.,  Profenor  of  Didactiet,  S86. 

Normal  School  of  R.  I.,  S86. 
Grey,  Ladj  Jane,  Convenation  with  AMham,  63. 
Grimm,  i..  Memoir,  454. 

W..  Memoir.  454. 
Lift  of  Works,  455. 
Gmmmatical  Labon,  457. 
Grate,  J^  Edaeation  defined  by,  18. 
Growth  and  DeTelopment,  493. 
Giieioits,  C,  German  Grammar,  in  1611,  496. 
GQixot*s  Memoir  of  his  own  Times  and  Life,  855. 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  355, 357. 

Primanr  Instruction,  855. 

Beeomfary  Instmetioo,  357. 

Superior  Instruction,  363. 

Academies  and  Learned  Societies,  370. 

Historical  Studies,  381. 

OfSaoiEation  of  the  department,  963. 

Compulsory  Instruction^^SM. 

Free,  or  foTemmental.  967. 

Free,  or  fratuitoos,  867. 

Dsfrees  of  Primary  Instruction,  968. 

Education  of  Teachers,  966. 

Church  and  Sute,  969. 

Administrative  meesores,  971. 

Ertimate  of  Expense,  inelnded  in  Budget,  979. 

General  Manual  of  Primary  Inttruction,  978. 

Circular  to  Ttachers,  973,  97& 
Inspectors,  3^3. 

Report  to  the  Kioic,  in  1834, 976. 

Trwli  of  1848,  977. 

Tribute  to,  by  an  English  Inspectoc,  981. 

Dificoities  in  Labors  fnr  Secondary  Inptruetloo,  357. 

Efllurts  in  behalf  of  Superior  Education,  363. 
Academies,  370. 
Ltanied  Societies,  377. 
Histurioal  Studies  381. 

Circular  to  Learned  Societies,  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  379. 

Increase  of  Dotations  in  Budget,  381. 
Gymaastiet,  Lewis*  New  System  of,  531. 

Necessity  for,  531. 

Tsacher  of  in  every  school,  538. 

Diem  for,  530. 

Bag  Esercises,  540. 

Ring  Exereise^  547. 

Wand  EaerciMs,  559. 

Rabtt,  Force  of  19, 13. 14,  80.  100, 119^ 
Habits,  Formation  of,  inevitable,  16. 

Early,  most  lacting,  16. 

Physical,  466. 
Ralbeftstadt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Bafliitton.Sir  W.,  on  Education,  15,  18. 
Harsderffer,  G.  P.,  Specimen  of  Germ.  Philology,  495. 
liartfoid.  School-houses  in,  600,  604. 
Hartlib,  S..  191. 

"  Prop,  for  a  College  of  Busbandry  in  1651,**  101. 

Epistle  to  the  Reader,  191. 

Prop,  for  the  Advance,  of  Husb.  and  Learning,  199. 

Pfaui  for  erecting  a  Cullege,  194. 
Dasfcins,  D.  S..  Sekctioos  from  the  Scrlptnrat,  390. 
Rawlt^,  G.,  Memoir,  04. 

Service  to  Common  Schools  of  N.  Y.,  97. 
Health,  4flB.  496. 

Duty  of,  496. 
Heart,  the.  of  a  Nation,  17. 
Hearing,  sense  of,  379. 
Heiligenstadt,  Normal  School  at,  190.  « 

Helpi.  A^  on  Education,  18. 
Helvicus  Cn  German  Grammar  in  1610,  491. 
Haary  Vlll.,  Sut  «f,  respecting  Schoob  in  Ireland,  133. 


Hermet,  cited,  16. 

Herrig's  Archives  for  Modem  Languages,  157. 
Hestod,  106, 119. 

High  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages,  570. 
Necemity  of,  in  System  of  Public  Schools,  570. 
Studies,  570. 
Studies  for  Girls,  570. 
Scboul-houses  for,  576,  594,  606. 
Higher  Burgher  Schools,  150, 947. 
Historic  DMuments  of  France,  387. 
Hiitorical  Studies^  381. 
History,  and  Chronology,  41. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41. 
Interest  of  a  Nation  in  itt  own,  381. 
Not  recogniaed  as  a  Studv  in  France  till  1814, 
Society  of,  in  France,  384. 
In  Schools  of  Baden.  941. 
Bobbs,  T.,  Education  and  Experience,  14. 
Hoffmann,  H.,  German  Philology,  168. 
HouM  Education  and  Schoob,  J 14. 
Homer,  cited,  101,  131. 
Honesty,  Lesson  on,  85. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  319. 
Portrait,  919, 
Memoir,  819. 

Genealogy  of  the  Hopklas  Family,  938. 
List  of  Publications,  834. 
Extracts — Education,  335. 
Chief  Excellencies  of  a  Teacher,  896. 
Female  Education,  396. 

Educ.  in  connection  with  Nature  and  Relig.,  897 
Academies.  897. 
Medical  Science,  838. 
Theological  Education,  898. 
Objections  to  Colleges,  339. 
Emo.  of  Taste  Modi6ed  by  our  viewa  of  God,  83L 
Horace,  Influence  of  Education,  389. 
Horse  training  and  Children-culture,  61, 485. 
Howe,  S.  G.,  389. 
Portrait,  389. 
Memoir,  389. 
Groek  Revolution,  390. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  391. 
Inapritonment  at  Berlin,  304. 
Laura  Bridgroan,  396. 
School  for  fdiou.  396. 
Views  on  Public  Charities,  309. 
Husbandry  Leaintng,  Essay  on,  191. 

Ickebamer,  V.,  Memoir,  408. 

German  Grammar,  in  1531,  408. 

Phonic  Method  of  Teaching  Readingi  406b 
Idiocy,  Dr.  Howe*i  Report  on,  396. 
Idiots,  Experimental  School  for,  306i. 

and  Drunkenness,  99. 
Ignorance,  to  be  confessed,  344. 

and  Misery,  78. 
Illustrations,  54, 531,  573. 

Vassar  Female  College,  54. 

New  Gymnastics,  53L 

School  Architectura,  573.  *' 

Imitation  in  Lsaming  Langnagaa,  78^ 
Incidental  Teaching,  30. 
Inconsistency  in  Parents,  510. 
Individuals,  39. 
Industrial  Schoob,  144, 199. 
Industry,  Lesson  oo,  81, 104. 
Influence  is  not  Government,  857. 
Information,  not  Educatiuo,  11. 
Inquisitiveness,  30,  03. 
Insegnare,  11. 
Inspection  of  Schoob  in  Ireland,  147. 

in  France,  973. 
Institute,  French,  Origin  of,  858. 
Instruction  ahouki  be  made  agreeable,  118. 
Interlinear  Translation  in  l^i  Century,  16L 
Intermediate  Schoob  In  Cities,  570. 
Inventive  Habits,  to  be  encouraged,  348. 
Investigation,  Habits  of,  31. 
Irelan«r  System  of  National  Education,  133. 

Varied  Educational  Experience,  133. 

EflTurts  *m  esuS.  ProC  Schoob  for  a  Cath.  Fto.,  131 
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Ireland,  Pftriiameotanr  riomminions  of  loqairy.  135* 
Board  of  National  Education,  136. 
Rotults— L  National  Sys.  at  to  Creed  and  Pol..  137. 

2.  Profeaiional  Training  ofTeacben,  138. 

3.  School*  of  different  gradet,  143. 

4.  Scfaod-hoiMes.  147. 

5.  Cheap  and  uniform  Text-Books,  147. 

6.  Ini|ieetioo,  147. 

7.  Liberal  Appropriationi,  148. 
Testimony  aa  to  Succeai  in  1859.  ISO, 
Kinds  of  Schools— the  Model,  150. 

Vetted,  150. 

Non-vested,  150. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Children,  153. 
laocrates,  on  Love  of  Learning,  63. 
Italian  Latin  Grammar,  163. 
Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency  in  R.  I.,  383. 

Jacobs,  J.  A.,  Learning  to  Spell,  390. 

Jacotot,  Maxim  of,  353. 

Janua  sum  rudibus,  163. 

Johnson,  8.,  Requisites  of  a  good  Education,  15. 

Authors  to  be  rend  at  School,  15. 
Jonea,  Sir  W.,  Mother  of,  cited,  344. 
Journal  of  Eduoation,  New  Series,  310. 
Jouffrov,  364. 
Juvenile  Good  Conduct,  too  much  expeoted,  508. 

Sports,  491. 

Kammin,  Normal  School  at,  J90. 
Kaialene,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Kay,  J.,  E<luoatfon  in  Europe,  160. 
Kempen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Kildare  Place  Society,  135. 
Knowledge,  Appetite  fur,  natural,  14, 15. 

Lesson  on, ». 
Kolrocs,  J.,  Manual  to  write  and  read  German,  401. 
KOnigsbeig,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Labor,  Love  of,  63. 

liacedamonians,  90. 

Laical  Element  in  Science  and  Edueation,  S96. 

Lakanal,  M..  375. 

Lalor,  J.,  Proceues  of  Education.  SO. 

Laroartine,  M.  de,  on  Secondary  Edueation,  368. 

Langenborst.  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Language,  Maroel  on,  51. 

Use  of,  bv  Children,  341. 

Command  of,  348. 
Latin,  in  classical  Schools  of  Baden,  838. 

and  German  Langunges,  159. 

Tongue,  Ascham  s  Way  to,  70. 

Otyections  to  usual  method,  70. 

Translations  from  and  into  English,  71. 

Speaking,  71. 

School  Instruction  in  16th  Century,  150. 

The  Language  of  the  Church  and  the  learned,  159. 
Law,  Univemlity  and  Onininotency,  13. 

Wisdom  in  knowing  and  ol)eying,  13. 

Whicheote  and  Hooker  on,  &. 
Learn  and  teaoh,  11. 
Learning,  true  end  of,  13. 

not  innate,  but  acquired.  18. 

Love  and  possession  of,  14,  15,  61. 

and  Experience,  67. 

Kinds  of,  103. 
Lemercier,  364. 

Leon  ides.  Tutor  of  Alexander,  118. 
Letter  Writing,  341. 
Lewes,  on  Dwarfs  and  Giants.  493. 

Development  and  Growth,  493. 
Lewis,  Dio~New  Gymnastics,  318. 

Public  Interest  in  Physical  Education,  538. 

Dress  for  Gymnastic  Exeieises,  539. 

Bag  Exercises,  540. 

Exercises  with  Rings,  547. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  350,  357. 
Libraries  for  Schools,  in  bdand,  146. 

in  Baden.  843. 
License  to  Young  Men,  65. 
Liebeg,  ehed,  480. 
Literary  ENtablishmftoli,  AidmiaiaCratioii  of,  379. 


Literary  Establishment,  Liberty  of  Diseossioos  in,  STBl 

Rnident  Offioeia  of.  380. 
Locke,  DeOpitinn  of  Education,  14. 
ThoughU  on  Edueation,  461. 
Phvsieal  Eduoation,  463. 

Health,  463. 

Tenderness— Warmtli,  463. 

Feet— Daily  Bathing  in  CoM  Water,  464. 

Swimming— Air,  4^ 

Habit— Clothes,  466. 

Diet— Meals,  468. 

Drink— Fruit,  470. 

Sleep— Bed— Physic,  472, 
Moral  Education,  473. 

Early  Influence,  473. 

Neglect— Vicious  Example.  474. 

Craving— Indulgence— Timely  Regulation,  477. 

Punishment— Awe— Self-denial,  478. 

Self-respect- Beating,  478. 

Rewards— Esteem-Shame — Reputation,  482. 

Playfulness  and  Childishness,  483. 
Lnther,  Influence  on  German  Language,  412, 416, 433 
Lycea,  in  Baden,  335. 
Lycurgus,  100. 
Lying  and  Equivocations,  475. 

Machinists,  Instruction  for,  310. 
Magdeburg,  Normal  School  at,  190 
Mann,  H.,  On  Geographv,  40. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Howe,  ^. 
Manners  in  College.  331. 
Marcel,  C,  on  Langua|j;e,  81. 

Conversations  on  Objects,  31. 

Order  of  Mental  Development,  81. 
Marienberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Massaebusetts,  First  School  Law  of,  387. 
Mathematics,  bad  influence  of,  59. 
Matter,  of  Objects,  to  be  examined,  83. 
Maughin,  M..  386. 
Mayo,  College  of,  133. 
Meals  of  Children,  468,  488. 
Measures,  of  all  kinds,  34. 
Mechanics,  School  of  Practical,  813. 
Medical  Science,  338. 
Memory,  good,  61, 106. 
Mennais  Abb6  J.  M.,  de  la, 869, 975. 

Alib^  F.  de  la,  876. 
Mental  Activity,  excess  of,  491. 
Mental  Development,  practical  course  of,  81. 
Merhof,  D.  O..  German  Grammar,  437 
Metaphrasis,  75. 
Meurs,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Michelet.  387. 

Middletown,  School-house  in,  613. 
Military,  Edueation  and  Schools,  313 

Account  of,  in  Europe,  313. 

Element  in  Education,  313. 

Exercises  in  public  schools,  513. 
Milton,  J.,  education  defined  by,  13, 

End  nf  Learning,  13. 
Mind,  operations  and  laws  of,  can  be  taught  early,  58. 

Problem  of  the  Government  of,  355. 

Freedom  of,  claimed,  356. 

Highest  cultivation  of,  366. 

Uniformity  of,  deprecated,  367. 
Mineralogy.  45. 

Minerals,  Collections  of,  by  children,  335. 
Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  854. 
Misery  and  Crime,  as  aflected  bySchool  lnstnio*o,  77. 

Causes  of  Misery  and  Crime,  77. 

Idleness,  Intemperance,  and  Improvidenee,  88. 

Extravagaiioe,  Dishonesty,  4ce.^. 

Specimen  Lesimns  in  Industry,  Economy,  Ice,  80. 

Objections  to  this  kind  of  Teaching  answered,  98. 
Mixed  (Cath.  and  Pmt.)  Schools  in  Ireland,  15L 
Model  Schools  in  Ireland,  140. 

in  Rhode  Island.  383. 
Molineux,  E.  L.,  Article  by,  513. 

Necessity  of  Physical  Culture,  513. 

.Military  Exercises.  515. 

Plan  for  Public  Schools,  584. 
Monarchical  Govem'is,  Science,  and  Llteimtore,  379 
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Mooitan  lo  PraHian  flehoob,  175. 

ia  Swtn  Sebooh,  m. 
MootoottMO,  AbM  da.  3?S. 
Hon!  Edaeatioo,  Thoaffata  od  bj  Lock«,  474. 

BjpMoer,  4M. 
Monk  And  ManiMn,  Platareh  oo,  106. 

and  TMte,  831. 
Molbar,  who  learned  to  reed,  in  order  to  teeeh,  IIQ. 

Examples  of  Intereet  in  Edoeetion,  IIL 
JlotiTee  to  •tody.  C3,  SI.  lOS.  109. 
Movable  Table,  or  Board  in^  Round,  16B. 
Mahlbanten,  Nomal  School  at,  190. 
Miuie,  Influeoee  on  certain  minda,  50. 

Valne  of,  among  the  Ancient*,  ISO. 

Qaintilian,  123. 
Mae6e  de  Vemillet,  edacatton^alue  of,  330. 

Lottis  Philippe**  interest  in,  i37. 
Mvtaell'a  Journal  of  the  Gymnasium,  157. 

Napolaoo,  and  the  UniTenftf  of  France,  SSOl 

oo  Secondary  Schools.  338. 

Republic  of  Letten,  378. 
National  Pla^a,  39. 

Carieatnresy  335. 

Education  m  Ireland,  135. 
Natural  Consequences,  the  Law  of  Discipline,  496. 

History,  45,  335. 

Philosophy.  49,  335. 

Sciences,  lotrciduction  to,  97.  S3S. 
Nature,  to  be  observed  and  studied  early,  33S 

Law  of  Reaction  in  Disci pline,  496. 
in  the  Nursery,  SOI. 
School.  509: 
Toilet,  503. 
Plan.  506. 
Naval  Traininf  ,  in  Schools,  599. 
Nepos,  06w 

New  Havea  Cobmv,  school  law  of,  398. 
Neuwied,  Normal  ^hool  at,  190. 
Neuaelle.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Nobl«,  Panha  of  yonng ,  aecordiiif  to  Ascham,  09. 
Normal  Schools,  in  Prussia.  J  65. 

Reasons  for  institutinf,  165b 

Legal  Provision.  165. 

Number  and  locaitioa,  190.    » 

Classification.  180. 

Conditions  of  Admission,  184. 

Entrance  Examioatimi,  185. 

Course  of  Study,  166,  186. 

Coat  and  aid.  and  length  of  reaidenee,  166,  IBS. 

Industrial  Training,  187. 

Annual  Examination.  187 

Final  Examination,  187. 

Diploma,  188. 

Visits  of  Inspection  and  Adviea,  169. 

Home  of  the  Graduatea.  189. 

Growth  of,  in  France,  988. 
in  Ireland,  138^ 
inPrwaia,169, 190. 

Principal  of,  168. 
North  American  Review,  139. 
Northend,  C^  Exercises  in  Dictation,  3I9L 
Nosoeominm  Academtcum,  of  W.  P.,  91X1. 
Notker.  Abbot,  on  Gierman  Language  in,  1099;  190. 
Number,  aiaociated  with  raal  objects,  94. 

as  connected  with  Geography,  37. 
Nnisee,  among  the  Greeks,  160. 

Advice  to.  bv  Plato,  101. 

Amoof  the  Romane,  HI. 

Ober-GIogao.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Object  Teaching,  318. 

School  for.  318. 
OUects,  Converaationa  on,  91. 

Names,  parts,  matter,  color,  91. 

Reaemblaneea.  and  DiflbreiicM,  99L 

Who  may  undeitafce,  346. 

Order  for  intrndoeing ,  353. 
Obaervation,  Exarelaaa  in,  96, 3S3. 

ea  Diflbrencea,  98. 

on  Resemblaneaa,  98. 
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Oelinger,  A.,  Notice  of,  406. 

Grammar,  with  Letter  of  J.  Starmius,  406 
Oral  Instruction,  Advantages  of,  348. 
Order  of  Conversations  on  Objects,  91. 

of  Subjects,  and  Ages  of  Pupils,  3SX 

HabiU  of,  and  Taste,  333. 
Orphan  Institutions,  in  Baden,  951. 
Over  Education,  494. 
Over-tasking  Cbildien,  lOS. 

• 
Paedagogus,  111. 
Palejr,  Education  defined,  15. 

Crime  to  leave  a  child  uneducated,  15. 
Paradies,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Paraphrase,  in  learning  I^attn,  74. 
Parent  and  Child,  true  relation  of,  506. 

Estrangement  of,  507. 
Parentage  and  Education.  90,  496. 
ParontalCoSiieration,  106.  - 

Example,  106,  115. 

Intereat  in  Schook,  in  France.  955. 
Parents,  can  teach  by  Object  Lessons,  346. 

Should  select  comoetent  Teachers,  101,  346. 

Duty  to  educate  their  children,  266. 

Often  responsible  fur  faults  of  children,  109,  497. 

Should  be  hopeful,  HI. 

Preparation  fur  duties  of,  496. 
Parocnial  Ministers  in  Prussia.  169. 
Parr,  S.,  General  Principles  of  Education,  17. 
Parti,  to  be  first  examined,  23. 
Pawtucket,  R.  U  Plan  of  School-house  nt,  579. 
Peculiarities  of  Pupils,  to  be  studied,  118. 

Studies  to  be  adapted  to,  131. 
Pedag(>gium,  in  Baoen,  935. 
Penmanship,  among  the  Romans,  113. 
Pensions  for  Teacliers,  181. 
People,  true  love  and  respect  for,  983L 

the  e<]ucali<»n  of,  a  necessity,  977. 
Perception,  exercises  in,  91. 
Pericles,  104. 
Persians,  saying  of.  63. 
Petenhagen.'Normal  School  at,  190. 
Petty,  Sir  W.,  Plan  of  Industrial  School,  fn  1647, 109 

N'eceasitT  of  an  "Ofllce  of  Common  Address,**  190 

How  to  get  the  right  sort  of  Teneheta,  199. 

Plan  fur  a  Literary  Workshop,  900. 

College  of  Tradesmen,  903. 

CoHege  of  Health,  904. 

History  of  Arts  and  Manofbctarea,  906. 

Histor^  of  Nature,  906. 
Philological  Semtnarios,  in  Baden,  946. 
Philosophical  Studies  in  Schools  of  Baden,  943L 
Philosophy.  Plutarch's  Idea  of,  104. 

Identical  with  Christian  morality,  104. 
Phocylides,  101. 

Phoenix,  Tutor  of  Achilles,  101,  13L 
Physic,  Locke  on  use  of,  4iit. 
Phyaieal  Geography.  37. 

Endowment.  61.  479,  485.  496. 

Education  and  Training,  460,  4135. 
Ascham.  68. 
Barnard,  318,  409. 
Locke,  461. 
Spencer,  485. 
Molineux,  513. 
Lewis,  531 
Plutarch.  lOS. 
Hopkins,  M.,  999. 
auintilian,  11& 
Physiology,  conversational  teadiing  on,  51. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41,  335. 
Pictures  and  Engravings,  336. 
Piety,  the  Sentiments  and  Habits  of.  331. 
Plato,  the  Process  of  Education,  399. 

Cited,  101,  105. 
Play.  118,  3ia  460,  534. 
Playfulness  to  be  eocouramd,  483. 
PloCmel,  Congregation  oM^rist.  Instroction  at,   975, 
Plutarch,  Discourse  oo  Nurtuia  of  Childien,  99. 

Parentage,  99. 

Conditions  for  the  higheat  Bneeeas  In  Education,  99 

Power  of  Edueatioa  and  CmUm,  100. 
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NofMry  and  Narm,  100. 
Choice  of  TMchen,  101. 
Rmulta  of  Bad  Teaching.  lOS. 
BoiM6t«  of  Good  Teaching,  103. 
The  kind  of  Knowledfe  to  be  gained,  103. 
Power  end  Habit  of  Public  Speaking,  104. 
Philosophy  the  Chief  Thinf .  104. 
Physical  £dacation  and  Training,  105. 
Motives  to  Study,  105. 
Parental  Cottperation,  105. 
Memory,  100.    * 
Morals  and  Manners,  106. 

Parental  care  to  be  extended  beyond  childhood,  108. 
Power  of  Parental  Example,  lOill^. 
Education  should  be  untrerMl,  110. 
Plymouth  Colony,  school  law,  339. 
Political  Geomphy,  38. 
Science  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  915. 
Power  and  Intellectual  activity,  370. 
Power  and  Ignorance,  370. 
Polytechnic  Schools,  JOB,  909^11, 316. 
Poor  Boys,  good  schools  for,  901. 
Pope,  A.,  on  Education.  14. 
Popular  Intelligence  and  Teaching,  983. 
Portrait  of  Dana  P.  Colhum,  980. 
Mark  Hopkins,  919. 
Samnel  Gridley  Howe,  391. 
Matthew  Vassar,  1. 
Poseo,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Postal  Service,  Instruction  in,  910. 
Potsdam,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Prsleetfo,  according  to  Quintilian,  110. 
Praise  from  good  men,  Lo%'e  of,  62,  481. 
PraU,  J.  P.,  on  Military  Drill.  599. 
Precocity,  mental,  not  hopeful,  58,  499. 

**         moral,  508. 
Preroatare  Efforts,  to  be  avoided,  99. 
Preparatory  Normal  Schools,  179. 
primary  Instruction,  System  of  in  France,  954. 
condition  of,  981. 
in  Ireland,  136,  140. 
Primary  Schools,  lowest  grade  in  Cities,  568. 
, Necessity  and  Character  of,  568. 
School-house  and  furniture,  568. 
'Playground,  568. 
Teaeher,  560. 
Course  of  Instruction,  569. 
Printing,  Invention  of,  and  Common  Schools,  418. 
Private  Teaching  and  Public  Schools,  114. 

Uuintilian  on,  114. 
Progressive^  all  Mental  Training  should  be,  91. 
Pronunciation,  114. 
Protestant  Schools  in  Catholic  Ireland,  134 

ehildien  in  Irish  Nat.  Schools,  158. 
Frovidenoe,  R.  I.,  Plan  of  Schoot-housea  in,  589. 
Provincial  centers  of  Intellect  and  Science,  367. 
Prussia,  legal  provision  for  Teachers,  165. 
Practical  operations  of,  169. 
Teachers,  social  condition  of,  170. 
Coane  of  training  for,  186, 171. 
Examination,  173. 
Respected  as  public  OfficerS|  174. 
Promotion,  174. 
Number,  in  1838  169. 
Superior  Public  Schools,  179 
*ublie  Schools,  versos  Privnte  Schools,  114. 
Schools  for  Cities  and  Villoges,  568. 
Neoessity  of  Gradation,  563. 
Principles  of  Clnssiffcation,  506. 
Plan  of  Gradation,  €68. 
Primary  Schools,  568. 
Secondary  Schools,  560. 
High  Schools.  570. 
Intermediate,  schfiols,  570. 
Supplementary,  571. 
Plans  of  School-houses  for,  573. 
Speaking,  104. 
Poatshment,  Nalure*s  Penaltv  for  Disobedienee,  500. 
Pyrits,  Normal  School  at.  190. 
Pythagoras,  education  defined  by,  3S0. 
'Enigmatical  Sentences  of,  109. 


dttintilian,  cdueatioD  of  the  orator,  IIL 

Parents  should  be  hopeful,  111. 

Nufies,  111. 

Parents,  111. 

Psdagogi.  111. 

Instroc.  Iieffun  early  by  Teachers,  made  agraean  IIL 

Learning  the  Alphabet,  119. 

Penmanship,  113. 

Rending,  Definition,  Pronunciation,    113. 

Public  Schools  and  Family  Tuition  compnted,  114. 

Disposition  and  Abilities  of  Pupils  ascertntned.  118 

Management  to  be  varied  with  diflereat  Pupila,  118. 

Relaxation  and  Play,  118. 

Corporal  Punishment,  119. 

Grammar,  119. 

Reading.  120. 

Composition,  113, 199. 

Music,  193. 

Geometry.  196. 

Choice  of  teacher  in  reference  to  higher  studies,  198 

Studies  to  be  adapted  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  13L 

Duties  of  Pupils  to  Teachers,  139. 

Much  and  intense  study  safe  when  varied,  139. 
Quick  and  Slow  Wits,  58. 
Quinet,  E.,  387. 

Ramsden,  on  National  Edneatiofi,  17. 

When  education  begins.  19. 
Randall,  S.  S ,  Tribute  to  6.  Bawley,  07. 
Rashness,  in  word  and  act,  104. 
Ratichins.  W.,  and  Instruct,  in  the  Vemaeolar,  419. 
Plan  of  Teaching  LanKunges,  419. 
Employment  of  German  Language  In  School,  490. 
Raumer,  R.  von.  155. 
on  study  of  German  Language,  155,  400. 
Set.  German  Language. 
Rnwiinson.  R.,  on  Physical  Drill  in  School,  519. 
Reartinn,  Natnre*s  Law  of  Discipline,  496. 
a  System  of  Pure  Justice.  503 
applied  to  the  Nursery,  501. 
School,  SOi. 
Toilet,  509. 
Plavs.506. 
Grave  Affairs.  50R. 
Easily  understood  by  Children,  504. 
Mutually  advnntngeoits,  504. 
Read  inc.  how  taught  in  Rome,  113. 
with  TTndeistanding,  190. 
teste  for.  how  enroumged,  191,  344. 
Real  Schools  in  Baden,  947. 
RMsoninr,  order  of  Exercises  in,  353. 
Recapitulations.  339. 

Oral  and  written,  339. 
Reflection.  Exercises  in,  33,  353. 
Reform  Schools  in  Baden.  951. 
Reid.  D.  B..  popularized  study  of  Chemistry,  50. 
Relations  of  Things.  33. 
Relaxation  and  Play,  IIP. 
Religion,  in  Edorntion,  970. 

Sentiment  of,  970. 
Religious  Imrtroetion  in  Irish  Schools,  137,  151. 
French  Schools,  970. 
Baden,  Schools,  937. 
Associations  and  Edneatlon.  964, 960. 
R^mosat.  M  ,  Circular  drawn  by.  978. 
Rendu.  E.,  cited  on  Education  and  Religion.  963. 
Republic  of  Ijetters ;  Napoleon  At  Gnixot  on,  379. 
Repiitaiion,  the  resnit  of  virtnons  action,  483. 
Rescue  Institutions  in  Baden,  951. 
Resemblanres  to  be  studied,  99. 
Revenge.  Lesson  on,  87. 
Rewards  in  Family  Government,  479. 
Rhenans,  B..  Geographia,  in  1531.  401. 
Rhode  Island,  school- houses  in,  573,  .Wl 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  989. 
Preliminary  Mensnrea,  989.  ^ 

ProfiMor»liip  of  Didactics  in  Brown  University,  9Bi 
Private  Normal  School  at  Provideoee.  9m. 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  at  Bristol,  987. 
Circular,  in  1861, 987. 
Richter,  cited,  509. 
1  Rieder.  F.,  Rhetorica]  Miner,  la  1493, 40L 
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Rioffi,  for  gjoiDMtio  ozaieiMi,  517. 

IDiHtntKHW,  548. 
Rod,  OM  o(y  io  fOTerament,  470. 
Roedcier.  Coaat,  Lettar  from,  373. 
RoowB  View*  on  Edocation.  III. 

Catliolie  Children  in  Irish  National  Schools,  153. 
Romanees,  old  German,  437. 
Root,  N.  W.  T.,  on  School  AmowroenU,  SS4. 
Rami,  365. 

Royor-CoKard,  964, 37S. 
Rwal  Exeaniona,  44. 
Rufkin,  eitad,  10. 

The  Aima  of  Edneation,  19. 

Sackrilb.  Sir  fU,  60. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  in  Prassia,  176. 

inPmaea,97L 
Sarinf  Lessons.  564. 
Scholar,  Marks  of  a  good,  61, 118. 
Scholar's  Fund,  168. 
School  Architecture.  563. 
School  Books,  in  Ireland.  147. 

Elementary,  in  fifteeotn  eentnrr,  100. 
School  Fund,  of  Connecticut,  300. 
Uooses,  in  Ireland,  147. 
in  Prussia,  167. 
in  Prance,  976. 
in  Rhode  Island,  573. 
ia  Connecticut,  600. 

Garden  attached,  167. 
Library  for  Teaehen,  167 
at  Sturembers,  161. 
Sehoot-bouee,  Plans  of,  563. 
Plans  for  two  or  more  scb<io1s  in  same  hulldinCi  563. 
Two  Grades    Center  Mill.  R.  I..  573. 
••        "         Coventry.  R.  I.,  574. 
••        •*  Warren,  R.  I.,  57.^. 

«        **         Chepachet,  R.  I..  575. 
Three  Grades— Pa wtuoket,  R.  I.,  570. 
Dillerent  Grades,  Providence,  R.  L,  581. 
Primary  SchuokL5dl. 
Intermediate.  581 
Grammar,  584. 
Hich  8r.hool.  503. 
High  School,  Middletown.  619. 
Primarv  and  Secondary,  Hartford,  600. 
Three  tirades,  Hartford,  601. 
Htgb  School,         ^       604. 
Schoolmaster.  Ttie,  by  Aschem.    See  Ascham,  57. 

How  prevent  Crime,  91. 
Schoolmistress,  in  Prumia,  166,  178. 
SchnUelius,  J.  S,  German  Grammar,  430. 
Sehrader,  C  433. 
Schuppins,  L  B..  443. 
Seieoee  and  Society,  956. 
Scientific  Information  to  Cliildren,  339. 

TeroM,  how  Taught,  337. 
SeripCareo,  Reading  of,  in  Irish  Nat.  Schools,  137. 
Iflsisced  on  by  Church  Education  Society,  153. 
Secondary  Instmction  in  France,  357 
Napoleon*s  Designs  for,  358. 
Struggle  between  Power  and  Liberty,  350. 
Bill  of  M.  Guisot.  360. 
Prqjects  respecting,  369. 
Secondary  Instruction  in  Baden,  933. 
Ckmieal  Schools.  933. 
Plan  of  Study,  937. 
Real  Schools,  947. 

Plan  of  Study,  94a 
Bnnher  Schooh,  948. 
Plan  of  Study,  940. 
Higher  Inatitutioos  for  Girls,  930. 
Orphan  Asylums,  951. 
Rescue  Institutions,  9.M. 
Institutions  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind,  9S9. 
Secondary  Schools  in  Cities,  560. 
Sedentary  Habits  in  School,  578. 
Self-Activity  and  Edneation,  15, 99& 
Self- Denial,  83.  47B. 
tfelf-Govemment.  510. 

Power  or  Edneation,  3S8L 


Senses,  how  cultivated,  31,  347. 

Proiwrties  ascertained  by,  35QL 

Sight,  350. 

Feeling,  350. 

Sight  and  Feeling,  35L 

Hearing,  351. 

Tkste,  351. 

Smell,  351. 

Several,  3S8. 
Severity  witli  Children,  deprecated,  57. 
Shaki|ieare,  11. 

Shawm-pan,  of  the  Chinese,  95. 
Sheldon,  £.  A.,  and  Object  Teaching,  318. 
Short,  Dr.,  Education  defined  by,  13. 
Sieyes,  Abb€,  and  Guisot,  373. 
Size,  33. 
Sleep,  Phito.  105. 

Locke,  479. 

Sfiencer,  4S9. 
Slow  but  sure  Development,  58. 
Social  Duties,  Lesson  on,  00. 
Socrates,  on  the  average  Caiiaaity,  61. 

Msrks  of  a  good  wit,  61,  09. 

Cited.  103,  107. 
Soest,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Sooth,  Dr.,  on  Habit,  13. 

South  Carolina,  Ez^nditureson  Military  SchooU,  SOL 
Speaking  and  Writing,  76. 
Species,  90. 
Specimen  Lesson  on  Objects,  353. 

Perception,  354. 

Observation,  354. 

Reflection,  355. 

Reasoning,  355.  t 

Spencer,  H.,  Thoughts  on  Education,  485. 

Physical  Education,  485. 

("ood— Sugar  and  Fruit,  480.  i 

duality  and  Vsriety  of  Food,  488. 

Clothing.  488. 

Ezercise,  490. 

Excess  of  MenUl  Activity,  400. 

Genera  I  Results  of  Modern  Physical  Training,  499 

Preservation  of  Health  a  Duty,  496. 

Moral  Education,  496. 
Special  prap.  for  the  Management  of  Children,  40& 
Nature's  Law  of  Discipline,  498. 
Ezam|il«  of  the  Rule  of  Renction,  501. 
Consequences  of  Observing  Nature's  Rule,  503. 
Advanteges  of  Method  of  Normal  Renction,  5U& 
True  Relation  of  Parent  and  Child,  506. 
How  to  desl  with  |rave  Offenses,  5U7. 

Commands,  few,  decisive,  and  consistent,  500. 

Aim  of  Discipline  is  Self-government,  510. 
Stanley,  Lord.  Plan  of  Nat.  Educ.  in  Ireland,  136w 
State  and  Education,  957,  393. 

Duty  oC  to  Science,  957. 

and  Church,  in  Reloiion  to  Educ,  909,  360. 
SteUin.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Siewait,  D.,  on  VisiU  to  Shops,  &o.,  45. 
Stierler,  C.  von,  German  Grammar,  435. 
Stilpo,  109. 
Strabo,  ouoted,  63. 
Stralsund,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Studies,  Plan  of.  at  Classical  School  937. 

Real  School,  94& 

Higher  Burgher  School,  940. 
Study.  Hard,  139,  460. 

Varied,  139. 
Stulx  Orphan  House  at  Baden.  951. 
Slurmius,  J .  cited,  64, 159,  408. 
Stylus,  among  the  Romans,  113. 
Summaries,  Oral  and  Written,  341. 
Suoerior  Instruction  in  France,  30. 

Acknowledged  Succem  of,  in  Paris,  363. 

Deficiences,  in  the  Provinces,  363.  366. 

Vacancies  in  Chairs  in  College  of  France,  361 

Restriction  from  Liberty  of  Teaching,  365. 

Plaa  of  four  provincial  Colleges,  368.  ,.. 

Domestic  Life  provided  for,  369. 
Supplementarr  Schoob  in  Cities,  57L 
Swimming,  465. 
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Tainteh,  C.  C,  Embj  on  Crime  and  Ednentinn,  77. 
Talleyimod,  Report  on  Public  [nitroetinn.  8S8. 
TkMe,  eorrect  Notiooa  eviy  taught,  338. 

aiidMomJ»,S3L 
Tate,  T.,  1931 

Teeeber,  a  parental  Relation,  198. 
Teadien,  ProfeMionaJ  TrainiDcor  in  Ireland,  130, 150. 
Model  School,  139,  140. 
Traioinf  Department,  141. 
in  PniMia,  J65. 
Dotiei  defined,  16S. 
Certificate  of  Capacttj,  168. 
Hoow  and  Gaiden,  liH. 
Boarding  Round,  167. 
Privilege  to  Travel,  1661 
Pension,  168. 
Soeial  Influence,  171. 
Confeiencea,  170. 
Superannaaled,  181. 
Normal  ColkfM,  184. 
in  Baden,  84S. 

Offioial  PoMtioB,  340. 
io  France,  271. 


Suspicion  or  371,  377. 
Retideneet  for,  371. 


Support  made  eompulMrjr.  871. 
Circular  to.  by  Guitot,  87B. 
Minioo  of,  336,  37& 
Dutiei,  16S.  370. 
Power  in  Moral  Educatfon,  37DL 
Relatioo*  to  Parents,  »«i 
Civil  Authorities,  880. 
Clergy,  880. 
Choice  of,  according  to  Plutarch,  lOL 

dtttntilian,  188. 
How  regarded  by  Pupils,  138. 
Teaeheis'  Certificates,  166w 
Conferences,  167. 
Houses  and  Gardens,  168. 
School-fees,  16a 
Oflfcial  Position.  I68L 
Visits  to  Schools,  16& 
Importance  to  Society,  160L 
Social  Position,  170. 
Organists,  170. 
Professional  Training,  171. 
Pansione,  181. 
Periodicals,  188. 
Works  on  Pedagogy,  183. 
Institutes  in  R.  Island.  989L 
Teaehing,  bad,  )03l 
Good,  103. 
Libertv  of.  365w 
Restraints  of,  36S. 
Teasing  with  Questions,  343. 
Teehnlcal  School  U  CaTlsrabe,  910L 

Terms,  how  taught,  337. 
Tenderness  towards  Children,  115,  463. 
Theological  Education.  338. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  496. 
Thierry,  A.,  and  Historical  Studies,  384. 
Thiers,  M.,  373, 38L 

Thomasius,  C,  first  Lecturer  in  (3ermaB,443. 
Thummeyer,  I.,  163. 
rimotbeus,  130. 
Fon^e,  command  of,  106L 
Topics,  among  Rhetoricians,  115. 
Trade  or  Industrial  School,  Plan  of,  in  1647, 190. 
Trades,  History  of,  prepared  by  W.  P.,  806. 
Value  of,  to  all  Classes,  a0& 
to  Apprentices,  806. 
^TniMietion,  Value  of.  In  aeqoiring  Latin,  73. 
Travel,  foreign,  Asoham  on,  70. 
QVees  and  Wits  should  develop  slowly,  58L 
T'levesi  Normal  School  at,  190. 

tJneovered  School-room,  or  Play-groond,  566. 
Ungraded  Schools,  563. 

T.  H.  Johns.  004. 
A.  Bacon  604. 


TTnited  Stotes,  Land  Policy  and  Schools,  3S0L 
University  of  Prance,  350. 

OpponenU  to,  in  1833,  357. 

Views  of  the  Liberals,  357. 
the  Church.  357. 

Napoleon's  Idea  of,  356. 

GttiBot's  Plans  for,  360. 

Vassar.  M.,  53. 

Memoir,  53. 

Portrait,  1. 

Benefactions.  54. 

Statement  or  Plan.  55. 

Amount  of  Gift.  56. 
Vassar  Female  College,  5. 

Plan  of,  54. 

Endowment  of,  56. 
Vellus  Auroum,  of  W.  P.,  904. 
Vernacular  Tongue  in  Learning  Latin^  168. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Instruction  of  Idiots,  3Q6b 
Virgil.  110. 

Virginia.  Expenditures  on  Military  Schools,  581. 
Virtue,  the  valuable  Part  of  Education,  14. 
Visible  Illustrations,  335. 
Visiu  by  Children,  to  Cabinets  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Itc, 
Vocation  of  a  Child,  to  be  ascertained,  345. 

Wackemagel,  P.,  Gems  of  German  Poetry,  Ice.,  IXL 
Wand,  Gymnastic  Exercises  with,  557. 

Illustrations,  557. 
Warmth  of  the  Body,  Locke,  463. 

Bpencer,  488. 
Warren,  R.  I .  School-boose  in,  576. 
Washington,  quotedby  Guizot,  357. 
Webster,  P.,  oited^  387,  513. 

Educational  Policy  of  New  Engtand,  337. 
Weights.  Standard  Measures,  34. 
Weissenfels,  Normal  School  at.  100. 
Wessenberg  Rescue  House,  at  Durlach,  358. 
Whately,  R.,  on  Edocatlon,  18. 
Whewell,  W.,  Definition  of  Education,  11. 
Whichote,  on  Knowledge  of  Nature's  Laws,  13. 
Whipping,  57,  105. 

Ascnam,  57. 

Locke,  479,  488. 

Plutarch,  105. 

Quiotilian,  119. 
Whitney,  I.,  Example  of  Ascham's  Method,  73. 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Teachers,  181. 
Williston  Seminary,  337. 
Women,  Effect  of  mental  over-effort  opoD,  401 
Work-house  Schools,  143. 
Work-shop,  for  making  Models,  317. 
Wotton,  sir  W.,  13. 

Successive  Steps  io  Education,  13. 
Wyle,  N.  von.  Art  of  drawing  Papen,  417. 
Wyse,  T.,  cited,  133. 

Toung  Children,  Course  of  Mentl  Training  for,  81, 330. 

Boys  and  Girls  should  be  taught  alike,  &1. 

Inventive  Faculties,  331. 

Perceptive        **         81. 

Observing        "         38. 

Reflective,        **        33. 

Use  of  Language,  343. 
Touth,  Parentol  oare  of,  108. 

ZoOIogy,  in  Conversatioo,  47. 
Zurich,  Federal  Polytechnic  School.  311. 
Subjects  of  Instrueti<m — classified  by  Schools,  3ll 

School  of  Architecture,  311. 

School  of  Civil  Engineoring.  811. 

School  of  Industrial  Mechanics,  313. 

School  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  813. 

School  of  Forestry.  814. 

School  of  Philosophical  and  Political  Science,  314. 
Apparatus,  Cabinets  for  Instruct.,  Metho<b,  Ice,  816k 


Ziehen,  397. 
8.  Langdoo,  004. 
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A-B-C-Booxs,  593. 

Chioen,  Penian  and  Greek,  SOU, 

LKtin  or  Italian,  504. 

Gannan,  507,  648. 

EnfflMh,  507.  648. 

New  Enclaod,  600. 
Aoademie  Education  in  United  States,  530 
Aeadenie^  MUiUry,  UiMory  of,  8,  :r7H,  385. 
Ase  of  AdmiHioo  to  MiliUiy  SeliooU. 

Fnoco— Polytechnic,  63. 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  at  Meta,  138. 
8K.  Cyr,  181. 
flanmur,  S48. 
Prytan€a,SS7. 
Naval  Schools,  983. 
SUff  School,  3S0. 

PnMta— Cadet  House.  310,  314. 
School  OiTiaioo.  346. 
Divisioa  School. 
Staff  School,  220. 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  35L 
Aeoostica,  I5». 

Aeiobats,  laats  of,  pmctioed  by  Freneh  Soldiers,  37S. 
Activity,  Love  of  in  Children,  620. 
A^jotaot  in  Prussian  Service,  336. 
Alphabet,  Dloslrated,  507,  6U0. 

Methods  of  Tenching,  503,  OOL 

Gingerbread,  507,  500. 

Dice,  500. 

Comeoina.  648. 
A  ides-de-Camp,  945, 336. 
Alpbra,  distinguished  from  Arithmetic,  31. 

Preparatory  to  Polytechnic,  31,  36. 
Aoialieum  Orphan-house  in  Greece,  501. 
Aninab,  Lesson  on,  617. 
Analysis,  01. 
Anilhilogy,  German,  SIX 
Aonabufg.  Military  Orphan-house,  343. 
Aoalytioal  Geometry,  4l. 
AppMoo,  S.,  Portrait,  1. 

Memoir,  403. 

Tribute  by  Dr.  Huntington,  405. 

Edueatkmal  Bisnefaetions,  406. 
Application,  works  of,  at  Mats,  815. 
Applied  Mechanics,  905. 
Apprehension,  or  Understanding^  17. 
Arbttnrient  Ejamination,  303,  3iD0. 
Arehiieetore  of  Military  Buildings,  900. 
Aristotle,  oo  Obedience  to  Parents,  05. 
Arithmetic,  preparatory  to  Polvtechiiic,  14, 19. 

True  End  and  Method  of.  14,  737. 
Artillery  and  Eiyioeera,  Schools  for,  133, 150, 351 

Pranee— at  Metx,  133. 
History  of,  137. 

Prussia— at  Berlin,  334,  367. 
Artillery  Coune  at  Mats,  156, 174. 

Berlin,  351, 367. 
Artillery  Practice,  388. 
ArtUlen  Train,  165, 170. 
Arms,  Manufacture  and  repair  of,  960. 
Anakes,  benefactor  of  Greek  Education,  900. 
Aapirantea,  in  Prussian  Systam,  903. 
Attack  and  Defehse  of  places.  100. 
Authorities  oo  French  Prussian  MUit  Schools,  8;  7! 
Avoeatioaal,  SBl 


Bache,  A.  D.,  337. 
Bachelor  of  Sciean*^  In  France,  40 
Bacon,  Ijord.  and  Realistic  Teaching,  647. 
Bailey,  E..  Memoir,  430. 

Portrait,  401. 

Labors  in  behalf  of  Female  Education,  338,  435 

Character.  445. 
BaiMume,  Artillery  School  at,  137. 
Barometon,  13U. 
Barracks,  130,  151. 
Beausobre,  on  Military  Schools,  885. 
Basedow,  Aims  of.  410. 
Battaries,  168,  386. 
Becker.  K.  P.,  460. 
Bells.  Dumb,  for  Eiercise,  677. 
Beiieke.  417  433. 
Berlin,  Aniflery  and  Engineers  School  at,  301,  SSL 

Cniiet  Houses.  301,  310. 

Stafl*  Schnol,  330,  305. 
Berthollet,  56. 
Bexout,  31. 
Bible,  on  Filial  Obedience.  03. 

Huw  far  used  in  learning  to  rendi  473. 
Bifurcation,  in  French  Lyc6es.  47. 
Biographv  of  S.  Appletoo,  4U3. 

B.  Bniley,  430. 
Biut.  57. 

Blaekbonrd.  used  bv  Comenins,  648. 
Boniu,  H..  Study  of  German  Lang,  in  Gymnasium,  40T 
B«ioks.  See  Text-books. 
Boston  Grammar  Schools,  701.  719. 
Boston  High  School  for  Girls.  4115. 

Re|K>rt  on,  by  Mavor  Quiocy,  435. 

Review  of,  do..  49S. 
BoRtun  Latin  School,  930, 550. 

Under  Master  Cheever,  S.'hl. 
"  '•     Gardner.  555.  ■ 

Regulations  in  1861, 557. 

Mr.  Everett  on,  556.  ^ 

B<MtuQ^  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Training,  606. 

Origm,  Organization,  and  Results,  6(16. 
Bourse*,  358,  364, 374. 
Bowdoin  Grammar  School.  708. 
Break  downs  in  Pulytochnic,  85. 

**  •*      at  Berlin,  395. 

Brewe^  T.  M.,  on  Qoincy  School,  713. 
Brest,  Naval  School  at,  363. 
Bridges,  School  for  Engineers  of,  80. 

Instruction  at  MeUc,  184,  313. 
Briffnde  School,  151. 
Buflbn,  on  Style  in  Composition,  494. 
Buildings,  for  Polytechnic,  70. 

Artillery  at  Mets,  138. 

St.  Cyr,  399. 

Cadet  Huoses  at  Berlin2313. 

Artillery  ••       397. 

Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  337. 

Construction  of  Military,  9U0. 

Cadet  Corps  in  Prussia,  310. 

Cadet  Houses  in  Prussia,  301. 

Cady,  I.  F.,  Article  b^.  561 

Calkins,  N.  A.^n  Object  Teaching,  638l 

Calorimetry,  133. 

Cannon,  163,  300. 
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CartridfCft.  903. 
Capo  d^  l«uia,  Coant,  573. 
CaMrnaMat,  80. 
CutrametaUon,  18i. 
Cateehitinf  by  Teadier,  494. 
Cavalry  Sehoola— Fraoce,  SB5^  945. 
Ceoiur  Clawaa,  314. 
CaiMurea,  or  nredieatat,  909. 
CerUfl«atM.  XM. 
Chanoinf,  W.  E.,  453. 

Nature  and  Dijoity  of  Teadier*t  Office,  453. 

True  Aim  of  Educaliou,  454. 

ProfeMional  School  for  Teacbera,  455. 

Lerislative  Action  for  Common  School,  458. 

Public  Lands  fur  Education,  457. 
Chemistry,  40. 

rbildhoob.  Laws  of,  600.  090. 
Chinese  Proverb  on  Filial  Obedieooe,  407. 

Alphabet-leacbins,  503. 
Chrestomathiea,  585. 
Cioero,  409. 
CTItiiraut.  91. 

Classical  Instruction,  561. 
CInssification  at  Polytechoio,  60, 80. 

Mete,  147. 

St.  Cyr,  938. 

Suiff.953,95e. 
Co-efficienU  of  Influence,  60,  147,  938,  958. 
CtBtus,  or  Course  of  Study  at  Berliu,  '35L 
Colberg,  Military  School  at,  9H4. 
Cleobotus,  O.,  and  Common  Schoob  in  Greece,  579. 
Color,  l^esson  on,  614. 
Consenius,  J.  A.,  Educational  Labors  o^  634. 

PDpilof  Bacon's  Philosophv,  647.  . 

Orbis  Pictus,  translated  by  Hoote,  647. 
Conroiasions— Military,  Prussia,  904. 
Commissior  in  Military  Educatioo,  English,  8. 
Common  Schools  in  Greece,  573. 
Common  Schools,  Ijegislative  aid  for,  456. 

Defined  and  Limited,  470. 

Graromrr  in,  471. 
Coinpetition,  System  of,  8, 85, 973,  380. 
Compositioo  on  Military  SubjecU,  300, 331. 
Conceptions,  608. 
Construction,  906, 919. 
Conduct,  151,  937. 
Contentt  of  Number  XXVIII.,  5. 
"       XXIX.,  40L 

Polytechnic  School,  53. 

Special  MiliUry  Schools  in  Fraooe,  183. 
Prussia.  977. 
Corps  of  Guards  at  Potsdam, 945. 
Cosmuxraphv,  46. 
Cost  or  Military  Schools,  France,  10. 

Prussia,  90G. 
Council  of  Improvement,  50. 
Coontry  Life,  Value  of  to  a  Child,  490. 
Cowley,  A.,  Memoir,  651. 

Plan  of  a  PhiUisophical  Collefe.  651. 
Credit  System— French,  75,  80, 153,  191. 

Prussian,  999. 
Crosby,  A.,  quoted.  611. 
Curmtorium,  326,  359. 

Daily  Routine  at  Polytechnic,  73. 

Nets,  140. 

St.  Cyr.  956. 

SUIT,  953. 

Cadet  Houses.  317. 

Artillery  at  Berlin,  371. 

Division,  391. 

Orphan-house,  341. 
Dative  Case,  in  the  German  Languafe,  465. 
Defree  in  Science.  50. 
Depot  de  la  Guerre,  946. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  45, 07. 
Dialing,  197. 
Diesterwef,  A.,  Teacher's  Guide,  411. 

Exercises  iu  Intuition  and  Speaking,  411. 

Deficiencies  of  his  own  Early  Education,  414. 
Dice,  with  Letters  of  Alphabet,  509. 
^  dictation  and  Copying,  470. 


DiiTerential  Calcalns,  01. 

Discipline,  994.  314. 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Classical  Stadias,  56L 

Division  Schools  of  Prusaia,  980, 901,  m 

History,  980,  903.  392. 

Building,  Jte.,  399. 

Studies,  391. 

Pupils,  391. 

Teacbefs,  390. 

Defeeta,  393. 
Dodge,  A.  W.,  on  E.  Bailey,  440. 
Domestic  Life,  390, 3:f0. 
Douai,  first  French  Artillery  School,  137. 
Drawing,  Preparatory.  40. 

Geometrical,  07,  958. 

Topographical,  104. 

Military,  175.  179. 304. 
Dumh-Bells,  material,  size,  weight.  678. 

Lewis'  New  Exercises  with,  6t)7. 
Dynamics,  119. 

Ecole  Royale  Militalre,  995. 
Education,  Military,  3. 

French,  10. 

Prussian,  984. 
Education,  True  Aim  of.  454,  605,  658,  791 

Public,  Public  Lands  for,  457. 
Electricity,  193. 
Elementary  Schools,  338, 349, 757, 795. 

Grammar  in,  465. 
Ellis,  R.,  on  Boston  Grammar  Schools,  719. 
Employment  on  leaving  MilitarySchools,  398. 
Emulation  in  French  Schools,  373. 

Prussian,  348. 
Eufineers,  rank  in  Frauoe,  974. 

Prussia,  989. 

Schools  for  in  France,  137,  997. 

Prussia,  394,  367. 
Equitation,  941. 
E(]uilibrium  «>f  Foires,  100. 
Euays  on  Military  Subjects,  331. 
Etat  Major  in  French  Service,  944. 
Everett,  E.,  Remarks  on  Boston  Latin  Sohool,  550 

on  Everett  School-house,  791. 

on  Female  Education.  793. 
Everett  Grammar  School-house,  790. 
Examination,  Entrance,  78,  933,  903, 309,  348. 

Yearly^m 

Final,  77. 

Promotion,  154. 

Oral,  81. 

Written,  905.  303,  330. 
Exercises  in  Thinking,  414. 

Practical,  415. 
Expense  of  Military  Schools— France,  lOi 

Prussia.  900. 

to  Foreigoen,  311. 

Failures  in  Entrance  Examination,  70. 

Final,  85. 
Faith  and  Love  in  Education,  605. 
Farriers,  School  for,  944. 
Farmers,  470. 
Femnle  Education  in  Boston,  435,  793. 

Greece,  590. 

Russia.  798. 

Everett  on,  793. 
Fencing,  391. 

Fichte,  on  I.«aming  by  Heart,  417, 490. 
Field  Artillery,  170. 

Fortifications,  185,  307. 
Forces  in  Machines,  HI. 
Foreign  Students  In  Military  Schools,  3U. 
Form  and  Sixe,  Lesson  on,  619. 
Fortification,  189,  307. 

Field,  185.  307. 

Permanent,  180,308. 

Practical  Exercises,  386,  309. 
France,  Military  System  and  School,  7, 

Auiliorities  respecting,  8. 

ConteiiU  of  Treatise  on,  6,  53, 13S. 
Frederick  WiUiam,  984. 
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FMdOTtek  the  GiMt,  a8S»  9B8. 

Fice  Competition,  57,  8S. 

Fi«enacei,349. 

Free  Schoob  io  Engluid,  SB. 

Virf  inia,  533. 

MaMechuMtti,  533. 

Coonecticut,  533. 
Fmeh  LaogaafB  in  Germnn  SehooU,  301. 
FriedUader,  Hirtorr  of  Pnusian  War  Sebool  »4. 
Fnierbaeh,  L.,  Object  Teaehiaf.  411,  498. 

EHentiai  O^ant  of  Philotophj,  433. 

GalTanism,  194. 

Geoeral  Edaeatioo,  4, 9B4,  319. 

(Seodeiy,  197. 

Geona|rfiT.  301. 

GeoTagy.m 

Geolof  ical  Exeonion,  90S. 

Geocnetry,  SI,  S8,  97. 

German  Lang uaf*  in  Freneh  Schools,  48,  917,  998. 

German  Laoguage  in  German  Eioboolt,  460 

Oflloe  of  Schools  in  relation  to,  4tfi. 

CooBmoo  Schools,  404. 

Teachers*  Seminaries,  484. 

Gymnasia,  499. 

Higher  Boifher  Sebool,  590. 

UniTeisitT,594. 
GiUespie,  W.  M.,  IL 
GoTemesses  io  Russia,  79. 
Graded  Schools,  Plans  of  Sehool-hnuns  for,  701. 
Grammar  School,  Orif  inal  Idea  of,  719. 
Grammar,  when  and  where  Taught,  400. 

Becker  on,  404. 

Grimm,  406. 
Gon-oarriafss,  105. 
Gunpowder,  Manulaetore  of,  88,  304. 
CSoCssnger,  Style  and  Bxereises,  500. 
Greeoe,  Modem,  571. 

Education  under  Turkish  Rule.  571. 

System  of  Public  Instruction  under  King  Otho^  573. 

Ciommon,  or  Elementary,  573. 

Seeondary.  Sl^l. 

Real,  or  Scientific,  580. 

Higher,  for  Girls,  500. 

Orphan  Houses.  501. 

Univenity  of  Athens,  59L 

Territorial  Divisions,  574. 

Teachers,  577. 

Examinations,  578. 

Teaefaen  Seminary  at  Athena,  579. 

Course  of  Study,  584. 

Private  Schools.  583. 

Ecclesiastical  Schools.  588. 

BenefactSi  of  Eduoatioa,  500. 
Greek  Religion,  574. 
Gymnasium  in  Prumia,  300,  315,  499 

in  Greece,  581. 

in  Russia,  7i8. 
Gymnastics  in  France,  330.  358. 

School  for,  at  Vincennes  905. 
Gymnastics,  The  New.  by  D.  Lewis,  065. 

Normal  Institute  for,  in  Boston,  606. 

Wand  Exercises,  668. 

Domb-Belb,    '*    677. 

Hanloo,  W.,  the  Gvmnast,  679. 

Harkness,  Prof.,  Texi-books  by  567. 

Hamiwsh,  Dr.,  345. 

HarUib  S.,  Memoir.  649. 

Heart,  Laarning  *y  and  mitk,  417. 

Heat,  110. 

Begener.  T..  Instr*n.  in  Written  Language,  479,  478. 

Health,  true  oMasure  of,  080. 

Helleoic  Schools,  58L 

Heltdorf,  History  of  Beriin  Aitillenr  School,  SSL 

Hieeke,  Instruction  in  Gernmn,  504 

High  German  Language,  495. 

HippoWy,  943. 

Hvher  Boigher  School.  SSI. 

Books  relatinr  to,  SA 

Diilhrs  from  Gymoaaium,  5B9i 


History,  General,  303. 

in  the  Reading  Books  of  differaot  Nations,  476. 
HoiTmeister,  49£ 
Holleben,  Col.  von,  348. 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  649. 

Training  School  of,  649. 
Hongeamp,  F.  C,  475. 
Hoow,  C,  Memoir,  647. 

Translation  of  Comenins*  Orbis  Picius,  646. 

Extracts  from,  646. 
Horn-book,  507. 
Hours  of  Attendance,  Jcc,  in  Polytechnic,  77. 

Artillery  and  Engineers  at  Metx,  145. 

Staff  at  Paris,  959. 

St.  Cyr.  934. 

Cadet  School  at  Berlin,  317. 
Human  Body,  as  Material  for  Teaching,  492. 
Hnmphiey,  U.,  Addram  at  Westfleld,  655. 
Huntmgton,  Dr.,  on  8.  Appletoo,  405. 
Hydraulics,  1 15. 

Hydraulic  Constructions,  919,  367. 
Hydrodynamics,  117. 
Hydrograpbert,  86. 
Hydrostatics,  117. 

Idiomatic  and  Gmmmatical  Forms,  S04. 
Illustrations,  PortraiU,  1,  4U1. 

School  Architecture,  541,  559,  653  607. 

Horn-book,  508. 

Primer,  600. 

New  Gymnastics,  665. 
Infantry,  Schools  for  Officers  in.  925. 
Insiiection  of  French  Military  Schooh,  0. 

Prussian,  350. 
Integral  Calculus,  03. 
Intellect,  Exercises  for,  418. 
Interrt^tions,  G6n6rales,  74. 

Particulieres,  74. 
Intuition,  414,  419. 

Faculty  of,  410. 

Kinds,  495. 

Sentient,  495. 

Mathematical,  495. 

Mornl  and  Religious,  4ML 

Esthetic,  4^. 

Highest  Human  Ideal,  427. 

Social,  4*27. 

Realixed  in  the  Teacher,  498. 
Intuitional  Exercises,  411,  418. 

Embrace  Pereept'u.,  Cuiicept'n.,  and  Expremion,  410. 

Seeing.  Hearing,  and  Expressing,  491. 
Iron.  Working  in,  900. 
Irregular  Scbuols  in  Greece,  574. 

Johannes,  P.,  on  Education  in  Greece,  571. 
Jones,  M.  E.  M.,  Laws  of  ChiUhood,  0^0. 

Labors  of,  at  Oswego,  443. 
Junior  Department,  in  French  Military  Schools,  979. 

Kehrein,  J.,  German  Reader,  487. 

Kinematics,  105. 

Knowledge,  Love  od  630. 

Kokonis.  J.,  Manual  of  Monitorial  Method,  577. 

Kriegs-Schooi  at  Berlin,  390. 

Laboratory,  380. 

La  FItfehe,  MiliUry  Orphan  School  at,  957. 

La  Grange,  58. 

Lands,  Public,  457. 

Landsturm,  Prussian,  989. 

Landwebr,  989. 

Language,  Relations  to  Logic,  461. 

Feeling  of,  464. 

Oral  and  Written,  464,  468. 

Scientific  Treatment,  468. 

First  Elements,  how  mastered,  472. 

Historical  Development,  400. 
Language,  Primary  Lesson  on,  083 
La  Place.  58. 
Latin  Language  in  Lvc6es,  48. 

German  Military  Schools,  301 
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Latin  School  in  Borton,  580. 

Oricinai  Idea  of,  58t. 

Under  Master  Cheever,  530 
•*      Gould.  5Q0. 
**      Leveretfe,  500. 
"      Dixweil,  560. 
**      Gardner.  S5S,  508. 

Rulei  of  School  Comtnittee,  SSSi. 

Mr.  Everett's  Remarks  on,  530. 
Lautir,  or  Phonic  Method,  4<3. 
Lectures  at  Polytechnic.  78,  77. 

Engineer  School,  Berlin,  3S7. 
Lessing.  417. 
Lewis,  D.,  The  New  Gymoastiea,  065. 

Normal  Institute  for,  060. 
Lichteiiberg,  417. 
Life,  Actual  Experience  of,  488. 
Lifting,  in  Gymnastics,  080. 
Lincoln  Grammar  School  in  Boetoo,  714. 
Literal  I'ranslation,  504. 
Literature  in  French  Military  Boboob,  397. 

Prussian,  332. 
Lodging  of  Pupils,  387,  353. 
Logic,  49. 

and  Language,  403. 

When  and  where  taught.  408. 
Luther,  Filial  Obedience,  410. 
Lycfes  in  Franoe,  47. 

Arrangements,  47. 

Special  Course  in  Mathematics,  40. 

Degrees,  49. 

Preparation  for  St.  Cyr,  40. 

'*  Polyteehnie,  40, 
Machines,  104,  807. 
Maeiure,  W.,  and  Pestalozxianiaitt,  030. 

Proposal  to  Joseph  Neff.  030. 
Mager,  Review,  415,  410. 
Magnetism,  183. 
Manipulations  in  Chemistry,  356. 

Physics,  130. 

Pyrotechiiy,  804. 
Manufacture  of  Arms,  and  Powder,  800. 
Marching,  Easy.  860. 
Maria  Theresa.  2tMi. 
Maryie  Artillery,  88. 

Maras  for  Excellence  in  E!xaminatfoo,  08, 
MatbemntiCttl  Reasoning,  503. 
Mathematics,  13,  5U,  874,  311,  380. 
Maurice  uf  Saxony,  itiA. 
Mayo.  Dr.,  and  Pestaluxxianism,  048. 
McClellan*s  Oliservattons,  eited,  811. 
Mechanics,  4«.  104.  805. 

Applied.  807.  835. 
Medicine,  Military  Schools  of,  80L 
Memorizing,  Verbal,  417. 
Memory,  Direct  Exercises  for,  416. 

Learning  by  Heart,  410. 

with  the  Heart,  417 

Five  Steps  in,  417. 
Merit,  Scale  in  Polyteehnie,  08. 

St.  Cyr,  830. 
Metallurgy.  800. 
MethtMjs  of  Instruction,  73,  148. 

Monitorial,  574. 

Simultaneous,  577. 

Realistic,  or  Object,  038,  047. 
Metz,  Artillery  and  Engineers  School  At,  133 

History,  137. 

Buitdings,  138. 

Government,  140. 

Daily  Routine,  138. 

Instruction,  143. 

Progrnmmes  of  Subjects,  143L 

Examination,  146. 

Co-elfictents  of  liifloenee,  147. 

Subsequent  Instruction,  148. 
Mezieres,  Engineer  School  at,  137. 
Military  Art,  8U0,  836.  898. 
Military  Buildings,  .^5. 
Military  Education.  3, 7,  87S. 
Military  History,  830. 


Military  Gymnastiet,  348. 

Militia  System,  883. 

Military  Orphan-boom,  337,  34S. 

Franoe,  857. 

PruBeia.33a. 
Mining,  School  of  Applieation,  DB. 
Models,  80. 

Monpe,  and  the  Pol^rteebnfe,  90. 
Moottorial  Schools  id  Greece,  574. 
Moral  Edoeation.  SaggMtioos  on,  407. 

Eastern  Pn>veriM.«r7. 

Aristotle,  Plato,  Gtleo,  400. 

Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca,  410. 

Luther,  Moseheroseb,  Zochokke,  410. 
Moulding,  803. 

Munitions  and  Fire-works,  803. 
Muscle,  Development  of,  867. 
Music,  School  of,  10. 

instruction  in,  348. 
in  GymnasUct,  868,  077. 
Musketry,  Schools  of,  850. 

at  Vincennet,  850. 

Napoleon,  and  the  Polyteehnie,  58. 

Exactions  from  Prussia,  883. 
Natural  Philosophy,  40. 
Naval  Architects.  88. 
Naval  Artillery.  170. 
Naval  Schools.  863. 
Navigation,  813. 

Nobility,  Militarv  School  for,  88S,  348. 
NeflT,  Joseph,  and  Pestalossiaioism,  630, 
New  England  Primer,  600. 

Enlargeii,  600. 

Improved,  600. 

lIlustThted  Alphabet,  000. 
Niederer,  Kn  Exercises  of  the  Memory,  4iOL 
Normal  School  in  Greece,  579. 

Massachusetts,  658. 
Notea  of  Lectures,  331 
Number,  Lesson,  681. 


Ohedienee  to  Parents,  407. 

Eastern  Proverbs,  Bible  Teaehingt,  406b 

Greek  Authorities,  400. 

Roman        '*       409. 

German       •'        410. 
Object  Teaching,  Oswego  Convention,  009L 

Illustrations,  618. 

History  ol^  638. 
in  Russian  Schools,  786. 
Object  Lessons,  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  644. 
Observation,  Basedow  on,  418.  ^ 

Rochow,  411.  ^ 

Pestaloxzi,  413,606. 
Officer's  Commission,  886. 
Officers'  Examination,  308,  354. 
Operatives,  470. 
Optics,  186. 

Oral  fixamination,  81, 86. 
Ordnance,  103. 

Orphan  Asylums  in  Greeoa,  501. 
Orjihans,  Military  Schools  for,  French, 880. 

Prussian,  337,  348. 
Oswego  Primary  Schools,  018. 
Oswego  Convention  on  Object  Teaching,  OOSw 
Otho,  King  of  Greece,  573. 

PaymenU,  by  Pupils,  in  Military  Schools,  311. 
Pedagogical  Science  and  Modoro  PhUoeophy,  41 
Pensioners,  or  Paying  Pupils,  311. 
People,  the  Common,  411. 

Improved  Education  in  Garmaiiy,  418. 
Pepper,  Lesson  on,  085. 
Perteption,  411, 008,  047. 
Perictione,  409. 
Persian  Alphabet,  503. 
Pestaloxzi.  413,  605. 

Material  for  Intuitional  Exereliea,  48L 

Maxims,  for  Mental  Training,  63L 

Order  of  Developweo^  006^  <OL 
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Pitty,  Sir  W^  mad  BMlMtie  TMcbioft  650. 

PMps.  W.  P^  Raport  on  Object  Teaohiii^  by,  0OS. 

Phniral  DevelopiiMnt,  338,  M5» 

Phjttca,  46,  117.  367. 

Fhanntey,  Military  and  NaTtl  Sohoob  ot^  96L 

Philbriek,  J.  D.,  on  Uuiney  School,  713. 

Pbilology,  Clanical,  58$. 

Vamaeular.  ttS. 
Pkooctic  Readinc,  696,  648. 
Pictorial  lllintratioiu  by  Conwniot  and  Hoolo,  647. 
Pierpoot,  i.,  Triboto  to  Bailey,  446. 
Plaeo,  Lewooon,  6SL 
Pkto,  400. 
Poetry,  Study  of,  in  Sohoob,  507. 

RaadiDf  Aloud.  511. 
Polioe  ReculatioDfl  at  Metx,  151. 
Popular  uueation  in  Germany,  413. 
Polytechnic  Sohuol  at  Parts,  13,  51. 

Uutory,  13,  55,  63. 

Svitem  of  Teaching,  59,  74. 

Management,  63. 

AdraiMion,  64. 

Examination,  Preliminary,  66. 
Oml.67,86. 
Wiitteii,  67. 

Babjecu  and  Methods  of  Study.  79. 

ProfcMurt  and  Repetiteurs,  59,  74. 

Proframmes,  77, 7& 

Yearly  and  Final  Examination.  78. 

Promotion  to  Public  Servioe,  83, 87. 

Influence  on  French  Army,  86. 
Science,  86. 

Objections  to,  87. 

Estimate  of,  by  Engltsh  Commissions,  84, 87. 
Portcpi^rabnricii,  or  :3word-knot  Ensign,  )AH. 
PoftraiU  of  S.  Appleton,  1. 

E.  Bailey,  401. 
Potsdam,  Cad«t  School  at.  310 

Division  School,  331. 

Orphan-house,  337. 
Powder,  156,  901. 
Pnetice,  tM4.  374. 

Artillery  Ezercisee,  384. 

Engineering,  302. 

Fortifications,  3112. 
Preparatory  Military  Schools,  374, 991.  300. 
niniers.  Original  Meaning  and  Use,  SVI. 

<3erman,  5U7. 

English,  507. 

New  England,  600. 
Prior.  Mn&SO. 
PriTate  Study,  76. 

Reading  uf  Students.  511. 
Professional  Teaching,  7^  397, 65R 
Programme  of  Studies. 

Preparatory  to  Polytechnio,  19,  96,  36,  40,  43,  45. 

polytechnic,  91 

Lye6es,  50. 

Itoz,  151.  156w 

General,  316. 

Artillery  Coarse,  157,  367. 

Engineeis*  Course,  156*  373. 

Ulficers*  Examination,  304. 
Projectiles  in  Space.  ISO. 
Promotion  in  French  System,  314. 

Prussian,  991. 300. 
Prussia,  Military  System,  381, 345. 

Military  Schools,  903. 

Boards  of  Examination,  390. 

General  Insiiector,  3U0, 385. 
PryUn^e  Militaire.  History,  39& 

Ittstrnotion,  357. 

Pupils,  357. 
Pyrometers,  190. 
Pyroteehny.  30L 
Fjrrrfaic  Exercises,  367. 

Qaincy  Grammar  Sehnol,  Boeton,  704,  7U. 

Plan  and  Specifications,  704,  708. 
UnincT,  Josiah,  Jr.,  on  Uuiocy  School,  706, 711. 
Qnlaulian,  Filial  Obedience,  409. 


Rank  of  Pupils  at  Polytechnic,  80. 

Metx,  153. 

French  SUflT  School  356. 

in  Greek  Gymnasium,  566. 
Reading,  How  Learned,  438,473. 

Uses  ot,  Religious  and  Secular,  474. 

Aloud  in  Gymnasium,  510. 
Reading-book  and  Primer,  473. 

Contents  of,  for  Common  Schools,  475. 

Separation  of  Instruction  and  Relaxation,  47S. 
Real  Objects,  431. 
Real  School,  315. 
Real  Scboob  in  Greece,  580. 
Real  Gymnasium,  315. 
Recapitulation,  180,  189. 
Recent  German  Literature,  503. 
Regimental  Schools  in  France,  931. 

Prussia,  347. 
Regulations,  Instruction  in,  341,  309. 
Religious  Teaching  in  Prussian  Military  Schooti,  333 
Religions  Inatruction,  433. 

In  Schools  uf  Greece,  585. 

Use  of  Reading  in  School,  474. 
Remarks  on  Pulytechnlc,  199. 

French  Military  Education,  173. 

Prussian    *'  •'  343. 

R^p^titorial  System,  SO,  84. 
Reviews,  Bniley^s  System  of,  438. 
Rhetoric,  Theoretical,  in  Gymnasium,  500. 
Rhixarian  Seminary  at  Athens,  588. 
Rittor  Academic,  ic35. 
Roads  and  Bridges,  School  of,  89. 
Rochow,  von,  411. 
Roseiikranix,  435. 
Ru*sia,  New  System  of  Public  Instruction,  735 

Regulation  and  Supervision,  735. 

National  Schools,  437. 

Normal  Schools  and  Institutions,  797. 

Progymnasiums,  798. 

Gymna«iumt,  728. 

Female  Schools.  738. 

Private  Schools  and  Private  Teaching,  530. 

Universities,  739. 

Right  and  Privileges  of  Teaehen,  739. 

Object  Teaching  in  Russian  Schools,  730. 

Sablons,  Camp  School  at,  396. 

St.  Cyr,  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School.  335. 

History,  335. 

Staff  of  Gov.  and  Instruction,  338. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  399. 

Daily  Routine,  331. 

Examinations,  335b 

Co-efficients  of  Influence,  338. 

Merit  Roll,  339. 

Choice  of  Service.  340. 
Saumiir,  Cavalry  School  at,  337,  341 

Instruction,  341. 

Veterinary  CourM,  344. 
Sealing  Walls,  373. 
Scharnhorst.  283,  388. 
Scholareh,  583. 
School  Architecture.  701. 

Plans  fur  Graded  Schools,  701. 
*'      *«    Bustoa  Latin  School,  541. 593. 
**      **   Grammar  Schools.  608. 
*•      •*    Westfield  State  Normal  School,  oat 
School  Hours.  Pupils  out  of,  5H6. 
School  Division  in  Prussia,  345. 
Schools,  Military,  3. 
Schwettxer,  416. 
Science,  Bachelor  of,  49, 53. 

and  the  Arts,  50. 

and  Military  Art,  300. 
Secondary  Schoob,  581,  653. 
Seeing  and  Believing.  413. 
Seiecta,  Seleetaner,348,310. 
Seneca.  409,  410. 

Senior  Cadet  House  at  Berlin,  313. 
Senior  Departments  in  Military  School,  374. 
Seniority  of  Service  and  Promotion,  9, 373,  349 
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Benaei,  Coltora  of,  411. 

Avenues  to  the  Mind,  411, 638. 
Sham  SJece,  174,  317,  381. 
BheldoD,  E.  A.,  Labor*  of,  at  Oiwego,  643. 
Bhelli,  LeMon  on,  619. 

Shurtleff.  N.  B, oo  Borton  Latin  Sehool. 550. 
Shuttlewurth,  Sir  J.  K.,  oo  SpeUtof  and  Raading,  604. 
Side-armt,  306.   ' 
Sieve,  387. 

Artillery,  903. 
Singinf  in  Gjmnastto  Scbooli,  963. 
Sin,  LanoD  on,  685. 
Skeleton  Mapi,  347. 
Sleeping  Room*,  347. 
Small  Arms,  103,  300. 
Solon,  400. 

Solidt,  LoMon  oo,  035. 
Sfieakinc  EzereiMs,  431. 
Special  Corpi  Examination,  356. 
Staff*  in  French  Service,  345. 

FniMian  "      395. 

BtaflT  School  at  Paris,  Buiidiiigt,  S4R 

Officers  in  Comnand,  348. 

Instruction,  880. 

StudiM,  350. 

£xamtnatiuns,353. 
Staif  School  at  Berlin,  330, 305. 

History,  Building*,  330. 

Examinations,  Eotranoe,  330. 
Final,  335. 

Studies,  307. 

Professors  and  Stadeot*,  306. 

Lectures,  333. 

Practical  Work,  333. 

Promotion,  336. 
Standing  Army  in  Pianoe,  980. 

Prussia,  381. 
Stareutoiny,  97. 

Statistics  of  Common  Schools  in  Graeee,  576. 
StiehL  F.,  on  Prussian  Normal  Sohoob,  480. 
Stimulus  to  Study  ia  Polylecbnie,  83, 84. 

Prussia,  330. 
Strategy,  184. 
Stien^  and  Health,  683. 

**  and  Flexibility,  679. 
Stud,  Model,  nt  Saumiir,  344. 
Studies,  in  Polytechnic,  77, 79, 83. 

Meta,  143.  150. 

St.  Cyr,  234. 

Staff,  850. 

Berlin  Cadet  School,  315. 
Division,  331. 
Artillery,  307. 
Eiigineen,  :n3. 
Stair  School,  333,  397, 
Style  in  Written  Language.  404. 
Sullivan,  on  Teaching  Spelling,  601. 
Supervision  of  Schools  in  Greece.  575. 
Supreme  Militnry  Examinatioo  Buaid,  304. 

Studieii,  950. 
Surveying,  194,  300. 
Swimming,  341,  371. 
Sword-knot  Ensign,  390,  303. 
Syllabic  Spelling,  (HM. 
Sympatliy,  a  Law  of  Childhood,  639. 

Tactics,  188,  353,  306,  378. 

Tasks,  153. 

Taste,  Lesson  on,  615. 

Teachers,  Proportion  to  Pupils,  76. 

Teacher's  Office,  Dignity  of,  453,  799. 

Training,  455.  659,  739. 

Dependenre  on  God.  648. 
Teaciien  in  Greece,  575. 

Registers  kept  by,  577. 

in  Russia,  739. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  488, 655, 797. 

German  Language  in,  489. 
Telegraphic  Service  00. 
Tellkampt;  H.,  on  Higher  Buigher  Sehooh,  SSI. 
Text-books  exoludnd  from  Polytechnic,  86. 


Text4woks,  Latin  and  Greek,  567. 

Theology,  in  Early  Military  SehooU,384. 

Thermometer,  190. 

Thermosoope,  190. 

Thiersch,  P.,  on  aaMical  Schools,  504. 

Thinking,  Exercises  in,  403. 
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Food  for  children.  34a 

Manuel  Labor,  3Sa 

History.  35L 

Rhetoric,  351. 

Smattering,  252. 

I.«nguages.  352. 

Mathematics,  358,  654. 

Discipline.  35a 

Rome  Education,  Romaaoea,  353. 

Frugality,  353. 
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Goldsmith,  O..  Si-lf- knowledge  and  govemment,'  354. 

Foreign  Travel.  3d5. 

Foreign  Univenitiet,  356. 

LooUiring,  true  method  of,  358. 
Government  ami  CiiixTmliip,  3^. 
Grammar,  as  taught  ]ir:or  lo  18uO.  134. 
Gray,  T.,  on  MathcmaMc*.  655. 
Green.  J..  Memoir  and  Fortrait,  606. 

Public  Library  of  Worcester,  600. 
Guide  to  rhildren  and  youtli,  3U5. 
Guizot^T.,  281,  ~<a8. 

Habits, or  repented  practice,  549. 

Hamilton.  Sir  W..  J3. 

Hammond,  Ei^timate  of  S.  S.  Rnndall't  wrTicet,  S39. 

HappineM  nnd  Ciiildboud,  93,  15U,  386. 

Haasler,  F.  R.,  21. 

Haven,  L.,  613. 

Haven  Public  School.  Chicogn,  613. 

Health  of  Children  in  School,  172. 

Helvetiut,  87. 

High  Schoo'i. 

Central  Hiyh  School.  Pbiledelnhifi.  830.  8;». 

Occuimtio  I  of  Parents.  Phiindeliihin.  821. 

Girls  Hizh  and  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  834. 

Boston  La'i  i  Hchtxd,  745. 

Boston  GirU  Ilizh  School.  343. 
Hillsboro.  (O..)  Femnle  College,  36a 
History,  injudicious  study  of,  130. 
.  Office  of  i  iinisination  in  Rending.  131. 

Relntions  to  Fema  e  Education,  341. 

Arnold**  visws,  780. 

Channing's  views,  1.1. 

Whntely*B\iews,  110. 
Hofwyl,  Normal  Course,  323. 
HoIiJnys  for  Clildren,  93. 
Home  Education,  353. 
Home — preparntiun  for  Schorl,  148L 
Hnmfr—pinvs  and  pastimes,  96. 
Ho-ace,  8.  13. 
Houker,  R.,  on  Law,  803. 
Hughes,  J.  L..  and  ProviJenee  Schools,  707. 
Hughes  Ci!y  High  School.  Cincinnati.  fSZi. 
Hulbord,  and  Normal  School  of  New  Vurk,  345. 
Humbolt,  335. 
Humphrey,  H.,  135. 

Experience  as  a  School  boy  and  teacher,  135. 

Ignorance,  Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 

Sources  of,  1U6. 

Dangers  of,  107. 
Ulustnitions  of  School  Arrhitectare.  RI7. 

Charleaton.  S.  C.-^Girl's  High  School,  090. 

Eagles  wood  Academy,  475. 

Chioago— Haven  SchtH  t  610. 

Cincinnati— Huffhes  School,  633. 

College  Hill-Ohio  Female  College.  503. 

Albany— State  Normal  Srho:J.  530. 

Philadelphia — Grammar  Schools,  83S. 
High  School.  830. 
*«  Normal  School.  834. 

Newburyport — Putnam  Free  Aoademy,  616. 
Illustrated  Alphabet,  81. 

"       Lessons  in  Form.  179. 
Imagination,  in  historical  study,  ISl. 
Indirect  instruction,  468. 
Industrial  succom,  389. 
Infant  Education,  Toong*s  Manual,  155. 

Bushnell  and  others,  on.    iSee  Early  Edaeatioo,  79. 
Infantry,  School  for,  467. 
Intellectual  Eduoation— ObjecU,  Method,  ico.,  SOL 

Mann,  515. 

Spencer,  371. 

Wayland.  80L 

Young,  155. 
Interest  in  Study,  163,  163. 
Intuitional  Perceptions,  377. 
Ivraa,  Regimental  Sdiool  at,  466. 

Jefferson,  T.,  19, 30. 

Jelferson  Grammar  School,  Philodelithia,  82S. 
lUoaUatiuns,  9i5, 


Johnson,  S.,  350. 

Estimate  of  his  own  Schooling,  350. 

Influence  of  Educutiou,  3Stf. 

Scheme  of  Study.  3(i0. 

Vtilue  of  Knowledge  to  labor.  361. 

Public  and  Private  Education.  3<i2. 

Refinrsments  rnd  Novelties,  bttL 

Corporal  Punishments,  363. 

Acouia  y  i  i  narration.  516. 
Jo!inson,  W.  R.,  and  Normal  Schools,  75<L 
Judgment.  114. 
Justice,  580. 

Kant,E.,  11.335. 
Kuy,  J.,  313,  525. 
Knowledge,  Relative  rolues  of,  388. 

Self-preservation,  3t^. 

Industrial  Success.  1:8!). 

Family  Life  und  Duties,  303. 

Ci'.izen«hip,  396. 

Eijuy  nents  of  Nature  and  Art, 397. 

1  i>c  pli  le  of  the  Faculties,  3lftl. 
Knowledge,  I'm  versa!  Diffusion,  7r8. 
Koenan.  P.  J.,  Insfiector  of  Nation:  1  Schools,  Ui, 

Report  on  Orgnnizution  of  ScliOwia,  l-»3. 

Duties  uf  Organizers.  148. 

Muiiitorinl  System,  150. 

Time  TuLbs,  153. 

S}Uabus  of  Lectures  on  Methods,  133. 

Language,  467,663. 

Ancijui,  (87. 

Modern,  Gu7. 
Law,  Knou  1  dge  and  Obedience  of,  8C1. 

Hooker,  8u2. 

S|)en(-er,  'Si  2. 

VVj.ylml,  «u2. 
Lectum,  k^ilucntionr  1,  801. 

Everett— on  Normal  Scl.ools,  738. 

Monn— S()ocii  1  Trui.ii.ig  of  Teachers,  507. 

VVuylittJ— Objects  and  Method  of  Education,  801. 

Ke^na.i — S«:houl  Organiziitiun,  147. 
Librory.  Purp«  scs  of.  (Mi6,  ItiS. 
LesM>iu>, o I  i'orin.  Size.  &r.,  185. 
Lo»ke,  J.,  I'huughts  on  Education,  548. 
Moral  Eduoition,  548. 

Rules  should  be  few,  548. 

Habits,  or  rv«|icated  practice,  540. 

AfTticiati  n,  549. 

Manners,  551. 

Villous  Loys,  ond  Public  Schools,  553. 

Vice.5>l. 

Virtue— Frivnte  Education— Example,  556. 

Puiiishmentii— Tasks— Dis|iositioo,  5^/. 

CuinnuUio;!,  558. 

CMding.  559. 

Obstinacy,  560. 

Reasoiiinj^,  563. 

Example*- Whipping,  563. 

Tutors  and  Governors,  505. 

Familiarity.  573. 

Reverence— Temper,  575. 

Dominion.  576. 

Cravinji,  577. 

Curiosity— Recreation.  570. 

Complaints— Liberality—JoatJce,  580. 

'^        r.581. 


585. 


Fobl-bardin><«s,  563. 
Courage,  584. 
Cowardice— Timorousi 
Cruelty,  587. 
Curiosity,  589. 
Sauntering,  501. 
Compulsion,  593. 
Play-games.  505. 
Lyings  Excuses,  596. 
God'Spirits-^Soblim.  507. 
Truth— Wisdom— Breeding,  509. 
Roughness— Contempt— Contradiction.  601. 
Cnptiousness — Ezoeesive  Civility— Interruption,  6Q& 
Diniutet— Opinion  of  n  S«t  or  Class,  604. 
Lovell,  J.,  Severity  of,  745. 
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Lather,  81.  83,85.333. 

Liyeurgiu,  State  aixi  Edueetion,  717. 

Mecaoky,  T  B.,  State  and  Education,  TSa 
Managecneiit  of  Schoob,  liS. 
lian,  aean  Animal,  37S. 

Complex  Conrtitution,  512. 

Natural  Eodowmenra,  344. 

Same  facnlUei  in  all  race*  and  tintet,  500. 
Mandevilie.  1U7. 
Mann.  M.,  507. 

Education  defined,  18. 

Bdocation  and  tht  Sute,  734. 

TribuU  to  Edraund  Dwirlit,  507. 

Specul  nrenaratioa  Tor  Teachinjr,  507. 

Laart  of  Uentnl  Development,  514. 

Motive*  for  effurf,  itudy  and  obedience,  518. 

School  Attendance,  5ld 
Mannen,  551. 

Mamfield.  E.  D..  Article  by,  17. 
Maufidd,  J..30,4fi. 
Manual  liabor,  290.  317,  35L 
Maps,  746. 

Mareel,  C.  1 1.  373, 374. 
MasMn  P.  De,  31. 
Manaefaotetti,  Schooh  prior  to  1800,  737,  745. 

Normal  Sehook,  057. 
Mathematics,  Cicero  on,  654. 

Bacon,  118. 

GoliNmith,  358. 

Gray.  655. 

Mansfield.  36. 

Spencer,  390. 

Warburtoe,  654. 

Wayland,  bl4. 

VVhately,  107,  114, 
Mechanics,  300. 
Memmio^er,  C.  S.,  63 1. 
Memoir  of  J.  Green,  606. 

Ororberg,  B..  365. 

Partridge,  A.,  49. 

Pfammer.  C,  73. 

Randall,  S.  ».,  337. 


Tkiipan,  H.  P..  451. 
Wayland,  P.,  771. 


Memorial  by  Capt.  Partridge,  683. 
Memory,   li:i. 
Mental  Power,  37, 509. 
Merit,  Promoiion  by.  666. 
Merit-ruU  at  West  Point,  34. 
Method  of  Study,  &c.,  37, 153. 

Mann,  514. 

Mansfield,  37. 

Soeneer,  373. 

Wavlaod,  8. 

Whately,  108. 

Young.  1S5. 

Monitorial,  150. 

Analyticol,  154. 

Synthetical,  150. 

KUplie,  IM. 

Demoitrtrative,  37. 

Sorratic,  150. 
Michigan.  64  L 

State  University,  453,  454,  658. 

Slete  Normal  School.  83. 
Middletmrn.  (Conn,)  Military  Aoademy,  60. 
Masuchusetts  Common  School  Journol,  745. 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  650. 

Austria.  409. 

Saniinia.  457. 

Swiiasriaad,  689. 

United  States.  17,  65  471. 659. 
Military  Eserriies  in  Ordinary  Schools,  40. 
MiUtary  HaUu  of  a  People,  51, 71. 
Military  Marches,  68. 70.  685. 
Military  and  Scientific  Educatkm,  56. 
Military  Teachers,  School  for,  436. 
MtlLJ.  S,730. 
Miller.  B.  D.,  64a 
Milton.  63.  710. 
MfaMl,  Oijginal  Poiren,  519, 809. 


Mi'id,  Instrument  to  discover  and  apply  Law,  801. 

Model  Sclio  .Is.  333. 

Modem  Ijanguoges,  603,  798. 

.Monitorial  System,  150. 

Montaijne,  87, 156. 

Montesquieu,  718. 

Moral  Education,  70, 158,  518,  54a 

Moral  Suasion  in  Schools,  133. 

More,  Sir  T..  710. 

Morse,  Geography,  130,  739. 

MuseheroiRh,  84.  334. 339. 

Mother  Tongue,  Study  of,  334. 

Mothers,  UncunK-ious  Leston  on  Objects,  370. 

Education  Suitable  for,  303,  497. 

Ignorance  of  Duties,  395. 
Motives,  5ia 

Meant  Vernon,  (O.,)  Female  Seminary,  96a 
Music  in  Education  of  Girls,  SU2. 

Nat'onnl  Military  Schools.  17.  650. 
National  Schoo  ;t  in  Ireland,  145. 
Nature.  Love  aul  Knowljdge of,  38L 
Nature,  Laws  or'.  8J3. 

Knowledge  a  id  Obedirnee,  our  busjaess,  803L 
Natural  Bent  o;  l.'i«i.o  iiion.  5.>7. 
New  Presto  >,  (Co  m  .)  Dr.  Bushncll  on.  143. 

£mini;;ul  a  ul  usefi.I  tnfu  bom  in,  144. 
New  Jersey  Statd  ^orm:^l  Sciiool,  8.>7, 
Newbury ..o-t,  Putnam  t'tve  A(aiiemy,fl]7. 
New  York,  Stnte  ^orm•ll  Scl>ooi.  Ml,  35L 

Histo  i  Mil  llevrlo,  meat,  341,  •fc>l. 

Cojrse  or  study.  S3b,  547. 

Rigid  lio  1%  5.10. 

I'lais  of  B;J1  ia7.  539. 
Niem.>yer,  4»7.  5^fi. 

Niglit  dchooU  in  PI  andelphia,  8H)  823. 
North  Ea^t  l.'rammar  Scliool,  pLJladi^lpbia,  350. 
Norwl'h  Univer^i  y.  60. 
No  maJ  Srhool  lii^to  y,  753L 

EjiOficaii.  751 

Amjri  'nn.  75H. 

A  mi  >ion  ,  3  tr\  H^ 

Co  irte  ot  liistructiou.  333, 535. 547. 
^  Examiiiatio  i  and  1  ij  loina,  310^  5S5. 
No  mal  School,  de«eiii>od. 

Albany.  341.  53L 

Bo-deaux,  306l 

Lijoi,  3U5. 

Dresilen,  53Sl 

Hofwyl,  333. 

Kussna.'ht.  :133. 

lAiwanne,  32Si, 

Lucerne,  335. 

Paris,  :«7. 

Philadelphia.  834. 

Turgovia,  340. 

Versuiiles,  30X 

Zurich.  330. 
Norm  .1  Scliofds,  Argument  fi»r. 

Clinton,  341. 

Cojsiii,  38i 

Everett,  758. 

GiU7ot.  389. 

Mann,  005. 

Potter.  344. 
Noviate  in  Teaching.  960,  £85. 
Nott,  £..  Letter  fioin.  133. 
Number,  Lesson  in,  191. 

Obedience,  160,  510. 

Laws  or  Nature,  one  object  of  education.  833. 

Military,  30. 
Oberliii.  (O..)  Colleire  lor  Females,  3Ca 
Ol^t  Teaching.  343. 

Pestalozzi.  liScL 

Young,  176. 

Spencer.  378. 

Books  on.  3:a 
ObsUnarv.  560. 

Occupation  of  parents  of  Cadets,  €86. 
Oeser  340 

Offioe'n,  Military  Education  of,  37. 
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Officen.  Military,  Switxerlaiid,  692. 

Attitria,  71  J. 

Sardinia.  4^. 
Ofi«|irinf.  Treaiment  of,  393. 
Ohio  Fenmle  Sem  nntie*.  Sti7,  503. 
Ohio  Feiiinle  College,  tollege  Kill,  503. 
Ohio  WoRleyan  Female  I  ollefe,  (C  inn.,)  9C8. 
Olnisted,  D.,  and  N<.rmal  i)cl  oob,  8jG. 
Opinion  of  School-mates.  H04. 
Oratory,  Goldsmith  on.  2Z6. 
Ofigamzation  of  School-'  in  Irwland.  145. 
Osjrood.  & ,  Dedication  uf  School  bouae,  847 

Otto,  Dr.,  saa. 

Overberf ,  B.,  Memoir.  385. 

Mode  of  lmpro\  in?  Teanhen.  306. 

Addren  to  Normal  Pui  ils,  309. 

Teaching  in  oiien  air.  J07. 
Oxford.  (O.,)  Female  College.  STR. 
Oxford,  (O.,)  Female  inatiiute,  SCd. 

Page,  D.  P.,  14,  534. 

Paineeville,  (O .)  Female  C<  Ilege.  STS. 

Parents,  Familii.iiy  and  Symfiatliy  with  Children,  94. 

Knowledge  of  t-anuy  Duii*s.  3)«3. 
Paris.  CentrnI  Normal  bchooi,  981. 
Partridge,  A.,  Memoir  and  Purtruii,  48. 

Plan  for  Nati  mnl  Deleuce.  51. 

Defecu  and  t  Ian  of  Nnti.M.al  Education,  54. 

Military  School  ut  yiddietown,  6i). 
**  "  Nornich.  VI..  64. 

Memorial  agnitst  U.  B.  &'i!itary  Academy,  683. 

Pedestrian  £xcu^^ion«,  3iH. 
Pamioni,  malignnnt  ettecU  of.  394, 509, 5S2. 
Patronage,  App  intineut  hy,  7U1. 
Pauperiim  and  Ignorunre,  '.iH. 
Pawtiicket,  Dedieution  of  School-house,  84SL 
POasnntry  tii  Switzerlnnd,  321. 
Pedestri  in  Excuru^ns,  03.  70.  OBSw 
Penmansliiii,  130. 
Pennsylvania  Scliooh  prior  to  1800,  741. 

Nurnial  SchooU  in,  &'>7. 
Perceptive  Faouliies,  170.  377,  515. 
Perkins,  G.  R..  544. 
Pettelozzi.  88.  157,  162. 170,  377. 
PestaJozzinn  Foundrition  in  Snxooy,  S94w 
Peter  Parley,  Schtol  dny*  nf.  134. 
Philndelphia.  Publ  o  ScliooN.  817. 

Historical  llevelopinent.  818. 

Central  Hixb  School.  H19. 

Schools  pri«)r  to  IHIlO.  743. 

Plans  of  Grammar  Srhoil -houses, 8S4. 
Centml  IJigh  School,  830. 
^  NormiilSrh.ol.834. 

Unrhitified  School.  8S9. 
Physical  Education,  41, 104. 160, 300. 
Physics,  391. 

PHysioliigy.  necessary  for  Motliers,  306. 
Piercers  Spelling  Book,  743. 
Pierpoot,  J.,  ^44. 
PUbns,  :{87. 

Play.  Normal  eoodit:oD  of  Children,  flX 
Play-groond,  173. 
Play  games  and  Pastimes,  SOS. 
Pbto,  8. 

Plumroer,  Caroli'ie,  Memoir,  73. 
Plummer  Farm-School,  76. 
Plummer  Professorship,  77. 
Plutarch,  81. 
Poetry.  «18.  388.  593,719. 
Poets,  Influences  of,  1 17. 
Polytechnic  Schoi»l.  Paris.  670,  678. 

Conditions  and  Mode  of  AdmissioB,  678L 
Portraiu  of  Woy!and,  F.,  1. 

Partridge.  A.,  40. 

Rondall.  225. 

Tapiian,  U.  P.,440. 

Green,  J.,  606u 
Potter.  Alonxo,  14.  344,  771. 
Praotioe.  Valoe  of,  13,  103,  812. 
Princifiles,  in  their  applications,  375. 
Private  and  Public  Schools.  347,  362,556. 
Privata  Tutor,  aualificataoai  565. 


Prohibitions  in  Schrd.  855. 
Providence  Public  Scl>o<;U.  766,  796. 
Providence  Alhenasum,  788 

Bniwu  Uiiivenity.  774. 
Psalter,  a  Readin|r  Book.  738. 
Public  Honey.  Princiiile  of  distribution,  786. 
Punishments,  Fixty  Years  Ago,  557. 
Putnam  Free  Arademv.  617. 

Plan  of  Building,  616. 
Putnam.  (O..)  Ladies  Seminary,  2G8. 
Puzzling  out  difficulties,  114. 
Pythagoras,  81. 

Questioning.  Modes  of,  112.  165. 

Quincy,  J..  Report  on  Cirls  Uijh  School,  347. 

History  of  Boston,  259. 

Letter  to  Editor,  740. 
QuiuliUen,  81,  85. 

RandaD,  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  227. 

Address  bt  opening  of  State  Normal  School,  533. 

Estimate  of  Labors,  S31. 
Raumer,  330. 340.  500. 
Reading,  Vnlue  of. 

Bacon,  102. 

Whately,  103. 

Wayland,  788. 

Corrected  by  experience,  103. 
Reading  Books  in  School.  123. 
Rearini^of  Offspring,  393. 
Reasiming,  1 15,  1  Mi. 
Recitat  on.  Dr.  Wayl''nd's  method.  778. 

Prof.  Crozet  with  his  black-board,  S3. 
Recreatieu,  570. 

Reflecting  faculties,  Exercise  of,  515. 
Regnlations,  206. 

Fires,  Swecf  ing.  Ventilation,  858.' 

Pro.idenre  SrhooU,  8J7. 

PubU.:  School  Foiiety.  N.  Y.,  858. 

Ri^ojel^l.nd  Scio  U.  837. 
Regitnental  SclooU.  466. 
Religious  Instruction.  S87.  313,  315,  400. 
RequiMiioiis  uf  Scbolan,  853. 
Restricti  ns.  100. 
Reviews  of  Lesvons,  776. 
Rich  parents  and  public  schods,  350,  787 
Richter,  11.236,239. 
Rhetori  •.  Coldsmith  on,  351. 
Rii<ley,  E.,  a  good  uaclier,  133. 
Rod.  133,  rn,  745. 
Rote  leami'^g.  113. 
Role-tea4'hing,  373. 
Roiteok.  01. 
Rousseau,  12,  60. 
Role-teaching.  372. 
Rules  and  Princi|'les,  373. 
Roles  of  Conduct.  548. 

Care  of  Scho  1  projierty.  857. 

Channce^  Hall  Scht  ol,  851. 
Reqiii'iuons.  851. 
Pnihibitions.  832. 

Commenu  on,  by  G.  F.  Tha]r«r.  8S3. 
Rhode  Island  infiitute  of  Instruction,  796. 
Rhode  UlntiA  School  movement,  796. 
Rugby  School,  Dr.  Aniold's  labors  at.  708. 

Salarios  of  Teachers  in  Saxonr,  539. 
Salem.  (Mass.,)  Atbeoftum,  78. 
Sardinia,  455. 

Military  syitem.  455. 

Sy«tem  ol  Military,  Education,  455. 

Roynl  Mi  itnry  Aradeiny.  458. 

Ariill?ry  and  Engineer  Schools,  461. 

Staff  School,  464. 

Regimental  School  466. 

Practical  Bclioot  of  AxtiOsry,  47a 
Sauntering.  501. 
Saying  a  Lesson.  813. 
Saxony.  533,  525. 

Legal  provision  respecting  Teaehert,  SS3L 

Normal  Schools,  S&. 
Royal  Normal  School  at  Dresden,  585. 
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Schiller,  933. 

SehooU  a<  they  were  Sixty  Yean  Ago,  133, 737. 
Coimaciicat  &  N.  En^luid,  1^23,  lA  i^>  135,  737. 
MaMa-^huteCta,  737.  7<lO. 
Pteomylvania,  741, 743. 
Ddatvara,  ''Si. 
Vifssioia.  748. 

To«a  nD  I  City,  134,  740.  745^  747. 
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Introduction  of.  in  Schools  of  Englnnd,  166. 

The  Gymnasiums  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  420. 
Greene,  S.  S..  Notice,  SHU.    Memoir,  000.    • 

Rhode  Island  Institute,  H^. 
Greenwich  Hiispital  Schools,  637. 
Gref(ory,  J.  M..  and  the  National  Teachers*  Assoc.,  37. 

On  the  Problem  of  Education,  380.  431. 
Griffith,  A.  A.,  and  the  Wise  Teachers*  Assoc,  385. 
Grimk^,  T.  S.,  and  the  Americnn  Lyceum,  54S. 

On  the  Study  of  the  Clns»irs.  743. 

The  Bible  as  a  Class- Book.  742. 
Griscom.  John,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  54S. 

The  New  York  High  Srh<Kil»,  810. 
Groen,  Prinsterer  Von.  and  Holland  Schools,  643, 715w 
Groenists,  and  Public  Schools  in  Holland,  644. 
Gunnery,  Instruction  on  the  "  Britannia,"  699. 
Gymnasiums  in  Holland,  419. 
Gymnastics.  School,  63. 

in  Sparta,  61H. 

See  Ph\sical  Culture. 
Gdyot,  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  565. 

Hatar.  D.  B.,  and  Nat.  Teachers*  Assoc.,  31,  35,  39. 
Hahn,  Merit!  of  the  Jesnit  Schools,  476. 
Haines,  T.,  on  Normal  Schoiik  724. 
Hall,  J.  W..  and  the  College  of  Tenchen,  747. 
Hallam.  on  the  Jesuit  Syotem  of  Education,  476. 
Hamersley,  J.  A.,  and  tiie  American  Lyceum,  553. 
Hamiine,  L.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Hand,  D.,  and  the  (\i|lege  of  Teachers,  737. 
Happiness,  Aristotle's  V^ew  of.  133. 
Harbor  Schools  in  England.  (Si5. 
Harlem,  Primary  Normal  School  at,  501. 
Harney.  J.  H.,  and  the  (?fillcge  nf  Teachers,  747. 
Harrison,  R.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  589. 
Harrison,  J.  P.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Hartford  Public  High  School,  Origin.  263. 
Hascall.  G.  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Assoc.,  389. 
Heenan,  J.  A.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Bentx.  C.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 

Author  of  School  Books.  7.'S5. 
Herxogenrath.  Seminary  at,  650. 
Hesse  Cassel,  Relations  of  Teachers,  686. 


Hesw-Oarmstadt,  Public  Instraction,  409. 
Hbtory  and  Statistics,  409. 
Primary  or  Common  Schools,  411. 
Historv,  411.    SUtisUcs,  414. 
School  Legislation  and  Admin iitralk»,  411,  4lS. 
Teachen  and  ttieir  Training,  416. 
Classical  Schools,  419. 
History  and  Statistics,  419. 
Internal  Arranaement,  430.    Teachers,  494. 
Real  and  Trader  Scboob,  4S5. 
Hi^r  Female  Education.  438. 
Orphan  Asvlums,  Rescue  Institutions,  Stc^  438. 
Hiekok,  H.  C..  and  the  Wise  Teachers'  Assoc.,  38& 
Hicksoa,  W.  E.,  on  Dutch  Schools,  684. 
Hieronymiant.  Schools  of  the,  478,  497. 
Hill,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  the  Nat.  Tench.  Asmic,  36,  994 

On  the  Powers  to  he  Educated^JO,  81. 
History,  Locke  on  the  Study  of,  335. 

As  a  means  of  Improvemeut  in  Language,  361. 
Hodges,  E.,  and  the  W^iso.  Teachers'  Assoc.,  384. 
Holbrook.  Josiah,  NoUcQ  of,  558. 

The  American  Lyceum,  535,  541,  549.  551. 
Holland,  Military  System  and  Education,  34L 
Srstem  of  Public  Instruction,  405,  641. 
History,  Territory  and  Statistics,  494.  649,  687. 
Historical  Development  of  Education,  496. 
Primary  Schools,  641. 
Religious  Element  in,  643,  645. 
Constitutional  Prnviiion  of  1848,  714. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  643,  714. 
Debate  in  Chambers,  in  1857,  645 
Legislation  of  J  857,  646. 
Non-attendance.  646.  648.  713. 
Classification  of  Schools,  646. 
Local  Authorities,  647. 
Inspection  of  Schools,  687,  690. 
Teachers.  648,  650. 

Normal  Schools  and  Teachen*  Conferences,  648. 
Salaries  and  Encouragement  of  Teachers,  648, 650 
Statistics  of  Primary  Schools,  649,  719. 
Support  of  Schools,  650. 
Course  and  Method  of  Instruction,  65],  65St. 
Teachers'  Certificates  and  Pensions.  651,653(  658 
Belations  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  6S3. 
Testimony  to  the  Value  of.  684. 
Private  Boardii>£  a^  Day  Schools,  649.  650. 
Infant  Schools,  6419 

Sunday.  Mechanic^  and  Repetition  Schools,  6S0 
Public  Singing  Schools,  6Sa 
Secondary  Schools,  654,  658. 
Latin  Schools.  654,  658.    Atheneums,  654,  OOSL 
Universities,  654. 
Law  of  1815,  663. 
Special  Schools,  661. 
Schools  of  Liniberg  and  Luxemburg,  064. 
Holly,  N.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747 
Holmes,  D.  D.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Assoc.,  385. 
Home  Education  of  Milton,  160. 
Hoppin,  W.  W.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  .%5. 
Hopwood.  W.,  and  the  CoUege  of  Teachers  747. 
Howard,  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Howe,  8.  G.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  5.%. 
Hoyt,  J.  W..  and  the  National  Teachers'  Assoc.,  39. 

Wiscoiuin  Teaclters'  Association,  387. 
Hoyt,  J.  Wm  Mrs.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc,  388 
Hughes,  F.  W.,  on  Normal  Schools,  7^24. 
Huntington,  F.  D.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585. 
Huotoon,  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 

Iceland.  Education  in,  036. 

Ignorance.  Former,  of  Teachen  in  Prussia.  237. 

Illustrations  of  School  Architect.,  488,  490,  493, 780 

Imagination   Education  of,  87. 

Infant  Schools  in  Holland.  648. 

Infanticide  in  Sparta,  613. 

Inspection  of  Schools,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  413. 

Denmark,  636. 

Holland.  684,  687.  000. 
Inspeetin  -General  of  Schi  ols,  685. 
Instruction,  Compulsory  and  Gratuitous,  64& 
Interlinear  Method  of  Teaching  Languages,  319. 
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latermcdtato  Schools  in  Bolland,  tM& 

Internal  Order,  School  C«ide  for,  WQi 

OrSefaooU  in  liollnnd,  071,  6yS. 

Jama,  E.,  and  the  Amerienn  Lyceum,  54S. 
JcMiita  and  their  Schoob,  ^5. 

Bblorf  of  the  Order.  455 

Internal  Organization  of  the  Society,  45& 

Educatiunal  Initiiuiiona,  463. 

Row  tupfiorted,  46% 

Teachen,  45U.  463. 

Order  of  Stud  J,  4d2,  464. 

ReilgioiM  [nstructinn,  466,  467. 

Characteristics- Liniiiation  of  Stodiei,  468. 
Culture  of  the  Memory,  460. 
Appeal*  to  Ambition,  470. 

Uround  Principlee— Eituc.  must  be  religiolM,  47L 
Impiiril  Obedience,  47S. 

Di9oi|iliur.  473. 

Opinions  of  Protestant  Writers.  474. 
*'         "  Cntholie  Writers,  477. 

Compared  with  the  Schtiob  of  their  Times,  478. 

Meriu  and  DefeeU.  48.1. 
Jesrs,  in  the  Public  Schooh,  in  Holland.  643.  71& 
John*on,  £.  C,  and  the  Wise.  Tesoh.  As»oc.,  387. 
Johnson,  S.,  n|K>n  Miltoi's  Sv'tero  of  Educ,  186. 

Mitfnrd's  Critiriitm  ii|«n.  1^. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  and  ttie  American  Lyceum,  54S. 

On  Normal  SchfloU,  7^1. 
Johnst«>n,  W.,  and  the  College  of  Teaeheis,  747. 
Joinery,  as  an  occupntuHi,  L(»cke,  337. 
Jones,  J.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Journal  of  the  Rhode  Uland  Institute.  565. 
Judgment.  Faculty  of,  in  Siiarta,  63S. 
JasiiB.  G.,  and  Normal  Schoob,  7^21. 

Kay,  J..  W^issenfeb  Nermal  School,  2M. 

BchotibofHoland.  6ia 
Kea«y,  Dr..  and  the  American  Lycenm,  542. 
Kello^rx.  R<  O  ,  and  Witc.  Teachers'  Ansoc.  385. 
Kenila  1.  J  ,  and  the  R.  I  InsL.  5H6.  587.588. 580,  590. 
Kllg»f«,  D.  Y.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Assoc.,  386. 
Kindness  in  Teaching.  Locke  on,  313. 
Kinr*hurr.  John.  Notice,  593. 

Rhode  Island  ln«tiiuie.  561,  583.  583,  584.  585. 
Kinmont.  A.,  Founder  of  Coll.  of  Teach.,  739, 744, 748. 
Kinney,  M.  P.,  and  Wise  ToKchers*  Aasoc.,  3K7. 
Kneeland,  J.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc..  39. 
Kursteiner,  A.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Amuc.,  388w 

Lndd,  J.  J.,  NoUce,  593. 

Rhode  Island  lostitute,  580,  500. 
Lancaster.  J.,  in  Philadelphia.  731. 
Lnnrasterian  S>»tera  in  Denmark,  OSflL 

Holland.  647,  653. 
Lanpiajtc,  Object  I^estons  in.  00. 

Cuttivntion  of.  in  8chooIs,  lUO. 

The  Enjr^bh.  in  Society  and  the  School,  343. 

Tlie  Use  of.  a  measure  of  Culture,  343. 

A  Means  of  Power,  346. 

Prevalent  Neglect  or,  347. 

Elements  of  a  eood  Vwt  of,  351. 

Oppfirtnnities  f^.r  School  Traininf,  350. 
Larkin.  R.  P..  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  387. 
Lasudie,  Primary  Normal  Schoo'  at.  193. 
Lati'i,  Lorke  on  Proper  Meth.  of  Teach..  311, 318, 3SS. 

Themei  and  Verges.  Inutility  of— Locke,  318. 

Study  of.  in  Jesuit  Schools,  465. 460. 

'Ilie  Gymnasiums  of  HeMe- Darmstadt,  4iI0. 

The  Schools  of  Holland,  657,  658. 
r^releve.  E..  644,  715. 

Law,  Civil  and  Enflish.  Locke  on  Teaching.  335. 
Leaminf .  Subordinate  Importance  of— Lucke,  305. 

And  Experience.  Comparat.  Value  of— Ascham,  58. 
Leavitt.  O.  S.,  and  College  of  Teaehera.  748. 
Leonard,  O.  L .  and  College  of  Teaeliers,  748. 
Lef  iabtitin  for  Schools,  in  Connecticut,  283. 

Ertabhshing  Teachers*  Institutes,  in  1847,  968. 
**  a  Noraml  Sehool,  374. 

Making  the  Princiiial  of  the  Nor.  School,  Svp.,  975. 

Beaw-Darmstadt,4ll. 


Lar blation  for  Behoo\  in  Holland,  In  1806, 64i,  9BB^ 
Law  of  1857.  646,  701,  713. 
Regulationt  of  1806,  resiieetinff  Teachen,  668. 
Examination  of  Teachers,  673. 
School  Inspectofs,  678. 
Leroy,  A.,  Article  by,  641. 
Letter  Writings  Locke  upon,  338. 
Lewis,  Dio,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  586. 
Ijewis,  John,  atui  College  of  Teachers.  718. 
Lewis,  S.,  Common  Sohoob  in  the  West,  74S. 

College  of  Teachers.  748. 
Liberty  of  Instruct  on  in  H*  Hand,  643,  714. 
Limburg.  Duchy  of.  659,  664. 

Royal  Colkffe  nnd  Teachers*  Seminary,  650 

HerzogenraUi.  650. 
Lincoln.  H..  and  the  R  Is'and  Institute,  588. 
Lindsley.  N.  L..  Encvelolexieon  of  Eng.  Lang.,  606. 
Ltpa,  Reading  frum,  by  Deaf  and  Dumb,  33SI. 
Local  School  Authorities,  IH7. 
Locke,  John,  Thoughts  on  Educ.  continued,  305. 

Subordinate  Imriorfniice  of  Learning,  305. 

Tearhiiig  to  Read,  305. 

Children  naiura  ly  diligent.  307. 

Teaching  to  Write— Drawing— Short-hand,  310. 

French.  3iU. 

True  Method  of  Teaching  Latin,  310,  323. 

Assutaiice  and  Kind  Treatment  of  Child.,  313  314 

I'tei.f  Grammar,  316. 

Uielessness  of  Lntin  Themes  and  Veraes.  318. 

.Memoriter  Recitjitions,  32U. 

Study  of  Greek.  :i33. 

Geography— Arithmetic— Astronomy,  333,  334. 

Geometry— Chror^olflgy  and  History,  324,  335. 

Ethics— Ci^il  and  Enfflbh  Law,  .125. 

Rhetnric,  Liigic  nnd  Style,  %J6. 

Natural  Phil^phy — Spiritual  Instruction,  390. 

Uiility  of  Method.  .13:1. 

Dancng,  Music,  and  Fenoinff.,334. 

Benefit  of  a  Manunl  Trade.  336. 

Pnintiiig — Gnrdeiiing — Joinery,  337. 

Recreation,  337. 

Keepini;  Accounts,  .T8.    Travel,  340 
Lockwuod.  S.  T..  and  the  Wise  Teach.  Assoc,  S8B. 
l.<osic.     See  Dmiectics. 
London  Schools,  in  Milton's  time,  163. 

Naval  S<hool,  (MO. 
Loomiii,  E.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  547. 

Co  lojre  of  Teachers,  748. 
liower  Cnnada,  Journal  of  Education,  308. 
Lowrie,  W.  F.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Loyola,  Ignatius  von.  Life  of,  455. 
Luxemburg.  Archduchy  of,  064. 

Secondary  Instruction,  664. 
Lyceum,  The  American,  History  of,  535. 
Lycurgus,  Memoir,  61 1. 

Regulations  res{iectiiig  Education,  613. 
Lynd,  S.  W.,  and  Cohege  of  Teachen,  748. 

McGuffey,  W.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
MoJilton.  J.  N.,  and  N.  T.  A.  3:1, 35.39. 33, 34. 37, 594 
MeKee,  C.  B.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  740,  74H. 
McLean,  John,  »♦        »       **  "         748. 

McI>eod,  D..       •♦        ••       **  ••         748. 

McManter,  E.  D.,         »•       ♦•  ••         74H 

McMatthews.  J.  D..     •'       "  "         --td. 

McMillan,  R.,  and  the  Nat.  Teach,  ^•«oc.,  35,  30,  33. 
McMynn,  J.  O.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  391. 

Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.  383,  384.  385.  380,  38R,  389. 

Editor  of  the  Wise.  Jour,  of  Education,  .%5. 
Macaulay— <in  the  Stnte  and  Education,  403. 

Jesuit  System  of  Education,  475. 
Macciilluch,  G,  P.,  and  the  American  Lvreum,  545. 
Magoffin.  H..  and  the  Wise.  Teaeliers'  Assoc,  388. 
Maine.  School  Fund  and  Com.  Schoo's,  in  1846,  347. 
Man,  Character  and  Destiny  of— Ari«t.,  133,  133   l3aL 
Manchester.  A.  J.,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  588,  500. 
Manitou  Island,  School  u|<on,  81,  03. 
Mann,  H.,  Notice  of  Death,  36. 

Lecture  on  the  Teacher's  Motives,  SS.  377 
Manning.  S.  N..  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  736. 
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Mamfield.  E.  D.,  and  CollefB  of  Teachen,  748. 
Manual  Labor  School*,  American  Lyceum  upon,  544. 
Manual,  Trade,  Advant.  of  Learning— Locke,  336, 338. 
Marine  Schouli  in  Holland,  66L 

Brittfh  Marine  C»r|M  and  Artillery,  83S. 
Instruction  Tor  Cndeti,  ff34. 
Pmctice  Ship  Excellent,  633. 
Marringre,  Arittotle't  View  of,  137 
Mason,  S.  W..  on  Physical  Exercise  in  Bcboot,  61. 

National  Teachers*'  Association,  37. 
Mason,  T.  B.,  and  Collc]^  of  Teachers,  748. 
MnBRachuwtls  Com.  Schools  and  Fund,  in  1846,  S47. 
Masfon,  D ,  Home,  Sch*l  and  Coll.  Train,  of  Milt.,  160. 
Mathematics,  Arii«toile*s  Estimate  of,  J46. 

Introduced  into  C«mbrid|{e  University,  Eof.,  177. 

Neglected  in  Dutch  Schools,  fi55. 
Matthews,  T.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
May,  A.  M..  and  the  Wise.  Teachers*  Assoc,  387. 
Mayence.  GymnaMum  at,  41B. 
May  tin.  T.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Meline.'J.  J.,  and  College  of  Tenrhers,  748. 
Memoriter  Recitations,  Locke,  320. 
Memory.  Edncntiun  of,  87. 

Aristotle,  146. 

Locke,  3S0. 

Cultivated  in  Jesuit  Schools,  469. 
Mennonites,  and  the  Public  Schools  of  Holland,  644. 
Merrick.  F.,  and  d.llege  of  Teachers,  748. 
Merrill.  S.,  and  College  of  Teacheia,  748. 
Methdd,  ITtiliiy  of— Locke,  333. 
Methods  of  FnNtruction  in  Holland,  f^%. 

Simultaneous,  65S.    Monitorial,  658. 
Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  397. 
Midshipmen,  Examination  of,  631. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Report  of  Vis.,  104. 

Conditions  of  Admission,  by  H.  Barnard,  103. 
Pre«ent  RequrremenU,  104.    Results,  J07. 
Nece«sity  for  Chnnge,  108. 
Ohjertions  to  Cnni|ietitive  Examio.,  ans.,  109. 
Condition  in  Life  of  Parents  of  Cadets,  119. 
Number  of  CadcU  Admitted,  130. 
»•      •*       Graduated,  122. 
Cadets  Admitted  and  Graduated,  by  Ftatct,  194. 

At  Woolwich.  11.1.  525,  531.    Breda,  S43. 

Sandhurst,  5S7.  53S. 

Addi»trombe,  5'J8,  S3i. 
Military  System  and  Eduration  in  Holland,  941,  661. 

Russia.  5U3.    England,  533. 

Sparta,  6Sfl. 
Millersville  State  Normal  School,  796. 
Mills,  T.  A.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
MiIton*s  Home.  School  and  CoU^e  Training,  159. 

As  a  Pedasogist,  159. 

Home  Education,  160. 

His  Privnte  Teachers,  163. 

At  St.  Paul's  School,  163.    Cambridge,  167. 

Pludiousness  in  Youth,  166. 

Patrioti<ra,  18».    Trarels,  183. 

Jnhn'on  on  his  System  of  Education,  186. 

Mittbrd,  in  Reply,  188. 
Ministers,  Number  of.  Alumni  of  N.  E.  Colle^,  369. 
Miiford.  j<hn,  on  Mihon's  Sj'stem  of  Education,  188. 
Mitchell.  O.  M  ,  and  Co'lrge  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mixed  Schools  in  Holland,  643,  695. 
Model  School  at  Potsdam,  301,  906. 

Bruhl,  317. 

Weissenfels,  833,  339. 

OfUpiier  Canada.  483. 

In  Philndeiphin,  78J. 

Of  Lafayette  Collese,  739. 
Modesty,  m  Spartan  Youth,  616. 
Monroe,  S.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  585. 
Montgomery,  S.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Moral  Instruction,  in  Schoob-~G.  B.  Emerson,  43. 

Ari«iotle  npon,  143. 

In  Jesuit  Schools,  478. 

or  Teachers.  893. 
Momlity,  Civil,  616. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  Plan  for  Teaebera*  School,  788. 
Morrisfin.  M.  W.,  and  Coliege  of  Teachers,  748. 
MoMiuera,  J.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  546. 


Mom,  J.  J.,  and  ColIeM  of  Teaehers,  748. 
Motives  in  Spartan  Education,  614. 
Mowry.  W.  A.,  Notice,  568. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute,  588,  589. 
Mumford,  R..  and  College  oT Teachers  748. 
Museum,  Educational,  of  Upper  Canada,  494. 
Music,  Action  of  National  7  eachers'  Assoc.,  4L 

Aristotle's  Estimate  of,  145.    Lonke,  334. 

Milton's  Education  in,  160. 

In  Prussian  Normal  Schools,  906,  811,  816, 333, 897. 

Spartan  Education.  622. 
Mussey,  Dr.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  19.  97,  31, 597. 

Educational  Conventions.    JSe€  Conventions. 

Teachers*  Association.    See  Tearh.  Assoc.,  Nat 
Natural  Science,  Education  iu'-Rabelais,  151 

Elliott,  on  the  Study  of.  518. 

Locke,  on  the  Study  of,  339. 
Nautical  Education  in  England,  097. 
Naval  CadeU  in  England.  630. 

Architecture,  School  of,  098. 
Naval  Schools  and  Education  in  England,  697. 

Schools  for  Naval  Officers,  638. 
Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth.  6S8. 
Naval  Coltege  and  Training  Ship.  68& 
Central  School  of  Mathematics,  6618. 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  flS8. 

Marine  Artillery  and  Gunners,  638. 
Course  for  CadeU,  634. 

Schoo  s  for  ScHmen  and  Boys,  at  aea  or  on  shore,  69C 
Training  Ships  in  Harbor,  635. 
Barrack  and  Dockyard  Schools,  636. 
Greenwich  Hospita:  School.  eSH. 
Normal  School  fur  Masters  of  Navig.  Bch*ls,  638. 

Navigation  Schools,  under  Board  pf  Trade,  639. 
Naval  and  Marine  Schools  in  Holland,  66J. 
Ne»tlerod,  C.  C,  and  N. Teach.  Assoc.,  85,  96,  89,  31 
Neutral  Schools,  as  to  Religion,  099.  715,  717. 

In  England,  717. 

America,  717. 
New  York,  Com.  Sch*s  and  8ch*l  Fund,  in  1846, 947. 
New  York  City.  780,  809. 

Public  School  Tenphers*  AsM>eiation,  549. 

School  Architecture,  780. 
New  York  Society  of  Teachers,  807,  609. 

Constitution,  807. 

Address  to  the  Pnblie,  809. 
NIcho  Is,  G.,  on  School  lns|iection,  685. 

Schools  of  Hesae-Cassel,  686. 
Niles,  M.  A.  H..  and  College  of  Teachen,  748. 
Nixon,  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Normal  Education,  Requisites  to  Success,  194,  800l 

Religious  or  Moral,  of  Teachers,  903. 
Normal  Course  for  Rural  Teachers,  193,  196,  SOL 

City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  434. 

At  Toronto.  483. 

In  Theoreticnl  fnstmctidn.  906,  814,  898,  839,  SOL 
Normal  Schools  In  Prussia,  for  Rural  Teaebeis  191 

At  Stettin,  193.    Pvrits,  104, 

Potsdnm,  197.    Briih!.  307. 

Eisleben.  31&    Weissenfels,  219. 

For  City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  333. 

Female  Teachers,  835. 
Normal  Schools  in  Denmark,  696. 

Holland.  648,  780.    At  Haarlem.  501. 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  416. 

Up(ier  Canada,  at  Toronto,  483. 

The  United  States,  Origin.  348. 

Connecticut,  recommended,  854 
History  of,  863. 

Pennsylvania.  781. 
At  Philailelphia,  737. 

William  Russell.  Labors  for,  6. 

Schools  PreiMiratoiy  to,  at  Wiessenfds,  890.  998. 

Requisites  lor  Admission,  198,  819,  933,  484,  SOL 

Support  of.  193.  197.  899,  416. 

Discipline  in,  193.  194,  808.  809,  509. 
North,  K-,  and  the  National  Teachers*  Assoc,  89. 
Northrop.  B.  G.,  and  the  R.  1. 1 ,  586,  587,  589,  99& 
Nutting,  R.,  and  College  of  Teachers  748. 
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OUKt  TeaehiDip,  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  93. 

G.  B.  Emenon,  upon,  4S.    Dr.  Thomu  BiO.  85. 

Erron  in,  94,  97. 
Obiecu,  Losont  on,  99. 
Otd  and  Yoonf ,  B<«latiom  of.  in  Bporte,  618. 
Olda,  C.  N..  and  Colbfo  ofTeachera,  748. 
OliTor,  H.  K.,  on  Competitive  Examinations,  190. 
Orphan  Ainriums  in  lleMe-Darmstadt.  438. 
Orphans,  Cfare  of,  bv  Distribution  in  Families,  499. 
Oseanean.  C,  and  toe  American  LTceum,  &47. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Mr.,  aod  tbo  R.  Island  iottitute,  58S. 

Packard,  F.  A.,  and  the  Amencan  Lveeum,  550,  5SB. 

Painting,  as  an  occupation — Locke,  337. 

Palmer,  6.,  and  th9  Rhode  Island  Institute,  588. 

Parental  Instruction.  Rabelais  on.  153. 

Pkrenu,  Reiations  of,  to  the  Child— Aristotle,  138. 

Park.  R.,  and  the  College  of  Tenchers.  748. 

Parks.  R..  and  the  Wihc.  Teachers'  Association,  388. 

Paroehial  Schools.  The  NaU  Teaoh.  Assoc,  on,  2i. 

Peabody.  a  H..  MenM>ir,  395. 

Wiaooosin  Teachers'  Association,  389. 
Peeia,  B.  O.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Peel,  Harvev,  and  the  Amerioan  Lyceum,  550. 
Pennell.  C.  &.,  and  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc.,  90.  25.  99,  33. 
Pennireac,  A.  W..  and  Colkie  of  Teachers,  748. 
Pennsylvania.  Educational  Convention  in  1835,  549. 

Normal  Schools,  7V1,  790. 
Historical  Development,  731. 
System  of,  in  1857,  79,'S. 
Pansions  to  Teachers  in  Ifesse-Darmttadt,  418. 

Holland.  653. 
Perception  of  Troth,  Culture  of  the  Power,  86. 
Pericles  aod  his  Teacher,  810. 
Feriodieals,  Educational,  8,  604. 

In  Holland.  604. 
Perkins,  J.  H.,  and  the  Collef^  of  Teaeheis,  748 
Parry,  A.,  aod  the  R.  Island  Institute,  571,  583. 
Peterson,  R.  £.,  Familiar  Science,  VN). 
Phelps.  Mn.  A.  H.  U,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  543. 

Normal  Schools,  791,  797.. 
History,  7:27. 
Regulations  in  1850,  797. 
-  1850,735. 
Pbilbriek,  J.  D..  Portrait  and  Memoir,  33. 

National  Teachers'  AsMiciatioo,  22,  34. 
lU  Nature  and  Objects.  49. 

Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  389. 

Rhode  Island  Iiutitute,  584.  500. 
Phonetics,  Action  of  National  Tench.  Assoo.,  31. 

In  1619,  Gill's  Logononiia  Anglica,  164. 
Physical  Care  of  Children,  Aristotle,  140. 

Rabelais,  140. 
Pbysieal  Exercise  in  School,  by  S.  W.  Mason,  61. 

Unitora,  Action  of  National  Association,  30. 
T.  Hill  on,  84.    ArUtotle,  145. 

Training,  in  Sparta,  blO. 
Piekard,  J.  L.,  Portrait,  130.    Memoir,  398. 

National  Teachers'  Association,  43.  384. 

Wise.  Teachers'  Association.  383,  385,  388,  389. 
Picket,  A.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  739, 748, 800. 
Pickett,  Aaron,  Memoir.  393. 

Wfc.  'Teachers'  Association,  385.  387. 

On  Revision  of  the  School  Law,  386. 
Pierce.  J.  D.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Piiarro,  Prof.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  543. 
Plutarch,  cited.  614. 
Politicians,  and  Public  Education,  960. 
Pomeroy  F.  C.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  389. 
P«>pe,  A.  R.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585. 
Porter,  N.,  Jr.,  Pnie  Essay  on  Schools  of  Conn.,  344. 
Portraits,  Baker,  W.  S.,  403L    Bulkley,  J.  W^  S& 

Greene,  S.  S.,  009. 

MeMynn,  J.  6..  391 

PWlbriek.J.  D..3S. 

Piekard,  J.  L.,  130. 

Riehards,  Z.,  93. 

Rickoir,  A.  J^  34 

Rossell.  W.,  1. 

Wells.  W.  H.  48. 


Post,  T.  M..  and  the  College  of  Teaehets,  748. 
Potsdam,  Primary  Normal  School,  197. 
Potter,  S.  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  587,  588. 
Pradl,  J.  B.,  Memoir.  394. 

Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  385,  388. 
Report  on  Norronl  Schools,  386. 
«'        "  School  Laws,  380. 
Pray,  L.  6.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  558. 
Presbyterian  Education  Society,  373. 

Board  of  Education,  379. 
Primary  Schools  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  411. 

Holland,  641,  70L    Denmark,  Q3& 
Prinsen,  M.,  643. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Normal  Sehools,  6t9L 
Prinsterer,  G.  van,  7J6. 
Private  Schools  in  Holland,  653,  701,  707. 

Belgium,  717. 
Profbmional  Organisation  ofTeachera,  RoimU  on,  7. 

Excellence,  a  Teacher's  Motive,  388. 

Pride,  a  Teacher's  Motive,  387. 
Programme  of  Studies,  464,  480. 

C^mnasial,  490.  430. 

Miliury,  843,  507,  536,  531. 

Naval,  6,  640. 

Normal,  193, 196,  301,  334,  485,  SOL 

Real,  436. 

Trade.  427. 

University,  171. 
Pro-gymnasium  in  Lnxemborv,  664. 
Pronunciation,  A  good  Enaiish,  354. 
Protestant  Influence  in  Holland,  695. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Schools,  714. 
Protestants  of  tiM  New  School  in  Holland,  715. 
Prussia,  Pmfeasionol  Training  of  Teacheis,  191 

Former  Character,  337. 

Examination,  339. 

Improvement,  340. 
Public  Instruction  in  Besse-Darmatadt,  409l 

Holland,  4Wi.    Denmark,  035. 
Public  Gmid,  Society  of,  in  Hi»llond.  641. 
Publications,  Educational,  by  W.  Russell,  5. 
Punishment  in  Spartan  Education.  615. 
Porcell.  J.  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teachen,  748L 
Pyritx,  Primary  Normal  School  at,  194. 

Quarterly  Register  (Review)  of  A.  Edue.  Soc'y,  38L 
Quinan,'T.  U.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Rabelais,  Memoir,  147. 

Educational  Views,  147,  140. 
Ramus — Logic.  179. 

Ranke— Jesuit  System  of  Education,  476. 
Rav.  J  ,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  584. 

College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Rend  and  Write,  Ability  to,  in  Holland,  790. 

Belgium.  790. 
Read,  Teaching  to,  bv  Objeet  Lesaoos,  101. 

Locke's  Method.  305. 
Rend,  D.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  93.  35,  30k 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  386. 
Rending,  os  a  Means  of  Training  in  Langnage,  350 
Real  Schitols,  6S5. 

Hesse- Darmstadt,  43.'». 
Reason,  Culture  of,  88. 

Recreation.  Nature  and  Utility  of— Locke.  337. 
Reeves,  T.  S.,  and  the  College  of  Teachen,  748. 
Reform  School  of  Wisconsin.  385. 
RMulations  for  Schools,  by  W.  Woodbridge,  307. 

Respecting  Schools  in  Holland,  688. 
Religion  in  Schooli— National  Teach.  Assoc..  97. 
Religious  Instruction,  in  Prussian  Nor.  Schools,  303; 

Jesuit  Schools,  471. 

Hesse-DarmsUdt,  415,  431,  4S6. 

Carlyle  on,  407. 

Left  with  Denominations,  719. 
Religious  Dogmas,  Exolus'n  from  Public  Schools. 

Van  der  Ende.  643.    Prinsen.  M..  643. 

Cousin,  643,  643.    Laveleve,  644 

Archbishop  of  Friesland,  643 

Kay.  603.    Cuvier.  OH. 

Chombeis,  604.    Arnold,  71^ 
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Relififlu*  Dofuiaa,  Exc!ution  from  Public  Sefaooh, 

Synod  of  Dutch  Refurroed  Cburefa,  6U8. 

Law«  of  18»5,  and  of  1H07.  in  HolUiid,  MS. 

Debates  in  tlie  Dutch  Chambera,  715. 
Pepetition  or  Review  Behooh,  tiSO. 
Be|iuiatton.  nt  a'  M«»tiv«  with  the  Teacher.  881. 
rescue  Institutions  in  Hesse -Darmstadt,  499. 
Pet|K>nsibilit3r,  a  Motive  with  the  Teneher,  983. 
Khees.  J.  L.,  oiid  the  C»lle|re  of  Teachers,  749. 
Bbetoric,  Aristotle's  Estimate  of,  140. 

Locke,  397. 
Bhodo  Island,  Schoils  and  School  Fund,  in  1846,917. 

Kducntional  Movements,  ]843— 1849,  S59. 

Inotitute  of  Instruction,  Historical  Account,  550. 
Abstract  nf  Proceedings,  561. 
Lirt  of  Officers,  591. 
Bichanis.  Z..  Portrait  and  Memoir,  93. 

National  Tench.  Assoc.,  19.  91,  33,  90,  33,  34,  98. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  69. 
Bichardsi  n,  M.,  Efiuemi'al  Labors  in  Conn.,  MS,  973. 
RickoflT,  A  J.,  Portrait  and  Memoir.  94. 

National  Teachers'  Association.  9.^  99. 
Bobbins.  Prof,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Boberts.  W.,  and  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc..  19,  91,  99,  33. 
Bodriguez,  J.,  nnd  the  American  Lyceum,  545,  546. 
Boermond.  Catholic  College  at,  059. 
Rome.  New  York.  Academy  Building,  797. 
Boot.  Bev.  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  500. 
Booiiian,  and  the  "  Ratio  Studioruni,**  403. 
Bosenstein,  J.  6.,  and  the  Colle^  of  Teachers,  740. 
Bousmaniere.  H.,  nnd  the  R.  I  Institute,  587,  588,  589. 
Boval  Ma'ino  Aitilery  School,  639. 

I^aval  Academy  and  College,  638. 

Naval  Cadets,  630. 
Boblee,  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc..  385. 
Buss,  J.  D.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  545,  547. 
Bussell,  A.  L.,  and  Normal  Schools,  734. 
Runell,  F.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  58a. 
Russell,  W.,  Portrait.  1. 

F.duRational  Laliors.  5. 

On  Professional  Organisation  of  Teachers.  7, 10. 
Russia,  Miliiarv  Syvtem  and  Education,  503. 

Mlitary  Schools  for  Oflloen.  .'W4. 

Im|>erial  Staff  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  505. 

St.  Pai:1's  School,  London,  163. 

St.  Petersburg,  Inifierial  Staff  School.  505. 

Fa'aries  of  Teachers,  a  Measure  of  Education,  56. 

In  Hoilnnd.  718.  Hes«e- Darmstadt,  414,  494.  498. 
k'alarv,  a  Logitnnnte  Motive  with  the  Teachers,  379. 
Kalomon,  J.  C.  P..  and  the  (College  nf  Teachers.  749. 
Salem,  Mass..  Plans  •  f  Kntt  School  House,  800. 

Latin  and  Englitih  High  School,  H04. 
Sandhurst.  Mil  i«ry  School.  597,  53^ 
Scho'arship  among  the  Puritans,  367. 

Of  College  Beneficiaries  in  N.  England,  374. 
School  Architecture,  Toronto  Normal  School,  489. 

Plan  of  Philadelphia  Normal  School.  737. 

Public  S<'hools  in  New  York  City,  78U. 

New  York  Free  Academy.  793. 

Public  Schools  in  Salem,  8U0. 
School  AMociation,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  307. 
School  Attendance.  97U. 

In  Hesse- Dornistadt,  411.    Rhode  Island,  j^4. 

In  Mol  and,  what  constitutes,  816. 
Deciifie.  713,  719. 
Compulxorv,  719.    Statistics,  719. 
School  Discipline,  397,  416,  422.    See  fMsctpline. 
School  Economy,  bv  J.  P.  Wickersham — noticed,  306. 
School  Fees,  in  Holland,  718. 
School  Instniction.    See  Course  of  Instruction. 
School  Libraries,  Origin  and  Increase  of,  948. 

In  Rhode  island,  575. 
School  Sii|iervtsion,  in  the  United  States,  947. 

Connecticut.  951,  965.     Bhode  Island,  575. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  4 13.    Ho  land,  647^  687,  000. 
School-liouks.  Tniformity,  in  Conn.,  96<,  971. 

Rhode  Island.  574. 

Cstalogue  of  Authors,  H.  to  0 .  753. 
Scho«ilcrafl,  H.  B.,  and  the  American  Lyceum.  546. 
School-houses,  Inijiruvement  in  tiie  United  States, 348 


School-houses,  Rhode  Island,  573. 

Holland,  709,  805. 

New  York  City,  780.    Rome,  N.  Y..  707. 

Salem,  Mass.,  800. 
Schoo'masters,  Societies  of,  in  HoOand.  000. 
Schoolmistresses,  in  Holland,  660. 
Schools  of  London,  in  Milton's  Time,  163. 

Jesuits,  455. 
Schools,  Public,  Means  of  Improvement,  950. 

In  Cities  and  Large  Villages,  Advantages,  SSBw 

Connecticut,  Histort  of.  944. 

Rhode  Island,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  550.     * 

Hesse-DarmsUdt.  40V.    Holland,  641. 

Denmark.  696. 

Graded,  Plan  and  Benefits  of  955. 
Science,  in  Schools  of  Belgium,  609. 
Scott,  J.  W..  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  740. 
Scott,  Walter,  and  the  Collcm  of  Teachers,  740. 
Seamen,  Schools  for,  in  Engkud,  634. 

Holland,  661. 
Sears.  B.,  and  the  R.  Island  Invtitote,  585^  500. 
Secondary  Education  in  Denmark,  096. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  Classical  Schools,  410. 
Real  and  Trades  Schools,  4S5. 

Holland,  654. 
General  Cliamcter,  655.    Classificatioo,  6M» 
Regulations,  658.    Statistics,  658. 
Latin  Schools,  658.    Gymnasiums,  656. 
Professors,  658.    Scholars,  658. 
Courie  of  Instruction,  659. 

Luxemburg.  664. 
Secular  and  Sectarian  Schools  in  Holland,  690. 
Senses.  Culture  of  the,  8.5. 
Seimrate  Schools  for  Religious  Dissent,  645. 
Seymour,  H..  and  the  Wise.  Teacher**  Assoc., 
Shannon.  J.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  740. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  on  Object  Teaching,  03. 

National  Teachers*  Association,  40. 
Sheldon  W.  E..  and  N  T.  A  woe.,  19.  91,  95,  90,  33 
Shepard.  T.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  589L 
Shorthand,  Locke  on  the  Utility  of,  310. 
Shuiik,  F.,  on  Normal  Schools,  793. 
Sigourney,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  and  the  Anoer.  Lyceum,  540. 

The  Colkge  of  Teachers,  749. 
Sill,  J.  B.  M.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  380. 
Sim,  T  ,  Jr.,  and  the  College  of  Teacliers,  740. 
Simultaneous  Instruction  in  Holland,  659. 
Singing  Schools,  in  Holland,  050. 
Slack,  E.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers.  740. 
Smith,  B.  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  740. 
Smith,  Adam,  the  State  and  Education,  403. 
Smith,  Elbridge.  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  SOL 
Snow,  F.  B.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  590. 
Societies  for  Education  and  Improvement  in  N.  Y.1,90 
Society  for  the  Public  Good,  in  Holland,  641, 646. 
S}>arta,  Education  in,  619. 

Politico-Moral  Rearing,  619,  691. 

Infanticide,  613. 

Monitoriaror  Military  Organiratlon,  613. 

Motives  Appealed  to,  614. 

Floffging,  615,  690. 

Self-control  and  Power  of  Will.  610. 

Relations  of  Old  and  Young,  618. 

Gradual  Assumfition  of  Responsibility,  610. 

Physical  Training,  610. 

Spartan  Doctrine  of  Theft,  619. 

Wa  r-ga  me.  69 1 .    M  asic,  093. 

Faculty  of  Judgment.  639. 

Brevity  of  Speech,  693. 

Position  of  Females  and  the  Family,  604. 
Spartan  Training,  010. 
Special  Schools  in  Holland,  061. 

M  i  I  ita  ry  Schools.  661 .    Marine  Schools,  9th 

Engineers*  Academy,  661. 

School  of  Agriculture,  661. 

InMitute  of  Trade,  001. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  001.    Blind,  661. 

School  for  Criminals,  661. 
Sfielling,  Beform,  in  1619,  164. 
Spicer,  A.  C,  Memoir,  302. 

Wisconsin  Teachers*  Asaociatioo,  380. 
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Bpbilt.  A  DoCion  of,  to  pneede  Nat.  FliiL->Lo«lM,  aW.< 
8tair  School,  recommended,  196. 
At  Sendhurat,  SS7.  S3S. 
At  Be  Petenhor^,  General  DirecUoo,  505. 
AdmiMioii  to  Studenti,  500. 
Method  of  Imtruction,  507. 
Local  RefnlatioiM.  506. 
Reffulationa  respecting  Promotion,  5J0. 
State,  NeoeMily  and  Otflce  of— Aristotle,  135. 
Jta  Dot?  in  Education— A ri«t«itle,  140i 

Macaotnj.  403.    Carl  vie,  400. 
Rehitioo  to  Education,  u  Sparta,  034. 

Holtand,  7J7. 
Relif  ton  and  the  9late.  715. 
Chrirtianity  and  the  State,  710. 
State  Teachers'  AMoektiona.    Set  Teachen. 
SCatUlics.  EdacationaU  National  Bureau  for,  S7,  31. 
Action  of  the  National  Teachen*  Auoc.,  27,  31,  36. 
Special  Object  of  the  Convention  of  1830,  554. 
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Biography  of  Presidents,  783. 
Mann,  Horace,  1H4,  536. 

Reoort  on  Normal  Schoob  of  Mass.,  100. 
Map-nolder,  576. 
March.  F.  A.,  Philoloffieal  Study  of  English  Lanfoage, 

562. 
Marin  Therean,  and  Austrian  Schools,  8,  611. 
Marion,  General,  on  Free  Schoob,  117. 
Martini,  nbilosophieal  course,  61^  614 
Manrin,  John  G..  696. 
Mara,  Gratian,  613.  • 

Maryland  Educational  Aaaooiatlont,  377. 
Mason,  Jeremiah,  331. 
Massachusetts  Academies  and  Classical  School  f  16. 

Legislation  respecting  schools,  415, 454. 
•  Normal  Schools,  100.  440. 

Reform  School  for  Vicious  Girb,  653. 

School  House*.  7U1. 
Mather's  R.,  Catechism,  106. 
May,  Primary  School  House  in  Boston,  7D1. 
May.  Snmuel  J  ,  educational  reminisceoees,  141. 

Influence  of  School  Fund,  149 
MeCartv,  Henry  I).,  Memoir.  388. 
Mechanic  Art*.  Schools  of,  601. 
Memorial  on  Normal  School,  86,  OS. 
Mercers*  Company,  and  St.  Paul's  8ebool»  688. 
Messener,  Joseph,  Oi 
Memoirs. 

Abbott,6.  D.,  OOO. 

Andrews,  J.  W.,  60S. 

Andrews,  Lorin,  604. 

Aleott,  A.  Bronson,  130l 

Benton,  A.  R.,  775. 

Blewitt,  B.  T.,  431. 

Burton,  Warren.  430l 

Cadweil,  C,  106. 

Coflin,  J.  H.  C,  784. 

Colet  John.  657. 

Creaa,  Mom*  K.,  7401 

Crosby  Darid.  763. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  196. 

Dunncll,  Mark  H..  783. 

Edson,  H.  K.,  750. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  483L 

Galloway,  S.,  60L 

Hall.  8.  k.,  146. 

Hall  Willard.  197. 

Bar  47,  T.  H..  60& 

Heckle,  W.  D..  439, 

Hedge*.  N.,  737. 

Hermann.  Francis,  99L 

Ho**.  G.  W.,  775. 

Hovey,  C.  E.,  165. 

Uurty,  Jo*iah,  «7<i. 


Memoin.— Hnbbt,  Paal  K.,  696b 

Lilly.  William.  660^ 

Lord,  A.  D.,607. 

Long,  William,  407. 

Marvin,  J.  G.,  696 

May.  S.  J.,  141. 

McCerty,  Henry  D.,  3881 

Moulder,  A.  J..  037. 

Moody,  Sannel,  400. 

Niebuhr,  G.  B.,  915. 

Peers,  B.  C,  147. 

Pelt«n,  J.  C,  696. 

Potter.  A.,  590. 

Powell,  W.  H.,  165 

Ray,  Joseph,  603. 

Richard,  C.  S.,  764. 

Rytwise,  J.,  689. 

Sams,  I.,  609. 

Sanborn,  E.  D.,  769. 

Sawyer,  H.  E.,  763 

Sarmiento,  D.  P.,  503. 

Schubert.  F.,  99. 

Sleath,  6eL 

Sirehal,  John.  S9. 

Bwett,  John,  700. 

Tenney,  Jonathan,  76L 

Vetrier,  J.,  G65. 

Vitellius,  C.  600 

Warton.  J.,  511. 

Wells,  F.  U..  749. 

Welb,  W.  H  ,  166. 

Weston.  E.  P.,  784. 

While.  E.  E.,  606. 

Whitington.  R..  668. 

William  of  Wykeham,  407. 

Woudbridge.  W.,  136. 
Millersville,  (Penn.,)  Normal  School,  IOOL 
Miscellaneous  Rending,  999. 
Missouri  Educational  Associations,  365. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  366. 
Moberlv  George,  595. 
Model  Primary  School  House,  711. 
Mooiturial  systeoK  590. 
Moral  character,  formation  of,  393. 
MoralitT.  meaning  of,  in  Austrian  Seboab,  613 
Moral  EiluoRtion,  48,  393. 

Mothers,  influence  on,  48. 

Love  to  God  and  Man  49. 

Truth,  51,  335. 

Appetites,  !&,  55,  399. 

Temper— Courage — ^Fear,  57,  335. 

Praise — ^Vanity,  61. 

Kindness— Courtesy— Purity,  399. 

Public  spirit,  336. 
Montt,  Don  Manuel.  595. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  669,  681. 
Mott's  Tentilating  stove,  590 
Moukier,  Andrew  J.,  097. 
Moody,  Samuel,  400. 
Muscular  exercise,  749. 
Music,  30,  487. 

National  Associations,  997,313,  391, 3S0, 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  177, 999. 
National  Education.  399. 
Natural  Science,  598,  543. 
Nature,  knowledge  of,  39a 
New  England  Academies.  403. 

Free  Schoob,  Prussia,  79, 104,  108, 119. 
New  Hampshire  Educational  Asaociatioas,  751 

Cheshire  County,  751. 

State  Associations,  751.   • 

State  Teachers'  Associatioaa,  758. 
Annual  Meetings,  759. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Presidents,  76L 
New  Haven  Hopkins  Grammar  Schot.l.  407. 
New  Jeraey  Educational  Association,  7^ 

State  Association  and  Lyceum.  799. 

Newark  Educational  Societf ,  731. 

Essex  County  Association,  TJIl. 

Teaehere '  Insiituta,  731k 
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N.  J^ntj^  Bioj^phieal  Sketches  of  Preiideiito,  737. 
NieholaB,  John,  510.        ^ 
Niebuhr,  6.  B.,  Memoir,  fiS. 

Letter  on  Philolofionl  Stody,  816. 
Nonnai  SehooU.  75,  77.  8S,  98, 971. 

Aaatrie,345,353,0ai. 

Celifomie,  038. 

Chili,  5U5. 
'  MMnehuvetts,  75.  100. 

New  York>-Oiwe^  Trainiof  School,  901k 

Pennsrlvenie,  195. 

PrutttiuSS. 

Vermont,  146. 

United  Stalee,  871. 
North  Oerolimi,  ttete  of  edoeetloo,  108. 

Edoeetiuoal  Asaociatioo,  361. 
Nanher,  48. 
Nomeral  frame,  578. 


OHiedieooe,  57. 

Ohjeel  Teacbinf.  945. 34 L 

Ofaaerviation,  habit  of.  41. 

Ohio  State  Teachers*  Anociatioo,  601. 

dmied,  Hawley.  143. 

Oratory,  how  acquired,  186. 

Vahie  of,  190. 
Oregon  Educational  Awociation,  383. 
Oiwego  Normal  School.  8»9,  90i. 
Oewefo  System  of  Object  Teaching,  845,  365,  341 


i,  B.  O.,  Memoir.  147. 

Peiree,  B.  K.,  Reformatory  School  for  Girls,  658. 
F^iUm,  J.  C,  fti6. 
Penmamhip,  823,  340,  3D0. 
PeomjiTania  Normal  Schools,  105,  805. 
Peoitons  for  Teachers,  338,  OUO. 
Periodicals,  Educational.  151,  597,  745,  706. 
Phabrick.  J.  P.,  cited,  701. 

Plan  of  Primary  School  House,  701. 

Preaoott  Grammar  School  House,  715. 

Proper  Sise  for  Grnmmar  School,  716. 
Phillips  Academy.  411. 
Philosophical  Course  in  Austria,  610 
Philohigical  Study,  316,  559. 
PbTtieal  Education.  34,  480,  543L 

Pood -Air,  35.  SSO. 

Cleanlioeei.  36. 

Exercise,  37,  401. 
Pinrists,  8.  610. 

Pickard,  6.  L.,  on  Object  Teaching,  850. 
Pi1grtm*s  Progress,  lesson  in.  Si63. 
Plaster,  black  wall,  directions  for,  575. 
playground.  36. 

Poetry,  taste  for,  to  be  cultivated,  47. 
Poor  Scholars,  at  Winchester  School,  506. 
Porter,  S.,  on  Studv  of  English  Language,  568. 
Portraits,  Abbott,  G.  D.,  600. 

Andrews,  I.  W.,  605. 

Balemao,  Newton,  167. 

Blewett,  Benjamin  T..  43L 

Edwards,  Richard,  166. 

FaTille.  Oran,  7S0. 

Cralkmay,  Samuel,  601. 

Goodnow,  Isaac  F^  380L 

Henkle.  William  D.,  438. 

Lord.  A.  D.,  607. 

McCkrty,  H.  D.,  388. 

Peekham.  Isaiah,  743. 

Potter.  Alonso,  1. 

Ray,  Joseph,  603. 

Sarmiento,  0.  P.,  903. 

Sawyer,  Henry  E.,  763L 

Standish,  J.  V.  N.,  165. 

Swett,  John,  790. 

Wells.DaTidF..749. 

Weston,  Edward  P.,  783. 
Peat  Graduate  Course,  558. 
Poller,  Alonao,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  500. 
Powell.  W.  H..  Memoir,  165. 
Praise  in  Moral  Education,  61. 
Praleels  In  St.  Mary's  College,  517,  SO. 
PieKOtt  Grammar  School  Uoum  in  Boston,  7)S 


Priestly  Dr..  motto  on  teaching,  114. 
Primarr  Scnool  System,  Austria,  8, 28. 

Lombardr,  090. 

Naples.  6b9. 

Rome,  608. 

Sardinia,  004. 

Sweden,  639. 

Tuscany.  697 

Venetia,  680. 
Primary  School  House,  711. 
Private  Education  and  Public  Schools,  4S0. 
Private  Schools  in  Austria,  343. 
Prizes  in  English  Public  Schools,  539,  685. 
Promotion  in  St.  Mary's  College,  539. 

St  Paul's  School,  (l85. 
Prussian  Normal  Schools,  39. 

Regulation  of  J854,  395. 
Public  Schools  of  Eng'and.  501,  667. 
Pulpiteers  in  St.  Mary's  College,  517. 

Randall,  G.  P.,  Plans  of  School  Houses,  715, 
Rauroer,  F.  V.,  689,  694. 
Ray,  Joseph,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  603. 
Rending,  advice  on,  139. 

Cnriyie,  191. 
Reading  aloud,  39. 

Reading  in  schools  fifty  years  ago,  739. 
Read  and  write,  ability  to,  67,  117,  I'M,  173. 
Reality  teaching,  358. 

Recreations  in  Public  Schools.  404,  538,  686. 
Rebellion  in  Winchester  School,  5J3. 
Reformutory  Schoo's,  63H,  eScL 
Regularity  of  attendance,  343. 
Religion,  48,  395. 

Religious  Instructions  and  Obserranees,  397,  531,  007 
Reminiscences  of  school-days,  105. 

Alrott.  A.  Bronson,  130. 

Beecher.  H^ry  W.,  135. 

Caldwell,  C,  109. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  196. 

Hall.  Willard,  137. 

Hedge,  Nathan,  rJ8. 

Harris,  Dr.,  1U8. 

Longstreet,  Judge,  131. 

Woodbridge,  W.,  137. 
Reminsionis  dies,  or  Remedies  at  Wtndiester,  518. 
Republican  Government  and  univenal  Education,  180^ 

339,  390,  457. 
Richard,  Cyrus  S.,  Memoir,  764. 
Rickoir,  A.  J.,  National  Bureau  of  Education,  ^0. 
Rod  in  discipline.  44,  107.  680. 
Rome,  city  of,  696. 

Rnss,  J.  L.,  School  Furniture.  713, 717. 
Rottenham,  labon  in  Austria,  615. 
Routine  in  teaching,  336. 
Rudimenta  Grammaticus  of  St.  Paul,  670 
Ruffner,  Henry,  ignorance  in  Virginia,  174. 
Running,  wrestling,  491. 
Rytwise,  John,  688. 

Saints-days,  or  Holidays,  518. 
Salaries  of  Teachers,  California,  690. 

St.  Mary's  College,  586. 

St.  Paul's  School  683. 
Sams,  Isaac  Memoir,  603. 
San  Juan,  educational  progress.  537. 
San  Michael  Asylum  at  Rom^,  698. 
Sanborn,  E.  D.,  Memoir^  763. 
Sardinia,  public  instruction,  694. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  509i. 

Dignity  of  the  Schoolmaster's  Work,  65 

LcMsoos  for  South  America,  533. 

Model  School,  598. 
Sawyer,  U.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  763. 
Scenery,  influence  of,  338. 
Scholarships,  proposed  form  of,  447. 
School  Architecture,  813,  560.  700. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School.  465. 

Boston  Primary  School,  700. 

Boston  Grammar  School,  715. 

Boston  School  Furniture,  730. 

Franiingham  Normal  School.  460 
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8eh.  Arohiteciara,  Oiwego  TcEialBf  School,  909, 213. 

Setom  NorniKl  School,  470. 

St.  Ma^'t  Coilcse.  576. 

St.  Paurt  School  0G7. 

Town's  Octagooal  Plan,  735. 
School  Books,  J  39,  347. 
School  Funds,  143,  348,  088. 
School  Houses  as  they  were,  106, 1S7. 

Aicott,  A.  Bronson,  130. 

Beecher,  B.  Ward,  135. 
School  MaoBffenient  to  Prussia,  30S. 
Scboolmosters  Work,  71. 
Scliool  Money,  133,  636,  306. 
School  Month,  637. 
Seob.  in  Winchester  dialect,  510,  585. 
Scohipi,  Pad  ft,  in  Rome,  608. 
Scruuny,  or  prefect  quesliooing,  931. 
fc^abroofc,  G.  W.,  eductition  in  South  Carolina,  ISO. 
Sears,  Bnrna*,  on  Normal  Schools,  571. 
Seminaries  for  Teachers,  77.    Sm  Normal  Sehoob. 
fclenteoce  makiiig.  645. 

Servitors,  in  Public  Schools  and  Collegos,  530. 
Sicilies,  Kingdom  uf  the  Two,  68B. 
Singins,  30. 

Size  ot  School  Houses,  715. 
SlenUi,  Dr.,  681. 

Smith,  Sidney,  as  a  school  boy,  513. 
S<icial  Science  Association,  3tfl. 
Holomon*s  RuK  441. 

Sophomore  Exhibition  in  Vermont  UniTanity,  557. 
Songs  of  Childhood,  40. 
South  America,  00. 
South  Carolina,  117, 190. 
Southey,  Robert,  SS3,  433. 
Spelling.  133,  135. 

Speosippus'  method  of  enticing  tebolaia,  661. 
Spingler  Institute,  600. 
St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  charter,  548. 
St.  Mary's  Collese,  Winchester,  50L 
St  Paul's  School.  London,  667. 
Stoddard,  J.  F.,  109. 
Strabo,  Jacobus,  600. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  187,  915. 

Brougham,  Henry,  187. 

Cariyle,  Thomas.  101. 

Niebohr,  6.  B..  916. 

Southey,  Robert,  223. 
Superintendents,  Association  of,  380. 
Sweden,  Public  Instruction  in,  630. 
Swteten,  611. 
Swett,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  090, 790. 

Report  on  school  system  of  Califoniia,  68S. 
Swimming,  38,  491. 

Taxation  for  schools,  090. 

Teachers'  Association,  Austria,  S3, 338. 

Alabama,  375. 

Arkansas,  381. 

California,  785. 

Delaware.  360. 

District  of  Colambia,  380. 

Georgia,  350. 

Florida,  381. 

Ulinois,  149. 

Indiana.  765. 

Iowa,  746. 

Kansas,  385. 

Kentucky,  351. 

Louisiana.  389. 

Maine,  777. 

Maryland.  377. 

Missouri,  365. 

New  Hampshire,  751. 

New  Jersey,  799. 

North  Carolina,  36L 

South  Carolina,  36L 

Tennessee,  357, 

Texas,  379. 

Virginia,  171. 

Wrsl  Virginia,  38X 


Teachers'  Council,  683. 
Teacher*'  Diploma,  631,  83V. 
Teachers'  loatitutea.  New  Jersey,  73Si 

New  Hampshire^S3. 

Pennsylvania,  198. 
Teaching,  a  science,  77, 980. 

Profession  of,  981. 

Fifty  years  ago,  74S. 
Temper,  .57. 
Tennaisco  Educational  Associations,  357. 

Literary  Institute  in  1837,  367. 

State  Teachers*  Asaociation,  356 
Tenney.  Jonathan,  Memoir.  761. 
Texas  Educational  Conventions,  373. 
Text  Books  in  Austria,  347. 
Thun,  Count,  and  Gymnasial  Reform,  691. 
Tickoor  Elisha.  75. 

Tillinghart,  Nicholas,  on  Normal  Scboob,  451. 
Tiklotson.  cited,  C8I. 
Time,  46. 
Tixier,  Jean,  445. 
Todd  Fund.  104. 

Town  School  of  New  England,  105. 
Town  and  Davis,  Plan  of  School  Houae,  7SS. 
Trask,  A.  B.,  cited,  105. 
Tuition  Fees.  349, 411,  596 

Dorchester  Schools.  108. 
Trivial  Schools  of  Austria.  348. 
Turner,  J.  B  ,  Industrial  Educatioo,  153. 
Tuscany,  public  schools  of,  680. 

United  States,  929.  983. 

Civil  War  and  Education,  983. 

Duties  of  the  Hour,  939. 

Education  an  Element  of  Reoonstraotton,  283. 

National  Bureau  of  Educatioo,  177,  999. 

National  University,  308. 

Appropriation  to  Agricultural  Schools,  SOL 

Educational  Associations,  31L 
Universities,  093,  604. 
Upham,  Charles  W.,  417 

Vacation,  breaking  up,  5B3L 

Vanity  io  Children,  oL 

Ventilation,  579. 

Vergil.  Poiydore,  609. 

Vermont,  nrst  Teachers  Seminary,  74, 148. 

Viwinia  Educational  Associations,  172. 

First  Free  School  in.  31L 
Vitellios,  Cornelius,  660. 
Vitrier,  John,  665. 


War,  its  lessons,  939,  975,  510. 
Warming,  principles  to  be  regarded,  579. 

Brown's  Hot-water  Furnace,  713. 

Chillfon's  Furnace,  .589,  588. 

Culver's  Furnace,  579. 

Clark's  Ventflating  Stove,  718. 

Mott's  School  stove,  590. 
Warton,  Joseph,  and  Winchester  School,  51L 
Washington,  and  National  Edocalon,  308. 
Webster,  Daniel,  cited,  17& 
Wells,  David  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  749. 
Wells,  William  H.,  Memoir,  166. 
Westford,  (Mass.,)  137. 
Weston,  E.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  784 
West  Virginia,  Educational  Associations. 
Whipping.  107,  681,  686. 
White,  E.  E.,  Memoir.  606. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  177. 
Whitington,  Robert,  66a 
Wiokersham,  J.  P.,  National  Reconstruction, 
Winchester,  Public  School  of,  501. 
Winchester  College  Alarm  Clock,  520. 
WresU'ng,  Running.  Hunting,  491. 
Writing  in  studv  of  Enj^Iish,  560. 
Women  in  South  America,  inability  to  read, 
Wykeham,  WiUiam  of,  497. 

Yaornen,  English,  library  and  reading  of,  43S> 
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AesdMnbs,  82 ;  Cifeiilar  reepeeting,  661. 

Maanchuaetta  policy  of,  614. 
Aeademjr  of  Sdanoef  «to.,  96',  AnstxlA,  184. 
Aeddents,  by  Ullie,  235. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Sebool  Hafonna  Id  SilMia  1804, 126. 
AdmiMfcm  of  Scholan,  8U6. 
AxTicoltare,  Btudy  of,  by  woman,  686. 

jfamy  on,  by  Cowley,  881. 
Agrtenltaral  Schools,  628. 

OldenbUTV,  688. 

Zurich,  8Gd,  649. 
Alphabet,  mode  of  teaching,  196ii 
AlabanM,  107. 

Conatitutlon  of  1819 ;  of  1865, 108. 
Albany,  Normal  School  at,  708. 
Allen«t«bi,  Sllniatcy  off  Pablio  Instruction,  441. 
Ames.  A.  £.,  School  land  policy  in  Hlnno  ota,  69. 
American  Academy  of  Art«  and  Science,  87. 
American  Journal    f  Education.  0. 

Claasifled  Index  of  Sifctiecta,  Vols.  I.-XYI.,  17. 
Apparatus  and  Library,  in  Austria,  162. 

Pnu8ia,555. 

Zurich,  874. 
Apprentice  Schools  in  Austria,  167. 
Architecture,  Schools  of,  Zurich,  8d9. 

Austria,  165. 
Arkansas,  State  of,  110. 

Constitution  of  188  i.  110. 
Arnold.  CoUeetion  of  Bird*  in  1774,.  88. 
Archoeology,  American.  427. 
Art,  in  Female  Education,  6-38. 
Astronomical  Obserratory,  cost  of,  63. 
Attendance  at  School  compulsray,  818, 68L 
Angnstine,  St.,  626. 
Austria,  public  instruction  In,  129. 

Secondary  Instruction,  history  of^  129, 183. 

Latin  Schools  prior  to  1711,  129. 

Jesuists,  Piarists.  Benedictines,  129, 17L 

Bute  Board  of  Education,  18L 

Ttechers'  Anodations,  181. 

SUtUttcs,  1888.  1889. 140. 

Present  or^aniaatlon  of  Gymnasiums,  144. 

Results  of  present  system,  157. 

Beal'Schools,  160. 

Hungarian  princei.  169 

CroaBa,  and  SlaTonia,  189. 

TransylTania.  181. 

Statistics,  }»L 

Banardv  Henry,  OommlsBioner  of  Education,  68. 

Plan  of  Journal  of  Bd'n.  9  ;  Central  Agency,  9. 

Teachers'  Institute  in  Wisconsin,  766. 
Barring  out  the  Schoolmaster,  816. 
Beautiful,  the,  in  Female  Education,  tHB. 
Bemha^i's  Study  Plan  for  a  Gymnnstum,  498. 
Benebotors  of  Edncatltm,  Haynan,  176. 

Monson  AcademT,  6^. 
BiogxB|riiT  of  Teachers,  88. 
Bfaeh  and  Rod.  818. 
Blackboard,  used  in  1669.  by  Comlniaa,  193. 

In  Cheshire.  Conn.  In  1801,  668. 
BttBd,  Schools  for,  81. 


Boarding  arrangements,  787. 
Boarding  Schools  In  Austria,  184. 
Boarding  round,  in  Connecticut,  62L 

Yermont,  186. 
BohemU,  Schools  In,  181, 168. 
Boniftce,  St.,  624. 

Bonaer  and  the  Kotherham  Schools,  820. 
Bonits,  Hermann,  141. 
Boston,  City  Training  School,  80. 
Boutwell,  George  8.,  701. 
Brandenburg,  province  of,  459. 

Instmctioas,  446. 
Breslau,  Pedaguglc  Seminary,  469. 
Bridgewater  (Man.)  State  Normal  School,  689. 
Brinsley,  John,  Grammar  School,  247. 
Brooks,  Charier,  and  Normal  Schools,  647,  664. 
Brougham,  Henry,  the  Schoolmaster  Is  abroad,  68. 
Bullock,  Got.,  AddraM  on  Normal  SchooLi.  6<  1. 
Buighor  Schools  of  First  Grade,  5ul,  517,  521. 
Budby,  a^269. 
Buxtorf,  EpUonUf  237. 

CaUlbmJa,  119.  ConsUtuUon  of  1849, 119. 

State  and  City  Normal  School,  7t59,  819. 
Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  &o.,  8d,  605,  547. 
Catechumens,  499. 

Canada,  Upper,  Public  Instruction  In,  581, 692. 
Caligraphy,  816. 

Calfe,  Plan  of  Library  for  Mast<>n'  use,  818, 
Carter,  J.  G.,  and  Normal  Schools,  661. 
Castine  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  778. 
Cato's  Distlchs,  In  English  and  Latin,  291 
Cellarius,  and  a  Teachen'  Semiaarr  at  Halle,  484. 
Central  Agency  of  Education  In  1842  54, 11. 
Channlng.  W.  B.,e«rlv  Schools  of,  189. 
Chapters  of  Teachers  In  Zurich,  558. 
Charleston  (8.  C  )  State  Normal  School,  787. 
Cheshire,  Episcopal  Academy,  656. 
Chemistiy,  School  of,  871. 

in  Austria,  166. 
Chronological  reriew  of  GTmnaslnms,  608. 
City  Training  Schools.  808.  8^9.  f^l2. 
Citir  School  Oiga>»laatlon  in  Prussia.  460. 

Magdehnrg  order  of  Tisitatioo.  468- 
Class  Book  of  Discipline  In  Anstria,  158.  , 

Ctesses,  Number  In  Austria,  l.^S. 

in  Prusslsn  Gymnasiums,  498. 
Class  profeasors  in  Germany,  460. 
Classification  of  pupils  in  Austria,  158. 

Oldenbnrgh.  R^. 

Prussia.  498.  602. 

Zurich,  888.  848. 
Clergy,  the.  and  Popular  Education,  219,  64t. 
Coast  Surrey,  cost  of,  68 
Cnchmn,  D.  u.,  and  N.  Y.  Normal  School,  711. 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  886. 

Adrantages  of.  288. 

Disadrjtntagea  considered.  893 

Experience  of  the  Friends'  Schools.  897. 
CommlssioDer  of  Education  appointed,  6S. 
(Compulsory  school  attendance,  63, 825. 

Zurich  law,  888. 
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Coonec-ticnt,  early  educational  histoiy,  88, 216, 007. 

StatlflUcal  data,  88. 

Constitution  of  lbl8.  89. 

Scliool  Fund,  8» ;  Nonn»l  School,  056. 
Conrector  iu  Ueriiian  UymDa^iums,  470. 
Contktitutional  provision  respecting  education,  81. 
Couant,  M.,  and  Nonual  Scliools,  Obi^. 
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Curposal  punisuuieat,  '6Vi.  600,  006. 

iorbiuUen  in  Austria,  184. 
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Sctiooi  of  Agriculture,  880. 
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Courses  of  Study,  Elemoutary  School,  &i6* 

Uymnasiums.  857,  495. 

Normal  Schools,  8i4. 
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Ihune's  School,  60D. 

Dante  on  Early  libing,  689 

Davenport  (iowa)  cii/  Training  School,  3'.3. 

Deaf  muted,  Schouls  for  the,  b-^. 

Delaware,  94 

Constitution  of  1881,  94. 
Denominational  Schools,  84. 
Department  of  llducaliun,  68. 
Detention  after  School.  506. 
Diary  of  Study  and  Keligioas  Culture,  687- 
Diclceiison,  J .  W  ,  I'hiiosophy  of  Teaching.  881. 
DUworth's  Spelling,  219. 
Directors  of  Prussian  Gymnaidums,  464. 
Dinter,  Oflicial  duty  to  Education,  61. 
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Dooendo  Dlsctmus,  40R. 
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Teachers  of,  In  Prussia,  4f^8. 

in  tVninle  Education.  688,  tSO. 
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Duff,  Grant,  695. 
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Dwight.  Edmund,  698. 
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Timothy,  185.  223. 

N.,  Geography,  220. 

Kdlnboro'.  (Ponn  .)  Normal  School  at.  7<'>8. 
Elchhorn's  administration  of  Schools,  444. 
Biler,  G..  416. 

Kliote,  John,  and  Schools,  215- 
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Bmporla  (Kansas)  Normal  School,  771. 
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EransTllle  (Ind.)  City  Training  School,  816. 
Brorett.  E.,  Normal  School.  664. 
Examinations  of  Teachers  in  Prussia,  475. 

Exajnen  pro  loco,  475. 

Examen  pro  (iicultate  docendi,  477, 4^1, 

Examen  per  ascensions,  477. 

Curriculum  VltoB,  478. 

Condition,  481. 

Trial  year.  489. 
Kxner  and  Austrian  Scbodb,  140, 162. 


Factory  Children,  Zurich,  842. 

Facultaa  Docendi,  in  Prussia,  478. 

Faculties,  order  in  the  derelopmant  of,  417. 

Faith.  Acuity  of,  419. 

Falrchild,  J.  II.,  oo-edueation  of  the  sexes,  886. 

Fartnington  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  777. 

Famum  prepaiatory  Normal  School,  788. 
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Ferdinand  I.,  and  Schools  of  Austria,  189. 
Fenchtereleben,  and  Austrian  Schools,  140, 161. 
Final  Examinations  in  Prussia,  479. 
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Constitution  of  1839, 112 ;  of  1865. 112. 
Fort  Wayne  City  Training  School,  816. 
Fowler,  W.  C  ,  Schools  in  they  were  In  Conn.,  21L 

The  Cleqgy  and  popular  Education,  211. 
Forestry,  School  of,  8:2. 
France,  School  statistics  in  1866.  61. 
Francis  I  and  Schools  of  Austria,  1%. 
Fnmlngliam  State  Nonnal  School.  6&D. 
Fraxer,  J.,  on  Training  Schools  of  ftigtand,  796* 
Frederic  I.  and  Sohools,  486. 
Frederic  II.,  486. 
Frederic  William  I.,  486. 
Frederic  William  III..  488. 
French  Languafte  In  Prussia,  498,  496. 
French  Views  of  Female  Education,  tl28. 
Funds  for  Education  iu  Austria,  166. 

Zurich,  818,  686. 

Gallandet,  T.  H  ,  and  Nonnal  Schools.  664. 
Garfleld,  James  A,  on  National  Education,  40. 
Uedike,  475,  487. 
Georgia,  77.  99. 

Early  land  policy,  66. 

Constitution  of  1789,  99. 
Get  man  language  in  Austria,  149, 164. 

in  l*russia,  497. 
Geognphy  and  Uistoiy  in  Austria,  160, 16S. 

in  Prussia,  479. 
George,  Elector  John,  436,  460. 
German  Universallsts.  696. 
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Prolonged  attendance  at  602. 
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Government  and  Education,  814. 

Punishment  and  Prevention,  hl6. 
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in  I'TUsslan  Gymnariums,  497. 
Gulxot.  education  of  the  people,  69. 
Gymnasial  Journal  in  Austria,  148. 
Gymnasium  in  Austria,  129, 144. 

Oldi'uburg,  522. 

Prussta.  488,  616. 

Zurich.  867. 
Gymnastics,  Instmrtton  in  Prussia,  494, 600. 

Teachers  of,  In  Prussia,  288. 
Gulaot  on  Normal  Schools,  8U0. 

Hale,  Sir  Mathew,  plan  of  Education,  T7. 
HaU,  8  R,  and  Normal  Schools,  662. 
Hammond,  C,  668. 
Hallaschka,  and  Austrian  Schools,  189 
Halle,  Pedagogic  Seminary,  489. 
Hart,  John  S  and  Nonnal  Schools,  401,  7 
Professional  Education  of  Teachers,  401 
Harvard  College,  85, 190. 
Hartlib.  Samuel  33^. 
Ila-^nau.  ttene&ctions  of,  176. 
Heating  Apparatus,  561. 
Hebrew,  In  Prussian  Oymnasinms.  482. 
Hecker,  J  Julius,  and  Real  Schools,  601. 
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Henrr,  Patrick,  94. 

Uistorj,  Teachers  of}  traioed  In  Pranla,  486. 

Uodder,  Jainea,  815. 

HoheniollerUf  diHtrict  o^  466. 

llome  Kduoktioo,  85. 

Hoote,  Charlee,  IM. 

oa  Ol^t- teaching,  198. 
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In  N.  York,  5j5. 
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State  Normal  School,  781. 
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Wlsoon^n,  755. 

Ohio,  8>8 
Iowa,  115 

Constitution  of  1S16, 116 ;  of  1867, 116. 

State  Normal  Scaool,  7id. 

City  Traiuiug  School,  814. 
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.,121. 
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Kentucky.  77,  lOH. 
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In  Oerman  Gjrmnasiums,  491. 

Method  of  study  by  Iloole.  227. 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  State  Normal  School.  796. 
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Uoba,624. 

Lombardy  and  Venice,  School  statistics,  140, 182. 
Lorinser  01^  Health  in  Oymnasiums,  494. 
Louisiana,  lu2. 

Constitution  of  1845, 108 ;  1852. 108 :  1864, 104. 

State  and  City  Normal  School,  809. 
L^oea  in  Austria,  I80. 

Biaine,  91. 

Constitution  of  1820,  91. 
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Hagyar  s'chooln,  174,  179. 
Manchester  (Iowa)  City  Training  School,  814. 
Mann,  Horace,  cited,  61. 
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Mansfield  ( Pa.)  Normal  SchooljJSS. 
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Miiria  Theresa,  and  Schools  of  Austria,  181, 170. 
Master's  Method,  by  C  Hooie,  267. 
Maryland,  97. 

Coiistitucion  of  1864,  97 ;  of  1867,  96. 

State  Normal  School,  1,9. 
.Mathematics  In  Austria,  150, 166. 
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Consticution  of  1780,  85. 

Amendmeut  of  1857,  88- 
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Austria,  155. 

Zurich,  539. 
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May,  S  J  .  and  Normal  Schools,  667. 
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Mechanics  iind  School  of  ludu^try,  871. 
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Michigan,  llU. 

CoustituUon  of  1887,  111 ;  of  1S60,  111. 

SUte  Normal  School,  719. 
Milan  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  794. 
Military  SchooU,  31. 
Millersvllle  (Pa  )  Normal  School,  752. 
Mill.  J.  S.,  (sovemment  and  Education,  67. 
Milton,  John,  cited,  58. 
MinnesoU,  119. 

Educational  Land  Grants,  69,  74. 

Constitutional  provision,  70, 119. 

Normal  Si  h  ml,  761. 
Mississippi.  10  . 

Constitution  of  1817, 107. 
Missouri,  108. 

Constitution  of  1820, 106  ;  of  1865, 106. 

Normal  Schools,  800. 
Moral  Education,  34. 
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Instructors  of,  5H8. 
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Montalembert  on  Female  Education,  626. 
Montgomery,  Miss  E..  Schools  of  Wilmington,  187. 
Models,  Workshop  for  making,  374. 
Monitors  of  attendance  811 
Morality.  Idea  of,  In  Austrian  Schools,  188. 
Muhler,  Yon,  Ministry  in  Prussia,  447. 
Mulcaster,  Richard.  227,  298. 

Positions  cited.  296. 
Music,  Teachers  of.  In  Prussia,  488. 

in  Female  Education,  688. 

National  recognition  of  Education,  41. 

University  proposed  In  1787,  41. 
Natural  History  In  Austrian  Schools,  161. 

Prussia,  487. 
Naval  Schools,  84. 
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Narlgation  Schools  In  OldenbniiSi  688« 
Nebmska,  124. 

CoDiitltutioii  of  1867, 124. 

State  Normal  School,  791. 
Nevada,  128. 

Constitution  of  1S64. 128. 
Needle-work  for  girls,  k8. 
Now  discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  207. 
New  Hampshire.  9LK 

Coustitutlon  oif  1784,  90. 

Agricultural  Land  Orant.  18ft. 

Cuilogo  of  Agriculture,  186. 
New  li  »veu  LoiouVf  216. 
New  Iluven  City  Training  School,  817. 
New  Kngland  Primer,  219. 
New  Jvney\  92. 

Constiiutlou  of  179^,  92. 

State  Normal  School,  727. 
New  Orleans,  Normal  School  at,  808. 
New  York,  VZ. 

Constitutions  of  1822  and  184^^,  92. 

Stare  Normal  .«*chools,  708,  718. 
Newell,  M.  A.,  779- 
Nicolovius,  440. 
Nllos,  Master  Sands,  School,  607. 

Studies  and  Discipline,  608. 
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Normal  Education,  Special  otgects  of,  797. 

Results  of.  794. 
Normal  Institutes.  808. 
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Albany,  709. 

Bridge  water,  691. 

Charleston,  i86. 
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Illinois,  74tf. 

N«>w  Jersey,  789. 

Oswego.  7i7. 

Salem,  684. 

Terro  llautc,  783. 

Trenton.  IZa. 

Wostfleld,  688. 

Winona,  766. 
Normal  Schools  under  State  aasplces,  667- 

California,  769. 

Connecticut  666,  799. 

Delaware,  807. 

llUnois,  746. 

Indiana.  781,  812. 

Iowa,  726. 

Kansas,  771. 

Maine,  778. 

Louisiana,  806. 

Mar}  land,  777. 

Masmrhusetts.  667. 

Minnesota.  761. 

Missouri,  809. 

Nebraska,  791. 

New  Jersey,  729. 

New  York,  708. 

Ohio  793. 

Oldenburg.  628. 

Pennsylvania,  762. 

Vermont.  780. 

West  Viivfiila,  806 

Prussia,  for  Gvmnaslal  teachers,  441. 

Zurich,  34.^.  866,  861. 

England.  79tl. 
Normal  Schools  for  City  Teaebeis,  809,  817 . 

Boston.  821. 

New  Haven.  817. 

St.  Louis.  800. 

Indianapolis.  818. 
North  (  arolina.  99. 

ConsMtutlon  of  1776.  99. 
Northrop.  BO,  Results  of  Normal  Sehoola,  799. 
Nowell,  Catechism  in  Qxeck,  290. 

Oberiin  College.  400. 

Plan  of  Female  Bdaeatlon. 
Obligatory  Btudka,  147. 


Ohio,  101. 

Ordinance  relating  to  Pnblie  I^nd,  65. 

Constttution  of  1802, 102 ;  of  1861, 108. 

Normal  Schools,  791,  796. 
Oldenbuiig,  Grand  Duchy,  619. 

Public  instruction,  619. 

Elementary  Schools.  619. 

Burgher  Schools,  620 

Secondary  Schools,  622. 

Special  Schools,  628. 

Inikot  Schools,  621. 
Optional  Branches,  in  Anstria,  187, 147, 166. 
Orbis  Pictus.  of  Comcnius,  227. 
Ordinance  of  Congress  in  1786, 41,  68. 
Oregon,  120. 

Constitution  of  1867, 120. 
Oswego  (N  Y.)  State  Normal  School,  718. 

PUn  of  Building,  718. 
Oxford,  (Eng.,)  Endowment  of,  606. 

Page,  D.  P.,  Normal  School  Work,  706. 

Parents,  duty  of,  646. 

PatterMU,  Mark,  697. 

Parochial  School  in  Austria,  168. 

Paula,  624. 

Pedagoglc's  Chair  at  Halle,  487. 

Pedagogic  Seminaries.  166,  487. 

Institute  and  Seminary  at  Vienna,  166. 

Royal  tnsUtuUon  at  PerUn,  487. 

Seminary  at  Stettio.  488. 

Semioary  at  Halle,  489. 
PedHgoglum  at  Mngdebuig,  480. 
I*ennsylvanla,  98 

Constitution  of  1790,  98. 

System  of  Normal  Schools,  762. 
Penmanship,  816. 
Pension  of  Teachers  in  Prussia,  474. 

Austria,  168. 

France,  61 

Zurich,  658. 
PerUns,  Geoige  R.,  710 

Peru  (Nebraska)  SUte  Normal  School,  791. 
Petty  School  by  Charles  Hoole,  196. 

Alphabet,  spelling,  writinff,  discipline.  196. 
Phelps,  W  T  and  Normal  School,  782,  762. 
Phelps,  Mrs  Almira  Lincoln,  611. 

Portrait  of,  609. 

Memoir,  611 

Ust  of  Publications,  620. 

First  Experience  as  a  Teacher,  621. 
Philology.  83. 

Philolo^cal  Seminaries,  Prussia,  486. 
Philosophy  and  Art  of  teaching,  166,  881. 
Philoeophv  and  l'sycholo|^,  162,  498. 
Philosophical  Course  and  Schools,  186, 178. 
Physical  Kducatkm.  8.1,  600. 
Physics,  Austria,  160, 106. 
Piano,  useless  practice  on,  638. 
Piarists,  in  Austria,  1.9. 
Pieive,  Cyrus,  666. 
Pinckney  on  National  University,  11. 
Plan  of  Grammar  Schools  in  1686.  296. 
Plans  of  Instruction  In  Austria,  148, 166. 

Prussia,  492. 

Zurich.  688. 

Oldenburg,  620. 
Plan  of  I  ife.  for  Women,  68^- 
Plan  of  Lesion,  general  principles,  498. 

Austria.  148.  _^ 

PlatteviLle  (Wi-.)  State  Normal  School,  768. 
Plavday.  granting  of.  802. 
Political  Science,  hchool  of.  872. 
Pomerania,  province  of,  462. 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  860. 
Portraits  of  Teachers,  88 

Bishop.  N.,209. 

Oarfleld,  J  A.,  1. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  A.,  6C^. 

Ryerson,  S.,  677. 
Posen,  province  of,  490. 
Private  Schools  in  Austria,  164. 
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Private  Schools  in  Oldenbaig,  GZl. 
iTuuU  (i(Ur. 
Zurich.  3^,  582. 
Frimarjr  !rcbooi»,  3I& 
Oldenburg.  61)i. 
Hungary,  177. 
Zurich,  311 
pTUffla,433. 

Buiy  School  movementii,  488. 
PriTiUtEW  of  a  Diploma,  607 
Prognmmcs  of  Schools,  604. 

Syste'ii  of  exchange,  600- 
Procextantism  and  Popular  Bdueation,  213- 
Probation  Book  of  Merchant  Tailon'  Schuul,  252. 
PxofiBMional  Schooli,  589. 
Professional  Tmining  of  Teachers,  668. 
Profcasor,  Title  of.  in  Prus«>ia,  471. 
Progymnasium  in  Prussia.  6 Id 
Prussia,  Province  of,  449. 
Prupsia,  Kingd«ini,  483 

Tribute  to  System  of  Education,  615,  647. 
System  of  Secondary  Schools,  4m. 
Local  Administration,  400. 
City  Deligiwy.  461. 
Teachers,  463. 
Bsamiuation,  474. 

Plans  of  Study  in  1837  and  1867,  486. 
Scholsstic  year,  503. 
Yacations.  604. 
Programmes,  504. 
Books  of  Reference,  606. 
Discipline,  506. 
Position  in  Clasacii,  618 
Privileges  of  Graduates,  607. 
Chronological  Reriew.  ^. 
Claarillcation  by  Provlnoes,  61S. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  641,  647. 
Public  Schools,  l^and  Kewrratlon.  68. 
Punishment  and  Prevention.  313.  823. 
Puritanism  and  Popular  £iucatiou,  :d4. 

Questioning,  art  of,  409. 
ExampU  of,  411. 

Rams^,  Governor  of  Minnesota.  71- 
Randolph  (Tt.)  State  Normal  School.  790. 
Read  and  write,  ability  t  n  in  an  Elector,  82,  88 
Reading,  how  taught.  Hoole*8  system.  201. 
Ressonrntf,  training  of,  420. 
Real  Gymnasium,  501. 
Raal-Sehool.  160,  344, 601. 

Austria,  160. 

Prussia.  601,  617. 

Zurich,  314. 

Plan  of  Studies,  6^ 
Recitations,  thoughts  on  hearing,  415. 
Refbrmaiion  In  Germany,  608. 

Schools  before,  508. 
Regular  Atteodnnce.  how  secured.  841. 
Religion  in  Prussian  Gymnasiums,  498 

Austria,  1.51. 

Zurich,  533 
Religious  instmetion.  ^0,  687. 

Discipline  of.  84,  499. 

Morality  and  knowledge.  829. 
Reference,  Books  of,  317,  50.^. 
Renan.  F.,  on  Paris  profeisors,  606. 
Repetitions.  807. 
RepeUtira  School  in  Zurich,  844. 
Research  and  Instrucri<in,  union  of,  688 
Rhine,  province  of,  455. 
Rhode  Island.  91 

Constitutioo  of  1842.  91. 

Results  of  Normal  School,  799. 
Right  bringing  up  of  Giris,  684. 
Rockwell.  John  K.,  and  Public  Lan(L6'). 
Ryerson.  E..  )'em  <ir  and  Portrait.  6t7. 

Value  of  N  rm  1  Schools,  798. 
Rotberfaam  Scuvul,  820. 

Bibbatb  School  Teachers,  40a 


Salem  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School.  697. 
San  VnoclHTO,  City  Normal  School,  819. 
Saxony,  Pro vi ore  of,  4^3. 
Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Austria,  163, 106. 

Prussia.  473 

Zurich,  849,  652. 

Oldeuburg,  552. 
Shemerlin's  Ministry,  148. 

School  Architecture,  Normal  Schools,  660,  688, 717. 
740,747,765,822. 

Austria,  156, 167. 

Prussia,  645. 

Zurich.  851 
School  Fund,  66 

Connecticut,  89. 

Zurich,  848,  858,  537. 
School  Land,  65,  72. 
Schools  as  they  were  rizty  years  ago,  6tti  Art.,  184. 

Sixth  Article,  555,  607. 
Schoolmasters  social  position  in  Conn.,  217. 
School-books,  old.  26^.  275,  278. 
School  of  Practical  Science,  831. 
Scholastic  Discipline,  by  lloole,  298. 
Schulze,  J.,  441. 
Scuckmann,  441. 
Sclavonia  Public  School,  180. 
Secondary  Schools,  Austria,  129, 144, 160. 

Oldenboric.  522. 

Prussia,  43 i. 

Zurich.  3)1,  35L  685. 
Seatoo,  Samuel  W.,  Reminiscenoes  of  Schools,  666. 
Seating  of  Scholars,  804. 
SelfI'kluciition,35. 
Seminary  Ibr  Teachers  of  Gymnasiums,  166,  484. 

Halle,  under  Wolfe,  4S4. 

Konigsberg,  under  Erfiirt,  486. 

Berlin,  under  Uockh,  Buttman,  Laehmann,  486. 

Grelfewald^,  under  Meier,  Schomann,  485. 

Breslan,  und^r  Schneider,  Passow,  Roo6bach,486. 

Bonn,  under  Nake.  Heinrich,  485. 

Mui'Ster,  uuder  Nadermann,  4£6. 

Vienna.  165. 
Seber,  F.  J..  458. 
Sexeff,  Co-education  of,  Oberlfo,  Ohio,  886. 

Zurich,  812. 
Shaw,  John  A.,  695. 
SilosU.  Pxorince  of,  126,  461. 
St.  Louis  Normal  School,  809. 
Smith.  William,  at  Cheshire,  Ct.,  657. 
Social  position  of  Teachers,  217. 
Society,  Duties  of.  688- 
South  Carolina.  99. 

State  Normal  School,  787. 
Special  Schools,  88. 
Spelling.  Method  of  teaching,  198. 

Choosing  Sides,  609. 
Sparks.  Michael,  Janna  Latlnse  Llngnss,  964. 
State  Superrision,  Austria,  182, 144. 

Oldenburg.  518 

Prussia,  462. 

Zurich,  626. 
StatlsHcs  of  Gymnasiums,  Austria,  140,  144,  167, 

Prussia.  508 

Zurich,  K2. 
Statistics  of  Elementuy  Schools, 

Austria,  177, 181. 

Canada,  691. 

France,  61 

Oldenburg.  62. 

Zurich,  849. 
Statistics  of  Secondary  Sehooli, 

Austris.  l.'>7, 177, 181, 182. 

Canada.  592 

Prance,  61. 

Oldenburg,  622. 

Prussia,  614. 

Zurich,  862. 
Statistics  of  Real-Sehooli, 

Austria,  167, 181. 

Oldenburg.  622. 

ProMia,  617. 
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BtatUticfl  of  Normal  SchooISf  Austria,  155 ;  Olden- 
burg.  528 ;  Priusia,  4M ;   United  Statw,  648 ; 

Zurich,  855. 
Statistics  of  Univeri-itles.  fcc,  184,  626,  592,  696. 
ttteurns.  £.  S.,  Ui^tor^  of  honnal  Jtehool,  QHh 
blenognipby,  &UU. 
bteTun-',  Thaddeus,  56. 
Htoiy,  Joseph,  liarvard  as  it  was,  190. 
Stock  wood,  pro-gymnasluni,  277. 
Studies,  £lemeutary,  Austrian  Schools,  147 ;  01den> 

burg,  52u ;  Zurich,  532. 
Studies,  Heconditrv,  Auiitria,  147, 164 ;  Oldonburg, 

5W) ;  Prussia,  4^0,  502 ;  Zurich,  852,  846. 
Studies,  Foi>techuic,  SiU. 
Studies,  University,  8J8. 
Studies  aud  Conduct,  Sir  Mathew  Hale.  77. 
Studies  and  Methodifi,  discussions  of,  27. 
Supplomeutory  Schools,  85. 
Suvern,  440. 

Swicten,  Gerhard  Van,  131. 
Switaerund,  Anm,  Population  and  Schools,  524. 
Synod  uf  Teuuhers.  3ii,  554. 
Sybel,  Prof.  It  Von,  on  Uerman  Universities,  585. 
Switcaiue,  Madame,  Early  Rising  and  Method,  640. 

Tanya  Schools  in  Hungary,  176. 

Tappuu,  (Master,)  '218. 

Teachers  ot  Normal  schools,  Boutwell,  701. 

Bullock,  671;  Mann,»J6;  Washburn,  678. 
Teachers,  of  Public  i^chools,  7u2. 

True  Dignity  of,  847. 

Professional  Tralniog  of.  xxzi ,  845,  484,  657. 

References  to  Authors  on,  80. 

Schools  for,  89,  6o7,  800. 

Portraits  of,  40. 

Austria,  141;    Canada,  592;    Oldenburg,  622; 

Prus>ia,  474,  484,  646 ;  Zurich,  847,  560  :  United 

SUtes,  657. 
Teachers  of  Oymnasluros  and  Superior  Schools,  468. 

Rxamiuatiou,  Prussia,  4<>4;  Austria,  156}  166; 
Zurich,  317. 

Appoiutuicnt.  474 ;    Rank,  470 ;    Absence  from 
school,  472 ;    Discharge,  472  ;  PensioD,  474. 
Teachiug  as  a  Profession,  tUB,  6.6,  795. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  for  Austria,  li2. 

Oldenburg.  523 ;  Prussia,  4b5. 

Zurich,  866,  361,  545. 
Teachers,  Appointment  of,  Aastria,  146. 

Prussia,  460  ;  Zurich,  550. 
Teachers.  ExMuinetion  of.  Auscria,  146. 

Prussia,  474  ;  Zurich,  345. 
Tennessee,  101 ;  Constitution  of  1886, 101. 
Textor's  EfHstus,  27"i. 

Terre  Ilaute  ( Ind.)  Stste  Normal  School,  781. 
Text-books,  how  selected,  Austria,  162. 

Pru5siH,  504  ;  Zurich,  346. 
Texas,  113 ;  Constitution  of  1845, 118. 
Teachers'  Salaries.  Austria,  147  ;  Oldenbuinf,  622. 
Thiersch,  F..  Tribute  to  Prussian  Schools,  444. 
Thinking.  Faculty  for,  599. 
Theological  Schools  in  A  ustria,  184. 
Topfler  on  Ornamental  Studies.  688 
Thun.  (<;ount.)  Ministry  of,  Prussia,  141. 
Tilden,  CaroUne  B.,  667. 
Tradescant,  John,  315. 
Training  and  Teaching.  418. 
aVade  School  in  Oldenburg,  528. 
Transylvania,  Public  Schools,  170, 174. 
Trial  year,  of  Gymnasial  Teachers  in  Pnuria,  489. 
Trivial  Schools.  Austria,  181 
Trumbull,  John,  Portrait  of  Schoolmaster,  218. 
Tuition  Fee  in  Austria,  153 

Zurich,  542 ;  Switwrland.  849. 
Tyrrol,  Statistics  of,  157. 

United  Stites,  Constitution  of,  41 ;  Land  Policy,  66. 

Arei  in  Square  Miles  and  Acres,  77. 

Land  Grants  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Univ'a,  78. 
Universal  Education  in  Prussia,  645^ 
University  Kducntlon.  33. 

National,  41 ;  IlUnois,  146 ;  Kentaeky,  164. 


Universifcy  in  Zurich,  867. 

Universities  in  Austria,  185 ;  England,  593. 

France,  696 ;  Prussia.  595 ;  Zurich,  868,  687. 
University  and  Gymnasium,  relations  of,  154, 580 
University,  conditions  for  matriculation,  154. 
Upham,  C.  W  ,  Report  on  Academies,  576. 
Ushers,  Duty  of,  and  Platform  of  Teaching,  226 

Vacations  in  Ausfala,  162. 

Oldenburg,  521 ;  Prussia,  604. 
Vermont,  90 ;  Constitution  of  1777,  91. 

State  Normal  Schools,  789. 
Vernacular  Language,  421. 
Veterinary  School  In  Zurich,  544. 
Vijnginta,  94 ;  Constitution  of  1851,  96. 

£a  ly  School  History.  94. 
Visitation  day  in  Connecticut,  220. 
Vocation,  Education  for,  493,  596. 
Von  Kampts.  442. 
Von  Rinlprode,  In  1832,  449. 
Von  Muehler,  447. 

Von  Raumer  and  Pmsdan  System,  446. 
Von  Sybei,  595. 

Voters  unable  to  read  and  write,  61. 
Voting,  right  of,  88, 128. 

Washi-igton.  George,  Edoeational  -views,  42. 

Mossage  of  179u,  National  University,  42. 

Letter  to  Hamilton,  48:  Farewell  Address,  44. 

Letter  to  Commissioners  of  Federal  District,  44. 

Letter  to  Jefferson,  45 ;  Gov.  Brooke,  47. 

Resolution  of  Assembly  of  Va.,  47. 

Provision  of  Last  Will,  48. 
Watts,  1.,  Labor  ibr  Children,  128. 
Wav,  Elisabeth,  188. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Tribute  to  his  Teacher,  218. 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  220. 
Weetfleld  ( Mass.)  State  Nonnal  School,  681. 

Plan  of  Building,  682. 
West  liberty,  ( W.  Va.,)  Nonnal  School  at,  806. 
Westphalia,  Province  of.  454. 
West  Virginia,  122 ;  Constitution,  122. 
,    Normal  School,  K)6. 

White,  E.  E.,  Report  on  Normal  Schotds,  796. 
Widows  and  Orptians  of  Teachers,  658. 
Wiese,  D.,  446.  • 

WUmfngton,  (Del ,)  Normal  School  at,  80^ 
WillUm  I.  of  Prussia,  606. 
Winona  (Minn.)  Normal  School.  781. 
Wines,  E.  C,  Normal  School,  7^7. 
Winterthur,  Switzerland,  City  Schools  of,  868. 
Wisconsin,  State,  117 ;  Constitution,  117. 

Normal  School  Policy,  755,  758. 

State  University,  211,  288,  766. 
WoUner,  438. 
Women,  Example  of  Studious,  624. 

Education  and  Employment  for,  628. 

Pursuita,  686  •  PUu  of  Life,  688. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C.  and  Normal  Schools,  668i 
Woodbridge,  William.  658. 
Wolf,  F.  R.,  475. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  711. 
Work,  Habit  of,  in  Giris,  684. 
Writing  Masters,  315. 

Year,  Scholastic,  In  Austria,  108 ;  Pruada,  606. 
Ypsilanti  State  Normal  School,  719. 
Youngs,  Blaster,  566. 

Zedlits  and  the  Prussian  Schools,  487. 
Zurich,  Canton,  837  ;  city  of,  858. 

Primary  Schools,  841. 

Elementary  SchooU,  848,  581. 

Repetition  Schools,  844 

Secondary  Schools,  8!il,  857,  586. 

Cantonal  Schools,  640. 

Superior  Schools,  864.  860,  587. 

Veterinary  School,  858. 544. 

Agriculrural  School,  859,  647.  ^  .^ 

Normal  School,  861,  545 ;  Univenlty,  868, 687. 

Polytechnic  School.  869,  877. 

School  Code  of  186d,  52i . 
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A. 

AxdvitAmzz,  Saltan  of  Tnrkey,  ^\ 
AB8TBACT8  of  the  PubUc  Lawa  of  the  United 

Statep,  »ie-S&4. 
ABT0SIN1A,  chief  town,  608 :  area  and  i)opula- 

tlon,  SfiW ;  antiqaity,  59S ;  early  ChriHtiaiiity, 

598;  divimoni>,  SIM ;  government  and  rulens 

60i ;  emperor,  598. 
ABT88INIAN  Chiirch,  616. 
Acts  of  CongreniK,  »l&-354. 
Adlbrbkro.  CoQut,  Qov.  General  of  the  Grand 

Dnchy  of  Finland.  584. 
Adjittant  Geneiarei  Djpartment,  111. 
Adolphus.  Prince  of  UcWumburg-Lippe^  568. 
AuxiKAL  of  the  Navy,  132. 

AKBOLITBt«,  14. 

Afbica.  &!*8;  dlvlsionB  and  anbdlvleionB,  with 
area  and  population  of.  6!W:  description  of 
divisions,  (letf  each  diHHon);  relis^ouB  Bta- 
tistica,  612,  614,  616. 

Aabxccjlturb.  department  of,  183;  commls- 
aioner  of,  188;  atatietica  of,  185;  progress 
of,  623. 

AoRicuLTURAL,  exchange  <,  184;  mn9enm,184; 

Srden,  184 ;  utati^tlCH,  185 :  tabic:*,  ld(i ;  cul- 
jes,  212;  land  grants,  li)2l,  212. 
Alabama,  Governors  of.  &4;  (J.  S.  Senators  of, 
71,962;  Representatives  of  in  Congress, 74: 
collectors  of  ca^toms  in,  97 ;  ae>Hest*or4  aud 
collectors  of  internal  rovenne,  9S);  mail  ser- 
vice in.  155 ;  land  grants  to,  174 ;  teinpera- 
tare  and  ratn-fall  in,  186;  avcraire  yickl  and 
prices  of  crops,  188;  prices  of  ihrm  i«tuck, 
188:  collegres  in,  196.  i 

Capital,  276;  area,  275;  population,  375, 
879:  settlement  of,  375 ;  admitted  into  the 
nnion,  275;  secession  of,  275;  reconstruc- 
tion of,  284,  348,  275;  government,  275; 
legislature,  275 :  anallflcation  of  voters,  276: 
militia^  a76;_jDaiciary,  276;  election  of 
Judges,  376:  United  SUte:«  conrts,  276;  Su- 
preme cCKirt,  377;  Circuit  courts,  277 ;  courts 
of  chancery,  877;  finances,  277:  chief  sources 
of  revenue,  877 ;  atate  debt,  377 ;  education, 
ST7;  state  unlversitr,  277,  278;  common 
schools,  2T8;  Board  of  Education,  878; 
school  fnnd,  378;  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, 278;  Insane  Hospital,  278,  879; 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  879; 
wealth  and  industry,  280 ;  pro<lnctlons,  380 ; 
minerals,  280;  commercial  advantages,  280; 
bureau  of  industrial  resources,  380;  votes 
at  presidential  elections,  726. 
Alaska  Territort.  eclipse  of  the  sun  in,  18 ; 
extent  of.  59;  collector  of  customs,  97;  laws 
of  United  States  extended  to,  258. 

capital,  482;  area,  482;  population,  483, 
488:  situation,  483;  exploration  of,  482; 
Russian- American  tar  company,  483:  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  483 ;  military  district, 
4B3;  boundaries,  482 :  character  of  the  coun- 
tnr,  483 ;  climate,  488 ;  rivers,  488 ;  moun- 
tains, 488;  Aleutian  islands,  483;  wealth 


Alaska  Tzrrttobt— 

and  industry,  488 ;  description  of  the  capital, 
48:3 ;  timber  and  minerals,  484 ;  Asherie:«,  4tM ; 
flirs,  481 

Albanian  race,  676. 

Albisrt,  Prince  of  Bchwarzbnrg-BudolstadL 
662. 

Aldbbaran,  occultation  of,  19. 

Alkxaxder  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  682. 

Algeria,  capital,  5H9;  area,  699;  population, 
699;  government— military  districts,  599; 
expenditures,  599;  army,  599;  commerce, 
699 ;  products,  609. 

America,  area.  5*28;  population,  528:  compara- 
tive size,  523;  history,  623;  independent 
states  of.  523-524 ;  languages  of,  .523-524 ;  re- 
ligion of,  524;  Eurot>ean  poMsetiitions  in,  524; 
ITnited  States  of.  69-522,  (gee  United  iSiates); 
statistics  of  Chri^ttianity  in,  611;  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in,  618 ;  Protestant  Churches 
in,  6HWJ22. 

Ana m,  area  and  population,  593 ;  divisions,  603 ; 
emperor,  593;  war-craft,  593. 

Anglican  Church,  616-617. 

Anhalt,  capital,  661 ;   area,  661;   population, 

►     661 ;    reigning  sovereign  and  family.  561 : 

government,  561 ;  revenue,  expendiliiro  and 
ebt,  561 :  troops,  561. 

Appendix,  801. 

Applications,  for  admission  to  U.  S.  Military 
,  Academy.  110;  for  admission  to  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 130;  for  appointment  of  cadet  engi- 
neers. 131;  for  pensions.  176;  for  patents,  182. 

Appointment,  or  cadets  to  Military  Academy, 
110;  of  cadet  engineers  in  the  Navy,  132. 

Appropriations,  for  Freedmen's  Bureau,  126; 
to  supply  dcflciencies  in  various  depart- 
ments, 246,  »I8,  251 :  for  U.  8.  Military  Acad- 
emy, 217;  for  Post  Office  Department,  247; 
consular  and  diplomatic  expenses,  247 ;  for 
expenses  of  Impeachment  Trial,  248;  for 
the  support  of  the  army.  248:  for  the  naval 
service,  348;  for  legi*latlve,  executive  and 
Judicial  expenses.  250;  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses, 350;  payment  of  invalid  and  other 
pensions,  251 ;  for  the  Indian  department. 
253;  for  Cohimbia  Inr*titntion  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  253 ;  for  executive  expenses.  258. 

Arabia,  area.  593;  population,  .'i03:  divisions, 
593;  Muscat.  GOh;  man n fact u res,  593;  the 
Wahabecs,  598 ;  holy  cities,  598. 

Abchbisiioprics  and  bishoprics,  613-^14. 

Area,  of  the  United  States,  69;  (for  (>eparafe 
S^afefi  and  TerrUoriM,  me  under  each,  oho  eee 
diff.^mt  countries  in  each  di  ri  'ion) . 

Argentine  Republic,  capital,  535;  area,  525; 
population,  525;  history,  623;  classes  of 
population,  625;  immigration,  525;  govern- 
ment, 525;  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  525 ;  Senate,  535;  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, 625;  revenue,  526;  public 
debt  and  currency,  686 ;  army  and  navy,  525 ; 
commerce,  525 ;  imports.  625 ;  chief  articles 
of  export,  526;  railroads,  536. 
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Arizona  Tebritort,  Governors  of,  09;  dele- 
gate fh>m,  Hi ;  atiBesBor  and  collector  of  In- 
ternal revenue.  99 ;  mall  eervice  In,  156 ;  gold 
and  silver  product,  221),  331,  6S0. 

Capital,  4tM;  area,  4«4;  population,  484, 
485:  oTgfnizatlon  of,  484;  government,  484; 
ludiciary,  484  ;  Supreme  court,  484.  486  ; 
Vnited  fcitateii  court,  485;  finances,  486;  in- 
deotcdnesB,  485 :  wealth  and  industry,  486; 
ruin^  of  Spanish  settlements,  486:  Indian 
hostilities,  485 ;  surftice,  486;  productions, 
485;  Colorado  river,  486;  climate,  486;  min- 
erals, 4m;  lumber,  486 ;  railroads,  486. 

Arkansas,  Governors  of.  64 ;  U.  S.  Senators  of, 
71,  962 :  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
963 ;  collectore  of  customs  in,  97 ;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  99 ;  mail 
eer>ice  in,  155:  land  grants  to,  174 :  pension- 
ers in,  176, 177;  temperature  ana  rain-fi&ll, 
186 ;  average  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187 ; 
prices  of  farm  stock,  18k. 

Capital,  981 ;  area,  981 ;  population,  281, 
984;  settlement  of,  981 ;  admitted  into  the 
union,  981 ;  ordinance  of  secession  passed, 
981 ;  reconstruction  in,  981 ;  new  constitu- 
tion adopted,  981 ;  provisions  of,  981 ;  gov- 
ernment, 981 ;  loglsjature,  981 ;  qualification 

I     of  voters,  989 ;  Judiciary,  989 ;  appointments 

i     of  Judges,  982 ;  United  States  courts.  989; 

I  Supreme  court,  989;  circuit  courts,  989:  fi- 
nances, 989;  state  debt.  988;  education,  983; 
ii^nry  to  literary  institutions  by  the  war, 
283;  declaration  of  Gov.  Murphy,  988;  pro- 
visions of  constitution  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation ,  988 ;  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
283;  Institution  for  the  blind,  988;  peniten- 
tiary, 984 ;  wealth  and  industiv,  984 ;  a^ri- 
cnltaral  statistics  of,  984;  minerals,  9Si; 
value  of  property,  984;  Banks,  984;  votes  at 
prei*idential  elections,  798. 

Armenian  Church,  616.  , 

Army  and  Navy,  106. 

Army  List,  111 ;  general  officers, 111 ;  AdQntant 
General's  Department.  Ill ;  Inspector  Gen- 
erals, 111 ;  Chief  Signal  Officers  of  the  Armv, 
119;  Quartermaster's  department,  119;  sub- 
sistence department,  119;  medical  depart- 
ment, 119;  nay  department,  113;  corps  of  en- 
gineers, 113;  ordnance  department,  114;  en- 
fincer  battalion,  114 ;  regiments  of  cavalry — 
ot  to  5th,  114;  6th  to  10th,  115;  regiments 
of  artillery— 1  st  to  5th,  1 15 ;  regiments  of  in- 
Aintry->lst,115;  9d  tol4th.ll6;  15thto97th, 
117;  98th  to  40th,  118:  41st  to45th,119;  pay 
of  the  army,  191 :  oi^ganlxation  of,  199. 

Army  Pensions,  175. 

Armories  and  Arsenals,  198. 

Artillery  School,  198. 

Articles  or  Impeachment,  997. 

A8L4,  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in,  19:  areaand 
population  of,  509;  civilization,  609;  Euro- 
pean possessions,  509 ;  governments  purely 
Asiatic.  609;  religions  of,  509;  states  and 
smaller  divisions,  599;  religious  statistics, 
611,  614,  615,  618-^99. 

Assessors  of  Internal  Revenue,  90. 

Assistant  Adjutant  Generals,  108,  111. 

Assistant  Instructors  and  Professors  in  Mili- 
tary Academy,  109 ;  in  Naval  Academy,  199. 

Associate  Justices,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
69, 147. 

Asteroids.  14,  47. 

Astronomical  Dbpabtmbnt,  9 ;  eras,  9 ;  Jew- 
ish calendar,  9;  Jewish  year,  9;  Jewish 
months,  9;  Mohammedan  calendar,  10;  Mo- 
hammedan year,  10;  Mohammedan  months, 
10 ;  Movable  church  days,  10 ;  Cydea  of  time. 


Astronomical  Department— 

10;  seasons.  10;  rising  and  setting  of  Mer- 
cury, 10;  eclipses  for  1809, 11 :  lunar  eclipse, 
11 ;  eclipses  of  the  sun,  19;  table  of  eclipses 
visible  In  North  America,  14;  asteroids, 
14;  Venus  and  Mars,  15;  phases  of  Venub, 
}B\  evening  stars,  15:  morning  stars,  15: 
ephemeris  of  the  principal  planets,  16; 
sun'sdeclination  for  Washington,18 ;  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  moons,  18;  moon's  place  or 
k>ngitude,  19;  constellations  and  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  19 ;  occultatious  of  Regnlus  and 
Aldebaran,  19;  high  water-4it  Boston,  20; 
at  New  York,  20;  at  Philadelphia,  21;  at 
San  Francisco,  21 ;  mean  time  of  sun-rise 
and  sun-set,  22-44 ;  length  and  increase  of 
days,  99-44 ;  moon's  phases,  93-46 ;  situation 
of  the  planets,  93-46;  mean  time  of  bedn- 
niiur  and  end  of  twilight,  93^16 ;  planetary 
conjunctions,  46 ;  Saturn's  rings,  46 ;  sun  and 

Elanets,  47;  tide-table,  48;  sUr-table,  49; 
ktitude  and  longitude,  60-68. 

Attorney  General,  80:  duties  of,  146. 

Attorney  Gencrars  office,  146. 

Attorneys  General,  69. 

Australasia  and  Polynesia,  609 ;  table  of 
areaand  population  of  divisions,  609:  for 
divisions  (9M  eeuA  diviwm) ;  religious  statis- 
tics, 619, 614. 

Australia,  668. 

Austria,  capital,  540;  area.  640,  541:  popula- 
tion, 640,  641 ;  history,  540;  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  640;  made  an  arch- 
duchy,  640;  constitution  proclaimed,  540; 
races,  541 ;  cities.  641 ;  reisniing  sovereign 
and  fttmily,  641 :  list  of  sovereigns,  641 ;  gov- 
ernment, 641 ;  Pro>incial  and  Central  Diets, 
641 :  ministiT  of  Austria  proper,  649;  con- 
stitution of  Hungary,  M9 ;  Hungarian  min- 
istry, 649;  ministry  of  the  empire,  649;  af- 
fitirs  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  519 ; 
educational  establisnments,  649;  universi- 
ties. 649;  revenue  and  expenditures,  648; 
public  debt,  543 :  army  and  navy,  648 ;  for* 
tresses,  648:  imports  and  exports,  644; 
Society  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  644;  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  644. 

Average  price  of  pnncipal  products,  187;  yield 
of,  187;  price  of  flurm  stock,  183. 

B. 

Baden,  capital,  566;  area  and  population,  666; 
emisrration,  666 ;  reigning  sovereign  and 
ftuntly,  566;  Legislative  Chambers,  666; 
ministry,  660 ;  education,  666 ;  universities, 
566;  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debt,  666; 
railways,  666 ;  army,  666  '.telegraph  lines,  666. 

Balta,  Josk,  president  of  Peru,  53:). 

Baltimore,  courts  of,  860 ;  commerce  of,  863. 

Baptists,  divisions  of,  617 ;  in  America,  617 : 
in  Great  Britain,  018 :  on  the  couthient  of 
Bnrope,  618;  in  Asia  and  Australia,  618; 
missions  in  Btirmah,  604. 

Battle,  Lorenzo,  president  of  Uruguay,  183. 

Bavaria,  capital,  564 ;  area,  664;  population, 
664;  districts,  664 ;  emigration,  564;  reign- 
ing sovereign  and  (hmi^,  561 :  government, 
664 ;  Upper  and  Lower  House.  664 ;  ministry, 
663 ;  education,  661 ;  universities,  561 ;  rev- 
enue, expenditures,  and  debt,  665 ;  railwavs, 
bfS&:  army  and  fortresses,  566;  production 
of  beer,  mines,  Ac.,  606 :  banks,  666 ;  tele- 
graph lines,  665 ;  post-office,  666. 

Belgium,  capital,  544 ;  area,  544 ;  population, 
644 ;  history,  644 ;  independence  established, 
544 ;  reigning  sovereign  and  fisunlly,  644 ;  gov- 
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Bcuannf— 

eraiueut,  544 ;  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Rep- 
reiieDtativf!««,  &46 :  mintetry,  546 ;  education, 
M5 ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  546 ;  nation- 
al debt,  545 ;  army  and  navy,  545 ;  fbrtreesee, 
545;  commerce,  545 ;  Importa  and  exports, 
545;  etate  railway,  545. 

BukiB,  F.  Jb.,  letter  of  acceptance  of  nomina- 
tion, 2TS. 

BouTiA,  capital.  695;  area,  695;  popnlatlon, 
695;  hiMory,  595;  treaty  with  Brasil,  596; 
goveniment.  695;  army,  revenne,  expendl- 
tarod.  Imports,  695. 

Boston,  hi£;ti  water  at,  90;  Normal  and  train- 
ing Khool.  368. 

"BmrstTY  Land  Warrants,  ITI. 

Brazil,  capital,  595;  area.  595:  popnlatlon, 
595;  history,  695;  constituted  a  kingdom, 
695;  constitution  adopted,  595;  slaveholders, 
689 ;  suppression  of  slave-trade.  595 :  colo- 
nies, 685;  reifining  sovereign  and  flEuni]y,696; 
S^vemment.  legislative  assembly,  088;  vot- 
e  compelled,  596;  new  ministry  formed, 
JiuylSQti,  596;  revoine,  expenditures,  and 
debt,  686;  paper  currency  in  circulation, 
696:  army  md  navy,  596;  commerce,  596; 
trade  with  United  States,  59ft. 

Bbxmvh.  area  and  population,  664 ;  Senate,  664 ; 
income,  expenditure  and  debt,  564 ;  imports 
and  exports,  664;  commercial  navy,  664; 
army,  564. 

Brioadibr  Generals,  111-190. 

British  America,  5^. 

Britoh  India,  capital,  683:  area,  603;  popula- 
tion, 598;  divisions,  593;  cities,  503;  gov- 
ernment. 694;  goveraor-geneml,  504;  edu-. 
cation,  604 :  finances,  504 ;  revenue,  expen- 
ditures, and  debt,  604 ;  army,  504;  exports 
and  imports,  6^1 ;  railways,  post-ofilces  and 
telegraph  lines,  504 ;  arrivals  and  clearances, 
604;  cotton,  504. 

BBrnsB  Possefsirais.  area,  538, 5S1 ;  population, 
68:),6&4;  Income,  583,  684:  expenses,  538, 
634 ;  Imports  and  escports,  633, 684. 

Brixiwwxck,  capital,  561 ;  area,  561 ;  population, 
661;  relgninfi;  sovereign  and  Ihmlly,  661; 
Legislative  Cnamber,  661 ;  revenue,  expen- 
diture and  debt,  561 ;  array.  661 ;  mines,  561. 

BCTRRAU  of  Refugees,  Freeamen,  and  aban- 
doned lands,  iw ;  organization  of,  195 ;  com- 
missioner of,  195;  departments  of,  196.  (JSea 
PnedmuC*  Bureau), 

BuRSAU  of  military  Justice,  106,  111 ;  navr 
yards  and  docks,  198;  navigation,  198;  ora- 
nance,  198;  construction  and  repair,  198; 
equipment  and  recruiting,  198 ;  steam-engl- 
neenng,  198:  provisions  and  clothing,  l!£); 
medicine  ana  snrgery,  198;  Indian  aflhlre, 
179;  officers  and  duties  of,  170;  of  industrial 
resources,  Alabama,  980. 

BuRMAH,  capitals,  504;  area  and  population, 
604;  divisions,  504 ;  government,  604;  edu- 
cation, 504 ;  revenue,  501 ;  missions,  604. 

c. 

Cadrts,  appointment  of  to  military  academy, 
IIU;  quallAcatiuns  of,  110;  examlnatiou  of, 
110;  pay  of.  111. 

Cadbt  Bnoineers  in  the  navy,  131 ;  number 
of.  181 ;  pay  of,  131 ;  examination  of,  181 ; 
appointment  of,  139. 

Calivobnia,  Governors  of,  64 ;  U.  S.  Senators 
of^  71, 969:  Representatives  in  Congress,  71, 
M3;  collectors  of  customs  in,  07 ;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue  in,  00; 
military  department  of,  194 ;   mail  service 


California — 

in,  165;  land  grants  to,  174;  pensioners  in, 
176, 177;  temperature  and  ralnftill,  186;  av- 
erage yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187 ;  prices 
of  farm  stock,  188 ;  colleges  in,  106. 

Capital,  986 ;  area,  985 ;  population,  985, 
909;  settlement  of,  985 ;  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  985;  government,  985;  legislature, 
985 ;  qualification  of  voters,  985 ;  Jiidictary, 
886 ;  election  of  Judges,  986 ;  United  Stales 
courts,  986;  Supreme  court,  986;  District 
courts,  986;  registen  in  bankraptcy,  986; 
times  and  places  fbr  holding  courts,  986; 
courts  in  San  Francisco.  986 ;  finances,  987 ; 
etate  debt,  987 ;  education,  state  board  of, 
987 ;  school  officers,  988 ;  state  board  of  ex- 
amination, 988 ;  county  and  city  boards  of 
examiners,  988;  state  diplomas,  988;  life 
diplomas,  988;  State  Normal  School,  980: 
ecnools  of  San  Francisco,  980 ;  schools  of 
Sacramento,  980;  charitable  institutions, 
900 ;  Insane  Asylum,  980 ;  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  900;  State  Reform 
School,  900;  State  Prison,  901;  wealth  and 
industry,  901 :  soil  and  climate,  909 ;  produc- 
tions, !^,  983;  ftnits,  909;  vineyards,  909; 
production  of  silk,  909 :  "  Big  Tree  grove,'* 
903;  mineral  wealth,  908,  647;  trade  and 
commerce  of  San  Francisco,  988 ;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections,  668. 

Canada^  Dominion  of,  capital,  634 ;  area,  584 : 
population,  684 ;  history,  684 ;  Inter-colonial 
Conference  of  Quebec,  634 ;  action  with  re- 
gard to  Confederation,  584;  government, 
534;  cabinet,  584;  Governor  General,  535; 
Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  635 ;  army, 
535;  statistics  of  population,  685;  produc- 
tions, 536. 

Cahdidatbs  fbr  Naval  Academy,  180;  nomina* 
tion  of,  180;  qualifications,  180;  appoint- 
ment, 131. 

'Cafe  of  Good  Hofb,  capital,  600;  area,  600; 

Sopulation,  600 ;  nativity  of  population,  600 ; 
fovemor  and  Councils,  500 ;  revenue,  ex- 
penditure, and  debt,  500 ;  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 500. 

Capitol  at  Washington,  613. 

Captains  of  the  navy,  183, 185. 

Caucasian  race,  588. 

Central  Axerica,  history,  696;  popolation, 
596.    (Me  mch  State). 

Cerna,  Vincent,  President  of  Gnatemala, 
597. 

Cetloh,  area  and  popnlatlon,  605 ;  Governor 
and  Council,  605;  revenue  and  expenditure, 
605 ;  Imports  and  exports,  606. 

Charitable  Institctiuns,  (hm  each  Sfate). 

Charles  Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  660. 

Charles,  King  of  Wurtembeiig,  tStBi. 

Charles  XV.  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
586. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Rumania,  601. 

Chicago,  population  of,  898 ;  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of;  398. 

Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  147. 

Chief  JtJSTicBs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  69. 

Chili,  capital.  597;  area,  697;  population,  697; 
hii*tory,  Sisn;  census  report,  697;  govern- 
ment, 538;  president,  598;  ministry,  598; 
Council  of  State,  598;  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  698 ;  revenue  and  expenditures, 
698;  debt,  698;  army  and  navy,  598;  com- 
merce, 598;  imports  and  exports,  698;  ton- 
nage, 698;  education,  598;  an1ven>lty,  693; 
secondary  Inttmction,  598. 
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andcuHuctonof  iDlemalrvvennc.W;  mall 
scniceln.lU;  penploncm In. ITD.  17 


Cnpliat«.9S4:  area.  XH;  popnUtlon.  Wl, 
%[;  settlement  of,  ^Utt:  Eavvrnment.  SM; 
li'!.-l>biiiire,:iM:  qualiHcallon  ufvuii'ri'.WI; 
Kutlr^nal  Uuards.aU;  Judldar;,  HUE ;  Uot 


T,iM:  Superior  eonc 
-    — of  Sup 


U  a»:  stale's  • 


receipt"  for  civil  lisl  aceaunifOrveareDding 
]lIarchai.l8(».lM:eipfndUureH.£UK:  slate 
debi,  an;  education,  lot:  coIIck^k,  »7; 
Yalecolle^,  «eT:  prohi'sioDal  schools,  WT; 
acailemicsandblzb  schools.  HIM:  State  Board 
or  Education,  MM ;  State  Normal  School.  SgB; 
leaebers'  lni>litntcs,  »»;  school  statlsllcs, 
9M:  chariublclnsi)tutluns,«in;  American 
AsTlnm  Ibr  the  Deaf  aud  Duuib.  SUS.XO; 
Retreat  fbr  the  Insane,  m.  MO;  State  Re- 
Ihrm  Scbool,  199.  MX):  School  Ibr  Imbeciles, 
SOIk'SOl;  Soldiers' 0Tphan»'IIonies.9Uai<n- 


bllnd.  BOO:  Elanfonl  Ilu^-pital.  kl 
»...«  .  rison  and  Jails.  301 ;  eonnly  Jails.  301 , 
iveallhaDd  Induslrji,  301;  Increase  lu  popu- 
lilion.  aul;  IncreaM!  In  value  of  properly. 
SUj;  mannlhclurcs.SM:  nilni.-s,»Kl;  banks. 
8U9;  Insnnuce.  aiK:  railroads,  XK;  totes  at 
Frcldentlal  elections,  600. 

CoNSTELUTioNa  of  the  zodiac,  in. 

CoUBnTniON  or  tbe  l-Nrrau  States,  framed, 
GO;  baslsof  Ibepnernmenl.KH. 

COHBTrrimoHALAiiaHDiuNT.  fourteenth.  KT; 
latlflcstlon  of.  XO. 

ComuuB  branch  of  department  of  f  Iati>.  Sa 

CoHii'LAB  olUosri  la  lbre%n  cuiinitic!.  ts. 


MVENTIOS.  fwstal.  with  Oi 
with  Belgium.  Netborlands,  J:c.. 
Ilonji  Kouji.  1G1. 

^viKTi  on.  National  Republlon  al 
ans;  Nallonal  Demacrafle  al  New ' 
Soldiers'  and  Sailura'  National,  at 


Britair 


lU;  vdtli 
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OorpsR,  fn  AlalMtma,  SSO;  Id  Connecticut,  802; 
in  UliiiiiiH.  %»:  In  Michigan,  881;  U.  Mid- 
iMHiri,  :SU:  In  Nevada,  4ul;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 420;  in  WisconMin,  481;  in  Alaska,  484 
in  Arizona,  481};  in  Cobiado,  489;  In  Dako- 
ta, 49*2 ;  in  Montana,  5UU ;  iu  New  Mexico, 
501 ;  hlstoiy  oC,  (350. 

C6FT8,  616. 

Corps  of  ENaiKnsita,  113. 

Coot  A  Rica,  capital,  5J7;  area,  637;  population, 
627;  government,  637:  revenue,  627;  exporu 
and  nnportti,  637 ;  militia,  527. 

Cotton  exempted  Arom  revenue  tax,  346. 

OoiTNciLs.  National  and  Provincial  of  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  014. 

Court  of  Claims,  147. 

CouRTa  OF  THB  Unitkd  Stateb,  147. 

Courts  of  thb  States,  («m  Judiaary  <^  each 
State). 

Crops,  wheat,  185 ;  com,  185 :  average  yield 
and  average  price.  187 ;  condition  of,  1»). 

Croton  Aqubduct,  618. 

Cuba,  area,  &37;  fertility,  687;  mines,  637; 
railroads,  637;  population,  637;  liberation 
of  i*lave«i.  687;  government,  637;  chief  towuH, 
637;  prodnctlons,  687;  population,  exports 
and  imports  of  Porto  Rico,   537. 

CURRENCr  AND  FiNANCB,  630. 

Customs,  collectors  of^  07. 
Ctcuu  of  Time,  10. 

D. 

Dakota  Territort,  Governors  of,  69;  dcle- 

gftte  from,  76;  aFsci^sorand  collector  of  iu- 
sraal  revenue,  99;  military  department  of, 
I'M;  mail  service  In,  156;  gold  and  silver 
product  of,  331. 

Capital,  489 ;  area,  489 ;  population,  480, 
492:  organization  of,  489;  govemmeut,  4M) ; 
qualiflcation  of  voten^,  49 ) ;  milicia,  4*.M) ; 
Judiciao'<  490 ;  Supreme  and  District  courti*, 
49J;  termsn  of  courts,  490;  financet*,  40); 
edncation.  490 ;  pnnlic  nchool  8yt>tem,  49t) ; 
school  officers.  491 ;  sch'K)l-baildii>gr«.  491 ; 
"Dakota  llall,*'  491  ;  icaiuM-H'  institutes, 
491 ;  school  statlscic?.  4Ui :  wealth  and  in- 
dnstry,  491;  immioranty,  -^O*};  Indian  hos- 
tilities, 493;  public  lauUi ,  4J2;  railroads, 
493. 

Danish  Possbssiojvs,  area,  5:i6;  population, 
536;  sale  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  536; 
settlements  in  Greenland,  5:j6. 

Days,  length  and  increase  of.  38-44. 

Deaf  Mutes,  institution's  for.  {nee  each  State) ; 
methods  of  instructing  In  American  Asy- 
Inm,  399:   college  for,  ol8. 

Debt  of  the  United  States.  3:0,  9i4. 

Debts  of  the  States,  3i5 ;  (nee  each  State  and 
country). 

Delawahb.  Governors  of,  CS ;  V.  S.  Senators 
of,  71,  363;  Representatives  In  Congress,  74, 
963;  collector  of  customs  In.  97;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  99;  mail 
service  in,  165;  pensioners  in,  177;  temper- 
ature and  nin-kiU,  186;  average  yield  and 
prices  of  crops.  1H7 ;  prices  of  Oirm  stock, 
laS:  colleges  In,  196. 

Capital,  303;  area,  803;  population,  803, 
806;  settlement,  303 :  constitution  adopted, 
803;  fiovemment,803;  legislature,  808 ;  qual- 
Ulcatfon  of  voters,  803;  ludiciary,  803;  ap- 
pointment of  Judges,  804:  United  States 
courts,  804;  Judges  of  state  courts,  801; 
terms  of  courts,  804 ;  finances,  804 ;  state 
debt.  801:  education,  805;  colleges,  80r>: 
weolth  ana  Industry,  305 ;  railroads,  306;  ag- 


Delaware— 

riculture,  305;  foreign  trade,  806;  banks. 
805;  products,  805;  votes  at  preaidential 
elections,  670. 

Democratic  National  Convention  at  New 
York,  968. 

Denmark,  capital,  645;  area,  515,  646;  popula- 
tion, 546,  546;  history,  MS;  Schlcc>wig-Hol- 
stein  wars,  616:  reiimlng  sovereign  and 
IHmlly,  546;  treaty  of  Vienna,  M);  govern- 
ment, 546;  Diets,  546;  Iceland,  &16;  minis- 
try, 546;  education,  546;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 516 ;  public  debt,  546 ;  army  and 
navy,  546;  Imports  and  exports,  547;  com- 
mercial marine,  647. 

Department  of  AoRic(n.TURE,  183;  commis- 
sioner of,  183:  established,  183;  buslue«M»of, 
18:3;  building  of,  188. 

Department  of  Education,  190;  commis- 
sioner of.  190;  act  creating,  190;  informa- 
tion sought  by,  191 ;  modes  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, 191 ;  modes  of  disseminating  in- 
formation, 19i;  plan  of  publication,  103; 
work  done,  or  In  progress,  19.3. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  169 :  bnreans  in, 
169 ;  chief  otHcers  in,  160 ;  public  lands,  170 ; 
bounty  land  warrants,  173;  private  land 
claims,  1T4 ;  pension  office,  175 ;  army  pen- 
sions, 175;  navy  pensions,  176;  bureau  of 
Indian  affairs.  179 ;  patent  office,  181. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  138;  bureaus  In, 
138;  chief  officers  In,  138;  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  190;  navy  list,  133;  naval 
ctmstructors,  136 ;  vessels  of  the  United 
States  navy,  186 ;  naval  force,  i:)8;  squad- 
rons, 139;  navy  yards  and  shore  stations, 
140:  ))ay  o'  tlie  navy,  141. 

Department  of  the  Post  Office,  {eee  Poet  Office 
Department). 

Department  of  State,  80;  diplomatic  branch, 
consular  branch,  disbursing  agent,  transla- 
tor, clerk  of  appointments  and  commissions, 
clerk  of  roils  and  archives,  clerk  of  authen- 
tications, clerk  of  iMirdons  and  passports,  80 ; 
interrourso  with  foreign  nations,  81. 

Depart?  BVT  of  the  Treasury,  95;  bureaus  In, 
93;  chiuf  officers  in,  96;  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, 97;  assessors  ami  collectors  of  inter- 
nal revenue,  99 ;  United  States  Ccjast  Snr\'ey, 
104;  Light-house  board.  105;  Light-house 
districlB  and  officers,  106;  Supervising  in- 
siK'Clors  of  steamboats  and  their  distncts, 
10<i. 

Department  of  War,  107;  bureaus  In,  107; 
c'lief  officers  in,  108;  United  States  Military 
Academy.  108;  military  divisions,  districta 
and  departments,  131;  Frccdmen'a  Bureau, 
135. 

Deposits  at  United  States  Mint,  319. 

Diplomatic  Corps,  89. 

Disc  overt  of  Amer  ca.  633. 

Distilled  Spirits,  laws  respecting  tax  on,  M6, 
347.  310. 

District  of  Colitmbia,  area,  510;  population, 
510,  514 ;  ceded  to  the  General  Government, 
510:  present  limlt«.  510:  Judiciary,  510 ;  Su- 
p  erne  court,  147,  CIO :  District  and  Criminal 
C'urts,  611;  terms  or  court,  511 ;  charitable 
institutions.  513;  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
618,  614;  Columbian  Institution  for  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  518.  514;  U.  S.  Jail.  514; 
classification  of  population,  514 ;  Washing- 
ton, (see  WaMhVujton  City). 

DzvisioNS  of  the  W^orld,  in  order  of  area  and 
population,  608-605;  In  order  of  density  of 
prmulatiou,  605, 6UG;  alphabetically  arnu^d, 
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SuAiK.  PiUMCiBOO,  pncldent  at  Sao  SbIti- 

■nd  popaUtlon,  SST. 


ScLiFSH,!!;  Ubleof.ll;  orjuplter'i 

Bffl,         „.  _ _. 

ten,  MB;  mveuiic.  eipiMidlli 
Etn>  export*  uil  Imporii^  Dail. 
Edtcation,  utt  Orpartiamt  of).  Joocnal  of, 
190, 11K;  In  the  ncvcml  Slaios,  (>m  under 
BdiKalion  In  «Mft  Stale  anil  ttrrVoiyii  In 

ailll-M ~  -  '  T,; 

in  l>m»i  ir- 

many.*  3; 

In  Ueck  la. 


DM ;  Id  Bnnnith.  BM ;  Id  Mb<Ihi;ucv,  WO. 

EDin;ATiDNU.ducniaenre,  ItB,  lOi. 

Bducatiohal  lablce,  IIHI. 

EevPT,  capital.  Kid :  area.  GOD ;  popnIitlnn.GflQ; 
mtlvllr  of  papulation,  an:  lovdrekti.KlU; 
IndapoiidcDGa,  G9U :  mlDlelrjand  Axeunibly 
(rfBepte-cnlAllve'.SBtf;  revenue,  eipcnrif- 
tara  asd  loanB.  GW ;  army  aod  navy,  (MO ; 

KLiCTiOHa,  or  Scnatoi*.  70;  of  menihen  of 
BoDMior  ReprcwntBtlTOg.'n;  of  Pnsldent 
and  Vlce-Pre«1ilenl.  79. 

BucTOitf,  oC  Pnitldcnt  and  Tkc-Pn«ldeDt,  TV. 


BIT. 

EcBOPV,  area,  5Sfl;  popnlallon.  S3S ;  compara- 
tive h  lie,  SS:  dltiKlnun.  liSN :   Incnvne  of 

K^:  empires.  Ml;   Htatn.  and  rulcr«,lWB, 
MO;  Ftafletlca  of  Chrlntiuilly  In.  «ll,  OK. 

BuBoPiiN  ccinllrcacv'-,539:  poMeBslona,  813. 

EvINiHO  maw,  IB. 

Emm.  reconl  of  liirlBOS.  73n. 

BUBiKATiim  of  Cadetf  for  tbe  Military  Amd- 


ExcHAHQKs,  Agrtcnltnral,  lai. 
ExpKNDTTtma  of  the  U.  S.  Treanury.  STT. 


pARta  AtACk.  nrlcm  of,  1SS. 
FiEiu  l>lanclg,ireaaDdpapnlatlan,ncn;  t 
lx<r.  nn :  mlMlon",  Wl ;  aR^ra  of  cenli 


-BOOS  Am  BSOISTER.  [isei. 

FirTBDim  CoDaUtuUonal  Amendment,  MI. 
FmaNCES,  of  the  Uulled  States.  £33;  act  to 

suspend  farther  reduction  of  tho  eurrenCT, 

£46 ;  or  individual  SUtee,  (im  tacb  Slate  and 

FeTTllorii). 
FWANCiiLlablcn.  B»r. 
KlKlAKD.  ancient  eunatltutlon.  6M;   enrem. 

or  general.  6HI;  revenue  and  eipcuOlture, 

BW;  army  and  navv. "' 

'LOIUDA,  Oovi ' 

71,  aa;    R( 
S63;  cnUccI 

service  In.  135;  land  grants  lo.  hi;'  tern- 
pciatnre  and  raln-raO.  IMlj  aveca),-c  yield 
and  pricea  of  crops.  187;  nrleoii  of  fima 
BtocltlsSi  rceonslnictlcniof  SW.Slfl. 

Capital,  aai;  in^a,  son:  population.  SOt, 
no;  cedL-dlulliaUnlled8tata<,.iag:  aculiv 
menl,  SrS  ■  admitted  Into  (be  unton.  aM ;  or. 
dinanc«  uT  eiKeailoa  paased,  KB;  repealed, 
tUQ;  canaUtDtlonwlopMd,SaG:  ratlfled.lUt; 
lt)DrtecnthanKDdngiitiatUi)d,m;  Bovvni- 
nenl, aX:  le^slatdte, 801;  qnalUcBtlon of 
volem,  KFl ;  JndlelaiT,  im ;  appololnieDt  ot 
Jnd:^,  ten;  Supremo  canrl.U7.  dOS;   Clr* 

>t>t,aOQi  eduea- 
tlon.a«»;  com- 
mon Bdioolltand,  an :  senilnBrli-s.iKKI;  cbar> 
lIBlilfl  Instlliillons.  SOD;  crlluinDl',  SIC; 
wealth  and  IndDMry,  810;  emlLToilon,  310: 
frtlltB.  310;  mannractnrei,  810;  sIcauilKiot 
and  cans  Icon  iiai'.lcHiUO;  volosalurcriulcu- 
ttal  election.  Va.            '  '^         ,  -^ 

FonEioH  consuV  In  United  8(atc^  SO.       '  ' 
KoUB —  ' '—  '■  '■ -  " 


FutHTTiENTa  conHiitutionil  amendmeDt,  SSI : 
nllGeatlonof.  S2T. 

Fbakl«,  cajiltal,  W7:  area,  HT:  population, 
MS:— In  cities  and  dciartmenll,  IH),  648; 
lullonality,  E4g  ;  rolnilng  sovcrck-n  and 
Amlly.  mS;  livtof  sucenlgns.M.I;  EOvem- 
men:.  B)9:  constltuUon.  WK;  Connoil  of 
and  Logislatlvo  body.  6W: 


ijiie.  DenntB  ana  ixi^isiaiiro  nooy.  ov/ : 
iinlrti7.  BIB;  edncatlon,  BtS;  eilncaUnnJ 
iftllullons,  JMU;  polillcal  JannuiK  Btll ; 
iiflucefi.  Ct49 ;  expenditures.  BW,  BTiO;  rev- 


IBila  i-f  oi 


of  oi^anliatloa,  mS;  commerce,  Impona 
and  eIpar1^  EBi;   t^d,  ellver,  and  other 

Srodncta,  DBl;  baalnen  of  the  Fort  Office 
eportment,  BBS ;   teleeraph  lines  and  rail- 
roads, US;   bankK.' cEa;   cokinles,  5j3. 
Frakcis  Jo^Bpn  I..  Emperor  of  Auatrla,  and 

KIna  of  llnngarj,  l»f. 
FaEDEiiiCK  Fpancis  II..  Oiand  Duke  of  Meek. 
*"nbnrK-Sehwerln.  BBS. 


Fdidi 


M  I.,  Oiand  Duke  of  Meck- 


FBEamiN.  pchooJB  f... 

FuFBCH  PoBeessions,  area.  6ST;   population, 

FBiKHtM.  relislonB  seel  in  United  States,  SIS; 


Okorok  I..  King  of  Qi'e  Ilellenes.  BK. 
GEOBoa  U.,  Duke  of  Buxs-Holnlnscu,  U 
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Gbobov  Victob,  Prince  of  Waldeck,  663. 

Gboroia,  Gowrnora  of,  65*  U.  8.  Senaton  of, 
Tt,  2Bi ;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 968 : 
collectors  of  castoms  in,  97;  vseseons  and 
collectors  of  internal  rcvenao  in,  9tt ;  mail 
service  in,  156;  land  erants,  174;  temper- 
atnre  and  rainfkll,  186;  avenue  yield  and 

{trices  of  crops,  187;  prices  or  fitnn  stoclc, 
8B;  colleges,  106 ;  reconstruction,  sai,  »18. 
Capital,  311:  area,  811;  population,  811, 
S14 ;  settlement,  311 ;  constitution  ratified, 
ordinance  of  secession  adopted,  811:  re- 
pealed, 311;  new  constitution  adopted  and 
ratified,  311;  ffovemment,  811;  legislature, 
811 ;  qualificanon  of  voters,  811 ;  judiciary, 
812;  Supreme  court,  312,' 313;  Circuit  court, 
812,313;  United  States  courts',  813;  terms 
of  courts,  313 ;  finances.  813 ;  bonded  debt, 
813;  education,  313;  coIIe»!s,  313;  univer- 
sities, 313, 314;  State  SchoM  Commissioner, 
814 :  educational  ftind,  314 ;  charitable  insti- 
tutions, 814;  State  Lunatic  Asvlum,  814; 
penitentiary,  314 ;  wealth  and  industry,  314 ; 

Srodncts,  315 ;  manufkctures,  815 ;  minerals, 
15 ;  gold  mining,  315 ;  value  of  property  in, 
815 ;  votes  at  Presidential  elections.  6o8. 

Obbxaivt,  history,  553;  constitution  of  North 
Germany,  558;  area  and  population,  563; 
education,  554 ;  universities,  6&I ;  the  Zoll- 
rerela,  654;  revenue,  5M;  exports,  664; 
mines  and  manufiictures,  554 ;  Insurance  and 
credit  companies,  554 ;  mcrcliant  navy,  654 ; 
{tee  North  Otmtanu  and  South  Germany). 

GoBAJCiB,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  598. 

GoiJ>,  coinage, 'il»:  coins  of  the  United  States, 
821;  coins,  foreign,  221 ;  deposits  at  United 
States  mint,  210;  production,  220 ;  discov- 
eries of  and  mines  in  California,  293, 650;  in 
Alabama,  280;  in  Oeoi^gia,  815 ;  in  Nevada, 
400;  in  North  Carolina,  426 ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 453:  in  Virginia,  471 ;  in  Alaska,  484 ; 
in  Arizona,  486;  in  Colorado,  488,669;  in 
Dakota,  492;  in  Idaho,  495,631;  in  Montuna, 
489.  651 :  In  New  Mexico,  501 :  in  Oregon, 
650;  In  Washington  Ter.,507;  in  Wyonung, 
510 :  in  Russia,  641 ;  in  Asia,  Australia  and 
A(Hca,6l6;  in  South  American  countries, 
ei6;  m  Mexico,  646;  hi  British  America,  (M7; 
history  of,  648:  product  of  in  1865,  619-«50. 

GovBRKXBMT  of  the  United  States,  79-80 ;  of 
Alabama,  275 :  of  other  states  and  countries, 
(see  each  sttUe  and  country). 

GOVBBNOBS  OP  TUB  STATES  AND  TeBRITOHISS. 

Alabama,  (M.  275;  Arkansas,  (M,  281 ;  Cali- 
fornia. 64,  285;  Connecticut,  64,  294;  Dela- 
ware, 65.  803;  Florkla,  65.306;  Georgia,  63, 
811:  IlUnols,66,816;  Indiana,  65, 3:U;  Iowa, 
66,  3S0;  Kansas.  65, 8:»:  Kentucky.  65. 342; 
Louisiana. 66, 346;  Maine, 66, 853;  Maryland, 
66,858;  Massachusetts,  66,  364 ;  Michigan, 
66.  376:  MUinesota,  66,  382;  Mississippi,  66, 
887;  Missouri,  67,  890;  Nebraska,  67,  893; 
Nevada.  67,  398 ;  New  Hampshire,  67,  401 ; 
New  Jersey.  67,  406;  New  York,  67,  411; 
North  Carolina,  67,  421 ;  Ohio.  67.  426 ;  Ore- 
gon, 68.  433;  Pennsylvania,  68,  417;  Rhode 
Island.  63. 445 ;  South  Carol Ina.  68, 449 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 68,  464 :  Texas,  68.  4')8;  Vermont, 
60,462;  Virginia, 69,  467;  West  Virginia,  69, 
471 :  Wisconsin,  69.  476 ;  Arizona  Territory, 
60,  4M;  Colorado  Ter.,  69. 486;  Dakota  Ter., 
69, 480;  Idaho  Ter.,  60,  498;  Montana  Ter., 
60,407;  New  Mexico  Ter..  60,  600;  Utah 
Ter.,  60, 502;  Washington  Ter.,  69,  604. 
Gbant,  U.  S.,  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
267;  letter  of  acceptance,  266;  inaugurated, 
8J1. 


Gbxat  Bbttaik,  postal  conventions  with,  150; 
capital,  607 ;  area,  667-666;  population,  667- 
668;  history,  667;  statistics  of  total  British 
empire,  668;  growth  of  colonial  empire, 
tS68-669;  increase  of  population,  6K9;  de- 
crease In  Ireland,  569;  emigration.  669;  clas- 
sification of  population.  569;  wealth,  669; 
pauperism.  666;  crime,  609:  reign  iug  sov- 
ereign and  fiimiiy,570 ;  civil  list  ofthe  queen, 
670;  list  of  Kings  of  the  House  of  Hflnovcr. 
670 ;  government,  570 ;  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons.  570:  bills  lutroduccd 
to  ParlUment,  570 ;  duration  of  Parliament, 
671 ;  Cabinet,  571 ;  political  partiei*,  571 :  ed- 
ucatlon,671 ;  educational  statistic;*, 571-573; 
parliamentary  grants  to  education,  572;  rev- 
enue and  expenditures,  572;  national  debt, 
672;  army,  regiments,  depots  and  training 
establishments,  573 ;  auxiliary  forces,  573; 
navy,  678 ;  seamen  and  ships  of,  574 ;  cora- 
meree,  574 ;  imports  and  exports.  574-576 ; 
merchant  navy.576 ;  movement  of  shipping, 
676 ;  classification  of,  576. 

Greco-Latin  Languaoes.  538. 


Chamber  of  Representatives,  577;  ministry, 
677:  education.  577 ;  finances— rovcnnc,  ex- 
penditures and  debt,  676;  army  and  navy, 
577 ;  commerce.  Imports  and  exports,  577'. 

Greer  Church,  organization  of,  615;  statis- 
tics, 616. 

Guatemala,  capital,  627;  area,  627:  popula- 
tion, 527;  ^ovenimcnt,  527;  legislative 
chamber,  527:  revenue,  expenditures  and 
public  debt,  527:  array  and  mllltla,527;  im- 
ports and  exports,  627. 

GuNTinsB  II.,  Prince  of  Schwarzbur^-Sonder* 
shausen,  663. 

Gutierrez,  Santos,  president  of  U.  S.  of  Co- 
lomhta,5S9. 

Guzman,  Fernando,  president  of  NIcaragtu^ 
627. 

H. 

Hambitrg.  i^a.663:  population,  663 :  Senate 
and  Ilonse  of  Burgesses,  663 ;  Income,  ex- 
penditure and  debt,  663;  commerce,  561; 
army,  664. 

Hayti,  capital,  629;  area,  629:  population,  529; 
history.  629;  revolution,  529;  government, 
629;  new  constitution  adopted,  521);  minis- 
ters, 529 ;  Senate  and  House  of  Commons, 
629;  revenue  and  expenditures,  529;  debt, 
629 ;  Imports  and  exports.  529 ;  movement 
of  shipping,  530:  army  and  navy,  530. 

Hbnrt  ilV.,  Prince  of  Kcnss-Schlclz,  662. 

Ubnrt  XXII.,  Prince  of  Reuss-Grelz,  662. 

Hesse,  capital.  567:  area,567;  population. 567; 
reigning  sovereign  and  fiimlly,  567:  Upper 
and  Lower  House  of  Legislature,  667 ;  min- 
istry, 567 ;  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt, 
667 ;  army  and  fortress  of  Mentz,  667. 

High  Water,  at  Boston,  20:  at  New  York,  20; 
at  Philadelphia,  21 ;  at  San  Francisco,  21 ; 
at  110  places.  48. 

Holland,  iaee  Nethertand*). 

UoNDUBAS,  capital,  527;  area,  527;  population, 
527;  government,  627;  new  constitution 
adopted,  527 ;  Senate  and  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, 627;  Council  of  State.  527;  revenue, 
627:  imports  and  exports.  527. 

HoNo  KoNo,  postal  convention  with,  161. 

HousB  OT  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  670. 

House  or  Lords  of  Great  Britain,  670. 

House  oj  Hanover,  kings  of,  670. 
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House  of  Retkesentativiss  of  the  United 
8tatC9,  70 :  (ipcukera  of,  &fy-14 ;  meialHir*  uf, 
74, 'iHl,2()3;  omcert}  of,  74-78 :  cummitteet^ 
of;  76,  262. 

I. 

Idaho  Territory,  Qovemore  of,  69 ;  deleprate 
from,  76;  ai^seHitor  and  collector  of  iiitenuil 
revenue,  fl9;  mail  8ervice  in,  156;  gold  and 
Bilver  product  of,  2*2U,  221. 

Capital.  492 ;  area,  492;  i)opnlation,  493; 
organizaiion  of,  492;  boundaries,  492;  c^v- 
emmenc,  49:};  leginlature,  493;  Judiciary, 
493;  Supreme  court,  493;  Dielrlct  courts, 
493;  tenui4  of  courtt*,  493 ;  financeB,  493;  (er- 
riiorial  mdebtednes?,  491;  education.  494; 
Bchuol  sysl^em,  494  ;  amount  raibcd  for 
schools,  494;  penal  in8tituiionB,  4!M ;  weal.h 
and  industry,  494 ;  character  of  people,  494 ; 
Indian  depredations,  495 ;  Surveyor  Genei'a], 
495 ;  surveys,  495 ;  climate  and  soil,  4t)0 ; 
fhiit,  495 ;  gold  mines,  495,  496 :  silver  ore, 
496;  quartz  mills,  4iK>;  banks,  496. 

lujNOis,  Line  of  sun's  ecliptic  pat^iies  through, 
13 ;  Governors  of,  65 ;  U.  8.  Senators  of, 
72,  262;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
S68 ;  collectors  of  customs  in,  97 ;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue  in,  99; 
mail  ser^Mce  in,  155;  land  grants,  174;  pen- 
sioners in,  vn,  178;  temperature  and  rain- 
fall, 186:  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187; 
prices  or  farm  stock,  188 ;  colleses  In,  196. 
Capital,  316;  area,  816:  population,  816, 
832;  settlement,  816;  ceded  to  the  Vniled 
States,  816;  made  a  territory,  316:  constitu- 
tion fVaracd.  816;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
816;  government,  316;  legislature,  816 ;  quall- 
flcation  of  voters,  816 :  Judiciar}',  816 ;  Su- 

§reme  court,  816, 817 ;  Circuit  courts,  816. 817 : 
uperior  court  of  Chiaigo,  816,  817;  United 
States  courts,  817;  terms  of  Supreme  court, 
817;  finances,  817:  funds.  317;  state  debt, 
818;  education,  818;  State  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, 318;  State  superintendent.  819: 
County  superintendents,  819;  trustees  of 
towns,  819;  school  directors,  819;  teach- 
ers' certificates,  819;  State  Normal  Vni- 
versity,  819.  320;  teachers' institutes,  819; 
public  schools,  820;  charitable  institutions, 
'  820;  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  820, 
821;  Hoi>pitalfor  Insane,  320.  %t2;  Institu- 
tion for  Blind,  820,  822;  institutions  for 
.  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  821. 822 ;  Soldiers'  Or- 

Ehans'Homc,  821 ;  Penitentiary,  821,  822; 
ibor  of  convicts,  821 ;  soil  and  situation, 
822;  minerals,  822;  coal  flekls.  822 ;  leaddis- 
trict,  828;  wealth,  823;  railroads,  828;  canal, 
823;  monnliictured  products,  823;.  receipts 
and  shipments  of  Chicago.  823 ;  products, 
828 ;  assessment,  323 ;  banks,  323 ;  votes  at 
presidential  elections,  692. 

Impeachment,  articles  of,  227;  vote  on,  232. 

iMFEAcmtENT  Trial,  225 ;  managers  of,  232; 
vote  on,  288. 

Imports,  of  New  York,  420,  520:  of  Great 
Britain,  575;  of  France,  552;  of  Russia.  681; 
of  British  India,  594 ;  of  China,  595-596 ;  of 
Japan,  696 ;  {alfo  aee  ecieh  state  (md  country). 

Independent  American  States,  6^. 

India,  (see  Britimk  India). 

Indian  Affairs,  179 ;  tribes,  181. 

Indiana,  Governors  of,  66;  U.  S.  Senators  of, 
72. 262 :  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 263 : 
collectors  of  customs  in,  97 ;  assessore  ana 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  in,  99;  mail 
Venice  in.  155 ;  pensioners  in,  177, 178:  tem- 
perature and  rain-ftdl,  186 ;  average  yield  and 


Indiana — 

prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  fann  stock, 
188:  colleges  in,  196. 

Capital,  824;  area,  821;  population,  824, 
828;  settlement,  824 ;  organized,  821:  con- 
stitution adopted,  824;  admitted  into  the 
Union,  SM;  government,  824;  leLi^lature, 
824 ;  qualiflraRons  of  voters,  ZiA ;  judlciar}*. 
824;  United  States  courts,  Z*A\  Supreme 
court  of  the  State,  3*1;  Circuit  courts,  825 ; 
terms  of  courts,  8*25;  finances.  ;i25;  State 
debt,  825;  education,  82.'>;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  326 ;  county  commis- 
sioners, 326;  trustet'S  of  toMUs.  320;  State 
Normal  School,  32i5;  city  traiuiusj  schools, 
826;  teachers' lns*titute!«,  8i?f>:  school  flind, 
826:  public  schools,  326;  school  revenues, 
826;  charitable  institntionH.  ;i27;  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  827,  32S  •  Ins-titution  for 
theBlind,  827,  828:  Asylum  for  tho  Insane, 
827.  828;  Soldiers'  and  Soamcus'  Home,  aJ7, 
828;  State  prisons,  327.  8l«;  labor  of  con- 
victs, 327;  House  of  Kefti;re,  828;  wealth 
and  industry.  828;  nativity  of  fort-ijm  bom 
population,  328:  farms,  82S;  live  block,  829; 
wine,  829;  manufactures.  821^;  coal  fields, 
820;  minerals,  829;  railroads,  3:39;  value  of 
property  and  pro^lucts,  829 :  btmks,  829 ;  votes 
at  presidential  elections,  700. 

Indians,  number  of,  1T9:  difficulties  with,  179. 

Indian  Territory,  Capital,  496 :  area, 496;  pop- 
ulation, 496- situation,  496;  its  rtbtiou!*  to 
the  United  States  Goverament,  496;  treaties 
with  lndianf(,496;  character  of  the  country, 
wild  animals,  4i)7;  civilizoa  Indians, 497. 

Indo-European  Languages.  fv'W. 

Insane  Hospitals,  («r€  each  state). 

Inspector  Generals,  111. 

Internal  Revenue,  commissioner  of,  90: 
special  commissioner  of,  90 ;  assessors  and 
collectors  of,  99. 

Iowa,  Line  of  sun's  eclipse  passes  through,  13 ; 
Governors  of.  65;  U.  S.  Senators  of.  '.2,262; 
Representatives  in  Congress,  74,  aO-'):  col- 
lectors of  customs,  97;  aKtsesasors  ana  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  lOJ;  raailKer\'ice 
in,  155;  land  grants,  174;  i)cnsioncrsin,177: 
temperature  and  rain-fall,  186 ;  avera;ie  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187 :  prices  of  farm 
stock,  188;  colleges  in.  198. 

Capital,  830;  area,  8:W;  population,  830, 
556;  purchased  from  France,  ftiu ;  settle- 
ment, 830 ;  organized  as  a  territory.  })30 ;  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  830;  government; 
330:    State  militia,  880;    legislature,  3:X); 

§ualiflcation  of  voters,  330 ;  judiciarj*,  880 ; 
npreme  court.  3-'K),  331  ;  Dintrict  courts. 
831;  United  States  courts,  8:il;  terms  of 
Supreme  court.  8:^1 ;  finances, 3:^  ;  condition 
of  principal  f^mds,  882 ;  resources  of  the 
State.  832;  State  indebtedness,  :i;)2:  educa- 
tion, 3;i2 :  State  university,  332 ;  c(tllcges  and 
univerfittes,  333;  agricultural  college,  3^; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiou,  838; 
county  superintendents,  838 ;  normal  in- 
Btruction,333;  teachers' Institntes,  .333 ;  pub- 
lic schools,  3.33;  charitable  institutions.  881; 
In!<titntion  for  Deaf  and  Dnmb.  834, 335 ;  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  834, 335 ;  Hospital  ftir 
Insane,  885 ;  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home,  835 ; 
penitentiary,  885, 336;  wealth  and  industry, 
33(> ;  increase  in  real  estate.  8:36 ;  agriculture, 
836:  minerals.  887 ;  manufactures.  337 ;  table 
of  cultivated  land  and  products,  837  ;  land 
grants,  337 ;  banks  and  railroads,  837;  news- 

Sapers,  887 ;  insurance,  837 ;  votes  at  prc^l- 
cnttal  elections,  706, 
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Ibon,  In  Alabama,  S80 ;  in  ArkanMW,  884 ;  in 
Connecticut,  903;  in  Illinois,  833 ;  in  Iowa, 
887 :  in  Mlchl-nin,  881 :  in  Missouri,  a»4, 654 ; 
in  Nevada,  401;  in  New  Jersey,  410;  in 
North  C^aroHua,  426;  in  Ohio,  483;  in  Ore- 
gon, 654 ;  In  Penlit<y1vania,  444, 654 ;  in  Tcn- 
ne»i>ec,  467;  in  Texas,  461 ;  in  New  Yorlc, 
4*);  in  Virginia,  471:  in  West  Virginia,  475; 
in  Wisconsin,  481 :  in  Alaska,  484;  in  Ari- 
zona, 4S6;  in  Colorado,  4tO,  654 ;  in  Dalcota, 
493;  in  New  Mexico,  503;  biotory  o^  653; 
method  of  producing^,  653 ;  product  of,  654; 
imports  of,  654. 

I«ABBLLA  11.,  Queen  of  Spain,  S8S. 

Ismail,  Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  599. 

Italy,  capital,  677;  area,  677;  population,  677; 
history.  677;  treaty  of  Villa  Franca,  677; 
population  of  principal  cities,  577;  reigning 
toverei^jn  and  ramily .  578 :  ;j:o vemmeut,  578 ; 
Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Deputies,  578;  minis- 
try, 578;  education,  578 ;  unlven*ilie8,  578; 
revenue,  expenditures  and  debt,  578;  army 
and  fortresses,  5"^;  navy.  078;  commerce. 
Imports  and  exports,  578;  products.  579 ; 
railroads,  newspapers,  savings  boul&s,  579. 

J. 

Jacobites,  615. 

JjULAicA,  6:V;  area.  686;  divisions.  586;  gov- 
ernment, SSfi ;  leerislativo  council,  686 ;  ex- 
ports, 586;  revenue,  586. 

Japax,  606;  capital,  596;  area  and  population, 
606;  ports  open  to  alien**.  59((;  chief  cities, 
606;  government, 596;  war  between  Milcado 
and  Tycoon,  596;  Daimios.  506 :  army,  596: 
expansion  of  conmierce,  596 ;  Impotts  and 
export**,  5%. 

Java,  596:  area,  696:  population.  606 ;  restored 
to  the  Netherlands,  606;  slavery  abolished, 
696;  government,  596;  division,  69fj ;  rev- 
enue, 596  :  army  and  navy,  607 ;  trade  and 
exports,  5Sn. 

JinrisH,  calendar,  9 ;  year,  9 ;  months,  9. 

Jews.  600. 

JiMBXBz,  Jbscts,  president  of  Costa  Bica,  627. 

John  I.,  Kins?  of  ijaxony,  658. 

John  II.,  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  667. 

JuABBK,  Benito,  president  of  Mexico,  680. 

Judiciary  op  the  United  States,  146;  su- 
preme court,  147 ;  circuit  courts,  147 ;  dls- 
Irict  courts,  147;  court  of  claims,  147;  {of 
the  several  stata  and  territories,  tee  under 
eckck). 

K. 

Kansas.  Governors  of,  66;  XT.  S.  Senators'  of, 
73, 363 :  Representatives  In  Conjjress,  74, 863 ; 
a<*i«eH!tor  and  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
100;  mail  service  in,  155;,  land  grants,  174; 
pensioners  in,  177;  temperature  and  rain- 
nll,  186 ;  averaire  yield  and  prices  of  crops, 
187 ;  prices  of  flinn  stock,  188 ;  colleges  in, 
198. 

Capital.  888:  area,  88S;  population.  888. 
811 :  purchased  fVom  France.  888:  admitted 
to  the  Union,  888 ;  government,  888;  legis- 
lature, 888 ;  aaalification  of  voters,  888;  Judi- 
ciary, 838 :  Supreme  court  of  the  State,  888. 
889  ;  United  States  courts.  388 ;  District 
courts,  389;  finances,  889;  State  debt,  a89; 
education,  889;  Lawrence  University,  889; 
Bnperlntendent  of  Public  Instruction.  889; 
connty  superintendenis.889:  Normal  School, 
880,  8iO:  public  schools,  .^0;  charitable  in- 
stitations,  840:  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
910;  Asylum  for  Insane,  atO ;  Institution  for 


Kansas— 

the  Blind,  840 ;  wealth  and  Industry,  841 ; 
immigration,  841 :  settlement  of  the  slavery 
question,  341 :  soil,  341 ;  building  material, 
§41 ;  climate,  841 ;  live  stock,  iMl ;  minerals, 
841;  surveys,  841;  manufactures,  8^13;  rail- 
roads, products,  843 ;  banks,  313 ;  votes  at 
presidential  elections,  liyi. 

Kentucky,  Governors  of,  65 ;  U.  S.  Senators 
of,  73,  883;  Reprewntative«<  in  Counrress,  74. 
388 ;  collectors  of  customs,  9S ;  asHUH^o^(  and 
collectors  of  internal  re\eiuie,  100;  mall 
service  in,  165;  land  grants,  174 ;  pensioners 
in,  177 ;  temperature  and  rain-fall,  18(1 ;  aver- 
age yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187 ;  prices  of 
Ikmi  stock,  lt!»;  colleges  in,  198. 

Capital.  843;  area.  343;  population,  843, 
845 ;  settlement,  ^3 ;  admitted  into  the 
Union,  843;  government,  84-2;  le<4islature, 
843;  qualification  of  vuters,  ."US;  judiciary, 
843;  court  of  appeals,  343;  Circuit  courts, 
8i3;  United  States  courts.  343;  finances, 
84:);  State  debt,  84:^;  education,  844;  Ken- 
tucky University,  8W ;  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  844 ;  charitable  insti- 
tutions, 344 ;  Institution  for  Doaf  Mutes,  844, 
345;  Insane  asylums,  844.  845;  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  344;  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded children,  844,  345 ;  penitentiary.  844, 
845 ;  wealth  and  industry,  845 ;  soil  and  hus- 
bandry, 846 ;  minerals.  846 ;  trade,  846 ;  pro- 
ducts, 846 ;  assessment,  846 ;  votes  at  preai- 
dential  elections,  708. 

Ki-tslano,  Emperor  of  China,  695. 

L. 

Land  Bitreau,  100 ;  established,  170. 

Land  Claims,  174. 

Land  Grants,  for  educational  purposes,  108; 
for  agricultural  and  scientific  schools,  313; 
for  internal  improvements,  174. 

Land  Warrants.  173. 

Lanouaoe,  of  American  states.  633, 538;  Bng- 
lish,  538 ;  Spanish,  spoken  in  New  Mexico, 
601;  uscof  in  American  states.  533;  French, 
spoken  in  America.  534 ;  German,  spoken  in 
America,  634 ;  Portuguese,  spoken  in  Amer- 
ica. 534. 

Lanouaobs  of  Enrope,  638. 

Latitude,  table  of,  60-^58. 

Law  Schools,  306. 

Laws  or  the  UNrrsD  STATXS^bstracts  of,  346. 

Lead,  in  Arkansas,  384;  in  Illinois,  838,  658 ; 
in  Iowa,  886;  in  Kentucky,  846;  in  Mis- 
souri, 658 ;  in  Virginia,  471 ;  in  Wisconsin, 
481 :  in  Montana,  500:  in  New  Mexico,  503; 
history  of,  667;  product,  658. 

Legal  tender  Notes,  341 ;  provision  regard- 
ing, 639 ;  issued,  redeemed  and  outstanding, 
S43:  depreciation  of,  689. 

Length  and  increase  of  days.  31^34. 

Leofold.  Duke  of  Anhalt.  409. 

Leopold  II.  King  of  the  Bolidans.  644. 

Leopold  II.  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold.  663. 

Lettbr  of  acceptance  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  866 ; 
of  Schuyler  Colfox,  366:  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, 370;  of  F.  BUilr,  Jr..  373. 

Liberia,  600;  capital.  600;  area,  <K)0 ;  ))opula- 
tion.  600;  constitution.  600;  President,  600; 
revenue  and  expenditure,  600;  exports,  600; 
coast  traders,  600. 

Library  of  Congress,  314 ;  additions  to,  314 ; 
rooms  of,  315 ;  number  of  volumes  In,  815 ; 
of  Patent  Office,  183. 

Liechtenstein,  667;  area,  667:  population, 
667;    reigning  soverei^  and  Ikmily,  567; 
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LlECHTENSTBIH— 

iiniDuiiHc  private  propertf,  667;  Hoose  of 
Roprc«enuitivc8,  Bm;  votere,  6ff7. 

LiBl'TENANT  COLONKLS,  111—190. 
LiBUTBNANT  COXMANDBRS,  18^186. 
LlEUTBNANT  OBNEBAL,  111. 

Lieutenants,  184. 

LioHTuouBB  Board,  96,  lOS. 

L10HTHOU8B  D18TBICT8  and  offlcerft,  106. 

LiFFB  Detmold,  capital,  563 ;  area,  66S :  pop- 
ulation, 662 ;  reiffiiinf  sovereigu  and  family, 
66:2;  goverameut,  6uS;  revenue,  expenui- 
turci>,  and  debt,  562;  troopr,  663. 

List  of  veH«*cls  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  186—145. 

Literatube  and  literary  inflaences  of  the  day, 
Cii»&y  on,  COi). 

Longitude,  tabic  of.  60—58. 

Lopez.  Fiianciuco  Solano,  President  of  Par- 
a<;aay.  581. 

Louij*  I .  Kinjj  of  Portugal,  581. 

Loui!}  n.  Kiittr  uf  Bavaria.  5IM. 

I^ouiM  III.  Gnui.l  Dukeof  lIc»itc-DarmMadt,6G7. 

Lorii^iANA.  Govcraors  of,  66 ;  V.  S.  Senators  of, 

172,  9(i2 :  Reprei»cntativet<i  in  CongrcB**,  74, 
Si)3;  collectors  of  cuHtomf,  IM;  as^set^tiord 
and  collectors  of  Internal  revenue.  lUO ;  mili- 
tary deuartniont  of,  125 ;  mall  service  in,  155 : 
first  grant  of  swamp  lands  to,  173;  land 
grantH.  174;  i>enHioners  in,  177;  temperature 
and  rain-fall,  186;  average  yield  and  prices 
of  crops,  187;  prices  of  lann  stock,  188;  col- 
leges in,  198 :  reconstruction  of,  284,  ^18. 

Capital,  846:  area,  846;  popnlaiion,  846, 
851;  settlement,  346;  cedea  to  the  United 
States,  846;  ordinance  of  secession,  846; 
new  constitution  ratiflcd.  846;  government, 
847 ;  legishitare,  .347 ;  qoaliflcat^n  of  voters, 
847 ;  judiciary,  847 ;  Supreme  court  and  Dis- 
trict courts,  847,  848 ;  United  States  courts, 
848;  finances,  348;  State  debt,  848;  educa- 
tion. 840;  university,  849 ;  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Pnblk  Instruction,  849 ;  school  fhnd, 
849;  Normal  School,  349:  school  statistics 
of  New  Orleans,  849 ;  charitable  Institutions, 
849 ;  agricultural  resources.  852 ;  timber,  S}2; 
value  of  land,  832 ;  commerce,  853 :  products, 
852:  banks,  852;  votes  at  presidential  elec- 
tions, 722. 

LcBBCK,  area  and  population.  664 ;  Senate  and 
Bonso  of  Burgesses,  664;  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  the  nve  dtles  of  Germany,  664; 
finances,  564 ;  commerce,  664 ;  troops,  664. 

LUTUEBANs,  in  the  United  States,  618.  619 ;  in 
Europe,  619 ;  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lia, 619. 

LuxBXBURo,  capital,  579;  area,  679;  popula- 
tion, 579 ;  hintory.  679 ;  treaty  of  I^ndon, 
579;  government.  679;  Diet,  679;  revenue, 
expenditures,  ana  debt,  679. 

Madaoaacar,  capital.  600 ;  area,  600 ;  popula- 
tion, 6')0 ;  early  history,  600 ;  persecutions 
and  advancement  of  Christianity,  600;  gov- 
ernment, 600. 

Haonbtic  Needle,  declination  of,  obtained,  49. 

Maine,  Governors  of.  06;   U.  S.  Senators  of, 

173,  263;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
963;  collectors  of  customs,  96;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100 ; 
mall  service  in,  166;  pensioners  in,  177; 
temperature  and  raln-fkil.  186;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  fkrm 
stock.  188:  colleges  in.  196. 

Capital.  333;  area,  SS3;  population,  86.3, 
867;  settlement,  858;  admitted  to  the  Union, 


MAnne— 

868:    government,  868:    legtslatnre,  858; 

anaiiflcations  of  voters,  858;  judiciary,  868: 
apreme  coart  of  the  state,  863, 864 ;  United 
States  conrts,  864;  terms  of  supreme  conrt, 
864;  finances.  854;  chief  sources  of  revenue, 
854;  expcDditurcs,  854;  resources  of  tho 
state,  864 ;  liabilities  of  the  sUte,  855 ;  state 
debt,  855;  education,  866;  colleges,  365; 
Superintendent  of  common  schools,  366; 
Normal  Schools,  855;  public  schools,  .366: 
charitable  institutions.  SOU;  Ilospital  for 
the  Insane,  856:  State  Reform  School.  856; 
Industrial  School  for  girls,  356 ;  state  prison, 
866;  wealth  and  industry,  867 :  immigration, 
^7;  harbors,  &57;  4umber  Duitinobi*,  357; 
ship  building.  857;  Mater  power.  857;  mano* 
Ikctures,  857;  agriculture,  3r>7:  products, 
857;  banks,  857;  railroads,  857;  votes  at 
Prcsldenlial  elections,  670. 

Major.*!.  111-120. 

Major  Gexbrals,  111. 

Mani-facturbs  exempted  fh>m  internal  rev- 
enue tax,  247. 

Marine  Corps,  188. 

IAabs.  din:  of,  15;  evening  star,  15;  ephemeria 
of,  16,17;  situation  of,  23 — 15;  diameter.  47; 
distance  Ttom  sun,  47 ;  revolution  and  rota- 
tion on  axis,  47. 

Martlakd.  Governors  of,  66 ;  U.  S.  Senators 
of,  172,  968;  Representatives  in  Congress, 
74,263;  collectorsof  customs,  98;  ai^essors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100; 
mail  service  in,  156;  pensioners  in,  177; 
temperature  and  rain-bll,  186;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187 :  prices  of  fiinn 
stock,  188 ;  colleges  in,  198. 

Capital,  858;  area,  858;  population,  858, 
863:  settlement,  368;  United  States  consti- 
tution rntifled,  858;  government,  858 ;  legis- 
lature, 358;  qualification  of  voters,  SO; 
court  of  Appeals,  869;  Circuit  courts,  860: 
Baltimore  city  courts,  859,  800;  United 
States  conrts,  850:  terms  of  courts,  860; 
finances,  860;  chief  sources  of  revenue,  860; 
disbursements,  861 ;  state  debt,  361 ;  educa- 
tion, 361 ;  colleges,  861 ;  St.  John's  college, 
861;  stipcrvision  of  public  schools,  861; 
Board  ofcountv  school  commisKloners,  861 ; 
school  district  Doards,  861 ;  Normal  School, 
862;  teachers'  institutes,  862;  common 
schools,  8(i2;  cliaritable  institutions.  862; 
Hospital  for  th'?  InKane,  862;  penitentiary, 
862;  wealth  and  industry,  863;  soil  and  cli- 
mate, 863;  flour,  868;  fhilt,868;  commerce, 
863;  o^'sters,  863:  products,  8(k);  banks, 
8a3;  votes  at  Prcttldential  elections,  ti84. 

Massacuvsbtts,  Governors  of,  60:  U.  S.  Sena- 
tors, 72,  962;  Representatives  in  Congress, 
74, 263 ;  collectors  of  customs,  98 ;  a»!sessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100; 
mail  service  in,  155;  pensioners  in,  177: 
temperature  and  rain-fiifl,  180;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  flirm 
stork,  188;  colleges  in,  198. 

Capital,  864;  area,  864:  popnlaticm,  864, 
874;  settlement.  .364;  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified.  .ItM;  government,  364;  ex- 
ecutive council,  3(U ;  state  militia,  864 ;  legis- 
lature, 864;  qrialiflcation  of  voters,  §ii\ 
Judiciary,  865;  Supreme  conrt.  365;  Superior 
court,  865;  United  States  courts,  865;  dis- 
trict attomevs,  865;  terms  of  Supreme 
court,  866;  finances,  866;  state  debt,  866; 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  866 ;  ordinary  ex- 
penses, 867;  trust  ftinds,  867;  education, 
883;   Harvard  University,  868;   Lawrence 
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MusACHTrsrmt— 

Sclentidc  Scbool,  868 ;  Board  of  Edncation. 
86B:  school  comiiUttee«.  808;  Normal 
School'*,  mi,  9Bti:  school  statistics,  808: 
charitable  institations,  800;  Lunatic  Hospl- 
tab.  aO),  871;  Almshouses,  SK),  871;  Htate 
Reform  School,  STO,  871;  Industrial  school 
for  ffirl:),  871).  871 ;  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-minded  youth,  870,  873:  Nautical 
School,  870,  873;  criminal  statistics,  873; 
state  prison,  372;  county  and  city  prisons, 
873 ;  receipts  and  czpendltures  of  charitable 
institutions  fur  1867, 373 ;  wealth  and  Indus- 
try, 874 ;  statistics  of  population.  874 ;  in- 
dustrial statistics,  874;  corporations,  875; 
periodical.-*.  875;  assessments,  875;  banks, 
875:  insurance  companies,  875;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections,  678. 

Mato,  Earl,  Qovemor  Oeneral  of  India,  504. 

Mkcklbnburo-Schwerin,  capital,  559;  area, 
650 ;  population,  SGO ;  character  of  the  coun- 
try 559;  reignlnz  sovereign  and  Ihroily,  659; 
Slavonic  origin.  850;  government,  590;  edu- 
cation, 559:  finances,  630;  army,  550. 

Msoklknburo-Stbbutz.  capital,  560;  area, 
660;  population  and  emlsration,  660;  rel<m> 
ing  soverei'^  and  Ihmtly,  560 ;  Diet,  5ti0 ; 
revenue.  560;  army,  560. 

MsoiCAL  colleges  and  schools,  306. 

MsDiCAL  D  ipartment  of  the  armv,  113. 

Mkdina,  Jos£  Maria,  Pres.  of  Honduras,  689. 

Vkloarejo,  Mariano,  535. 

JfuiBBi»,  of  Fortieth  Congress,  71,  861 ;  of 
Forty-firHt  Con.n-ess,  S6i^i64 ;  political  clas- 
Biilcation  of,  261. 

MxBCHANDisa.  duties  levied  on,  836 ;  sales  of, 
238.  S:». 

Xbbcurt.  riiiing  and  setting  of,  10;  when 
brightest.  10:  diameter,  47;  distance  fh>m 
sun,  47:  revolution,  47. 

Xbthodist  Chitbch,  630;  denominations,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Aflrlca,  and  Australia,  621. 

KsTHODisT  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  619,  6i0 ;  annual  conferences  in,  020 : 
Church  South,  610;  African  and  Zion  Caur- 
ches,  630. 

Mexico,  580;  capital,  580;  area,  530;  popula- 
tion, 580;  hlstoiy,  580;  list  of  rulers,  580; 
statistics  of  races,  580:  government,  530: 
minit^try,  531 ;  couAtitntlon,  531 ;  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  831 ;  revenue  and 
expenditures  531 ;  debt,  631 :  exports  and 
Imports,  531 ;  produce  of  sliver,  531 ;  rail- 
way, 631 :  army,  531. 

IbcHioAN,  Governors  of,  66;  U.  S.  Senators, 
72,  363;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
968;  collectors  of  customs,  98;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  101 ; 
mail  service  in,  165;  land  grants  In,  174. 
MS;  pensioners  in,  177;  temperature  and 
rain-mil,  ISO;  avera^  yield  and  prices  of 
crops,  187:  prices  of  larm  stock,  188;  col- 
legee  in,  198. 

Capital,  376;  area,  870:  population,  876. 
881;  settlement,  876;  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  876;   admitted  to  the  Union,  876; 

S9vemment,87A:  legislature,  876:  qnallflca- 
on  of  %'oters,  876;  Judiciary,  376;  Supreme 
court,  878,  877;  Circuit  courts,  8T8,  877; 
United  States  courts,  877 :  terms  of  Supreme 
court,  8T7;  finances,  877;  state  debt,  878; 
education,  878 :  University  of  Michigan,  878, 
879  ;  Agricultural  college,  878 ;  Normal 
School,  878s  879 ;  Superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  879;  teachers*  institutes,  879; 
school  ftinds,  379;  public  schools,  879:  pri- 
vate schools,  879;  charitable  institutions, 


MXCHIOAN— 

879;  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dnmb  and  Blind, 
879,  880:  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  9M;  state 
prison,  880;  State  Reform  School,  880;  De- 
troit House  of  Correction,  880;  wealth  and 
industry,  881;  divisions  of  the  state,  881; 
climate,  881 ;  minerals,  881 ;  commerce,  881 ; 
products,  881 ;  railroads,  8S2;  manufactures, 
883;  banks,  888;  votes  at  Presidential  elec- 
tions, 794. 

Midshipmen,  number  at  Naval  Academy,  180; 
candidates  for,  180;  qualifications,  180;  ex- 
amination, 181 ;  advancement  of,  181. 

Milan  Obrbnovitcb,  Prince  of  Servia.  691. 

Military  divisions,  districts,  and  departments, 
134,803. 

Mining,  641. 

Ministers  resident,  83. 

Minnesota,  line  of  sun's  ecUpeepasses  through, 
18;  Uovoniors  of,  66;  U.  S.  Senators,  73, 
863;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74,  363; 
collectors  of  customs,  08 ;  assessors  and  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  101 ;  mail  ser- 
vice in,  165 ;  land  grants  in,  174,  851 ;  pen- 
sioners in,  177;  temperature  and  roin-fkll, 
186 ;  average  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187 ; 
prices  of  mnn  stock,  188 ;  colleges  in,  198. 

CapiUl,  882;  area,  883;  population,  883, 
8S6;  settlement,  383;  organized  as  a  terri- 
tory, 882;  admitted  into  the  Union.  383; 
government,  883;  legislature,  883;  qualifi- 
cation of  voters,  888;  Judiciary,  888;  Su- 
preme court,  383 ;  District  courts,  883;  Uni- 
ted States  court,  383;  terms  of  Supreme 
court,  383:  finsnces,  388;  sources  of  reve- 
nue, 8S3 ;  disbursements,  384 ;  fhnded  debt, 
884;  education,  881;  school  huids,  884-886 : 
State  University,  S-U;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  SSI;  Normal  School,  885; 
teachers*  institutes,  386;  public  schools, 
885;  charitable institutions^385;  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  386;  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  386;  state  prison,  886;  wealth  and 
industry,  886 ;  advantageous  situation,  887; 
agriculture,  387;  mlnerals,387;  forests,  pro- 
ducts, 887;  steamboats.  &J7 ;  water-power, 
887 ;  votes  at  Presidential  elections,  7^. 

Mint  op  thk  United  States, (see U.S. Mint, 
318). 

Miscellaneous  Essays,  Pros^ess  of  Agricul- 
ture. 631— 629 ;  Currency  and  Finance,  630; 
Mining.  641 ;  Literature  and  L!terar>'  Influ- 
ences of  tlie  Day,  659. 

Mississippi,  Governors  of,  66;  collectors  of 
customs,  96 ;  assessors  and  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  101;  mail  sen'ice  In,  156; 
land  grants,  174 :  temperature  and  rain-fall, 
186;  average  jrield  ana  prices  of  crops,  187; 
prices  of  mrm  stock,  188;  colleges  in,  108; 
reconstmction  in,  334,  348. 

Capital,  887;  area,  887;  population.  387, 
890:  settlement,  387;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
887;  ordinance  of  secession  adopted,  887; 
repealed.  387 ;  government,  S^ :  legislature, 
88H ;  qnaliflcntion  of  voters,  888 :  Judiciary, 
888;  High  court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  888; 
Circuit  courts,  888,  880;  Chancery  courts. 
888;  United  States  courts,  888;  terms  of 
courts,  880;  finances,  889;  edncation,  889; 
colleges  and  academies,  380;  charitable  in- 
stitutions, 880:  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  8S0; 
penitentiary,  880;  cotton.  890:  other  pro- 
ducts, 800;  votes  at  Presidential  elections, 
730. 

Missomti,  Oovemors  of,  07;  U.  S.  Senators, 
73.  368:  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
864;  collector  of  eastoms  In,  96;  asaeasors 
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OvlMl,  au;  an».  aUU:  uopuliilo 

Sulee.  aW;    idmilLed  10  the  I'nloi 
new  consLllDtloD  nitifled,»IU:  ipivon 

8U1:    luiUdan.' Wl;    Supreme  lour 


oldonOS 


HoHuiHEDjtH.  CBlendur,  10;  fear, 

II):  cuunlrien,  BIO. 
HoBAHVBDAii*,  nnmber  of,  COt. 


tenuO  rei-euue,  lul  i  gola  *ad  rllver  product 

Capl'ul,  WT;  area.  W,  popalillOD.  WI. 
ISO:  Dii^lxaHon,  401;  buunuBiieii.  407; 
— .  jnji,;)4^_  4KJ;  unpreme 

, jf  hiUii 

Snupeiinlendenu. 
;   weBllli  Mid  In- 

if  ihecDuiilrv.  4ki: 
traiMiiK.  «w;  Biiver  uid  khW  mlneB, 
ottusr  Dilnenjr.  tlOO :  uaeued  valilc  ol 

0.  rrltmlng  prince  of,  set ;  popnls- 

Uooif.  ei'llpiei'  ot  11.  la.  I'l:  kHietinds  of,  IB; 
phiueaor.SS-U;  Ili!tDEMidiwUUl!rut,»i-4£. 

HORATUI»l.fttl. 

MoHHiHa  Btarii.  1G. 
JIu«iiiw,AirricHltnnil.l81. 
Hdhfhi.  OavinnoR.  of  Arkaants.  n>marks 
upon  Uie  condltlun  of  sducalliui,  XS. 

N. 

NAinLKnM  ni,  Cbarla*  Loate,  Smperor  of  tbe 

French,  nw. 
NiMAR-BP  DiH,  Shah  of  Perala.  EOT. 
Natal,  area  and  popnUtlon.  WO;   croctedtoa 

repanleeovi>mDlciDt.eOO;   retenueand  ci- 

pcndlturw.WU;  Import*  and  ejcpcirlf.  emi. 
Nation AL Baniu. M3 ;  noleKor.M^;  Uutlmi 

of.  SU:  mnncT  rewrve  of.  H*. 


and  flallora'  at  Chli 


tChlcagn.MBi  Dt 
and  >i^on'  al  N 


iJavt  DETABTaniT,  (>M  dtpartment  tf  Ot 
A'oiy):  lltC.  133;  giadea  of  ufflcen,  1S3; 
rciJrud  Hal,  133;  nuuioe  curpn.  136:  reili- 
nallnnn.  dealliB  and  dUuleaalH,  IHt. 

favi  PiKsioHB,  179, 118. 

Vavt  firds  aod  i-liors  slatlono.  140. 

!i*vr  of  Great  Britain,  BTS;  Kovomcd  hy,  KS; 

^UHAHKA.  Goveniorf  of,  (17;  U.  8.  Senator* 
of,  71.WS;  ReprewDlatlvc  In  CiinKivi-e, 'n, 
W4;  a^Kuor  and  collector  of  InH-mal  re- 
Tenue.ioi;  mallaervicelD.l&S;  landgranU 
I;  penKloiiei>'ln,l'!7;  lemijerainreand 
'  "' nveiace  yield  und  prieoa  of 

AB;   area,  aot>;    populailon.  395, 

iDient.SM;  admit  I  L'tf  to  the  union, 

m ;  coTCinnienl.  Sai ;  leulBlaiiirc.  3W ;  qnal- 
UcalTon  Of  voion-.SM;  Judlclaty.WiS;  8n- 
premecoun.SW:  Dlsirlctcouns.f™-  *'-■- 
edHUIfDcourtB.aM;  flnancfB.30lj 
'      '  ~"'r;  cdacallon,  SW;  Biiatd 


raln-lhil  ot 

crop*.  187;  price. 

Capital,  afe;   ■ 


:  tnlt- 


tlun.SIT;  So  peril 
llon.BBT;  " 


of  Publlclnalnio- 
'k-ralPlns. 
!iJeatia]"el'ectloDi,  1S8.     ' 


NKTuaRLAiiiui.  S70:  caplUI.  GTD:  area,  S79; 
population.  571:  blrtoiy,  BTB;  n'lenluK  ik>t- 
vreltni  and  Ikmlly,  ST9;  llunre  of  Orange- 
Ka^fan,  bTO;  LcglKlDltvo  CbamlH-n',  »%; 
mlalslry.  HO;  education,  onlverrltle*,  SBO; 
reycnne.  eipi'ndliure  and  debt.  WO;  army 
and  navy,  6d0:  cumoierce.  Iniporla  and  el- 
port*,  6tO;  colonial  euiWlc».6WI. 

NivADA.  llovemoT*  of.  ff7;  U.  S.  Hcnalort  of, 
•H.  ■Ua-.  Repreeentallieg  of.  TG,  ilH;  a»eBa- 
or  and  collector  of  Internal  revenue,  101 ; 
niallHrvifein.lK:  landirranla  10.174,40); 
gold  and  allver  produced,  SSO. 

Capital,  808;  area.  KOH:  population.  8M, 
40D;  ceded  to  llict'NltedBtalcP.sne;  acltle- 
nteuiB.  388;  admitted  to  the  union.  898; 
bounduriea,  808;  Eovemment.  396;  leidela. 
lurc.SW;  qnallllcatlonorvot<T«.SOa;Jndt- 
ciarr,  aW;   Supremo  court.  3fl8:   DIMrict 

;,«e2jlnancc»,_3l«_;  fi'atcdebt. 


WB:  8upc 


n,  380;   Board  of  Edna 


charitable    InKtitutlonn, 


'■   ■■  400:    uri«on.  «0; 

:  ImmCTatlon.fOO; 

IiidlanH,4IXi;  Bunace,400:  IOreBtx,400:  mln- 
Ina.tao;  Sutro  tunnel,  400:  ealt.  401 ;  mlllB 
lOr  cruidiinir  oiea.  401 ;  votee  at  prerldoitlal 

law  HAariHiiui.OovcinoraDf.flT;  U.S.Sen- 
atnni  ot.n.ieS:   Repn'Mntailven  In  Con- 

K^eS^ri  ana'cJ»«tor/or  totTm  "fev^nue; 
inl;   mall  Krvke  In.  lU:   nen-lonrra  In, 

Sold  and  price*  of  crop*.  187;  pricca  of 
rm  clnck.  188;  cnlleiie  In.  SOO. 
Capital,  401 ;  area,  401 ;  population.  401, 
4K:  •eltlemcnl.401;  Untied  Stales  conatl- 
tnllon  iBtlSed.  401;  goiemmcnl.  401 :  leela. 
Utun'.40!;  qDallficallon  of  voterx.  409 :  Hn- 
dietary.  401;    Bujnenio  couit,  403;   Untied 


*<,4l»;  Bi 
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New  HAMP^niTiB — 

ftind,  404;  education.  404;  Dnrtmonth  Col- 
lese,  4i>l;  Ai^ricnltural  College,  401;  Super- 
intendent  of  Pnbllclnstrnctlon,404;  Bchool 
committees,  401 :  teachen'  conventions,  401 ; 
public  schools,  4M:  ch&ritablo  institutions, 
4(15;  Asylum  fbr  Uie  Insane,  405;  Reform 
Si'liool,  405;  state  prison,  405;  wealth  and 
industry,  405;  agncnlturo.  400;  roannfac- 
tures.  4()H;  lumber,  406;  farms,  400:  pro- 
ducts. 406;  banks,  400;  votes  at  presldoDtial 
elections,  CTO. 

Nsw  Jbr<«bt,  Governors  of.  67:  IT.  8.  Senators 
of.  72,  iWtJ;  Representatives  in  Congress,  75, 
^4 :  cnlluctors  of  customs  in,  08;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  lUl ;  mail 
service  iu.15.3;  pen?*ioner8  In,  177, 178;  tem- 
perature au(i  rain-falt  ofM80;  averajB^  yield 
aud  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  fiirm 
stock,  18S;  colle;^>H  In,  800. 

Capilnl,  406;  area,  406;  population,  406, 
410;  settlement.  406;  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified.  406;  government,  406:  legis- 
laturv.  407;  qualification  of  voters,  407 ;  mi- 
litia, 4»r7;  Judiciary,  407;  Supreme  court, 
407;  court  of  Erroni  and  Appetus,  407;  Unit- 
ed States  courts,  407 ;  terms  of  courts,  407; 
flnanci's,  40S;  state  debt,  408;  education, 
4J^;  Princeton  College,  408;  Board  of  £k1u- 
cation,  408 ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, 40S;  county  superintendents, 408; 
board  of  examinem,  408 ;  Normal  School, 
40U :  public  schools,  409;  charitable  bistitu- 
tious,  40U ;  Lunatic  Aitylum,  40!) ;  Homo  for 
disabled  soMierv,  409 ;  Soldiers*  Cliildrcn's 
Home,  409, 410;  sute  prison,  409, 410;  wealth 
and  industry,  410;  garden  products,  410; 
sine  and  marl,  410;  manufiictures,  410;  pro- 
ducts, 410;  banks, 410;  railroads,  410;  votes 
at  presidential  elections,  672. 

New  jbrusalbm  Church,  621. 

New  Mexico,  Uovernors  of, 60;  delezates  fl'Om, 
76;  assessor  and  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue,. 101 ;  mail  service  In,  166 ;  gold  and 
Bilver  product  of,  220,  221. 

Capital,  GOO;  area,  600;  population,  600; 
settlement,  600 ;  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
600;  constituted  a  territory.  500:  govern- 
ment, 600;  kjgislature,  600;  judiciary,  600; 
Supreme  and  District  courts,  501 ;  education, 
601  :  schools,  501  ;  Spanish  dialect,  601  ; 
wealth  and  Industry,  601 ;  prtNlnctions,  501 ; 
mining  operations.  601 ;  salt,  602. 

Nsw  South  W  ALBS,  area.  &J1 ;  population,  601 ; 
immigrants,  601 ;  parliament,  6'U ;  schools, 
601:  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  6')1; 
trade,  imports  and  exports,  601 ;  coal,  601. 

New  York,  Governors  of,  67 :  U.  S.  Senatore, 
72,  263;  Representatives  in  Congress,  75, 
S6t;  collectors  of  customs,  98;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  101, 102; 
mail  scr\*icc  In,  155;  pensioners  in,  177, 178; 
temp(*rature  and  reln-ftll  of,  186;  average 
ylcki  aud  prices  of  crops,  187 ;  prices  of  Ikrm 
f>tock,  188;  colleges  in,  200. 

Capital,  411;  area,  411:  popnlat'on,  411, 
419 ;  settlement,  411 ;  United  State:'  c^mstl- 
tutlon  ratified,  411 ;  state  constitution  adopt- 
ed, 411 ;  government,  411 ;  Governor's  staff, 
411;  Ic^slatnre,  411 :  Judiciary,  412 ;  court 
for  Trial  of  Impeachments,  412;  court  of 
AppcaN,  412,  413;  Supreme  court,  412,  418 ; 
Countv  courts.  412;  Criminal  courts,  412; 
Unltea  States  courts,  413 ;  terms  of  courts, 
413;  finances,  413 ;  general  and  other  fands, 
414 :  state  debt,  414 ;  canal  ftind,  414 ;  canal 
debt  payii^  interest,  414;  education,  414 ; 


New  York-  ^,  ,       .^      *  x.     «.  *.      » 

Regents  Of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  414;  University  Convocation, 
415;  Columbia  College,  415;  other  colleges 
and  universities.  416;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  415;  school  commission- 
ers, 415;  Normal  Schools,  415;  teachera  in- 
stitutes,  416;  public  schools,  416;  private 
schools,  416;  charitable  institutions.  416; 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 416, 417; 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  417;  Asylum  (br 
Idiots,  417 ;  Lunatic  Asylums,  417 :  Inebri> 
ate  Asylum  417,  418:  Western  House  of 
RefUge,  418,  state  prisons,  418,  419;  wealth 
and  Industry.  419 ;  arrivals  of  forei^ers,  419 ; 
airriculture,  420 ;  recetpta  for  customs,  •^; 
canals  and  railroads,  420 ;  minerals,  420 ;  pro*- 
ducts,  4S0;  banks,  212,244,  420;  Insurance 
companies,  420;  Imports,  420;  voces  at  presi- 
dential elections,  678. 

New  York  Citt,  516;  area  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, 516;  population,  516, 521;  government, 
516;  board  of  aldermen,  516;  ooard  of  as- 
sistant aldermen,  616;  board  of  stipervlsora, 
516 ;  commissioners  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, 616 ;  executive  departmcnt49,  517 ;  ex- 
ecutive county  officers,  517 ;  comraissionera 
of  Central  Park.  617:  Metro])olitan  police 
department.  517,  Courts,  617;  Police  courts. 
617 ;  Criminal  courts  of  record,  518 ;  Civil 
courts,  618;  fire  department,  518;  board  of 
health,  618;  Croton  aqueduct,  518;  educa- 
tion. 518:  school  officers,  518;  periodicals 
and  libraries,  518 ;  churches,  518;  charitable 
institutions,  619,  521 :  pO(*t  office,  519;  rev- 
enue offlcere,  610 ;  military,  619;  banks,  519; 
in'«urance  companies,  619 ;  number  of  man- 
ufacturing ana  mining  companies,  519;  city 
railroads  and  ferries,  619;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 620;  arrivals  of  steamers,  ships,  Ac, 
620;  valuation  of  taxable  property,  520;  ap- 
propriations, 620;  amount  of  tax,  521 ;  im- 
migration, 621 :  representation  in  the  State 
Lc^slatnre  ana  In  C-ongrcss,  521. 

New  Zealand,  area,  6t)l ;  popuhitlon,  601 ;  par- 
liament, 601;  revenue,  expenditures  and 
debt,  601 ;  Indnstry,  601. 

Nicaragua,  capital,  527;  area,  627;  population, 
527 ;  government,  627 ;  divisions,  527 ;  reve- 
nue, expenditures  and  debt,  627;  imports 
and  exports,  527. 

Nicholas  I,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  691. 

Nomination  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
267,372. 

Normal  schools,  210. 

Normal  and  Training  schools.  210. 

North  Carolina,  liiie  of  sun's  ec1ip«e  passes 
throuirh,  18;  Governors  of,  67;  U.  9.  Sena- 
tors, 72,963;  Representatives  In  Conjrrcss, 
75.  SW4;  collectors  of  customs  In,  93;  asses- 
sors and  collectors  of  Intenial  revenue  In. 
102;  mall  scr\ice  In,  155 ;  temperature  ana 
rain-fhll  of,  186;  average  yield  aud  prices  of 
crops,  187;  prices  of  fiirm  stock,  188;  col- 
lets In.  200;  gold  product,  221. 

Capital.  421 ;  area,  421 :  ponnlatlon,  421, 
425;  settlement,  421 :  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified.  421 :  secession  of,  421 :  re-ad- 
mitted to  the  union.  121 :  government,  421 ; 
legislature,  421 ;  qualification  of  voters,  422; 
Judiciary,  422;  Supreme  court,  422, 423 ;  Su- 
perior court.  422,  423;  ITnited  States  courts, 
423;  terms  of  courts,  423;  finances,  423; 
state  debt,  423;  education,  424 ;  State  Uni- 
versity, 4tM;  Board  of  Education,  424;  pub- 
lic school  svstem,  424 ;  literary  Aind,  4^ ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  4!M; 
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KoBTH  Carolina— 

ctutritiible  institotions  4IM;  Insane  Asylam, 
4:25;  lDS>t{UUion  for  Dtraf  and  Dumb,  4S5; 
state  prit>ou,  425;  wealth  and  industry,  4S5; 
dWleiuuB  of,4a6;  fli«herieti,  426 ;  minerali», 
^26 ;  prtKluctn,  4:J6 :  manafacturei*.  496 ;  banks, 
4itt;  v<itet»  at  prei»kieiitial  electioni»,  6H6. 

KoBTU  GsKMANY,  554;  area  and  population, 
(KM  Germany) ;  goveroment,  654 ;  new  con- 
stttatkm.  654;  federal  council  and  parlia- 
ment, 554;  finances,  565;  expenditures  and 
revenue,  6S5 ;  army  and  navy,  555. 

Norway,  capital,  687;  area,  687;  population, 
687;  government,  587;  democratic  constitu- 
tion, 587;  the  Storthing,  5S7 ;  education,  587; 
finances,  587;  army  and  navy,  588;  imports 
and  exports,  588 ;  commercial  navy,  588. 

Notes,  legal  tender,  941 ;  of  National  banks, 

o. 

Obituaribs,  Abbott,  Amos,  773;  Adler,  Geoi^ 
J.,  7TS;  Allen,  Wm.,  D.  D.,  773;  Andrea, 
Jerome  de,  778:  Andrews,  Timothy  P.,  773; 
Asboth,  Alexander,  778. 

Baker,  La&vetteC,  773;  Baraga,  Freder- 
ick, D.  D.,  774 ;  Baugher,  Henry  L.,  D.  D.. 
•  774 ;  Baxter.  Portus,  774  ■  Bayard,  Richard 
H.,  774;  Beach,  Moses  Yale,  774:  Beach, 
Wooster,  M.  D..  774;  Beall,  8.  W.,  774; 
Beecher,  Lieut.  Frederick,  774 :  Bell,  Henry 
H.,  774 ;  Bell,  Samuel  Dana,  775 ;  Berryer, 
Antolne  Pierre,  775;  Blakencv,  Sir  Edward, 
776;  Boyd,  John  H..  775;  Bradburv,  Wm. 
B.,  775 ;  Brewster,  Sir  David,  775 ;  Brooke, 
Sir  James.  K.  C.  B..  776;  Brougham,  Henry, 
Lord  Brougham  ana  Vaux,  776 ;  Brown,  Rev. 
John  Newton,  777;  Buchanan,  James,  777 ; 
Boel,  Alexander  W.,  778. 

CagEfcr,  Peter,  778;  CampbcQ,  John  H., 
T78;  Campbell,  ThomTO*on,  778;  Cardlflnn, 
Jas.  ThOH.  Bnidcnell,  778;  Carson,  Kit,  778, 
Catt^rmorc,  George,  779;  Christy,  Geoige, 
779;  Clark,  Laban,  D.  D..779;  Cobb,  How- 
ell. 779;  Coles,  Edward,  TBO:  Coquerel, 
Atnanase.  78U ;  Coyne,  Joseph  Stirling,  780 ; 
Crauworth,  Lord  the  Right  Hon.  Mousey 
Rolfe,  780. 

Dean,  Julia,  780:  Dui&eld,  Geo.,  D.  D., 
780. 

EUlott,  Charles  Lortng,  781 ;  Ellsworth, 
Wm.  W.,  781 ;  Bngle,  Frederick.  781. 

Fespendcn,  T.  A.  D.,  781 ;  Finney,  Dar- 
win A.,  781 ;  Force,  Peter,  781 :  Ford,  Thos. 
H.,  781 ;  Fulford,  Francis,  D.  Dy  788. 

Gannon.  Mary,  782;  Gates,  William,  78S ; 
Oansevoort,  Guert.  788:  Glbbs,  Alfred,  782; 
Gillespie,  Wm.  Mitchell,  783;  Gilmer,  John 
A.,  782 ;  Goodrich.  Chauncey  A.,  D.  D.,  783 ; 
Granger,  Francis.  783 ;  Grayson,  Wm.,  788 ; 
Ourioy.  Phineas  D.,  D.  D.,  783. 

Halplne,  Charles  G.,  783;  Hampden,  the 
Rt.  Itev.  Renn  Dickfou.  783;  Ilartstene, 
Henry,  783:  Havb),  Lconor  Jot*eph,  783; 
Hawks,  Right  Rev.  Cicero  8.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
781;  Head.  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  784:  Her- 
riQk,  Anson,  TB4;  lilgGrins,  Matthew  James, 
784 ;  Ilindman,  Thos.  C,  784 ;  Hinds^ames, 
784:  Hopkins,  John  Henry,  784;  Hughes, 
Ball,  785. 

Insersoll,  Joseph  R.,  785. 

Johnson,  Herman  M.,  D.  D.,  785;  Jnnkin, 
Geon^,  D.  D.,  786. 

Kean,  Charles,  785;  Kearney,  Lawrence, 
786;  Kimball,  Hebcr  C,  786;  Kmmmacher, 
Frederic  Wllhelm,  786. 


Obituaries— 

Leser.  Rev.  Isaac,  787 ;  Leutze.  Emmanuel, 
787 ;  Limavrac,  Paulin,  787 ;  Lincoln,  Levi, 
787 ;  Longley,  Chas.  Thomas,  787 ;  Louis  I., 
Chas.  Augustus,  788 ;  Lover,  Samuel.  788. 

MoCall,  George  Archibald,  788;  McGee, 
Thomas  D'Arcy^TOO;  McRae,  John  J.,  7f»; 
Magee,  John,  789 ;  Mann,  Abijah,  Jr.,  789 ; 
Mann,  James,  780;  MarochettI,  Chas.  Baron, 
790;  Marsh,  John,  D.  D.,790;  Mattihon,  Hi- 
ram, D.  D.,  790;  Mavne,  Sir  Richard.  K.  C. 
B.,  790;  Menkin.Aaah  Isaacs.  790:  Michael 
III.,  Prince  of  Servia,  791 ;  Miller,  Jamea 
F.,  791 ;  Milman,  Henry  Hart,  791 ;  Mitchell, 
8.  Augustus,  791  ;  Monads.  Gen.  Jose 
Tadeo,798;  Mongkout,  Chao  Pba.  King  of 
Slam.  798;  Morehead,  Chas.  S.,792;  Muieaf- 
fer-ed-din,  Emir  of  Bokhara,  793. 

Navaea,  Don  Ramon  Marie,  Duke  of  Va- 
lencia, 798;  Nicolson,  Samuel,  798;  Noyes, 
Joseph  C,  793. 

Pendleton,  John  S.,  798;  Pickering,  Oo- 
tavius,  793;  Foe,  Adam,  D.  D.,  793. 

Raphall.  Rev.  Morris  Jacob.  793;  Rives, 
Wm.  C,  794;  Robertson,  Anthonv  L.,  794; 
RoHshii,  Gloachino,  794;  Koihschild,  James, 
Baron,  795. 

Salisbury,  Jamea.  Marquis  of,  795;  Sey- 
mour. Thomas  U.,  796:  Slemmer,  Adam  J., 
795;  Smith,  Bei^amin  Franklin,  796:  Smith, 
Seba,  796;  Sommers,  Chas.  G.,  D.  D.,  796; 
Steele,  Frederic,  796:  Stevens,  Edwin  A., 
796;  Stevens,  Tbaddeus.  796;  Stockton, 
Thos.  Hewlings.  798 ;  Stohlman,  Chas.  F.  E., 
D.  D.,  796:  Stonghton,  Edward  H.,  793. 

Theodoras,  King  of  Abv-ssinla,  798; 
Thompson,  Waddy,  799;  Tod,  David,  799; 
Tracy,  Andrew,  799. 

Vassar,  Matthew,  799;  Yanghan,  Robert, 
D.D.,806. 

Walewski,  (Comte  de)  Fk>rian,  800 ;  Wells, 
Samuel,  800*  Whittlesey,  Thos.  T.,  800; 
Wick.  Wm.  W.,  800;  WDmot,  David,  800; 
Woodruff,  John,  8U0;  Wortendykc,  Jacob 
R.,  800. 
Occult ATiONS  of  Regulas  and  Aldebaran,  19. 
GBcuMBMicAL  councils,  614. 
OrFicBBS  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  60;  presidents,  60;  Tice-presldents. 
60;  secretaries  of  state,  60;  secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  61 ;  secretaries  of  war,  61 ;  sec- 
retaries of  the  navy,  61 ;  secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  61;  postmasters-general,  03:  at- 
torneys-general, 68;  chief  Justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  68;  associate  Justices  of  the 
supreme  court.  68;  presidents  pro-tempore 
of  the  Senate,  63 ;  speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  68. 
Ohio,  Governors  of,  67 ;  U.  8.  Senators,  78, 868; 
Representatives,  75.  864;  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, OS :  assessors  and  collectors  of  inter- 
nal revenue.  103 :  mall  ser\ice  in,  166 :  pen- 
sioners in,  177, 178:  temperature  and  rainfall, 
186;  average  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187; 
prices  of  nrm  stock,  188;  colleges,  800. 

Capital,  486:  area,  436:  population,  426; 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  430 ;  settlement 
of,  486,  438;  admitted  to  the  IJnion,  426; 
government,  486 ;  legislature,  ^7 ;  qualifica- 
tion of  voters,  437;  state  militia.  487  judi- 
ciary, 487;  Supreme  court,  437,  488 ;  United 
Slates  courts,  487;  finances,  488;  state  debt, 
488;  education,  488;  school  commissioners, 
488;  board  of  examiners,  429;  school  dis- 
tricts, 439;  public  schools,  429;  private 
schools  489 ;  coU^^,  480 ;  charitable  insti- 
tutiouB,  480;    Lunatic  Asylums,  480,  431; 
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Ohio — 

Intititntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  480, 
4S1:  Intititntion  for  the  Blind,  480,  431: 
Aeylum  for  Idiotei,  481) ;  Reform  School,  4S0, 
481;  penitentiary,  431,  482;  wealth  and  in- 
dnMry,  4^;  vineyards,  482:  coal  andiron, 
482:  Mlt.482;  rai]roada,482.483;  commei-ce. 
4SS;  prodnctP,4S8;  banks,  433;  votes  at  pre«i- 
dcntial  clectiono,  608. 

Oldenburq,  capital,  560;  area,  669;  popula- 
tion, 6S9;  reignin;;  »overcigii  and  fiiinilv, 
660;  government,  5<X);  rcvenne,  expencfi- 
turt*,  de»>t  »M);  amiy,  5flO;  commerce,  680. 

Ord,  E.  O.  C,  Ma).  tie'i..at>polntod  command^ 
erof  4th  Military  District,  284;  orders  an 
election,  281. 

Obdnance  Department,  114 ;  bareaa  of  the 
navy,  128. 

Or£oon.  GovemorPor,68;  XJ.  S.  Senators  of, 
T2,  263;  Keprcventatives  in  Con.^rce?,  75, 
281;  collector  of  customs  and  surveyor,  98; 
assessor  and  collector  of  Internal  revenue, 
101 ;  mail  service  in,  150 ;  land  j^rants  to,  174. 
485;  ucnslonera  in,  177;  temperature  anu 
rainihil.  ISO;  colleges  in,  900;  gold  product, 
220.221. 

Capital.  438;  area,  483;  popalation.  438, 
488 ;  settlement,  boundary,  433;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  4.38;  government,  433;  legisla- 
ture, 488;  qnaliflcation  of  voters,  438;  Judi- 
ciary, 434 ;  Supreme  court,  434 ;  United  States 
courts.  434;  finances,  434;  state  debt,  434 ; 
edncation,  485;  Willamette  University,  436; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  436: 
charitable  in  titntions,  435 :  Insane  Asylum, 
435;  penitentizirv.  4% ;  wealth  and  industry, 
486;  natural  diVisinns,  486;  forests,  43t>; 
fisheries,  480:  Columbia  river,  486;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections,  782. 

OnoANiZATioN  of  thc  army,  122. 

Obxbntal  Churches,  615. 

p. 

PAOAifs,  In  America,  624 ;  In  Europe,  639 ;  in 
Asia,  5»2;  in  the  world,  609. 

Papal  States,  580:  capital,  680;  area,  680; 
population,  580;  history,  680;  rei;;i^iiig  sov- 
ereign, 580 ;  govemraeut,  58J ;  Councils,  580 : 
ministry,  580 :  revenue,  expenditures,  and 
debt,  580 ;  army,  581 ;  commerce,  581 ;  rail- 
ways, 581. 

Paraquat,  531 ;  capital,  581 :  area,  681;  popula- 
tion, 581:  history*.  531;  disputed  territory, 
631;  government,  .'>31;  sources  of  income,  &U ; 
debt,  582 :  army  and  navy,  582 ;  exports  and 
imports,  532. 

Paruamemt  of  Great  Britain,  570;  daratlon 
of,  571. 

Parijaxsntart  elections  in  Great  Britain, 
671 ;  grants  tu  popular  education,  672. 

Passports,  clerk  of,  81. 

Patent  office,  10!),  181 ;  commissioner  of,  160 ; 
established,  181 ;  receipts  and  expenditures, 
181 ;  business  of,  182 :  library  of,  182. 

Patents,  applications  for,  181, 182 ;  issued,  181, 
182. 

Pat  of  cadets,  111 ;  of  the  army,  121 ;  of  the 
navy,  141. 

Pat  Department  of  the  armv,  118. 

Pedro  ll..  Emperor  of  Brazil,  620. 

PBNITENTIARIBS,  (966  eOCh  StoU). 

PxNSSTLVANiA,  Govcmors  of,  68;  IT.  S.  Sena- 
tors, 72,  868 :  Representatives  in  Congress, 
15,264:  collectors  of  customs,  08;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  lOf ;  mail 
service  in,  166 ;  pensioners  in,  177, 17B ;  tem- 
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perature  and  rainfiin,  186:  average  yield  and 
prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  Ibrm  stoclc, 
188;  colleges  in.  202. 

Capital,  487;  area,  487;  population,  487, 
444;  settlement  of,  437 :  United  States  con- 
stitution ratified,  487 ;  government,  437 ;  leg- 
Ishiture,  487:  qnaliflcation  of  voters,  48T; 
Jndiciary,  487;  Supreme  court,  437,  488; 
District  courts,  49d;  courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  488:  United  States  courts,  488; 
terms  of  conrts,  488:  finances,  439;  state 
debt,  489;  education,  489:  history  of  school 
system,  489 :  colleges.  439,  441 ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  439;  school 
districta,  4S9:  Normal  schools,  440,  441; 
public  schools,  440;  colleges,  academies 
and  seminaries.  441 ;  charitable  institutions, 
441;  Insane  Asylum,  411,  442,  443;  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  441, 442;  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  441,  442;  Training- 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  441, 442; 
Philadelphia  House  of  Reftigc,  441 ;  House 
of  Reftige  for  West  Pennsylvania.  441,  442; 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  442 :  West  Pennsvl- 
vania  Hoi«pital,  443;  penitentiaries,  443; 
wealth  and  Industry.  444, ;  forcigners  in  the 
State.  444 ;  agriculture,  444 :  cou  and  petro- 
]cuin,444 ;  rairroads.444 ;  pro<:lucts,444;  banks, 
444 ;   votes  at  Presidential  elections,  764. 

Pension  office,  175. 

Pensions,  169;  commissioner  of,  170;  anny 
pensions,  ITS ;  navy  pensions,  176, 178. 

Pbnsioneih,  176, 178, 179. 

Perez,  Jose  Joaqitin,  president  of  Chill,  627. 

Persia,  capital,  607;  area,  507:  population, 
697 ;  chief  cities,  597 ;  sovereign,  507 ;  rev- 
enue, 507 ;  army,  697 ;  lmiM>rts  and  exporto, 
697. 

Peru,  capital,  688;  area,  682;  population,  683 ; 
hit^toiy.  532 :  government.  532 ;  new  consd- 
tntion  adopted,  688 ;  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  582;  religion,  532 ;  minis- 
try, 532 ;  revenue,  expenditures,  and  debt, 
6!»;  arm V  and  navy,  582 :  exports  and  im- 
ports, 632;  arrivals  and  clearances,  532. 

Peter  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  550. 

Prases,  of  Venus,  16 ;  of  the  moon,  23-45. 

PiiiLADELFRiA,  high  Water  at,  21. 

Pius  IX.,  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome,  680. 

Planets,  small  or  asteroids,  14 ;  exterior,  16 ; 
interior,  15;  ephemeries  of,  16. 17 ;  situa- 
tion of,  23-46 ;  coRinnctions  of,  46 ;  diameter 
and  revolutions  of,  47 ;  primary  and  aster- 
olds.  47. 

Planetart  coi\jnnctions,  46 ;  characters,  46. 

Platporm s.  (Me  National  PUUforrm). 

Poland,  poDulatlon,  584 ;  government,  684 ; 
loss  of  independence,  684:  finances.  684. 

Polaris,  time  of  passing  the  meridian,  49; 
mean  distance  from  the  pole,  1869,  49. 

PouTicAL  classification  of  Congress,  264. 

PoLTNBsiA,  («M  AwtroloHa  arid  Polyneeia), 

Pope,  John,  MaJ.  Gen.,  appointed  commander 
.  of  .3d  District,  S84  v  orders  issued  by,  275, 806. 

Population,  of  States  and  Territories,  (see  each 
Sf ate  and  Territory) -y  of  America,  528;  of 
independent  American  States,  523 :  of  Euro- 
pean possessions  in  America,  524 :  of  Enrope, 
583 :  of  States  of  Enrope,  589, 540 ;  of  Asia, 
692'  of  States  and  divisions  of  Asia.  602 ;  of 
Afnca,  598 ;  of  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
608 ;  of  Australasia  and  Polvnesia,  601 ;  (alto 
tee  each  dltision  <^  Europe^  AHa,  Africa^  dfcc., 
for  populaiUm  of  each). 

PoRTireAL,  capltaL  681 :  area,  681 ;  popnlatlon, 
681 ;  history,  681 ;  islands  and  colonies,  581 ; 
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relgniTifr  aovcrclen  and  fiimily,  661  ^govern- 
ment, 681 ;  Letri^Tatlve  Chambers,  681 ;  coan- 
cil  of  minlKtcra,  681 ;  education,  681 :  nni- 
verolty,  581 ;  rcvenae,  expenditure  and  debt, 
681 ;  army,  681 ;  navy,  668;  exports  and  im- 
porti»,  58af. 

Postage,  rates  of  domestic,  167 ;  foreign,  168, 
161 ;  regulations  with  respect  to,  167, 160. 

Postages  on  United  States  and  European 
mails,  156. 

Postal  Conventions,  160 ;  with  Great  Britain, 
150 ;  with  other  foreign  countries,  160 ;  with 
Uong  Kong,  161 ;  mul  steamship  service  to 
China  and  Japan,  161. 

Postal  money  order  system.  164. 

Postal  service,  161 ;  post  offices  and  delivery 
of  letters,  161 :  statistics  for  fiscal  year  ena- 
ing  Jtme  80,  \SffI,  16S;  revenue  and  expen> 
ditures  from  1864  to  1868,  inclusive,  IM;  es- 
timates for  1869,  165;  appropriations  for 
special  service,  166 ;  table  of  mail  service 
and  of  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
year  ending  June  80,  1867,  by  States,  166 ; 
rates  of  domestic  postage,  167 ;  postage  on 
transient  printed  matter,  157 ;  foreign  let- 
ters, 158;  rates  of  postage  on  printed  mat- 
ter for  foreign  countries,  158 ;  rt^lations 
with  respect  to  newspapers,  book  packets, 
patterns,  samples,  &c.,  to  foreign  countries, 
150 ;  United  States  exchange  offices  for  for- 
eign mails,  160;  table  of  postage  to  foreign 
countries.  ifiO. 

Postmaster  General,  80;  duties  of^l48. 

Postmasters  General,  62. 

Post  Office  Department,  148;  bureaus  in,  148; 
chief  officers  in,  149 ;  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures  of,  149. 

Post  Offices,  151. 

Pre-emption  law  and  right,  171, 175. 

Preface  8  ' 

Presbyterians,  Old  School  in  United  States, 
621 ;  New  School.  6S1 :  other  branches,  621, 
033;  in  Great  Britain  and  Colonies.  632. 

President  of  the  United  States,  how  choeen, 
79 ;  jwwers  and  duties  of,  Id. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  60,  79,  80. 

Presidents  of  colleges,  197. 

PREsiDENTi4  pro-tcmporc  of  the  Senate,  68. 

Prices  of  fiirm  stock,  188. 

Private  land  claims,  174. 

Proceedings  of  fortieth  Congress,  285. 

Proclamations  of  President  Johnson,  855-257. 

Productions,  {fee  each  State). 

Protestantism  in  America,  524 ;  divisionB  of, 
616. 

Protestant  Churches,  616. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  616. 

Prussia,  capital,  566:  area,  565;  popnlation, 
555,  .V>6 :  table  of  provinces.  556 ;  languages 
s)M)kcu,  655;  chief  cities,  556;  reigning  sov- 
ereign and  family,  55<i ;  increase  of  territory. 
656 ;  list  of  sovereigns,  556 ;  government. 
656 :  constitution,  566;  House  of  Lords  ana 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  566 ;  the  executive, 
657:  education.  657:  flnances,  557 ;  revenue, 
expend itu res  and  debt,  557 ;  army  and  navy, 
567,  558;  fortresses,  merchant  navy,  668; 
importsand  exports,  558:  mines.  563;  banks, 
568 ;   railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  558. 

PiTBLiG  buildings  of  Washington,  618. 

Public  debt  of  the  United  States,  889, 244 ;  com- 
parative view  of,  240. 

Public  Lands,  169, 170 :  surveyors  of,  160 ;  area 
of,  170;  survey  of,  170;  grants  of,  174. 

Public  Laws  of  the  United  States,  246. 


PuBUO  Resolutions,  854. 
PCBUO  School  expenses  in  principal  cities  of 
United  States,  218. 

QuAuncATiONS,  of  Senators  of  United  States, 
70:  of  Representatives,  70;  of  cadets  at  the 
MiJitarv  Academy.  110 ;  of  candidates  for  the 
Naval  Academy,  180;  of  cadet  engineers,  181. 
qualification  of  voters,  {see  each  State). 
uabtbbxaster's  Department,  112. 
QUEENSLAND,  601 ;  area,  601 ;  population,  608 
immigration,  602;  establishment,  602;  Par- 
liament, GOSt ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  602 
exports  and  imports,  602. 
Quicksilver,  mines  of  Almaden,  645 ;  nse  of^ 
048 ;  histoiy  of,  658. 

R. 

Rain-fau.,  table  of  for  twelve  months,  188. 

Ratification  of  constitutions  of  Southern 
states,  285;  of  constitutional  amendment^ 
fourteenth,  958-  fiftecnih,  801. 

Rear  Admirals,  182-1J^4. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures,  of  the  Patent 
Office,  181 ;  of  the  Post  Office,  149-155:  of 
the  United  SUtes,  287;  from  Internal  Rev- 
enue, 287. 

Reconstruction  in  the  Southern  states,  233. 

Reed,  Gov.,  of  Florida,  urges  provision  for 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  810. 

Reform  Bill  of  Great  Britain,  57Q-571. 

Reformed  Churches,  in  the  United  States, 
622 ;  in  Europe  and  Africa,  622. 

Register  of  the  Treasury,  97:  duties  of,  06. 

Registration  of  voters  in  Southern  states,  284. 

Regulus,  occnltatlon  of,  19. 

Religion,  in  the  American  states,  524 ;  in  the 
European  states,  589;  in  Asia,  503. 

Religious  Statistics  of  the  World,  009; 
creeds, 609;  Christians, 609;  Jews, 609;  East 
Asiatic,  609;  Mohammedans,  609 ;  Pagans, 
609;  Christianity,  609. 

Representatives,  in  fortieth  Congress,  74; 
in  forty-first  Congress,  263. 

Republican  National  Convention,  S66; 
Platform.  266. 

Resignations,  deaths  and  dismissals  In  the 
navy,  188. 

Retired  List,  of  Army,  119;  of  Navy,  135. 

Reuss,  chief  town,  662;  Elder  line,  area  and 
population,  662;  Younger  line,  area  and 
population.  562;  Elder  line,  reigning  sover- 
eign and  family,  562;  new  constitution, 562; 
income,  expenditures,  debt,  troops,  662; 
Younger  line,  reigning  sovereign  and  fimily, 
662;  government,  6&;  income,  expendi- 
tures, aebt,  troops,  562. 

Rhode  Island,  Governors  of.  68;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators, 72,  263 ;  Representatives  in  Congress, 
75, 264 ;  collectors  of  customs  and  surveyors, 
08;  assessors  and  collectors  of  intemal  rev- 
enue, 108;  mail  service  in,  1C6;  pcustouers 
in,  177, 179;  temperature  and  rainfall.  186; 
average  yield  and  prices  of  crops.  187 ;  pricea 
of  4)irm  stock,  188;  colleges  in,  203. 

Capitals,  445;  area,  44o;  population,  445, 
448;  settlement  of,  445;  XT.  S.  constitution 
ratified,  445;  sfovcniment,  445 ;  leiritilature, 
446;  oualiflcatTon  of  voters,  445;  Judiciarj', 
445;  Supreme  court,  446,  446;  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  445,446;  United  States  courts, 
446;  terms  of  courts,  446;  finances,  446; 
BUte  debt,  446;  education,  447 ;  Brown  Uni- 
TorBity,  447;    School  Cotnmissioner,  447; 
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Normal  School,  447;  commoD  Mhools,  447; 
charitable  instltutioDfl,  447:  beneflclariea 
maintained  in  other  states,  447:  Butler  Ini*ane 
Asylam,  4*7, 448;  Providence  Reform  School. 
447,  448 ;  State  Prison,  447,  448 :  wealth  and 
industrr,  448;  manaflu^tures,  448;  products, 
448*  bonks,  448;  railroads,  448;  Yotes  at 
Presidential  elections.  874. 

RoBDf  SON,  Sib  H.,  Governor  of  Cerlon,  BOB. 

BoMAH  Cathouc  Cbubch,  statistics  of^  611- 
81t;  the  Pope,  61S:  cardinals,  613 ;  patri- 
archs, archbishops  and  bishops,  612;  arch- 
Mshoprics  and  bishoprics,  in  America,  618; 
in  Europe.  618-614;  in  Asia^M;  in  Africa, 
614;  in  Anstmlasla  and  Polynesia,  614: 
CEcunenical  councils,  614:  National  and 
Provisional  Councils  and  Diocesan  Synods, 
614 ;  monastic  orders,  616. 

RuxANiA,  area,  091:  population,  601;  chief 
cities,  691 :  sovereign,  &\:  govemmeut,  601 ; 
onion  of  wallachla  and  Moldavia,  601 ;  cabi- 
net, 591 ;  revenue,  expenditures  and  debt, 
591 ;  armv  and  navy,  691 ;  exports  and  im- 
ports, OOi. 

RrssiA,  capital,  683;  area,  583:  population,  683; 
history,  583;  divisions  and  chief  cities,  583; 
serfdom  abolished,  683 ;  nativity  of  popnla- 
tion,  583;  reigning  sovereign  and  bmily, 
662;  government,  KS;  councils,  583 ;  minis- 
trv,  Ixli ;  edttcation,  universities  and  peri- 
oaicals,  688:  revenue,  expenditures  and 
debt.  58S :  army  and  navy,  583 ;  imports  and 
exports,  684;  trading  porta,  shipping  en- 
tered, 684 :  commerce,  564 ;  railroad  Imes, 
8B4;  {s«e  Finland  and Fsland). 

S. 

BACBAVKirro,  sdiools  in,  380. 

8AiJiATS,STLVAnr,  president  of  Hayti,  689. 

8AI.T,  in  Kentucky,  946;  in  Louisiana,  863;  in 
MIdiigan,  881 ;  hi  Nevada,  401 ;  in  New  York, 
420;  inOhio,483;  in  Texas,  461:  in  Virginia, 
471;  in  West  Virginia,  476;  in  New  Mexico, 
608;  in  Utah,  508. 

Sam  Dominoo,  883:  capital,  683;  area,  683; 
population,  583:  history.  683:  independence 
and  civil  war^Sal;  president,  683 ;  imports 
and  exports,  683;  shipping  arrivals,  63l 

Sandwich  Islakds,  capital;  603;  area,  603; 
population, 603;  history,603:  dl8coverv.003; 
consolidation  of  kingdom,  603 ;  list  of  kings, 
603;  government,  6(n ;  ministry,  608. 

San  Franckbco,  hl^  water  at,  31 ;  public 
schools  in,  389;  tnde  and  commerce  of,  893. 

Sax  Salvadob,  687;  capital,  537;  area,  687; 
popuhitlon,  637 ;  government,  637 ;  Senate 
and  Legislature,  537;  revenue,  expenditures 
and  debt,  637;  imports  and  exports,  687. 

Sarxiento,  Domihoo  F.,  president  of  Argen- 
tine Bepablic,  685. 

Satviix,  situation  oC88^:  diameter,  47;  dis- 
tance from  sun,  47 ;  revomtion  and  rotation 
on  axis,  47. 

Saxv-Altbitbubo,  capital,  663:  area,  663;  pop- 
nlatioa, 563 ;  wealth  of  peasantry^SOS ;  reign- 
ing sovereign  and  fiunily,  568 :  Chambecof 
RepreseDtatives,  663:  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures, 663:  troops,  663. 

Sazb-Cooiubo-Ootha.  capital,  561 :  areiL  561 ; 
population, 561;  reignuigsovereignandlhm- 
Uy,  661 ;  government,  061 :  e1e<»ions,  561 ; 
Income,  ezpendltores  and  debt,  863 ;  troops, 
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661;  government.  661;  Income,  expendi- 
tures and  debt,  661 ;  troops,  561, 

Sajcb-Wbixab,  capital,  660;  area,  660;  popula- 
tion, 660;  reigning  sovereign  and  Ikmily, 
660;  government,  6«);  House  of  Pariiament, 
660;   finances,  560;   troops,  560. 

Sazokt,  capital,  568;  area,  558;  population, 
668;  districts  and  cities,  558;  reigning  sov- 
ereign and  ikmily,  658;  government,  568: 
Uuper  and  Lower  Chaml^rs,  668;  council 
or  ministers,  660;  education,  569 ;  finances, 
569;  revenue,  expenditures  and  debt,  660; 
army.  658;  industrial  pursuits,  560. 

Schaumburo-Lippb,663;  chief  town,  568;  area. 
668;  population,  563;  reigning  sovereign 
andfimifly,  668;  government,  sSS ;  income, 
expenses  and  troops,  668. 

ScBOFiBLD,  Majob  ubm.  John  H.,  appointed 
commander  of  1st  Military  District,  834. 

School,  Lawrence  Scientitfc,  868;  Sheflleld 
Scientific,  897;  military,  nautical,  medical, 
Ac,  in  Chili,  638;  of  mines  in  Mexico,  681. 

School,  artillery,  188. 

Schools,  agricultural  and  scientific,  313:  grants 
for.  178:  Theological,  304;  of  law,  308;  Med- 
ical, 806;  Normal,  310;  Training  310. 

Schools  in  the  states,  (Me  Sduauion  in  each 
state), 

SCHWABZBUBQ-RUDOLSTAI>T,  663;    Chicf  tOWB, 

663;  area  and  population,  663;  reigning  sov- 
ereign and  flunuy,  663;  government,  668; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  668;  troops,  668. 

Scbwahzbubo-Soxdebbhausbn,  563 ;  chief 
town,  563;  area,  563;  population.  668;  reign> 
inz  sovereign  and  fkmilv,  668;  govemn^ent, 
668;  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  668; 
troops,  668. 

Sbasoms,  the,  10. 

Sbcretabt,  of  State,  80:  duties  or  80;  of  the 
Treasury,  80;  duties  of,  96:  of  War,  80;  du- 
ties of.  107;  of  the  Navy,  80;  duties  ot,  138; 
of  the  Interior.  80. 

Sbcbet ABIES,  of  State,  60, 81 ;  the  Treasury, 
61, 96;  War,  61, 108;  the  Navy,  61, 138;  the 
Interior,  61, 169 ;  Legation,  83. 

Sbvatb  of  the  United  States,  70. 

Sen  ate,  presidhig  officers  of,  63, 73  ^f  Forileth 
Congress,  71 ;  committees  of,  73,  803;  of 
Forty-first  Congress.  363. 

Senators,  of  the  united  States,  qualifications 
of;  70;  how  chosen,  70;  in  Fortieth  Con- 
gress,  71 ;  in  Forty-first  Congress,  963. 

Sebvla,  area  and  population,  fin ;  capital,  691 ; 
sovereign,  601 ;  government,  691 ;  protection 
of  Eurbpeanpowers,  691 ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 601 ;  armv, 601 ;  commerce, 691. 

SessiONS  of  Congress,  63,  71. 

Settlement  of  United  States,  60 ;  (qfthe  tetfe- 
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Birds-eye  view,  or  visible  notation 815 

Birth-place  of  residents  of  District 33 

Blackboard,  manilbld  uses  of 600 

Black  law  of  Connecticut , S30 

Blind  persons  in  District 43,57 

Biockmann,  Pestalonian  school  in  Dresden 695 

Board  of  education,  constitution  of 419 

Baltimore 78        Milwaukee 101 

Boston 79        Newark 104 

Brooklyn 82        New  Haven 105 

Chicago 86        New  Orleans 106 

Cincinnati 87        New  Yoik lOK 

Cleveland 88       Philadelphia 113 

Detroit 91        Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96       San  Fraucisco ]|8 

Kingston 97       St.  Louis 121 

Louisville 98       Washington 128 

Lowell 99 

Plan  for  District 137 

Boeckh,  pedagogical  seminary  at  Berlin 649 

Book-agents  not  allowed  in  schools 429 

Books  tor  pupils,  bow  ordered  and  provided 4v7 

Books  for  teachers 427 

Book-keeping,  subject  of  instruction 429 

Boston,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ;. 79,80 

Historical  development • /. 469 

Course  of  instruction  in  detail 470 

Boucher,  Rev.  Jonathan 392 

AboHtion  of  slavery  in  1763 393 

Bonn  University -y^   "^^ ^^ 606 

Pedagogic  Seminary ^4<SiSE.  J,r:.^V,^->^....  649 

Boudinot,  Elias »f.-.r..,..^f  Jjj ..rA-.-  149 

Braidwood,  account  of  art  school \Xl2H7i,E,^<s^^.Y'4—  777 
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Brewster,  H.  A.,  and  oolored  BchoolB 94$ 

BremeD,  school  statistics 69)1 

Hreslau  University 590 

Brigf^B,  8.  A.,  city  edaeational  statistics 41Q 

Brodstndieu • 66^ 

Brown,  Elizabeth 239 

Brown,  Emma  V 8S^,257 

Brunn,  school  statistics 592 

Brown,  Henry  R.,  artist 763 

Bronzes  and  marbles  in  the  Capitol 751,765 

Brooklyn,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 82,403 

Brunswick,  school  system 592,703 

Buffalo,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 83,404 

Buildings  for  school  purposes 426,596 

Amount  of  school  tax  for ^ 413,860 

Bureh  schools  in  Scotland 718 

.    Number,  students,  studies 719 

Authorities,  teachers,  bursaries 7*? 

Burgher,  or  citizens  school 133,589,627,635 

Baden 742        Prussia 605,627,628,711 

Bavaria 709        Saxony 705 

Berlin 595        Thuringian  States 706 

Norway 715       Wurtemberg 714 

-Bursaries 720 

3u8ts  and  statues  in  the  Capitol 702,766 

Burlington,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 83,404 

By-laws  of  committee  to  be  observed  by  teacher ...••  425 

c. 

California,  population,  &c — •• •• 328,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 336 

.Calisthenics 433 

Calls  on  pupils  in  school-hours 436 

Cambridge,  system  and  statistics  of  schools •. 84 

Camden,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 87 

.Campbell,  governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  illiteracy  of  Virginia 839 

iCanterbury  school  for  colored  girls 328 

Candidates  for  the  oiBce  of  teacher 431 

Capello,  artist  in  the  Capitol .' 752 

Capitation  tax  in  public  schools 54 

Capitol  and  Capitol  Extension  Building 730,735 

.    Influence  on  American  art * 725,733 

Internal  decorations 733 

Cost  of  paintings,  bronies,  marbles 749 

Care  of  school  property 4.12 

.Carlsruhe,  system  of  schools 592,708,712 

Carroll,  Mrs.  David,  school  for  blacks 272 

.Carving  in  Froebers  system 615 

.Cassel,  school  statistics 592 

Catholic  Church,  and  the  education  of  the  negro 203,217 

•Chemnitz,  school  statistics 592,705 

Charleston,  system  and  statistics 84 

•Cbarldstown,  system  and  statistics • 84,404 

Chelsea,  system  and  statistics  of  schools • 84 

.Census,  National 27 

District  of  Columbia,  1800,  ISIO,  1820.  1830,  1840,  1850,  1860 27 

Compared  with  special  census  of  1867 28 

Returns  of  illiteracy  in  1840,  1850,  1860 801 

General  accuracy  substantiated ••... 803 

Census  of  the  District  in  1867 17 

Peculiarity  in  mode  of  taking ..••..  18 

Specimen  of  schedule,  and  instructions ..••...  21 

Results  as  to  age,  sex,color ••••••..  •.••••  35 

(Central  High  School.  (See  High  schools). 
•Cession  of  territory  to  General  Government — 

Maryland •••••  119 

Virginia 180 
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Clutfe,  8.  P.,  and  schools  for  the  blacks 29^ 

Chase,  Julia  C,  teacher  of  blacks ^ 2^4a 

Chase,  Mary 285,311 

Chinese  children  in  California ]19 

Christianity  and  slavery 305 

Chapman,  John  G.,  artist  in  Capitol 730 

Chicaf^o,  system  and  statistics 84,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction 551 

Charitable  institntions 69,c98,B99 

Christiania,  school  statistics 715 

Christiansand,  school  statistics 715 

Cincinnati,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 87,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction 5/24 

Colored  schools 370 

Cities,  public  schools  in *.' 5,77 

Cities,  American,  statistics 130,409 

Cities,  European,  school  systems 133,593 

Cities,  American  and  European,  compared  as  to  schools 133 

Citisenship  and  education 577.838 

aty  College— 

Baltimore 78 

Louisville 98 

New  York 110,519 

Philadelphia 114 

Class — system  of  organisation 487,6*^5 

Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums 603,6^5 

Class  professors 685 

Classification  of  pupils 431 

Cleveland,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 88  404 

Cleanliness  of  pupils 434 

Clocks  in  school 431 

Closing  school-room  at  night 433 

Coburg,  school  statistics 706 

Coldwater,  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colfax  Industrial  Mission  and  School 241 

Collier,  Miss  Mary  A 287 

Colors,  instruction  in 493,555,613 

Colored  children,  regulations  respecting 433 

Colored  girU,  speciiu  schools  for 204,206 

Colored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbia 29 

Number,  age,  sez...« 27,270 

Schools,  churches,  illiteracy 19,4:33 

Statistics 217,233 

Historical  development  of  schools 197 

Colored  population  in  the  several  States 301 

Legal  status  as  to  schools  in  each  State.    (See  Alabama,  Slc) 

Cologne,  public  gymnasium,  school  statistics 592,660 

Columbian  College,  statistics 69 

Columbian  Institute  for  Blacks 200 

Columbus,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ^  404 

Colleges  in  the  District 69 

Comenius,  influence  of 629 

Common  objects,  instruction  in 552 

Competitive  examination 141 

Composition  in  English  language 480 

Compulsory  school  attendance 617,&38 

Committee,  (see  Board  of  Education) 43j 

Commissioner  of  Education,  resolutions  respecting 3 

Special  reports 15,851 

Citcular 723 

Letters 5,7«?2 

Concord,  svstem  and  statistics  of  schools 86 

Conductor  pupils  out  of  school 431 

Confessional,  or  denominational  schools 693 

Conflict  of  the  old  and  new  in  schools 462 

Congress  of  United  Stales — 

Meeting*  prior  to  1800 147 

Appropriations  to  art 723 

Power  over  schools  hi  District 137 
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Connecticut,  population,  Sec i..... 328.401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 328 

Canterbury  school  legislation  .*. 336 

Consistoriuni  in  Prussian  system 609 

Constance,  school  statistics 7ld 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  the  District ]7J,175 

Subject  of  school  instruction 429 

Contagious  diseases  in  pupils • 433 

Contested  elections,  effected  by  illiteracy  and  crime ^ 

Continental  Congress,  meetings  of 102 

Disturbed  by  mutiny  of  troops 148 

Contrabands,  first  schools  for 223,388 

Contributions  by  pupils  in  school 433 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery  ■ 707 

Corcoran,  W.  W 748 

Letter  and  deed  of  trust 708 

Corporate  schools 110 

Cook,  Eliza  Anne 210 

Cuok,  JohnF.,  Columbian  Institute 200 

Cooper  Union 779 

Coetin,  William 203 

Corporal  punishment 561 

Regulations  respecting 435 

Counting,  exercises  in 654 

Courses  of  study  in  graded  schools  In — 

Boston 409       Chicago 551 

Philadelphia 543       New  Bedford 492 

Springfield 502       New  Haven 505 

Bt.  Louis 533       Norwich 507 

Cincinnati 524        New  York  City 509 

Crandall,  Prudence,  school  at  Canterbury 328 

Crawford,  art  productions  in  Capitol 701 

Criticism  and  art 728 

Crow,  Rev.  N.  K.,  colored  school 293 

Cube,  use  of,  in  infant  culture 613 

Cupar,  public  burgh  school 717 

Curator  in  German  uniTeisities 665 

Curriculum  vitsB 643 

Cuirie,  James,  on  geography,  cited • 481 

!>• 

Damage  to  school  property 436 

Dame  school 469 

Dandridgo,  Ann 203 

Day-scbools  for  blacks 232 

Dayton,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 90,405 

Darmstadt,  school  statistics 592,713 

Deadly  weapons  in  school 436 

Deaf-mutes  in  District 43 

Decorative  art  in  the  Capitol 735,747 

Deficiencies  in  American  education '. 835 

Deficient  school  accommodations 53 

Detention  of  pupils  after  school 437 

Delaware,  statistics 335,401 

*     Legal  status  of  the  negro 335 

Fr^men*s  school 330 

Departmental  organization  of  schools 487 

Detroit,  school  system  and  statistics 91,404 

Digest  of  rules  and  regulations 417 

Contents  of 464 

Diploma  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency 437 

Discipline  or  punishment 417,491 

Discipline  or  training  of  the  faculties 491,501,579 

Disenthrallment  of  the  black  race 317 

IMstnrbance  of  school  by  parents 438 

District  school  in  Cincinnati  system 529 

Chicago 534 

Dismission  before  close  of  school 437 
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IXstricte,  school,  orig^nallj  two  in  Washington 59 

IMreetonof  gymnasinms 651 

District  of  Cofumhia,  orif^nal  constitation 25 

History  of  cession  to  General  Goyemment 25,145 

Population  at  different  periods 27 

Census  by  Commissioner  of  Education J7 

History  of  public  schools 49 

Plan  for  reorganization  of  public  schools 137 

Doty,  Duane,  city  educational  statistics 413 

Douai,  A.,  on  German  schools  in  the  United  states 581 

Douglas,  Miss  Marraret,  imprisonment  for  teaching  slaves 394 

Dow,  Jesse  £.,  and  public  school  for  blacks 215 

Drammen,  school  statistics 715 

Drawing,  subject  of  school  instruction 4:)8 

European  experience 782 

Professor  Bail  on  modes  of  teaching 780 

Philadelphia  Art  School 775 

Programmes  and  suggestions  of  methods 674,778 

Dresden,  Saxony 592,669 

Elementary  schools .-  59*^,689 

Secondary 592,694,705 

Superior  and  special 592,696 

Charitable  institutions 699 

Educational  associations 700 

Summary  of  institutions 592,701 

Dubuc^ue,  school  system  and  statistics 92,412 

Dumfries,  public  buivh  schools 716 

Dunbar,  public  burgh  schools • 716 

Dundee,  public  burgh  schools ^, 716 

Dwight,  Edmund 841 

£. 

Edinburgh,  public  grammar  schools 716 

Education,  popular,  and  republican  government 577 

Inadequacy  of  existing 80J,837 

Eisenach,  school  statistics 706 

Eisenberg,  school  statistics 706 

Elberfeld,  school  statistics 592 

Elgin,  school  statistics... ••• 716 

EUction  of  teachers,  how  provided 439 

Elementary  schools  of  Prussia. 549 

Ellicott's  survey  and  map  of  Washington   26 

EiUworth,  Oliver 151 

Elocution 508 

Elwell,  Rebecca 228 

Ely  Normal  School  for  blacks  in  Louisville 348 

Emerson  Institute  at  Mobile 324 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Boston  English  High  School 484 

Endowments,  educational 659 

England,  parliamentary  aid  to  art 736 

Art  schools  and  appropriations 749 

English  high  schools    81.439,484,503 

Equality,  social  and  school 577 

Erie,  school  system  and  statistics 93,411 

Erlangen  University 590 

Erlangen,  school  statistics 708 

European  city  schools 133,593 

Examination  of  teachers  in  Prussian  system 640,646 

Examination,  on  leaving  gymnasium 640 

Ueal  school 644 

Exclusion  of  refractory  pupils 440 

Expulsion  of  pupils 440 

Exnibitions  at  close  of  schools 440 

Expense  of  public  schools 401 

Evening  schools 133,439 

Evening  high  schools 439 

Everett,  Edward 488 
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Fach  system  of  organiiation 625 

Factory  children 133,619,620 

Factory  schools J33 

Faculties,  in  universities 500,6(k> 

Falkirk,  public  grammar  school 716 

Fall  River,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Falls  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the  Potomac 165 

Fashions,  German  academy  at  Dresden 698 

Federal  City 26,176 

FeeH.  paid  by  stadents— 

UDiversity  lectures 667 

Secondary  schools 68d 

Elementaiy  schools 68S 

Female  teachers : , 54,693 

Fial,  John  B.,  account  of  schools  of  Vienna 685 

Pick,  N.,  teacher  of  colored  schools 103 

Fine  Arts,  Academy  of 776 

Fines  for  non-attendance 619 

Fires,  management  of ••••  441 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary 273 

Plagg,  Lucy  A 233 

Fleet,  John  F 213 

Florida,  population,  Slc 337 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 336 

Freedmen's  schools 323  400 

Fond  dn  Lac,  school  system 96 

Force,  William,  history  of  the  location  of  the  Government 145 

Foundation,  or  endowed  schools 692 

Fort  Wayne,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Fraser,  Kev.  James,  estimate  of  American  schools 577 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  educational  policy  of  Prussia 609 

Freedmen's  Bureau  and  colored  schools • • 258 

Frederickshald,  school  statistics • 715 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Berlin 654 

Plan  of  buUdlng 796 

>  Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  atCoIogne 661,669 

Franke,  A.  H.,  and  realistic  instruction 629 

Frankfort,  school  statistics 587,592 

Franklin  School  building 71,795 

Free  academies — 

New  York - 112 

Norwich 110 

Rochester 117 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  school  statistics 587 

Freeschools 509,699 

Freiberg,  school  statistics 705 

Freising,  school  statistics 708 

French  language — 

American  schools 463 

German  schools 669,676,679 

Scotch  schools 716 

Freiburg,  Baden,  University 590 

Further  improvement  schools  in  Prussia 621 

Dresden 632,702 

Vienna 685 

Frdbel,  William  Augustus,  memoir  and  system 611 

Fiirth,  school  statistics 708 

G. 

Gardiner,  Francis,  Latin  School  of  Boston. .••• •••• 490 

Garnet,  James  M.,  illiteracy  in  Virginia • • 8U5 

Georgia,  population,  Slc 339,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  and  slavery • 339 

Freiedmen*s  schools • 340 

Gera,  school  statistics 707 

German  cities 592 
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Gennan  schools  in  tbe  United  States,  bj  Prof.  Doaai 58 

'  Reasons  for  establisbinf^  .: Ml 

Denominational  and  private « 582 

Associations « 583 

Subject  and  metbods 584 

German  language 582 

German  Teachers*  Societj 581 

Geography,  method  of  teaching 481 

Georfcetown,  city  of 26 

Population  at  different  periods 29 

School  legislation  and  statistics , 59 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 309 

Freedmen's  schools 223 

Georgetown  College 69 

Giesaen  University  and  school 590,712 

Girls' high  schooU 106,517,542 

Girls'  high  and  normal  schools .*. 483,550 

Girls,  separate  schools  for 691 

Gifts  of  play  in  Froebers  system 613 

Gifts  for  pupils 442 

Gillette,  Francis,  cited : 333 

Gibeon,  Bishop,  and  teaching  slaves 362 

Glasgow,  public  grammar  school 716 

Glob«8  in  teaching  geography 571 

Gonsaga  College 69 

Gotha,  school  statistics 706 

Goodhope  schools -. 276 

Goodwin,  M.  B.,  history  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  District 193 

Goodwyn,  Rev.  Morgan 390 

The  Negro  Advocate  in  1681...... 391 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Chailotte 217,273 

Government,  National,  relative  to  District A..  49 

Government  erox'loy^s  in  District 40 

Gottingen  Univentity ^ 590 

Gratz  University  and  schools 590,592 

Greenock,  public  grammar  school 716 

Greifswald  Univemity 606 

Grimes,  Senator 265 

Grove,  Mr.  C.W 24i 

Gymnasium  inGkrmau  system 135,625 

Pruseia 595,604,710 

Saxon  and  Thuringi  an  States 706 

Baden  and  Bavaria 706 

Darmstadt 713 

Wurtemberg 7i4 

Gymnastics 442,686 

Gymnastics  aud  athletic  sports 660 

Qradatiou  of  schools,  plans  of — 

Baltimore 78        Newark 1C4 

Boston 79,469       New  Bedford 492 

Chicago 85       New  Haven 105,505 

Cincinnati 87        Norwich 507 

CleTeland 88       New  Orleaes 106 

Columbus 90       New  York 108,509 

Detroit 91        Philadelphia 113 

Dubuque 92        Springfield 120,537 

Hartford 95       Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96       Sao  Fraadsoo 118 

Louisville 99,537       StLonis 121,533 

MadiBon 100       Washington 128 

Milwaukee 101 

Grades  in  American  city  pablle  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclatnre : 

Academy 77,97,112,117         College 78,96,107,110 

Adult 502        Colored 87,93,110,194 

Alphabet 112,125        Contraband 22:1 

Boysandgirla 79,104,114        Corporate 110 

Branch 102        Coemopolitaa 119 

CentnU « 107,114         Creole , 102 

Chinese.. 118        District 85,% 

Chwsical ^ 100,432        £nglish 90,439 
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Ormdes  in  American  citr  pnblic  scbools,  specimen  of  nomenclature—- Continued. 

Evening 78,96,124         Normal 81,84 

Free 83         Primary 9G 

Freedmen 323         Rarai 101 

German-Enfflish 87,93         (Secondary 91,98 

GirU 78,79,104         Select 79 

Grammar 8(),  107         Senior 91,112 

High 78,91,104         Subarban 130 

Indian 118         Technical 487 

Industrial 105         Town 95 

Intermediate 82,87,116         Training 94,119 

Jnnior 101,112         Tniaot 502 

Lancasterian 59         Ungraded 113,118 

Latin  and  Latin  grammar 81,95         Union 86,111 

Middle 97,101         Ward 104,120 

Mixed 104,111  .       White 107 

Night 88,262 

Grammar  of  English  language 480 

Grammar  schools,  organisation,  studies 469,473 

American  examples 77,469 

European  examples 577 

Grand  Rapids,  school  system  and  statistics 405 

Greek  spirit  and  literature 663 

Language 669,716 

Greiz,  school  statistics 707 

Greenough,  Horatio 751 

Statue  of  Washington ^ 754 

Grounds  and  school  premises... i  441 

Gray  Friars'  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin 657 

Geometry,  elements  of 495,517 

Grimma,  8<%ool  statistics 705 

Haddington,  school  ftatistios ^ 716 

Hale,  John  P.,  schools  for  colored  children 264 

Hall,  Ann  Maria 198 

Halle  University 606,590,592 

Hallowell,  Benjamin 273 

Hamburg,  school  statistics • 59^ 

Hamilton,  Scotland,  school  statistics 716 

Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Virginia 397 

Hanover,  school  system 592,704 

Hammerfest,  school  statistics • 715 

Prussian  province 710 

Harlan,  Senator 318 

Hamilton,  Alexander 150 

Hannibal,  school  system  and  statistics 405 

Harper,  Robert  G.,  cited 176 

Hanington,  Henrv  F 501 

Harrisburg,  school  system  and  statistics • 94 

Hartford,  school  system  and  statistics 95 

School  for  colored  children 335 

Freedmen*s  Relief  Society 228 

Hays,  A.,  school  for  colored  children 215 

Head-maater 651 

Hebrew,  in  German  secondary  schoola 669,676,677 

Heating  apparatus 462 

Hecker,  A.  J 612 

Hecker,  J.  Julins 63:1 

Hecker,  J.  R .,  6SU 

Heidelberg,  University  and  schools 590,712 

Heilbroun,  school  statistics 714 

Hesse-Cassel,  school  system  and  statistics 587 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  school  statistics 587,713 

Secondary  schools 713 

Hesse-Nasaan,  secondary  sohools 710 

Hemphill,  Senator,  and  Wilberforoe  University 319 

Higher  bnrgher*Bchools • • 633 
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High  BcboolB,  in  city  system 412,463 

Boston 81,482        SanFraocisoo 119 

Baltimore 78        Springfield 503 

Cbicngo 85,572        Ni^w  Haven 506 

Cincinnati 532        St  LonU 535 

Lonisville 99,542        Providence 117 

Hartford 95        New  OrieanM 107 

Norwich 507        New  Yorlc 519 

High  school,  in  European  svstem 592,595 

Berlin  secondary  schools 625 

Dresden 694 

Vienna 686 

Hildbnrghausen,  school  statistics 707 

History,  elementary  lessons 497 

History,  teachers  of,  how  trained 649 

Hobbs  on  edneation  of  the  blacks 349 

Hof,  school  statistics , 708 

Holidays 444 

Hoss  on  schools  for  the  blacks 344 

Hopkins,  Mark,  on  Hampton  Normal  Institute 398 

Hoofrh,  Dr.  Franklin 16 

Keport  on  census  of  District 17 

Howard,  O.  O.,  schools  on  Harry  Farm 279 

Howard  University 245 

Charter  and  history 248 

BuUding 250 

Departments  of  instruction 251 

Householder*s  schedule  for  a  census 19 

Howland,  Emily,  and  Miss  Miner*s  school 210 

Hnmauists  and  realisti,  conflict  of 663 

Humboldt,  William  von 642 

System  of  gymnasium  leaving  examination 642,646 

I. 

Idleness  in  school 578 

llgen,  rector 659 

Uliieracy  in  District  of  Columbia 76 

Whites— colored — sexes - 76 

Illiteracy,  extent  and  evils  of,  in  United  States 810.83;) 

Leigh's  report — contents 801 

Mann's  comment • 8^)3 

Birds-eye  views '. 815 

Brmedy  and  prevention ; &il6 

Illinois,  population 401 

Legal  htatus  of  the  negro 342. 

Colored  children  in  Chicago 343 

Illiteracy  by  national  census 804,809,815 

Incorporated  schiwls 69 

Indianapolis,  school  system  and  ststistics 96 

Indiana,  population 344 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 341 

Illiteracy 801 

Infant  schools 134,616,686 

Seminaries  for  teachers  of 593 

Froebers  system fill 

Industrial  schools  for  freedmen 243,399 

Ingoldstadt,  8<*hoolstai titles 708 

Instruction,  board  of,  for  District 139 

Institutes  for  city  teachers 444 

Inspection,  board  of,  for  District 139 

Innspmck  University 590 

Intennediate  erade  of  schools,  examples  of 87,113,445 

loTemcas,  school  statistics 717 

loifa,  population 345,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 345 

IrriDe,  school  statiatics ..^  71S 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  on  colored  soldiers 357 

Janitors 445 

Jfifferson,  Thomas 51,195 

President  of  trustees  of  public  schools 51 

Memoranda  respecting  location  of  seat  of  Goyemment 185 

Opinions  of  mental  capacity  of  thene^o 195,900 

Letter  respecting  Banneker 297 

Jena,  Uuiversuy  and  schools 590, 7U6 

Jenifer  Institute  for  Colored  Youths 356 

Jersey  City,  school  system 96,405 

Johnson,  John  Thomas , 214 

Johnson,  Loren2>  D 223 

Johnson,  Richard  M •••• 319 

Jones,  Arabella 211 

Jones,  Matilda 239 

Judson,  Andrew,  Canterbury  school.  ..•• • 329 

K. 

Kairserslauten,  school  statistics 708 

Kansas,  population 345,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 345 

Kempton,  school  statistics '   708 

Keene,  school  systerm 97 

Kentucky,  population 346,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 346 

Freedmen*s  school ?49 

Berea  College 348 

Kiel  University 590 

Kilmarnock,  school  statistics 717 

Kirkenbright,  school  statistics 7J6 

Kindergarten,  FroBbeVs  system 583,611 

Historical  development 4 611 

System  as  a  whole 612 

Garden  and  its  plays y 613 

First  gift  of  play 613 

Second  gift  of  play 6l3 

Third,  fourth,  and  fif^h  gifts  of  play 614 

Sixth  gift  of  play 614 

Physical  exercises... .: 615 

Religious  influences  and  surroundings 615 

Treatises  on .' 616 

Kingston,  school  system  and  statistics 97, 411 

Kingsley,  J.  L.,  on  early  schools  of  New  Haven 505 

Knowledge,  personal  acquisition,  not  an  inheritance  ....• 841 

Necessary  to  a  repuolic 577,844 

Deficiency  in  the  United  States 837 

KSnigsberg,  university  and  schools 590,59'i 

Kong^berg,  school  statistioB •. 715 

L. 

Lafayette,  visit  to  African  schools 365 

Lanark,  public  grammar  school 716 

Lancasterian  school  in  the  District 52 

Landau,  school  statistics •. 708 

Lands,  public 140 

Landshut,  school  statistics 708 

Languages,  study  of 637 

Latin  language fSXt 

Retained  In  Prussian  real  schools 634, 03S 

Latin  schools 81,487,709 

Lanrvig^  school  statistics 715 

Lawrence,  school  system  and  statistics 97,411 

Leavenworth,  school  system  and  statistics 9*5 

leaving  examinations  in  Prussia 040,615 

Leaving  school  premises 445 
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Lecture  fees  in  Gennan  univenitien 667 

Lee,  Bishop,  oo  schools  for  the  neffro 335 

Leigh,  Edwin,  on  iHiteracj  in  United  States 80] 

Author  of  birds-eye  system  of  notation ,....  8]5 

Tables  of  illiteracj,  compiled  from  national  ceni»U8 804 ' 

Birds-eye  views  or  maps  of  State  illiteracy 814 

Lfchtenstein,  school  statistics 587 

Le^l  status  of  the  colored  population 301 

District  of  Columbia 305  311 

Several  States 3UJ-40e 

Lehrplanof  organisation 625 

Leith,  pubhc  grammar  school 7i6 

lieipsic,  university  and  schools 590,59*2,705 

Lenox,  Walter 209 

Leonard,  Rev.  C 241 

Lesaonsoutof  school-hours 446,496 

Lewis  School  fur  blacks  at  Macon 341 

Lewiston,  school  system  and  statistics 98 

Leotse,  Emanuel 741 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire,  &c 741 

Libraries,  public — 

Munich 704 

Berlin 599 

Vienna 683 

Libraries,  school 136 

Cincinnati 88 

New  Orleans 107 

8L  Louis 124 

Lindau,  school  statistics 708 

Lippe-Detmold,  school  statistics 587 

Lippe-Scbaoemburg,  school  statistics 97 

Lottery  for  school  purposes  in  District 

Loomis,  Silas  L 2i 

Louisiana,  population :M9,40 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 349 

Freedmen*s  schools 350 

Local  administration  of  city  schools 419,609 

Louisville,  school  system  and  statistics 98,405 

Lowell,  school  system  and  statistics 99,405 

Lubeck,  school  statistics 588, 592 

LinUthfTOw,  school  statistics 716 

Luxemburg,  school  statistics 567 

Lndwigsburg,  school  statistics 714 

Lytlon,  on  education  of  working  classes  in  Austria 688 

M. 

Macon,  Lewis  School 341 

Madison,  James 175,187,727 

Madison,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Magdeburg 592 

Magtstrator  municipal  magistracy  of  Berlin ...^ 609 

Maine 342,401 

Legal  atotus  of  the  black 343 

Mainz,  school  statistics 713 

Manchester,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Mandal,  school  statistics 715 

Mann,  Horace  ...» 837 

Inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education ^J7 

Mann,LydiaB 219 

Mann,l£iriaR 237,240 

Manners  in  scJiool....^ 446 

Manual  of  methods,  American 492,511,551 

Marbles  in  the  Capitol 750, 76S 

Bfarienthal,  Froebers  normal  and  model  school  at ^  615 

Marriage,  condition  of  District  population 29, 3t) 

Marburg  University 590 

Mapdrawing 564,569 

Martin,  J.  SteUa 261 
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PRfe. 

ILtaylhud,  popalation 308,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 308 

Freednf)en*8  schools 35*^^ 

Deed  of  cession  of  District 181,191 

Massachusetts 357,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  ...: 357 

Smith's  school  for  colored  children 35s 

Drawing  in  public  schools 784 

Mason,  Joseph  T 216 

Mason,  Thomas  H 216 

Masonic  lodge  for  the  blacks 285 

Mathew,  Father 218 

May,  Rev.  S.  J.,  and  Canterbury  school 329 

Mathematics 486,638 

American  schools 491,501 

German  high  schools ; 639 

Scotch  burgh  schools 609,675  670 

Matriculation 667 

Maturity  examinations  in  Prussia 640 

Gymnasiums 642 

Real  schools 644 

McCoy,  B 213 

McElroy,  Father 218 

Medals  and  prizes  inschooLi 447 

Meigs.  M.  C 733,743 

Meiniii^en,  school  statistics , 707 

Memphis,  school  system  and  statistics 406 

Mental  arithmetic 479 

Memmingen,  school  statistics 708 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  school  statistics 587 

Mecklenburg- Strelirs,  school  statistices «.  587 

Meetings  of  teachers 447 

Merrill,  N.P 103 

Metals  and  minerals '. 498 

Methodist  church  and  slavery  in  District 175  196,219 

Michigan 357,401 

L^gal  status  of  the  negro 357 

Middle  schools  in  Germany 625 

Middleton,  C.  H •    214 

Mill,  J.  S.,  cited 481 

Military  schools 591,597,608 

Milwaukee,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Mining,  academies  of 59 1, 597,60^,682 

Minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia 608 

Missouri,  population 359,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro ^..  359 

Freedmen*s  schools 36C 

Mississippi 358,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 358 

Freedmen*8  schools 359 

Miner,  Miss  Mvrtella 65,206 

Normal  school  for  colored  teachers 207 

Fund  for  an  institution 210 

Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls ^I 

Mobile,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Modern  languages 134,448 

American  schools 138,520 

European  schools 637 

Mcftrris,  B.  F.,  originator  of  Howard  University 245 

Morris,  E.  J.,  art  in  the  District 734 

Montrose,  public  grammar  school 716 

Morals,  when  and  how  taught 447 

Mothers'  method  in  infant  schools 613 

Monroe,  James 300 

Munich,  school  system 692  704,708 

Uclvenity 590 

Munstor,  university  and  schools 590,592 

Music 138,448 

MUllheim,  school  statistics 712 

Mutiny  of  troops  in  PhiUdelphia 149 
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'   .  Pace. 

KaBhTille,  sdiool  syttem  and  fttatistics 103 

Naseman,  Professor,  cited 690 

Natcbes,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Nat  Turner  insarrection,  influence  on  colored  schools 200,307 

Nassau,  school  statistics 587 

Nation,  functions  of,  in  United  States 19!l 

National  flag,  holidays 444,497 

National  Government,  intelligenoe  neoesvarj  to ,. 577,833 

Action  respecting  schools  in  the  District 49 

Provision  for  colored  schools 49 

National  census  of  District 27 

Illiteracy  returns 801 

National  Sailors  and  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home..'. 09 

National  Fraedmen*s  Relief  Association ^.  224,234 

Nationality  of  population  in  District 35 

National  polytechnic  school,  or  univeraity 144 

National  Intelligencer  cited 197,206 

Native  artists  in  national  memorials 725 

Natural  history  in  schools 629 

Nature,  study  of 663 

German  programmes 671 

American  profjprammes 566 

Gterman-Amencan  programmes 585 

Naval  schools 591,606,682 

Nean,  Elias,  and  negro  schools  in  New  York 361 

Nebraska 401 

Needle-work 450 

Negro,  legal  status  of 301-400 

Nenstadt,  school  statistics 706 

New  and  old,  in  education 662 

Newark,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Bedford,  school  system  and  statistics v 492 

New  England  freedmen  aid  societies 227 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  and  statistics •• 103 

New  Haven,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Hampshire 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

New  Jersey,  population 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

New  Orleans,  school  system  and  statistics 106,406 

Newport,  school  system  and  statistics 105 

Newton,  A.  E 293,232 

New  York,  population 361,401 

hmX  status  of  the  neffro 361 

Schools  for  colored  children 361 

Manumission  Society 364 

Freedmen's  Relief  Association 226 

New  York  City,  school  system  and  statistics 509 

Night  schools 88,229,26'i 

NiUis,  school  system  and  statistics Ill 

Non-attendance  at  school ]4i 

Nordlingen,  school  statistics 708 

Norwich,  school  system  and  statistics Ill 

North  Carolina,  population 368 

Legal  status  ot  the  negro 369 

Freedmen's  schools 369 

Normal  schools,  American 143,448 

City  Teachers 535 

Colored  schools 324,341,348,355,397 

Normal  schools,  European 134 

Infant  schools 59.1 

Elementary  schools 594,621 

Secondary  schools 648 

Special  studies 648,649 

North  Berwick,  public  grammar  school ^ 716 

Norwar,  statistics  of  city  schools 715 

Nuremberg,  school  statistics ^ 592 

Nuthall,  teacher  of  colored  school 211 
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Pare 

Oberlin  Collet 374 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence 2<*5 

ObBervation,  facnlties  and  cnltare  of 611 

Object  lessons 511, 5OT 

Occupations  of  neigfhborhood  study  of &57 

Oecnpations  of  tbe  population  in  District *^ 

Ochringen,  scbool  statistics 714 

Offenbai'b.  school  statistics 713 

OffenburfCt  scbool  statistics 7)2 

Obrdnif,  scbool  statistics u 7V-6 

Ohio,  population 370,401 

Lej^al  status  of  the  oef^o 370 

8c boots  and  colleges  for  colored  children  and  youths 'i?! 

Wilberforce  University 37:2 

Old  and  new,  conflict 6'i*i 

Oldenburg,  school  statistics 587 

Oneida  Institute 3o7 

One  session  a  day 449 

Opening  exercises 419 

Optional  studies • 50^ 

Orphans 43 

Orphan  asylumsand  schools 69,233 

European 593,6:J6,699 

Oald,  Hen^,  Lancasterian  teacher 52 

Oswego,  school  system  and  statistics... 112 

Oral  instruction 492,552 

Order  of  exercises 501 

Oregon,  school  stafcisticB 401 

P, 

Painiin|^sin  the  Capitol.... ^ •• 7*26 

Artist — subject-— cost • .• 765 

Paisley,  public  grammar  school 717 

Parry,  A.  H 28:1 

Parker,  W.  H.,  city  educational  statistics 4i2 

Patterson,  James  W 253,266 

Pay-pupils  in  public  schools 54 

Parents  and  parental  interest  in  schools 133,143 

Representation  in  school  organization 139 

Parson,  school  statistics 709 

Pedagogic  seminaries  in  universities 64^ 

Pedagogic  trial-year 647 

Peebles,  public  grammar  school 717 

Piennsylvania 374,40! 

Legal  status  of  the  negro , :)74 

Schools  and  academies  for  colored  children 374 

Benexet,and  the  Society  of  Friends 374 

Pensions  fur  teachers  in  Prussia 624 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States 145,192 

Act  establishing 184,189 

Persico,  Luigl 753 

Penmanship -. 477,538  564 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  founder  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Design 777 

Perth,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Pestalozzi 611,633 

Peterboro  school  for  colored  children 367 

Peterhead,  school  statistics 716 

Pforta,  boarding  gymnasium 659 

Pforsheim,  schoofstatistics •• • 712 

Philadelphia,  school  system  and  statistics 113,407 

Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction 543 

Frecdmen's  relief  societies 226 

School  of  design  for  women 777 

Philbrick,  John,  extracts  from 473, 48^ 

Philological  seminaries 648 

Physical  education 442,615 

German  schools 660 
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Piekard,  J.  L.,  modification  of  Chicago  manual 573 

Picreon,  Bev.H.  W 294 

PiimaBens,  school  statistics ,«. 709 

Pittsburg,  school  system  and  statistics 4]6 

Piaitioe^,  Froebers  system 615 

Plan  of  lessous v 625 

Planen,  school  statistics 7(5 

Plaj  in  infant  cultore 61*^ 

Polyt(»chnic  school  ..w 591 

Berlin \ 59fi 

Dresd  n 697 

Munich 704 

Vienna 683 

RecoDimeuded  for  District 136, 14 1 

Police  forco  i:i  taking  censuit 25 

Potsdam,  school  statistics 592 

Political  teaching 451 

Pomeroj,  Mrs 239 

Popo  Grogoiy  XVI., 217 

Portraits  in  Executive  Mansion 764 

p<irt8moutb.  si-hool  system  and  statistics 116 

Portland,  school  system  and  statistics 115 

Potter,  Henry 65,  198 

Powell,  William  H 730 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi / 731 

Powers,  Hiram 753 

Poor  ech«>lara 52 

Population  of  District 17 

Several  States,  (rteeeach  State) 413 

Punctuality  in  pupils  and  teachers 134, 450 

Public  schools  in  District 49 

For  colored  children 252 

Prague  Uriiversity  and  schools 590,592 

Primary  schools,  examples  of 450 

Balrimore 79         New  Bedford 492 

B-ision 79,470         New  Voik 511 

Chicago 551         Philadelphia 544 

Cincinnati 5'^^        Froebers  system 612 

Louisville 537 

Privatdocenten  in  Oerman  universities 667 

Private  schools  in  District 59,61,70 

Professors  in  German  universities ti66 

Processes  of  education,  not  developement 579 

Professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers 576, 621 

Province,  in  Prussian  system 609,710 

Public  service,  examination  for 668 

Provincial  school  cimferences , 653 

Prusiiia,  system  of  public  schools , 609 

Elementary 600,642 

Progressive  development 1 , * 601 

Staiisiics 600,710 

Secondary,  classical ,.,,^ t>04 

Secondary,  realistic ',,....« , 628 

Superior , 664 

Special 608,728 

State  superintendence 609 

Profane  language  by  pupils , , 451 

Providence,  school  system  and  statistics 116,416 

Promotions  from  class  and  grade 451 

Prizes,  medals,  d:.c 447 

Progymnasien  in  Prussia .,.. • 626 

^anetoation ^ 513 


QuaMtorin  university  organiaation 666 

Quarter-money  in  Vienna 688 

Qnindaro  High  School  for  bUcks 346 
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Race,  Bchoolfl  irrespectiye  ox • 857 

Randolph,  John 728 

Ratisbon,  school  statistics 709 

Ravensbargf,  school  statistics 714 

Raamer,  cited 639 

Read  and  write 841 

Inability : 801,841 

Reading  and  spelling 492,55& 

Reading,  hints  and  methods 553,555, 561 

Boston 478 

Real  schools  and  realistic  studies 588,696,628 

Historical  development 696,629 

Existing  place  in  Prussian  system 627,636 

Different  kinds  and  grades • 627 

Government  regulations  of  examinations  in  1859 635 

Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction 637,639 

Teachers,  exterior  position 639 

Relations  to  univerbity  and  public  service • 640 

Leaving  examination 644 

Real  schools,  statistics  of • 595,605 

DrediHln 695 

Baesn 712 

Bavaria • 708 

Prussia 710 

Saxony 705 

Thuringian  States 706 

Wurtemberg 714 

Real  estate  and  real  estate  owners  in  District 76,130 

Ream,  Vinnie,  statue  of  Lincoln 762 

Recess  in  school  session 453 

Recitations,  length  and  frequency 559 

Rector 651 

University 665 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims 472 

Register  of  pupils 658 

Reicbenbacn,  school  statistics • 705 

Religious  instruction 449, 588, 614 

importance  in  Pi-ussian  schools 623,650,669 

Renfrew,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Residence,  length  of,  in  District 37 

Resolute  Beneiicent  Society • 197 

Reiss-Greitx  and  Streliti,  school  statistics 587 

Removal  of  teachers 454 

Repetition  or  review  schools 681  685 

Republican  government  and  popular  education 839 

Reutlingen,  school  statistics 714 

Rhetoric 508 

Rothenburg,  school  statistics 709 

Rothersay,  public  grammar  school 717 

Rhode  Island,  population 383 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 383 

Richards,  A.  C 17,25 

Richards,  Z 48 

Richmond,  normal  schools 397 

Ricks,  Louisa 241 

Robinson,  C 886 

Rochester,  school  system  and  statistics 1J7 

Rostock,  university  and  schools 692,590 

Rousseau,  influence  on  modem  schools 632 

Roxbury,  school  system  and  statistics ...••         418 

Rules  and  regulations  of  public  schools,  digest 417,448 

& 

Sabbath  schools  for  the  blacks « 821,884 

Sacraments  and  slavery 905 

Sacramento,  school  system  and  statistics 118 
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Salaries  of  cJty  teachers 403 

Baalfeld,  school  statistics 707 

8an  Domingo,  colored  refugees 205 

San  Francisco,  school  system  and  statistics 118,407 

Sartai  a,  John,  material  for  account  of  art  in  Pennsy Ivaoia 775 

Saturdby,  half  or  whole  holiday 459 

Savage,  James,  6r8t  primary  school  in  Boston 470 

Savannah,  school  system  and  statistics 1*^0 

Saxony,  city  school  systems 689,705 

Special  schools 789 

University.. 706 

Saze-Altenbnrg,  school  statistics 706 

Sase-Coburg,  school  statistics 706 

Saze-Heiningen,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe* Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Schedule  for  taking  census  of  District 20 

Schleiz,  school  statistics 707 

Schleswig-Holstein  Prussian  province 710 

School-houses — 

Cost  of,  in  the  United  States 411,413,850 

Names  given  to 505 

Plans  of 796 

Scholarships 718 

School  architecture 71,144,796 

School  board.    (See  Board  of  education.) 

School  documents 419 

School  funds  in  the  District 268 

School  lands 140 

School  legislation  in  the  District 49 

Washiog^on 50 

Georgetown 59 

County 6*<l 

School  session  each  day 456 

School-year 456 

Schopfheim,  school  statistics 7i2 

Schwabach,  school  statistics 709 

Schwartzburg,  Rudoidstadt. 587 

Schweinfurt,  school  statistics 709 

Schulpforta,  aboarding  gymnasium 645 

Sehul-deputatjon  in  Berlin 609 

Searle,  J.,  and  Lancasterian  school 298 

Seaton,  Samuel  A 509 

Selkirk,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  in  1741 363 

Sectarian  teaching 451 

Secondary  schools  in  city  systems.. ••• 135,137,457 

European  systems • 135,595,625 

Baden 712        Prusbia 710 

Bavaria 708        Saxony 705 

Darmstadt 713        Saxon  pi  iucipalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        8cu>tlaud 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg 714 

Semler,  Charles,  realistic  school 630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of 492, 613 

Sewing  in  schools 458,472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week 449,456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools 209 

Se3^  population  by 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated 458 

Seaton,  W.  W 53,201 

Shaffer,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette 731 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Arthur,  on  art  and  native  artists 737 

Silesia,  province 710 

Sinsheim,  school  statistics 71:^ 

Skien,  school  statistics 715 

Slavery,  on  the  relation  to  schools  and  education 28,64 

Smith,  Elixabeth 21/ 

Smith,  Gerrit,  school  for  blacks 367 
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Bmith,  school  for  colored  cbildien  in  Boston •. 357 

BmotherSi  Henry,  and  Smothers  school-house 199,203 

Snow,  Benjamin,  and  Snow  riot  in  1835 201 

Sondersbausen,  school  statistics 707 

Sonthopen,  school  statistics 709 

Soath  Carolina,  population 305, 4dJ 

"Legal  status  or  the  negro •• 305 

Freedmeu's  schools 384 

Special  reports  of  Commiseioner — 

Public  schools  in  Districtof  Colnmbia  and  cities 13 

Technical  schools 785,881 

Nadoual  education 851 

Special  school,  functions  of 664 

Special  schools 133,458,608,606,849 

Arts  and  sciences 140,591,596,785 

Colored  schools 64,305 

Speier,  school  statistics 709 

Spelling  in  school  programmes  of— 

Boston 477       New  Bedford 493 

Chicago 503,563       New  York 512 

Cincinnati ....*^       527 

Spelling,  methods  of  teaching 553,558,563 

Springfield,  Illinois,  school  system  and  statistics 121,4)1 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  school  system  and  statistics 120. 408, 502 

Spilleke,  and  realistic  instruction 63:t 

State  debts  and  location  of  the  Capitol 186 

State,  relations  to  universities  in  Germany 608,665 

Stavanger,  school  statistics 715 

St.  Agnes  Academy  for  colored  girls  in  1852. • 222 

St.Aloy8ius  8chool  for  colored  girls * 2:i9 

St.  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Statistics  of  schools  and  edncation.    (See  Tables.) 

Stenography,  school  of. 697 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 69 

St.  Louis,  school  system  and  statistics < 121 

St.  Martin's  school  for  colored  girls 240 

St.  Paul,  school  system  and  statistics *• 124,416 

St.  Rose  Institute  at  Alexandria 285 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina..... 369 

Stettin,  school  statistics 592 

St.  Vincent  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Street.  Augustus  R.,  ana  Yale  School  of  Art , 779 

Stirling,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Stranraer,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Straubing,  school  statistics 709 

Stuttgardt,  school  system 592,703 

Studieutagat  Sculpforta , 660 

Studies  and  text-books 73 

Courses  in  detail.    (See  Graded  schools.) 

Supervision  and  superintendents «...  132,143  455 

Suffrage  and  illiteracy 850 

Sumner,  Charles 320 

Sunday  schools  in  European  systems 621 

Supplementary  schools  and  agencies 136,143,598 

Supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery 458 

Support  of  public  schools 140 

Sntley,  artist,  in  the  Capitol 731 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  the  Capitol.. • 733 

Suspension  of  pupils 457 

Syllabus  of  lectures  and  lessons 458 

Syracuse,  school  system  and  statistics I25»408 

Syphax,  William 317 

Superior  schools  and  education 135,138 

Swayne  School  for  blacks  at  Montgomery 324 

T. 

Tabbs,  T.,  teacher  of  colored  children ••• 213 

Translation,  keys,  and  other  helps , 490 
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Tables,  population,  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  expenses—^ 

I.  Distnct  of  Columbia — 

Population,  school-ag^e,  sex,  color S7,32 

Nationality,  voters,  illiteracy,  orphans 35,43 

Public  schools,  city  of  Washington 57 

Public  schools,  city  of  Qeor^etown 60 

Public  schools,  county  of  Washington 62 

Public  schools,  general  summary 67 

Privale  schools,  special  schools 69 

II.  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  and  teachers  in 403, 409 

Summary  in  forty-two  cities 409 

Expense  in  detail  of  public  schools  in  nineteen  cities 4J0 

Cost  of  public  schools  in  thirty-five  cities 411 

Comparative  statistics  of  ei^ht  public  high  schools 413' 

Educational  statistics  of  thirty-seven  cities  in  seventeen  ]|articulars 412, 416 

III.  European  cities,  population,  schools- 
Berlin 594,595 

Dresden 701 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven  chief  cities  of  Germany 592 

Cities  in — 

Baden 713        Saxony 705 

Bavaria 718       Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg 714 

IV.  States — area,  population,  schools — 

1.  United  States— area,  population,  valuation 401 

Children  of  school-age,  schools,  scholars,  teachers 401 

2.  School  income  and  expenditure 402 

3.  German  States— -elementary  schools 567 

4.  German  States — secondary  schools 588 

Gymnasia,  progy mnasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 588 

5.  German  States  and  Switzerland,  universities • 590 

Faculties,  professors,  students 59i) 

6.  German  States— special  and  professional  schools 591 

Agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts 591 

Forestry,  mining,  military,  naval,  trade 591 

7.  Secondary  schools,  population,  &c.,  in — 

Baden ^ 712        Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaria 708        Saze-Coburg-Gotha 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713       Saxe  Meiningen 707 

Norway 715        Saxe-Weimar 706 

Prussia 604,710        Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 707 

Reuss-Greis ..•• 707        Sch warzb urg-Sondorshausen .  . .  707 

Reuss-Schleiz 707        Scotland 716 

Saxony 705       Wurtemberg 714 

V.  Colored  population,  freedmen's  schools^ 

Statistical  tables 29,26^270,325,327,336,338,342,349, 

35G,  359, 360, 33D,  387, 390, 397, 400 

VI.  Statistics  of  illiteracy 801 

Tables  compiled  from  national  census 804 

1.  Illiteracy  in  1840 804 

2.  Illiteracy  in  18:.0  and  I860 806 

a  Percent,  of  illiterate  a  Inlts  in  IdjO  and  1830 808 

4.  Illiterate  persons  aged  20-21 812 

5.  Percent,  of  illiterate  whites  i  a  1840 812 

Bird's  eye  views  or  maps  of  illiteracy : 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840 814 

2.  Illiterate  whites  in  1850 816 

3.  Illiterate  whites  in  1860 818 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850 820 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1860 822 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1850 623 

7.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1860 821 

•      a  Illiteracy  of  the  freedmen 826,828 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  in  1860 830 

*      10.' Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  l840-'50 832 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1850-'60 83.i 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  ilUteracy,  1840-*60 834 
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PBffP. 

Tain,  public  gn^ammar  school 717 

Talladef^  Normal  School  for  colored  teachem 3*^4 

Taste,  defect  of  national 579 

Taxation  forrchool  purposes 623 

Touchers*  salaries,  male  and  female 403 

Ciassi6ed  for  fortj-two  cities 409 

Compared  fur  nineteen  cities 4)0 

Teacliers  in  the  District,  sex  and  salaries— 

Washington 6< 

Georgetown 61 

County , 64 

Colored  schools 67 

District 67 

Teachers*  professional  schools  and  training — 

Elementary,  in  Prussia 504,621 

Elementary,  in  Austria 685 

Elementary,  in  Dresden.* 696 

Teachers*  pensions 624 

Teachers*  Institute  for  city  schools 115 

Technical  schools  and  instruction 133,135,591 

Contents  of  special  report  on 785 

Temperature  of  school-rooms 460 

Tennessee,  population 387,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 387 

Frfedmen*s  schools 388 

Terre  Haute,  school  system 126 

Texas,  population 388 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 389 

Ficedmen's  schools 390 

Tex  t-books,  how  supplied 427 

Theological  Institute  in  Washington 243 

Boston  organization 243 

Time,  allotment  to  each  study 496 

Tobacco,  use  of,  by  pupils  or  teachers 460 

Toledo,  Fchool  system 127 

Tonsberg,  school  statistics 715 

Tup  cal  method  in  geography 569 

Tracts  religious,  in achooi 460 

Trade  schools 133,591,608 

Trades,  instruction  in 557 

Trayeling  allowance  for  teachers 649 

Trenton,  school  system 126 

Troy,  school  system  and  status 127,408 

Trial-year  for  young  teachers ^ 8i 

Triest,  school  statistics 592 

Trondbjem, school  statijirics 715 

Truancy,  ho  w  dealt  with 81,459,502 

Trumbull,  J  ohn 726 

Historical  paintings  in  the  Capitol 726 

Adverse  and  unjust  criticism. 727 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Lyman 233,239 

Trustees  of  public  schools 50 

Trustees  for  colored  schools 233,256 

Truth,  condition  for  its  reception 846 

Tucker,  St.  George,  onslavery  in  1796 306 

Tuition  and  lecture  fees 54 

1  urner  society  and  German  schools 582 

Tumanstadt,  or  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymnastics 660 

Turner,  Rev.  W.,  and  colored  schools  in  Hartford 334 

Turney,  Dr.  £.,  educational  labors  for  the  blacks 243 

Tubingen,  UniveFBity  and  schools 590,714 

U. 

Uberlingen,  school  statistics 713 

Ulm,  school  statistics 714 

Universal  education  not  yet  reached 801,838,843 
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UniTenlij  ajBtem  of  QeTmany 664 

Relation  to  ffOYemmentfi — support 665 

Officers  of  aaministratioii 665 

Facalties  and  departments 666 

Professors  and  instmctors 665 

Students — admission^fees 667 

Attainments  for  admission,  and  of  American  college  on  graduation 668 

Statistics 590 

Uiuversities  of  Prussia 506,606 

Faenlties— professors— students 606 

Recapts  and  expenditures 607 

State  grant  to  uniTersity  of  Berlin  for  1865 608 

Distribution  of  Stato  grant 606 

UniTersities  of  England,  compared  with  German 665 

Union  Seminary  for  blacks  of  J.F.Cook 201 

Y. 

Vacations 461 

Vaccination 401 

Valparti,  artist 752 

Figure  of  Liberty 752 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States 401 

VanBockelen  on  education  of  the  blacks 353 

Vanderlyn,  landing  of  Columbus •• 730 

Vanloman,  school  ror  colored  girls 204 

Van  Lemuel,  Sabbath  school 217 

Vashon,  Professor,  on  freedmen's  schools 325,327 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Georgia 340 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Lou'miana 350 

Ventilation 462 

Vermont,  population,  schools 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

Illiteracy 139 

Virginia,  population 307 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 307,390 

Freedmen*s  schools 396 

Deed  of  cession  of  the  District 26,180 

Retrocession 36 

Statistics  of  illiteracy 805,841 

VisitoiB  of  schools,  to  be  selected  from  parents 139 

Vizthum,  Rudolf,  founder  of  gymnasium 695,705 

Vocal  culture 574 

Vocal  music 448,475,519,524 

Voting,  where  exercised,  by  residents  of  District 39 

Vienna,  in  Austria 592,683 

Compared  with  Washington 683 

General  riew  of  school  system  and  statistics 682,688 

Elementaiy  schools 685 

Repetition  schools 687 

Secondary  schools 688 

School  code  of  1869 686 

University ^ 590 

Virtue  and  intelligence 577 

W. 

Waldeck,  school  statistics 687 

Waldshut - 71:J 

Wall,  Miss  Mary 211 

Wall,  Sarah  £ 227 

Walker,  artist 731 

Battieof  Chepultopeo 731 

Walker,  S.,  industrial  siBhool  m 242 

Wallach  School-house 70,800 

Warburton,  Bishop,  on  teaching  slayes 363 

Ward  schools  in  New  York 510 

iVarring,  Leland 287 
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Washington  City,  location « 2B,  191 

Originally  called  Federal  City 26 

8arvey  and  map 2H 

Population  at  different  periods 4^7 

School  legislation .00 

School  statistics 57,J28,4()8 

School-houses 70 

System  and  statistics  compared  with  other  cities )^i 

Ordinances  respecting^  colored  population ^ 311 

Condition  of  colored  schools 195 

Washington  Christian  Mission 22H 

WashiDgton  Art  Union 7X\ 

Washington,  George 6,577 

Action  respecting^  location  of  the  Capitol 187, 190 

Proclamation  of  thanksgiving  fur  a  national  government \9i 

Portrait  in  Capitol 731 

Statue  by  Greenongh 754 

Wangh,  Nancy,  teacher 26J 

Wavland  Theological  Seminary 245 

Weiden,  school  statistics 709 

Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Weissenburg,  school  statistics 709 

Weights  and  measures .' 5^,561 

Weir,  Robert,  artist 7:10 

Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 730 

Wells's  graded  system  of  studies 551 

Wesleyan  Seminary  for  colored  pupils 204 

Westphalia,  province  of 710 

West  Point  Military  Academy i:J9 

West  Virginia,  population  and  schools 399 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 399 

Freedmen's  schools 400 

Wheeling,  school  system - 129 

Whitefield,  George,  and  slavery 374 

Wigtown,  school  statistics 717 

Wisconsin,  population,  &c 400 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

Wilbur,  Miss  Julia 287 

Wilberforce  University  for  blacks  in  Ohio 372 

Wilm.ington,  school  system  and  statistics 12!) 

Wilson,  Senator 318 

Wiltberger,  C.  H 268 

Wimmer,  Dr.  Hermann 669,695 

Wise,  Henry  A 758 

Wie^e,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  high  schools 626 

Women,  schools  of  design  for 775,777 

Wood,  Ellen  B , 2:W 

WorcoHter,  school  system  and  statistics 409 

Word  method,  in  reading 492,r:5J 

Worms,  school  statistics r   712 

Wormley,  Mary,  colored  teacher 211 

Writing,  hints  as  to  teaching 477, 5fi4 

Wtirtemberg,  school  statistics 587, 714 

Wilrtzborg,  University  and  schools 590,709 

German  gymnasium 577 

Z. 

Zanesville,  school  statistics 411 

Zittau,  school  statistics *. 705 

Zweibiuchen,  school  statistics 709 

Zurich  University 590 

Zwickau,  sohuol  statistics 705 
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Aaran,  Teachers'  Seminary,  35. 
Abrahamaon,  monitarial  system  in  Domuirk, 
45d. 

Absenoe.  valid  ezcnsee  for,  16,  €00. 

Penalties  for,  68T. 
Academic  conncils,  97, 9S3. 
Academic  education,  true  ralne  of,  764. 
Academies  of  science,  letters,  &c.,  908,  SIO,  408. 
Acailemy  organization,  Franco,  SIO. 

Switzerland,  03. 

Tnrkey,  6. 
Administrative  anthorities,  94, 147,  910,  460. 
Adalts,  schools  and  classes,  150,  986,  671. 
Aggregation  in  French  system,  317. 

Lyccxuius,  317,  320. 

Modern  liu]^ia;;ps,  321. 

Sciences  and  literature,  318. 

Sprcimon  of  cxamiuatlon  in  1866,  393. 
Agricola,  Iludolph.  713. 
Agricultural  schools  and  classes,  111,  199,  143, 

50O,  G7J. 
Albanians,  schools  of,  10. 
Alex.andcr  I  of  ItuHsia,  465. 
Algiers,  French  schools  in.  992. 
Altonstein,  ministry  of  education,  411. 

Letter  to  PpHtalozzi  iu  1808.  363. 

Letter  to  Plumann  i.i  1322,  413. 
AltenbiT^  Toachers'  Seminary,  500. 

Public  schools,  508. 
Altona  city  schooU,  G47. 
Ambition,  pi*i7ional  and  national,  967. 
American  misidnnaries.  st^hools  in  Tnrkey,  11. 
Amtmaun,  in  school  admhilMtration,  665, 
Auaclet,  supei-ior-gcn.  of  Christian  Brothers,  975. 
Apparatns  5,  hitw  iiaid  for,  634. 
Appenzfll,  cautonul  statistics,  37. 

Inner^hodon  school  system,  39. 

Uutor  Kh(Mle»  hsIio'jI  system,  37. 

Statistics  of  schools,  'S8,  40. 
Arabs,  edacatlou  of,  0. 
Architecture,  cour<te  of.  118,  500. 
Arfiovia,  cantoual  statistics,  33. 

Primary  schools,  reputition  schools,  34. 

Public  last  met  ion,  33. 

Secondary  system  statistics,  36. 
Armenian  schools.  10. 
Army  recruits,  numbur  lllitijrate,  670. 
Arnold,  Pnif.'ssitr,  cited,  ^53,  331. 
Artiliery  and  cn*:iuecriug  schools,  14. 
Arts  auil  lettprs  should  be  associated,  969. 
Asiatic  schools,  5,  7,  13. 
AssimilaU>'.l  scbffols,  173. 
Associat.^  professors  in  French  lyocmms,  301. 
Associations,  teachers.  87,  605,  709. 
Asylums  for  infants,  909. 
Attendance,  iaw  respecting  in^^ 

Italy,  154, 168 

Meiningen,  600. 

Prussia,  381. 

SwiUerUnd,  37,  54, 13L 

Saxony,  555. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wnrtcmberg,  661. 


Anstria,  nnlTeraitiea,  740, 767. 
Felbiger's  influence  on  schools,  9S6, 

Bacon,  Boger,  cited,  738. 

Barefooted  schools,  715. 

Basle-towB,  cantonal  statistics,  39»  4L 

Public  instruction,  4L. 

Elementary  and  secondary,  43. 

University,  41,45,768. 

lieal  school,  43. 

SUtistics,  &c.,  48. 
Baslo-couuiry,  cantonal  statistics,  38,  40L 

Public  instruction,  43. 
Barth,  town  school  iu  13*25,  373. 
Bobek,  College  of  Dr.  Hamlin,  11. 
Beckedorf,  Dr.  L.,  387,  413. 
Belfry  schools,  790. 
Belgium,  area,  population,  445. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  445 
Benediotines,  914. 
Bergen  town  school  in  156*2,  373. 
Beriiu  school  system,  3tU,  427,  420,  430. 

Uulversity.  747,  766. 
Berne,  cantounl  statistics,  32,  50. 

Public  instruction,  51. 
,  Normal  sidijol,  54. 

Gymnasium.  69. 

University,  U5. 

Statistics,  66. 

School  excursions,  67. 
Bomrr,  F.  VV.,  mnMa'U  instruction,  3G4. 
Biblo  iu  schools,  418,  410.  6Si, 
Bifurcation  la  French  lycoums,  306,  31L 

Board  of  e:lncation,  351. 
Boarding,  arraugemeat  lor,  168,907. 
Bologna  University,  lif4,  737. 
Bonn  University,  16S. 
Bremc'.i  sdrwl  system,  719. 
Brandenburg,  M.irk  and  Electorate,  33SL 

Cammical  law  of  1540,  335. 

Ordinunca  of  1573,  3  <6. 
Brealau  Uuivt-rsity,  74. <,  768. 

Ui/^h  consiiHtory,  345. 
Brothers  of  Christian  schools,  985,  979t, 
Brombor'X  public  school,  301.  397. 
Bu'lgot  for  edncMtional  expenses^ 

Franco.  94o,  '^51,  2J2. 

Italy.  152. 

Prussia,  433. 

Turkey,  30. 

Wurtomborg,  678. 

Zurich,  143. 
Bugeuhagou,  379,  714. 
Burgdorfaud  Postalozsl,  68. 
Burgher  sc^hools,  434. 

Saxony,  556. 

Schlos'wig-llolstein,  646. 
Bursae,  or  colleges  of  residence,  758. 

Caaar  on  the  Druids  as  teachers,  911. 
Cagliarl  University,  185. 
Caflenberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teaohora, 
558. 
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Camerino  University,  SOS. 
Cantonal  mshools.  30, 36, 61. 7S,  103, 117, 183. 
Cat»n1a  Uuiveraity,  16.1 
Catechism  in  Prussian  schools,  439. 
Cathai-ine  II  of  Knssia,  464. 
Catholic,  in  Tiirlcish  system,  S,  13. 
Cathti4lraJl  and  convent  schools,  313, 531, 714. 
Calholic  schools,  423,  426, 63A 

Silesia,  in  1764, 347. 

Switzerland,  68, 10& 

WnrtomlHirg,  657. 

Posen,  405i 
Censor  in  French  lycettms,  300. 
Central  administration,  350, 475, 664, 704. 
Central  schools  in  France  in  1795,  803. 
Chaldean  Christians,  schools  for,  11. 
Charlemagne,  212, 447. 
Christian  schools,  early,  213, 800, 446. 
Church  and  schools,  369, 404. 567, 618, 665, 706. 
Church  and  nniverslties,  743. 
Chnr  Normal  School.  82. 
Cities,  schools  in,  19. 214, 314. 
Civil-enffiueeriug  school,  14. 
Clarke,  Hyde,  on  schools  in  Turkey,  3, 15. 
Classes,  425, 555, 660. 
Classical  schools,  examples  of  stadie»— 

Gotha,  .596. 

Italy.  159.  164. 

Moi'ningen,  623. 

Russia,  491. 

Swltaorland,  63, 72, 77, 88. 117. 
Classification  of  schools,  17, 144. 
Clergy  and  schools.  843. 370, 405, 609, 038, 666, 706. 
Clnny,  normal  school  for  special  sohools,  813. 
Coburg  city  schools,  609. 
C^ochiu,  infant  asylums,  393. 
Code  lor  schools,  examples  of,  17, 540,  SOL 
Coimbra  University,  519.538. 
College  of  France.  351. 
Colleges  connected  with  gymnasinms,  168. 
CKinimorclal  colleges.  170,^3,315^ 
Commercial  schools  and  courses,  64, 113, 304, 534, 

572, 59a 
Common  things,  instraction  in,  657. 
Commou  schools,  true  theory  of,  569. 
Communities,  obligation  as  to  schools,  153, 663. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  17, 866, 663, 703. 
Competitive  examinations,  7, 88, 311, 317, 396b 
Conuorcet  plan  of  school  system,  817. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  34L 

France,  846. 

Gotha,  584. 

Prussia,  437. 

Switzerland,  35. 110, 181. 

Wnrtemberg,  695, 666. 
Conring.  at  HclmstSdt,  744. 
Constantinople  school  statistics,  18, 15. 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Franco,  827. 857. 
Consulate  aud  schools  in  France,  839, 890. 
Contul)ernium  for  teachers,  336^ 
Convent  schools.  314, 531. 
Convitti  boarding  gymnasiara,  166. 
Corporal  punishment,  rules  for,  160, 600, 533, 6d7. 
Council  of  public  instruction.  149,896. 
Cotwin,  report  on  schools  of  Prossia,  831. 
Crimo  and  ignorance,  679. 
Criminals,  asylum  for  young,  676. 
Curators  in  [Russian  scnool  system,  467. 
Cuvier  and  French  schools,  831, 864. 

Daily  Press,  duty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Daunau,  report  and  plan  of,  328, 858. 
Dammau.  on  compensation  of  teachers,  383. 
Decani,  506w 
Deaconesses,  916. 

Deaf-mates,  seminary  for  teachers  of^  476. 
Decuria  or  section  master,  541. 
Degrees,  university,  88, 507. 


Denmark,  area,  popalatioo,  455. 

Public  instruction,  455. 

Latin  schools,  writing  schools,  456. 

Blementary  schools,  450. 

Universities,  75& 
Denominational  character  of  schools,  59S;  664 
Diary,  school.  686. 
Diesterweg,  387, 416. 
Dinter,  360. 

Diplomas,  39, 337, 176, 507. 
District  schools,  35, 50, 484. 
District  inspecvor,  686. 

DolUnger.  Dr.,  univer8ltie8.past  and  present^  737 
Domestic  t^conomy  in  school,  35, 695. 
Donatas,54t. 
Dorpat  University,  511. 755. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  47& 
Drawing,  310, 390, 443, 671, 665. 
Druids*  system  of  education,  811. 445b 
Dnla,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  schools,  90 
Daray«  secondary  special  schools,  311, 314. 
Dweuing-honae  for  teacher,  371, 610. 

Education  a  State  duty,  50, 90. 05, 354. 
Eichom.  ministry  of  ednciiuon.  414. 
Eilers,  chief  assistant  of  Eichom,  414. 
Emerited  teachers,  410. 613. 
Elementary  schools,  system  and  statistic— 

Argovia,  34. 

AppenselL  30. 

Basle-town,  4L 

Basle<;ouutry,  40 

Belgium,  454. 

Berne,  58. 

DennuuTjJc.  450. 

France,  337. 

Free  CiUea,  717. 

Fribourg.  70. 

Geneva,  75.  ' 

GlarUi,dO. 

Gr{sons,68. 

Italy.  153. 

Lucerne,  e6L 

Nenchatel,  01. 

Portugal,  514. 

Pms8&.  333, 434. 

Benss,529. 

Rome.80a 

Russia^  473. 

Saxony,  553, 554. 

Saxon  Prinoipalitiea,  801 

Baxe-Altenbnrg,  507. 

Baxe-Coburg-Goftha,  573^  001 

Saxe-Meiningen,  606. 

Saxe-Weimar.  097. 

Schalfliausen,  96. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  640. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwyta,  99. 

Solenro,  103. 

8tGa1l,10a 

SwitzerUmd,  Federal,  141 

Tessin,116. 

Thurgovia,  180. 

Turkey,  17. 

Unterwald,  ISO. 

Uri,l25. 

Yalais,  137. 

Vaud.  130. 

Waldeck,6aL 

Wurtemberg,  660. 

Zug.  139. 

Zurich.  148. 
English  universitiet,  788 
Erianger  University.  708. 
Ernest.  Duke,  the  Pioas.  In  Ootba,  S76,  S8S. 
Esslingen  Normal  School.  691. 
Ephorl  in  school  administration,  613, 617. 098L 
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Syening  achoola,  S71, 509, 07L 
Szaminationa,  24. 88,  ITT,  350. 
Bscnnioiis  of  acboou,  87. 

Faciorv  childreD,  34,  668. 
Faculties,  univenity— 

Literatore,  S3,  768. 

Law.  83,  738.  768. 

Hadicine,  737,  768. 

PUlcMophy,  501,  768. 

Science,  83,  766. 

ThMlogy.  738,  768. 
FbmUy  duties  and  feelinga,  90,  S54. 
Feea    Sao  mtion. 
Felbiger  and  schools  of  Silesia,  347. 

lulmence  on  Catholic  schools,  Mi 
Fellow,  or  asr6g6  in  Fiaaoe^  387. 
Female  teacner»— 

Gotha,  508. 

France,  849,  853. 

Italy.  157. 

Prussia,  350,  374,  424. 

Saxony,  558. 
Ferrarau  Diversity,  QOi, 
Firhte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estimate  of  Postalosslaoism,  6S7. 
Finland  school  statistics,  496^ 
FloKvnce  Superior  Institute,  181. 
Forest  culture,  school  at  Diysaigaoker,  681. 
Fortbildung  or  supplementary  schools  \jk-^ 

Gotha,  5W.  601. 

Franoe,  850,  986. 

Meiningen,  619. 

Prussia,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 
Fortoul,  modincations  of  French  rvstem,  890. 

Bifurcation  or  optional  courses,  306. 
France,  area,  population,  800. 

Public  iustruotion,  historical,  811, 386. 

Authorities  in  administration,  819, 961. 

Primary  schools,  937,  844. 

Normal-school  system,  838,  887. 

Secondary  schooUi,  893,  845. 

Aggregation  or  fellowships,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  338. 

Secondary  special  instruction,  311. 

Schools  under  dliferent  ministries,  809, 858. 

SUtistical  tables— 
1.  Schools  and  coUegca  indaded  in  UniTer< 

sity  of  France,  947. 
8.  Primary  schools  in  1843,  848. 

3.  Rellfrious  distribution  of  schools,  348. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  349. 

5.  Adult  chwses.  350. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  850. 

7.  Secondary  schools,  847. 

8.  Budget,  institutions,  and  amonnt,  351. 
FWuike,  at  Ualle.  338,  360. 

Frankfort,  sobools,  711,  717. 

Fhiyssinous,  first  minister  of  public  Lnstmction 

in  France,  961,  303. 
Frederic  I,  of  Prussia,  338. 
Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  and  public  schools,  343. 
Frederic  WilUam  III,  353. 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  71L 
Free  or  gratuitous  instruction,  967, 381, 883. 
Freiburg  University,  768. 
French  revolution  of  1789,  Infloenoe  on  schools, 

69,  817. 
Fribourg,  cantonal  statistica,  60. 

Historical  development,  60. 

School  law  of  18W,  70. 

College  course,  71. 

NorimU  School,  73. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 
Forstenbergand  schoola  of  Minister  and  Pader- 
bom«388. 


Gang-schools  in  Poroeronia,  35L 

Garden  culture  for  teachers,  415. 

Gardens  attached  to  schools,  889. 

Gedeke.358. 

Gemttnu  Catholic  Normal  School,  69L 

Geneva,  cantonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  College,  76. 

Academy  instituted  by  Calvin,  78. 
Genoa  University,  186. 
Geographv  taught  as  a  science,  760. 
Gera  pubiiu  schools,  588. 
German  language  and  literature,  756. 
Qennan  school,  in  early  school  codes,  653, 71S. 
Grerman  universities,  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  737. 

Facnltios,  professors,  and  students,  768. 
Gieaeu  University.  768. 
Gingst  town  school,  375. 
Girls,  schools  for—' 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  881. 

Gotha,  507. 

Portugal,  510. 

Prusda,358. 

Bnssia,  483, 496L 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkev,  19, 18, 19. 
Girls*  industrial  schools,  50, 69^  673L 
Glaris.  cantonal  statistics,  33, 79. 

Public  instruction,  79. 
Gk>tha  city  schools.  596. 

Normal  school,  565, 5981 

Technical  school,  509. 
Gottingeu  University,  746. 76a 
Governesses,  school  for,  350. 
Government  schools,  466,  S^ 
Grammar,  890. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  813. 
Grand  master  of  the  University  of  I^nmoe,  89L 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158, 949. 
Grats  University,  768. 
Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1,  % 
Greiz  city  schools,  538. 
Griefswald  University,  768. 
Grim,  Jacob,  760. 
Grisoos,  cantonial  statistics,  33, 81« 

Public  instruction,  81. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  83 
Guild  of  teachers,  715. 
Guisot,'  minister  of  public  instmetloii,  851 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  353. 

Circular  to  teachers,  837. 
Gymnasium,  Classicid-— 

France,  306. 

Italy.  150. 

Russia,  488, 49L 

Saxony,  553, 563. 

Saxe-Ooburg,  50& 

Saxe-Meiningen,  693. 

Saxe-Woimar.  639: 

Sehleswig-Hoistein,  643. 

Switserland,  61, 93, 98^  113. 
Gymnastics  obligatory,  54, 990. 

HMah,  schoolmaster  in  Turkey,  8. 

Halle  University.  74^,  748, 768. 

Halki  Naval  School,  14 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711, 780. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  368. 

Hamisch,  cited,  366,  .168, 371. 

Haun,  Christian.  Jr.,  58Si 

Head  master,  68!l. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

Heidelberg  University,  768. 

HelmstAdt  University.  744. 

High  School,  oricrinally  a  university,  7381 

HUdbnrgfaausen  Teachers'  seminary,  607, 611 
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Historical  development  of  sdhooU  and  edaco- 
tion — 

Argovia,  33. 

Apponzell,  37. 

Basle-town,  41. 

Basle-coantry,  49. 

Belgiom,  415. 

Berne,  51,6a 

Denmark,  456. 

Franco,  211. 

Free  Cities,  7U. 

lYIbourg,  69, 74. 

Geneva,  74. 

Glaris,  79. 

Grisons.  80. 

Italy,  146, 153. 

Lucerne,  85,89. 

Neocliutel,  9L 

Portugal,  514. 

Prnssia,  933. 

Reass,  589. 

Kome,  206. 

Rassia,  4&3. 

Saxony,  530. 

Saxon  PrincipaUties,  861 

Saxe-Altcnburg,  567. 

Saxe-Coburg-G^tha,  573k 

Saxo-2tIoluingen,  605w 

Saxe- Weimar,  637. 

Schaffhaasen,  95. 

Scbleswig-HolAteln,  631 

Schwarzbnrg,  649. 

Schwyiz,  99. 

Soloaro,  lul. 

St  Gall,  105. 

Tessin,  115. 

Thurgovia,  119. 

Turkey,  3, 17. 

Untorwald,  123. 

Uri,  125. 

Valais,  125. 

Vaud,  125. 

Waldeok,  651, 

Wurtemberg,  653. 

Zng,  139. 

Zurich,  142. 
History,  sub.ject  of  aniversity  study,  746, 762. 
Historical  science,  or  gift  of  research,  757, 739. 
Hneck  or  Alpinus,  372. 
Hofwyl,  68. 

Holidays,  rules  respecting,  17, 168, 541, 609. 
Holland,  Univ(>r8ity,  755. 
Hollwcg  on  normal  scliool  regulation,  417. 
Uolstoin  school  system  and  statistics,  643. 
Home  preparation  of  lessons,  685. 
Humanists,  743.  ■ 
HumlMldt,  Al(*xander,  759. 
Humboldt,  William,  301, 74a 
Hyde  ("larke,  education  in  Turkey,  315. 
Hygienic  condition  of  schools,  492, 707. 
Hymns,  to  be  memorized  in  school,  433. 

Idiotic  children,  676, 677. 

Illiteracy,  15, 679. 

Imperial  government  in  France,  339, 330, 364. 

Incentive's,  169, 519. 

Industrial  element  in  education,  380, 65a 

Industrial  schools,  examples  of— 

Argovia,  36. 

Basle,  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Hermandsfeld,  63(1 

Neuchatel,  93. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 
Industrial  schools  for  girls,  634, 673. 
Infant  schools  and  kinaer^rtcm,  891, 671. 
Influence,  true  govemmem  method,  357. 
Innsprilck  University,  768. 


Insha,  business  manual  for  sohoola,  S. 
Inspectors  and  inspection,  373. 

France.  241, 245,  274, 283. 

Gotha,  594. 

Italy,  150. 

Meiningen,  617. 

Prussia,  339, 344, 350. 

Portugal,  519. 

EuBsia,  469, 485. 

Switzerland,  49, 70, 85, 05, 107,  IIS. 

Turkey,  27. 

Weimar,  628. 

Wurtemberg,  658, 665, 686. 
Institute  for  teachers,  696. 
Iselin,  47. 
Italian  universities,  181. 738. 

Influence  on  German  law,  740. 
Italy,  history,  area,  population,  14S. 

Public  instruction,  146. 

Organization  and  administration,  147. 

Elementary  schools,  153. 

Secondary  schools,  classical,  159. 

Colleges  or  boarding-schools,  168. 

Supenor  schools  and  univenitiea,  18t> 

StaUstics,  152, 157, 173. 

Jena  University,  747. 768. 

Jesuits,  teaching  order,  215. 
Labors  in  Silesia^  349. 
Labors  in  Portugal,  515. 

Jewish  schools  and  children- 
Free  Cities,  718. 
Prussia,  403. 
Russia,  431. 
Wurtemberg,  667. 

Jurisprudence,  science  of,  760. 

Joseph  II  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant,  influence  on  his  nnlvoraily,  TIT. 
Karaite  schools,  12. 
Kasan  UuiversitVj  510. 
Kellncr  on  Cathohc  schools,  433. 
Kliarkow  University,  511. 
Kiel  University,  657, 753, 76a 

Schools,  ({36, 646. 
Kiew  University,  511. 

Pedagogical  course,  47a 
Konigsburg  University,  747, 7^ 
Koran,  2. 

Koord,  Mussalmana,  9. 
Kreis  school  board  in  Rassia,  471. 
Kreutzliugen  Normal  and  Agricoltaral  School, 

U2. 
KruuibZ  villasce  school  in  1794, 362. 
Knrsnacht  Normal  school,  142. 

Lancasteiian  system,  264, 458. 

Languages,  oriental,  251, 511. 

Latoran,  council  in  1215,  44a 

Latin  language  and  literature,  164, 322, 328, 493, 

541, 744. 
Lauenburg,  duchy  of,  ,645. 
Lausanne,  135, 138. 

Academy  or  University,  136. 
Low  and  I'urisprudence,  schools  of,  509,'739, 768. 

Scientific  study  of,  758.  ^ 

Lectures  in  tho  old  schoola,  713. 
Leibnitz,  cited,  750. 
Leipsic  University,  533,  543,  753. 
Le^lative  Assembly  in  France,  85a 
Lessons,  number  for  each  day,  68L 
Lesson  table,  58a 

Liberty  of  instruction,  162, 318, 338, 476. 
Libraries,  7, 14, 291. 592. 
Liege,  early  schoou,  447. 
Lisbon  Normal  School,  5ia 

Commercial  School,  524. 

Polytechnic  School,  528. 
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LltentaTe,  liLstory  of,  789. 
Ijogical  analvdis,  si90. 
LouvaiD  Univeniity,  449. 
Lubeck,  school  sj-stem,  636,  730.    • 
Lncerne,  oautonal  statistics,  3S|  85. 

Pnblic  instruction,  85. 

Teachers*  Seminary,  t)7. 

Statistics  of  schools,  89. 
Ludwigsburg  Female  leachen'  Seminary,  flOS. 
L.yoenm»— 

'France,  293. 

Italy,  159. 

Kussia,  495. 

SwitzerUncl,  71, 89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Maoerata  University,  187. 

Managoiuent  of  schools,  439, 577, 

Harburi;  UDiversity,  768. 

Maria  lustitute,  597. 

Jiaiiaberg  formal  School,  111. 

Marriage,  certificate  marks  to,  S85. 

Haria-Tberesa,  451. 

Jdasflou,  350, 356. 

Mathematics,  302. 

Maturity  examination,  495. 

Maykirch  and  Vehrll,  68. 

Mavenco  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trades'  schools,  61. 

Medebach,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  of;  137,  768. 

Austria,  767,  749. 

France,  310. 

Italy,  183,  TJ7. 

Prussia,  766. 

Russia,  509. 

Turkey.  614. 

Scotland,  753. 
Mciningin  city  schools,  633, 635. 
Mekteb-i-rushdiyeh,  13. 
MeUnothon.  school  plan  in  1538, 536. 
Meunais,  Abb6  J.  M.  de  la,  375. 
Mennais,  Abbe  Felicite  de  la,  878. 
Mental  culture  not  the  property  of  the  Church, 

85& 
Mercantile  marine,  176. 
Methods,  39J,  430,  557,  577,  568. 
MicyUns,  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Prussia,  357. 
Milan  superior  institute,  179. 
Military  schooh^  6,  14,  310,  497. 
Ministry  of  pnblic  instruction  in— 

France,  208,  331,  361. 

Italy,  146. 

Portugal,  519. 

Prussia,  350,  361, 411. 

Russia,  464,  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switzerland,  51. 

Turkey,  3. 

Wnrtemberg.  664. 
Mixed  schools,  30,  384,  400. 
Modena  University,  189. 
Modem  languajres,  303,  300,  499. 
Monastic  schools,  447. 
Monicr,  map  of  iUiteraov,  15. 
Mont-de-Marsan.  scooncury  special  sohool,  314 
Mother  tonsne,  745. 
Moscow  University,  510. 
Moral  science,  343,  379. 
Mosque  colleges,  7. 
Munich  University,  749,  768. 
Munster  University,  768. 
Mussulman  establishment,  713. 
Mvconius,  school  work  at  Qoiha,  574. 

Gymnasium  Emestinum,  595. 
Music,  instruction  in  popular—- 

France,  388. 


Switzerland,  364. 
Pestalozzi  and  Bemer,  3C4. 
Prussia,  364. 
Wurtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190, 737. 

Napoleon  I,  818,  334. 

National  Convention,  337,  331. 

National  Normal  School  in  Paris,  317. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  443,  590. 

Needle-work,  86, 116, 131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  630,  675. 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  715. 

Nenchatel,  cantonal  statistics,  33,  91,  94. 

Public  instruction,  91. 

College,  Academy,  Gymnasium,  93. 
Nioolovlus,  361. 
Niebuhr,  750. 
Niemeyer,  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  061. 
Nonno,  Ludwlg,  606. 
Normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers— 

Altenburi;,  56}). 

France,  SJ7,  200,  369,  387. 

Gotha,  598. 

Meiningon,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

Prussia,  .347,  365,  433,  435. 

Hussia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Schleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73,  143. 

Turkey,  15,  33. 

Weimar,  63J. 

"Wnrtemberg,  6ni. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  urganisatlon^ 

Alteiibnrg,  5G9. 

Bume,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Eiaiiach,  630. 

Gk)tha,  598. 

Hauterivc,  73. 

HildburghauHcn,  611. 

Marial)er<j;,  111. 

Faris,  33J. 

Porrentrny,  56. 

Soleure,  1U3. 

Radhausen,  87. 

Weimar,  63. 
Normal  school  for8cc4)udary  andsnperior  schools 

332. 
Nurlingen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  CO,  656,  663. 

Object  lessons,  example  of,  52,  579. 

Odessa  Uuiveridty,  5  4.  51J. 

Old  and  new  iti  cdtieatio:!,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  nt^w  method  of  spelling,  350 

Olmutz  University,  703. 

Obrdruf,  town  real  schiMiI,  597. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &o.,  683. 

Optional  studios,  330,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  315. 

Ordinary,  or  rhicf  class  teacher,  563. 

Organists  a.s  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  509,  C:0,  633,  674. 

Orthodox  schods  in  Tui'key.  9. 

Outside  occupation  f  >r  th  '  teacher,  609. 

Outside  of  school  premises  uud  hours,  546  610 

688. 
Overbers  Normal  School  at  Munster,  385. 
Oxford  University,  733. 

Padua  University,  194. 
PoHUgogics,  35,  111,  439. 
Soh<v>l  management,  430, 
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Pakow,  'XH. 

Palmauin:>.  jr  fcmlo,  503b 
Polvniio,  Uiiiveraity,  3iKk 
Papal  I>(>ntiuionH,  204. 
Public  iimtnictiuu,  206. 
Uoiiie.  308. 
Paniutal  ubli;:ntlnD,  90.  266.  9B3,  380,  489l 
pHi-ifl^  early  (tchtmlthiatorj",  S15L 
Qiiivei-sity.  or  Uij^li  school,  TJ8,  75L 

Eloini'iitary  achoolfi,  213. 
Supcrkir  iioriual  school,  321. 

Oolle;^e  of  i'^ranco,  15/2. 
ParticuiarftuhulcD,  40,  654. 
Panua  UQiveraity,  193. 
PuatonU  suporviftion.  39. 
PattisoD,  report  cited,  430. 
Pavia  Uiilvorsity,  196. 
PcaaantH,  physical  oonditioD,  363. 
Pecaniary  de'stitutiun  of  toaohen,  382. 
Pedago^'um,  44. 
PenaftieB,  169, 687. 
Penuallsm  uiuvcraitiea,  744. 
Peamanship,  153.290. 
Pensions  for  teachera— 

Franco,  292. 

Italy,  156. 

Moiningon.  615. 

PniSHia,  410,  431. 

Portugal,  514. 

Wurtoiiiborg,  653,  700. 
People,  true  interests  and  frieiida  of  the,  963. 
Periodical  press,  279,  763. 
Personal  merit  in  modem  life,  355. 
Permanent  teachers,  689. 
Peruida  University,  204. 
Pt'Stalozsi  and  his  system,  364,  "^fft. 

Official  react  ion  against,  367. 

Keli^'ioiiH  influence  of,  366. 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  463. 
Philosophy  and  philology,  183,  302,  761. 
Pietism,  influencti  on  schools,  3^ 
Pisa  University,  197. 
Plaraaun,  Post«uuEzian  school,  360. 
PctetiD,  or  now  school  of  teachers  in  1496,  714. 
Poland,  prior  to  Prussian  rule,  391. 

(Jntler  Saxon  rule,  395,  406 
Pt)lyt«chuio  scliooK  149,  52tf,  561. 
Pombal,  and  schools  of  Portugal,  515w 
Poor  scholars,  540. 
Port  Koyal  des  Champs,  216. 
Poseu,  province,  390,  424. 
Portugal,  areti,  population,  511. 

Publio  iustmctiou,  ."Ml. 

Elementary  suhooLs,  517. 

Secondary  schools,  5^4. 

Snperlor  and  specif  schools,  588. 
Prague  University,  7.T9. 
Prayer  in  school,  683. 
Preceptor.  607. 

Prefects,  functions  in  school  aflkirs,  225. 
Primary  schools.    (See  EUmentarv  SAooU.) 
Primary  superior  school,  18,  208^  303. 
Private  schools  in — 

Franco,  248. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  426,  428. 

Rnssia,  468,  477. 

Saxony,  552. 

Switzerland,  08. 

Tnrkey,  25. 

Wnrtembeiy,  662l 
PriWleges  and  perquisites  of  teaolien,  9M. 
Proctor,  294. 
Professors  of  universities  and  grmiUHiiiiiM,  T63. 

Italy,  160,  332. 

Germany,  763,  766. 

France,  299,  m 

Russia,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  Mt^  30. 


Progymnasinm,  487. 
Protmtant  schools  In  Turkey,  11. 
Provisor  in  French  Lyceum,  294,  399. 
PruMia,  area,  population,  3Xi. 

Pupllc  insttucUon,  by  Prol  Thilo,  33S. 

Anti-regal  period,  33& 

Kingdom  or  Prussia,  337. 

lYeuerio  II,  general  regulatiow  Berlin  Real 
School.  342. 

Sileehi;  Felbiger  Normal  School  at  Sagau,  347. 

Postolozzianiam  and  its  reaction,  364. 

Influence  and  adoption  of  foreign  ideas,  350. 

Historical  development  by  provinces,  369. 

Recent  discussions.  416,  439. 

Special  contributions  to  impoverished  dis- 
tricts, 407. 

SUtlstlcal  tables— 

1.  Primary  schools,  town,  village,  1819,424. 

2.  Teachers  in  1819,  salaries,  denominations, 

424. 

3.  Public  elementarv  schools  in  1861,  425b 

4.  Schools  by  provinces,  religions  oharao- 

tor,  428. 

5.  Private  schools  in  1861,  426. 

6.  Attendance  on  public  elementary  schools, 

427. 

7.  Salaries  of  t<eachers  and  how  paid,  428. 
Sources,  fees,  communities.  State,  429. 
Average  salaries  by  classes,  430. 
Increase  of  salaries  by  royal  and  town 

authorities,  430. 
Repairs  of  buildings,  &o.,  431. 

8.  Relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans, 

pensions,  492. 

9.  Budget  for  1666,  433. 

Outline  oT  system,  grades,  subjects,  434. 
Legal  provision  for  education  of  teachers,  435. 
RegnUtion  of  October  1, 1654.  439. 
Studies  and  methods  of  normal  schools,  439. 
Schoolmasters'  revolution  in  1848,  444. 

Radhansen  Normal  School,  87. 
Raumor*H  Gorman  Dnivorsity,  747,  7.'S3. 
Ranho-haus  or  Reform  School,  671, 720. 
Rank,  social  and  civil,  of  teachers,  502, 500, 613. 
Ravaisson  on  drawing,  310. 
Reading.  290,  441,  683. 

Benefits  of,  donbted  by  a  school  official,  351 
Realia  in  1640,  579. 
Real-gymnasium  and  real-school— 

Basle,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Coburg,  600. 

Gotha,506. 

Lausanne,  139. 

Loipsic,  559. 

Lucerne,  88L  v 

Meiningen,  629ii 

Sohleswig.  644. 

Weimar,  634. 
Rector,  27, 169.284,713. 
Reformation  of  Lnther,  535,  654,  74!^ 
Religious  denominations,  664. 
Religion,  and  religions  instmotloii— 

Fiunce,  242,  369. 

Ootha,  591,  57& 

Italy.  165. 

Prussia,  400,  417,  44a 

Saxony,  545. 

Switzerland,  39.  52,  69, 106L 

Wnrtomberg,  655,  682. 
Religious  ooriK>rations  and  schools,  170, 874, 981. 
Remuset,  circular  to  teachers,  973. 
Rendu.  Eugene,  263. 
Reudsburg,  synod  of,  637. 
Repetition  or  review  sohool»— 

Argovia,  34. 

AppenzoII,  39. 

Basle,  47,  4P 
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Franoi^,  250,  *i  & 

Laoeme,  88. 

Schaff  hauw*!!,  97. 

8ch}<Mwi|C,  64& 

KtGttU.  108,114. 

Thnrgnvia,  131. 

Warteniberg,  610. 

WHmar.  6X1,  67ii. 
Beaidenco  for  tbo  tencher,  or  eqnlTalent,  871, 610. 
Renm.  nniA,  popiiUtinu.  588. 

Public  luiitnictiou,  5^ 
Kpvocable  aopoiut-ineiits,  503. 
Reyber,  Anurew,  school  method,  577. 
Rbet4»ric,  chambers  of.  449. 
Rhine  province,  3M,  434. 
Ri<jse,  AtUim.  540. 
Bitter,  f(eo;piinhiGal  stndieo,  702. 
Ro.  how.  349,  655. 
RolUn,  Charios,  216. 

RuinAn  law,  establisheil  by  the  aniversities,  730. 
Rome,  city  system  and  statistics,  906. 

Imporial  schools  in  generalfSad  in  Belgiam,446. 
Rostock  University.  768. 
Konhuid.  liinist<>r,  290. 
Roynl  colleges,  295^ 

Ruchdie,  or  grammar  schools,  5,  19,  dL 
Rndolstadt,  school  statistics,  649. 
Rural  districts,  604,  680. 
Russia,  area,  population,  461,  496. 

Public  instmction,  history,  463. 

Authorities  in  administration,  460. 

Eiementary  schools,  473,  477. 

District  schools.  484. 

Secondary  schools,  487,  493. 

Superior  schools.  499. 

Femsio  seminaries,  483,  496. 

Special  and  professional  school,  40& 

Rank  and  title,  503. 

Smilfekl  Lyceum,  organized  by  Luther,  631, 625. 
Sacristans,  relation  to  schools,  378^  WQ, 
Saiean  Normal  School.  347. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  legal  provisioo  for-» 

France,  157, 290. 

Gotha,  503. 

Italy.  157. 

Moiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  434,  428L 

Russia,  493: 

Wurtemborg.  650,  678,  607. 
Salerno  Medical  School,  737. 
Salvandy,  French  lyceums,  304. 
Sardinia,  146. 
Sassari  University,  198. 
Saxon  Principalities,  565. 
(See  AUtnimrn.) 

Cobmnf.  Octha,  Ifeiainptfn,  Jfttmmr, 
Saxony,  Kingdom,  539. 

Public  instruction,  530. 

School  plan  of  1598,  536. 

School  ordinance  of  1580,  54a 

Elementary  schools,  554. 

8i>canflary  schools,  563. 

University  and  siiecial  schooli,  561,  767. 

SUtistics.  553. 
Saxony.  Province  of  Prussia,  368. 

Statistics.  434-4.33. 
Scali'fPT,  cit«<l,  750. 
StfUaff}iaiu«en.  cantonal  statistics,  33, 89. 

Public  instruction.  OH. 
Sohinmeir  Normal  Schiml  at  8t«tti]i. 
Schleig,  ritv  schools.  528. 
8chleswi;;-Holstein,  635. 

Public  Instruction.  636. 
Bchnepfenthal.  Salsroau'sInstitate.SO?. 
Scholasticism.  TJ9. 
Schohisticus,  712. 714. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  number  of,  501. 


School  attendance     (SeeAttmdmM) 
School  code,  example  of— 

France,  244. 

Saxon  V,  540. 

Saxe-Gotha,  575. 577, 501. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  650. 
School  government,  704. 
School-nouses — 
ScnooUroom  code.  687. 
School  management  in  Prussia,  43IL 
School  method  in  1643,  577. 
School  plan  of  1538,  536. 
Schools  '•  as  they  were," 
Schnokman,  minister  of  education,  361. 
Schwarzburg,  area,  population,  649. 

Public  instruction.  649. 
Schwytz,  cautoual  statistics,  32, 99. 
Scripture  history  In  Prussian  schools,  440. 
Science  and  the 'arts.  171,  :)03. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  251, 303, 

.108. 
Sciences,  interconnection  and  inflnenoe,  746, 750 
Scientific  instruction- 
France,  344, 302. 

Italy.  173. 

Russia,  497. 

Turkey,  83. 

Switzerland,  63, 72, 93, 31S. 

Wurtemberg,  684. 

Germany,  747. 
Scotland,  universities,  753. 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  education  and  school*— 

Avgovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

llasle,  town,  43. 

Basle,  country,  48 

Berne,  58. 

France,  293, 720. 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Fribonrg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  93. 

Portugal,  524. 

Reuss,  538L 

Rome.  30& 

Russia,  487. 

Saxony.  551, 563. 

Saxou  Principalities,  S68i 

Saxe-Altenburs,  .%S8. 

Saxe-Coburg,  505. 

Saxo-Meiningen,  631. 

Siixe- Weimar,  632. 

Schaflliauseu,  97. 

SchloswIg.Holstein,  648. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwvtz,  100. 

Soieu'ro,  103. 

St  Gull.  110. 

Switzerhwd,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

ThnrgoTia,  18L 

Turkey,  80. 

Unterwald,  188. 

Uri.  136. 

Yahd  ,  138. 

Yaud,  133. 

Waldeck,  698. 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  143. 
Segassar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  fkmUy,  OOL 
Serfdom,  relation  to  schools,  363. 

Abolition  essential  to  oitiaenahip,  36SL 
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6eTea  jean*  war,  584. 
Sexes,  MpamtiMU  of,  99. 
BeydlitK,  ncbools  iu  8tle«ia,  346. 

Siberia,  Aclioola  in,  477. 
BickneHii of  Uaoher.  70L 
8{cnna  Uuivoi-Mty,  liw. 
hileiiia,  pablic  ncmKils,  368, 438. 
Silk'Calturo  for  Hchoolinaalera,  353. 
SiDffins  aiiMK-iaiiouii,  author  of,  364. 

MeiuiDgim.  61l>. 

'Wnrterob<>ru,  685, 696. 
Sin^UK  in  public  schooia,  ^iC,  964, 487, 685u 
Hmyrua  acboola,  11. 
S<rf«ui-e,  caut4>unl  statiatics,  39,  lOL 

Public  ioatmctioii,  101. 
Soufcs  aiid  taymita.  47. 
SouderbanHcn.  acbool  statiatica,  656L 
Spain,  ttuivei  aitiee,  754. 
Special  schools  and  coursea,  318, 406* 
SpcUlnjT,  389, 6tf<a 
State  and  •<:bo4ilB,  90, 703^ 
State  and  church,  269. 
Statistics  of  8c1m>o1»  and  education 

Argoria,  36l 

Appeuzell,  38L 

Basle,  town,  4a 

Baale,  country,  5QL 

Deme,  G6, 

Belf<iiini,  454. 

I>enmark,  459. 

France,  200.  S48,S5a 

Free  Cities,  711. 

Friboorg,  73^ 

Geneva,  7a 

Glaiia,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  152, 157, 16a 

Lauouburg,  64& 

Lucerne,  S>. 

Nouchately  94. 

Portuj^al,  531, 587. 

Prussia,  434. 

Kensa,  539. 

Kmne,  SOa 

Kuasia,  477, 496i 

Saxony,  553. 

Snxou  Priuripalities,  SML 

Sax(>- AltenUirg.  56a 

Saxe-Coburg.  595, 60a 

Saxe-Moiuingen.  60a 

Saxe-Weiniar,  627. 

SchaffhauHen,  oa 

Schlcawig-Holsteln,  640l 

Scbwarzburg,  651. 

Schwytz,  lOa 

Soleure,  104. 

St.  GalL  114. 

Switzerland,  Fedeial,  143 

Tcsain,  118. 

ThurgoTia,  123. 

Turkey,  13. 

lTnt<?rwald,  134. 

Uri,  138. 

Valala,  isa 

Yaud.  138. 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  14.^ 

Waldeck,  653. 

Wiirtembeix,  167,  677. 
Stciu,  ueooHsity  of  improved  aoboda,  3SL 
St«iiiimeta,  at  Klorterbergen.  362. 
St.  Gull,  oaotoual  stotiatica,  33, 105. 

Pablic  lustrtirtiou,  105. 
St  Petersburg  [Juiversity,  511. 
Stralsund.  371. 

Stndium  Geiiemb*,  or  university,  738. 
Studeuta,  rclatlona  to  prufeaaora,  763. 


Stnttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  074. 

Subjects  of  instruction  too  uuuiorooa,  28^,  706w 

Arithmetic,  5:1, 291, 443. 

Drawing,  2»9, 309,  443. 

Geography,  53, 332. 

Gymnastics,  54, 443. 

Grammar  and  language,  53, 290, 440. 

History,  53, 441. 

Natural  pheuonieno,  53, 50, 449. 

lieading.  390, 440. 

Seligion,  440. 

Literature,  :i3S. 

Mother  tongue.  S%. 

Jtf  odei-n  languagoe,  383. 

Philosophy,  333. 

Spelling,  iU». 
SupeiintendeTtceof achoolH,6lt5.  (See  Tngpeetion,) 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 64i^,  656,  €61, 670. 
Supplementary  schools.  10!^  671. 
Superior  school  board  in  Prussia,  350. 
Superior  Normal  School.  21,  33i,  338. 
Sweden,  universities,  755. 
Switxerland,  area,  population,  38. 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  system,  33, 144. 

UniveraitieB,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  school  system  for  Franco, 

317, 358. 
Tan6ef,  plau  of  public  school  for  Russia,  475. 
Tartar  schools,  480. 
Taxation  for  school  purposes,  371,  663. 
Teaching  orders  in  Catholic  Church,  214, 365. 
Teaching,  profession  of,  236. 268, 278, 4;>4. 
Teaching  by  eccleslAatios,  158. 
Teacher  and  jiarenta,  380. 
Teacher  and  public  authorities,  280,  705. 
Teochors,  ecclesiastical,  340. 
Teachers'  associations,  367, 606, 703. 
Teachers'  civil  righta,  616, 097,  7*10. 
Teachers'  emoluments  and  per^uiaitett,  69a 
Teachers'  exemptlona,  699. 
Teachers'  examlnationa,  155,  693. 
Teachers,  female,  18, 157, 249, 253, 374, 558, 701. 
Teachers'  Fund  Association,  150, 616. 
Teachers'  institutes  and  conferences,  35, 131, 241 

385,  437,  666,  695. 
Teachers'  pensions,  l.'M,  615. 
Teachers'  salariea.    (See  AilariM.) 
Teachers'  seminaries.    (See  Xonnal  School.) 
Teclinical  courses  and  schools,  113, 171,  XO. 
Temporary  teachers  in  Wurtomberg,  650, 689. 
Tessln,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  115. 

Public  instmctiou,  115. 
Text-books,  how  supplied,  310,  473. 
Theology,  faculties  and  schools.  104,  764,  768. 
Thiers,  public  schools  in  France,  271,  2U6. 
Thilo,  Prof.,  elementary  schools  of  Pnissia,  335. 
Thirty  years*  war,  iuduence  on  schools,  743. 
Thoniasins,  745. 
Thurgovia,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 119. 

Public  instruction,  119. 

Teachers'  conferences,  130, 

Teachers*  Seminary,  122. 
Thuringian  States,  school  statiatics,  56a 
Titulary  prr»fessor,  ICO,  301. 
Town  schools  prior  to  1.^00,  213,  334. 375, 424, 714. 
Traditional  habits  in  school  matt4)r8,  359. 
Training  of  teachers,  70a 
Traveling  studonta,  533. 
Trivium  and  trivial  Si*hoo1s,  713. 
Troyen  cantonal  school,  3a 
Truth,  faculty  to  discover,  764. 
Tubingcu  University.  76a 
Tuition  fees  in  elementary  schoolo* 

lYanco.  '281, 283. 

Gotha.  59-2. 

Pi'ussia,  4ja  ' 
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Saxony,  5Sr 

Switzerland,  47. 

Wurtembere,  era.  ^    ,    *-•  ^«»  ^oo 

Tnition  fees  to  aecondary  acnoola,  167, 179, 483, 

63S. 
Turin  University,  90O. 

Turkey,  area,  population,  relfeion,  1. 
Public  iu»tructlon,  hUtorical,  3L         „  ,_  ^ 
Government  action  and  inatitutiona,  3, 17,  ^o. 
Female  education,  5, 19,  S2. 
Elementary  schools,  S,  17. 
Primary  superior  schools,  ISi 
Secondary  schools,  90. 
BupOTior  schools,  2L 
Normal  schools,  SI,  33, 30. 

TTlqma,  sons  of,  7.        ,    ,      ^,      «^ 
ITniversal  sniftaKe  and  education,  S82. 
Universitas  and  studium  generale,  738. 
TJnlver>»ity  of  France,  319,339. 

Modifications.  230, 260. 

Schools  included  under  in  1837 — - 
University  of  Paris,  212. 73a 
Universities,  past  and  present,  737. 

MetUiBval,  distlnollve  features  of,  737. 

Influence  on  opiuiou  and  action,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  French,  738. 

German,  late  and  alow  development,  739. 

English  and  Scotch,  738, 741, 754. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

Dutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Russian,  755. 

Development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  public  instruction- 
Austria,  767. 

France,  208, 219. 753. 

Germany,  7J7, 7^ 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  528L 

Prussia,  747, 766. 

Rome,  306. 

Russia,  499. 

Saxony,  533,767. 

SwitaerUnd,  45, 67, 78, 136, 143. 
Unterwald,  cantonal  atatisUca,  33,  u3L 

Public  instruction,  123. 
Upsala  University,  755. 
Urbino  University,  304. 
Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  33, 129. 

Public  instruction,  133. 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301. 

Vacations,  regulations  of— 

Ital3',16& 

Portugal,  531. 

Saxe^oburg,  508: 

Turkey,  19. 

Wnrtemberg,  686. 
VaUls,  cantonal  sUtlstics,  32, 136. 

Public  instruction,  137. 
Vand,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 129. 

Public  instruction,  139. 


Teachers*  semlnaxiea,  133: 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

Technical  school,  13a 
Yemacular  instruction,  53, 342;  InO, 

German  experience,  441, 655, 684. 
Veterinary  surgery  and  schools,  143 
Vienna  University,  739, 749, 76a 
Vilavet  schools,  20. 
Village  schoohh  378, 403, 434, 554. 
Vitzthum  gymnasium,  563. 
Von  Ha«sow,354. 

VonK:o8mow8kl,394.  ^  oka  mm 

Von  Raumer,  on  normal  school  in  1S54, 41& 
Von  Zedlita,  351.  • 

Von  Vincke,  39.  ^ 

Von  Voss,  360. 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  651. 

Public  iustmctlon,  651. 
Waiblingen  Normal  School,  671. 
TVeimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  for  teachers,  630. 

Girls'  High  School,  633. 
Weingarten  Orphan  Asigum,  675. 
Westphalia,  Province,  387. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  teacneci,  IS. 

Berne,  65. 

France,  246. 

Gotha,504. 

IUly,156. 

Heiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  433. 

Schleswig,  642. 

\  Wnrtemberg,  701. 

WoUner,353.  ,.     ,    ^^ 

Winterthur,  public  schools,  143.  ^^^ 

Worship  and  eduoaliou,  aaaocmtea  ministry, 

303,351. 
Wurtomlierg,  area,  population,  653. 

Public  instruction,  history,  634. 

School  co<le  of  1559,  654. 

Inner  organization,  680.  --«  -«* 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training,  658, 600. 

Bxpeiidituros  for  all  purposes,  67a 
Wurzbarg  University,  76a 

Year,  academical- 
Italy,  168. 
Meiningen,  OOa 
Portugal,  536. 
Wnrtemberg,  680L 

Zedlita,  35L 

Zeller,  Charlaa  Augustus,  6S7. 

Zeirreuer,  369. 

Zug,  cantonal  statistics.  33, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  statistica,  33, 141. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


XoTB  —The  SDecial  renort  to  whion  l&e  aiwve  Index  belongs,  embraees  only  »«« V^^fS^J?^ 
J,^hZlve'SSi!^yir^i^  eduitlon  in  diif.rent  «<>^tries  ,^  were  prepW^^ 
of  the  Commsaioner  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  rew>rt  in  I86tf  U»  •^PJ®™®^^?"" 
SomXte  the  work  boOTnbvhlni  beforehS  connection  with  the  otfloe,  the  doUdU  of  which,  when 
SS^i^  pubu2Itt^?J?U*^^^  analysis  of  sul^«.    ^^^«  ZJ^Xiil 

toAmeri<£n  States  WiU  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systenu  In  rofownco  to  the  oonoinon 
and  improvement  oC  our  several  State  and  oity  systems. 
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AcADSKiBs  of  Art,  79^  119, 233,  331,  497,  637. 
Arohitaelure,  50ft. 

AdulU,  Mhools  for,  150  164, 185,  401,  485. 
iEitbetics,  itodv  of,  675^  081. 
AfricultumI  EducatioiH-Systeiu  and  Statistics. 
Austria,  34.  75. 

Badan,  05^ 

Bavaria,  98,  127. 

Belgium,  OSO. 

Brunswick,  143. 

I>nimark.  701. 

Finland,  73S. 

Frsoca.  545,  557. 

Hanover,  166. 

Holland,  606. 

Itely,  7»1. 

Nassau,  175. 

Norway,  706. 

Fortanl.800i 

Prussia,  794,  730i 

Hussia,  723,  730i 

Saxony,  307. 

Saxon  Principalities,  343, 9M. 

Spain,  706. 

Sweden,  710. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtembeiv,  372, 377. 
Affrioultural  Kshoob  and  Classea. 

Annaberf ,  206. 

Brunswick.  144. 

Cbemnits,  301. 

CopenhaMQ,  701. 

EUina,  216. 

Oeisberg,  175. 

Gemblottx,  63& 

GoriffuneCx,  730. 

Grand-Jouan,  572. 

Grignon,  564,  572. 

Groningen,  695. 

HobanfiNm,  373. 

Latschino,  73L 

Lesnoy,  731. 

Liohtenbof,  138L 

Mettray,  555. 

Moeglin,  206. 

Petroskae,  732L 

Plagwits,  312. 

Popplesdorf,  207. 

Riga,  725. 

Soville,  558. 

Behleissheim,  13SL 

St.  Pstenbuiir,  730. 

Tharand,  300. 

Weihenstephan,  1S7. 
Agrioolture  io  Primary  Seboob,  35. 575. 
Agrioultnre  in  Normal  Schools,  575,  778. 
Agriculture  in  Polyteebnio  Schools,  87,  143, 

AUis,  School  ir  Mines,  496. 
Alfort  Veterinary  School,  5S0i 
Angelo,  MiehaeC  671. 
Angers,  art»— schoob,  454. 
Aaoabeif  ,  School  of  AgrionltaN^  2(ML 


Antwerp,  613,  090.  092,  655. 

School  of  Art,  637.  658,  655w 

School  of  Comnserce,  627. 

School  of  Navigation,  627. 
Appliances  for  Drawing,  fro..  2Sb 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  488,  508.  60L 

Wurtemberg,  648 

Zurich,  758. 
Apprentice  Schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Belgium,  610. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 
Aquarium  in  Berlin,  28S. 
Arcbaolcgy  and  Art,  668. 
Architecture,  Naval,  504,  716. 

Rural,  573. 
Architecture,  schook  and  oouisee  of,  68. 

Berlin,  20. 

Brunswick,  130. 

Carlsruhe,  85,  00. 

Cbemnits,  303^ 

Copenhagen,  704. 

Hamburg,  153. 

Hanover,  167. 

Milan,  791. 

lllnoich.  108. 

Paris,  505. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  72.'*. 

Stuttgart^  358,  362. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Art,  Sute  AppropriaUonk 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  653. 

France,  498. 
Art,  defined,  667, 679w 
Alt  Institutions. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  637.  i     ' 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  233. 

Saxony,  331. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
Arnold.  )l..eited^444. 
Alt  and  Labor,  678,  507. 
Artists  and  Artisans,  667. 
Asscbaflfonberg,  Forestry  School,  138. 
Astronomy,  Nautical,  7fi3. 
Augsburg.  Polytechnic  School.  117. 
Austria,  area,  population,  schools,  S3L 

System  of  special  sehools,  3Sl 
Contents,  11. 
Avignon,  438. 

Baden,  population,  schools,  ana,  81. 
Technical  Scliools,  83. 
ContenU,  12. 
Baden-Baden,  Trade  School,  91. 

(801) 
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Bwnwn,  Trftde  School,  S88. 
Bavuia,  bivii,  population,  ■ehools,  97. 

Tochnical  Schoob,  101. 
Contmti,  IS. 
Boaaty,  tease  or.  to  bo  trained,  830. 
Boe-Cuttttitt,  MS. 
Belgium,  area,  popalation,  tchoob,  OUT. 

Special  and  Tcchaieal  School,  000. 
ContanU.  18. 
Berranger  and  St.  Nicholas  School,  484, 
Benea,  Technical  School,  710. 
Benin,  Aquarium,  88S. 

Architectural  School,  901. 

Building  School,  90S. 

Comniereial  Schools,  919. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts,  87BL 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  900. 

Mining  AeadenuT,  291. 

llosic  338. 

Real  School,  190. 

Trade  Institute,  183,  197 

UniTersity,  Leboratorr,  381, 177. 

Veterinary  Sehottl,  SI8. 

Workingmens*  Union,  lOS. 
Berehtesgaden,  Wood-carvinf  School  116. 
Besanson  Watchmaking  SchooL  433,  40L 
Blam^oi,  Pror.  of  Cooimeroe,  S38* 
Boatswain,  School  of,  561. 
Bochnm,  School  fur  Mining.  991. 
Bohemia,  41. 

Bohemia,  Industrial  teaching,  35w 
Bologna,  Academy  of,  073. 
Book-keeping, 
Borda,  School  Ship,  500. 
Bcfdeaux,  special  schools,  431. 
Boaillon,  Forestry  Schoul,  ^5. 
Bratsch,  136. 

Bremen,  sutisties  and  schools,  161. 
Brest,  Naval  School,  577. 
Bridge*  and  Ruada.     See  Civil  Engioeerhig. 
Brunswick,  area,  pofnilation,  aohofih,  137. 

Special  and  Technioal  Schoola,  137. 
Contento.  13. 
Brunawick  Cltv,  Polytechnic  School,  138. 
Brasseb,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  638,  640. 

Conservatory  of  Music.  053,  683. 

Museum  of 'Industry,  600. 

University.  608. 
Building  Schools  and  Clasaea,  68. 

Berlin,  900. 

Brunswick,  130. 

Carlnuhe,  85. 

Chemnits,  303. 

Dresden,  900. 

Ghent,  09L 

Hamburg,  150. 

Hanover,  197. 

Hdzmindeo,  147. 

Milan,  791. 

Munich,  108. 

Nienbeig.  |64. 

Stuttgart,  360. 

Zurich.  761. 
Botanic  Gardens,  308,  388,  560. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  School,  ^  * 

Bruges.  School  of  Industiy,  613. 
Burgher  Schools,  36,  603. 

Cadet  Schools,  34. 

Calculus,  Differential,  84, 415, 410. 

Caligraiihy,  511. 

Carraeci,  School  of  Paintinc,  673. 

Carlacrona,  School  of  Naval  Architaetuic,  716. 

Ckrlsnihe.  Polytechnic  School,  83. 

Cambnii  Trade  School,  436. 

Carving  in  wood,  430. 

Carpenters,  153,  303. 

Castres,  Trades  School,  438. 

Casts,  drawing  from,  158. 

Central  School  of  Arta,  Paris,  4SL 


Chalmers,  Industrial  Sebool,  716. 
Chalons,  School  of  Art,  453. 

Government  cabinet  work,  453. 
Charleroi,  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Chantal  College,  438. 
Chediistry  and  the  arts,  498,  758. 
Chemistry  and  chemical  lecluKiiogj,  70, 46& 

Beriio,  105,  981. 

Brunswick,  14S. 

Carlsruhe,  88. 

Dresden,  997. 

Elberfeld,  903. 

Hanover,  167. 

Laueanoe,  741. 

Pari*,  415,  490, 465. 

Prague.  47. 

Riga,  795. 

St.  Pistersbufg.  1*. 

Vienna,  50. 

Zurich,  755,  761. 
Chemnitz,  Technioal  School,' 

Architectural  School,  303. 

Real  School,  900. 

Weaving  School.  305. 
Christiania.  Universitv,  706. 

Schi«l  of  Arts,  707.' 
Chevalier,  on  Schools  of  Design,  507. 
CThriatian  Bmthen.  Industrial  School,  • 
Chrirtiania,  School  of  Arts,  707. 

University,  TXNL 
Christie,  H.Teoh.  Education  in  Norway,  710 
Civil  Service,  schonb  for,  790. 
Civil  Engineering  Scboob  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Carbnihe.  84. 

Dresden.  906. 

Ghent,  69L 

MJlaa.  7801 

Munich,  109. 

Pari*.4S9,460L 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  790. 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich.  749. 
CloeJi -making.  98,  491. 
Coimbra,  University,  706k 
Collegium  Caio!inum,  137. 
Cobman,  Euru|iean  Agrteultare,  590. 
Coninieiiee,  acbi  ob  and  comaas  o£,  6fi^  505. 

Auetria,  35. 

Antwerp,  683. 

Berlin,  100. 910. 

Carbruhe,  80. 

Dantsic,  187. 

Dresden.  901, 99& 

Frankfort,  150. 

lieipsic,  903. 

Lyons,  437. 

Moscow,  788. 

Munich  110.  113. 

Parb,  5S8.  530. 

Passau,  lis. 

Prague  and  Pesth,  78. 

Vienna,  60, 77. 

Zurich,  758. 
Compile,  School  of  Arts,  458. 
Conoeptive  Ckcultv,  training  of,  990. 
Conserratory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  ^rb,  430i 
Conservatory  of  Music.    See  Music. 
Copie*  in  Drawing,  158,  660. 
Cofienhagen,  Agricultural  School,  701 

Technical  Institute,  703. 
Cotta,  H.  aad  Agrienkaral  Bdocatioo,  3081 
Courtrai.  School  of  Industry,  617. 
Cracow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld.  489. 
Creusot,  Industrial  Schools,  438. 

Skilbd  workmen  at,  404. 
Cursf  hem.  Veterinary  School,  634. 
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Dantsie,  Prnvbioiiftl  Trade  Sehool,  187. 

Dardenne,  Pruf.  on  Drawing,  650. 

David,  on  Art  llsaching.  674,  675. 

Davidson,  E.  K.  oite4  25. 

Demetz,  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 

Delfl,  Puiyteehnie  School,  607. 

Democracy,  educated,  SOtf. 

Denmark,  area,  population,  ichooia,  060. 

Special  and  Technical  Schoob,  7U0. 
Contents,  10. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art,  504. 
Diplomatic  Service,  720. 
Discipline  of  Technical  Schoob. 

Lyons,  La  Martin idre,  484. 

Paris  Polvtechnie,  417. 

St.  Nicholas  Institute,  470. 

European  Polytechnics.  474. 
DOhlemann,  Lectures  of,  130. 
Oombasle,  Africnitural  School,  558. 
Ooutw,  School  of  Horology,  430. 
Drawing,  defined,  236.  520. 
Drawing,  value  of,  as  a  study,  25,  228. 
Drawing  copies  and  models,  how  obtained. 

Belgium,  647. 

Franoe,  5U8,  005. 

Wurtemberg.  394. 
Drawing:,  special  schoob  for, 

Bavaria,  121. 

Berlin,  Real  School,  102. 

Copenhagen  Technical  Institute,  703, 

Hamburg  Trade  School,  150. 

Lyons,  La  Martioi^re,  487. 

>lunich,  IIU. 

Nurembeiy,  122. 

Paris  Institute  of  Christian  Brother*,  005. 

Vienna,  56,  00. 
Drawing,  Government  Pm^mmes,  122. 

Frencn  Minister  of  Public  Instroction,  511. 

Hentschel,  230,  244. 

Prussia.  223. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  ArU,  Paris,  003. 

Wurtemberg  Trade  Improving  Comra'rs,  385. 
Drawing,  Individual  Syiteou  and  Methods. 

Brftiier,  238. 

Dubuis,  »26, 252. 

Heimerdinger,  150. 

Hendricks,  66t 

Hentschel,  667. 

Leonardo  Da  Vioci,  521. 

Kavaisaon,  513. 

Schmita,  102,296,230 

Taeye,  065. 
Drawinj^s,  kinds  o^^ 

Architectural,  572. 

Casts  and  Models,  387,  450, 518;  520. 

Copying.  233,  260,  440. 

Elementary.  244,  650. 

Free-hand,  387.  301.  5ia  063. 

Geometrical.  233.  230, 380, 510, 044, 064. 

Human  Figure,  522, 663, 

Industrial,  383.  450, 603, 005. 

Inventive,  234, 241,  JQ5. 

Linear,  301, 510,  040. 

Naval,  584.  586. 

Outline.  532, 663. 

Perspective,  253,  241,  063. 

Solid  and  Relief  objeeu.  223,  003b 
Drawing  in  CommoD  Schoob,  IS3^  890. 

Belgium,  6S0. 

Franoe,  004, 

Hanibttif,  ISO. 

Prussia.  223,  290. 

Wurtembeir,  385. 
Drawing  in  Tseh.  Sehoob,  121, 213, 301, 441. 
Dresden  schoob. 

Blind,  331. 

Comroereial.  901. 

Deaf  Mntee,  331. 

Fine  Arta,  331. 

GymiMstic,  321. 


Industrial,  320. 
MiliUry,  323. 
Polytechnic,  204. 
Real  School.  280. 
Sunday  Schoob,  327. 
Tailors,  or  Modes,  330. 
Veterinary,  325. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  515. 

Eberswald,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Eichlierg,  J.  music  in  EUiropean  schoob,  191 
Elberfeld,  Weaving  School,  203. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  210. 
Engineering,  schoob  and  classes  for, 

Civil.    See  Civil. 

Mechanical, 

Naval,  585. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  000* 
Eacher  Alfred,  744, 
Eskibtuna,  Evening  School,  713. 
Evening  Sclioois,  Sunday  Schools,  fto- 

Austria,  35.  30. 

Baden,  01. 

Bavaria,  105,  111. 

Frankfort,  168. 

Uiimbuig,  158. 

Hanuver,  164. 

Prussia,  185. 

Saxony,  330. 

Sweden,  712. 

Wurtembeig,  301. 
Excursions,  to  workshops,  666,  TOO. 

Faobschulen.  61. 

Factory  schciols,  30.  338,  700. 

Fahlun,  Mining  School.  714. 

Farm  School,  561. 

Fashion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  73. 

Fellenberg,  industrial  Schools,  760. 

Femnlas,  special  instruotiou  for. 

Aiutria,  70. 

Bavaria.  114,  136. 

France,  508,  606. 

Prussia,  210 

Saxony.  203. 
Filing, -practice  In,  117. 
Filipstad,  Mining  School.  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  aua  schoob  of,  23^ 

Austria,  34,  70. 

Bavaria,  08. 

Belgium,  110. 

France,  407. 

Prussia,  223. 

Russia,  733. 

Saxony,  331. 
Finbind,  717,  732. 
Fitting-shop,  460. 
Flint,  C.  L.  175,  21.%  339. 
Florence,  Musical  Institute,  70S. 
Forestry,  school  of. 

AsehdTenbnrg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carbmhe,  87. 

Copenhagen,  702. 

Gngnon,  560. 

Mariabrunn,  70. 

Nancy,  574. 

Petroskae,  732. 

Popplesdorr  211. 

Tharand,  307. 

Zurich,  758. 
Foster,  Le  Neve,  083. 
Foureroy,  on  schoob  fbr  fhrmen,  557. 
Foundry  practice,  400. 
Franoe,  area,  population,  schoob,  40L 

System  of  Special  Inslroetioa,  4ttL 

Appropriations  for  Art,  40& 
Cooleots,  17. 
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Frankfort,  Butiitios,  157. 

Special  Khool^  ]5& 
Frae-hand  drawing.  SS4. 
Frederick  11,  and  Sunday  Scbocds,  179. 
Frieberf.  Mininf  Academy,  314. 

Scbcjol  for  practical  minen,  318L 
Fringe-making  icbool,  330. 
Froblieh.  I!i8. 

Furtber  initruction  ■choob,  SS,  103, 170,  3S7. 
Furtwangen,  walcb  and  clock  makisf  tcbool,  03 

GabeUbergipr*a  Stenogranhy,  3S0. 
Garden ing.  Kbooli  of.  373,  561),  575. 
Gaitbets.  Agricultaml  Inttituta,  175. 
Gelhert*t  Perapectometre,  660. 
Geneva,  special  whool  tt.  74S. 

Indoftrial  or  trade  tcbool,  743. 

Scboolof  watch-niakinc,  743. 
Genoa,  Navigation  ScbooH  7^. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  341,  368,  430. 
Geometry,  descriptive,  490. 
GewerbKhulen,  9i,  103.  197,386. 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  Nassau,  173. 
Gbent,  Industrial  Scbooi,  614. 

Aeadenw  of  Art,  630. 

School  for  engineers, "eSl. 

Scbooi  for  arts  and  menufactures,  038. 
Girls,  technical  education  of,  136.  310, 393,006. 
G<ilbeoburf ,  Industrial  Scbooi,  713. 
Grand-Joutn,  Scboiil  of  Agriculture,  573. 
Grata,  Agricultural  Scbiml,  75. 

Polytechnic  Scbooi,  38,  46. 
Grecian  .\rt,  516.  338,  (>74. 
Grignoit,  Agricoltoral  Scbooi,  664. 
Grouiiigen,  School  of  Agriculture,  605. 
Gymnastics,  schools  fur,  34,  06.  331. 

Hainanlt,  Miners'  School,  61.3,  633. 
Hasselt  Trade  School.  613. 
Hamburg,  statistiri,  ]40. 

Technical  Schoob,  ISO. 

Patriotic  Society,  151. 

Sundav  and  Evening,  1S3. 

Sebodl  of  Architecture,  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  by  drawing,  398. 
Hanover,  area,  population,  schools,  165. 

Special  and  Tecbnioal  Schools,  165. 
Cootenu.  13. 
Hardening  against  exposure,  779. 
Ueoker,  180. 

Becker,  Royal  Real  School.  180. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  83. 
Hentscbel,  E.  on  drawing.  367. 

Instruction  in  Music,  S49. 
Hendricks*  system  of  drawing,  663. 
Herdtle,  catalogue  of  models.  648. 
HerroitBge,  Gallery  and  Art  Treasury,  733. 
Hesse-Cessel,  area,  population,  scbcM>ls,  160. 

Special  and  professional  schools,  169. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  area,  pop.,  schools.  170, 

Special  and  professional  sehools,  170. 
Histiilogy,  500. 

Hoehburg.  School  of  Agriculture.  05. 
Hoffmann.  Plan  of  Lalmratory,  877, 
Hufwyl,  industrial  element  in,  700. 
Hohenheim,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  sapplemeotary  schools. 

Austria,  3D. 

Baden,  01. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Frank  furt^SO. 

Prussia,  170, 185. 

Saxony,  390. 
Holland,  area,  population,  sehools,  601. 

SpechI  and  Tecbnieal  Schools,  (KD,  604. 
ContenU,  10. 
Holxminden,  sehool  for  builders,  147. 
Horten,  Technical  School,  708. 
Hoftjcolture,  Khouls  of, 


Austria,  34.  _ 
Belgium,  633. 
France,  437. 
Prussia,  317. 
Russia,  731. 
Wurtembeiy,  373. 

gotei  de  Cluny,  Ornamental  Art,  60S 
ubertsburg,  Scbooi  for  Blind,  331. 
Human  form,  in  drawing,  537. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  33. 

Special  and  other  schoob,  34. 
Rttv,  Indttstral  School,  613,  618. 
Hyoraulio  Engineering.  730,  607. 
Hydrography,  scbooi  or.  587. 

Imagination,  trained  bv  drawing,  834. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design, 
Brussels  Conference26?7. 
Paru  Conference,  603. 
Norway,  707. 

Programme  of  France,  450, 487, 507,  603. 
Regulations  of  Prussia,  334, 
System  of  Wurtemberg.  385. 
Industrial  element  in  teaching,  778. 
'*        Expositions,  3H5.  W7,  604. 
**        Schools,   Aec  Austria  and  other  states. 
M  useums,  15.%  304, 601.  600, 655, 733. 
Inventive  Drawing,  3:14. 
Inflexible,  scbooi  frigate,  580 
Italy,  area,  population,  schoob,  787.' 
Tecbn  lea  1 1  nslructiun,  1 80. 
Contents,  30. 

« 
Jaroslawl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Service,  730. 
Jena,  University  of.  346. 
Juvenile  Reform  Schoob  and  Industry,  553,  771. 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  783. 
Kindermann,  Industrial  Schools,  35. 
Knublock,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  130. 
Kneiiigsberg ,  Trade  School,  185. 
Koristka,  on  Polytechnic  Schools,  61,  117, 168. 
Kruitxiingen,  Normal  School  of,  777. 
Krupp.  steel  works  of,  333. 
Kuratli,  and  Reform  School,  '85. 

Laboratories  for  Technical  Chemistry. 

Berlin,  381. 

Bonn,  370. 

Carbruhe,  148. 

Paris,  507.  500. 

Zurich,  758. 
Lace  making  Schoob,  330,  433. 
LatscbinoJMhool-farm,  731. 
Lausanne  Tecbnieal  Institute,  739. 
Lavelye,  Prussian  Agricultural  School,  818. 
Le  Blanc,  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  441. 
Leipsie  Commercial  School  for  women,  303. 

Academy  of  Arts,  335. 

Commercial  Sehool.  301.  309. 

Conservatorr  of  Music,  336,  338. 

Univenity,  887. 
Legislation,  ordinary,  taoght  in  school,  541, 
Leniberg.  Polytechnic  Scboctl.  38. 
Lesnoy  Agricultural  School,  731. 

Library,  758. 
Liege,  Industrial  School,  613. 

&igineering  and  Mining  School,  610. 

Mecbaniea*  School,  630. 

University,  008. 
Lille,  School  of  Mlnei  and  Trades,  435. 

Designs,  435. 
Lissina,  Forest  School,  788. 
Lyons,  I^a  Martiniere,  483. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  400. 

School  of  Commerce,  437. 

School  of  Design,  496. 

School  for  Silk  weaving,  437. 
Lyceums  in  France,  Drawinf  io,  510l 
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Maattricbt,  Tachnical  School,  OM. 

Machine  Building  and  Mochanics  Schools,  65. 

Augibarf,  117. 

Berlin,  IM. 

Branfwick.  138. 

Carlsrahe,  88. 

Cbamnitz,  399, 3Q9L 

DroMien,  396. 

Hanover,  167. 

Liege,  690. 

Munich,  100. 

Parii,  415,  471. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  796. 

Btockholm.  71S. 

St.  Petersburg,  733 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  50. 

Zurich,  755. 
Malgras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Meehanioal  Dezteritj,  06. 
Marburg,  UniTcrsity,  109. 
Mariabrunn,  Purest  Academj,  70. 
Mnria  Theresa,  and  Industrial  Schools,  37,  638. 
Marine  artillery,  596. 
Mortin,  Claude.  483. 
Maumann.  Sunday  Schools,  709. 
Masons,  Schools  for,  399,  303,  363.  577. 
Maykirch,  Industrial  Colony,  777. 
Mecklenberg.  area,  po|Mi lotion,  schools,  171. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  171. 
Mercantile  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  606.  637. 

Denmark.  701. 

France,  576,  587. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Holland.  608. 

Mecklenberg,  17L 

Mendelssohn.  338. 

Oldenberg.  176. 

Portugal,  790. 

Prussia,  330. 

Russia,  719. 

Saxony,  339. 

Sweden,  711. 
Mettray  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 
Milan,  Technical  Institute,  779. 
Military  Schools.    Set  statistics  of  SUtea. 
Millwrights,  303. 
Mining,  and  Practioal  Minora. 

Alan,  436. 

Berlin,  831. 

Boohum,  331. 

Brunswick,  141. 

Fahlen,  714. 

Filiiistad,  714, 

Freiberg,  314. 

HainauTt.  639L 

Kongsberg,  700. 

Lausanne,  74L 

Liege,  619. 

Paris,  434. 

Sehennits,  80. 

St.  Etienoe,  435. 

St.  Petersburg,  787. 
Model  Farm,  sSx 
Modeling,  396,  454,  700. 
MOxlin,  Inatitote  of  Agncoltoio,  906. 
Molard,  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  669. 

Brussels,  609,  647,  683. 

Berlin,  199. 

England,  668. 

Hamburg,  155. 

Moscow,  734. 

Munich,  119. 

Paris.  438,  601. 

St.  Petersburg,  733. 

Stuttgart,  356. 


Vienna,  668. 
Models  and  Copies,  how  obtained,  85. 
Moscow,  Special  Schools,  737,  789. 

Museum  of  Art,  734. 
Mulhouse,  special  schools,  437. 

Cotton-spinninc  School,  493. 

Drawing  and  Designs.  436. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  436i 

Weaving  School.  493. 
Mundeberg,  Weaving  School,  11& 
Munich,  Special  lustruction  in  Art,  119. 

Commercial  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  196. 

Drawing  School  fur  Girls,  136. 

Polytechnio  School  1 18. 

Sundav  and  Holiday  Schools,  113. 
Music,  IS^pecial  Instructioo  in,  819. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  194. 

Belgium,  683. 

France.  SQl. 

Hamburg,  156. 

luly,  765. 

Prussia,  349.  338. 

Saxony,  336. 

Nancy,  Forestry  School.  574. 

Naples,  CollMe  of  Music,  786. 

Napoleon,  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

Nature,  Drawing  from,  343. 

Naval  Architecture,  and  Eogioeeis*  Schools  of* 

France,  504. 

PniMia,  199. 

Russia,  719. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentice  Schoob,  58L 
Navigation,  Qehoob  at, 

Austria,  34,  78. 

Belgium,  037. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Norway,  709. 

Prussia,  319. 

Saxony,  389. 

Sweden,  716. 
Nassau,  area,  population,  schools,  179L 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  178. 
Contents,  14. 
Nenehatal,  Industrial  School  forGtrb,  74t 
Neviere,573. 

Newstadt  EberswaM,  Forestry  School,  817. 
Needlework  in  Public  Schools,  35. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Schools,  111. 
Nieuport,  Professor  of  Navigation,  697. 
Niennerg,  Trade  School.  164. 
Nismes,  School  for  Weaving,  430. 
Njeschio,  Lyceum  for  the  Civil  Service,  799. 
Norkoping,  Technical  School,  713. 
Norway,  area,  population,  schools,  705. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  706. 
Contents,  19. 
Naremburg  Schools,  Special  Sehoola,  lli. 

Academy  of  Art,  101. 

District  Trade  School,  114. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  14L 

School  of  Arts,  181. 

Sunday  School,  118. 

Ofen,  Polytechnic  Schools,  38. 
Oldenburg,  area,  population,  schools,  178. 

Specialand  Professional  Schools,  I76k 
Oporto,  Naval  School  637. 
Opnel,  and  Mining  Behools,  314. 
Oriental  I.ianguages,  Schools  of,  34,  401,  7S9. 
Orphans  of  sailors,  578. 
Oslend,  Navigation  School,  037. 

Paris,  Special  Schools  and  Classes  of, 
Architecture,  505. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mannfaotures,  46& 
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CoQMrratonr  of  Arte  aod  Tndet,  445. 

Drewinf  aod  the  Fim  Arte,  487,  flOO. 

Htclwr8todi«t,907. 

LwboimtoriM  for  rasMrob,  5V7. 

Miim  And  Mlninf  .  4M. 

MttMom  of  Art,  (M)L 

M iniCf  588. 

Polvtoebnic  School,  403. 

St.  NicholM  iMtitutB,  475. 

Union  Centmie  of  Arte  and  IndiMtrj,  flOS. 
PntrioCMm  and  Public  Scbooh,  381. 
Pktriotimi.  inspired  hf  Public  Scboob,  388. 
Paann,  Higbcr  Trade  School,  115. 
Patlmn-thopa,  458. 
Peripectivo,  580. 
Penpactonetra,  000. 
Petroakaa,  Africoltural  School,  738. 
Pettb,  Academy  of  Commerce,  78. 
Pestalosxi,  and  Induatrial  Scboolf,  785. 
P^rth,  Academv  of  Cooimerae,  7H. 
niilosophy,  074. 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  148. 
PiariM  Schooli,  37. 
Poland,  School  Statittiea,  717. 
Political  Economy,  758. 

Polytechnic  Schooto  in  different  eoaotries,  hie* 
torical  data,  37,  81,  884,  403. 

Beriin,  108,  800,  881. 

Brunswick,  83. 

Carisruhe,  83L 

Chemnitz.  888. 

Christiania,  710. 

Copenhagen,  709L 

DreMlen,  884. 

Delft,  085. 

Ghent,  818. 

Hanover,  165. 

Liege,  081. 

Laosanqe,  737. 

Munich,  11& 

Nuremburg,  403. 

Paris,  463. 

Praf  na,  47. 

Rlfa,783. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  781. 

Stuttgard,  364. 

Zurich,  743. 
Poppelsdorf,  Aeedenarof  Agriculture,  807. 
Porcelain  Painting,  438. 
Portugal,  area,  population,  schools,  788. 

Special  Schools,  780. 
Post-offlce,  Instruction  for,  68. 
Potsdam,  School  of  Horticulture,  817. 
Prague,  Polytechnic  School,  47. 

Commercial  School,  78. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  78. 

Manuftcturers*  and  Tradesmen's  School,  41. 
Piepamtory  Sectioo  cf  Polytechnic  School,  63. 

Berlin,  197. 

Carisruhe,  84. 

Diesdeo,885 

Hanover,  168. 

Munich,  118. 

Paris  Central  Sebool  of  Arts,  473. 

Riga,  734. 

Stuttgart,  364. 

Vienna,  i3. 
Proasia,  area,  population,  seboob,  177. 

Special  and  Technical  Seboob,  178L 
Contonte,  14. 
Prytaneoro,  French,  451. 


Railbelle,  indebtedness  of  the  Arte  to,  5ia 
Ravaissoo,  on  Drawing,  513. 
Real  Schools,  34, 43. 

Austria,  36. 

Bavaria,  106w 

Prussia,  178,  18QL 

Saxony,  868. 


Real  Gymnasium,  43,  104. 

Reform  Schools  and  Agriculture,  558,  785 

Regional  Schools  of  Agriculture,  547,  564. 

Repetorial  Method,  ¥n,  466. 

Repetition  or  Review  Schools,  337,  381. 

Rheims,  Industrial  School,  435. 

Ribbon,  designing  and  wearing,  483. 

Riga,  Polytechnic  School,  783. 

Roads  and  Bridges,  Schook  and  Classes  of,  68. 

Brunswick,  138. 

Carkrube,  85. 

Dresden.  886. 

Ghent,  631. 

Hanover,  167. 

Lausanne,  788. 

Paris,  488. 

Prague.  48. 

Riga.  786. 

Stuttgard,  368. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  754. 
RiefTel.  and  Agricultural  School,  560. 
Rocheroiicaukl.  founder  of  Art  School,  453. 
Rome,  French  School  of  Art,  488. 
Rosier,  Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  545. 
Rouen,  Art  School,  488. 
Rouher,  Commission  on  Technical  Schools,  507. 
Roville.  Model  Farm,  558. 
Rural  Economy,  144. 
Rural  Architecture,  573b 
Russia,  area,  |io|Miliition,  schools,  717. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  718. 
Contents,  80. 

Sailocs,  Schools  fur.  578. 

Salt  Mines  and  Mining,  141. 

Samuelson,  on  Technical  Schools,  888, 886,308. 

Snndrart,  NurembergAoademy  of  Art,  101. 

Hanfunl.  Henry  S.,  683. 

Saxe-Altenberg.  area,  population,  schools,  343. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  343. 
Saxe-Coburg,  area,  population,  schools,  344. 

Special  and  Professional  Schods,  344. 
Saxe-Meinengen,  area,  population,  ScImm^,  349L 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  345. 
Saxe-Weimer,  area,  population,  schools,  348. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  346. 
Saxonv,  area,  population,  schools.  387. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  388. 
Contente.  15. 
Scharrer.  and  Technical  Schools,  101. 
Bchemnitx,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleissheim,  Agricultural  Scboo'  133. 
School-farm,  563. 
School-garden,  576. 
Schwerx,  at  Hohenheim,  378. 
Schneider's  Iron  Works,  387. 
Schroder,  models  for  teaching  Bcieoee,  88. 
Science  and  Labor.  678. 
Screw,  uses  of,  117. 

Sevres,  Poroehiin  Works  and  Museum,  608. 
Sewing  Schools. 
Shading,  may  be  abused,  835. 
Shepherds*,  Schools  of.  574. 
Ship-building,  108.  588. 
Shttttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  cited,  780. 
Silk-culture,  34. 
Singing,  instruction  in,  848. 
Soignies,  School  for  stone-eutteta,  817. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  668. 
Spain,  area,  population,  schools,  767. 

Special  Schools,  788. 
Spinning  Schools.  330,  445,483. 
Stenography,  School  of.  318. 
Stettin.  Navigation  School,  880. 
Stockholm,  Special  Schools,  713, 716w 

Polytechnic.  715. 

Industrial  School,  713. 
Stokers,  585. 
Stone-cutting  Scboob,  617. 
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Straw-plaiting  Sehoolt,  05. 
Stuttfart,  Ait-workmeoa'  Behool,  274 

B  Jiding  Tradai,  3U. 

Miueam  of  ladintry,  304. 

Teehnieal  Univenity.  364. 
St  Pelanburg,  Potytachnic  School,  7S1. 

Agronomio  Inttituta,  730. 

Construotion  School  of  SunrayiDg,  738. 

Fomt  Aoadam y,  738. 

IiMtitution  for  Mining  Eoginaan,  7S7. 

Publio  Maseoim,  733. 

School  of  Orlantal  Languages,  739. 
Sweden,  area,  population,  schooli,  711. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  712. 
Switzerland,  area,  populatioo,  soIhkiI*,  735. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  737. 
Surreying  and  Enffineeriog,  728. 
Sunday  Schools,  History  of,  111. 

Austria,  33. 

Baden,  91,  ill. 

Bararia,  101,  lOS,  HI,  113. 

Hamburg,  153. 

Prussia,  179. 

Wurtenberg,  111. 

Tabaron,  Method  of  Instruetlon,  486. 

Taeye,  on  Art  and  Drawing,  664,  660,  670,  675. 

Tailors*  Academy,  330. 

Teachers  of  Teohnical  Schools,  70,  337,  783. 

Technical  Education,  Authorities  on,  38. 

Technical  Education,  Resulu  of,  305. 

Telegraphic  8erTioo,4Si,  730. 

Teoiers,  637. 

Thaer,  A.  D.,  and  Agricultural  Schools,  335. 

Tharand,  Forestry  School,  307. 

Thouin,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  557. 

Togmarelli,  64a 

Tournai,  Industrial  Sohool,  617. 

Trade  Schools  in  different  eountriee. 

Austria,  30. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Free  Cities,  150, 158. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 

Pnissia,  181,  193. 

Wurtemberg,  35a 
Trondjem,  Technical  School,  710l 
Tuigot  School  at  Pkris,  540. 


Universities,  or  Superior  Sohooli. 

Austria,  M. 

Baden,  83. 

Bavaria,  oa 

Belgium,  60a 

Brunswick,  137. 

Denmark,  699. 

France,  401. 

Hanover,  163. 

HolUnd,  601. 

Italy,  787. 

Norway,  705. 

Portu|(aI,  780. 

Prussia,  177. 

Russia,  718. 

Saxony,  387. 

Saze  Weimar,  346. 

Spain,  791. 

Sweden,  711. 

Switierland,  736. 

Wurtemberg.  351. 
University,  Industrial.  743. 
Valenciennes,  School  of  Ait,  436. 
Vaucanson,  437,  430. 
Vehrli.    £e«Wherli. 
Versailles,  Agronomic  Institnta,  54a 
Vervey.  Indastrial  School,  6ia 
Veterinary  Instruction. 

Austria,  75. 

Denmark,  701. 


Franoe,530. 

Prussia,  Sia 

Russia,  738. 

Saxony,  311. 
Veterinary  Sanery,  ipadal  icbook  and  couwei. 

Aifort,  5Sa 

Berlin,  3ia 

Copenliagen,  701. 

Cuvegben,634. 

Dresden,  394. 

Grignoo,  560. 

Hoheoheim,  374. 

Poppebdorf,  314. 

Tharand,  311. 
Victoris,  Frere,aids  of  Scientific  Drawing,  60Sk 
Vienna,  Special  Schools  in. 

Apprentice  Schools,  30. 

Art  Sehoob,  79. 

Commercial  Schooli,  77. 

Diagram,  school  counootloiis,  IOOl 

Higher  Trade  Schools,  44,  45. 

Museum  for  Art  and  Industry,  66a 

Polytechnic  School,  3a  SO. 
Vilvorde,  Horticultural  School,  63a 
Vine  Cultuie,  574.  TJI. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  513, 581. 

Watch-making,  Schools  for, 

Boanson,  AL 

Closes,  493. 

Furtwangen,  03. 

Geneva,  743. 

Morteau,  401. 

Sallanches,  43a 

Vasson,  491. 
Weaving,  Sehoob  for  Taaehlog. 

Belgium,  613. 

Mullhouse,  49a 

Mundabuig.  lia 

Passault,  lia 

Prussia,  183, 303. 

Saxony,  305,  330. 
Werner,  A.  G.,  314. 
Werner's  Mineral  Moseom,  315. 
Werner  and  Minin|[  Schools,  314. 
Weihensteflin,  Afrieultural  Inetitote,  187. 
Wherti,  Jacob,  771. 
Wi  miner,  Hermann,  880. 
Winterthur,  Public  Schools,  744. 
Winterthor,  Schools  in,  744. 
Wigard,  319. 
Wirth.  330. 
Wood  Carving,  lia 
Women,  Tachnieal  Schooli  Ibr,' 

Austria,  79. 

Bavaria,  13a 

France,  60a 

Prussia,  Sia 

Saxony,  393. 
Womum,  Profeswr,  507. 
Work  and  Study. 
Workshops  with  Schools,  458. 

Augsburg,  117. 

Berlin,  199. 

Lausanne,  73a 

Liege,  090. 

Pans,  460,  477. 

Stuttgart,  380. 

Zurich,  759. 
Workshops  and  Apprentioeshipa,  610. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  ichooli,  337. 

Statistics,  337. 

Special  and  Teehnieal  Schools,  353. 
Contents,  la 
Wursburg,  Music  School,  13a 

Zehlieke.  on  Drnwinff,  330. 

Zerrenmer,  on  Drawiiv;,  330. 

Zurich,  Pedeml  Polvtechnie  School,  733. 

Zwickau,  School  of  Practical  MiiMn,  310. 
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Abecedariaiui,  7B0. 

AberdoBn,  I^itin  School,  468, 466. 

Rector  la  1418,  464.  469. 

Promotion  of  echolani,  472. 

Barring  oat  the  teacher,  478. 

UnWeniiy,  697. 
Abernethy,  Laria  School  In  1134,  458. 
Abaence  (turn  School  ia  Germaoy,  749. 
AccesBibilhy;  e.oaeatlal  to  imblic  maveama,  70. 
Adam,  Dr.,  RecU)rof  Ed.  lligh  School,  464. 

Sonoay  work  of  Scotch  teachen),  464. 

Teachem*  salaries,  468. 
Adnlts,  school  and  Classen,  898,  807. 
Adveotare  Schools  in  ScoUaud,  460. 

Opposition  of  Latin  school-teachers,  461. 
Advocate,  meaning  in  old  Universities,  fUd, 
Age  of  school  attendance,  601,  749. 
Age  of  lactory  labor,  750. 
Age  of  stndents  In  Scotch  nnlver^ities,  096« 
Age.  flctltions  value  io  pictures,  66. 
Agricaltore,  societies  for,  831. 
Agricnltnre,  schools  of,  161, 198. 

England,  175, 191. 

Germany,  %i. 

Hartlih,  198. 

Ireland,  161. 

Rasse.rs  plan,  821. 

Scotland,  140. 
Altarage  in  Scotland,  457. 
Albert,  Priace  Consort.  838. 

International  Exhibition,  896. 

Sdence  and  Indastries,  186. 

Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8S7. 
Aiz-la-Chai>elle,  school  statistics. 
American  CoUegesL  Optional  studies,  486. 
American  Reform  Schools  and  Reftiges,  (ill. 
Amasementa  in  Reform  Schools.  681, 688. 
Ancient  History  and  Geog'y  in  education,  426. 
Anderson,  John,  benefactor  of  ednratlou,  81. 
Andersonian  University  at  Glasgow,  81. 
Anhalt,  area,  population.  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools.  846. 

Special  Schools.  814. 

Reform  Schools,  004, 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  814. 
Animal,  aadietlnffuished  flrom  human,  661. 
Apparatus,  edncallonnl,  90. 
Apparatus  grants,  105. 
Apprentices  on  ships,  19T. 
Arezzo,  University,  808. 
Archdeacon,  fiinctiona  at  Dologna,  888. 
Architecture,  schools  of,  116,  »8. 

Popular  instructions  in,  by  muBeama,  86^ 

Library,  and  lUnstrationa,  87. 
Architecture  for  acbool  purpoaee,  401. 

Reform  Schools,  616^  619. 

Art  collections,  68w 
Arithmetic  In  German  Scliools,  781, 807. 
Arnold,  M.,  cited,  838. 


Art,  and  art  teaching,  68. 

Art,  collections,  66,  TO,  80, 90. 

Art,  national  aspects,  64. 

Art,  department  In  England,  93. 

Art  Library  In  South  Kensington,  100. 

ArtlstiB,  University  of,  205. 

Artisan  defined.  9o. 

Astronomy  and  Navigation,  838. 

Arbeneum,  in  Belgian  system,  893,  898. 

Attendance,  law  in  Germany,  749. 

Beldum.  891. 

Scotland,  859. 

Sweden,  666. 

Wfirtemberg,  661. 
Augsburg,  school  statistics,  G50. 
Austria,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools.  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  846. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  Schoolf,  850. 

hichool  code  of  1774. 87!». 

School  code  of  1869,  K85. 

Law  of  inspection,  18&S,  890. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  cited  828. 
Ilochtelen,  licfurm  School.  601. 
Udcun,  Francis,  Rualistic  teaching,  25. 

College  of  Si'lences,  85. 
Baden,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  741. 

Secondary  Schools,  245. 

I'lilverMitU'S,  846. 

8|>ocial  Schools,  ^iO. 

Reform  Schools,  6»t).  G04. 

Tenchcrs'  Semlnaiids,  814. 
Bantr,  Private  scho<ils  prohibited,  461. 
Biinnen  catechism,  in  bcmiuarice,  838. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  435. 

Optlimal  studies,  436. 
Barnard,  Henn' : 

Suggest*  r  of  Edncational  Mnsenm,  r.l. 

Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  860,  810. 

T<*chnical  Schools,  SAO. 

Hartford,  Public  High  School,  837,  888. 

Elncatlonal  publications,  903. 
Barons,  In  Scotland,  must  know  Latin,  453. 
Barring  teacher  out  of  Lis  school,  s78. 
Basle.  University,  847. 
Bavaria,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools.  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  Schools,  850. 

Reform  Schools,  598,  606. 

Teachers*  Seminaries,  816. 
Belgium,  Public  Schools  in  1868,  887. 
-  School  authorities,  887. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  888. 807. 

8.  Secondary  Schools,  893,  888» 

8.  Superior  Schools,  400. 
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4.  Special  Schools,  400. 
Beadlet»,  in  University,  S88,  8S0. 
Bent  silver,  (ir  nisli  assessment  In  Scotland,  409. 
Berlin,  School  system  and  statistios  860. 

Ci.y  Reform  School,  686. 

St.  John's  Agricnltnral  Reform  School,  008. 

University.  676,  846. 

Bensgen,  Reform  School,  606. 

Bible  as  a  reading  book.  808.  866. 

Bible  history  and  Bible  knowledge,  T91. 
BIrkbeck,  Geuryre,  81, 178. 
BIrkbeck  Schiibl,  178. 
Birmingham,  Midland  Institate,  196. 

Report  of  artisans  on  Paris  Exhibition,  945. 
Bishop,  relation  to  oM  Universities,  819. 
Blackboard,  787,  865. 
BIcis-sllver.  in  Burgh  Schools,  467. 
BlockH  in  elementary  teaching,  tlSSL 
Boarding  roond.  891. 
Boarding  Schools  in  Prance,  684 
Bologna,  University,  976. 
Bonn,  University,  694.  846. 
Boston  Latin  Scbool,  884. 
Boyhood,  in  progressive  development,  668. 
Brechlii,  See  ana  School,  468, 457. 
Breslaa  University,  694. 
British  art,  68. 

Gallerv.  63. 
British  Maseom.  49. 
Bremen,  School  statistics,  860. 

System,  7:)0. 
Bristol  Trade  School,  199. 
Brothers  of  the  Rough  House,  600. 
Brougham  Henry.  88. 
Brown  School  Htmse,  419. 
Bunce,  James  M.,  867. 
Bnrchett,  R^  Art  Instruction  67. 
Burgh,  and  Burgh  Schools  in  Scotland,  468, 704. 
Bumtisliind.  461, 466. 

Business  of  life,  how  fttr  to  bo  regarded,  490, 428. 
BuahnelU  Horace,  cited,  407 
Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  744. 

Elfmcntnry  Schools.  744. 

Second:!  ry  Schools.  845. 

Superior  School,  846. 
Burgher  Schools,  746, 

Higher.  845. 
Bursaries,  in  Scotland,  406. 

California,  Teachers*  Association.  514.  ' 

Cannon  Row  Museum  of  Architecture,  88. 
Carlfnihc,  School  sfaiistlcp,  860. 
Casi>el,  School  statistics,  860. 
Castalio,  Sacred  Dialogues,  464. 
Catechism,  insirucilon  in,  887. 

Germany,  7W1,  708,  804, 

Scotland,  464. 
Catholic  Sehools  in  Silesia,  860. 

''       Reform  Schools,  601. 
Centralixation  in  Prance,  679. 
Central  School  of  Mathematics, 
Ceramic  Section  Kingston  Musenm,  68. 
Chancellc»r  University,  809. 889. 
Chemnitz  School  siailstics,  859. 
Chemistry,  Royal  College,  198. 

Schools  of,  994. 
Chester,  Harry,  61,  80. 
Childhood,  successive  stages,  600. 
Chris  ian Family  and  theReform  School, 605. 
Church  going,  teacher  and  pupils.  464. 
Church  re'ation  to  Iteform  School,  648. 
Church  and  State  in  school,  M)9. 
Chichester,  Agricultural  College,  175. 
Ciphering,  807. 
Cities,  educational  wanta,  848. 

Plan  of  schools.  887. 

Thirty-nine  German.  860. 
City  of  London  School,  176. 
Civil  Bnidneering,  School  of.  291. 
Classical  Education,  value  of,  491, 881. 

Gladstone,  488. 


Hahn,  661. 

Lowe,  491. 

Lvttleton,  148. 

Temole,  419. 
Classiflcaiion  of  Schools,  Germany,  778. 
Class  teaching,  810. 
Clergy  and  public  Schpola,  875. 
Coburg  city  Schools,  806. 
Code  lor  Schools, 

Austria,  870, 885. 

Prussia,  861. 

Saze  Cobuig,  894. 
Cole,  Henry,  science  and  art  department,  40. 
Coleman,  Henry,  cited,  167. 
College  of  St.  Maty.  607. 
Colleges,  origin  of,  811. 
Cologne,  school  statistics,  860. 
Commerce,  Schools  of,  999,  994, 857. 
Commercial  ttarine  in  Bn^nd,  149. 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  140. 
Common  School,  meaning  of,  879. 

ObJ(H:ts,  885. 

Origin  of,  796. 
Commune  and  Communal  School,  801, 890, 894. 
Concept  ive  faculty  in  children.  665. 
Concordat  of  1865,  Austria,  m. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  886. 
Confessional  Schools,  797. 
Conference  on  technical  education,  949. 
Connecticut  Grammar  School  policy,  887. 

Teachers*  Association,  517. 
Conscience,  development  ot.  678. 
Conservators  In  old  universities,  819. 
Conversational  Method,  787,  780,  764. 
Conventus.  or  public  examination,  98& 
Cornell  University,  961. 
Cornwall  Mining  School,  180. 
Councillor  In  old  universities.  S 
Course  of  Instruction  In  detail 

Art  Tmhiing  School,  111. 

Burgh  Schools.  677. 

Chrmnasiiims,  714. 

Navigation  Schools,  151. 

Primary  Schools,  745,  787. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  99. 

Plan  of  Phi los(»ph leal  College, 
Cranmer.  Archbishop,  60. 
CreuHor.  Inm  works  and  technical  skill  at,  988. 
Crystal  Palace,  996,  997,  990. 
Criminals,  reform  schools  for,  600. 

Daily  School  Routine,  767,  864. 
Davidson,  John,  school  endowment,  467. 
Dead  Languages,  influence  of  study  of,  498. 
Decker,  SLr  Nathan,  on  drawing,  99. 
Decorative  art^  81. 

Architecture,  81. 

Furniture,  89. 

Textile  Fabrics.  88. 

Bookblndine.  88. 
Degrees  at  Bologna,  981 

Pari^  818. 
Delinquencies  in  school,  468. 
Demetz,  Reform  School  at  Mettray,  601. 

Lay-brothers  as  assistants.  609. 
Denominational  character  of  Reform  Sch*ls,600. 
Departments  separate  in  Bnigh  Schools,  470. 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  46,  98. 
Departmi*nt  of  Science,  46, 101, 109. 
Design,  School  of,  in  ^igland,  48. 

Industrial,  44. 
Diagrams,  dissemination  of  improved,  54. 
Dinter,  G.  F.,884. 
Directory  of  School  routine,  461. 

Aberdeen  in  1668, 469. 

Elgin  in  1649.  469. 

Peebles  In  1666,  468. 

Dunbar  in  1670, 468. 
Directory  of  Science  and  Art,  08. 
Discipline  In  Burgh  Schoola,  468. 

Sxblbltiona  of  temper  to  be  avoided,  468. 
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D'wpntes  in  Borah  8ch«>o>,  468. 
Doctor,  origin  of  title,  884. 

Kight  to  tvarb,  Sb4. 

De^^e  or.  885. 
Doctor,  or  A^pintant  In  Borgb  Schools,  409. 
Darmstadt,  school  stat1stlcij>,  859. 
Drawing  a  r^^l&r  branch  in  hII  cchools,  851* 
Drawing,  Schools  of,  69.  08,  851. 

1  mining  School  for  tfachvrs,  00, 04,  111. 

Valne  and  methods,  07. 

Borchett  67. 

Barnard,  850. 

Mann.  784. 

Decker,  30. 
Drawings  and  stndies  of  great  masters,  87. 

School  statistics,  800. 
Dresden,  Green  Vaults  of,  80. 
Drum,  tack  of,  461. 
Dablin,  national  institntlnns. 

Museum  uf  Irish  Indusiryt  78. 

Roval  Society,  78. 

College  of  Science,  183. 
Dncpetlanz,  Reform  Schools,  688. 
Dniihar,  Kariim«fnts,  466. 

ReiniUtions  as  to  discipline,  468. 
Dundee  Latin  School  in  1484,  45H. 
Dimfermline  Barffh  School,  457,  466. 
Donmanway  Model  Farm  School,  ITL 
Dneseldorf,  school  statistics,  800. 
Dosselthal  Refunn  School,  006. 
Dyce,  William,  48. 

Bdlnbnivh,  early  Lstin  School,  468, 464,  467. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  181. 

Watt  Institution.  183. 

trniversl  t.  140,  607.     • 
£dncation,  but*ines8  of.  75,  481. 

Man  as  the  fuhirct,  550. 
Education  department  in  England,  101. 
Bdncation  extiibitioti  in  IBM,  91. 
Bdncational  Mu!««uro.  mO. 
Elberfeld,  school  i^tatistics.  8^. 
Elementtry  Schools,  801.  805 
El^n  Academy.  4.M) 

Kegnla'ious  as  lo  Sunday  instmctions,  464. 
Ellis,  William,  social  science.  178. 
E«yot,  Sir  Thomas,  84. 
Eudownient>4  ol  schools,  868,  157. 
Englanil,  arts  and  fclcnce,  siS.  850. 

Itefotm  8cbo<ils  and  effurti*,  fi05. 
Englan  1  auU  Scotland  ct>mpared,  480,  465. 
Eutrlneering.  civil  and  mechanical,  141, 880. 
EngllMh  and  ClM<*slcal  High  School,  880. 
EngllHb  Uinguage,  417.  4i4,  480. 600. 
Kngliwh  peflsgo'jy,  417. 
Bugraviugs  to  British  Mnsenm,  81» 
ErtangenTUniversity,  847. 
Erskiue.  John,  Ure«  k  in  Scotland,  475. 
Eton  School,  income  from  eudowmenta,  40S. 

Scholnrs  to  a  class,  OoO. 
EveuiugexhibitUms,  55. 
S«Yart.WillUm.4:L 
Examination  of  Schools,  798. 

Science  and  Art  department   108i 

Art  Training  School,  118. 
Examination  uf  teachers,  781,  885. 
Examination  on  leavtug  gymnasium,  848. 
Example,  leachinir  by.  8bl. 
ExchsngK  of  duplicate  specimens,  117. 
Exhibitions  of  Industrial  Art,  885, 866. 

luteal,  104, 180. 

National.  884. 

International.  880. 
Emiiditures  fur  edacatlon  and  science, 

Belgium,  800. 

France,  C78. 

Great  Britain,  88, 181, 188. 

Wftrtembci^',  787. 

FactoiT  children  and  schools,  140. 866.  690. 
SVicnlties  in  olu  UuiversiUes,  88d. 


French  system,  887. 
F&lk,  John,  Refunn  School.  008. 
Family  life  and  education,  684. 

Reformatory  subjects  in,  610. 
Fees,  or  luiiion. 

Art  Schools,  101, 118. 

Burgh  Schools,  466,  471,  600. 

Gymnasiums,  806,  780. 

Primary  Schools,  730. 

Universities,  890. 
Female  Ilitfh  School.  8M. 
Females,  Schools  ut  Design,  48. 

Art  Training  School  in  Loudon,  118. 
Female  teaciiers.  887. 
Fergustm,  J.,  on  architectural  art,  85. 
Perrara  University,  804. 
Fine  Arts,  school  of,  884. 
First  Book  of  Discipline  cited,  456. 

Regulations  about  oolleifes,  456. 
Forestry,  Schools  of,  888.  805. 
Forbes,  S.,  educational  uses  of  museums,  117. 
Foremoi  In  Bntrlisb  workshops,  346. 
France,  educational  statistics,  881,  663. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  066. 

Secondary  teaching  of.  600. 

School  legislation.  1787  to  1806,  661. 

National  Institnte,  656. 

Superior  instruction,  888.  887. 

Inddstrial  art,  77,  880,  S4U,  848. 

Ofllciai  reports  on  foreign  systems,  577. 

Family  education.  588. 

Reform  Schools,  601.  616. 

German  estimate.  577. 
Frankfort,  school  system,  781, 860. 
Fraternity  of  pour  scholars,  783. 
Frankland,  ou  technical  edncatitm,  887. 
Frederick  11.,  regnlatious  fur  Schuols,  801,  800. 
Free  Church  In  Scotland,  i5S. 

Influence  on  school  superintendence.  469. 
Free  ffymnat>iumi«  m  0«*rmau  States,  845. 
Free  Hanseatlc  cities,  781.  ( 

Free  trade  and  technical  edncation,  880.  846. 
Freiburg,  University,  847. 
French  Laugnage  in  Scotch  Schools,  469. 

ComparecT wiui  th«*  Greek,  484. 
Furniture  makers,  value  of  art  culture,  840. 

Galleries  of  art,  84. 

Architecnral  conditions,  68. 
Gambling  in  Universities.  888,  468. 
Giiines  of  chance  forbidden,  468. 
Ganlen  for  teachers.  881. 

Reform  Schools,  688. 
Gentry  in  Scotch  Schools,  171.  474. 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Mudcru,  427. 
Geo  ogical  S«iciety,  30. 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  110. 
Germau  views  of  French  education,  677. 
Germsn  Reform  School,  560^^93. 

Historical  devek>pment,  696,  604. 

Giassiflcation  by  sex,  aee.  and  character,  606. 

Social  antecedents,  hciilin,  008. 

House  and  household  arrangements,  615,  619. 

Educational  corps,  housevoter.  684. 

Dai  T  routine,  htbor,  clothing,  meals,  etc,  6U&. 

Punishment  and  discipline,  684. 

RtfligUms    educaiiou— Sunday  employment, 
&i5,648. 

Discliarge,  after-care  and  results,  630. 
Germany,  Frimary  Schools,  743. 

Secondary  Scboiils,  843. 

Superior  and  Special.  847. 

Teachers*  Seminaries,  814. 
Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  487. 

Relative  valne,  .ostin  liberal  edncation,  481 
Geological  Society,  London,  80. 
Geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  110. 
Giesen,  Unlyersity,  817. 
Gladstone  on  classical  siodiea,  188. 
Glasgow,  Gramnuir  School,  468,  467. 

Gkdm  cl  Chancellor  in  1494, 455. 
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TJnlvewlty,  897. 
OUm,  palDtcd,  8S. 
Glaoneviu,  Model  Farm,  165. 
01oi*e>ator8  as  leacherc,  8S7. 
Government  Schoulp  of  DeeUnif  48. 
Gradati(m  of  Schools  for  cities,  846,  8&1. 
Grammar,  subjectn  included  in  term,  454. 
Gramitieii  to  mMSteni  in  Scotch  Schooln,  497 
Gratz,  (Schools  and  University,  846,  660. 
Great  Britain,  statistics,  81. 

Appropriations  to  education.,  38. 

Hcientific  iu)*tmction  in  1866,  M7. 

Teclinical  educaticn,  384. 
Grei'lc  language  in  Scotland,  454,  474 

lutroduition  into  Emsland,  474. 

£nsrli>h  Endowed  Schools,  148. 
Greifswald,  University,  534,  846. 
Group  payment  of  teachers,  168. 
Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill,  718. 

KeCurm  Schools,  688. 

Hahn,  Ludwig,  on  French  eancation,  677. 

Reviewed  bv  Renan,  577. 
Haldeman,  S.  S  ,  648. 
Halle,  Univi  rnity.  594.  846. 

School  (•ratlHtici^.  899. 
Hallam,  estimate  ot  school  learning  in  1400,  455. 
HambtiRf,  school  i^yscem,  781,  740,  859. 
Hacnikon,  Sir  William,  on  Pruiwlan  School8^745. 
Uanover,  area,  population,  744. 

Elemeiitary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary,  845. 

Superior,  M6. 

Special.  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  815. 
Hanover,  city  school  -"tatistics,  H5i^ 
Hartford,  Public  High  School,  d8U. 

Historical  development,  809. 

Plan  of  school-houoe  In  1P48,  881. 

Plan  of  Mhoolhouse  in  18(n,  40L 

Bfowu  Schuo),  4U7. 
Harrlib,  Samufl,  29, 191,  218. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  College  in  1651, 191. 
Hebrew,  lntr«»duccd  into  Bxuf^  SchooLi,  «78u 

Prestonpanr>,  477. 
Heine,  cfte<l,  424. 
Hesse-Darmr>tadt  and  Caspel,  744. 

Eiemeiiiary  Schools,  743. 

Secondary,  845. 

Superior.  846. 
.  Special.  H30. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  815. 
Hitchcock,  cited,  17). 
H  gginsoii,  John,  869. 
Higher  classes,  influence  of.  432. 
Higher  education  in  Great  Britain,  28. 
Higher  Town  School,  747. 
High  School,  ri-asons  for  a  public,  855,  879. 

Examples  of  results,  884. 
History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  426. 

ki  lative  value,  not  taught,  426. 
Hoadli'v,  C.  J.,  870. 
Hogarth,  William  and  rugliah  art,  65. 
HoTzapfel,  R.,  686. 
Hopiclns,  Edward,  809. 
Horticulture,  Royal  Society,  88. 
Homer,  Leonard,  77. 182. 
Howieaon,  John,  enaowment  of  Bchool.  4JS7. 
House-fkther  in  German  Reform  Schools,  613. 
Hullah,  instruction  in  music  by,  89. 
Humidity  in  heated  air.  69. 
Hunt,  Robert,  on  Miner's  School,  180. 
Husbandry  learning,  advancement  ot,  191* 

iJeas,  child's  entrance  into.  570. 
Ilhnois,  Teachers-  Aasociation,  519l 
Imagination  in  childhood,  509. 
Induna,  Teachers'  Aasociation,  522. 
India  servici',  competitive  examination,  181. 
Indnatrial  arts.  Importance  of  science  to,  52. 
lulaut  schools  aud  ganleua  in  Bdglnmi  807. 


Inspection,  Navigation  B  bonis,  lESl 

Art  and  ."cicnce  Schools,  102. 

Primary  SchooN.  887. 
International  Exhibiiiona,  225,  229. 

England,  45, 225. 

France.  234. 

Results,  225,  238. 

Annual,  2^. 
Tnruiiion,  and  its  conceptive  facolty,  567. 
Invi-ntion  in  machinery,  229. 
Ireland ,  133. 

Royal  College  of  Sciences,  109, 188. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  136. 

Agricultural  Education,  IGl. 

James  IT.,  Instractiona  in  ld04  by,  468. 
Juri  ^prudence.  847. 
Jurists,  University  of,  278. 

Keagy,  John  M.,  Memorial,  649. 
Key,  J.,  on  i'm^sian  Schools,  748. 
King's  College,  London,  170. 
Kirkpatrick,  Agricultural  Scho,'»l8,  601. 
Klelwcbc-r,  Reform  Schools.  601. 
Knowlcdi;. ,  rttlatlve  value  of,  421. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  466. 
KOnigsberg,  school  system,  859. 
KOiilu'sberg  University,  624,  846. 
Schools,  744. 

» 

Labor  and  Science,  union  by  WMtworth^  107. 
Laudori  (near  Dcnie)  ReJorm  School,  601. 
Loriie,  Fnrin  School  at,  169. 
Latin  Language,  in  Schools.  418.  422,  454. 

Lowe  on  Yaluu  of,  424. 

Milton.  29. 

Montaigne,  424. 

Gladstone,  43:1 

Temple,  417. 
^iMtiii  School  in  Scotland,  458. 

Statute  of  1491.458. 

Appointmcuiof  teachers,  454. 

Studii's,  4VI. 
r<atiii  School  in  Wflrtomberg,  711. 
Latin  verHifiCMtiou,  425. 
Landseer,  and  English  Art,  65. 
•^ngiiagc.  knowledge  of,  418,  422,  428.  66& 

True  value  of  the  study,  126. 
replace,  in  office.  428. 
r^w,  SchooN  of,  277. 
Learned  S(»cieties.  appropnationr  to,  24 
Le<!tnre  lee  at  iiologna,  wi. 
Liectuie  h  ill  at  bologna,  238. 
Li-ctufe  Scho  «1  in  Scotland,  458. 

Origin  a..d  {.rowth.  4«)6. 
Lectures  at  the  old  Universities,  3X*. 
Lectures  in  art(*,  26. 
Lectures,  tench  ng  by,  75. 
Lefchtcn^teln.  Reform  School,  601 

Normal  School,  597. 
Leipzig,  school  system,  859. 

University,  846. 
Licentiate  at  Boldgna,  289. 
Licbig  cited.  245. 

>Mchi  and  heat  in  Art  GallerleB,  6flL 
Lifit  tenure  of  teachers^  office,  470. 
Lindvuh'tf,  Relorm  School  and  Brotheriiood,  606 
Lipne,  Detmold,  and  SchatunbeiXt  'l4Ai 

Elementary  Schoola,748. 

Secondary.  845. 

Supeiior,  646. 

Special,  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  81& 
Literary  Institutiona.  science  in,  137. 

Endowed  Public  Schools  in  Engkind,  18T. 

Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  188. 

London  University  exaimnations,  189. 

Universities  of  Scotland,  140. 
Loan  10  public  exhibitions,  84. 
Local  Technical  CoUegea,  9M,  245. 
L'Kike,  John,  ou  acieutlflc  studies,  80. 
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London,  British  Art  68. 

BkltishMaaeam^a. 

Art  HaUnod  CtellerT,  fH. 

Art  Training  Hchool,  111. 

College  of  Chemistry,  1S8. 

Boonomlc  Botany,  7W. 

Geology,  71. 

Horticnltnre,  88. 

Mine«,  71, 182. 

Portrait  Gallery,  01 

Metaiioivica]  Laboratory,  IM. 

NavijAiion  School  147. 
Lowe,lU>bert,  491. 

01a«»ical  education,  481. 

Geography,  andent  and  modem,  487. 

Histories,  ancient  and  modem,  490,  489L 

Lfttnguage,  ancient  and  modem,  429. 

Deflciencles  In  Public  Schools,  498. 
UniverHltlc,  428. 

Knowledge  of  nature,  499. 

Bdttcatiotial  endowments.  480. 

Lower  claMeK,  relation  to  hlj^her,  489. 
Lfibeck,  739, 740. 
Lfil)eck,  school  system,  8391 

Msgdebnn;;,  Khool  system.  889. 

Maitie,  Teachers'  AstKx:iaUun. 

Man  as  the  subject  of  education,  669. 

Manchester,  Owens  College,  191. 

Mann,  Uoiace,  "ISl,  898. 

Manual  Labor  and  Mechanical  Dexterity,  960. 

Marine  Bnglneer,  109,  998. 

Macwaihnmstts,  Drswinff  in  Public  Schools,  961. 

State  Teacher's  Association,  699. 
Mather,  Cotton,  cited,  869. 
Mathematicians  in  business,  498* 
Mathematics,  School  of,  294, 8IS. 
Maibematics  as  a  study,  499. 
Maturity  ex&nnnatiou,  848. 
MX'riecit«d,478. 
Mechanic  Insiiintions,  81,  75. 
Mechanics,  Scbo«>l  of,  938. 
Mecklenbnns-Sch^^erln  snd  StreUts,  m 

Blemenury  Schools,  744, 

Secondary,  846. 

Superior  816. 

Special,  8S0 

Teachers'  SeminsHes,  MS. 
Melville  on  Bunch  Scho«»ls  in  1970, 4TB. 
Meiallnixical  Luboratory  in  Lmdon,  199. 
Metalltuiisis,  trainlus  of,  99. 
Mettray  AijTicultursl  Colony,  801,  601. 
Michigan,  Teachers'  AsMiclstinn,  689. 
M-ddle  Agei>,  Universities  of,  978. 
Middle  chws  In  Scotland,  486. 

Bdiicaii'in  fur,  421. 
Milttar}'  and  Nnval  Schools,  England,  91, 144. 

Germany,  888. 
Mill,  J.  S..  Classical  Studies,  419. 
Military  Musio,  41. 
Milton,  John,  Trsctate,  97,  181. 
Mtud,  stages  of  develoumeui,  679. 
MiUi-s,  Schouli*  of,  Bngland,  71, 191 

(Jinnany,  866. 
Minnesota,  Teachers*  Association,  688. 
Mixu«i  Schools  as  to  sex,  600. 
Mo'iel  AgricnlturMl  Schoohi  in  Ireland,  16S,  171. 
Modeua  UtiiversHy,  807. 
Modern  H. story  should  be  studied,  496. 
Mtnlern  Lsn^uages,  148,  429. 
Modem  Sctiool  of  Science  and  Languages,  148. 
Mon  Mse  La*  in  School,  458. 
MoiitM^ier,  University  at,  817. 
Mtiming.  esrly  work  In  Burefa  f^hool,  468. 
Motherrlnfluenoe  on  the  cbfld,  675. 
M<»salcf>  in  art  culture,  82. 
Mnndella  on  Tei-hnlcal  Bilncatlon,  987. 
Munich,  school  system,  809. 
Mllnster.  school  system,  869. 

University.  694,  846. 
Museums  of  Matuial  Science,  117, 119. 


Music,  instruction  in,  791. 

Schools  of,  860. 
Naples,  University  of,  806, 
Napoleonic  organiaation  of  Universities,  8^, 

686. 
Nspcleon  cited.  498. 
Nation  In  Universities,  B11. 
National  Gallery,  42. 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  68. 
National  Fortnill  Gallery.  99. 
Nature,  laws  to  be  studied,  26,  i95. 
Natural  History,  Mnseums.  117. 
Navigation  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  63, 74, 146 

Plan  of  reorganization,  150. 

RusHell's  plan,  998. 
Nhval  Architecture,  100. 

Bnglish  School  of;  146,  160l 

French  School,  145. 

Russvirs  p  an  for,  928. 
Nfwton,  Ii>aac,  87. 
NeWi>ort,  Coddington  School,  410. 
New  Y«irk,  Teachers'  Association,  684. 
Nieht  Classes  in  Drawing.  99. 09. 
NoDle  ramllies  In  Burgh  S<*hools,  471. 

CauKs  of  withdrawal,  471. 
Normal  Schools  in  Germany,  814. 
Norway,  Elementary  and  Secondary  8chools,'408 
Notary  of  University,  888. 
Noltinirham,  Iscemakers  on  Paris  Exhibition, 

240. 
Nflrembenr.  school  system,  869. 
Nurses,  inbtltntlons  u>r  training,  6S9. 

Obligation  of  child's  school  attendance,  680. 
Object  teaching,  Milton,  27. 

Uoole,  io. 
Ob'*ervatlon,  fluulty  and  habit  of, 

Baruaid,  260. 

Buit:heit,58l 

Mann,  785. 

Fort)es,  118. 

Blecke  664 
Ohio,  Teachers'  Associations,  646. 
OUIbam.  Schtntl  of  Scifuco  aud  Art,  187. 
Opnonsi  Studies  in  American  ColleKes.  488w 
Ordinal  >  aud  extraunUnatyJecturea at  Bologna, 

•V9» 

Ordinary,  meaning  as  applied  to  books,  884. 
Omamei  tal  Art, 

Pnndplesof,  115. 

French  supt  rioriry  in,  948. 
Oruhaii  Houses  and  Astlums,  896. 

Experience  In  Hilesia  in  1848,  608. 

Organized  on  Bongii-Ilouse  plan,  615. 
I  Outwsrd,  knowled};'^  snd  mastery  o(  the,  665. 
Over-educatiu^,  no  dango*  of,  60. 

Craniiier  oi-,  60. 
Owen  J<ihn,l94. 
Owens  CoU^  in  Manchester,  194. 

Padua  Unlverdlty,  896. 

Purt'uts,  duty  of  in  <'dncatlnn,  481. 

Children  lu  RtMormatory,  6l5. 
Paris  Unlvt  i>|ty,  800. 

Pattison.  Mark,  on  Prussian  Schools,  TdB^  687. 
Pavia.  University  «t.  808. 
Psxfon,  c>ncribntlim  to  architecture,  939. 
Payment'*  on  results,  lOL 
Pfasants*  lii  h  Schoo).  "ibO. 
Peckhsm,  BIrkbeck  ^chtNil,  llS. 
Peebles,  Bur^fh  Sch'iol,  408. 
Penitentiaries  snd  Houses  of  Correction,  600. 
Perceptive  Faculties.  670. 
Pertii.  Gnimrasr  6cho<il  in  1690, 456,  476. 
Perugia  University,  807. 
Pestaloaxi  and  Reiorm  Schools,  604. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  89. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  199.  ' 
Physirn<  Sciences  In  EdocatiOD,  418. 
Pica  L;n.versUy,  801. 
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Flatt.  John,  on  Rcl«nee  teaching,  119. 

Playfliir,  L.,  on  SclentlflG  SnaataUoiia,  7L 

Plays,  furbldden,  408. 

Plays  and  Gaines  in  Reform  Schoolf,  688L 

Plays  in  childhood,  ofBce  of;  SOB. 

Ponderation.  science  of,  4StL 

Pope  cited,  498. 

PortsmoDth.  Naval  Academy,  145. 

Polytechnic  Schools,  8fi8w 

Potsdam,  school  system,  8B8. 

Practical  Art,  department  o^  46. 

Prague,  school  system,  8C0. 

university,  SM. 
Player  to  be  offfred  by  each  papil,  403. 

Reform  School,  635. 
Presbyierial  Schoul  aaperfnimdenfe.  4S8L 
Prestonpans,  Triliugnal  bcuooi,  4fi7, 4t'i. 
Prince  Albert,  45. 

Address  at  Binnlnsham,  1S5. 

International  Bidiibititm  of  1851.  296. 
Private  SchooK  p«t>hibited  in  Scotland,  4C1. 
Prizes  in  Schools  of  Art,  96,  9& 

Science,  102. 

Navigation,  151. 
Progress,  idea  of,  mrt  in  odacatiou,  437. 
ProTessors  at  Boiogita,  Stti. 

How  elected  at  Psnna,  309. 
Profession,  ediicati««n  for,  319. 
Promotion  in  Public  Sctioolo,  883,  473. 
Promotion  at  Bolo^nia  and  Padu .,  398,  H^\ 
Provincial  Sch.  tif  Science  in  Great  Britain,  78. 
Providencf ,  Thayer  school-l  ou»e,  41:^ 
Prussia,  area,  popalation,  144. 

Elementary  Schools,  144. 

Secondary,  846. 

Superior,  846. 

Special,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries.  815. 
Prussia,  Primal^  Sch<Mili<,  746. 

Subjects  and  Methods  of  instmction,  787. 

Le^al  provision  respecting  teacueni,  819. 

Elementary  Schools,  748. 

Secondary  Schools,  BtSw 

Superior  8ch<»olii.  M6. 

SpeciHl  Schools,  8S0. 

Teachers'  Sfmiiiarics,  816. 
Public  srants>  in  aid  of  science,  94. 180. 166. 
Public  School^,  iiifluonceof  eudowmeuia,  -181. 

Influence  on  public  proc^perity,  888^ 

Ranred  Schools  in  England,  606. 
Randall,  Superiority  oi  French  Art,  341. 
Rauhe  Hans,  liough-Ilonitti,  Hambui^,  39^ 
Kealia,  746. 

Real  Schools  in  aii  Germany.  845. 
Ressonlng.  Analytic  Mode,  438. 
Recitations  iu  French  Schools,  683. 
Rector  in  Scotch  Lntin  Schoob,  464, 409. 
Rector  in  Univcrsiiiee,  981. 

Bologna.  381. 

Padua,  397. 

Ferrara  801 

Paris,  811. 
Recreation  and  Rest  on  Sunday,  637. 
Redgrave  on  Brit  ieh  Art,  6^3. 
Redhiil,  Reform  School,  616. 
Reform  in  neglected  and  criminal  youth,  638. 
Reform  School,  true  idea  of,  690. 
Regent,  or  Doctor,  in  Scotch  Schoola,  469. 
Reggio,  Univfr»it>,  807. 
Rclnthaller,  St.  Mai  tin  School,  S98l 
Religion  iu  I'mi^hian  Sch4>ols,  791,  798. 
Renan,  E.,  Article  by,  677. 
Repetition,  moMning  of  at  Bologna,  896. 
Representation  in  Giiveniment, 436. 
Reproduction  of  original  worlds,  84. 
Reusa,  area,  population.  741. 

Schools,  744,  8ia  846.  880. 
Reval,  Russia,  Reform  School,  COL  870. 

Richard.  James,  early  bequest  to  Hartford, 
Rich  and  poor  childiun  In  same  school,  881. 


Bleckei,  Man  as  the  subject  of  education,  6M. 
Robim>on,  J.  C,  Musemn  of  IndusU7,77. 
RoUlns's  Sindies  cited,  686. 
Rome.  University  at,  804. 
Hostork.  scho«)l  system,  8S9. 

University,  846. 
Row,  Johr,  early  teacher  of  Greek,  475w 
K(>y»t  Academy  of  Arti*.  41. 
Royal  Academy  of  Mu»ic,  88l 
Uova)  Galleries  of  Art,  41. 
Royal  Institution,  87. 
Uo^al  Society  in  London,  m. 
Hi>yal  Sch(K>f  of  Mines.  133. 
Rtiuifurd.  Count  (B.  Thompson),  87* 
Russia,  UeA>rm  School.  604. 
Russel  Scott,  Technical  University,  MIS, 

Sailors,  education  of,  328. 
SaUries,  University,  origin  of.  990. 
Salaries  of  Tt-acbun  in  Scotland,  465. 

Ancient  Bnrgh  Schools,  466. 

Practice  of  b«iarding  round,  406. 
Salerno,  Medical  Schixil,  374. 
Sslvador  and  SL  Leonard  Colle(;e,  697. 
Sitmnelson,  technical  skill,  888. 

Report  on  Scienti6c  instruction,  MT. 
Sang  School  in  Scotland,  47s. 
Savigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ag««,372k 
Saxon  Principalities,  populatioii,  area,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  741. 

Secondary  Schools,  846. 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

Special  SchiN)lti,  8S0. 

Teacher*'  Seminaries,  744.  fiSS. 
Sax  my,  population  ar«ni.  etc.,  TI4 

Elemeiitaiy  Schools,  '4-*4. 

Secondary  Schools,  846. 

Supe»  ior  Schools.  846. 

Special  Schoolv,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  858. 
Scholarship  and  Exhibitions,  lu4. 
School  ol  Art  deAned.  96. 
School  ships  for  neglected  boys,  939. 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  160. 
School  Commissioner  on  Tecnuical  Bdocatioiu 

385. 
School  nession  in  Burgh  School,  463. 

'i'lmo  for  opening,  463. 
School-li'msto,  plans  of,  in 

Hartforu,  Public  High  school,  40L 
Bmwn  School,  4U7. 

Newport,  Coddington  bchool,  410. 

Providence,  Thayer  School,  413. 
Schwarzburg.  Uudoidstadt,  and  Sonderhausen, 

Science  and  Art  In  Great  Britain,  7. 

Contents  of  chapteri^,  6. 
Science  Schools  and  Classes,  46.  68. 3Ci 
Sci<M:ce  and  Art  Department.  28,  ••9. 
HlHiuricai  development,  46. 
FuDCtiona  of,  49. 
Total  expenditures  on.  48b 
OiganiZHiiou  in  1869  101. 
Science  Deiwi  tment,  46, 101. 
Science  Directory,  49, 101,  906. 
Sciences  enc«»urageu  in  England,  101. 
Scientific  reseanbes  nhoula  be  encouraged,  36. 
School  routine  in  Burgh  Schools,  461. 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  j80. 
Science  In  Secondary  School*.  148, 187,  868. 
Science  in  Universities.  188, 14a 
Scotland,  area,  pf>pulation.  367. 
1.  Parochial  i*ch<iol  syrt4jm,  369^ 
Histocfcal  development.  369. 
8.  Secondai^  instruction,  468. 
Historical— A bemcthy.  Perth,  Stiriing,  4BX 
Cat  I  edral,  monasteries,  convents,  458. 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  466. 
Allocation  of  church  pn)|ierry  to  schoola,  4OT. 
Directory  of  penitauent  Sch«N>li*,  461. 
Dally  routine- Sunday  work,  461, 461 
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Salaries  and  fees  of  teachers,  408. 
Scbolan,  social  status.  471. 
Promotion  from  class  to  class,  471. 
8abiect  of  instnictioD,  474. 

8.  ^n^▼ersltie^  140. 

4.  Science  aad  Art,  181. 
ScQlptnre,  Si. 

8ea-golng,  dlsconrased  by  parents,  157. 
Secession  fh>m  Bstab.  Charch  In  Scotland,  4SB. 
Sexes  In  Befurm  Schools,  607. 
Sheepshanks'  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  68. 
Ship-owners,  edocatlon  o^  t9. 
Shipley,  founder  of  Society  of  Arts,  8S. 
Silence  in  school  hours,  408. 
Siljestrom,  P.  A.,  tribute  to,  708. 
Sii^onmey,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  878. 
Silesia,  Law  respecting  Catholic  Schools,  808. 
Simson.  Bector  of  Perth  Oram.  School,  456, 475. 
Sisterhood  of  Teachers  for  Redorm  Schools,  688. 
Sloans.  Sir  Hans,  49. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  geometry  and  mechanics,  81. 
Social  inilnence  of  good  schools,  881. 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  88,  835 
South  Kensington  Museum.  54,  77, 100. 
Spelling  neglected  in  liberal  education,  489. 
St.  Andrew^s  University,  097. 
Stanley,  Lord,  on  Scientific  Lectures,  75. 
State,  relation  to  schools,  431. 
State  interposition,  utility  of,  51. 
Stettin,  school  system,  859. 
Steiger,  E.,  Modem  German  Pedafcogy,  90S. 
Stevens,  L.,  on  Prussian  Schools,  880. 
Study,  chief  Instrument  of  education,  418. 
Studies,  help  each  other,  419. 
Siudlnm  Oenerale,  804. 
Stuttgart,  school  system,  8S9. 
Subjects  of  Instruction: 

Arithmetic,  477,  TBI. 

Composition.  4T7.  78-1. 

Catechism,  804, 888. 

Clashes,  47B. 

English,  477. 

Grammar.  454,  477,  78S. 

Greek,  475.  * 

Hebrew,  476. 

Latin,  478. 

Ma!*lc,  478. 

Religion  791,  798.  888. 
Subjects  of  Inntmctlon  In, 

Ancient  Bun;h  8cho<»ls,  474. 

Elementary  Schools,  745,  798. 

Secondary  Schools.  848. 
Substitute)*  for  professors  800 
Sunday  In  Bef«srm  Schools,  687 
Sunday,  exercises  for  Bur^  Scholars,  463. 

Elsrin  and  PeebleV  Directory,  468. 

Edliiburgh  and  Aberdeen,  464. 
Snndny  Schools  In  1783,  861. 
Superior  Public  Instruction.  887,  847. 
Sweden,  Elementary  Schools,  707. 
Swltz«'rland,  Reform  Schoitls,  601, 604. 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  887. 
Syndiens,  University,  888, 898. 

Teachers*  Institute,  value  of,  857. 
Teachers  In  Germany,  818. 

Seminaries,  814,  844. 
Teachers,  professional  training,  819. 

ElemenUry,  818, 814, 819,  8^. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  744, 818. 
Teachers,  tenure  of  office  In  Scotland,  454, 470. 

Sunday  labor  enforced,  465. 

Salaries  and  fees,  465,  468. 

Bleis-silver,  and  bent  gratuity,  409. 
Teachers'  visits,  105. 
Technical  Schools  and  University,  11, 199, 819. 

Barnard's  Report,  11,  851. 

Russeirs  plan,  819. 
Temple,  Frederic  William,  417. 

Greek  and  Roman  language,  417. 


Thompson,  Benjamin,  37. 

Thompson,  O.  P.,  on  Manual  Labor,  969. 

Tooli>,  use  o^  to  be  learned,  106. 

Tractate  on  Education,  by  Milton,  181. 

Training  School  of  Drawing  and  Art,  60. 

Training  School  for  Reibrmatoiy  Teachers,  680. 

Trade  Museums,  108. 

Trieste,  school  system,  8S9. 

Triuitv  Board  and  House,  147. 

Turbulence  of  scholars  in  Scotland,  478. 

Turin  University,  808. 

Tntilingen,  model  Reform  School  building,  618. 

Uniformity  of  Instruction  in  France,  903. 
Universal  Exhibitions,  1851, 1861,  1866,  885, 989. 
Unlventity— psst  and  present,  978L 

Belifium,  40O. 

Englandll88.  884. 

France,  800,  838. 

Germany,  846. 

Italy,  97& 

SwitzerUind,  846. 
Universities  of  Scotland,  897. 

Endowments  of,  465. 

Effected  by  Bni^gh  Schools,  478, 601. 
University  endowmeuti*,  430. 
Uiiiversltyman,  498. 

Deflciencies  In  his  education,  498. 
Uses  of  knowledge,  418, 494. 

Vans,  Aberdeen  Latin  School,  456. 
Verbalia,  745. 
Vercelli.  University,  808. 
Vernacular,  avoided  in  Latin  Schools,  408. 
Vernacular,  In  Geroian  Scboolt^  806. 
Veterinary,  schools  and  instruction  In,  176,  858. 
VIcenaa,  Univt-rsity,  808. 
Vienna,  school  system,  859.    Univ6rsit3%  846. 
Vis  tit  to  Museum  oi  Practical  Geology,  188. 
Museums  of  Science  aud  Art,  110, 131. 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  schools,  744. 
Warming  Galleries  of  Art,  60. 

SchooPhoUHes.  403. 
Water-ooiur  paintings,  67. 
VVa  t  InHtitution  ana  Memorial,  188. 
Websier  and  British  Art,  65. 
Whlt<>,  Anilrew,  letter  on  M&ntial  Labor,  861. 
Whtworth,  Sir  Jat<e|>h.  107. 194. 
Wliit  worth  Scholarships  for  mechanical  science 

and  skill,  106. 
Wichern,  John  Henry,  689. 

Qeriiian  Relbrm  School,  589. 
Wiesbaden,  school  sy^teIll,  869. 
Worcester  Technical  Institute,  850. 
Workingmeu*8  Colleger  70. 
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Vzanklln  School  hoaw,  WMhlngtoD,  688. 

Pnternal  fMUnga,  818. 

Vroe  OommiwioiUf  MH. 

Free  Seholanhlps,  676- 

Vtm  serrloes,  XM. 

Fniioh  Language,  188, 303. 

Its  aTennes  to  Uterafcare,  301, 601. 
Fboudi,  J41IU  AxraoaT,  616. 

AddraM  to  StudttQta  of  St.  Andnwi,  616. 

Aneient  BngUHli  aud  Scotch  UniTtnltSei,  616. 

Ol^t  of  Modern  Schools— High  and  Low,  618. 

Xdueation  ahoald  prepan  for  ocenpations,  619. 

Higher,  le«  classical  and  ornamental,  631. 

Literature  as  a  nroftinion,  628. 
Frugality,  8j0,  858. 

FmXBBj^BOMAS,  89. 

Memorj— Books— Trarel,  90. 
ChOleries  of  Art,  235,  618. 
Qames,  of  chance,  48. 

Athl«tks,  767. 
Qardenlng,  79. 

Garrison,  Library  and  Reading  room,  640. 
Geddea,  Prof,  of  Aberdeen,  696. 
Genemi  Culture,  161,  '^86. 467. 
Oenexal  JCdncation,  lae  basis  of  Pmfewlonal,  498. 

Austria,  916. 

Bararia,  813. 

BngUnd,  593. 

France,  294. 

Prussia,  296. 
OnrrrA,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
OeneTa,  Children's  School  FestiTal,  898. 
G«nins,  without  wisdom,  284. 
Gentlemen  Cadets  In  KngUsh  MUitaiy  Schools,  667. 
Geography,  61.  68, 487. 
Geology,  66.  496. 

Geometry,  OeecriptlTe,  68,  880, 786. 
Geometry,  scientiAo  and  practical,  469, 490. 
German  Bible,  274. 

German  Bmpire,  NaTal  Education,  886. 
Gwman  Language  and  Literature,  3u2, 480 
German  Scholarship,  487. 
Gilford,  cited,  136. 
Girls,  Education  of,  8^.  663. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  869. 

Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  879. 

Walter  SaTage  Landor,  881. 

Sir  James  Mackhitosh,  888. 
Olabus,  Cantonal  SUtlstics,  886. 
Globes,  43, 18d,  166. 
God,  in  Ufo  and  Education,  81,  86, 381. 

Instruction  respecting,  10, 60. 

Beveience  of,  11,  68716, 81,  218,  628. 

Old  and  New  Testament  ;*crijp.,  teaching  of^  274« 
GoRBt.  John  Woltoam  Yok,  0. 

Csriyie's  estimate  of  Ifanderjahre,  9. 

Pedagogic  Frorinoe, — ReTerence,  II. 

Fear,  not  a  religloos  element,  II. 

Keligions,  EthuM  and  i*hllneophlcal,ReTerence,  12. 

LeMon  of  <Thrist's  Ufo  and  teaching,  18. 

BeTerence  for  what  is  beneath.  14. 

Children's  Aptitudes  and  Inclinations,  16. 

Sense  of  the  Beautiful,  16. 

Earnestness— Liberty  of  Action — Art,  16. 
Goldsmith,  Outbk,847. 

Essay  on  Education,  847. 

Boarding  SchooU,  and  Priyate  Schools,  847. 

Teachers  and  Ushers,  848. 

Ttomperance,  Uardlhood.  Franlity ,  849. 

MoclianieB,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  861. 

Home  Education,  868. 

Knowledge  of  Self  and  the  World,  854. 

Foreign  Travel— Unirenltlet,  866. 
Goliath  Training  Ship,  681. 
Good  breedlng7a9,  idiS,  318. 347. 
Goodenough,  Oapt  J.  O.,  Naral  Iducatlon,  946. 
Good-humor,  184. 
Good-manners,  186, 348, 347. 
Oovemment  or  Family  and  School.  36, 81, 41, 76. 
GmdnatloD,  in  MiUtarr  Schools,  680, 768. 
Graduation,  MlUtaiy  Schoola,  808. 


Orunmar,  48, 166. 

Gratitude,  186. 

Grafitation,  L*w  of,  defied  by  Tkbto-tamen,  461. 

OraubOnden  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 

Gbeat  BmiTAUi,  Military  and  .NaTal  Systems, 689, 688. 

Military  Education  and  Schools,  686. 

NaTal  and  Maritime  Schools,  968. 
GaucB,  Kingdom  of.  Educational  Statistics.  407 
Qraek  Lsnguage  and  Literature.  466,  601,  700. 

Uistorlcal  deTelopment  in  school,  4%. 

Pedagogical  esthnate,  601. 

Chatham ,  13S-  Gladstone,  484. 

CiOKBO,  167  Lowe,  424 

BeQuincey,  300.  NIebuhr,  174. 

Fronde,  620. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  a  NaTal  College,  941. 

Necessity  for,  by  London  Times  and  E.J.  Beed,948. 
Grimke,  Thomas  S  ,  280. 
Orineus,  Simon,  878. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  877. 

CouTersation  with  Ascham,  877. 
Growth,  principle  of,  in  education,  486. 
Gunnell,  Mr.,8S9. 
Gunnery  Practice,  616, 821, 948. 
Gymnastics,  66, 68, 899. 

With  Music,  66. 

Habit,  Reliance  of  the  Teacher,  83. 
Habit  of  Mind,  446. 
Habits,  personal,  89|186. 
Hals,  Sir  Matsbw,  i7. 

AdTlce  to  his  gmndsons,  77. 
Hall,  Jossrii,  81. 

Letter  to  Lord  Denny— ordering  of  a  Bay,  81. 

Advice  for  all  rarts  of  men,  86. 

Letter  to  Mr.  MUward— Study  and  Meditation,  84 
Hamilton,  Sik  Wiluam,  461. 

Mathematics  as  mental  discipline,  461. 
Handicraft,  619. 622, 680. 
Handwriting.  17'i,^. 
Happiness,  102, 147, 277. 
Uardwicke,  Lord,  28S. 
Hardening  the  Body,  849. 
Harrow  School,  modem  side,  693. 
Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Street  School,  666. 
Ilassler,  F.  R.,  725. 
Haard,  Games  of,  43. 
ilasing,  770,  796. 
Health,  82, 147,  876, 628,  868. 

OTertasked  in  school,  480,  867. 
Heart-knowledge,  118, 204. 
Heart-wisdom.  102, 188, 286. 
Heart-learning,  480. 
Heat  and  Electricity,  study  of.  494. 
Hebrew  and  Pagan  Religions,  18. 
Heine,  cited,  424. 
HiuiPBiY,  Arthur,  469. 

Claims  of  Botanical  Science,  409. 
Hercules,  Choice,  97. 
Ukrscbbl,  Sir  Joun  F.  W.,  457. 

Mathematics  In  school  curriculum,  467. 

Taste  for  reading,  206. 
Henog,  Colonel,  710. 
lleyne,  627. 

nigh  Schools,  Plans  for,  667. 
HiUhouse.  James  A..  'A^. 
HInta  on  reading,  215. 
History,  sul^t  of  Reading  and  StndT,  61, 600. 

Bacon.  108.  Locke,  160. 

Carlyle,626.  Mill,  501. 

Chatham ,  148.  Mcbuhr ,  172. 

Johnson,  15, 288.  Sedgwick,  228. 

Macanlay,644.  Whately.llS. 

Hoboken,  SteTens  Institute,  669. 
HoDOSOK,  W.  B.,442. 

Chunlcal  Instruction :  ita  Use  and  Abuse,  iQ, 
Holberg,  Baron,  857. 
Holidays  for  Children,  48,  89<l. 
Holland,  School  Statistics,  409. 
Home  Educatlnn  with  Public  Schools.  38, 883. 
Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  869. 
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Honesty,  67, 178. 

UooKBB.  JoHK,  study  of  Botany,  472. 
Uorteiuiaii,  m  an  Untor,  16S. 
Honc«,  17, 82, 181, 187, 1«U74, 688. 


Uwpttal  work  for  VComeD, 

Tninlng  School  for  Nurses,  888,  884. 
Houghton,  Lordjjue  of  Transl&tionf,  468. 
Houaekeeirfng,  867. 
Household  Ordering  and  Ezpenaes,  867. 
HuxLBT,T.  H.,478. 

Study  of  Zoology,  474. 
Hnmanbdng  Influence  of  Lettera,  418. 621. 
Humility,  a  lemon  of  science,  870, 460, 628. 
Husbandry,  79, 166. 
Hytho,  School  of  Musketry,  624. 

loiLAKD,  Educational  Condition,  411. 

Idleness,  88, 182. 

Ignorance,  courage  to  own.  199, 621. 

Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 
imteracy  In  Swltaerland  and  United  States,  408. 
Imagination,  120,  422. 
ImitatlTe  Instinct  in  Children,  891. 
Impatience,  866,  879. 
Impulse,  wisdom  by,  284. 
Inclination  and  Incredulity,  468. 
Industrial  elementj79,  lOi ,  866,  619. 
Independence,  96, 268, 619. 
Indian  Cadetshipe,  670,  677. 
Inlhntry,  668. 
Influence,  nature,  kinds,  andpower,  887. 

Unconscious  and  indirect,  888,  891. 
Information,  not  education,  486. 
Ingratitude,  184. 

Inspector,  in  IfiUtaxT  Schools,  290, 687,  T68. 
InstincUre  opinions,  117. 
Intellectual  education,  474. 
Inrestlgatlon,  Ihculty  of,  489. 
ITALT,  Educational  Statistics,  406. 
Isoorates,  example  of  wise  diadplime,  27 

Jarry,  General, 660. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  724,  727. 

Jest,  sul^fcts  exempt  from,  177. 

Jester,  in  Society,  181. 

Job,  Book  of,  286. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  187, 202,  860. 868. 

TraTd,  History,  Printhig.  288. 

Conversational  power,  187. 

Talents  and  Education,  869. 

Classical  Studies,  860. 

Corporal  Punishment,  859,  868. 
Jones,  Agnes  Elizabeth,  886. 

Urerpool  Training  8ch(x>l  for  Nurses,  884. 
Jones,  Sir  >\Mlliam.  868. 
Judgment,  want  of,  in  educated  men,  460. 

TnJned  br  natural  science,  462,  466. 
Jukes,  l^f.,  accidental  bias  to  QeolQgy,  477. 
Junior  Military  Schools,  867. 
'   Austria,  806. 

Englandg^661. 

France,  287. 

Prussia.  297. 

United  States,  826, 867,  867. 
JuTenal,  176. 

Kahn,  Baron,  806. 
Kiel  Naval  Academy,  886. 
Navigation  School,  886. 
Kennedy,  Gen.  Shaw,  School  Military  Drill,  871 
KneUer  Hall.  Military  Music  8chocl,e26. 
Knox,  John,  616, 626. 
Knowledge,  love  of,  16. 

Knowledgj,  is  not  science  or  education,  480, 489. 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  16, 100. 279. 
Kusaacht,  Normal  School  and  Scherr,  402. 
Kyrte,  John,  the  Man  of  Ross,  286. 

Labor,  80, 8^,  204, 616, 626. 
Labomtoiy  work,  496. 


LaBmydre,  127. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  877. 

Land  Measuring,  or  Suxreying  School,  661* 

Lamdor,  WALTsa  S.,  877. 

Imaginary  Conyersatlon,  877. 
Language,  command  of,  how  got,  124. 

Chatham,  144.  Mure,  872. 

Brougham,  168.  Niebuhr,  176. 

Pitt7l66. 
Languages,  196,  446,  446. 

Ancient,  162,  461,  466, 483,  646. 

Modem,  201,  468,  600,  644. 

Labor  of  mastering,  lo8, 198. 

Faculties  exercised,  196,  446. 
Latin  Language  and  literature.  468, 601. 

Chatham,  6ii0.  Milton,  164.  < 

DeQuincey,  201.  Niebuhr,  171. 

Hale^  77.  Parker,  466. 

Latin  Language  in  Scotch  UniTenitles,  700. 

MiUtary  Schools,  297,  801.  802,  818, 646. 

Value  assigned  in  Marks,  o77. 
Laughter.  186. 
Lavater,  184. 
Laws  of  Natur«t,  41^. 
Law,  Trade  or  Profession  of,  168, 161. 
I.«eam,  by  teaching,  496. 

Learner,  ol]ject  or  education  to  make  a  good,  44T. 
Learning,  and  Experience,  447. 
Learning,  162. 

Pope's  idea  of  alltUe,  ir4. 
Lecture,  and  the  Book,  compared,  196.  473. 

Talue  for  accurate  knowledge,  198,  ^7. 
Leftt>y,  MiOo^'Oeneml,  686. 
Lending,  and  suretyship,  268. 
Lent,  8V2. 

LeRoy,  on  Education  in  Spain,  648,  878. 
Lemon  on  Botany,  491. 
i^ter- writing,  141, 872, 886. 
Lexington  Military  Institute,  826. 
Uberal  education,  different  aspects,  106,  417. 

Bacon,  108.  Johnson,  869. 

Cariyle,  624.  Locke,  146. 

Chatham,  129.  Lowe,  421. 

Doderiln,  486.  Macaulay,  288, 440. 

Donaldson.  485.  Mill,  499. 

DeQulnroy,  118.  Mflton,  161. 

Gladstone.  488.  Niebuhr.  169. 

Famday,  460.  Owen,  476. 

Fronde,  616.  Temple,  417. 

Goldsmith ,  847.  Tyndall ,  481. 

Hamilton,  18.  Whately,  106. 

Hale,  77.  Wbewell,  468. 

Huxley,  478.  Wilson,  488. 

Jacobs,  4^. 
Library,  206,  ai9, 216. 
Uberty  of  Action,  16. 
Lie,  and  Lying,  86, 268. 
Ufe,  147,  278. 

Light,  type  of  silent  Influence,  888. 
Unnsens,  471. 

literature,  as  a  vocation ,  194. 
literature,  of  knowlinlge,  and  power,  199. 
Literature,  part  of  libeml  culture,  419,  600. 
literary  character,  227. 
Littleton,  on  Travel,  287. 
listener,  184. 
Local  Attachment,  211. 
Looks,  Johsi.  146. 

Essay  on  Study— aims  and  method,  146. 

Univerrity  Estimate  of  his  Philosophy,  810. 
Logical  Facultv,  488. 
Logic,  196, 608. 
Loving  heart,  204. 

Love,  a  motive  io  atady,  and  woric,  46. 
Lowth,  Reply  to  Warborton,  868. 
Lttsem.  Cantonal  Statistics,  897, 
Ltill,  Sik  Ohaum,  476. 

Claims  of  phydeal  sdenoe,  476. 
Ltrov,  Lobd  Bpwau  BvLwva,  973. 
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Kaoaulat,  TmoMAU  B.,  906. 

TimTel  and  Ulstofy,  288. 

liberml  itiidlet  for  ei?U  MrriM,  440. 
Maouirosh,  Sift  Jamu,  FAmlUar  UUen,  888. 
Man  cf  Ron,  Pope's  ple^nra,  257. 

ThaorlglnaLSBS. 
MandBTllle,  107. 
Manlj  eurelMS,  87, 188. 
Mannen,  deflnod,  and  vahM,  188, 185,  SI8L 

ChahAm,186. 

SbKto,  248. 
Mannen  defined,  and  Talne,  70. 

Cheeterfleld,  tU.  Bollin,  88. 

ftnenon.a48.  Swift,  944. 

lAndor,i48. 
Manual  labor,  851.  50L 
ManttfiMstarerB,  Taine  of  books  to,  US. 
Maps,  and  map  diawlag,  48, 60. 
Margaret  More,  874. 
MarUnean,  Jamee,  448. 
Mathematies,  snhlect  of  stady ,  59, 60, 467,  480. 

DeQainoey,  197.  Mill,  606. 

Hale,  78.  Tuple,  488, 504. 

Hamilton,  4fll.  Hefsehel,  467. 

Wbewell,  458. 
Mattiematles  Tersns  PhiloeopbY,  481. 
Mathematioal  reasoning,  114. 197, 468, 486. 

Dangers  and  dlffleoltfes,  464. 
Marriage,  270. 
IfannaT  labor,  107. 
Manner,  Power  of.  881. 
Mansfield,  K.  D  ,  721. 

History  of  Mllitarj  Aeadan7,72l. 
Mansfield,  Jared,  794,  784. 
Maria  Tberesa,  education  ot^n  oflloor,  806. 
Marlborough  College,  504. 
Maritime  Schools,  880,  F84,  654,  885,060. 
Maries,  to  designate  relatlTe  ralues  of, 

Arithmetic,  446,  677.      German,  681. 

Algebra,  589.  Greek,  546. 577. 

Gafeolos,  614.  Htotocy,  545,  688. 

ChamistrT^l,601,614.  Mathematfas,  546,677,589, 

Clashes,  577, 689.  580,618. 

Modem,  545,  577.       Meobanlos,  5M. 

INetatkm,  580.  Natoial  PhikiiophT.  601. 

English,  545, 677,  680.  Natural  flcianocs,  681 

Praneh,  545, 677, 580.    Profesrfooal  flnltfeets,  681, 

GeographT,  688,  680.         582,  601. 

Geology,  681.  Otbar  Stodks,  601, 010. 

Geometry,  501. 
Marks  for  recitations  and  examinations,  577, 580, 768. 

Claaslflcation  by,  7^  010. 
McDoogal,  Report  on  U .  8.  MUiluy  Afladamy,  758. 
Meals,  58,  88. 
Means  and  Ends,  990. 
Measures,  40. 

Mechanics,  Talne  of  books  to,  216. 
Meditation.  88, 160. 
Memory,  80. 119. 
Menlppos,  167. 
Mensuration,  460. 
Mental  Training,  488, 496. 
Mercantile  Maitoe.  584, 629,  990. 
Merit,  rule  of  appointmant  and  pwmolloii,  780. 
Merit-roll,  768, 010. 
Methods  in  Mllltaiy  Sehools,  901,  m. 
Method  of  Studying,  110. 295, 996, 980. 
Meti,  MiUtary  School,  980. 
Military  Art  and  TaeUcs,  154, 150. 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  la 

Austria,  400,  806.  Sanmy .  828. 

Bavaria,  817.  SpiUn,  666. 

Vranee,  181, 274, 987.    BwMnrland,  800, 706. 

Great  Britain  JW,  685.  United  8«a4ca,  71k 

Prassla,  277, 207. 
MlUtary  Drill  and  Jm/^mtOm  In  drilSohoola, 

Amherst,  880.  LeKfaiglen,886. 

Alexandria,  881.  Norwkh,  867,868. 

Cheltenhaa,  646.  WabMh  C«Ui«i,  8IL 

Slon,647. 

Illiaea,  899. 


Military  DriU  in  Public  Sehools  generally,  867,860. 

Chadwick,  870.  Partrld^.  840. 

MoUneux,  867.  fimith,^. 

Milton,  865. 
Military  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Aldershot,  611.  Sandhurst,  660. 

Chatham,  604.  Shoeburj'oess,  66,  616. 

Dreodea,  Otf.  Vienna,  818. 

Hythe,  624.  West  Point,  721. 

Munich,  818. 
Militia,  United  Slates.  n7, 886. 
Mill,  Johx  Stdabv,  407. 

Education,  In  its  larger  and  nanower  sense,  487 

Proper  ftinction  of  a  UniTersity,  496. 

Scotch  and  English  tnlTersltles  compared,  400. 

General  School  Edu^^n,  scienUflc  and  lib.,  5C 

Modem  languages.  History,  Geography,  600. 

Greek  and  LatiQ  languages,  and  literature,  501. 

Limitations  to  elassleai  studies    science,  604. 

Mathematies,  pOreand  applied— experiments,  507. 

Logic,  Physiology,  and  PsTchologr,  600. 

Poudcs,  History,  EoonomMs,  Jnnspmdenoe,  510. 

International  Law,  Religion,  Ethics,  511. 

Art  and  .fisthetic  culture.  Poetry,  618. 

Discipline  of  active  11*,  614. 
MiLTOK,  JoHK,  161, 207, 865. 

Letter  to  Samuel  HaKUb,  151. 
Hind,  the  basis  of  real  distinction,  272, 861. 
Miscellaneous  reading,  176. 

Modem  Department  In  Classical  Schools,  546, 508, 
Modem  Languages,  50,  468, 688,  048. 
Modesty,  70, 870. 
MoUneux,  Edward  L.,  867. 

Physieal   Exercises  and   Military   DriU    In  all 
Sehools,  867. 
Moltke,  and  the  Prussian  StaBe,  801, 808. 
Money,  its  acquisition  and  management,  940. 

Bacon,  265.  Lytton,  265. 

Burleigh,  75.  Pope,  857. 

VmnUIn,  218, 940.  Taylor,  960. 

Monologue,  not  conTeiaatkm,  191. 
Montaigne  cited,  424. 
Montesquieu,  126. 
Moon,  0.  W..  208. 
Moom  in  Spain,  649. 
Moral  Eduoatton,  740. 
Moral  Philosophy,  160. 
Moral  Meoce  Tripos,  480. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  860. 

Letters  on  the  edueatlon  of  hfi  ehlldran,  870. 
Moseley,  Ker.,  588,  587,  815. 
Mondng  hours,  876. 
Motives  for  study,  78, 156,270. 
MfyLLiB,  Max,  Modem  languages,  468. 
Music,  in  education,  160. 
Music,  Military,  Kneller  HaU  School  of,  626. 
Much,  not  Many,  rule  for  leading,  280, 852, 44L 

Hanattve,  Oral  and  Written,  61. 

National  Defense,  887. 

National  Education,  required  by  the  Age,  680. 

Nature,  274.  284,  450. 

Naturalist,  841,  478. 

Natural  History,  68, 61,  478, 476. 

Natural  Philosophy.  78, 860. 

Natural  Scenery,  16. 275. 614, 783,  760. 

Natuial  SdeneM,  860,  466, 484. 

Naval  Architects,  882,  967. 

Naval  Engineers,  828.  087. 

Naval  Schools  and  Education, 

Austria,  884.  United  States,  805, 960. 

England.  958.  PraasU,  881. 

Fnuice,830,958. 
Navigation  SAools,  880, 681, 885, 408, 097. 
Navy  and  NavsA  AMn, 

Austria,  858.  Ociman  Empire,  885. 

Denmark,  82S.  Norway  and  Sweden,  89& 

Bngland^MS.  United  States, 885. 

France,  820,  958. 
Negleetafi  edneatlon,  KwailiBS  for,  108. 
NxwMAX,  J.  H.,  Ei^Utk  Protertaat  Btt>le,  974. 
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New  Teetunent,  278, 274. 
NixBVHR,  Geohoi  B.,  169. 
Letter  on  study  of  Philology,  170. 

NlGUTINQlLK,  FlOIIK1IGS,881. 

SenriceB  in  the  Crimeftn  W&r.  881. 
Nightingale  Memorial  Fund,  888. 

tit.  Thomas  H<«pital  School  for  Noxset,  888. 
Non  multa  sed  multom,  91, 621. 
Normal  Schools  in  Spain,  646. 
Norway,  Military  and  Naval  Systtm,  827. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  688. 

School  Statistics,  418. 
Note  Book,  78, 90. 
Noralis,  Bread  and  PhSlQaophy,682. 
Numbers,  sympathy  of,  28. 
Nurses  for  Hospital  serrloe,  888. 

Nightingale  Fund  Training  School,  888. 

LiTerpool  Training  School,  88i. 

Oaths,  Tulgaritv  of,  70. 
Obedience,  28, 82,  748. 
Obligatory  Attendance,  646. 
Obsenration,  habits  of,  68.  288. 
Obstinacy,  punishable^ 88. 
OMupation,  choice  of,  i7, 107,  278. 

Education,  training  for,  486, 619, 688. 
Officers,  Special  Training,  of, 

Comniiiwioned,  606,  611. 

Non-commiwioncd,  696,  618. 

Artillery,  686,  618. 

Engineen,  80f .  686, 684, 964. 

Inftntry,8l2,677. 
Old  age,  170,  278. 
Old  Testament,  274. 
One-ridednesB  of  mind,  486. 
Order  and  punctuality,  88, 90. 
Oratory,  training  for,  168, 161. 166,  888. 

Heading,  writing,  and  meditation,  167. 

Brougham.  161.       Cicero,  166.         Pitt,  166. 
OTid,  cited,  177. 
Owen,  Richard,  476. 

Claims  of  Natural  History,  476. 

Pagan  views  of  Education,  12, 2L 
Paqet,  Oborob  E.,  478. 

Physiology,  478. 
Painting,  612. 
Parental  Ihities,  80, 848. 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  701. 
Parr,  Samuel,  8G6. 

Industrial  Element  in  Female  Education,  886. 

I*enal  Legislation  and  Education, 866. 

Universities  of  England.  887.. 
Partridor,  Aldbn,  Memoir,  726jJ'81, 882. 

System  of  National  Defiance.  887. 

Ol^tlons  to  American  Goliegee,  888. 

Plan  of  MUitary  and  Uterary  Institute,  840,  848. 

Memorial  Adverse  to  National  MUltaiy  Schools. 
Patience  of  thought,  466. 
Patriotism,  141. 
PiCRKKR,  Ciiarlrs  Stuab;?,  466. 

Historical  development  of  Greek  and  Latin,  466. 
Peace  and  War,  education  for,  164, 168. 
Pedantry,  18,  246,  889. 
Pedestrian  Ezcuraions,  847,  862,  868. 
Penal  Legislation  and  Education,  936. 
Penmanship,  176,  869. 
Perseus,  1%. 
Pericles.  186. 
Perception,  469. 
Perseverance,  279. 286. 
Personal  Habits,  40,  88,  272. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Cynii  of  Perria,  19. 
Philology  and  Philologloil  stadki,  170. 
Philosophv,  99,  461,  tf9. 
Philosophical  Scienoes,  46L 
Phocion,  silence  of,  6S8. 
Photography,  course  of,  008. 
Physical  Education  and  Training,  66, 68, 899, 688. 

Banutfd.868.916.        Molineux,867. 

Milton,  169,  8».  Ooldsmith,  849. 


Phystoal  Qeographr,  473. 

Physical  Science,  daiaiB  anerted  by, 

Ackland.479.  Hnzl^,  478. 

Airy,  448.  Uwe,429. 

Cnvier,677.  LyeU,476. 

Duruy,  60.  Owen,  476. 

Faraday,  460.  Paget,  478. 

Goldsmith,  860.  Tyndall,  481. 

Henftey,  469.  Taughan,  446. 

Hooker,  472.  Wilson,  488. 

Physies,  how  taught,  60, 479, 481, 406. 
Physiology,  478, 479, 496. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  National  Military  School,  866b 
Piety  .culture  of,  14,  70. 
Pitt,  Thomas,  Letters  to,  189. 
Pitt,  W.,  the  Great  Commoner,  129. 
Pitt,  WilUam.  tndnlng  as  an  Orator,  168. 
Plato  dted,  19,  21,  m. 
Plays  and  Pastimes,  27.  40. 48,  898. 
Plutaieh  dtwl,  17, 20, 89, 186. 
Poetry,  in  higher  education,  16, 166, 174. 

Mill,  U8.  MUton,  167. 

PoUtics  and  Political  economy,  184, 610. 
Politeness,  40, 136, 248. 
Polytechnic  School,  i'aris,  in  1809,  298. 

Council  of  Improvement,  294. 

Studios  and  Methods,  296. 

Expenses  to  Pupils  and  State,  294. 
Ponderatlon,  applied  to  studies,  422, 646. 
Poor  Richard,  or  the  W^  to  wWth,  249, 264. 
PopB,  Albxakder,  14, 104, 887. 

Man  of  Ross,  or  the  trae  Use  of  Wealth,  227. 

Dunciad— licture  of  Schools  and  Universities,  887. 

POTTBR,  AlOXBO,  216. 

Hand  Book  for  Reading,  221. 

Advantages  of  Science,  216,  222 
Practical  Side  of  Education,  619, 622. 
Praise,  87. 128,  870. 
Pravers,  46,  ^,  118. 
Preble,  Capt.  George  H.,  Growth  of  U.  8  NavT,889. 

Military  and  Merchant  Marine,  Tonnage  889. 

line  Officers,  Wairuit  Officers,  Marine  Corps,, 89L 

SUff  Officers^Yolnnteer  Officers,  892. 

Sslling  Vessels    Sailing  and  Stesm  Vossels,  896. 

Midshipmen  in  Naval  Academy,  894. 
Prsconoeptions,  110. 
Prelkce  and  Contents  of  a  Book,  226. 
l*r(|indloeB  and  Misconceptions,  149 
Presence,  Power  of,  891. 
Pride,  871. 
I»riestly,  217. 

I>rivate  or  Home  Edoeation,  22. 
Prises,  88,  682. 

i^robabilitiee,  proximate  jndsment  in,  46S> 
Probation  in  Appointinents,  791 
Proain<4s,  166. 

t*rodicus.  Choice  of  Hercules,  97. 
«*Tofcnlty,  70,917. 
Professional  Training  of  Military  Offlcot. 

Austria,  806.  France,  288. 

Bavaria,  821.  Prussia,  298. 

England,  606.  United  States,  719. 

Professors,  in  MiUfcary  Schools,  289,  ^.988. 
Programme  of  French  Special  Schools,  49. 
Promotion,  Basis  and  Manner  of,  67, 68. 

English  Service  and  Schools,  662. 

French,  299. 

Prussian,  800. 
Pronnnclataon  of  Latin,  164. 
Proportionate  Judgment,  466, 486. 
Public  and  Private  Fehools,  compared,  21,  %L 
Publfe  School  CommiBsioii,  Report,  4S8, 649. 
Punctuality,  40, 247. 
Punishment,  time,  manner,  and  degree,  88. 

Cruel  and  Unusual  discarded,  86. 

Military  Schools,  766. 
Purchase  System,  in  English  8ervieeL 
Pursuits  of  literature,  quoted,  199,  m. 
PuBled  state  of  mind,  114  148. 
Pythagorean  Letter,  291. 
[Pythagoiean  silence,  184 
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QviUfVlng  BzaminAtion,  6M. 
QnaUnM  of  a  good  Muter,  80. 

QoMitlty,  wdkoee  of,  402. 

Quean's  CMleto,  at  tendbont,  665.  676. 

QtMitioiis  on  a  Rook  or  Lmsod,  112, 

PreUmlnaxT,  or  Soezatk,  Iti. 
Qaaneling,  28d. 
QnintUian  cited,  20,  21, 27,  82, 48  J[56. 

Public  and  PriTate  l^duoatioa,  22. 

Riniery,  128.  !<». 
Ratfaboae,  W.,  Narso^s  Home.  835. 
RawUnson,  R.,  School  DriU,  878. 
Reading,  the  art  of,  49. 
Reading,  hints  respecting,  216. 

Ascham.  877.  Johnson.  208. 

Bacon,  108.  Landor,  878. 

CarlTle,  2U8, 685.  Potter,  2a0, 2T9. 

OoIlinKWood,  820.  8«^gwick,  227. 

BeQninoej,  198.  Watt*,  215. 

D'lsraeii,  227.  Whmtelv ,  104. 

arlmlM,890.  Tail,  215. 

Reading  and  Dtsoonrse  or  Conibrenre,  150 
Reading  and  Reflection,  150, 222, 180,  277. 
Reeling  and  Writing,  224. 
Reading  for  Girls.  228. 
Readjmen,ia8, 18}. 
Reasoning  with  children.  86. 
Reasoning,  dUferent  kinds,  116, 48& 

Mathematical,  468, 

Problematical,  455,  461, 486. 

Philosophical,  464. 
Beeapltnlary  Lessons,  67. 
RewptiTe  Faculty,  488 
Reersations  of  children,  42. 
Reed,  B.  J..  Naral  College,  942. 
Reflection,  222,  229. 277. 
Religion,  10,184,512,526. 
Religions  Culture  and  Work,  184. 
Rel^ious  Obserranoes  at  National  Schools,  916. 
Residence,  of  UniTerrity  Students,  686. 
Rewazds  and  eneoungements,  87. 
RoTerenee,  9,  67, 9).  fa'). 

Importance  in  Children's  Culture,  10,  696. 
Rertews  of  lessons  and  books,  67, 158, 176. 
Rhetoric,  162. 861,  858. 
Riot,A.  II.,211. 
RIehes,  uses  and  abuse,  267. 

Seeming,  or  Real  Contempt  of,  266,  200. 
RhUng,  18ti,  160,  771. 

Rod,  Indiscriminate  Use  of,  81,  814,  846,  868. 
Romance  N^ing.  850, 8^0. 
Rote  memonr,  118. 

Rouse,  Adminl  II.  J.,  NaTal  Education,  946. 
RussLi,  Military  System,  718. 

Military  education.  714,  956. 
Rjthmie  Movements,  56. 

Sailors,  Special  instruction  of,  927. 
SainteBeanre  oo  Chesterflold's  Letters,  125. 
Salamanca,  UniTer8ity,6l2. 
Salaries,  of  Teachers  and  Ushers,  400,  418. 

R^^nd,  in  Goldsmith's  time,  848. 
Sandhurst.  Royal  MlUtary  College,  641,  669. 

Junior  Department,  560, 668. 

Senior  Department,  600. 

Cadet  College.  666. 

Stair  CoUege,b62,  666. 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadetshlpe,  674. 

Staff  of  GoTerament  and  Tnstmotioii,  575. 

Rcgnlattons  for  Admission,  687. 

System  and  Taine  of  Marks,  577. 581. 

Snl^ts  and  Couine  of  Study,  582.^ 

Competitire  examination.  567. 

XxMnination  for  Direct  Commissions,  641. 

Select  Committee  on,  662 

Results  and  Bxpendlture,  667,  684. 

Payments  by  Cadets.  578. 

Free  Commissions,  669. 
Sn  Fiandsco,  sehoolhonses.  676. 

aad  sererity.  86, 76, 174, 177. 
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Saxony,  Kingdom,  823, 966. 

Military  College  at  Drveden,  828. 
Schaflhausen,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Sdierr,  Thomas,  Swiss  Reformer,  401. 

Deaf  mute  teught  Articulation;  401. 

Training  College  at  Kusuaeht,  402. 

Exile  from  Zurich,  402. 
Scheme,  or  plao  of  study,  150,  860. 
Scholarship,  delighta  of,  85, 281). 
School  FestiTals  and  Holidays,  896 
Sehoolhouses,  Plans  of,  667. 

Baltimore,  Primary,  677. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Graded.  666. 

Hob<Aen,  Stevens  Inntitute,  6(57. 

New  York  Primary,  681. 

Springfield,  Illgli  School,  684. 

Baa  Franciaco,  I'riiuary  School,  675. 

Washington,  FrankUn,  686. 

Washington,  Wallach,  688. 

Worcester.  City  High  School.  667. 
Schools,  Tariety  and  oflice.  280, 681. 
Sohool  work  in  Zurich,  401. 
Sohwys,  Cantonal  Stetlstics,  898. 
Sdenee  In  School  Curriculum,  477,  489. 

General  i.eglect,  476.  485. 
Sciences,  claraiflcatlon  of,  469, 478,  476. 
Science  defined,  485, 490. 

Exactness  and  power,  485. 
Scientific  Corps,  In  Military  System,  583, 686.  ' 
'•cientiflo  ioformation,  487. 
Scientiflo  Trslning,  487,  497. 
Scotland,  Publk:  Instruction,  686. 

Secondary  Schools.  605. 

UnlTerfitiM.  856,  694. 

English  Estimate,  499,  616. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  448. 
Scriptures,  how  to  study,  108. 
Seamen,  Schools  for,  927. 

KngUnd,  980,  958.         Austria,  884. 

France,  880,  981,  958.    United  Stetes,  988. 
Secondary  Schools, 

Fianee,  47. 

Scotland,  605. 

Spain,  648. 
Secretary  of  MUitery  Council,  688. 
Sedgwick,  Catharine  M^  229. 

Reading  for  Girls,  227: 
SeeliH^,  art  of,  289. 

Self,  and  Selfishness,  96, 178, 180, 184. 
Self-actiTity,  15,  288. 
Self-control  96. 
Self-ednoation,  helps  to,  28, 28. 

Books,  28,  &,  216.  Work,  218. 

Examples,  28, 217.  Dansers  of,  81. 

Self-knowledge,  96, 128, 160, 2&,  854. 
Mt-loTB  and  Wisdom,  89,  282. 
Self-examination,  150,  462. 

((ellar.  Prof  UnlTersity  Entrance  Examination,  696. 
Seneca  cited,  25,  26, 45,  97. 226. 
Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst,  619. 
Senses,  Culture  of,  481. 
SensualitT,  97. 
Sevlgne,  Letters  by  J^ 
Sex,  In  education,  870. 
Shaflsbury,  225. 
Shakspeare,  92, 286. 
Sheriden,  Thomas,  on  Rhetoric,  860. 
Sherman.  Roger,  219. 
Ship-building,  Instruction,  882, 928. 
ShIp-praotioe,  or  Seamanship,  948. 

Naval  Academy.  914,  921. 
Shoebuiyness,  School  of  Gunnery,  616. 
flhyness,  179. 
SmifKT,  Stm  HEvmr, 

Letter  to  his  Son,  69. 
SrovKT,  Sir  Philip,  69, 281. 

Letter  on  TraTel.  28l 
Pleber,  Johannes,  400. 
Silenee,  time  for,  184. 276, 638. 

Beldnrn  repented  of,  86. 
Simplicity,  48, 90. 
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8to^g,  66,  68. 

SlBterfaoodfl,  Cbttltj.SSS. 

SkUl,  M«chanlcal,  »1. 

Sleep,  81, 147,  lU. 

Small  Books,  91. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  104, 107, 852. 

Smart,  but  iU  natuied  words,  128. 

Smith,  Col.  franclB  li.,  826. 

SXITH,  GOLDWIK,  468. 

Sxm,  8u>.XBT,  too  maeh  Latfn  and  Oiwk,  442. 

Socrates,  84,  97. 

Social  RefuUng,  228. 

Social  Science,  470. 

SoLOTUDKN,  Cantonal  Statbtfan,  808. 

Solitude,  experience  of,  186,  Itfb,  276. 

SoDTH,  IIob.:rt,  92. 

SoirraifT,  Robert,  90.  448. 

Knowledge  and  Wudom,  100. 
Southard,  ^^auluol  L.,  KaTal  School,  896. 
Space  and  Time,  462. 
Spain,  Area,  Population,  641. 

Public  Instruction,  641. 

Historical  DeTelopment  of  Sehools,  641. 

General  ProTifdons,  644. 

Primary  f^chools,  644, 668. 

Inspection,  ^tudto.  Teachers,  645< 

Secondary  Schools,  648,  664. 

Special  School".  660.  664. 

Superior  ^hools,  661, 666. 

Academies,  Galleries,  666. 
Spain,  Military  Schools,  666. 
Sparta,  168. 

Speaking,  fluency  in,  how  acquired,  162. 
Species,  4T1. 

Speculations,  useless,  147. 
Sports  and  Pastimes.  896, 916. 
Springfield,  111.,  Public  Hiffh  Sohool,  68.  « 
Staff  Officers,  Kducatloa  o^ 

Austria,  814. 

Bararia,  821. 

England,  619. 

France,  292. 

Prussia,  801. 

Switierland,  710. 

United  Sutee,  806. 
Stanhope,  Son  of  Earl  Chesterfl^,  125b 
Stote,  KeUtions  of,  to  Education,  866,  88B. 
State  HUitary  Schools  in  U.  S.,  826,846, 875. 
Staupltius,  90. 

St.  Gallen,  Cantonal  SUtistics,  898. 
St.  Paul,  and  Handicraft.  622. 

Power  of  Character,  891. 
St.  Thomas*  Hospital  Training  School,  8S8i 
Steam-Marine,  and  IroDcteds, 

Austria,  858. 

Denmark, :  28. 

England,  688. 

Oermanyj^886 

France,  829. 

Norway,  827. 

Sweden,  828. 

United  SUtes,  898. 
Stiilb,  Sn  RicBARD,  846. 


Flogging  in  PubUo  Schools.  845. 
tepsTTu 


Steps,  In  Military  Pchool.  664,  669. 
Stetson.  Isaiah,  School  Military  Taetki,  879. 
Stevens'  Institute  of  Technology,  667. 

Plan  of  Building,  667. 
Story-tellers  In  society,  188. 
Btrapford,  Lord,  Letters  to  his  Son,  7& 
Student  Lift,  66. 

Contents  of,  66. 
Studies,  Characteristie  ofdifluent,  108. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  66. 
Studibs,  Elsmimtart.  LnnAL,  and  Spmiai, 

Agriculture,  80, 166.         Mensuration,  468. 

Anatomy,  474.  Modem  Languages,  176, 

Arithmetic,  46.  600. 

Art,  or  esthetics,  612.       Mllltarr  tactics.  168. 

Astronomy ,  880, 484.        Moral  &aty ,  166. 


StUDRS,  ELSMINTART,  IjBEEAI.,  and  SPICIAt, 

Biology ,  470, 471.  Moral  PhUosophy ,  160. 

Book-keeplngj448.  MedidM,  166. 

Botany^  64,  469.  Musio,  856. 

Chemistry,  476, 479.         Natural  History,  466, 

Classical,  446.  476. 

CItU  econoniy,  610.  Natural  Philosophy  ^08, 

Economics,  166.  186, 166. 

Ethics,  108, 165, 611.        Natural  Sciences,   466, 

Experimental  Sciences,        477. 
«4,  607.  Oratory,  3, 161, 167, 161, 

Drawlng,291,701  VlS. 

French.  13S,  aJ2,  846.        Painting.  612. 

German.  480.  Penmanship,  1*0,  879. 

Greek,  188,200,466.  Physical  Sciences,   446, 

Geometry,  4ti».  49a.  4-7,480. 

Geographx ,  LI,  188,  600.    Philosophy,  78,  461. 

Geology ,  4 1 T ,  484,  496.      Phlloiwphical  t>ciences, 

Grammar,  lr4.  4til. 

Globes,  48, 18-',  156.  PhyricalOeogr^ phy,472, 

Hebrew,  167.  487. 

Hvdroetotirs,  494.  Pneumatics,  494. 

liUtory,  108,  176,  600,      Philology,  170,  176. 
510  Physiology,    166,  479, 

Hamanitlrs.  418.  608. 

Uand-wriUng,  176,880.      Physics,  266,479,481, 

]  ntemational  Uw,  610.         494. 

Italian,  166.  Psychology,  608. 

Jurisprudenre,  610.  Politics,  16< ,  610. 

Language,  198,446,446,    PoUtlcal  Economy,  510. 
ft  6.  Poetry,  157,  618. 

Logic,  108,  i;^,  167, 197,    Rhetoric,  103,  858. 
606.  Reading,  60. 

Latin,  152,201,466,502.    Religion,  61. 

Mathematics,  l*uve,  108,    Science  generally,  487. 
163.  166, 198, 506.  Singing,  66,  08. 

Matbematic8,Mlxsd,166,    Theology,  167. 
467, 607.  TriKonometi7jl66. 

Meehaalcs.  494.  Zoology,  64,  «8. 

Studies,  Sahjects,  and  Methods, 

IMmary,17.646. 

Secondary,  649. 

Secondary  special,  49. 

Military,  819, 82  ,828. 
Studious  manner,  869. 
Study,  Objects.  limits,  and  Methods,  146. 

Made  agreeable,  40. 
Style,  64, 146, 173,  178. 
Sunday,  88. 

Subjects,  Reading  by, 221. 
Superficial,  and  rudtmentax7^07. 
."uperintendent  of  Studies,  662. 
Surrey  Class  in  English  System,  506,  611. 
Surrwing  and  Drawing,  688,  691,  60Y. 
Superior  Instruction 

England,  499  Spain,  661. 

Scotland.  694.  499.  616. 
Swedkn,  Educational  Statistics,  416. 

Military  and  Nayal  System,  m,  966. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  686. 
SwiPT,  Jonathan,  1<9. 

Couferaation,  179.       Mannerp,  244. 
Swimming,  914. 
SwirxKRLAiiD,  Area,  Population,  898. 

Distribution  by  race  and  fhmUles,  886. 

Cantonal  ezpenseSj^898,  896. 

School  and  Army,  896. 

Illiteracy,  compared  with  U.  8.,  403. 

Prominmice  to  the  School,  885. 

Military  System  and  Kducatlon,  70>. 

Gymnastic  and  Military  Drill,  89tf. 

School  Refbrmers,  400. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  688. 
Sword,  use  of,  186. 

Table-tuming,  46L 
Taxonomy,  4  a. 
Tatlor,  Hsnrt,  281,  286. 

Money,  its  management,  281. 

Wisdom  in  conduet,  281. 
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Tatio»,  JIMMT,  87.      

Mullj  Element  in  Ednoation,  o7. 
Teechlng,496,600. 
TeMhflfls,  fpedal  tnlning,  170. 
TeMhen  of  Mankind*  194,  ITD. 
Teacher,  qualltlei  of  f«>dijW. 

Power  of  example,  80. 8W. 

BalarieBiUmAc^i^^*  <*^ 

l>atiee,  27,  28,  aO. 
Technical  School,  660,  OM. 
Technological  I>»wIng^4OT. 
Telegraphy,  taught,  6Uo, ««. 
Telescope,  218 
Ttoper,88,187.878. 
Temple,  Sir  WlUiiun,  181. 
TsMPU,  ¥eo>.,  417.  ■  ,    «^  J10 

LanKUBces. Mafehematlci,  Sclenoe, *i»v^ 
Teatoniollement  in  SwIm  Population,  898. 

Text-book,  486.  ^    .  «  ,  *  -«- 

Thayer,  Sylvanoa,  at  Wert  P^t,  727. 
CompetltlTe  Kxaminatlon,  805. 

Theory  should  follow  Practice,^,  920- 

Thubaau,  Cantonal  Statlsticikaw. 

Txcnvo,  Caatooal  SUtiiitlat,  898. 

Things,  Knowledge  of,  4ffl. 

TUnking,  Faculty  of;  188,  417, 486. 

Theolocr.  167. 

Ttaie,2W,4e2. 

Times,  London,  941, 944. 

Timing  speakers,  in  courersation,  1^1. 

Tractate  on  Education,  by  Hilton,  161. 

Translations,  852, 468. 

Translations,  oral  and  written,  loo,  liD. 

Training  In  Science,  488 

Training  to  Think,  496, 680. 

TxaTel,  AdTloe  respecting,  285. 
Aiken,  289.  Johnson,  m 

Bacon,  27, 286.  Littleton,  287. 

Bodleigh,  71.  HacauUr,  m 

Pull«r9i.  MUton,l«0,28T. 

Goldsmith,  857.  tthakspeare, 'i86. 

Haidwleke,288.  ^  ^, 

T»Tel,Ol^ts  of  Attention,  72, 28L 

AdndnlstiatloB  of  Cities  and  dtates,  71, 288. 
Art,  286, 288, 612.  ^ 
Chuivh  AlEiirs,  71, 286. 
OoTemment^,  288. 

JodSary  I K  '286.      _ 
Trade  and  Tiafflc,  72,  284. 
Ijtagusiges,  91, 28-S 
Oomparatlre  estimate,  282. 
Txavel,  how  made  profitable,  78,  91,  282. 
Matnrl^  of  Mind  and  Character,  287. 
Previous  knowledge  from  books,  91. 285. 
Access  to  best  soctoty,  284, 286,  28f. 


Milton,  151. 
Mill,  496. 


Trairels,  Books  Of,  lid.  „  ,^„  ,— 

Truth,  Law  of  Education  and  Soience,  61, 148, 178. 

LoTe<tf,88,70.128,168. 
Truths,  Cflassiflcatlon  of,  470. 
TrvDAix,  Jobs,  481. 

Physics,  481. 
Tator,  22, 77, 348. 

mysses'  bow,  160.  _  ,^ 

Unirenlty,  lectures,  not  Ibr  naedaoted  mMi,  198. 
Unconsdous  Influence,  887. 
Uneducated  mind,  488. 
Vvrm  Statis,  MiUtIa,  717. 

MilltaiT  System.  715. 

Naval  System,  Tl6. 

Education  of  Ollloen,  719. 

MUitary  Academy.  721. 

Nana  Academy,  894.  ^^ 

UnlTerBlty ,  defined,  524.    Proper  fttnetloii,  486. 

Bn^^  and  Scottish,  489, 616. 


Universities,  Notice  and  Stattstics  of, 
Aberdeen,  694.  Jt.  Audrews,  W4. 

Athens,  4U7.  ?'^L*2?«  «vi 

ConUnental.  868.  Scottish,  616, 684. 

English,  866, 867, 499  JB16.  Spanish,  656. 

Bdhibu^h.  &&6, 499,  094.     Italian,  406. 

Glasgow,  694. 
UnlTenity  studies, 

Carlyle,  524. 

Froude,  516. 

Lowe,  421.  ,     ^^^ 

OniTersity ,  and  the  great  Public  Schools,  468. 
Unirersity  Men,  deficiencies  hi,  4SS, 
Unlearning,  necessity  for,  118 
Unterwalden.  Cantonal  Statistics,  889. 
Uri,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Ushers  and  Private  Teachers,  848. 

Vau,  Thomas  IL, 215.  ,  «    ,.      „- 

Hints  respecting  Books  and  Beading,  216. 
Valor,  204. 
Vanity,  871. 

Vadd,  Cantonal  SUtlstlcs,  896. 
Vaughak  ,  H. ,    Exclusion  of  phvslcal  science,  440. 

Belative  value  of  languages,  446. 
Veracity,  In  dealing  with  children,  62. 
Ventilation,  669. 
Vernacular  language, '49,  57. 
Verplanck,  Uullan  C,  Readfaig,  219. 
Versification  hi  a  dead  language,  162, 440, 426. 
Veterinary  Instruction,  810.  660. 
Vienna,  Military  Academy,  818. 

Technfeal  MiliUry  Academv,  808- 

Central  Cavalry  School,  809. 

SUfl  School,  814. 

Josephlnom  Academy,  810. 

Eeglmental  Cadet  School,  810. 
Virginia  MlUtary  Institute,  826. 
Virgil,  181. 

Virtue,  Address  to  Hercules,  98. 
Vives,  Ludovksus,  873. 
Voice,  Power  of  the  living,  187. 680. 

Military  and  Naval  Oflicers,  916. 

Cicero^s  culluse,  167. 

Wabash  College.  Indiana.  881. 

Wandeijahre,  of  Goethe^O. 

War,  Modem  System,  687,  841. 

War,  too  much  in  education,  76, 146, 162. 

Warrior.  The  Happy,  97.  ^_ 

Washington,  Originator  of  Military  Academy,  7ZL 

Watching  children,  70. 

Watt,  James,  218. 

Watts,  Isaac,  216,  :28. 

Wealth,  Poor  KIchard's  Way  to,  264 

Webster.  Daniel,  867. 

Wedgewood,  .losiah,  218. 

Weights  and  Measures,  49. 

Wellington  College,  692. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  641,  660. 

West  Poiitr,  Military  Academy,  721, 768. 
Historical  Development,  721.      ^ 
Government  and  Organisation,  768,  772. 
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Admission,  766,  777,  788,8(15. 

Course  of  Studies,  766,  7i8. 

Classification  and  Promotion,  767. 

Discipline,  Demerits,  766,  784. 

Academic  Board,  7&^. 

Board  of  Visitors,  786.  .  o«a  o« 

Statistics  of  Admission,  graduated,  800,  819. 

Competitive  Examination,  788,  8U5,  809. 
Wbatklt,  RiCBAan,  178. 

Annotations  on  Bacon's  Studies,  104. 
Whkwill.  WnxiAM,  468. 

Mathematics  In  Liberal  Education,  468. 
Wiener-Nenstadt  Blilitary  Academy,  808,  811. 
Whltaker,  Rules  In  reading,  280. 
WfekllflSB,  Huss,  and  Luther,  226. 
Wife,  Choice  of,  69, 76, 270. 
IWill,  Force  and  control  of;  41. 
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ClMtfcal  Btndies,  80,  488,  488. 
CludiDfl,  Bmparor,  at  Alezandrfa,  85. 
Claantrml,  or  CloUter  Scboole,  46. 
Clement,  of  Alexuidria,  86.  4S8. 
dement,  of  the  Palatine  School,  880,  770. 
Clerx7,  Resnlar  and  Secular,  680, 743. 
CleantboB  at  Athene,  85. 
Cleric,  Relatione  to  Schools,  174. 
Clonard,  Barly  Christian  School  of,  48. 
Cokesbanr  CoUege,  in  Marjrland,  161. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  898. 
Clnb  Lile  at  Athenn,  610. 
deny,  Hocki  of,  8S7. 

Hoaw  of  Stndy  at  Paris,  751. 
Cdlerid^,  Qaihtlee  o(  the  Teacher,  870. 
Oolet,  Bean,  and  St.  Paol's  School,  486. 
CollegfO  Life.  Infloence  of,  416. 
Colleges  In  United  SUtes.  187.  IS^.  164, 170, 849. 
Oolleses  In  UnifersiUes,  401, 40Q»  804. 

Bo^and.406. 

France,  408, 411,749. 

Germany,  404. 

ITetherlaods,  401 

Scotland,  804, 800, 818. 

ReUtions  to  the  Religions  Orders,  411, 749. 

Prorislon  for  Poor  Scholars,  749. 

Domestic  Life  of  Stndents,  410, 884. 
COUeginm,  Trllinffna. 
Oologoe  School  of ,  847, 77a 
Oolnmba  and  lona,  741. 
Oolambanos  and  Lnxooil,  787. 
Commercial  Accounts  in  French  Schools,  87 
Conmiercial  Law  in  Schooln,  88. 
Conuion  School  DeOned,  9S5, 880. 
Commons,  or  Common  Table,  418,  748,  828b 
OomplatCDslan  Bible,  781. 
Composition,  Yernacalar,  78. 

Laan,  41,  415, 484. 
Oompolsory  Attendance. 

American  Con»iitntlon  and  Laws,  721,  788. 

Bngllsh  Act  «>f  1870. 

Scotch  Act  of  1870. 
CompQtnm,  616. 
Connttctlcut,  Historical  Data,  144,  848. 

Schools  and  BdacaUun  in  1796, 144, 166, 168. 

State  of  LeamlBff  in  1806, 100. 

Schools  and  Colleges  In  1840, 170. 

Development  of  Schools  in  1878, 888. 

Reserve  in  Ohio,  838. 
Consdenoe  Clanse  in  Bngllsh  Act. 
Constantino,  Bmperor,  681. 
Constitution,  or  Fondamental  Laws,  794. 

Alabama,  718. 

Arkansas,  714. 

Florida,  716. 


Georgia,  716. 


Lonial 


717. 

appi,7i& 
North  Cteolin^  719. 
Sonth  Carolina,  790. 
Yiivlnla,  IfBL^ 
Consfltatlonal  Prorislon  respecting 
School  Fnnds,  714, 715, 7ll  721,  789. 
Sapenrision,  Sute,  718,  716, 718, 710, 731. 
L«<alatiye  Power  In  State  Board,  713,  780. 
Taxation,  714, 716,  798. 
PoU  T*x,  716, 717, 790, 791. 
Free  Schools,  718,  715,  716.  717,  719, 791,  798. 
Rellgloas  Teaching,  714, 781. 
AgHenltnial  Collese.  714, 716, 790, 798. 
Normal  School,  781. 79i. 
University,  714, 717,  780,  79L 
State  Reform  School,  721. 
Compntsory  Attendance,  791,  738. 
Text-books,  7^ 

Dv  stracrion  of  School  Property,  798. 
Private  Schools,  717. 
Blind  and  Deaf  Mates,  717,  791. 
Diatlnctlons  as  to  Race  and  Color,  717,  718, 
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Convention  of  Teachers,  Barllept. 

American  Institute  In  1840, 969. 

American  As8ociatlonv880. 
Ciinversational  Powers,  Danger  of,  39. 
Colby,  Old  and  New,  Schools  of;  844, 846. 
ComelLBzra,  417. 
Cornell  Unlveriilty,  450. 
Corporal  Panishmeni,  870. 


Cosmography,  77. 
Cotta,  Ursula.  119. 


Cottlngham,  James,  688. 

Crevler  on  Universities,  cited,  735. 

Criminals,  Young,  7.a 

Cour^rm,  Robert  dc. 

Cranmcr,  snd  the  Claims  of  Poor  Scholars,  484. 

Crusade,  The  Fifth,  78U. 

Oumalatlve  Yoting  in  Bngllsh  School  Law,  668. 

Customary  of  Cluny,  856. 

Dartmonfh  College,  189. 

Day  Schools,  89. 

Doaf-Mutes,  98a 

Dean  of  Faculty,  47. 

Debating  Societies,  TBI,  884. 

Dedamatlons,  784,  805. 

Degree*.  Unlvcrslf*-,  47  495,  7S1       * 

Bachelor,  608, 806,  807. 

Licentiate,  784. 

Halter,  806. 

Doctorate.  496, 748, 758. 
Decretals  of  Graiian,  755. 
Delaware,  Hletoncal  Data,  166, 171. 

Schools  in  1806  and  1879, 16i,  989.  948. 
Demetz,  Principles  and  Results  at  Meltray,  780. 
Democratic  Influence  of  Universities,  418. 
Demosthenes,  Audie-ce  of.  Hi. 
Denmark,  School  Order  of  1587, 184. 

Universities,  16. 
Determination,  Acts  of,  403, 784.  806. 
Denominational  Character  of  Boglish  Schools, 

668. 
Devotional  DutTrs  in  University,  758, 706. 
Dialectics,  754, 806. 
Dickinson  Colluge,  150. 
Diemudls,  a  Devout  Nun,  and  Penman,  8S5b 
Diocesan  Free  School  In  IitlaLd.  678. 
Diogenes  Laertiuti,  cited,  450  4G5  610. 
Dlonysln^  lialicarnsMus,  cited,  462. 
Disputation,  Bxcrclnes  in,  at  L"uvain,  784. 
Disclplfno  of  Chlldn.'n,  Sr.  BhsII,  699. 
Doctorate  in  Theology,  768,  776,  806. 

Law,  800. 
D  lanc,  Bishop,  on  Common  Scbooln,  900. 
DOllinger,  the  Chrisiiau  Cuurch  in  Ireland,  49. 

Angfo-Saxon  Church,  48. 
Domestic  bide  of  Unlvtsreity  Life,  410, 821 
Dominic  Gusman,  874. 
Dominicans,  or  Friars  Preachers,  878. 

Preachers  aod  Teachers,  880, 886. 

Missionaries,  881. 

Artists,  Bishop-',  and  Popes,  889. 

Relation  to  the  Uulversiiy  of  Paris,  773. 

Studium  Oenerale  at  Paris,  775. 
Donatns,  or  Donat  Latin  Grammar,  108. 
Dorians,  Bdncational  Notions,  455. 
Drawing,  in  Common  Schools,  9*6. 

French  Secondary  Schooli*,  80.  87. 

Massachusetts  City  Schools,  876. 

Russia,  for  Mliliary  Hervico,  423. 
Dublin,  EflbrU  to  Establish  University  at,  887. 

Trlniiy  Cjlh-ge,  630. 
Dungal,  Iri-h  Teacher  in  Paris  and  Padua,  860. 
Duns  Scotus,  899. 

Dnray,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  64, 90. 
Dummer  Acadvmy,  141  971 

Dwight,  Bdmund,  aud  Mass.  Normal  School^ 
Dwight,  Frances,  on  Nr  w  York  Schools,  996. 
DAlgbt,  T.,  Travels  in  New  England,  cited,  166. 

Coiid  tlon  of  Yale  College  in  1814, 166. 

Buildings  of  Yale  Collese  In  1763, 166. 

McdicaTlnstituiion  of  Connecticut,  168b 


BAitMAED's  AKBBtciN  jouKKAi.  OF  BDucATiOK— toih  unrr. 


Eulj  ChrliUwi  SchnolB  ftud  Bebolan,  tST. 
Evly  BDgLtsb  Sctaool-boakx.  1«1. 
Enttar,  Ibe  CilcD  Mion  of,  61fi. 
Sixleaiuilcal  Uiitorr,  BlndT  of,  TIB. 
RdlDbarxb  LlDlverrllf ,  818. 
Law  School  and  FacaltT,  TOT. 


iuoMi,  T^ 


Ut  GoTornmflDL.  &9. 


Rdaotlou^iy  mnmi'  of  InMrnctloii,  M 
EdDCBl]oulBlacnphr,9l,  433. 
BDfNnbsien.  IBti. 


m  and  EDdomaenti.  431 
Femila  3eiiilDiif ,  Ml. 
Toniell  Unlvenlr;,  44T. 


)r|[Ui1aUan  tud  S««Dlta, 


KUucallon,  3M. 

ud  bclTcnltr  of  Aberdeen, 
817. 

BoqaiDCa,  Aodent  and  Hodeni,  m,  »>,  4«l. 
BncjielouBdU,  BirilBrt,  TOT. 
SnioinA  Bcbool  Commlpilnn  of  Inbsd,  (84. 
BoghiMTliitr.  Bcbool*  of,  4%  4»,  4ia 
I^iud,  Bwto  uf  lld-cillOD,  1900  lo  UOO,  431. 

roller  rraiiectliiE  Irlrb  Popiilu'  Schools,  CT3. 

XlcmeiilarT  School  Act  or  ISTO,  6M),  ffTl. 

BladTorUnek,4SS. 

iDcnua  (If  Orammu  Scboolp,  434. 
Bn^l^PedagiVT— Second  tieiuv,  ITT. 
■(AcDfu,  HCbuoTof,  30.  4W. 
BpUcopu  ttetalDirlea,  44. 
KiumnPiClted,  48S. 
Enamm  Halt  Academr.  14S. 
Erumaa  amllh'a  Scbuolg  Id  IreUnd,  «S4. 
Etfnrc,  LiiUicr'i  Cutverdty.  IIS. 
Erigfitia  Hcolne,  MO. 
ErnntlDu  Llae  ol  Hiinn  Elector*,  DO. 
Ethlcr.Cbliallan.Tl.  519. 
Eton  Public  achoot  in  1440,  434. 
SUuiia,  bcboule  of  Aicleat.  4TS. 
SumeoM  and  Pohllc  LIbnrlcr.  31. 
Enoaplna  at  Atll«ll^  M^^!S.  fi04. 
Buatochlnm  acd  otbei  ChrlctUu  Women,  193. 
EnnlDfi^PatlleB  and  anba  al  Aibenr,  fill. 
Bieter,  Boblnaon  Female  Scmlnair,  I3B. 
""■-'*— ■'~^'  '—  '•roicotlon  at  Lonvulc,  rat 


MsdeUig.  wi,  m,  BOO. 
Fair  of  tbe  Lanillt  at  Parlf ,  7IR. 
Paea,  ot  Itat»-blll  on  CUldns,  m: 
Femalo  Toacbetr,  SIS. 
r«tlet«a.  School  and  Bcbohn,  Mt. 
FlBlan,  of  CLonard,  tt. 
Finland.  Qnnd  Dachr.  SOB. 

PnblloInatnicilDn.tlS. 


1.  FopoUi  biAoaiih-Lower  and  HE^ie-,tl4. 


8.  SapeiloT— FblloMifliT,  ThoolOKT,  Law, 
iledlcliie,  IIT. 

4.  Special— Tcacblng,  Poljtectintc,  AgrleaN 

tare,  NavlgaUoD.  Deaf  Kutra.  %hnd. 
Banday  Se£Do1^  Svenlng  Sctaoola,  ■1). 

5.  BapplflmeBtarrabd  ProgreHlvd. 
Imperial  UnlTeralcV  at  BeUiDEfura,  191 ;  Fn>- 

BTamme,  ISTS,  VS. 
VtrA  Book   of  Dlaclpllne— Scotcb  UnlTonlty 

FIlEBlmmon ,  Arcbblihop  of  Dublin,  830. 

Flenry.  cited.  '748. 

Florida,  Bi'loncBl  DaU,  158  164,  US. 

Deyelopmant  nf  Uchoola,  MO. 
FoatsTjanlt.  Order  o^  743. 
Fonlgn  Realdence  and  Edaeatlon,  801. 
Fia  A^geHco  de  FlerOle,  3B0. 
France,  Early  Cbrtetian  bcboola,  731. 

SsGOndary  Special  ficuoola,  04. 

Pedacoftlcal  Wrllen.  W. 

RefDnnUon  EducatlOB. 
If  Parle,  748. 


Francli  of  Aulal  and  tbi 

Raloof  the  Order,  3H. 

Labora  of  the  Ordn-  Is  Snglaud,  S9T. 
Franklin  College  at  Uccaiier.  pa.,  ISO. 
French  laoRiiage  In  Fnrncb  Sehnola,  M,  SI. 
Free  BchooLi  In  New  Encland,  M3. 

Eneland.  671. 

Irelaiid,  678. 

VIrglnl*,  «a. 
Frlata-Pnacben,  Order  of,  978. 
Frlendi,  Society  ol,  or  Qaakens  413. 

Cnlliva  of,  at  Bwartbmoie,  444. 
Fa  Ida,  Monaatary  and  Bchooli  of.  389. 

Hatio  and  Rabanna— Lnpna— WalaSd.  MO, 

Gnmmar,  Auelent  and  Vemacnlir.  339. 
Hanoal  Labor^-ScTiplorlam,  839. 
Fnlgentlna  of  Snepa,  sH. 
FolS,  Cnri,  and  Ihe  FlfUi  CiuMde,  780. 


BAIUrXKS'S  AKERICAN  JOURSAI.  OF  KiniCATIOS— 


,  _  1 0?,  In  P«rH  UolFBTdtr,  408, 

GniuiHlka  Id  Trench  Bcho--'-  *" 


Orefionui  Chant  IKL 
" — mu.  Art  of,  In  F4i ID  i^u'«mu(] 
iHlka  Id  Trench  Bchooli,  TO. 

_i>w  UnlTenUT,  818. 

StBdlM  In,  lST«~'8a,  81 

Hadrian,  Sarrtce*  to  Ttomu  Xdooitloa,  tJt. 
Halmo  ol  Halbanudt,  aiD.  Ma. 
Hall, 8, BTttdTMChim™.-. — .-  ». 
Uallam,  eOcd,  481,  TIS. 


tdSAooLC 
ULtheUol 


Order  or,  lEM.  ISi. 


Hamilton,  Sit  Winiam,  the  (Jolleee  Sj'alcm.  4U1. 
Hamilton, Abp., andBi Hair'a College,  Bll. 
Hampden,  lod  BTdiWT  College,  1S8. 
BaitbrdSdioalScicletT.  UST 
Uanard  UnlTenltr  Id  1798, 14t. 


■irler,  Qldeon,  SttL 
Mthenlfm.  Teaehlne  of.  SID. 

!bi«ir,Btnd7or,48B,aiit. 

>t>nw  Bdlptoree  al  Alsxandrla,  518. 

KrtB,citcS  4aO. 

]1ldeboldo/ADieiTe,S<4. 

oikel  Telli  >H. 

ellcDic  OenlDf,  458. 

atilnsfon  Cnliarel^,  SIT,  111. 

eniT  o(  ADieira,  848. 

eniT  olTrirtM,  849. 

epbarn,  John,  CoUtea  i 

"-•~ij»ini!iwf-' 

erodes,  ^Lttlcne.  81. 

[e^  died,  48S. 

IberDla,!). 

IMedielm,  Ablw  and  School 

bnaiineTdted,  4U. 

rppoUini|,SlS. 

IraiDge,  Boliooli  of,SS9 

Inhan,  Bchoole  of  886. 


„-    . .  ..  Lannird'e,  BI( 
or.  In  TeacblDE.  4B0. 
itItelGbiuiii,H3. 


Iftorfln  Frencb  Bchoola.  tS,  73,  81. 
-"""""'"  ■'—'--  LfeOTim ItoVemBui,  n 


Dlbniok.  joalia.  L; 


Hopklu,  GorLTnor.  Benefiu:tloni  or;  144. 

Honee,  dted,  466, 4T4. 

Horarinm,  orDailj  Ruuttne,  788. 

BoapItalleiB,  Order  of,  744. 

Bovelt,  Dadd.  cited,  118. 

Bnah  at  Bt.  Victor,  710. 

Bnmbnlt,  Alei.,  dtad,  TO. 

HiiDi,N'cbo)B«,1B>. 

HracJntlie.  Dumlulou  Pteacbur  and  lOadOn. 

an.  168. 
EiDea,  Thomaa,  Tiil)t«  Arltlunetlcke,  IX. 

171,140. 
lie,  171.  S43. 
Ignot  Edward 


l*,l4T. 

m. 

Scboola,  1B9. 


BiUa,  159,  IM,  171,1 

■•— -"'-fejlOoLB.M'.. 

UlBtorrol  Edncatlon, 


Early  ChrlitUn  8c ,  -. 

IndDeDCeaii  Scotland  asd  England.  48,  741. 

IiiebT^achinelnFmice,  44,)bo,  787.         878. 

EDrilab  Pullcj  as  to  Irlrh  PopDiar  BcbooK 

Pariah  School  Act  of  Uenr7  VIII.,  878.        879. 

Roral  Fiea  Bcbools  of  Jamea  1.  and  Charlea  I., 

Enamna  Smith  Schooli,  of  Charlea  II.,  878. 

Charter  Scboola  otGeonie  11..  880. 

Roral  Hibernian  Scboola  of  Oeinva  III.,  884. 

Irlab  Society  Bcbaoli.  868. 

Klldare  Place  Societal  Bcboolajat.      ete.«ST. 

Chnrdi  Bdocallon  eodety— Christian  Brotb- 

Snperlor  InMmcikm— Inlrodnctlon,  8OT. 
Iilib  Hl>Bloiiarlea  and  Teacheie  In  France.  41, 

870,787. 
lao,  Haeter  of  Scbool»  at  St.  Oall,  S41. 
iRocrata*.  School  of,  *m.  888. 

laodore,  Blebop  of  Herltle.  and  Bcbonla  In  epnin, 
ItBly.ContrlbntlosBtaHlBtoiyofEdncaUon,    . 

Schoola  of  Imperial  Bomn,  477. 

Early  Chrlatlan  Scboola,  toa. 

CiK-ladorns,  St.  Benedict,  Bll,  818. 

DowufaU  of  the  Asdeot  ClTllIzailon,  887. 

Jicobe,  dted.  40$,  4T3. 

Jamee  o(  Vtry  In  I^rle  TTnlTenHy,  147,  TOT,  Tift 
.lenime  on  Early  Cbrtattan  Women,  tfO. 
.lew*,  Relatloui  to  the  UnlTsnlUea,  4ftl. 


Jordan,  Bletaad,  of  Baxoay,  'n&. 
JnllanatAfliepa,SL 

Decraa  as  to  Pioranora,  477. 
JnnloT  Buff  of  Proteaiora,  SWL 
jDTBnal,  cited,  408. 
Jurlapradecce,  Faculty  of,  1B7. 
Jyvaakyla,  Teachen'  Seodnary,  110. 

KaniaL  Hlalorical  t>sta,  140. 

Davniopmeut  of  Common  Scboole.  Rl. 
Kenned/,  Jamea,  andSt-Balrador-eCalleee,  Sit. 
Kentaclty,  Blatortcal  Data,  lU,  188, 171,  U3. 

Development  of  Hchoola,  MB. 
Kepler,  of  St.  OaU,  lulerrleir  with  Lather  In 

KUdara'piBce  Bod«ty,  Bcbools,  88T. 
Klnf  ■  Co11«e  Is  Aberdeen.  SIB. 
Kliw'aOollen  tnNew  York,  118. 
IflrKpatrlck^ward,  The  UnlTCralty,  488. 

Hlitorleal  Derelqpmant  of,  4H. 
Enlctat*  of  Malta,  -M. 
l^lgbu  Templar,  744. 


BABHAfiD'B  AlUBICAS  lOUBHAL  Of  KDUCATIOK— 


IbcralaT,  Athou  h  ■  Unli 
Uatldnl,  Fuander  of  IUIdh 
lUUeiw,  Mallcnnnim,  IQS. 
Halna,  Hlitorlesl  Dali,  US, 
BdDcatkiD  Id  ITW,  and  In 
DnslopmoBt  or  bchools. 


AfUtM 


'Educational  Labon,  17L 

'■'-dcipikU,  sao. 


PuUUulrenltj,  TM. 

Oxford,  4n. 
Manaflflld,  BcbODla  In  Lulher'i  Umi,  QL  UB. 
UinnKTlpU  or  Bb  0*11.  UO. 
Huccll4,Ua. 
Mucclln*  or  Bt.  Oill,  Ell. 
Hamu  Aaielioa  al  Aiheu ,  M,  4m 
Harlamii  Scolna,  ot  Cltourd,  8ST. 


iiMlIlM,  Bebooli 

._inhall,  Bcbooltia , 

kbriluid,  UletoncdDala,  ISl,  ISa.  IM,  149. 

Si^UMXalu  ITW  and  In  tm.  ISl,  IBl. 

Davclopmmt  uf  bcboola.  161. 
HaaaachaKiU  HlaUiilcal  Data,  IfiS,  IU,34S. 

Sdncallan  In  179S,  IGM,  1B40. 140,  160, 171. 


&ch«l  Lwltlillon.  T(H. 
Haiun  or  AJt,  «»,  4M.  US. 
lUthcmalIc9i,  bUdyo^ 

Alexandria,  n.  BIS. 

French  UdiDoIr, ««,  7B,  U. 


X'Crce.  Life  or  ^idreir  UsItIIIs,  GOS,  B14. 

Unlverill;  o'  Bt.  Andre v,  80S. 
Ifcchanlcf ,  Bladr  or,  77,  SK. 
UcdiKval  tnlTcnlllcp,  IB. 
Uedlcil  Scboolt  and  EdacMlon,  BOO, 

Aluindria,  4«7. 

BdlDburcb,  7M. 

lUlonio,m 

P>diu,GOO. 

United  BtatevlW. 
Xelanwera,  ot  Piderbotn. 
Helniad  of  Belchnan. 
IWancthon  and  Latbcr,  U5. 
Uelvilla,  Andrew,  801, 814. 
Hcmorj,  Philoaoph;  of,  BO. 


J,  171. 
ea,n. 


babnabd'8  ahebicait  joubkai.  or 


Haw  York  air.  School  AKhlteetnn,  Ml. 

Pna  Acsdamr.  M& 

Olil>*  Kocni^  School,  XB. 
Naw  OrtMB).  Scbool  Arcbltectnre,  BW.  K 

Man«tteDduica,  >  FiHlU'tin  of  Hamb«nhfi 
NoreroHSctUMtPlBDor.HT.  M 

North  Ciialint.  IIiitnHca]  Dila,  158,  IM,  17 

Derelopiiiniit  of  Bcllool^  a». 

EdDeaiToa  In  I19S,  IflOe.  IBU),  155,  IBS,  1TI. 
ITanail  School",  orTraoli*™'  firailBKlei, 

EdsIidiL  Knmmtiidln  1961, 1B4. 

Fiaud,  tie. 

Hllllanr  Schoolmvten  In  BanU.  US. 

VaUei  BWet.  nriiMt,  m,  SSS.  M>. 
Northern  Bartxrlm*,  Imptlonior,  ESS. 
Norwlcb  Fr.«  AcBdimr,  Cods.,  PUa  o[,  HI. 
Notkor.  of  SL  CXIU  Ml. 
NoTlllaI^  BeuedicUns,  Rnle  of,  B30. 
NnrfbLUS. 
Hntnll,  HooMleiT  of,  SSS. 


P*c«,  Letter  to  Colat,  4.«.. 
pKomius,  PiUiar  of  Ilii'  Cen 
Pxlerborn,  8  ' "  ' 


PWM,  School  or,  410. 
FuOHnt.  HichoU^  BR. 
PdUIn*  Bcbooli,  ChulcmigDe,  44. 


Parental  Dntr  u  lo  Scboolt,  m. 
Krkv,  Clurin  8taut,  Sg. 
Oraek  Luiennse  In  KnBUnd,  VO. 


HjulDen.  TU. 

Melhoda  of  InMnictlan,  118. 

BelallODB  with  Rellgkiiu  urderf,  774. 


, .jotof  OMOorbr,  M4. 

Fllhiraj  to  KoTwIedn  (UM),  IK 
PnUfogr  of  Dflhinl  Onuurlee.  49^  171. 
FVDDejrTnolk,  BliKnlotl  Data,  US,  IM.  17 

XdoeMka  la  11»,  1806. 1840;  IBO,  ITL 

IMvalofnunt  or  SiAtooli,  KO. 


"oiKr^llj,  IM. 
Pcna,  WUlim,  Policy  dted.  «S. 
PeplD  and  Sctaooli  or  Qemuij,  IS 
PeicepUoa,  DO. 

aldM  at  AtbvD*,  n.  n,  81. 4». 


Peripatetic  Teachata  In  itame,  401. 
Penonal  Uagnetlan], »,  KB. 
Peter,  Bcbolaiaof  IhanamaoL 

Dlola,T8B. 

Cello,  741.  TS4. 

Chanter,  TBO.  TCS. 

CoiBoatiT,  7<5, 74S. 

Lombard,  lisa. 
Phldlaa,  St. 

Philadelphia,  BehoolhoiuM  In,  MM. 
PttllUpaAcadaoir,  miU. 
Philip  AnKoatDJ  and  UnlTenltj  of  Parla,  Tit. 
nillaaoptaulDn  Daflned  by  Orlgen,  017. 
Ph'tcaopbr  iuOraace,  4TI. 
PblloMtatn*  at  Aiheoi,  ts.  480,  4B). 
Phrafcal  BinclHR,  bj  Molcaaier,  188. 
Phrilca  In  French  Bchooli,  07, 18, 80. 
Ph  jalologr,  819. 
Pier*  PliiDgbnan,  431. 
Pietr,  Blementa  of,  BIT. 
Pialratna  at  Aibena.  18. 
putter.  School  Life  In  14m,  101. 
"'—  "— —'of.  a».  48»,618. 


Cllfd.4S8.45B,  _._, 
Ptnlarch,  cited,  450, 481,  BIO. 

PIrmoath,  Colonial  Ordcn  reeptctlDg  School), 
P.ilrbliu.  clUd.  474.  filu. 
Pulyalolt  Blbl«  of  Xlmenea,  TBI. 


Alennder  Vl..  BIT. 
Benedict  XL.  881. 
Benedict  £111.,  OH. 
Innocent  V.,  891. 
Nlchol«»V.,81J. 


PraRoa,  Barlr  I 

PCMGbillE,  Wo 

Bti'le  o7  the 
--?dr 


bchonl  of,  8B8. 
kofti     -      ■ 


1.400. 


1,880. 


In  School  Lawa.  70 

^radenalan,  Order  of,  744. 

Preea,  Powtr  of  the,  18. 

PrerentlTe  Asundeii  In  Scbooli,  BU. 

Primer,  Meil1eviil.lSl. 

Principal,  in  CuUeni  and  TtntTerain,  817. 

Probn.,  84*.  ' 

Prociot.  47.  not. 

Profeeunblpr,  417,  BOT. 

Protagoraa  uf  Plalo,  4M,  iSJ,  318. 

PrOTlicea  In  nulreialir  Orgailaatlon,  7U. 

Prenwt,  47. 

Public  Dinner*  fn  Athene.  Bll. 

Public  aebo«1  Deflned.  »B. 

HIMorkal  Denjonmrnt  In  D  8.,  OO. 
PubUo  Serrke,  Bchool  ut,  10, 454. 


BdocatloDal  Work,  lil,  SIS. 
Radpert,  PaachulB* 
Rilgar,  of  Pnlda,  18d,  841. 
Rata  Dill  In  Connecltcat,  184. 


BABKABD'fl  AMBUOAH  JOUEMAL  of  EDUCATIOH— TOL.  XXIV. 


Beclor,  Etrllwt  1]»  atl^rm,  «l. 


S4B,U1. 

OTHi  DWTnil  ror.  111  RajHli 

»,  hj  Sewmiin,  81. 

Baa  da  li  Fvnarrs,  403. 
RlltenhooK.  Oriwj,  1*8. 
BoblnMO,  WlIIIui,  HsiDolr.  UR. 
Fnula  BonlDtrr,  XieMr,  Ml. 
B(ibettPBllBi,1SI. 

Hiibntd*  CMivan,TBt, 

Robert  de  UelOD,  Tel. 

RobLTtnrSorbonne.Wl. 

Kollln,  Viinu  or  Bellelon  In  BdmcatlaD,  7H. 

RonialD,  Manirlny  ut  CondBt,  "OB. 

Koawn  Law,  BaDjact  ot  UuiTcmtr  Stadr,  4a 

Bonan  Chant,  Scbool  oT,  US,  t31. 

Bonua  iUvllintlun, 

BoniBD  Eiiipin,  Sctuwla  of,  ST. 

Boma,  UnWanll;,  ST.  4ST. 

BlKber  Bdacatiuu,  46T. 
BoBCflLlDne,  JobD,  and  iba  Normallatt,  IR4. 
Koyal  Kne  Sohaoli  Id  Iralanil,  IjlU. 
KoTiil  UllH'mlan  Hehoola,  StO. 
KnJTDar,  W.  H..  SM. 
Rnla  «t  MoniTiic  LIT*,  aU,  »I,  TM. 
KaltaiidofHiTHnai'.IMa. 
RnaHll,  WIlllwD.  W). 
Unaau-Area,  Puuulatlon,  RaKm 
L  WhuryK-tabllabiiMutiiaud. 
Piapantorir  acboula,  4IS. 
TnloluaorOfflQ.n,*  i. 
TralnlDjcttclUMl*  ror  litiaelal  Ben'oai,  4!S. 
I.  Illliurir  Hchoalmwten,  4St. 
>.  Teobolcal  MUlUr/  a«rYlc«,  4a. 
t.  Mlliaii' Drawing  and  hki:1cliUi2.4U. 
4.  Hllitary  La>  BohnoL  401,  480. 
0.  Mi'diial  and  Bntglul Sorvke,  4W. 
Ofll.g  ■'  Brbool*;  bit  Uleuar   Fiufaaaloail 
H..V1«,4»». 

n.  Baval  EancallomJ  XaUbUihmeoti.  4SI. 

flalamaiwa  UalTanlb,  TS. 
Sale  At  a  BcboolmaaKr,  M, 
tMlamo  Uadtcal  Uobod.  SM. 
SMidja,  Anstablibop,  8Uid7  a*  Orack,  4SB. 


Sp«Dcer.  ■ 
HpilBxflal 


Beneilk1,'sai,  6U. 
Columba,  741. 

Edmnnd  nf  6antnbai7,  ItU. 
Kitbert.  4^ 
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To  understand  the  real  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
oiganization,  administration,  and  instraction  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  many  agencies  and  means  of  popular  education  besides 
schools,  books,  and  teachers,  we  must,  as  far  as  we  can,  look  into 
the  schools  themselves,  as  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and 
realize  the  difficulties  and  deficiences  under  which  some  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  our  history  were  developed.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  and  deficiences  in  our 
schools,  we  bring  together  the  testimony  of  several  eminent  men 
who  were  pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who  assisted  in 
various  ways  in  achieving  their  improvement. 

LBTTEB  FBOX  NOAH  WZBSTXB,  LL.n. 

Nsw  Havbn,  March  10th,  1840. 

Mr.  Babkasd:  Jkair  £Rer->You  desiro  me  to  give  70a  some  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  instruction  in  common  schools  when  I  was  young,  or  before  the 
Revolution.  I  believe  you  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  manage 
ing  common  schools,  at  the  present  time,  than  I  am ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  in- 
stitute a  very  exact  comparison  between  the  old  modes  and  the  present  From 
what  I  know  of  the  present  schools  in  the  country,  I  believe  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  schools  of  former  times  and  at  present  consists  m  the  books 
and  instruments  used  in  the  modem  schools. 

Whien  I  was  young,  the  books  used  were  chiefly  or  wholly  Dilworth's  Spell- 
ing Books,  the  Psalter.  Testament,  and  Bible.  No  geography  was  studied  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  on  that  suly'oct,  about  the  year 
1*786  or  1787.  Ko  history  was  read,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  for  there 
was  no  abridged  history  of  the  United  States.  Except  the  books  above  men- 
ttoned,  no  book  for  reading  was  used  before  the  publication  of  the  Third  Part 
of  my  Institute,  in  1785.  In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  that  book,  I  intro- 
duced short  notices  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  led  to  more  enlarged  descriptions  of  the  country.  In  1788,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Morse,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  United  States,  after 
the  Revolution;  which  account  fills  nearly  twenty  pages  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  octavo  editions. 

Before  the  Bevolution,  and  for  some  years  after,  no  slates  were  used  in  com- 
mon schools :  all  writing  and  the  operations  in  aritlimetic  were  on  paper.  The 
teacher  wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  sums  in  arithmetic ;  few  or  none  of  the 
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pupils  having^  anj  books  as  a  gaide.    Such  was  the  ooDdition  of  the  schools  in 
which  I  received  mj  early  educatioa. 

The  introduction  of  mj  SpeUing  Book,  first  published  in  1*783,  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  ^department  of  spelling;  and,  from  the  information  I  can 
gain,  spelling  was  taught  with  more  care  and  accuracy  for  twenty  years  or  more 
after  that  period,  than  it  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  multiplied  books 
and  studies.* 

Ko  English  grammar  was  genenJly  taught  in  common  schools  when  I  was 
young,  except  that  in  DUworth,  and  that  to  no  good  purpose.  In  short,  the  in- 
straction  in  schools  was  very  imperfect,  in  every  branch ;  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, it  is  so  to  this  day,  in  many  branches.  Indeed  there  Ss  danger  of  run- 
ning from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  instead  of  having  too  few  books  hi  our 
■chools^  we  shall  have  too  many. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect^  your  friend  and  obedient  servanti 

K.  Webster. 

Dr.  Webster  in  an  essay  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  1788, 
**  On  the  Education  of  Youth  in  America,''  and  in  another  essay 
published  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  1790,  "On  Property,  Government, 
Education,  Religion,  Agriculture,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,"!  while 
setting  forth  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  American  education 
as  now  held,  throws  light  on  the  condition  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  that  date. 

The  first  error  that  I  would  mention  is  a  too  general  attention  to  the  dead 
languages,  with  a  neglect  of  our  owil  *  *  *  This  neglect  is  so  general 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  to  be  found  in  the  country  where  the  Eng^ 
lish  tongue  is  taught  regularly  fit>m  its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  con- 
struction in  prose  and  verse.  Perhaps  in  most  schools  boys  are  taught  the 
definition  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  few  hard  names  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  which  the  teacher  seldom  attempts  to  explain:  this  is  called 
learning  grammar.  *  *  *  The  principles  of  any  science  afford  pleasure  to 
the  student  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to  render  the  study  of  language 
agreeable,  the  distinctions  between  words  should  be  illustrated  by  the  difi'erence 
fxk  visible  objects.  Examples  should  be  presented  to  the  senses  which  are  the 
inlets  of  all  our  knowledge. 

Another  error  which  is  fi^uent  in  America,  is  that  a  master  undertakes  to 
teach  many  different  branches  in  the  same  schooL  In  new  settlements,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  live  in  scattered  situations,  the  practice  is  often  un- 
avoidable. But  in  populous  towns  it  must  be  considered  as  a  defective  plan  of 
education.  For  suppose  the  teacher  to  be  equally  master  of  all  the  branches 
which  he  attempts  to  teach,  which  seldom  happens,  yet  his  attention  must  be 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects^  and  consequently  pamfiil  to  himself 
and  not  useful  to  to  his  pupOs.    Add  to  this  the  continual  hitemiptlons  which 

*Tbt  general  ute  of  my  Sptlliof  Book  In  the  United  RUtes  hn  bad  a  mott  extentlTe  effbet 
In  correcting  the  pronanclaiion  of  words,  and  giring  nolformity  to  the  laaguaga.  Of  this 
change,  the  preeent  generation  can  haTe  a  very  imperfect  Idea. 

tTlieseeiMajre  were  afterwards  collected  with  others  in  a  ▼olnme  entitled  "A  ConteUoa 
of  Essajs  and  Fugiliye  Writings,  etc."    By  Noah  Webster,  Jr.    Boston :  17901 
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the  gtodents  of  ooe  branch  soffer  from  those  of  another,  which  must  retard  the 

progress  of  the  whole  achooL    It  is  a  much  more  eligible  plan  to  appropriate 

an  apartment  to  each  branch  of  education,  with  a  teacher  who  makes  that 

branch  his  sole  employment    *    *    *    Indeed  what  is  now  called  a  liberal 

education  disqaalifies  a  man  for  boainesB.    Habits  are  formed  in  yonth  and  by 

practice;  and  as  business  is  in  some  measure  mechanical,  every  person  should 

be  exercised  in  his  employment  in  an  early  period  of 'life,  that  his  habits  may 

be  formed  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  expires.    An  education  in  a  univer^ 

iity  interferes  with  the  forming  of  these  habits^  and  perhaps  forms  opposite 

habits;  the  mind  may  contract  a  fondness  for  ease^  for  pleasure,  or  for  books, 

which  no  efforts  can  overcome.    An  academic  education,  which  should  furnish 

the  youth  with  some  ideas  of  men  and  tbingSi  and  leave  time  for  an  apprentice- 

•hip  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  would  be  the  most  eligible  for  young 

men  who  are  designed  for  active  employments. 

****** 

But  the  principal  defect  in  our  plan  of  education  in  America  is  the  want  of 
good  teachers  in  the  academies  and  common  schools.  By  good  teachers  I  mean 
men  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  possessed  of  abilities  competent  to  their 
station.  That  a  man  should  be  master  of  what  he  undertakes  to  teach  is  a  point 
that  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  abilities  are  often  dispensed 
with,  either  through  inattention  or  fear  of  expense.  To  those  who  employ 
ignorant  men  to  instruct  their  children,  let  me  say,  it  is  better  for  youth  to  have 
no  education  than  to  have  a  bad  one;  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  habits 
than  to  impress  new  ideas.  The  tender  shrub  is  essUy  bent  to  any  figure;  but 
the  tree  which  lias  acquired  its  ftdl  growth  resists  all  impressions.  Tet  abilities 
are  not  the  sole  requisites.  The  instructors  of  youth  oughts  of  all  men,  to  be 
the  most  prudent,  accomplished,  agreeable,  and  respectable.  What  avail  a 
man*s  parts,  it,  while  he  is  **the  wisest  and  brightest^"  he  is  the  **  meanest  of 
mankind  ?"  The  pernicious  effects  of  bad  example  on  the  minds  of  youth  will 
probably  be  acknowledged;  but,  with  a  view  to  improvement,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly  necessary  that  the  teachers  should  possess  good  breeding  and  agreeable 
manners.  In  order  to  give  ftdl  effect  to  instructions  it  Is  requisite  that  they 
should  proceed  from  a  man  who  is  loved  and  respected.  But  a  low-bred  down 
or  morose  tyrant  can  command  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and  that  pupil  who 
has  no  motive  for  application  to  books  but  the  foar  of  the  rod,  will  not  make  a 
■cholar. 

From  a  strange  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  unfold,  the  most  important  business  in  civil  society,  is,  in  many 
parts  of  America,  committed  to  the  most  worthless  characters.  The  education 
of  youth,  an  employment  of  more  consequence  than  making  laws  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  because  it  lays  the  foundation  on  which  both  law  and  gospel 
rest  for  success;  this  education  is  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  most  menial  services. 
In  most  instances  we  find  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  intrusted  to  men  of 
good  characters,  and  possessed  of  the  moral  virtues  and  social  affections.  But 
many  of  our  inferior  schools^  which,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  are  as  im- 
portant as  colleges,  are  kept  by  men  of  no  breeding,  and  many  of  them,  by  men 
infkmous  for  the  most  detestable  vices.  Will  this  be  dented?  will  it  be  denied, 
that  before  the  war,  it  was  a  fi^uent  practice  for  gentlemen  to  purchase  con- 
victs, who  had  been  transported  for  their  crimes^  and  employ  them  as  private 
tuton  in  their  families? 
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Gracious  Heavena  1  Mast  the  wretches,  who  haye  forfeited  their  lives,  and 
been  pronounced  unworthy  to  be  inliabitants  of  a  foreign  country,  be  intrusted 
with  the  education,  the  morals^  the  character  of  American  youth? 

Will  it  be  denied  that  many  of  the  instructors  of  youth,  whose  examples  and 
precepts  should  form  their  minds  for  good  men  and  useful  citizens,  are  often 
found  to  sleep  away,  in  school,  the  fumes  of  a  debauch,  and  to  stun  the  ears  of 
their  pupils  with  frequent  blasphemy?  It  is  idle  to  suppress  such  truths :  nay, 
more,  it  is  wicked.  Tlie  practice  of  employing  low  and  vicious  cbaracters  to 
direct  the  studies  of  youth,  is^  in  a  high  degree,  criminal ;  it  is  destructive  of 
the  order  and  peace  of  society;  it  is  treason  agaiust  morals,  and  of  course^ 
against  government;  it  ought  to  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  or  reason,  and 
condemned  by  all  intelHgent  beings.  Tlie  practice  is  so  exceedingly  absurd,  that 
it  is  surprising  it  could  have  ever  prevailed  among  rational  people.  Parents 
wish  their  children  to  be  vjeU  bred,  yet  place  tliem  under  the  care  of  downe. 
Tliey  wish.to  secure  their  hearts  from  vicious  principles  and  habiis^  yet  commit 
them  to  the  care  of  men  of  the  most  profligaie  lives.  They  wish  to  have  their 
children  taught  obedience  and  reeptct  for  superiors,  yet  g^ve  them  a  master  that 
both  parents  and  children  despise.  A  practice  so  glaringly  absurd  and  irrational 
has  no  name  in  any  language  I  Parents  themselves  will  not  associate  with  the 
men  whose  company  they  oblige  their  children  to  keep,  even  in  that  most  im- 
portant period,  when  habits  are  forming  for  life.* 

Our  legislators  frame  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality ;  our 
divines  thunder  from  the  pulpit  the  terrore  of  infinite  wrath  a^inst  the  vices 
that  stain  the  charactere  of  men.  And  do  laws  and  preaching  effect  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  ?  Experience  would  not  give  a  very  favorable  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  The  reason  is  obvious;  the  attempts  are  directed  to  the  wrong  objects. 
Laws  can  only  check  the  public  effects  of  vicious  principles ;  but  can  never 
reach  the  principles  themselves;  and  preaching  is  not  very  intelligible  to  people 
till  they  arrive  at  an  age  wlien  their  principles  are  rooted,  or  their  habits  firmly 
established.  An  attempt  to  eradicate  old  habits,  is  as  absurd,  as  to  lop  off  the 
branches  of  a  huge  oak,  in  order  to  root  it  out  of  a  rich  soiL  The  most  that 
siich  clipping  wil  effect,  is  to  prevent  a  further  growth.  • 

Tlie  only  practicable  method  to  reform  mankind,  is  to  begin  with  children ; 
to  banish,  if  possible,  fh>m  their  company,  every  low  bred,  drunken,  immoral 
character.  Virtue  and  vice  will  not  grow  together  in  a  great  degpree,  but  they 
will  grow  where  they  are  planted,  and  when  one  has  taken  root,  it  is  not  easily 
supplanted  by  the  otiier.  Tlie  great  art  of  correcting  mankind,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  prepossessing  the  mind  witli  good  principles. 

^^^^'        ■■■■■■■"■■■■*  ■»■■■■■■■■,■»  ■     ^l^i^.^^— ^^^^^■^^^■^l^^i^»^»^.^^^i^^^i^^^M^PH 

*  The  practica  uF employing  low  characters  in  icluiol*  i«  not  novel— .\M;hain,  Preceptor  to  Q,ueen 
ElizMbeth,  givei  ui  the  following  aecoiint  of  flie  practice  in  hii  titne.  '  Pity  it  it  that  commonly 
more  care  it  had ;  yea,  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  roan  for  their 
hone,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  ehtldren.  Tbey  ny,  nay,  in  woid ;  but  they  do  lo,  in  deed. 
For  to  one  they  will  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  cmwnt,  and  lotH  to  ufhr  the  other  two  hondra4 
ihil]in»i.  God.  that  ^itteth  in  the  Heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  Kom,  and  rewardeth  their  lib- 
erality as  it  should :  ftir  he  suflereth  them  to  hnve  tame  and  weii  ordered  karitt*  ;  but  wild  and 
wnfortunaU  children ;  and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  bone,  than  eom- 
Ibrt  in  their  child.' 

This  it  »U  language^  but  the  faeti  are  modern  trntks.  The  bnrbarom  Gothie  practice  bat  Mir- 
Tivetl  all  the  attacks  of  common  tente,  and  in. many  parts  of  America,  a  gentlemaD*t  groom  it  oa 
a  level  with  his  schoolmaster,  in  point  of  reputntion.  But  hear  another  authority  for  the  practice 
•— '  As  the  case  now  ttands,  those  of  the  first  quality  pay  their  tutore  but  little  above  half  to  much 
u  they  do  th9iT  foctmen.*— Guardian,  No.  94. 
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For  tbis  reason  society  requires  that  the  education  of  youth  should  be 
watched  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  Sducation,  in  a  great  measure^ 
forms  the  moral  cliaracters  of  men,  and  morals  are  the  basis  of  government 
Sducation  should  therefore  be  the  first  care  of  a  legislature;  not  merely  the  in- 
stitution of  schools,  but  the  famishing  of  them  with  the  best  men  for  teachers. 
A  good  system  of  education  should  be  the  first  article  in  the  code  of  political' 
regulations;  for  it  is  mach  easier  to  introduce  and  establish  an  effectual  system 
ft>r  preserving  morals,  than  to  correct,  by  penal  statutes,  the  ill  efibcts  of  a  bad 
system.  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  shall  almost  adore  that  great 
man,  who  shall  change  our  practice  and  opinions,  and  make  it  respectable  for 
the  first  and  best  men  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth. 

Another  defect  in  our  schools,  which,  since  the  revolution,  is  become  inex- 
cusable, is  the  want  of  proper  books.*  The  collections  which  are  now  used 
consist  of  essays  that  respect  foreign  and  ancient  nations.  The  minds  of  youth 
are  perpetually  led  to  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  or  to  Great  Britain;  boyB 
a,re  constantly  repeating  the  declamations  of  DemositheDes  and  Cicero^  or  debates 
upon  some  politicai  question  in  tlie  British  Parliament.  These  are  excellent 
specinena  of  good  sense,  polished  style,  and  perfect  oratory;  but  they  are  not 
interesting  to  children.  They  can  not  be  very  useful,  except  to  young  men  who 
want  them  as  models  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar. 

But  every  child  in  America  should  be  acquainted  with  his  own  country.    He 
should  read  books  that  furnish  him  with  ideas  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  lifh 
and  practice.    As  soon  as  he  opens  his  lips,  he  should  rehearse  the  history  of 
his  own  country;  he  should  lisp  the  praise  of  liberty,  and  of  those  illustrious' 
heroes  and  statesmen  who  have  wrought  a  revelation  in  her  favor. 

A  selection  of  essays,  respecting  the  settlement  and  geography  of  America; 
the  history  of  the  late  revolution,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  and' 
events  that  distinguished  it,  and  a  compendium  of  the  principles  of  the  federal^ 
and  provincial  governments,  should  be  the  principal  school  book  in  the  United' 
States.  These  are  interesting  objects  to  every  man ;  they  call  home  the  miods 
of  youth  and  fix  them  upon  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  and  they  assist 
in  forming  attachments  to  it,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  the  understanding. 

In  several  States  we  find  laws  passed,  establishing  provision  for  colleges  and 
academies,  where  people  of  property  may  educate  their  sons;  but  no  provision 
is  made  for  instructing  the  poorer  rank  of  people,  even  in  reading  and  writing. 
Yet  in  these  same  States,  every  citizen  who  is  worth  a  few  shillings  annually, 
is  entitled  to  vote  for  legislators.  This  appears  to  me  a  most  glarmg  solecism 
in  government.  The  constitutions  are  republican^  and  the  laws  of  education  are 
manarchioL  The  former  extend  civil  rights  to  every  honest  industrious  man; 
the  latter  deprive  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  a  most  valuable  privilege. 

In  our  American  republics,  where  governments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people^ 
knowledge  should  be  universally  difilwed  by  means  of  public  schools.  Of  such 
consequence  is  it  to  society,  that  the  people  who  make  laws  should  be  well  in- 
formed, that  I  conceive  no  legislature  can  be  Justified  in  neglecting  proper  estab- 
lishments for  this  purpose. 

*  This  wnnt  the  author  very  judioionalj  for  bimnlf,  and  wisely  for  the  eoaatry,  Mt  hinMelf  to 
the  work  of  lupplyinf . 

*  Tie  moiMtrotts  indeed  that  men  of  the  best  estates  and  families  are  more  solititooi  abo«t  th« 
tutelage  of  a  favorite  dog  or  A«rM,  than  of  their  ktirt  wuUt.^—OuariiaH,  No.  94. 
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When  I  speak  of  a  difibsion  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  knowledge 
of  spelling-books  and  the  New  Testament  An  acquaintance  with  ethics,  and 
with  the  general  principles  of  law,  commerce,  monej,  and  government,  is  neces- 
sarj  for  the  yeomanry  of  a  republican  state.  This  acquaintance  they  might 
obtain  by  means  of  books  calculated  for  schools,  and  read  by  the  children, 
during  the  winter  months^  and  by  the  circulation  of  public  papers. 

'  In  Rome  it  was  the  common  exercise  of  boys  at  school  to  learn  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  by  hearty  as  they  did  their  poets  and  classic  authors.'  What 
an  excellent  practice  this  in  a  free  government! 

How  superficial  must  be  that  learning  which  is  acquired  in  four  years!  Se- 
vere experience  has  taught  me  the  errors  and  defects  of  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education.  I  could  not  read  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  authors  while  in  college, 
without  neglecting  the  established  classical  studies ;  and  after  I  left  college,  I 
found  time  only  to  dip  into  books  that  every  scholar  should  be  master  of;  a  cir* 
cumstance  that  fills  me  with  the  deepest  regret 

In  the  year  1 806,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided, 
for  purposes  of  local  govcmment,  into  seventeen  States,  and  into 
districts  subject  to  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress.  Oif  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  these  States  at  that  period,  we  have  a  com- 
prehensive survey  by  Noah  Webster,  in  his  Account  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  printed  at 
Hartford,  in  1806.  We  extract  under  each  State,  the  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  State  of  Learning,  following  the  same  order  of  the 
author. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

0/the  State  of  Learning, — ^An  old  law  of  the  colony  (1719),  directed 
every  town,  containing  one  hundred  families,  to  provide  a  grammar 
school ;  in  which  also  was  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the  revolution,  a 
law  of  the  state  has  directed  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the 
several  towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are  also  social  libra- 
ries in  some  towns ;  and  newspapers  circulate  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

0/  the  Academies. — At  Exeter  an  academy,  founded  by  John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  called  after  his  name,  was  mcorporated  in  1781. 
At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded  by  Nathaniel  Pcabody,  Esq., 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Academies  are  also  founded  at  Am- 
herst, Gharlestown  and  Concord. 

0/  Dartmouth  College. — At  Hanover,  in  Grafton  county,  is  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Dr.  Wheelock  in  1769,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
instruction  of  youn^  Indians.  Although  this  object  has  in  a  great 
measure  failed,  the  institution  is  prosperous  and  highly  useful.  The 
number  of  students  is  seldom  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  its 
funds,  consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in  value;  its  library 
and  apparatus  are  tolerably  complete ;  its  situation  is  pleasant  and 
advantageous.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  principal  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  DartmoutL 

YERlfONT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — Learning  receives  from  the  people  of 
Vermont  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from  an  agri- 
cultural people  in  a  new  settlement.    Schools  for  common  educa- 
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lion  are  planted  in  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  two  colleges  are 
established,  one  at  Middleoury,  the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which 
are  taught  classical  learning,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy,  and  other  sciences. 

IIAINB  IN  liASSACHUSETTa 

Of  the  State  of  Learning  and  Beligum, — ^The  laws  of  Massacha- 
sctts  direct  that  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands  are 
retained,  as  public  lots,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  gospel 
ministry.  These  beneficial  institutions  are  enjoyed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  district,  being  lately  settled,  is 
not  well  supplied  with  schools. 

liASSAOHUSETni 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — ^In  Massachusetts  the  principal  insti- 
tutions for  science  are  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  col- 
lege at  Wiiliamstown.  The  university  of  Cambridge  was  founded 
in  1638 — it  is  well  endowed — is  furnished  with  professors  of  the 
several  sciences — a  large  library  and  apparatus — and  contains 
usually  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  students. 
TVilliams  college,  in  Wiiliamstown,  founded  in  1798,  is  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  Ac»ademies  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
in  which  are  taught  the  liberal  sciences,  as  well  as  the  languages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to  be  kept  in  every  town, 
having  fifty  householders,  and  a  grammar  school  in  every  town  hav- 
ing two  hundred  families.  And  although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly 
ol^ycd,  still  most  of  the  children  in  the  state  have  access  to  a 
school. 

BHODB  ISLANn. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — ^There  is  a  college  at  Providence, 
founded  by  the  Baptists,  containing  forty-eight  rooms  for  students, 
and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses.  It  has  a  library  of  near  three 
thousand  volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  philoso- 
phy. It  is  furnished  with  a  president  and  suitable  instructors  for 
the  students  who  are  usually  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  large 
towns,  and  in  some  others,  there  are  private  schools  fur  teaching 
the  common  branches  of  learning. 

coNKEononr. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut, the  General  Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  be  kept 
in  every  village,  and  providing  funds  to  encourage  them.  Every 
town  or  village  containing  a  certain  number  of  families,  was  direct- 
ed to  maintain  a  school,  and  empowered  to  draw  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  a  sum  equal  to  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  property  of  the  town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list.  By 
means  of  this  provision,  common  schools  have  been  kept  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  accounts.  By  the  safe  of  the  western  reserve  in  1795,  still 
more  liberal  and  permanent  funds  were  provided  for  the  support  of 
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schools.  In  winters  the  larger  children  are  instmcted  by  men  ;  in 
snmmer,  small  children  attend  the  schools,  and  are  taught  by  wo- 
men ;  in  general  the  instructors  are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
&milies  and  reputation. 

Of  YaU  College. — Yale  College,  so  called,  from  a  principal  bene- 
factor, was  founded  in  the  year  1700  at  EillingworUi,  but  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  1710.  It  consists  of  three  colleges,  each  contain- 
ing thirty-two  rooms,  a  chapel  and  maseam-^has  a  library  of  abont 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  funds 
are  ample,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  students  are  annually  graduated 
at  the  public  commencement  in  September.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  clergymen  and  eight  laymen. 
The  vacancies  among  the  clerical  members  are  supplied  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  Ijie  lay  members  arc  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  six  senior  members  of  the  council  of  the  state,  or 
upper  house* 

Of  Academies  and  Grammar  5tfAoo29.-*-6y  law,  a  grammar  school 
may  be  established  in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants in  leffal  meeting;  and  many  academies  are  established 
and  maintained  by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not  only  the 
primary  branches  of  learning,  but  geography,  grammar,  the  lan- 
guages, and  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  There  are  also  acad- 
emies for  young  ladies,  in  which  are  taught  tlie  additional  branches 
of  needle-work,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies 
of  the  first  reputation  are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  academy 
in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies  are, 
Union  school  in  New  Haven,  and  one  in  Litchfield. 

KXW  YORK. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — A  college  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1754,  and  incorporated  by  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  instituted  a  university  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  regeuts,  whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  authorized  to  found  colleges  and  academies,  confer  de- 
grees, visit  all  seminaries  of  learning,  and  make  regulations  for 
their  government 

Of  Columbia  and  Union  Colleges. — By  the  act  of  the  Legisla* 
ture  in  1787,  founding  the  university  of  the  state,  the  college  in 
New  York  received  the  name  of  Columbia^  and  all  the  privileges 
and  powers,  derived  from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is  under 
the  government  of  twenty-four  trustees,  and  has  considerable  funds. 
Its  instructors  are  a  president  and  professors  of  the  principal  sci- 
ences. The  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contun- 
ing  forty-i^ight  apartments.  The  college  is  furnished  with  a  chapel, 
a  library,  museum,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1795,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  con< 
dition. 

Of  Academies  and  Schools, — Several  respectable  academies  are 
established  in  difierent  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught  the 
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learned  languages,  geography,  grammar,  and  matbematics.  Until 
since  the  revolution,  common  schools  received  no  encouragement 
from  the  public  treasury,  or  the  laiws.  But  in  1  '795,  a  law  of  the 
state  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  paying  teachers,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  visible. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  instruction  of  the  laboring  people  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  has  not  been  general. 

NEW  JBRSBT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — The  education  of  youth  in  New  Jer- 
sey depends  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  more 
populous  towns  and  villages  arc  academies  and  schools  of  high 
reputation.  The  college  al  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is  a  semi- 
nary of  distinguished  reputation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  students 
are  anaually  graduated  at  the  public  commeucemeat. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning^ — In  Pennsylvania  is  one  university, 
the  seat  of  which  is  Philadelphia ;  a  college  at  Carlisle,  and  another 
at  Lancaster.  There  are  numerous  academies  and  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  large  towns.  The  legislature  have  reserved  sixty^ 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  fund  for  supporting  public  schools. 
Tl^e  Moravian  academies  at  Bethlehem  iuhI  Nassareth,  are  noted 
for  strict  discipline  and  morals. 

DELAWARE. 

Of  the  Schools, — There  are  private  schools  in  this  state,  and 
especially  in  Wilmington.  In  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  aci 
for  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  There  is  no 
college  in  the  state,  but  an  academy  at  Newark,  a  few  miles  from 
Wilmington. 

liARTLAND. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions, — The  principal  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  are,  Wasliington  academy,  in  Somerset  county, 
instituted  in  1779,  Washington  collie  at  Chester,  founded  in  1782^ 
St.  Johns  college  at  Annapolis,  founded  in  1784,  a  college  at 
Georgetown,  instituted  by  the  Catholics,  and  Cokesbury  college  in 
Harford  County,  instituted  by  the  mcthodists  in  1786.  There 
are  private  schools  in  many  places ;  and  private  tutors  in  families ; 
and  many  young  men  arc  sent  for  their  education  either  to  Europe^ 
or  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  northern  states. 

TIBOINIA. 

Seminaries  of  Learning. — The  college  in  Williamsburg  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  of 
tobacco  exported — with  a  duty  on  skins  and  furs  exported,  and 
liquors  imported.    It  is  under  the  governroent  of  twenty  viaitorsy 
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a  president  and  professors  in  the  most  important  branches  of  sci- 
ence. There  is  also  a  college  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
academies  in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  numerous  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

KOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — ^In  1789  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
incorporating  a  number  of  persons  as  trustees  of  a  university  to  be 
established,  and  funds  were  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings.  There  is  an  academy  of  Warrenton,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  state ;  but  the  education  of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  gen- 
eral In  1803,  however,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools. 

SOUTH  OABOIOrA. 

Of  the  Seminaries  of  Learning. — Gentlemen  of  property  have 
been  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  for 
an  education.  Some  of  them  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  northern  states.  There  are  several  institutions  in  the 
States  called  colleges  and  academies — a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at 
Winnsborouffh,  in  Camden  district,  one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at 
Beaufort,  with  considerable  funds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 
The  South  Carolina  College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  fifty  thousand  doUars  for  erecting  buildings  in  Col- 
umbia, and  six  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  maintain  instructors. 

OSOKGIA. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions, — ^The  legislature  of  Oeoma  have 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are  also  some 
schools  in  the  state.  A  law  of  the  state  has  incorporated  a  num- 
ber of  literary  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  su- 
perintending seminaries  of  learning — hfty  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  appropnated  for  funds,  for  this  university — and  a  sum  of  money 
in  each  county  for  maintaining  an  academy.  The  funds  destined 
by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  orphan  house,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,  are  vested  in 
commissioners  to  support  a  college  called  by  her  name. 

KEHTtlOKT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Provision  has  been  made  by  law  for 
founding  and  maintaining  a  college,  and  schools  are  established 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  state. 

TENNESSEE. 

Of  Learning. — Several  schools  are  established  in  this  state,  and 
by  law,  provision  is  made  for  three  colleges.  There  is  also  a  so- 
ciety for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

[No  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ohio,  and  the 
Territories  of  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Louisiana.] 
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JPhreign  EdueoHon — Home  ^ravei    (Essajr,  1788.) 

Our  honor  aa  an  independent  nation  ia  concerned  in  the  eatahlishment  of  lit- 
erary institntiona,  adequate  to  all  our  own  pnrpoeea;  without  sending  oar  youth 
abroad,  or  depending  on  other  nationa  for  booka  and  inatructora.  It  is  very 
little  to  the  reputation  of  America  to  have  it  aaid  abroad,  that  after  the  heroic 
aduerementa  of  the  late  war,  theee  independent  people  are  obliged  to  aend  to 
Borope  for  men  and  booka  to  teach  their  children  ABC. 

But  in  another  point  of  view,  a  foreign  education  ia  directly  oppoaite  to  our 
political  intereata,  and  ought  to  be  diacountenanced,  if  not  prohibited. 

Every  person  of  common  obaerration  will  grants  that  most  men  prefer  the 
manners  and  the  government  of  that  country  where  they  were  educated.  Let 
ten  American  youtha  be  aent,  each  to  a  different  European  kingdom,  and  live 
there  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty,  and  each  will  give  'the  preference  to 
the  country  where  he  haa  reaided. 

The  period  fh>m  twelve  to  twenty  ia  the  moat  important  in  life.  The  imprea* 
aiona  made  before  that  period  are  commonly  effaced;  thoaethat  are  made  during 
that  period  akoaya  remain  for  many  years^  and  generally  through  life. 

l^nety-nine  persona  of  a  hundred  who  para  that  period  in  England  or  France^ 
will  prefer  the  people,  their  manners,  their  laws,  and  their  government,  to  thoae 
of  their  native  country.  Such  attachments  are  injurious,  both  to  the  happineas 
of  the  men,  and  to  the  political  intereata  of  their  own  country.  Aa  to  private 
happiness,  it  is  universally  known  how  much  pain  a  man  auffers  by  a  change 
of  habits  in  living.  The  cuatoma  of  Europe  are  and  ought  to  be  different  fh>m 
oura;  but  when  a  man  haa  been  bred  in  one  country,  hia  attachmenta  to  its 
mannera  make  them,  in  a  g^reat  meaaure,  neceasary  to  hia  happinesa.  On  chang- 
ing  hia  residence,  he  must  therefore  break  his  former  habits,  wliich  is  always  a 
painful  sacrifice;  or  the  discordance  between  the  manners  of  his  own  country, 
and  his  habits,  must  give  him  incessant  uneasiness;  or  he  must  introduce,  into 
a  circle  of  his  friends,  the  manners  in  which  he  waa  educated.  These  conse- 
quences may  follow,  and  the  last,  which  ia  inevitable,  ia  a  public  injury.  The 
refinement  of  mannera  in  every  country  ahould  keep  pace  exactly  with  the  in- 
creaae  of  ita  wealth;  and  perhapa  the  greateat  evil  America  now  f^la  ia^  an  im- 
provement of  taste  and  manners  which  its  wealth  can  not  support 

A  foreign  education  is  the  very  source  of  this  evil;  it  gives  young  gentiemen 
of  fortune  a  relish  for  manners  and  amusements  which  are  not  suited  to  this 
country ;  which,  however,  when  introduced  by  this  dasa  of  people,  will  always 
become  faabionable. 

But  a  corruption  of  mannera  ia  not  tiie  aole  objection  to  a  foreign  education : 
An  attachment  to  a  foreign  government^  or  rather  a  want  of  attachment  to  our 
oum,  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  residence  abroad  during  the  period  of  youth.  It 
ia  recorded  of  one  of  the  Greek  cities,  that  in  a  treaty  with  their  oonquerorsi  it 
waa  required  that  they  should  give  a  certain  number  of  makeliildren  as  hostages 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  engagements.  The  Greeks  abpolutely  refused,  on 
the  principle  that  these  children  would  imbibe  the  ideas  and  embrace  the  man- 
ners of  foreigners,  or  lose  their  love  for  their  own  country :  but  they  offered  the 
same  number  of  old  men  without  hesitation.  Thia  anecdote  ia  full  of  good 
aenae.  A  man  ahould  alwaya  form  hia  habita  and  attachmenta  in  the  country 
where  he  ia  to  reside  for  lifb.  When  theae  habita  are  formed,  young  men  may 
travel  without  danger  of  loaing  their  patriotism.    A  boy  who  lives  in  England 
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form  twelve  to  twenty,  will  be  an  Englishman  in  hia  mannere  and  hia  feelings; 
but  let  him  remain  at  home  until  lie  is  twenty,  and  form  his  attachments,  he 
may  tlien  be  several  years  abroad,  and  still  be  an  American,*  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  Uiia  observation ;  but  living  examples  prove  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  here  advanced,  respecting  the  influence  of  habit 

It  may  be  said  that  foreign  universities  furnish  much  better  opportunities  of 
improvement  in  the  sciences  than  the  American.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  it 
will  not  justify  the  practice  of  sending  young  lads  fhorn  their  own  country. 
There  are  some  branches  of  science  which  may  be  studied  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage in  Europe  than  in  America,  particularly  cliemistry.  When  these  are 
to  be  acquired,  young  gentlemen  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  attend  the  best 
professors.  It  mi^,  therefore,  be  useful,  in  some  cases,  for  students  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  compltie  a  course  of  studies ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go 
early  in  life,  nor  to  continue  a  long  time.  Such  instances  need  not  be  frequent 
even  now ;  and  the  necessity  for  them  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  future 
advancement  of  literature  in  America. 

A  tour  through  the  United  States  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  Instead  of  sending  young  gentlemen  to  Europe  to  view 
curiosities  and  learn  vices  and  follies,  let  them  spend  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
in  examining  the  local  situation  of  the  different  States;  the  rivers,  the  soil,  the 
population,  the  improvements  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole ;  with 
an  attention  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  tlieir  laws,  local  cua^ 
toms,  and  institutions.  Such  a  tour  should  at  least  precede  a  tour  to  Europe ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  man  traveling  in  a  foreign  country  for 
information,  when  he  can  give  no  account  of  his  own.  When,  therefore,  young 
gentlemen  have  finished  an  academic  education,  let  them  travel  through  Amer- 
ica, and  afterward  to  En  rope,  if  their  time  and  fortunes  will  permit  But  if 
they  can  not  make  a  tour  through  both,  that  in  America  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  for  the  people  of  America,  with  all  their  information,  are  yet  extremely 
Ignorant  of  the  geography,  poKcy,  and  manners  of  their  neighboring  States. 
Except  a  few  gentlemen  whose  public  employments  in  the  army  and  in  Con- 
gress, have  extended  their  knowledge  of  America,  the  people  in  this  country, 
even  of  the  higher  classes,  have  not  so  correct  information  respecting  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  respecting  England  or  France.  Such  ignorance  is 
not  only  disgraceful,  but  is  materially  prejudicial  to  our  political  friendships  and 
federal  operations. 

*  Cicern  wat  twanty-eifht  yean  old  when  lie  left  Italy  to  tniTel  in  Greeee  and  Asia.  'He  dM 
■ottlir  abfoed,'  taya  Dr  Mlddletoa,  'till  he  had  eompleted  hie  education  at  home;  for  nnlhlaf 
can  be  more  peniioiotts  to  a  nation  than  the  necenity  of  a  Toreign  one. '~-Z«^« ^  Cie«re,  vd.  l.p.4S, 

Dr.  Moore  makei  a  remark  |>reeiMly  in  |ioinL  Bfienking  of  a  foreign  edueation,  propuMd  by  a 
eertain  Lord,  who  objected  to  the  public  Mshools  in  Eiiflond,  he  saya,  *  I  have  attended  to  hia  Lofd- 
ahip't  objection*,  and  after  due  eonaideralion,  and  weighing  every  HreunMlanoe,  1  remain  of  opia- 
km,  that  no  country  but  Great  Britain  h  proper  fi.T  theedueatioh  of  a  Britidi  •ubjeet,  who  propoaea 
to  pan  bis  life  in  his  own  country  The  most  important  point,  in  my  mind,  to  be  secured  in  the 
education  of  a  young  man  of  rank  of  our  roimtrv,  is  to  make  him  an  Englivhman  ;  and  this  can 
be  dune  no  where  su  eflTectually  as  in  England.*  Bee  his  Fiew  of  Society  and  Manntro^  fcc,  vol. 
f.,  page  197,  where  the  reader  will  find  many  judicious  remarks  upon  this  subject  The  followinf 
are  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted :~'  It  is  is  thought,  that  by  an  early  foreign  edueation  all  ridioulous 
Euglish  prejudices  wl'l  lie  avoided.  This  may  be  true ;  but  other  iirejudioes,  perhaps  as  ridiculoUi 
and  much  more  detrimentni,  will  be  formed.  The  first  can  not  be  attended  with  many  inconven- 
ienoiet :  tlie  second  may  render  the  young  |ienpte  unhappy  in  their  own  country  when  thej  retun, 
and  disagreeable  to  their  eounirymen  all  the  rest  of  their  livee.* 
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XOAH  WSBRTXK-^ESBAT  PROmiD  UT  1*788  * 

In  a  system  of  edacation,  to  embrace  every  part  of  tbe  comma- 
sity,  tbe  female  sex  claim  no  inconsiderable  ebare  of  our  attciltion. 

Tbe  women  in  America  (to  tbeir  honor  it  is  mentioned)  are  not 
generally  above  tbe  care  of  educating  tbeir  own  children.  Their 
own  education  should  therelbre  enable  them  to  implant  in  the  tender 
mind,  such  sentiments  of  virtue,  propriety,  and  dignity,  as  are  suited 
to  the  freedom  of  our  goveniments.  Children  should  be  treated  as 
children,  but  as  children  that  are,  in  a  future  time,  to  be  men  and 
women.  By  treating  them  as  if  they  were  always  to  remain  chil- 
dren, we  very  often  see  their  childishness  adhere  to  them,  even  in 
middle  life.  The  silly  language  called  baby  talk,  in  which  most 
persons  are  initiated  in  infancy,  often  breaks  out  in  discourse,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  and  makes  a  man  appear  very  ridiculous.  In  the  same 
manner,  vulgar,  obscene,  and  illiberal  ideas,  imbibed  in  a  nursery  or 
a  kitchen,  often  give  a  tincture  to  the  conduct  through  life.  In 
order  to  prevent  every  evil  bias,  the  ladies,  whose  province  it  is  to 
direct  the  inclinations  of  children  on  their  first  appearance,  and  to 
ehoose  their  nurses,  should  be  possessed,  not  only  of  amiable  man- 
ners, but  of  just  sentiments  and  enlarged  understandings. 

But  the  influence  of  women  in  forming  the  dispositions  of  youth| 
is  not  the  sole  reason  why  their  education  should  be  particularly 
guarded ;  their  influence  in  controlling  the  manners  of  a  nation,  is 
another  powerful  reason.  Women,  once  abandoned,  may  be  instm- 
mental  in  corrupting  society;  but  such^is  tbe  delicacy  of  the  sex, 
and  such  the  restraints  which  custom  imposes  upon  them,  that  they 
are  generally  the  last  to  be  corrupted.  There  are  innumerable  ia- 
stances  of  men,  who  have  been  restrained  from  a  vicious  life,  and 
even  of  very  abandoned  men,  who  have  been  reclaimed,  by  tbeir 
attachment  to  ladies  of  virtue.  A  fondness  for  the  company  and 
conversation  of  ladies  of  character,  may  be  considered  as  a  young 
man^s  best  security  against  the  ottractives  of  a  dissipated  life.  A 
Hian  who  is  attached  to  good  company,  seldom  frequents  that  which 
is  bad.  Hence,  society  requires  that  females  should  be  well  educated, 
and  extend  tbeir  influence  as  far  as  possible  over  the  other  sex. 

But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  good  education  and  a 
thowi/  one ;  for  an  education,  merely  superficial,  is  a  proof  of  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  and  has  a  mischievous  influence  on  manners.  The 
edncation  of  females,  like  that  of  males,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
the. government,  and  correspond  with  the  stage  of  society. 

•*0»tMe  Rdaention  •f  Uutk»  in  .Omeriea '— Reprintad  in  CMeeii&ntf  EwaifM  tmd  Fkigitiv 
PTrUmga,    Bj  Noah  Webiter,  Jr.,  AttonMy  tt  Law.    Bottoo :  1790. 
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In  all  nationB,  a  good  education  is  that  which  renders  the  ladies 
correct  in  their  manners,  respectable  in  their  families,  and  agreeable 
in  society.  That  education  is  always  wrongj  which  raises  a  wonum 
above  the  duties  of  her  station. 

In  America,  female  education  should  have  for  its  object  what  is 
fuefuL  Young  ladies  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  write  their 
own  language  with  purity  and  elegance ;  an  article  in  which  they 
are  often  deficient  The  French  language  is  not  necessary  for  ladies. 
In  some  cases  it  is  convenient,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  article  of  luxury.  As  an  accomplishment,  it  may  be  studied 
by  those  whose  attention  is  not  employed  about  more  important 
concerns. 

Some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  necessary  for  every  lady.  Geog- 
rapby  should  never  be  neglected.  Belles  Letters  learning  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  dispositions  of  most  females.  A  taste  for 
Poetry  and  fine  writing  should  be  cultivated ;  for  we  expect  the 
most  delicate  sentiments  from  the  pens  of  that  sex,  which  Lb  pos- 
sessed of  the  fineist  feelings. 

A  course  of  reading  can  hardly  be  prescribed  for  all  ladies.  But 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  this  sex  can  not  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  writers  upon  human  life  and  manners.  The  Spectator 
should  fill  the  first  place  in  every  lady's  library.  Other  volumes  of 
periodical  papers,  though  inferior  to  the  Spectator,  should  be  read ; 
and  some  of  the  best  histories. 

With  respect  to  novels,  so  much  admired  by  the  young,  and  so 
generally  condemned  by  the  old,  what  shall  I  say !  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  some  of  them  are  useful,  many  of  them  per- 
nicious, and  most  of  them  trifling.  A  hundred  volumes  of  modem 
novels  may  be  read,  without  acquiring  a  new  idea.  Some  of  them 
contain  entertiuning  stories,  and  where  the  descriptions  are  drawn 
firom  nature,  and  from  characters  and  events  in  themselves  innocent^ 
the  perusal  of  them  may  be  harmless. 

In  the  large  towns  in  America,  music,  drawing,  and  dancing,  con- 
stitute a  part  of  female  education.  They,  however,  hold  a  subordinate 
rank ;  for  my  fair  friends  will  pardon  me,  when  I  declare,  that  no 
man  ever  marries  a  woman  for  her  performance  on  a  harpsichord,  or 
her  figure  in  a  minuet.  However  ambitious  a  woman  may  be  to 
command  admiration  abroad,  her  real  merit  is  only  known  at  home* 
Admiration  is  useless,  when  it  is  not  supported  by  domestic  worth, 
but  real  honor  and  permanent  esteem,  are  always  secured  by  those 
who  preside  over  their  own  families  with  dignity* 
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A  BBORT  distance  above  Milk  street,  in  'Boston, — and  a  less  dis- 
tance above  the  old  '  Province  House/  the  former  residence  of  the 
royal  governors  of  Massachusetts,  *  in  good  old  Colony  times,  when 
we  were  under  the  king,'— on  Marlborough  street,  now  called  Wash- 
ington, stood  my  father's  house,  to  and  from  the  bam  of  which,  in 
the  rear,  I  daily  drove  my  father's  cow  from  Boston  Common 
through  Bromfield's  lane,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  street; — 
an  easy  matter  in  those  days  of  Boston's  smaHness,  but  to-day  a 
hopeless  impracticability. 

Ay  B,  C,  ScfuxA, 

In  the  year  1605,  or  thereabouts,  being  then  something  under 
five  years  of  age,  I  was'  first  placed  under  educational  influence,  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Hayslop,  who,  with  his  wife  and  wid- 
owed daughter,  one  Mrs.  Hurley,  kept  school  in  an  old  building, 
long  since  demolished,  standing  on  the  northerly  comer  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  streets.  Well  do  I  recall  its  looks,  the  old  time- 
stained  wall  of  wood,  its  old  door,  its  old  stairway,  up  which  our 
little  feet  bore  us  to  the  old  school-room,  on  the  second  floor,  where 
ruled  and  femled  the  good  old  master,  for  he  was  both  old  and  good, 
with  his  gende  helpmeets, — ^worthy  people, — ^very  poor,  'but  most 
respectable  folk,  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  whom  old  friends 
patronized  for  old  friendship's  sake,  and  to  save  them  from  deeper 
want  Ah  I  gentle  old  gentleman,  the  days  of  the  years  of  whose 
life,  were  yon  now  living,  had  been  like  Jacob's,  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years, — ^with  your  old  squaie-toed  shoes,  and  ponderous 
buckles  thereon,  your  old  gray  stockings,  your  old  tabby-velvet 
breeches  and  knee-buckles,  with  their  silvery  shine,  your  vest  of 
exaggerated  length,  your  raffled  shirt,  your  seedy  old  coat,  reaching 
clear  down  to  your  shriveled  shanks,  with  ample  girth  and  pockets 

•  **Tli  Hon  tiiao  Sixty  Tean  Sines;*  or,  'How  I  wm  Edoeatod  ftom  Six  to  FouitMn.' 
AddftM  bofoM  tlw  Amerfeu  latlitiilo  of  ImHurtJuB    pubJhWi  In  tht  PiooMdlogi  of  tht 
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deep  and  yast,  your  neatly  ironed  stock,  and  powdered  wig : — long 
since  have  yoa  reached  a  home  in  that  blest  place  where  bad  boys 
cease  to  trouble  and  the  schoolmaster  is  at  rest,  at  this  late  day, — 

*To  donb  foifstfoliian  a  prajr/ — 

save  possibly  in.  tb^  4ina  mem^iy  ^{  aosie  y^wigliBg  o(  yewgjtid- 
ance,  like  myself,  surviving  the  little  group  that  daily  clustered 
about  your  knees.  By  him  was  I  tanght  my  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
my  a,  b,  abs,  and  my  e,  b^  ebs^  after  the  old,  old  way, — praised  be* 
cause  ancestral,— 4ihe  old  gentlemaa  holding  an.  old  book  in  his  old 
hand,  and  pointing,  wiih  an  old  pio»  to  the  old  letters  on  the- old 
pagt,  and  making  each  of  us  chicks  repeat  tbek  seTecal  namesg  till 
we  could  tell  them  at.  sights  though  we  did  net  know  what  it  was 
all  far.  We  must  haye  been  a  bright  set,  excellent  of  memory,  for 
by  this  excellent  old  method,  and  with  the  excellent  old  books  of 
the  old  times,  and  the- excellent  old  teacher,  and  oar  own  excellent 
young  wits,  we  were  not  mpre  than  four  or  five  weeks  in  acquiring 
complete  knowledge  of  the  twenty-six  arbitrary  macks  constituting 
the  English  Alphabet  To  be  sure,  I  learnt  ik%  names,  &mily  anil 
Christian,  of  all  my  fellow  scholars,  and  they  were  quite  a  host,  in 
M  week;  but  that  was,  as  it  wexe,.natiiial1y,«--by  instinct,  as  Falstaff 
knew  the  true  priAoe,-*-^whi]e  to  leacn  the  ]etli«ES,;mast  only  be  done 
after  the  good  old  fashion  of  the  anoestral  teaching,  the  teachers  o£ 
those  days  holding  faithftiUy  to  the  first  U«9  of  Pope's  coiiplet>-<- 

And.  wholly  ignoring  the  seooiid,-*- 

*  Nor  |«t.th0  Iwl  Uihf  i|m  «U  wMt.' 

From  this  school  I  was  Mttoved  to.  another^  Madam  llleston's,  in 
Hanover/ b^ow  Salem  stfeet,  of  the  same  genenal  character,  where 
I  was  tanght  elementavy  reading  and  spelling,  after  tbe  same  ance»> 
tfal  fllshion  ;«'^at  is,  I  received  about  twenty  minutes  of  instmor 
lion  each  half  day,  and  as  school  was  kept  thrse  hundred  and  sixty 
minutes  daily,  I  had  the- privilege  of  forty  minutes'  worth  of  teach- 
ing, and  thme  hundred  and  twenty  minutes'  worth  of  sitting  stilli 
(if  I  could),  which  I  coold  not^-^piaying^  whiflpering,  and  general 
waste  of  time,  though  occasionally  a  picture  book  rsliered  the 
dreary  monotony. 

My  nervous  tempenment,  disfike  of  confinement  at  busy  nothing- 
ness,.  want  of  ajflfection  for  books, — slates  then  we  had  none, — ^love 
of  mischief  and  general  habit  of  fidgetiness,  often  entitled  me  to 
Madam  Tileston's  customary  punishment  of  sundry  smart  taps  on 
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the  headf  with  the  middle  finger  of  her  eight  hand ; — said  finger 
being  armedy  for  its  own  defense,  with  a  lai^  and  roogh  steel 
thimble.  Once  trapping  me  in  some  nau^tiness,  she  pinned  me 
fiist  to  the  eoshion  of  her  chair,  and  following  the  principle  of  ve- 
taliation,  I  impaled  her  by  her  dieas,  to  the  same  substance ;  so 
that  when,  shortly  after,  she  arose  And  moyed,  it  was  a  triplicate 
transit;  and  the  throe-fold  firm  of  Tileston,  Cushion,  is  Oliver, 
changed  its  base.  Both  of  these  teachem  taught  as  well  as  they 
knew  how, — ^and  that  was  as  well  as  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
and  worked  permitted  them  to  know.  Nobody  tai^t  any  better, 
as  fiur  as  I  have  learnt  Nor  was  there  any  thbg  like  the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  known  or  thought  of,  so  &r  as  I  can  now  judge  on 
retrospection,  by  any  teacher  into  whose  hands  I  fell 

ITenerol  State  ef  SchM^, 

The  subject  of  education  eicited  then  comparatively  little  interest. 
The  public  mind  had  not  been  then  roused  to  its  present  wakeful- 
ness. Horace  Mann  was  but  a  lad.  State  Boards  of  Education 
were  not  created  till  veiy  many  years  afterwards  Teachers'  Inafti- 
tutes,  and  Teachers'  Associations,  and  Normal  Schools,  had  not  yet 
appK>ached  near  enough  to  existence,  to  become  subject  of  prophe- 
cy, hope,  or  even  thought  May  none  of  these,  through  any  cause, 
slight  their  great  duties. 

There  were  no  schools  systematically  gtaded;  there  were  no 
blackboards ;  there  were  no  globes,  nor  other  ordinary  school  appa- 
ratus in  schools  I  attended.  I  never  saw  a  full-sized  map,  nor  illus- 
trative picture  of  any  soft  suspended  against  the  school  walls. 
Hiere  were  no  Warren  Colbuftt's  nor  Walton's  Arithmetics  and 
Algebras ;  and  the  method  of  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  was 
utterly  unscientific.  I  shall  never  f)rget  the  ineffable  mystery  that 
enshrouded  in  Egypdan  darkness,  the  ^  Rule  of  Compound  Propor- 
-fion,'  in  that  marvel  of  obscurity  called  *  Walch's  Arithmetic'  This 
mystery  involved  the  method  of  so  arranging  the  five  given  terms 
of  a  problem,  as  to  get,  by  a  slate-pencil  process,  the  sixthy  or  un* 
known  term.  I  was  told  by  the  rule  to  arrange  these  five  in  a  cer- 
tain order  according  as  more  required  vfwre^  or  tesi  required  lesSy  or 
as  more  required  (ess^  or  Us^  required  m^ore^  and  then  to  multiply 
some  of  the  terms,  and  divide  their  product  by  the  product  of  the 
rest  of  the  terms,  and  I  would  get  the  answer.  To  my  unmathe- 
tnatical  brain,  it  was  a  muddle  that  nothing  cleared  up  till  I  got 
hold  of  Warren  Colbum's  peerless  book.  Geography  was  studied 
but  sparingly,  and  from  very  defective  books,  and  nHostly  without 
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maps.  SchooMiOQses,  school-rooms,  and  school  fbrnitare,  were  all 
at  the  lowest  point  of  inconrenience,  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  many 
years  passed  away  before  substantial  improvements  were  tolerated. 
And  even  now,  there  are  too  many  instances  of  continued  and  im- 
movable conservatism  in  these  matters.  Children  were  huddled 
together  in  small,  close,  unventilated  apartment  regardless  of  both 
health  and  comfort,  and  of  those  proper  surroundings  of  seclusion 
and  stillness,  that  render  study  a  success,  and  successful  teaching 
practicable. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  every 
school  that  I  attended  was  in  a  noisy  neighborhood,  and  looked  out 
upon  crowded  thorough&res;  though  to  be  sure  there  was  no  shriek- 
ing steam  whistles,  nor  thundering  locomotives,  with  trains  of 
linked  uproar  long  drawn  out,  stunning  and  deafening  your  ears 
with  their  rattling  larums.  The  outlying  premises  were  narrow, 
noisy,  and  nasty ;  for  in  the  cities  ample  play-grounds  could  not  be 
granted, — real  estate  being  too  valuable.  Nor  were  recitation  rooms 
attached  to  the  general  school-room.  In  this  room  we  sat,  we 
studied,  or  idled,  or  we  recited,  or  were  flogged,  as  the  case  might 
be.  So  that  between  the  processes  of  keeping  order,  watching  the 
boys,  hearing  lessons,  and  answering  questions,  mending  pens,  and 
setting  copies,  and  all  that,  the  master  had  his  hands  and  his  head 
full  of  work.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  them  lived  a  twelvemonth 
outside  the  walls  of  an  insane  asylum. 

Corporal  chastisement  was  in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment 
Of  the  eight  different  teachers  under  whose  care  I  fell  before  I  en- 
tered college,  but  one  of  them  possessed  any  bowels  of  mercy.  He 
hit  me,  but  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  was  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing left  my  leg  a  little  out  in  the  passageway  between  the  desks. 
This  was  done  with  a  stoutish  piece  of  rattan,  though  the  flowing 
instruments  mostly  in  use  were  the  cowhide  and  the  ferule,  the  lat- 
ter an  instrument  now,  I  believe,  extinct,  and  the  name  of  which 
was,  I  suppose,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ^ferultu^ — a  Utile  wild 
beast — ^as  indicative  of  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  it.  was  ap- 
plied to  your  hands,  and  elsewhere.  To  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  these  implements  of  torture,  and  of  their  frequent  and  indis- 
criminate use,  I  can  testify,  without  mental  reservation,  before  any 
justice  duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath. 

Though  vividly  recollecting  very  many  school  incidents,  there  are 
some  matters  of  which  I  have  no  remembrance  whatever.  I  do 
not  remember  that  my  powers  of  perception  or  observation  were 
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ever  avakened,  or  drawn  oat,  or  enltivated.  I  do  not  remember 
that  mj  attention  was  ever  called  to  the  consideration  of  any  object^ 
great  or  small,  in  the  great  world  into  which  I  had  been  bom,  or  in 
the  little  world  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  I  saw  the  great  Solar 
Eclipse  in  the  forenoon  of  June  16th,  1806, — ^when  my  father's  hens 
went  to  roost  in  the  bam,  and  the  cows  on  Boston  Common  gather- 
ered  at  the  gate  to  start  for  home, — '  ud  non  uheribus  pUnis, — but 
nobody  ever  told  me  by  what  means  that  great  and  unwonted  ob- 
scurity came  to  pass,-— ere  the  sun  had  reached  high  noon,— or  how 
it  was  that  the  sun  of  that  day  twice  left  the  earth  in  darkness.  As 
I  groped  my  way  in  the  gloom  of  this  eclipse,  so  I  groped  my  way 
through  the  dingy  cloudiness  of  my  early  and  late  school  life ;  and 
this  most  pitiful  and  pitiless  omission  and  neglect,  affected  all  my 
future  studies;  and,  in  fiict,  much  of  my  after  life; — ^^for  my  mind 
became,  in  later  years,  not  a  little  inquisitiye,  and  I  longed  to  know 
more  of  the  things  about  me,  and  their  causes  and  origin, — the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  things ;  and  had  my  perceptive  faculties  been 
properly  educated,  my  strivings  after  knowledge  had  begun  earlier, 
and  had  been  vastly  more  productive. 

Xou  will,  therefore^  see  that  object-teaching,  now  most  wisely 
considered  to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance,  was  then  not  only 
ignored,  but  was  not  even  thought  of ;  object-teaching,  that  com- 
prises within  its  grasp  all  of  the  infinitesimal  that  the  microscope 
can  reveal,  and  all  of  the  infinite  that  the  telescope  can  discover 
from  out  of  the  vast  fields  of  measureless  space. 

Cframmar  Schocl^-Mastsr  J'lemberton. 

Beaching  the  age  of  nine  years,  it  was  deemed  to  be  time  for  me 
to  commence  my  ' Singulariter  Nominativo^  hie,  hose,  hoc*  and  this 
I  did  under  that  most  worthy  and  venerable  gentleman.  Master 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  [LL.  D.,  New  Jersey  College,  Princeton, 
1765],  who  taught  a  few  pupils  at  his  private  school,  on  the  comer 
of  Short  (Kingston)  and  Pond  (Bedford)  streets.  The  book  first 
placed  in  my  hands  was  the  Latin  grammar  of  Dr.  Alexander  Adam, 
a  very  learned  classical  scholar,  of  Edinburgh,  who  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  very  good  grammiu-  of  ite  class,  and  a  book  of  Boman 
Antiquities,  rigidly  correct  and  extensive  in  statistical  deUils,  but 
as  dry  and  dusty  as  the  deserts  of  Egypt 

Now  this  grammar  had  a  very  great  fiune,  and  was  a  big  thing 
for  so  little  a  fellow.  It  was  to  be  committed  to  memory,  from 
*  title  ^  to  *'fini8^  before  my  littleness  was  to  know  what  it  was  all 
for,  or  my  puny  intellect  made  to  comprehend  that  such  was  the 
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appro?ed  and  time-lonored  method  of  acqciiiing  all  langnages,  er 
aptinff  my  own.  That  I  had  lueaaurably  mastered  by  a  totally 
different  process ;  and  so,  I  snppose,  did  Adam  and  Eve,  and  vast 
Aomber  of  their  descendants,  up  to  the  time  when  some  long  beaded 
and  sharp  witted  genius  had  originate  the  idea,  that  in  attaining  a 
language,  natore's  ipetfaods  were  all  wrong ;  that  theory  mnst  pre- 
cede practice,  and  that  learners  must  toil  through  all  the  gloomy  be« 
wilderments  of  the  *art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,' — as 
grammar  is  usually  defined, — before  being  permitted  to  put  a  single 
principle  detmled  therein  into  practical  illustration ;  paradigms  and 
rules,  forms  and  formulas,  were  all  to  be  securely  clinched  into  the 
memory,  as  prerequisite  work  to  the  entrance  upon  any  of  the  actu** 
alities  of  the  language  unraveled. 

But  such  was  the  then  method  of  teaching; — a  method  derived 
from  the  English  schools,  and  by"  them  from  monkish  ages,  and  yet 
in  use  in  these  schools, — ^the  ancestral  method,  *  having  smart  relish 
of  the  saltness  of  time,'  and  therefore  the  true  method  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  languages,  excepting  one's  own  mother  tongue,  as  I  have 
just  said ;  which  same  mother  tongue,  when  it  had  to  be  taught  by 
Latin  mothers  to  Latin  boys  and  girls,  was,  doubtless,  taught  pretty 
much  as  English  motheis  teach  English  to  English  boys  and  giris. 

80  then,  month  after  month,  with  an  Abrahamic  ikith  in  Master 
Pemberton's  assurance  that  it  was  all  riffht,  literally  'going  it 
blind,'  I  toiled  on,  forenoons  and  afternoons  of  dreary  monotony, 
through  the  muddling  nnintelligibilities  of  this  joyless  book,  with 
its  fearful  array  of  rules  and  exceptions  for  noons,  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  its  rules  of  syntax,  and  their  multitudinous  exceptions  and 
blurry  examples,  from  the  most  Incid  Latin  authors,  at  last  reach- 
ing, with  joy  unspeakable,  the  fifty-second  and  last  rule, — th^ 
'  Ultima  Thule '  of  the  Ablative  ^&n>/u^— wherein  I  was  taught 
that  this  ablative  was  called  obtcluie^  on  account  of  its  indepeod* 
enoe  of  any  other  word,  alihougby  fu^s  illustration  No.  5,  it  is  really 
governed  by  a  preposition  not  inserted  in  the  text ;  so  that,  after 
all,  it  is  not  quite  absolute,  but  is  under  some  covert  prepositional 
sway,  itself  a  despotic  monarch,  oon^Ued  by  a  prime  minister  be* 
hind  the  curtain. 

This  grim  and  melancholy  work  was  only  relieved  by  an  occa- 
sional lesson  in  spelling,  from  a  now  fossilized  dictionary  by  one 
Mr.  Perry,  and  a  weekly  exercisS  in  declamation. 

Our  master  was  an  admirable  reader  and  speaker,  with  a  clear,, 
rich,  and  full  voice,  and  much  grace  in  gesture.    The  several  piecea 
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Hft  spoke,  lie  first  declaimed  Iritoself;  and  then  we  followed  In  imitft* 
tioB ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  entirely  he  ignored  all  the 
Artificial  rules  for  gesticolation  laid  down,  with  illustrative  diagram, 
ia  a  well  known  book  of  thovs  days,  called  ^Scott's  Lessons,'  which 
was  the  standard  work  for  schools  in  the  department  of  elo- 
cntton.  Scott  told  ns,  that  on  commendng  a  declamation,  after  the 
proper  customary  bending  of  the  body  fbrward  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  by  way  of  salutation  to  the  audience,  the  speaker  must 
first  poise  himself  careftilly  upon  his  right  leg,  stretch  out  his  right 
arm  and  hand  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  body,  and  then 
utter  his  first  sentence.  This  done,  he  must  poise  himself  with 
equal  care  upon  his  left  leg,  and  give  utterance  to  Us  second  sen* 
tence,  with  his  left  arm  and  hand  extended  at  a  similar  angle  of  45 
degrees  from  his  body^  and  so  go  on,  vice  «erM,  right  and  left  leg, 
right  and  left  arm,  at  45  degrees,— -no  more  and  no  Iess,^-^to  the 
end  of  the  speech,  like  the  vibrating  beamof  an  elocutionary  stean»- 
ctogine.  Speech  done,  the  legs  were  to  be  brought  decorously  to' 
gether,  heels  and  toes  out  45  degrees,  arms  and  hands  dropped  to 
the  side,  and  the  body  and  head  gracefully  inclined  toward  the 
audience,  at  aai  angle  of  45  degrees. 

Prospect  at  (he  Age  of  Tkn  Tears, 

Thus  toiling  on,  I  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  all  I  knew, 
was  how  to  read  pretty  well,  how  to  write  and  spell  pretty  ill,  how 
to  declaim  pretty  well,  and  the  orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax 
of  Dr.  Adam^s  Latin  grammar  pretty  ilL  I  could  sing  by  rote,  a 
good  many  Psalm  tunes,  and  a  few  Anthems  taught  me  by  my 
mother  and  the  chorister  of  the  Park  street  church,  Mr.  Buren, 
where  I  sang  treble  with  the  girls,  not  dreading  Jack  FalstaflTs  fate 
of  'spoiling  my  voice  a  singing  of  anthems.' 

Of  geography  and  arithmetic  I  literally  knew  nothing,  and  less 
than  nothing  of  the  grammar  of  my  own  language ;  though,  thanks 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  my  father  and  mother  spoke  English,  I 
spoke  what  I  did  speak,  accurately  and  without  vulgarisms ;  and  I 
therefore  aigue,  that  inasmuch  as  actual  experiment  has  proved  that 
a  child,  by  the  time  he  is  ten  years  of  age,  may  have  acquired  a 
good  degree  of  practical  skill  in  speaking  three  or  four  modern  lan- 
guages, by  simply  hearing  them  spoken  at  home,  say,  one  by  father, 
one  by  mother,  one  by  nurse,  one  by  tutor,  and  so  on, — such  being 
nature's  method,  there  must  be  something  unnatural  in  our  mode 
of  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  inasmuch  as  long  years  are  spent  be- 
fore any  thing  like  mastery  over  them  is  achieved  snfScient  to  enable 
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one  to  eyeii  write  them  conectlj ;  and  as  to  speaking  them,  I  never 
knew  any  body  in  this  coontiy  who  could  do  it,  excepting  that  on 
Commencement  Days,  at  oar  coll<^eSy  the  presidenti,  on  confenriog 
the  degrees  upon  graduating  classes,  give  utterance  to  certain  long 
nsed  and  therefore  well  known  Latin  phrases^  such  as,  (addressing 
the  Overseers  or  Trustees),  ^Prttento  vobU  hoMce  juvtne*  quo9  seio 
idoneos  e$u  ad  recipiendum  primum  gradum  in  artibtu^  Placetm 
ut  recipiantP 

How  is  it  on  continental  Europe !  A  gentleman  from  Edinbuigh 
who  received  his  early  education  in  Florence,  wont,  recently,  to 
Utrecht,  in  Holland,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  medical 
professors  of  the  College.  Passing  with  one  of  them  through  the 
hospital,  the  professor,  out  of  compliment  to  the  visitor,  dropped 
his  own  language,  and  fi>r  an  hour  and  a  half,  made  all  his  remarks 
upon  the  several  cases  in  Latin ;  the  students  took  their  notes  with 
ease,  and  the  visitor  readily  followed  him,  althou^  his  Latin  studies 
at  Florence  had  been  discontinued  at  a  much  earlier  period,  than 
when  scholars  leave  school  in  England  to  go  to  the  University. 

Is  this,  or  can  this  be  done  by  professors  here,  or  even  in  Eng* 
land  ?  or  can  it  be  brought  about  by  our  or  their  methods  of  teach* 
ing  Latin  ? 

I  frankly  declare  that  I  can  not,  with  my  own  personal  experience 
and  observation,  or  from  inquiries  of  very  many  educators  and  edu- 
cated, be  made  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  in  memory  of  para- 
digms and  rules,  of  observations  and  exceptions,  without  practical 
appliance  of  them,  as  the  student  progresses  day  by  day,  and  page 
by  page,  to  be  either  philosophical  or  sensible,  or  even  justifiable, 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  learners. 

You  may  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  rules,  but  you 
will  give  them  neither  understanding  nor  wisdom  in  the  language. 
All  these  things  murt  be  made  intelligible  by  the  intelligent  and 
adroit  teacher,  whose  power  and  control  over  the  language,  and 
whose  methods  therein  with  his  pupils,  reduce  them  readily  to  prac- 
tice, and  make  them  the  manifest  fruit  of  the  genius  of  such  lan- 
guage. *  The  ease  and  readiness  of  the  accomplished  and  sagacious 
master  are  infectious,'  says  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo ';  '  and  the 
pupil  as  he  looks  on  (or  listens,  we  may  add),  conceives  a  new  hope, 
a  new  self-reliance,  and  seems  already  to  touch  the  goal  which  be- 
fore seemed  removed  to  a  hopeless  distance.  In  this  practical  mode, 
the  pupil  gains  a  tutor,  instead  of  a  text-book, — a  leader  instead  of 
a  master,  and  when  he  learns  what  to  do,  he  learns,  at  the  same 
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tune,  how  to  do  it,  and  receive*  encouragement  in  attempting  it* 
In  the  methods  and  work  of  such  a  roaster  there  are  both  conscience 
and  high  morality,  and  the  sense  of  conscious  duty  apparent  in 
him,  awakens  a  sense  of  conscious  duty  in  the  pupiL  Each  of  them 
is,  excited  to  enthusiasm,  and  each  of  them  re-enforces  the  other  in 
his  work.  In  fact,  good  teaching  is  good  morals ;  and  it  is  well  said 
by  the  same  author,  that  there  is  no  moral  influence  in  the  world, 
excepting  that  occasionally  exerted  by  great  men,  comparable  to 
that  of  a  good  teacher ;  and  there  is  no  position  in  which  a  man's 
merits,  considered  as  moral  levers,  have  so  much  purchase ;  and  yet, 
the  social  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  though  better  here  than  in 
England,  does  not  accord  with  the  true  dignity  of  his  calling,  and 
is,  and  has  always  been,  practically  held,  to  be  below  those  of  the 
three  so-called  learned  professions,  while  his  emoluments  are  kept 
down  to  the  lowest  point,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  who 
teach  the  ornamentals  of  music  and  dancing.  If  you  desire  to 
grow  passably  rich  before  you  grow  old,  become  a  dancing  master, 
for  the  culture  of  the  heels  generally  pays  better  than  the  culture 
of  the  head. 

PhiUips  Academy — Boston  LaUn  SehooL 

The  gerund-grinding  method  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  pur- 
sued, also,  at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  and  at  the  Bostoa 
Latin  School,  both  of  which  I  subsequently  attended,  between  1811 
and  1814,  when  I  entered  college.  From  my  Latin  gnunmar,  I 
proceeded  to  some  of  the  Colloquies  of  Corderius,  a  book  now  for- 
gotten, though  not  by  me.  Thence  I  went  to  Virgil,  Cicero,  and 
Sallust ;  translating,  parsing,  and  scanning,  with  unmitigated  drill, 
but  with  no  more  knowledge  imparted  of  Roman  history,  Roman 
life  and  manners,  and  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  than  was 
imparted  to  me  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  language  of  the 
Choctaws. 

Mingled  with  those  hardships  was  an  occasional  translating  from 
English  into  Latin,  fix>m  a  book  called  '  Clarke's  Introduction  to  the 
making  of  Latin,' — and  some  pretty  bad  Latin  I  made  out  of  it ; 
and  a  sort  of  rather  doubtful  alleviation  derived  from  committing 
to  memory  in  the  same  dreadful  manner,  of  that  famous  old  book 
called  the  *  Gloucester  Greek  Grammar.'  Nine  dreary  and  weary 
months  of  tedious  memorizing,  did  I  spend  at  this  fearful  and  ex* 
hausting  job, — ^hating  Greek,  loathing  the  place  of  my  constraint, 
and  with  no  enrapturing  love  of  those  who  taught  it  with  a  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  cowhide  in  the  other,— men,  who,  in  the  severity 
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of  their  profeasio&al  bearing,  seemed  to  lose  all  fhe  gentle  amenities 
of  tbeir  better  natares ;  some  of  them  like  nnto  him  described  hy 
Carlyle  in  'Sartor  Resartus/ — ^* down-bent,  broken-hearted,  mider- 
foot, — (and  he  might  have  added,  nnderpiud,)  martyrs,  as  others  of 
that  guild  vere  wont  to  be,' — ^and  tied  down  to  an  adamantean 
homogeneity  of  pedagogical  canon,  with  little,  if  any,  knowledge 
of  boys*  human  nature,  cramming  into  us  countless  itfaome  vocables 
and  melancholy  ibrms,  littering  the  roots  of  our  brains  with  etymo- 
logical compost,  and  calling  it  a  fostering  of  the  growth  of  mind. 
*  They  knew  syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human  soul  this  much,— 
that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  which  could  be  acted  on 
through  the  muscular  integument,  by  fively  application  of  the  tiltil- 
lating  birch  rods  and  sorrow  breeding  cowhides/ 

It  is  s£dd,  and  has  been  believed,  that  the  appearance  of  comets 
presages  the  coming  of  direfbl  calamities  to  the  human  race.  Not 
delaying  to  argue  the  point,  I  will  simply  say,  that  the  remarkable 
alid  huge  comet  of  1811,  preceded  my  entrance  upon  the  melan- 
choly and  grim  campaign  of  the  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta  of  Greek, 
-—of  its  verbs  in  w,  and  its  verbs  fi.  i,  its  verbs  anomalous,  barytone^ 
and  contract, — its  duals,  middles,  aorists,  and  panlo-post-futures, — 
with  all  the  then  to  iM  attendant  horrors  of  this  insenxtable  Greek 
Grammar;  nine  weary  and  dreary  monthe^  and  then  there  wt» 
placed  in  my  hands  a  book  eompiled  by  Prof.  Dalzell,  of  Edin- 
baigh,  called  the  '  Collectanea  Gr»ca  Minora,'  on  the  2d  and  Sd 
pages  of  which  was  a  preface  written  in  Latin,  the  reading  and 
tmnslation  of  which  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  boy  in  ten  thonsand 
of  those  who  used  the  book,  ever  attempted.  I  did  not  until  the 
18th  day  of  the  month  of  Jane,  1866-^more  than  half  a  century 
after  I  first  saw  it,  when  I  read  the  annoancement,  that  by  the  help 
of  the  dictionary,  and  the^  notes  at  ^e  end  of  said  book,  any  scholar 
of  ordinary  diligence,  and  who  has  thoroughly  learnt  the  inflections 
of  the  Greek  nouns,  amd  the  conjugations  of  the  Greek  verbs,-*- 
there  being  five  of  the  former  with  a  crowd  of  iiregularities,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  latter  with  a  crowd  of  irregularities,  and  an 
exuberant  quantity  of  rnles  with  a  crowd  of  observations  and  ex- 
ceptions,— any  boy  of  ordinary  diligence,  unless  he  be,  unhappily 
for  himself  and  the  master,  of  a  very  stupid  quality,  will  be  able^ 
quite  readily,  to  get  on  with  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Now,  like  the  said  preface,  all  these  notes,  and  all  the  meanings 
of  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  were  in  the  Latin  hnguage;  so  that 
this  unstupid  learner,  of  ordinary  diligence,  had  the  pleasant  laak 
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before  bim  of  first  trsnslatrag  tbe  Gretk  inlo  Lstin,  snd  then  trans- 
lating tins  Latin  into  English.  He  Qreek  Lexicon  then  in  general 
nse,  thai  of  Schrerefins,  also  rendered  tSi  the  Greek  words  into 
Latin,  wherefrom  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stndj  of  Latin  mnst,  of 
necessity,  precede  the  study  of  Greek,  ahhongh  good  arguments  arQ 
not  wanting  fbr  reversing  this  process. 

It  is  a  matter  of  jnstiifable  pride  to  onr  country,  that  it  had  the 
honor  of  reckoning  among  the  many  learned  men  it  has  produced, 
the  authors  of  the  fint  issue,  either  in  England  or  this  country,  of  a 
Greek  Lexicon  with  English  renderings.  I  refer  to  the  kte  Hon. 
John  Pickering,  and  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  both  of  Salem,  the' 
memory  of  each  of  whom  should  be  held  in  grsteftxl  honor  by  all 
classical  students.  But  think  fer  a  moment,  6f  the  double  load,  a 
lad  fitting  for  college  in  those  days,  had  to  carry,  and  the  double 
ehance  of  error  in  working  out  his  translation,  while  striving  after 
the  exact  shade  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  English,  itself  first 
shaded  off  by  touches  of  a  Latin  brush. 

In  England  and  Scotland  it  was,  perhaps  yet  is,  worse;  for  there 
tbe  unhappy  urchins  had  to  commit  to  memory  their  Greek  gram- 
mar all  written  in  Latin.  As,  says  the  author  of  *  Day-Dreams  of 
a  Schoolmaster,*  for  five  dreary  years  this  process  went  on  with  me. 
Every  day,  I  committed  to  memory  some  page  or  half  page  of  this 
sacred,  but  unintelligible  book.  I  revised  it  and  re-revised  it  again 
and  again.  To  lisp  its  contents  seemed  as  natural  as  respiration ; 
(and  he  might  have  added  as  perspiration, — for  it  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced it,) — contents  which  no  one  of  us  seemed  called  upon  to 
understand  at  the  time,  and  to  which,  in  their  Latin  forms,  no  one, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  ever  afterward  referred. 

And  the  grand  result  of  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  at 
the  schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  seems  to  culminate  in  enabling 
a  very  select  few  of  the  pupils  to  work  up  Latin  or  Greek  poetry,  to 
spread  the  ideas  of  English  poets  over  Latin  and  Greek  hexameters 
and  pentameters  or  alcaics.  It  matters  not  whether  the  pupiFs  bent 
were  language  or  science ;  prose  or  poetry,  verses,  more  or  fewer,  of 
some  sort,  he  must  get  up.  It  is  the  universal  thing.  Nothing 
short  of  it  will  satisfy  the  classical  demand  in  that  market.  That 
is  the  desired  haven  toward  which  the  educational  bark  of  these 
schools,  steers  her  constant  way. 

The  writer  just  quoted,  speaks  of  a  description  of  sunset,  a  lucky 
hit,  which  he  kept  on  hand  as  a  staple  article  of  Latin  poetry. 
tTsing  it  as  prelude  to  an  ode  on  Lucretia,  it  gained  him  at  school 
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a  prue  of  books.  TJsing  it  a  second  time,  as  prdade  to  another 
ode,  on  the  Moon  in  Spain,  it  gained  at  Cambridge  (Sng.)  a  gold 
medal ;  and  he  declares  that  he  could,  with  ease,  work  it  up  as  pre- 
lude to  an  ode,  say,  on  the  '  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,' 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of  classical  educa* 
tion  in  England  and  Scotland, — to  train  up  a  very  small  proportion 
of  scholars  to  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  will  enable 
them,  with  the  help  of  the  *  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,*  to  work  out 
what,  by  a  solemnly  facetious  custom,  is  called  poetry,  Latin  or 
Greek.  Not  but  what  there  may  be  among  it,  the  fruit  of  some  one 
of  poetic  temperament,  some  good  poetry.  Yinny  Bourne,  an 
usher  of  Westminster  School,  between  1730  and  1747,  produced 
some,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  thing  in  Ovid  or  TibuUus.  But  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  almost  all  other  knowledge ;  and  Cowper,  one 
of  his  pupils,  says  of  him,  that  he  was  so  indolent  and  good-natured, 
that  he  lost  more  than  he  gained  by  him,  and  such  a  sloven,  that  he 
seemed  to  trust  to  his  genius  as  a  cloak  to  every  thing  that  could 
disgust  you  in  his  person.  But  England  is  the  unyielding  home  of 
intensest  conservatism.  She  always  cherishes  the  exceptional  and 
the  anomalous,  and  her  great  endowed  schoob  are  supremely  excep- 
tional and  anomalous,  as  the  educational  world  now  stands.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  laige  number  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  king- 
dom,—eminent  in  theoretic  and  practical  science,  in  general  litera- 
ture, in  politics  and  the  arts, — ^are  not  graduates  of  her  colleges. 
Of  her  public  schools,  the  nurseries  of  her  colleges,  Howard  Staun- 
ton says,  in  his  admirable  book  thereon,  that  they  furnish  neither 
the  best  moral  training,  nor  the  best  mental  discipline,  not  the  most 
substantial  mental  enrichment ;  they  do  not  form  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars,  nor  the  most  heroic,  exalted,  and  disinterested  men ; 
and  that  *  the  highest  merit  claimed  for  them  by  their  warmest  and 
most  discerning  friends,  is,  that  they  are  the  theaters  of  athletic 
manners,  and  the  training  pkices  of  a  gallant  and  generous  spirit  for 
the  English  gentleman.' 

If  this  be  true,  it  contributes  to  gentlemanliness,  that  the  aristo- 
cratic element  be  most  sedulously  cultivated  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  that  flogging  and  fagging  to  an  extent  that  outrages  decency, 
morality,  and  all  sense  and  feeling,  should  be  sacredly  kept  alive ; 
and  although  both  are  condemned  by  able  thinkers  and  writers  on 
educational  matters,  yet,  says  Staunton, '  from  dread  that  England 
should  be  ruined,  were  ancient  traditions  and  customs  permitted  to 
perish,  the  administrators  of  her  public  schools  as  pasuonately  fight 
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for  flogging,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrament  to  be  added  to  the 
other  seven.'  And  fagging,  that  most  savage  and  capricious  style 
of  boy-ballying  on  the  one  part,  and  of  mingled  terror  and  anguish 
on  the  other,  abominable,  execrable,  and  monstrous  in  wrong  as  it 
is,  is  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 

Preaent  impressiona  of  School  H-atning  cu  U  was. 

Looking  back  upon  it,  under  present  light,  I  consider  my  train- 
ing and  that  of  my  comrades,  as  a  continuous  series  of  blunders ;  a 
good  many  of  them  on  our  part,  and  a  good  many  more  and  great- 
er, on  the  part  of  our  teachers ;  though  I  ought  to  say,  that  they 
taught  according  to  the  system,  or  the  no-system,  of  their  day ; 
though  as  to  any  thing  like  a  distinct  system,  or  as  to  any  distinct 
carrying  out  of  a  fixed  purpose,  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, and  tending  to  produce  a  definite  mental  status,  and  sure  schol- 
arly result,  I  can  not  testify  of  its  existence.  But  I  can  testify  that 
I  have  very  dim  recollections  of  any  attempts  to  awaken  a  love  of 
learning,  or  to  incite  and  increase  such  love,  whenever,  being  innate 
in  any  boy,  it  happened  to  crop  out.  The  highest  motive,  and  most 
permanently  held  out,  with  its  portentous  instruments  kept  in  full 
view,  was  to  be  the  best  scholar  under  the  fear  of  punishment.  So 
far  as  I  remember,  my  ante-collegiate  instructors,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  is  one  too  many,  were  gentle- 
men of  the  whack-back  school,  who,  with  the  whip, '  mend  the  gross 
mistakes  of  nature,  and  put  new  life  into  dull  matter,'  One  of 
them  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in  tortuous  leather  and  torturing  blows, 
whose  image,  whenever 

*Fond  memory  bringi  tW. light 
Of  tboM  Md  dtya  befora  m«  *— 

is  that  of  a  stalwart  man  of  six  feet  in  his  stockings, — with  the 
sweet,  poet  of  Mantua  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  twisted  thong  in  the 
other, — or,  as  I  might  illustrate  him  macaronically, — 

Leather  itrap  one  hand  hoMi,  Viif  il  tenet  ahera  dnloem ; 
Omnia  at  Inlbliz  errana  fteb  licks  from  hb  eowhlSa ; 

he  striding  across  the  floor  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  say  about 
Anno  Domino  1812.  (my  brother,  N.  E.  G.  Oliver,  H.  C,  1809, 
being  usher),  to  give  some  luckless  blunderer,  over  back  and  shoul- 
der-blade, sundry  savage  wales  from  fearful  sweep  of  his  tremendous 
right  arm.*    I  once  narrowly  escaped  such  fate  myself,  when,  on 


* «— —  'Memini  qua  plagoaam  mibi  panro 
Ofbiliam  dictara,' B9rM€. 

Baeallfaif  what,  whao  hot  a  little  ehap, 
Diwd  — -  taqght  me,  with  a  itfaifiDf  tap. 
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the  prineipla  of  the  fraqaaiii  siaaiUuritj  ia  aoiud  between  Latin  urd 
Ei^liah  wordsy  and  belieYUig  ia  *  aunilia  similibiiSy'  I  gave  'Buffalo/ 
aa  the  Engluh  of  the  Latin  word  'Bofo^'  when  it  simply  means  a 
$<)iiatty  UmuL*  Coald  any  Mrdimry  bjrain  have  peq^trafeed  so  ludi- 
crous a  blunder  ?  and  how  the  wrath  of  the  master  was  ehaaged  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  which  even  now  rings  in  my  ears^  and  which  oo- 
cnpied  him  so  long  and  titillated  him  so  deliciouslyi  that  I,  rushing 
on  with  the  translation  of  the  passage,  to  my  unutterable  joy,  es- 
caped the  common  penalty. 

What  I  have  given  is  a  picture  of  school  life  in  my  boyhood. 
The  method  of  woik  of  botii  pupil  and  master  was,  in  all  schools, 
essentially  the  same.  We  had  a  lesson  assigned  to  us  to  be  studied 
and  learnt,  with  grammar  and  dictionary,  as  chart  and  compass,  and 
often  helmsmen  too.  Questions  of  the  master,  who  heard  all  recita 
tions  in  the  general  school-room,  xnidst  all  its  murmurings  and 
noises,  we  had  the  privilege  of  asking,  if  we  did  not  carry  the  thing 
to  an  unreasonable  or  vexatious  extent  of  inquisitiveness.  There 
was  only  one  recitation  each  half  day,  at  which  you  were  expected 
to  present  yourself^  'knowing  all  about  your  lesson,'  as  the  phrase 
was.  And  'knowing  all  about'  fifty  to  one  hundred  lines  of  Yirgil, 
and  two  to  three  pages  of  Cicero  and  Sallust,  or  an  equal  quantity 
of  Greek,  was  about  an  impossibility  under  the  existing  methods  of 
study  and  teaching,  and  probably  meant  much  less  than  the  same 
words  under  the  interpretation  of  modem  teachers  and  methods. 
The  phrase  would,  very  likely,  dwindle  down  into  '  very  little  about 
It ;'  for  beyond  the  processes  of  translating  and  parsing,  giving  a 
rule  in  the  latter  process  often  only  mechanically,  and  the  scanning 
of  the  simpler  lines  of  Vir^I, — and  that  generally  mechanically,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  musical  ear, — ^almoat  nothing  was  done. 

I  have  no  vecoUection  of  oeceiving  adequate,  or  even  inadequate 
instruction,  in  ancient  geography  or  in  Boman  or  Grecian  antiquities^ 
until  after  my  admission  to  college,  and  then  it  was  very  indifferent, 
uninteresting,  and  sopiofitable  in  either  of  them. 

Our  qnettiofks  about  points  difficult  to  tts,  were  often  repelled  b^ 
jtfie  command  of  the  master  to  go  to  grammar  and  dictionary,  or  by 
some  more  emphatic  phrases,  in  which  the  words  'idler,'  'block- 
head,' '  dolt,'  or  '  blonderhead,'  held  proHoinent  place,  as  though 


'  8a  Domi'f fiw  Uftrous,  whom  Grid  meotioM,  ttyi  of  this  hmm  Olbilkif ,  who  wM  «  Tuoielm  •! 
Bdum,  In  Che  time  of  Cicero, — 

'8i  qaoi  Orbiliiu  feruli,  icuUeique  oedidit;' 

All  whom  Orbiliiu  threshed  with  ferule  and  with  rod. 

This  wes  at  the  Old  Latin  fiehool  ia  flcbeel  etnet 
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such  worda,  80  given^  weze  amxnatiog  encoangemeni,  or  ^uickeaing 
alkremeDi  to  the  anliickj  scholar  to  preti  forward  into  the  Elysiim 
fields  of  classical  lewmiag,  or  to  drink  vore  and  ipore  deeply  of  the 
Pierian  spring.  A  lad  might  he  paidoned  for  an  uirvillingness  to 
gf>  forward,  since  be  mightf;  ask  if  he  g/otauch  gibes  in  hie  early  avd 
simpler  Latin^  what  amount  of  scnirility  might  he  >ot  have  to  en- 
counter in  his  later  and  tougher.  And,  as  though  if  a  lad  weva  a 
'blockhead^'  and  a '  dolt,' .and  a  'atupid,'  it  vese  his  ewn  fiinlt  that 
he  was  ereated  with  so  small  am  amount  of  bnnn,  and  ha  was  there- 
fore blameworthy  ia  not  beooming,  with  proper  speed,  a  classical 
Sdomofi.* 

Rebuke  for  idlenesa— nay,  in  extreme  cases,,  strong  remedies  for 
persistence  therein,  may  be.  jusUfiable,  if  milder  means  of  cure  fiul. 
But  no  boy's,  nor  n»  man's  dullness,  was  ever  sharpened  by  tke 
grindstone  of  abusive  words.  And  neither  man  nor  boy  was  ever 
incited  to  mote  faithful  work  by  a  '  fillip  on  his  bsaia  pan>'  or  a 
philippic  against  his  brain.    Shakspeare  well  says  >^ 

*  Lat  thon  that  do  t«Mh  jonof  babai. 
Do  it  #i(h  gontlo  mMM  and  6M7  ttski.* 

Are  there  not  babes  in  intellect,  as  well  as  in  bodily  size  f 

Taught  and  trained  and  diaeiplbed,  and  educated, — if  tUs  word 
can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  such  a  method  of  dealing  with  a 
young  intellect, — ^I  reached  at  last  the  end  of  the  business,  the  goal 
and  aim  of  this  driving,  in  being  declared  fit  to  be  presented  for 
college,  and  this  was  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  snch  mental  drudg- 
ery aa  I  have  described.  I  was  ofiered  by  my  brother,  then  a  private 
teadier»  The  exatniaatioa  for  admission  in  those  days  (1814),  was 
ftot  excessively  rig^d,  and  I  passed  m  with  a  crowd  of  some  ninety 
others.  It  is  not  part  of  this  discursive  address  to  speak  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  use  then  at  College.  In  general  they  did 
not  materially  difier  from  those  of  our  ante-colkgiate  training,  bar- 
ring the  flogging. 

An  extract  from  tiiat  most  delightful  book,  *  Hie  Day  Dreams  of 
a  Schoolmaster,'  will  be  a  better  conclusion  than  any  I  can  originate. 
*G,  shoolmasters,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding  dignity  of  your 
calling, — not  the  holiest  of  callings,  but  running  near  and  parallel 
to  the  holiesL  The  lawyer's  wits  are  sharpened,  and  his  moral 
aense  not  seldom  blasted,  by  a  life-long  familiarity  with  ignorance, 
chicanery,  and  erime.    The  physician,  in  the  exercise  of  a  more 

*  Tbore  it  no  fault  to  be  more  earafally  and  iMolately  avoided  by  Caaoben  tban  tbe  babit,  too 
AaqoeaCly  iodnlged  In,  of  satin,  nillery,  and  reproach,  of  Titoperatiog  and  Uontiof  a  pnpil  bo- 
caanaf  laak  ^JiHtllHtfiftirMek  Oawipolmoe  afen  eao  bettow,  but  jet  may  have  wen  (It  to 
withhold.    - 
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beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  continnally  by  the  spectacle  of  hnman 
weakness,  and  hnman  pain.  Ton  have  nsnally  to  deal  with  fresh 
and  unpolluted  natures.  Ton  are  dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental 
vineyard.  Ton  are  under-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  Iambs,  and  are 
to  lead  them  into  green  pastures  and  by  the  side  of  refreshing 
streams.' — ^Throw  into  all  your  work  the  poetry  of  a  pure  and  holy 
motive. 

Then,  in  the  coming  days,  when  you  are  fast  asleep  under  the 
green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  lightly  of  you  over  their  festal  fruit 
and  wines,— or  in  their  chatty  reminiscences  of  youth,  mimicking 
your  ways,  your  words,  and  your  accent,  and  retailing  dnll,  insipid, 
boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by  the  experience  of  parentage,  they 
will  see  with  a  clearer  remembrance,  your  firmness  in  dealing  with 
their  moral  faults,  and  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intellect- 
ual weakness.  And  calling  to  mind  the  old  school-room,  they  will 
say,  'Ah,  it  was  good  for  us  to  have  been  there.  For,  unknown  to 
us,  were  made  therein  three  tabernacles,— one  for  us,  and  one  for 
our  schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him  who  is  the  friend  of  all  children 
and  the  master  of  all  schoolmasters.' 

Henkt  Kembui  Ouvsb  was  bora  Kovember  24,  1800,  at  Korth  Beverly— a 
descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Boston,  (1602)  and 
son  of  Bev.  Daniel  Oliver,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1788,  and  was 
Minister  of  the  Pariah  of  North  Beverly  from  1787  to  1800,  when  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  1840.  Fitted  for  college  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andoyer,  he  spent  two  years  at 
Harvard  Ck>llege,  and  his  junior  and  senior  years  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1818,  and  ad  euendem  same  year  in  Harvard.  From  1819  to  1827,  he 
taught  in  the  Salem  Latin  School;  from  1827  to  1830,  in  the  English  High 
School  of  the  same  place;  and  from  1830  to  1844,  a  private  school*^at  first  for 
boys,  and  in  the  latter  period  for  girls.  In  1844^  he  held  the  offioe  of  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State;  and  in  1848.  was  selected  as  resident  agent  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Cotton  Mills,  a  large  establishment  of  fifty  thousand  spindles  and  eleven 
hundred  operatives  in  the  then  new  city  of  Lawrence.  Here  he  resided  twelve 
years,  serving  on  its  School  Committees,  as  its  Mayor,  and  representing  the  city 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
In  1860,  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and  served  out  the  entire  period 
of  five  years,  the  legal  limitation  of  that  office.  In  1866  and  '67,  he  acted  as 
an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  having  in  previous  years  aided 
Messrs.  Mann  and  Boutwell,  its  secretaries,  at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associa- 
tions. In  1867  and  '68,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bollock  to  the  duty  of  look- 
ing into  the  social  and  educational  condition  of  fhctoiy  children  throughout  the 
State;  and  in  1869,  he  was  selected  by  Gov.  Claflin,  as  Chief  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  as  such  made  ibur  annual  Beporta  on  the  In- 
dustrial, Social,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  oondition,— the  eaninga  and  cost  of 
living  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Massachusetts. 
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mmimBumToas  or  bshjaion  billiman,  ll.dl  1779-1809L 
BsHJAioN  SiLLiMAH,  LL.D.,  for  fifty  years,  from  1801  to  1851,  con* 
nected  with  Yale  College  as  Tutor  and  Professor,  and  more  than  any 
officer  of  the  College  for  that  period  the  representative  of  its  science  and 
social  power  before  the  country,  was  bom  away  from  the  family  mansion 
at  Holland  Hill,  now  in  the  town  of  Trumbull,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Tillage  of  Fairfield,  August  8,  1779.  His  grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Silliman,  was  a  £praduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1727,  a 
lawyer  of  large  practice,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Colony,  and  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  His  son,  €k)ld 
Selleck  Silliman,  the  father  of  Prof.  Silliman,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1752,  was  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar,  held  the 
office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  county,  and  during  the  War  of 
the  Bevolution  served  as  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  and  held  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  south-western 
frontier  of  Connecticut.  On  the  mother^s  side,  his  ancestral  line 
went  back  to  the  Mayflower^  to  a  daughter  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mnllins.  His  mother  was  Mary  Fish,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Fish,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  a 
church  in  North  Stonington,  Connecticut.  She  was  married  to  Gen- 
eral Silliman  in  1776 — having  been  previously  married  in  1768  to  Rev. 
John  Noyes,  son  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven, 
who  died  in  1767 ;  and  in  1804  she  was  married  the  third  time  to  Dr. 
John  Dickinson  of  Middletown,  who  died  in  1811.  She  died  in  1818. 
Her  children  entertained  for  her  a  most  warm  and  reverential  affection. 
The  son's  reminiscences  of  bis  childhood  were  tinctured  by  the 
story  of  his  father's  capture,  Sabbath  morning,  May  1,  1770,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  by  a  detachment  of  the  British  force  in 
New  York,  landing  at  Black  Rock  Harbor  in  Fairfield ;  by  the  retreat 
of  the  family  from  their  old  home  to  the  interior;  and  by  the  alarms 
which  pervaded  every  household  on  account  of  actual  and  threatened 
devastations  of  their  towns  and  residences.  Few  sections  experienced 
the  bitter  trials  and  sufferings  of  actual  war  more  than  the  town  of 
Fairfield  in  1779.» 

*  Th«  d«vMtat<niii  e  immftted  by  order  of  Oen.  Tryon,  on  th«  8ta  of  Jaly.  1779,  In 
Fairfleld  alone,  included  85  dwellings,  %  cha''che8.  the  Coantj  Goart-Hoas  \  ''5  itnres. 
15  fibop<«,  and  6%  barn«,— th'>  entire  village  of  Fairlle'd,  redadng  tbe  Inhabitaata  to  great 
ulTerinK  and  many  btfer  prlvatti  ns. 

16 
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Hy  father's  maimeirs  were  tfaoee  of  a  dignified  gentlflnvui  of  the  old  school, 
softened  by  a  benignant  amenity  and  affability  which  made  his  society  at- 
tractiTe  in  an  tmoonuDon  degiise;  and  being,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
large  interooorse  with  US'Mlsw-MMif  he  was-  an  object  of  great  respect  and 
confidence.  He  had  high  conyerswtional  ppwersi  enjoyed  society  exceedingly, 
took  great  satisfaction  in  female  society,  and  hcdd  woman  in  high  regard.  He 
taught  us,  his  sons,  to  be  very  attentlTe  and  respectful  to  ladies,  and  always  to 
give  them  the  preference.  I  have,  at  the  distanne  nl  serenty-two  yean,  the 
most  distinct  recoUectf  gn  of  his  pepwn  aai  manners. 

He  was  a  decidedly  religious  man,  but  had  no  austerity  or  bigotiy.  Hie 
family  prayers  were  ponotfially  attended,  as  far  aa  practicable,  by  all  the 
cirale*-negn>  domestics  aawett  as  hired  white  peopla  Hewaanot-wfilingthat 
•ny  member  of  his  famtfy  should  miss  tbe  opportonity  for  religious  inflnenne^ 
or  that  any  of  hia  hopsehold  should  be  abaent  from  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath,  although  in  a  lai^  family  it  was  not  easy  to  send  all  to  church, 
especially  as  there  were  little  negro  children  to  be  taken  care  o^  and  we  lived 
two  miles  from  tlie  town.  As,  however,  we  had  usually  half  a  doeen  horses 
and  two  chaises,  we  were  tolerably  provided  for;  and  1ii»  horsee  nadar  the 
saddle  sometuBeseaRW  two— a  female  riding  on  a  pillun  or  a  blanket,  behind 
a-manoralad.  HybKotheravd  I  were  sometimes  instructed  to  take  each  of 
us  one  of  the  danghtfirs  of  ow  oleigyman— the  Rev.  Hr.  Eliot— who  had  more 
girls  tfaanhorses;  and  we  were  at  an  age  when  the  jeers  of  our  school-feUows 
made  this  a  rather  embarrassing  duty.  At  our  Sabbath  evening  prayers  there 
was  always  ar  hymn  sung,  and  as  tiie  members  of  the  fkmily  were  most  of 
thena  good  ringarsy  this  addition  to  thausnal  serviee.wm  very  interastingL  .  .  . 

The  Sabbath'  was  oonsiderad  as  bnrinnlnff'  osa  Saturday  evetdur  at  tmnattt. 
and  ending  on.  the  next  evening  at  the  same.bonr.  Ail  farm-work  and  othev 
labors,  as  far  as  possible,  were  adapted  accordingly*  f^amily  visits  and  calls 
of  particular  friends  were„  however,  interchanged  on  Sabbath  evening,  and 
Hie  children  were  indulged  in  moderate  play  with  the  setting  sun  and  tiie 
appearance  of  the  first  stars. 

Ky  mother  waa  very  attentiYe.  to  osrmannenL  VTe  were  tanght  to  be  very 
respectful,espeofeBllytoo]der  persons  and  to  ladies*  If  we  reoeived  a  book  or 
anything  else  from  her  band,  aloek  of  acknowledgment  was  eipected,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  which  she  returned.  In  a  word,. she  wished  to 
fbrm  our  manners  to  a  standard  at  once  reqiectfol  and  polite.  We  must  not 
interrupt  any  one  who  was  speaking,  and  never  speak  in  a  rude,  unmanneiiy 
way.  We  were  taoght  alsrays  to  give  place  at  a  door  or  gate  to  anothee 
person,  e^edally  if  elden  Ot  ooursa  aU  proftuMnees  and  levity  on  religious 
subjects,  and  aU  coarse  and  indelicate  langnoge^  were  prohibited.  The  family 
manners  in  those  early  times  were  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  which  are 
often  observed  at  the  present  day.  The  blunt  reply  to  a  parent,  without  tiie 
addition  of  sir  or  ma'am  to  yea  and  no,  was  then  unknown,  except  among 
rude  and  unpolished:  people.  The  ohange  Is  not  an  improvement  Theomissioo- 
of  terms  of  revereaee  and  rsspeot  tends  toward  thaloaa^  or  at  least  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  Hsntiniffnt  itselt  ReFeranoe  towanda  parents  and  others  superior 
in  age^  position,  or  charscter,.  enables  ue  the  more  readily  to  manifest  and  feel 
reverence  for  our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  As  to  my  mother,  in  the  course  of 
long  experience  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  example  of  dignity 
end  self-respect,  combining  a  kind  and  winning  manner  and  a  graceftd 
courtesy  with  1^  charms  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  cultivated  mind,  which 
tiade  her  sodety  acceptable  in  the  most  refined  and  polished  cirdes.    Her 
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dd^^bmf  pfat3r»  addttdf  th«  obaiin  of  ilii6eritf  aM  hetuft^takse  boQitoliei' 
•btdaii  and  daiiiVBiMlMop,  attfttcted  tlse  triie  and  tlie  i^ood,  aM  won  tike 
ffaoiigliClMgttfcMOfBiiaBMiilu.  It  to  agHRafebtwifll^g  to  htf^^  had  mtOk  a  niotfaer. 
I  loved  and  honored  her  in  life,  and  her  memory  is  preGioaB. 


JFar  oar  early  religioQa  tnhiiBg  -w^  wei^  indeMed  ddelly  to  oar  mo6her. 
tanght  nr  pvayen  aud  ^lywm,  and  every  morning  heard  vm  read  in  the 
BOUe  and  other  rtlSglona  hooks  adAptod  to  0011  age.  In  mUd  weather  we 
VBOtSty  resorted  to  the  psirtor-6hflmber;  the  hest  ohaml>^  hi  the  hVMue,  which 
was  alK>  reserved  tof  oar  goesto.  Hertii  ^v^hile  oar  mofiher  eomhed  ^e  haix' 
a&d  adjostedtbe  Arass  of  one,  the  other  read  or  redted  pessages  of  Bcriptore 
or  hytorns  and  sacred  poetry.  Oar  mother  also  gave  as  the  hiM  advice  and 
instrnotloos  from  her  own  lips.  lliMe  opportonlttes  were  preoioos,  and  were 
repeated  in  other  places  of  retirement,  as  was  oonveniient.  I  stOI  possess  th^ 
htfge  fcdto  Bible  whkhr  Mftm  my  fsther^i— London  editfon  of  1759>-one  hondred 
and  three  years  old.  It  was  prhited  on  beantifhl  paper,  wifb  a  clear  good 
type^  and  was  folly  illiMtated  by  elagrstingB  of  BlUe  scenes^  aiid  by  maps 
msA  idaas.  In  the*  setttemSnt  of  my  fUhei's  eslat^  thto  Bible  weftt  oat 
of  the  family  and  was  oaorelesKIy  asecl  A  few  years  ago  I  boogfat  it  back  aa<i 
had  it  pat  in  order;  the  text  to  all  perfect;  the  prints  and  maps  are  all  jire^ 
served;  and  those  woiftil  of  art  \^hlch  were  the  admiration  of  as  children, 
now  in  my  old  age  bring  bade  very  interesting  ri^miniscences,  and  always  of 
oar  blessed  mother.  Oar  faihiBr,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  decidedly  reHgloas  man, 
withoat  austerity,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  all  the 
laws  of  morHJs  aAd  religion.  Althoogh  he  was  mach  engrossed  by  public  and 
private  doties,  and  therefore  left  oarreligioos  training  chieHy  to  our  mother, 
hto  diedly  Hfe  shed  a  holy  hiflaenoe  ovef  the  family.  Thas  we  breathed  in  a 
rfiMjglote  atmosphere,  and  oar'sentfanents  and  maimers  were  iniiaenoed  and 
fMteed  by  a  Christian  standard  of  thought  and  actfon. 

The  Assembly's  Catechism  was  in  those  da^B  taoght,  not  only  in  the  schoolsi 
tiat  was  recited  l>y  qaestion  and  answer  in  the  families  of  religions  people, 
especially  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  It  to  indee<t 
A  very  able  summary,  and  may  be  reed  with  advantage  by  mature  miiids;  but 
it  to  not  easy  for  chfldren  to  comprehend  the  <!toctrines  or  to  master  the 
language.  Still  it  should  not  be  discarded;  it  has  been  an  important  educator, 
although  an  its  views  are  not  adopted  in  thto  age.  It  to  atoo  an  interesting 
historical  docnmetit,  illustilating  the  religious  character  of  the  century  that 
Sdooeededt  next  after  Ihat  of  the  Reformation.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
pobUc  se^rlce  being  concluded,  we,  my  brother  and  m^lf,  with  the  younger 
Servants,  wlio  were  negroes— 4he  children  of  the  older  servants— stood  up  in  a 
Ifaie,  and  recited  as  much  as  we  could  of  the  catechism  (the  Assembly's  was 
fStkb  one  we  generally  rehearsed).  With  the  plainer  parts  we  did  tolerably 
w^  and  oould  repeat  the  commandments;  but  we  found  it  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, and  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  understand,  the  complex  illustration  ef  ' 
Iheobmnumdments.  I  well  recollect  the  restlessness  of  the  colored  chOdren, 
and  all  were  glad  when  thto  ezerdse  was  ftnlshed.  Still,  an  impression  of 
Stdeomity  was  left  on  the  mind,  and  I  find  that  catediism  still  deeply  lodged  in 
fty  metteiory  and  engraven  in  my  religions  temperament 

The  writings  of  that  excellent  Christian  instructor  and  charming  poet,  Dr. 
Watts,  were  ever  delightful  to  my  brother  and  myself  ffis  catechism,  both 
tiie  longer  and  the  shorter,  were  quite  intelligible  to  our  young  minds,  and  to 
redte  them  was  a  pleasant  employment.  There  was  also  in  them  a  kindness 
and  gentleness  that  attracted  us;  they  seemed  like  the  voice  of  an  affectionate 
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Christian  parenty  or  of  the  SaTioor  hifindf.  The  hymiif  for  childran  were 
lovely;  Bome  of  them  remain  among  the  permanent  etoree  of  vaj  memarjf 
and  ever  bring  op  to  my  mind  refreshing  viaions  of  the  days  of  childhood. 

School  for  Reading  and  Spelling, 

It  is  my  reooUeotion  that  the  elements  of  English  reading  were  taught  ns  by 
oar  mother  at  home  alcmg  with  our  religions  instmotion. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  priority  of  time,  bat  it  is  my  impresaton  that  our 
first  school  for  reading  and  spelling  was  in  a  small  school-house  on  the  hill  in 
the  road  to  Fkirileld  town.  It  was  not  orer  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
house,  and  was  situated  upon  a  basis  of  granite  rock,  with  looee  mnsies  and 
cUflb  of  the  same  rock  on  the  descending  hill;  and  npon  and  around  these 
msnnnB  we  children  played  in  the  recess  from  school,  unconscious  that  these 
loose  rocks,  as  well  as  the  firm  ledges  of  granite  (a  name  then  unknown  to  me), 
were  historical  records  of  the  planet.    .... 

The  discipline  of  our  almost  infant  school  was  parental  and  not  severe  dis- 
cipline. The  rod  was  rarely  or  never  used;  but  milder  methods  were  em- 
ployed. On  one  occasion  our  ma'am^-for  that  was  her  familiar  title— detected 
a  little  girl  and  a  little  boy  in  whispering  and  playing,  ^e  punishment  was, 
that  a  double  yoke  of  limber  branches  of  willow  was  adjusted  to  the  necks  of 
the  offenders,  and  they  were  required  to  walk  home  as  yoke-f ellowB.  The 
little  girl,  not  at  all  abaBhed,  addressed  her  shrinking  companion  by  epithets 
of  endearment;  he  was  compelled  to  bear  the  sly  titter  of  his  school-fellows 
— a  pnniahment  not  soon  forgotten. 

FomkiUarity  vtUh  Natural  Scenery  and  Phenomena, 

There  was  a  fine  fishing-ground  at  s^me  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the 
long  dams  standing  erect  in  the  sand  afforded  the  requisite  bait.  Fishes  also 
for  the  seine  flowed  with  the  refluent  waves  into  the  narrow  inlets  in  great 
numbers,  especially  at  the  head  of  Black  Rock  Harbor,  among  which  the 
striped  bass  were  tiie  most  esteemed;  and  sea-fowl  flitted  across  the  spit  or  bar 
which  ran  out  almost  a  mile  from  Fairflsld  Beach,  and  at  low  water  appeared 
a  naked,  rocky  reef,  resembling  an  artificial  breakwater.  We  boys  loved  to 
wander,  when  the  tide  was  out^  on  the  hard  flats,  which  were  so  flrm  that  the 
human  foot  made  hardly  any  impression,  and  they  were  hardly  marked  by 
the  iron  shoes  of  a  horse,  resounding  to  his  tread. 

One  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Fowler— who  was  our  flrst  male  teacher— did  not 
arrive  with  his  usual  punctuality,  a  rumor  was  circulated  among  us  that  he 
was  not  coming,  and  that  we  were  then  to  have  a  holiday.  '*  Quod  voluniMa 
facile  credimuSf"  and  away  we  went  under  the  leadership  of  some  master- 
fipirit  down  the  narrow  lane  to  Fairfield  Beach.  Smooth  shells  and  polished 
pebbles  decorated  the  beach,  and  there  were  numerous  islots  of  hard  sand 
peering  above  the  waves,  but  soon  to  be  submerged  again  with  the  returning 
tide.  To  one  and  another  of  these  islets  we  wandered,  wading  through  the 
shallow  channels  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Like  thoughtless  children, 
as  we  were,  we  did  not  heed  the  rising  tide  until  the  channel  became  fllled  and 
the  water  too  deep  for  most  of  us  to  pass  with  safety;  and  few  of  us  could 
swim.  By  the  exertions  of  the  taller  and  stronger  boys,  however,  the  shorter 
and  feebler  were  helped  over  the  strait,  and  glad  were  we  to  be  once  more  on 
terra  firmeu  It  was  a  moment  of  danger.  The  claim  of  a  holiday  proved  to 
be  a  blunder,  or  a  story  fabricated  for  the  occasion;  and  the  next  day  the 
matter  was  inquired  into,  and  some  punishments  were  inflicted;  but  I  bdleve 
the  boys  of  Holland  Hill  escaped  what  we  all  deserved.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  ferule  was  ever  applied  to  my  hand,  or  the  rod  to  my  back. 
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livliig  in  a  sitiialloii  perfectly  ninl,  oa  eleyatod  groand  OTerlooUxig  the 
oountiy  for  many  leagim;  having  before  us  Long  Iiland  Sound,  a  beantlfal 
gtndt  pertiaiNi  twenty  miles  in  average  hieadth,-— a  strait  often  adorned  by  the 
white  canvas  of  sailing  vesselSi  oooaslonally  fretted  by  winds  and  storms  into 
waves  which  adorned  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep  with  snowy  crests  and  ridges 
^-in  such  a  sitoation,  we  had  only  to  open  oar  eyes  in  a  clear  atmosphere  to  be 
charmed  with  the  scenery  of  this  beaiitifiil  world,  as  here  presented  to  oar 
view.  A  love  of  natural  soeneiy  thus  took  early  pooooMlon  of  oar  yoong 
minds,  and  with  it  were  associated  all  the  attractiomi  of  the  farm,  of  the 
forest,  and  the  waters— the  beanty  and  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  activity 
and  instinct  of  "«<'»*^  In  a  word,  we  were  by  birth,  by  education,  and 
ofaoioe^  ooontry  boys:  and  we  honrnvd  our  rural  ori^tn  by  adopting  the 
anmsements  and  varieties  of  ezerdse  which  belong  peoaUarly  to  the  country. 

[ICr.  ftifflniMt  prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  his  pastor.  Rev. 
Andrew  Eliot  During  the  occupation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  a  number  of 
ffunilles  had  left  that  place  and  taken  refuge  in  Fairfield.  Among  them  was 
the  family  of  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  (Sen.),  D.D.,  a  patriotic  and  faithful  minis- 
ter, who  himself  remained  in  Boston  in  the  discharge  of  his  appropriate  duties. 
Some  of  the  persons  Yfho  thus  resorted  to  Fairfield  found  a  pennanent  home 
there;  and  among  them  the  younger  Kr.  Andrew  Eliot^  who  became  pastor 
of  the  church  by  ordination,  June  21, 177^] 

Kr.  Eliot  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  was  so  fully  imbued  with  clawwloal 
seal  that  he  was  not  always  patient  of  our  slow  progress.  He,  however,  de- 
voted himself  with  great  seal  and  fidelity  to  our  instruction  in  all  good  learn- 
ing that  was  adapted  to  our  age  and  destination,  and  carried  us  safely  through, 
fie  was  most  taithful  during  the  more  than  two  years  that  we  were  his  private 
pupils— and  his  only  pupils,  except  his  own  children.  ....  Mr.  EUot  took 
great  delight  in  reading  aloud  to  us  from  the  ^Sneid.  Being  excited  and 
animated  both  by  the  poetry  and  the  story,  he  evidently  enjoyed  the  subject, 
and  would  fain  have  imparted  to  us  a  portion  of  his  own  enthnsiasuL  Virgil's 
works  were  pleasant  to  me,  even  from  this  early  period;  and  after  I  became 
sufficiently  fjamiliar  with  the  language  and  the  structure  both  of  the  grammar 
and  the  verse,  they  were  to  me  an  agreeable  study. 

We  did  not  ihid  the  Orations  of  Cicero  equally  captivating  as  the  epic  verse 
at  VlrglL  The  beautifnl  allusions  to  natural  scenery  and  physical  facts  and 
events,  which  abound  in  tiie  writings  of  Virgil,  had  little  place  in  forensic 
pleadings  and  popular  appealsL  It  was  also  more  difficult  for  boys  at  our  age 
to  resolve  at  a  glance  the  sometimes  kmg  and  involved  sentences  and  sections 
of  the  Orations  of  Cicero.    Still,  we  diligently  worked  our  way  through  theuL 

tlir.  a«Hi«*Ti  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  pleasant  society  of  Fairfield 
as  one  of  the  valnabile  elements  in  his  education.  Of  Judge  Jonathan  Stuiges, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut^  a  graduate  of  Tale  Collsge,  he  adds: 
^*Witb  a  fine  person,  he  had  the  superior  manners  of  that  day— dignity 
softened  by  a  kind  and  winning  courtesy,  with  the  stemp  of  benevolenca  He 
is  pictured  on  my  memory,  and  tiie  remfniscenoe  is  very  agreeable  a  recoUec* 
tion  of  my  early  youth.  Judge  Sturges  had  a  large  family,  sons  and 
daughters;  the  sons  were  gentlemen  in  sentiments  and  manners,  and  the 
daughters  refined  ladies,  partaking  of  the  blended  traits  of  both  parents  They 
were  all  ft™<<iM«  and  intelligent  and  pleaaant;  some  of  them  were  beautifuL 
It  was  a  delightful  ftoiily  drde.**  Dr.  Dwight,  ^'whose  brilliant  talents, 
pulpit  eloquence,  and  Academy  for  youth  of  both  sezea,  gave  celebrity  -  o 
Greenfield  Hill,  where  he  was  minister,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  always  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  at  Mr.  Jonathan  Burr^i;  His  conversation  was  equally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive,  a  feast  for  both  mind  and  hearl"] 
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Mr.  SflUman  entered  Tale  College  in  1702,  fhe  yoimgaBt  of  his  dMB  flave  ona 
During  the  first  three  yean  of  his  ocdlege  life  the  institati(m  was  onder  the 
preBidency  of  Dr.  Eeta  BtUee.  He  was  probably  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
time  in  America,  in  theology  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  liVitfaen  and  the 
Rabbles  in  the  original  toognes;  bat  sodi  was  his  avidity  for  all  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge, that  he  made  himself  eqnidly  convenant  with  history,  mathematios,  and 
tiie  physical  scienoes.  Kr.  flilUman  being  of  the  yomiger  olasses,  seldom  came 
into  near  contact  with  tiie  President,  and  the  ddef  impression  which  Dr.  Blika 
produced  on  him  was  that  of  awe  for  his  station  and  for  his  wicommon  aoqnire- 
mentBL  He  retained  a  yivid  recollection  of  occasionally  walking  through  the 
long  3rard  Hiat  fronted  tlia  Pre&denfs  house,  hat  hi  hand,  according  to  the  old 
etiquette  (which  Dr.  Stiles  strictly  eitforoed),  to  present  an  excuse,  or  obtaiB 
leave  to  be  temporarily  absent.  Once,  in  his  l^Veshman  year,  oblivions  of  the 
rule,  he  gavea  kick  to  a  stray  football  in  tiie  college  yard,  for  which  misde- 
meanor he  was  instantly  fined  a  stspence  by  the  President,  yiho  happened  to  be 
an  eye  witness.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  only  instance  in  whidi  he  exposed 
himself  to  penalty  or  censure  during  his  cdlege  course.  Though  only  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  came  to  college,  he  was  somewhat  grave  for  his  years,  and 
\nB  thoughtful  temper  dlidncllned  him  to  coarse  or  mischievous  sports.  The 
purity  of  his  character  waa  sullied  by  no  gross  or  unworthy  act 

The  accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  vo  the  presidency  at  the  beginning  of  his  Senior 
year  made  an  epoch  in  Mr.  SilUman^i  college  career.*  Hiis  eminent  man  seems 
to  have  cast  a  spell  over  him  from  the  first.  Tlie  vigorous  and  animated  discus- 
sions of  Dr.  Dwight,  in  the  lecture-room  and  tiie  polpit,  opened  to  his  admiring 
pupil  a  new  world  of  thought  Throngfa  Ufe,  Dr.  Dwight  stood  before  his  mind 
pB  a  model  of  human  greatness. 

His  diaiy,  kept  during  this  period,  gives  us  glimpsesof  the  college  as  it  was : 

1795.— ^ug.  13.  Studied  in  the  forenoon,  and  wrote  all  tlie  afternoon:  in  the 
evening  went  to  Brothers  in  Unity  Society;  returned  to  my  rooms  with  Bishop, 
RoMiiDs,  and  Tucker.  We  dressed  Robmna  in  the  beau  mode^  but  making  a 
little  too  much  uolae^  Mr.  Linaly  oame  up  to  still  us.  If evertheleeBi  we  flniimed 
the  trausf ormation  of  Bobbins,  and  he  strutted  around  college  with  oonslderft- 
ble  dignity.  We  raised  the  electrical  kite  tJiis  day,  but  the  air  was  too  near  an 
equilibrium  to  aiford  any  of  the  fluid.  Kr.  Day  (afterward  President  Day) 
called  Topaa  us  in  the  forenoon  on  his  ratnm  from  Qreenfleld,  and  informed  ua 
that  Dr.  Dwight  was  dfcgnissfld,  and  ttiat  he  (fix.  Day)  wfw  to  take  his  school 
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OdL  8L  I  studied  as  usual,  and  attended  recitBifcion.    Our  redtatknn  are 
liow  becoming  very  interesting,  by  the  naeful  and  entertaining  instructioii 
which  is  communicated  in  them  1^  the  f^nesident    He  is  very  cruly  a  mat 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  so  many  excellent  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
are  to  be  fcNmd  in  one  person. 

/fov.  4.  Kr.  Meigs  heard  the  class  recite  at  noon,  as  Dr.  Dwight  is  out  of 
town.  Althoosfa  Mr.  Meigs  is  a  very  senrifale  man,  and  very  well  calculated 
for  tlie  office  which  (as  FTofasBor  of  MatfaematieB  and  Natond  Fhllo«ypliy)  he 
now  fills,  still  it  is  veij  easy  to  make  a  ocotrast  between  him  and  the  Presi- 
dent: but  I  am  doubtful  whether  ihe  oompariiKm  is  nota  false  oncL  because  the 
President  is  one  of  thoae  eharacten  which  we  very  seldom  meet  wtttiinthe 
world,  and  who  form  its  greatest  ornaments. 

^—^    ■■        ■  ■  -  ^  ■  — — ^ -II  _inr-^r—-|-r—^ t ji        __  _  -ii ' 

•Under  date  Of  Beptambar  8, 1775,  Mr.  8imia«Q  en'erean  followe :  *'  Dr.  Dwight  was 
to  b»Te  betsn  indact<'d  in  o  the  offlce  of  Pres  dent  at  ten  ^.  M.,  bpt  tbronj^h  fome  nlsfoff. 
tone  was  no4,  and  it  wm  postponed  natil  six  P.  M ,  when  I  attended  in  the  chtpel,  whieh 
was flUed  with der<7(nen, Ptadt* nta.  Ac.  The cenunonr  wu h^gasi byan anthei^ ;  then 
a  Latin  or  >tion  ar^d  addn-M  to  the  Preflldent-elect,  hy  Mr.  Wflflams.  The  President  then 
toade  a  La  Jn  oration  arid  address*  s  to  the  corpontion«  and  the  whole  wan  condaded  bf 
an  antbem  called  *  The  Heavenly  Vii*ion  *  Th<>  flret  act  of  power  exercised  by  the  new 
President  waa— ^osafo^ur  anlhima.'*  I  then  went  to  sapper  and  then  to  college,  to  see 
theillnminitionaadSreworkH;  the  illamiuatloa  waa  partial,  as  well  aathe  flreworki; 
bat  the  maax  was  ?ei7  good.** 
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BGIENGB  IN  TAUI  OOtXBOB— 1800. 

In  the  fin*  oeoitaiy  of  Tale  College,  a  single  room  warn  appropriated  to 
apparatus  in  phyaioB.  It  was  in  the  old  ooUege,  aeoond  loft,  northeast  oomer, 
■now  Na  50.  It  was  papered  on  the  walls;  tito  floor  was  sanded,  and  the 
window-shutters  were  always  kept  oloaed  except  when  Tisiton  or  students 
were  introduoed.  There  was  an  air  of  myatevy  aboat  the  room,  and  we 
entered  it  with  awe^  increasing  to  admiratloii  after  we  had  seen  something  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  experiments.  There  was  an  airinunp,  an  eleotrieal 
machine  of  the  cylinder  form,  a  whirling  table,  a  telescope  of  medium  aiae^ 
mod  some  of  smaller  dimenslODB;  a  ijoadran;^  a  set  of  models  for  illustrating 
the  mechanical  powen,  a.  condenstaig  fountain  with  Jeta  cPeati,  a  theodolite^ 
and  a  magic  lantern— the  wonder  of  Freshmen.  These  were  the  principal 
instruments;  they  were  of  oonsidsnihle  Talue;  they  senred  to  in^Mjt  valuable 
Information,  and  to  enlarge  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  material  worid. 
We  should  not  now  underralne  the  mental  culture,  and  certa^y  the  disdidine^ 
of  tiie  first  century  in  Tale  GoUegei  In  relation  to  the  early  condition  of  the 
country,  the  means  of  education  were  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the 
•oonnnunity,  and  great  and  wise  and  good  and  useful  men  were  trained  in  Tale 
College  in  those  times,  many  of  whom  haye  left  their  mark  on  the  paasing  age 
in  which  they  Ihred. 

During  my  novitiate,  chemistry  was  searoely  ever  named.  I  well  remember 
when  I  received  my  earliest  impressioos  in  relation  to  ohemiatry.  Professor 
Josiah  Heige— ITOi  to  ISOl—delivered  leetares  on  natural  philosophy  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  College  ChapeL  He  was  a  geutlenma  of  great  intelligenoe,  and 
bad  read  Chaptal,  Lavoisier,  and  other  obemioal  writers  of  the  French  sc^ooi 
From  these,  and  perfaapa  other  souroee^  he  occasionally  introduoed  chemical 
iacts  and  principles  in  common  with  those  of  natural  philosophy.  I  heard 
i!ram  him  (At  15  and  16)  that  water  oomtains  a  great  amount  of  heat  whicih 
does  not  make  the  water  any  hotter  to  the  touch  or  to  the  thermometer;  that 
this  heat  comes  out  of  the  water  when  it  f^reeaes,  and  still  the  freeoing  water  is 
not  wanned  by  the  escaping  heat,  exo^  when  the  water  has  been  cooled 
below  the  freesing^point  before  freeaing;  then,  when  it  actually  freesei^  the 
temperature  rises  to  83^;  and  that  aU  this  heat  must  be  reabsorbed  by  the  ice 
when  it  melts,  and  tiien  becomes  latent,  as  if  it  were  extinguished,  but  is 
again  to  escape  when  the  ice  melts  anew.  This  appeared  to  me  very  surpris- 
ing; and  still  more  astonishing  did  it  appear  that  boiling  water  cannot  be 
made  any  hotter  by  urgiBg  the  &«.  Hy  cariosity  being  awakened,  I  opened 
an  encyclopediay  and  there  read  that  balloons  were  falBated  by  ui  inflammable 
gas  obtained  from  water;  and  I  looked  with  intense  interest  at  the  figures 
representing  the  apparatus,  fay  means  of  which  steam,  made  to  pass  through 
an  igmted  gun-banrel,  came  out  inflammable  gas  at  the  other  end  of  the  tnbe» 
These  and  aimilBr  things  oreated  in  my  youthftd  mind  a  vivid  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  the  science  to  which  they  appertained.  Little  did  I  then 
fm^tm  tiiat  Providence  held  this  duty  and  pleasure  in  reserve  for  me, 

iVesfdenf  Dwight  aand  iks  Nmo  Brofemonkip  of  Gftemiserif. 

Ptesident  Dwlgbt^  if  his  vigorous  mind  at  tiie  meridian  age  of  forty4hree 
was  not  overrunning^  like  tiiat  of  Dr.  BtDes,  with  eveiy  variety  of  curioue 
lore,  included  in  his  wide  range  of  vision  all  the  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  A  divine,  a  poet^  a  riietorician,  a  aciiolar,  and  a  highbred  gentle- 
man, he,  wlien  physical  science  did  not  stray  die  nniveraal  mind  as  now,  stiU 
iaw  with  a  teleacopic  view  both  Ita  Intrinsic  importance  and  its  practical  rela* 
tions  to  the  wants  of  man  and  to  the  progrem  of  human  Bodety.  Chemistry 
early  attracted  his  attention,  and  altiioagh  be  had  never  been  personally  eon- 
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yernnt  with  the  flcdenoe,  it  was  i^jparent  from  his  remarks  that  he  imdarstood 
its  nature  and  its  position  among  the  physical  sdenoes.  I  was,  on  an  early 
occasion,  mnch  impressed  with  the  oorrectness  of  his  views,  when  I  acddant- 
ally  overheard  him  on  the  door-steps  of  the  Laboratory  replyfaig  to  a  lady,  a 
strsnger,  who  asked  him,  '* Pray,  sir,  what  is  chemistry  t"  To  her  he  cor- 
rectiy  and  forcibly  enunciated  its  nature  and  object 

President  Dwight  had  been  in  ofiSoe  but  three  years  before  he  procured  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution,  which  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  President  and  FeUows  of  Yale  Ck>Uege  at  their  regular  meeting, 
Sept.  12,  1706: 

**  Votedf  That  a  Professordiip  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  EQstory  be  instituted 
in  this  Ckillege  as  soon  as  the  funds  shall  be  snfBdently  productive  to  sup* 
port  it" 

Frcmi  the  doings  of  tiie  same,  Sept  7, 180S,  four  years  later: 

'*  Whereas,  in  Sept,  1798,  it  was  voted  by  this  Board  i^t  a  ProfesBorBhip  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  be  tostituted  in  this  College  as  soon  as  the 
funds  shall  be  sufBdently  productive  to  siqyport  it;  and  it  iiow  appearing  that 
the  funds  are  adequate  to  the  object, 

**  Voted,  That  a  Fttyfessorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  EQstory  be,  and  it 
is  hereby,  instituted  in  this  College. 

"  Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  elect,  for  a  ProfesB(»r  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History,  some  i>erBon  of  competent  talents,  giving  him  such  time  to 
give  his  answer  whether  he  will  accept  such  appointment  or  not  as  he  may 
desire,  and  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  Corporation. 

''The  Corporation  being  led  to  the  choice  of  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History  in  this  College,  on  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  vote^ 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Esq.,  was  declared  chosen." 

The  President  had  before  dissuaded  my  acceptance  of  a  proposal  made  to 
me,  through  some  of  my  college  friends  in  Georgia,  to  take  charge  of  the 
important  and  flourishing  academy  at  Sunbnry  in  Liberty  County,  not  far 
from  Savannah.  As  this  county  was  settled  by  a  Puritan  population— emi- 
grants from  the  colony  of  Old  Flymouth  and  Dorchester— its  people  retained 
the  institutions  and  habits  of  tiieir  Northern  friends;  and  those  persons  from 
liberty  County  whom  I  had  known  contributed  to  confirm  my  favorable  Im- 
pressions. My  Southern  friends  represented  to  me  that  a  liberal  income^ 
enjoyed  for  a  few  years,  would  aid  me  in  passing  into  the  practice  of  law  in 
Geoigia,  and  thus  I  might  obtain  an  establishment,  in  a  country  where  the 
profession  commanded  more  ample  rewards  than  at  the  North. 

**  I  advise  you  not  to  go  to  Georgia.  I  would  not  voluntarily,  unless  under 
the  influence  of  some  commanding  moral  duty,  go  to  live  in  a  country  where 
slavery  is  established;  you  must  encounter,  moreover,  the  dangers  of  the 
dimate,  and  may  die  of  a  fever  wittiin  two  years.  I  have  still  other  reasons 
whidi  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  to  you."  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
corporation  of  the  College  had,  several  years  before)  at  his  reoommeDdation, 
passed  a  vote  or  resolution  to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History  as  soon  as  the  funds  woukL  admit  of  it  The  time,  he  said, 
had  now  arrived  whan  the  College  could  safely  carry  the  resolution  into  effect 
He  said,  however,  that  it  was  at  present  impossible  to  find  among  us  a  man 
properly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  remarked,  more- 
over, that  a  foreigner,  with  his  peculiar  habits  and  prejudices,  would  not  feel 
and  act  in  unison  with  us,  and  that  however  able  he  might  be  in  point  of 
sdenoe,  he  would  not  understand  our  college  qrstem,  and  might  therefore  not 
act  in  harmony  with  his  colleagues. 

He  saw  no  way  but  to  select  a  young  man  worthy  of  oonfldenoe,  and  allow 
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iitm  tima,  oiiptfrtmii^,  and  pecnniary  aid  to  enable  hJm  to  aoqoire  the  reqnl- 
site  aciaiioe  and  ddll,  and  wait  for  him  until  he  shoold  be  prepared  to  begin. 
He  decidedly  preferred  <Hie  of  our  own  young  men  bom  and  trained  among 
na,  and  poaaeaGed  of  our  habits  and  aympathlfla 

Tlie  Prealdent  then  did  me  the  honor  to  propoae  that  I  should  consent  to  have 
my  name  presented  to  the  Corporatioin,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  the  assor- 
aw»  of  hia  cordial  support,  and  of  his  belief  that  the  appointmeat  woold  be 
made.  I  was  then  approaching  twenty-two  years  of  age— still  a  youth,  or 
only  entering  on  early  manhood.  I  was  startled  and  almost  oppressed  by  the 
proposaL  A  profeasioD-'tfaat  of  the  law— in  the  study  of  idiich  I  was  alraady 
far  advanced,  was  to  be  abandoned,  andanew  profiBasi(m  was  to  be  acquired, 
preceded  by  acourse  of  study  and  of  prepanition  too,  in  a  direction  in  whidi 
in  Connecticut  there  was  no  precedent. 

Tbe  good  President  perceived  both  my  surprise  and  my  embanosBment,  and 
wttii  his  usual  kindness  and  resource  proceeded  to  remaric  to  this  effect:  *'I 
could  not  propose  to  yon  a  course  of  life  and  of  effort  which  would  promise 
more  usefulness  or  more  reputation.  The  profession  of  law  does  not  need  yon; 
it  is  already  fuU,  and  many  fsninimt  men  adorn  our  courts  of  justice;  you 
may  also  be  obliged  to  cherish  a  hope  long  deferred,  before  success  would 
crown  your  efforts  in  that  profession,  althongfa,  if  snocesBfiil,  you  may  become 
richer  by  the  law  than  yon  can  by  sdenoe.  In  the  profession  which  I  proffer 
to  yon  there  will  be  no  rival  here.  The  field  will  be  all  your  own.  The  study 
will  be  full  of  interest  and  gratification,  and  the  presentation  which  you  will 
be  able  to  make  of  it  to  the  ooUege  classes  and  the  pubUo  will  afford  much 
instruction  and  delic^t.  Ourconntry,  as  regards  the  physical  sdenoes,  is  rich 
in  unexplored  treasures,  and  by  aiding  in  their  development  you  will  perform 
an  important  public  service,  and  connect  your  name  with  the  rising  reputation 
of  our  native  land.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  make  eveiy  necessary  prepara- 
tion; and  when  you  enter  upon  your  duties^  you  win  speak  to  those  to  whom 
the  subject  wiU  be  new.  You  will  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  your  prof ea- 
iion  more  rapidly  than  your  pupUa  can  follow  you,  and  will  be  always  ahead 
of  your  audience. " 

Thus  encouraged  by  remariES  so  forcibly  put  and  so  kindly  suggested,  I  ex- 
pressed my  earnest  and  most  respectful  thanks  for  the  honor  and  advantages 
so  unexpectedly  offered  to  me,  and  asked  tar  a  few  weeks  tor  conalderattaD 
and  for  consultation  with  my  nearest  friends. 

Ckemieal  Studiet  in  PhUaddpfua, 

[After  due  reflection  and  consultation  the  appointment  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Sllliman  at  once  resorted  to  Philadelphia,  which  at 
that  time  presented  more  advantages  than  any  other  place  in  the 
country.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  James  Woodhouse  in  the 
Medical  School,  and  profited  by  the  same,  although  there  were  great 
deficiencies  in  both  his  lectures  and  his  demonstrations.] 

The  deficiencies  of  Dr.  Woodhouse's  courses  were,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
made  up  in  a  manner  whidi  I  could  not  have  antidiHitfidx  I  have  alieady 
mentioned  that  Robert  Hare  was  a  fellow-boarder  and  companion  at  Mrs. 
Smith'a  He  wai  a  genial,  kind-hearted  man,  one  year  younger  than  myseU^ 
and  was  already  a  proiiciait  in  chemistry  upon  the  scale  of  that  period;  and 
being  informed  of  my  ob joct  in  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he  kindly  entered  into 
my  views  and  extended  to  me  his  friendship  and  wflristimf^.  A  smaU  working 
laboratory  was  conceded  to  us  by  tiie  indulgence  of  our  hostess,  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  we  made  use  of  a  spare  ceDar-kitchen,  in  which  we  worked  together  in 
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ftoted  hk  beMHttil  faveBtiaa  <tf  tlie  oxy-by^dxogsa  Uow-plpo,  and  had  pi»- 

much  occupied  with  the  sabjeet,  and  ho  anlirted  me  into  hisaenrioe.  We 
wodked  much  in  making  oacygenand.hydrogon  gaasBybaniing  ihamataoom- 
nvmoriflQetoiKrodiieetbeintMisefaeatoC  tfaeinitnunflnt  Haro  ww  dedrooi 
of  miking  it  rtill  mominteiMe  by  deriving  a  pom  oacsrgen  from  dilorate  of 
pntnmOj  tiien  called  ozy«mviiato  of  potenL  Chwniiiti  ware  then  ignorant  of 
the  ftiet  that,  hy  mis±ig  a  little  oxide  of  manganem  with  the  dilorate,  the 
097gBn  can  be  evolred  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp  applied  to  a  glasB  retort  Haro 
tbonght  it  neowmry  to  nm  atone  jretorti  with  a  furnace  heat;  the  retorts 
wore  porohased  by  jne  at  a  dollar  each,  and,  as  they  were  usoally 
broken  in  the  experiment^  the  research  was  rather  ooetly;  but  my 
friend  fumiahed  ezperienoa,  and,  as  I  waa  daily  acqpdEing  it^  I  was 
rewaided,  both  ior  labor  and  ecgpense,  by  -the  hfUliant  results  of  our 
egqpeciments.  Hare^a  apparakna  waa  ingenlons,  bat  unsafe  as  xegaxds  the 
stomge  of  the  gases.  Iforioe  as  I  was,  I  Yantared  to  anggast  to  my  more 
qqperienoed  frigid  that  byaomejwoidaitorhhmdsrtliegaaaa— nearnei^bora 
aa  they  were  in  tiieir  oontilgnona  i^iaitmenta— mi|[^  become  mingled,  when, 
on  lighting  them  aJb  tiie  orifloe^  an  axploBion  would  follow.  I  waa  afterwards 
informed,  althooghnotby  Haie,  that  tfaia  acddant  actually  happened  to  him, 
aUjhongfa  with  no  ottier  miarhiwf  than  a  oopiona  ahoweMiath  from  the  eoqml- 
Btanof  the  water.  Many  yean  afterwards,  ProfeeBQr  Hitchoockat  Amherat, 
fhmi  the  same  canae^  met  with  an  eizploaion  which  gave  him  a  great  diook,  and 
for  a  time  greatly  impaired  hia  hearing: 

After  my  retiun  to  New  Hiayen,  I  ooDtrived  a  mode  of  aeparating  theae 
gMMBoeflEectually  that  they  oonld  not  faeeome  mixed.  Bventnallylempk^yed 
Mfjiarate  gasometers,  one  to  onntain  the  oasygen  and  the  other  the  hydrogen, 
and  during  forty  yean  that  they  weca  in  nas  no  aoddent  etrer  happened. 
During  the  second  eomne  in  Philadelphia  (Winter  of  1808-4)  I  eommenoed 
writing  lectures  on  heat  and  other  general  topica  of  ohemiatry,  with  refBranoe 
to  the  commencement  of  my  labon  of  instruction  in  Tale  College.  I  enjoyed 
Uie  important  aasiatsnoe  of  ^the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  Br.  Blac^  of 
Sdinburgh,  then  reoently  puhliahed  by  hia  pupil  and  friend.  Dr.  Bobinaon. 
TbiabocdcwaatomeAmiaeof  riohea.  The  first  edition  of  Thomaon's  Cihem- 
iatry,  in  four  Tolumea,  had  then  jtu^  appeared,  and  I  took  hold  of  it  wM& 
avidity  and  with  profit 

[During  the  two  courses  at  Philadelphia  he  attended  an  introductory 
lecture  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,<>a  coarse  of  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  and  a  private  course  on  Zoology  by  Dr.  Barton.  ^'This  I  at- 
tended in  the  evening,  and  was  entertained  imd  instructed.  After 
the  coarse  had  advanced  far  enough  to  make  illaatrations  from  speci- 
mens instructive,  our  Professor  one  evening  remarked  to  us  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  visit  Peale^s  Museum,  which  waa  rich  in  pre- 
served specimens  of  animals,  birdsi  repUles,  &c.  The  week  being 
filled  with  lectures,  Dx.  Barton  proposed  that  we  should  go,  by 
special  permission  of  Mr,  PeaLe,  on  Sunday,  as  that  waa  a  day  of 
leiaiure,  and  then  we  afaoald  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  usual  visit- 
ing company.  The  propoakion  waa  no  sooner  made  than  it  was 
adopted  by  general  silent  consent.  With  some  hesitancy  I  rose,  and 
in  the  most  respectful  tenaa  jstated  that  I  regrettod  to  interfere  with 
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ttM  wishef  or  convemoaoe  of  iba  Pioffe8aor«nd  tbe  class,  but  that  for 
myself  I  had  other  occupations  on  the  day  proposed,  and  if  that  were 
to  be  the  time,  I  must  lose  the  instruction.  After  a  moments  pause, 
the  Professor  named  Satiirday  afternoon,  which  was  adopted.  A  few 
days  after,  when  passing  Market  street,  I  met  a  Dr.  Parish,  a  young 
Quaker  physician,  who  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  said:  ^Friend 
Billiman,  I  was  glad  to  hoar  that  thee  had  objected  to  visiting  Peale^a 
Museum  on  first  day,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Barton.'  First 
day  is  not  sacred  time  with  the  Quakers,  but  they  generally  hold 
ineetings  on  that  day,  and  partake,  to  a  degree,  of  the  general  rever- 
ence for  the  Sabbath  entertained  in  most  Christian  countries."! 

Op  my  rotum  to  New  Haven  In  Mansh,  1808, 1  resmned  the  instroctioa  of  a 
dasi  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  ooQ^gB  studiea  I  bad  pnviously,  in  ood juno- 
tte  with  my  reiq>eeted  ooUeegae  a«d  friend.  Rev.  Sbenaaer  Grant  Manh, 
eanied  a  olaai  throogh  the  three  ye^uv  from  17W  to  1802.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  eSaaspaawd  into  the  bands  of  the  Fkvaldeiit,  and  was  gradnated  in  180&.  I 
ought  to  have  been  released  from  all  other  duties  of  insfamotion,  that  I  mig^t 
devot^  my  time  entirely  to  profearional  study;  but  the  College  was  poor,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  eoonomiae  in  the  labor  of  the  oAoerB,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
ways.  Still,  I  found  time  to  perform  some  ezperimente,  and  to  construct  ^;>- 
IMratus  idiloh  would  l^e  available  in  my  future  labors.  I  devoted  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  sdentiAo  studies,  and  was  thus  the  better  prepared  to 
resume  my  residence  hi  Philadelphia  during  tbe  next  Winter. 

I  early  attained  an  iatroduotion  to  Dr.  John  Maclean,  the  resident  Frofseior 
of  Chemistry  at  Princeton,  who  tavcoed  me  with  a  hat  of  books  for  the  proip 
^motion  of  my  studiesL  Among  these  were  Chaptal'e^  Lavoisier's,  and  Fonr- 
Qgay*a  Chemistry,  Sdieel's  Essays,  Bergman's  Worker  Kirwan's  Mineralogy^ 
Sec  I  also  passeda  few  days  with  Dr.  MacleaB  in  my  dUSerent  tranaite  to  and 
from  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  from  him  a  general  insight  into  my  future 
occupation;  inspected  his  library  and  apparatus,  and  obtained  his  advioa 
regarding  many  things.  Dr.  Maclean  was  a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  with  a9 
the  acumen  of  his  native  Scotland;  and  a  qMrinkhng  of  wit  gave  variety  to 
his  oonveraation.  I  regard  him  as  my  earliest  master  of  chemistry,  and 
jPrinceton  as  my  first  starting  point  in  that  pursuit;  although  I  had  not  an 
offpoi-tunity  to  attend  any  lectures  there. 

Flnt  Caurm  of  Leehunea  in  CAemieery-'lSOl 
In  a  puUio  room,  hired  for  collage  porposes,  in  Mr.  TMile's  building  on 
Chapel  street,  neaily  opposite  to  tfaeSooth  College,  I  met  the  Senior  daai^ 
and  read  to  them  an  introductory  lecture  en  the  history  and  progress,  nature 
and  objectB,  of  chemistry.  I  was  then  twenty-four  years  oJd,  and  in  Augual 
of  that  year  I  wastwenty^lve.  I  continued  to  lecture,  and  I  believe  in  the 
same  room,  until  the  Senior  dasp  retired  in  Jidy,  in'eparatory  to  their  Com* 
msncement  in  September.  My  flnt  efforts  were  received  witii  favor,  and  the 
etam  which  I  then  addrwed  contained  men  who  were  afterwarda  diatingniahsd 
ll&lifeL  Among  them  were  John  C.  Oalhonn,  8.  C ;  Bev.  John  Chester;  Rev. 
^ara  Stiles  Ely;  Bishop  Gadsden;  John  Preston,  Hampton,  Miss. ;  Judge  Hhk* 
man,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Lansing,  H.  T. ;  Rev.  Dr.  McEwen;  Rev.  John  Marsh;  Ber. 
^ofanFierpon(t,poet;  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler,  and  others.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1804, 1 
Qommenoed  a  course  of  duty  as  a  lecturer  and  processor,  in  which  I  was  sus- 
tained during  fifty-one  years;  and  now,  by  God's  Mi  wing,  I  am  still  in  good 
health  and  power,  stxty-Ave  and  a  half  years  from  my  entrance  into  Tale 
GoUege;  sixty-one  and  a  half  years  fkom  graduating;  fifty-eight  and  a  half 
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yean  from  being  i^ppointed  tutor;  and  Hfty-^bc  and  a  half  yean  from  my 
appobitment  as  Trofmaae, 

The  Fint  Laboraiory^Apparatu^^Leeiwreg, 
In  1803  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  erected  the  building  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  tbe  Lyceum.  Its  position  is  between  the  old  Sooth  Mid- 
dle and  the  North  Middle  College.  I  miderstood  that  a  deep  excavation  under 
the  west  end  of  the  baUcUng  was  intended  for  a  laboratory.  This  building 
was  erected  before  my  appointment,  and  soon  after  President  Dwigfat  had 
oonfidentiaUy  offered  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  to  me.  I  could,  there- 
fore, before  my  appointment,  only  look  on  with  suppressed  curiosity  as  to  the 
structure  and  progress  and  destination  of  the  edifloe,  as  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
speak.  It  was  understood  that  the  main  object  was  for  a  library-room,  and 
for  suitable  apartments  for  the  recitations  of  the  dasses,  and  for  study-rooms 
for  two  of  the  professors.  I  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  laboratory,  nor  could 
I  have  been,  openly,  before  my  appointment,  nor  afterwards  with  advantage^ 
untQ  I  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  chemistry.  StiD,  after  the  prospect 
of  my  appointment  had  been  opened  to  me  by  President  Dwigfat^  I  cast 
anxious  glances  into  that  deep  excavation,  not  exactly  comprehending  how  it 
could  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  science;  but  my  lips  were  as 
yet  sealed  in  sUflooe. 

An  English  architect,  Mr.  Bonner,  had  establidied  himself  In  New  Haven, 
and  had  accjuired  a  deseorved  reputation  for  knowledge,  talent,  and  taste  in  his 
profession.  He  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  Lyceum;  but^  having  no 
particular  knowledge  of  a  laboratory,  he  placed  it  almost  under  ground.  On 
my  return  from  FhOadelirfiia,  in  the  Spring  of  180S,  I  found  that  a  groined 
BTch  of  boards  had  been  constructed  over  the  entire  subterranean  room.  It 
rose  from  stone  pillan  of  nearly  half  of  the  height  of  the  room,  erected  in 
each  of  the  four  oomen  and  on  the  middle  of  the  opposite  sides.  The  effect 
was,  therefore,  by  the  curves  of  the  arches,  to  cut  off  the  light,  more  or  less^ 
from  all  the  windows — one*third,  or  half,  or  even  two-thirds  in  some  of  them. 
At  once  I  saw  Idiat  it  would  never  answer,  and  I  made  my  appeal  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  their  next  meeting.  I  invited  them  to  visit  the  room,  to  which 
l&ere  was  no  practicable  access  except  through  a  hole  or  scuttle  in  the  roof  of 
the  arch.  A  ladder  was  therefore  raised  from  below,  or  let  down  from  above, 
and,  Crusoe-like,  the  grave  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  de- 
scended, as  Robinson  did  into  his  den,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  floor.  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  and  his  venerable  father, 
then  fourscore  or  more^  and  others— memben  of  tiie  College  Senate— found 
themselves  in  a  gloomy  cavern,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  into  which,  especially  as  there  was  as  yet  no  trench  excavated  around 
the  outside  of  the  bniUUng,  little  more  light  glimmered  than  Just  enough  to 
malce  the  darkness  visible. 

To  see  was  to  be  convinced.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  gentlemen 
that  the  model  arch  of  boards  must  be  entirely  Imocked  away,  the  stone  pillan 
removed,  and  the  space  opened  freely  to  the  roof  of  the  room,  which  should 
be  finished  square  up  to  the  ceiling,  like  any  other  large  room.  It  was  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  several  hundred  doUan  had  been  worse  than  thrown  away 
upon  the  preposterous  arch.  How  did  it  happen  f  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Bonner, 
an  able  civil  architect,  as  I  have  already  said,  had  received  only  some  vague 
impressions  of  chemistry— perhaps  a  confused  and  terrific  dream  of  alchemy, 
with  its  black  arts,  its  explosions,  and  its  weird-like  mysteriesL  He  appears, 
l&eref ore,  to  have  iosagined  that  the  deeper  down  in  mother  earth  the  danger- 
ous chemists  could  be  buried,  so  much  the  better;  and  perhaps  he  thought  that 
ft  strong  arch  would  keep  the  detonations  under,  although,  as  on  architect  and 
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engineer,  he  woold  of  oonne  know  that  the  arch,  when  prated  from  aboya, 
grows  stronger  until  it  1m  cniihed;  bii^  struck  from  bdow,  its  reafstanoe  Is 
feeble,  and  it  may  more  easily  collapse  with  a  crash. 

I  lost  no  time  in  haying  the  model  arch  removed,  and  the  room  finished  as  If 
there  had  been  no  arch.  I  cansed  also  a  wide  trench  to  be  excavated  ontside, 
all  around  the  room,  and  the  earth-banks  to  be  susteined  by  the  masonry  of 
stone  walls  whitened,  so  that  a  cheerful  light  was  thus  reflected  into  a  large 
and  lofty  room,  whose  windows  were  now  free  t^  the  external  radiance  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  solar  beams  from  the  west 

BtUl  the  place  was  a  very  unfortunate  one,  to  which,  had  I  been  seasonably 
Informed,  I  should  have  objected  deddedly.  When  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
room,  my  head  was  still  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  course 
the  room  was  very  damp;  all  artides  of  iron  were  rapidly  rusted,  and  all 
preparationa  that  attracted  water  became  moist  or  even  deliquesoed. 

I  devoted  the  Spring  and  early  weeks  of  the  Summer  to  the  <>Tifa>tfag  and 
arrangement  of  my  half  subterranean  working  and  lecture  room.  There  was 
no  remedy;  the  Ck>llege  was  not  able  to  construct  another,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
alarming  them  with  the  prospect  of  expenses  which  I  was  well  aware  nrast  be 
considerable,  and  would  be  annual  and  always  recurring.  There  was  there- 
fore no  way  but  to  make  the  beet  of  a  faulty  locatioD.  The  room  was  now 
paved  with  flagstones;  a  false  floor  of  boeurds  was  constructed,  rising  from  the 
lowest  level  as  high  as  the  sill  of  the  outer  door,  and  thus  affording  an  eleva- 
tlon--an  inctined  plane— sufBcient  to  prevent  the  vision  of  the  rear  from  being 
obstructed  by  the  front  rows  of  hearers.  A  gallery  was  erected  on  the  side  of 
the  room  opposite  to  the  windows,  access  being  made  from  the  front  of  the 
tower  or  steeple  throu^  the  intervening  cellar,  over  a  paved  walk.  TaUes 
were  established  on  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  in  a  Une  with  a  large  hydro- 
pneumatic  cistern  or  gas-tub,  and  a  marble  cistern  for  a  mercurial  bath.  The 
small  collection  of  i^paratus  which  I  had  got  together  was  duly  arranged, 
and  things  began  to  look  like  work.  Arrangements  were  made  for  furnaces, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  water  from  a  neighboring  welL  The  tables  were 
covered  with  green  doth;  the  stone  floor  was  sprinkled  with  white  beachrsand; 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  white-washed;  the  backs  and  writlng4ahles  of  the 
benches,  and  the  finont  and  end  of  the  gallery,  were  painted  of  a  light  lead 
color;  and  the  glass  of  the  windows  being  wa^ed  dean,  the  laboratory  now 
made  a  very  decent  and  rather  inviting  appearance,  like  the  oflftces,  store- 
rooms, and  kitchens  that  are  seen  almost  underground  in  dties. 

During  fifteen  of  the  beet  years  of  my  life,  from  the  age  of  twenty-flve  to 
forty,  I  was  a  diligent  worker  in  this  deep-seated  laboratory,  and  I  will  men- 
tion further  on  how  I  finally  emerged.  This  room  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  agreeable  temperature  than  if  it  had  been  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  October,  1804^  the  new  laboratory  received  the  class  that  were  to  graduate 
in  September,  1805^  Here,  again,  were  those  who  in  after-life  became  men  of 
renown.  Among  them  were  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallandet,  friend  of  the  deaf 
mutes;  Edward  Hooker,  an  able  dasBJcal  instructor;  Bev.  Hsman  Humphrey, 
B.D.;  Rev.  Samud  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.;  Dr.  J.  M.  ScoU  KcKni^t,  S.  C;  Bev. 
Gardiner  Springy  D.D.;  See  The  very  limited  apparatus  was  somewhac  ex- 
tended and  embellished  by  several  chemical  instruments,  which  I  found  in  a 
doset  in  the  old  philosophical  chamber,  and  whidi,  as  I  understood,  had  been 
brought  out  from  London,  in  the  time  of  President  Stiles,  by  the  late  President 
Ebeneaer  Fitch.  This  gentleman  was  graduated  in  Yale  College  in  1777;  was 
a  tutor  in  it  from  1780  to  1788;  went  into  trade  with  Henry  Daggett,  Esq.,  in 
New  Haven,  and  their  concerns  led  him  to  England,  where  he  obtained  the 
apparatus  named  above.    There  were  several  very  beautiful  gasmasks,  with 
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dgmoid  tabes  groutd  into  CiMtt.  ttisn  ^t^'  Oao  af  KboH/s  machine  for  im> 
pregmrtteg water wMh ^aiffamiio add  ga^  aihda  ooIteddoAof  glaas  tabes.  lused 
also  some  of  the  glass  bells  frotii  the  phflesophical  appamtote;  and,  as  my 
andieiice  were  noviees,  probaUJy  the  appearanee  of  the  api^teratiis  wto  respect- 
abla.  I  reooUeeted,'  soiso^  a  i«mari:  wUdh  I  beard  Di*.  Priesdey*  maloe,  namely, 
thBt-wttb  FlerenDe  IMIdb  (deanMby  siisl  aad  ashles)  and  plenty  of  s(laSB  tubes, 
▼ials,  bottlea,  and  coite)  a  taperin^f  iron  rod  te  be  heated  and  need  as  ooii^ 
bofer,  and  a  few  live  ooals  jrtth  whleh  to  bend  the  tabes,  a  goodirariety  of 
apparatus  might  be  fitted  up.  Some  gon-barreb  also^  he  said,  wmdd  be  of 
mneh  serviee;  aad  I  hbd^brooght  fKom  Philadelphia  an  old  blacksmith's 
fomaoe,  whi<^'serylBdf6r'tlie  heating  <^  tiie  iron  tabes.  He  said,' moreover; 
thatsaxid  and  bran  (coarse  Indian  meal  is  bettier),  with  soap,  wbald  make  the 
hands  dean,  and  tfaak  there  was  no  sin  in  dirt 

At  that  time  there  weie  very  few  ohemlcal  ixBtrtunents  of  glass  to  h4 
obtained  in  this  ooontry.  I  had  picked  op  a  few  glass  inetorts  in  Fhiladelphlat 
and  I  madJe  application  to*  Mr.  Mather,  a  mannfactorer  of  glass  in  East  HaiiM 
ford,  a  few  years  later,  to  make  some  for  me.  On  stating  my  wish,  he  said  htf 
had  nerer  seen  a  retort,  bat  if  I  woold  send  him  one  as  a  pattern,  he  did  not 
doabt  he  coold  make  them.  I  had  a  retort  the  neck  or  tobe  oi  which  waS 
broken  off  necup  the  ball— 4Nrii  as  no  portion  was  missing,  and  the  two  jiarttt 
ezaotly  fitted  eadh  ottier,  I  sent  this  retort  and  its  neck  in  a  box,  ne^er  dream-> 
lag  ^lat  there  oonld  be  any  bhmder.  In  doe  tione,  however,  my  doaen  of 
green  glass  retorts,  of  East  Hartford  mamfcftictnre,  arrived,  carefaUy  boxed 
and  all  sound,  except  that  they  wer^  all  cracked  eff  in  the  neck  exactly  where 
the  pattern  was  fraotdoned;  and  brdoen  neck  and  ban  lay  In  state  like  decapP 
tated  kings  in  their  coflfais.  This  more  than  Chineee  imitation  affords  a 
corioos  illustration  of  the  state  oi  the  mannfjaftare  of  chemibal  glass  at  tiiaf 
time  in  this  cunatry,  or  rstiier  in  Connectiicat;  the  Mine  blander  wooM 
probably  not  have  been  made  in  PhUaddpfaia  or  Beaten. 

As  far  as  I  oonld  jndge,  the  impression  on  my  pupils  of  the  instftation  and 
on  the  public  weis  fiayorable.  The  experiments  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  a  failure  was  a  very  'rare  oocnrrenoe.  Although  mannscripts  fully  wrilUai' 
out  lay  before  me,  I  soon  began  to  speak  without  reading,  and  foond  my  own* 
feeUng  freer  and  easier,  and  the  aodienoe  more  interested.  I  always,  however, 
prepared  the  matter  of  the  lectare  thorooghly,  and  therefore  avoided  embar- 
raasment  in  the  delivery.  Even  with  my  immatare  and  limited  acquirements 
I  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  recoUeeting  other  remarks  which  I  heard  from* 
Dr.  Priestley.  Being  compUmented  uponhis numerous  discoveries,  he  replied 
to  this  effect:—'*  I  sabjeeted  whatever  came  to  hand  to  tlie  action  of  fire  or 
various  chemical  agents,  and  the  result  was  often  fortunate  in  presenting  some' 
new  discovery.  In  teadilng  I  have  always  found  that  the  best  way  to  learn  is- 
to  teach,  when  yon  wfll  be  sore  to  sbudy  your  sobject  well,  and  I  coold  always 
keep  ahead  of  my  popiia  Thus  while  I  was  teacher,  I  was  still  more  a 
learner." 

Impressions  of  the  Lectures  and  the  Lastarer-^CoUsffe  JAfe  aboiat  1800. 

Rev.  John  Marsh,  D.D.,  writes  in  1865: 

My  first  acquaintance  wl(^  Prof.  SilUman  was  in  1707,  wben  I  was  nine 
years  of  age.  That  year  he  came  to  Wethersfleid,  Conn.,  the  place  of  my 
birth,  to  teach  ourprivate,  or,  as  it^ was  called.  Grammar  schooL  My  father, 
the  pastor  of  the  Con^gational  Church,  anxious  for  the  mental  improvement 
of  tne  vonth  of  his  charge,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a  sctiool,  plac- 
ing in  ic  as  its  first  teacher  the  afterv^ards  famous  I>r.  Azel  Backus.  At  his 
graduation,  Mr.  Sillimaa  was  recommended  for  the  place,  tAioush  his  yonth- 
fblnoss  waa  considered  a  serious  objection.  The  school  numbered  about  forty, 
and  some  of  the  young  ladies  in  it  were  already  highly  cultivated  and  older 
than  himsell    I  was  one  of  the  youngest  In  the  school;  but  being  devoted,  as 


most  minirters'  sons  ware,  to  a  ooBege  life.  I  heaai  wi«h  Um  my  Latfn  mui- 
nuu:  and  went  nearly  throosfa  ife  for  tibe  first  tune.  But  tlie  next  year  1  was 
tninsf erred  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Backus,  at  Bethlehem,  where  I  remained  two 
years;  when,  mider  the  inapirationa  of  two  such  teacberB,  I  was  able  in  8m>- 
tember,  1800,  «it  the  age  of  twelve  hafovtimately),  to  tread  the  halls  of  TaMk 
Daring  his  residence  and  iustmcnons  at  Wethersfiekl,  Mr.  Billiman  was  aa 
markra  for  the  elegance  and  ooarteousaess  of  his  maaners  and  his  efDcieiicy  in 
all  the  buahieaB  tlmt  was  committed  to  his  tmist^  as  at  any  period  of  his  Ufe; 
and  it  has  ever  been  conceded  that  be-  did  mooh  in  perpeluating  and  eren 
increasing  amons^the  young;  that  refinement  of  maoaera  for  whi^  the  place 
had  ever  Deen  siKziaL  Kr.  billiman  was  soeeeeded  ia  the  school  by  PraesKir 
Kinraley,  a  gentlemaa  in  most  respects  the  opposite— so  timid  and  baalrfoL 
that  ne  oouldscaFce  appear  in  family  circles  or  look  a  scholar  in  the  fiuse,  ana 
yet  found  to  be  such  a  scholar  himself  as  to  inspire  wltb  fear  all  who  came  to 
recite  a  lesson.    He  too  was  invaluable  in  hisjplace. 

(>n  coming  to  Kew  Haven,  I  found  Mr.  Siluman  associated  with  Mr.  (after- 
wards Fl^esidaiit)  Day,  Mr.  Davis*  Mr.  KJagsIeyy  and  my  brother,  Ebenescr 
Grant  Marsh,  in  the  Tutor's  offioe  (thare  were  then  no  Ftofessors  but  Mr. 
Moigs)  j  and  rooming  as  I  did  with  my  brother,  I  often  saw  those  lovely  men 
there  freely  unbenomg  amid  the  cares-  and  labors  of  office;  and  never  were 
there  more  congenial  spirits,  or  men  more  worthy  of  thetr  stations.  No  won- 
der that  Dr.  Dwight  loved  them,  and  oooaeived  the  thought  of  establisfajng 
them  as  Frofeeson  for  life.  When  Mr.  SllUman  retained  from  his  first  Winter 
hi  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  lecturing  on  chemistry,  our  class  rushed  to  the 
lecture-room  with  great  ew^mess  to  see  and  hear,  and  we  considered  ourselves 
as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  bom  at  so  laite  a  period,  and  as  already  wiser 
than  all  who  had  gone  before  usl  What  mneh  impressed  as,  and  made  us  feel 
that  this  was  a  new  science^  was  to  see  Dr.  DwianlL  with  whom  we  supposed 
was  all  wisdom  and  all  knowledga,  come  regnlav^  io  the  lectures,  take  a  seat 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  scholan  (that  Ee  mi^it  see  the  ezprai^Mnts),  and 
drink  in  with'great  gusto  all  the  truths  which  were  developed. 

Bev.  Koah  Porter,  DJX,  of  Ftaningtoii|  writes  in  1886: 

I  had  my  first  impressions  of  Mr.  Billiman  in  the  old  chapel  at  the  beginning 
of  my  Freshman  year,  in  the  fall  of  1799— a  fair  and  portlyyoung  man,  having 
his  thick  and  long  hair  chibbed  behind  (d  la  mode  GeoigeWashington),  closely 
following  President  Dwigfat  as  they  passed  up  the  middle  aisle  for  evening 
prayers,  and  takhig  his  seat  in  the  Uui^  square  pew  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit. 
After  prayers,  the  call  from  the  President-^secfefe  omnes— brought  us  all  apon 
our  seat&  when  Mr.  SUlimai^  at  a  signal  from  the  Ptiesident,  rose  and  read  a 
written  Irormnla  declaring  his  assent  to  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  the 
Saybrook  Platform.  So  he  was  inducted  into  the  Tutorship.  The  other  tutors 
that  year  were  MeasrSr  Day.  Davis.  Denison,  and  Marsh.  Messrs.  SiUiman  and 
Marsn  were  the  tutors  of  tne  Freshmen,  axid  the  division  to  which  I  belonged 
was  assigned  to  tiie  former,  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  for  the  mrslr 
three  years  was  given  us  by  him  alone;  for,  althoiu^  we  were  called  together 
wtth  tne  rest  of  uie  college,  in  a  few  instanoea— Wednesday  afternoon  In  the 
chapel,  to  hear  a  lecture  mr  Professor  Josiah  Meigs  in  hiiB  department— the 
latter  was  removed,  soon  after  I  Joined  oollese;  to  t£e  UniverHlty  in  Georgia; 
and  all  our  lessons,  till  we  came  under  the  instruction  of  President  Dwiflfat| 
were  recited  to  Mr.  SiUiman.  I  am.  perhaps,  in  consequence  more  indebtea 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  for  such  early  education  as  I  received;  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  men  for  whom  I  have  ever  since  entertained  hifi^her  esteem 
or  veneration.  The  class  did  not  consider  l^lm  a  profound  scholar,  but  we 
admired  him  as  an  aooompliriied  gentleman;  we  respected  him  as  a  man  of 
great  sense  and  quick  apprehennon,  and  we  exoeeidingly  loved  him  as  a 
teaoher  devotedly  kind  and  fiutiiful.  Having  scarcely  passed  his  boyhood 
when  he  entered  college,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  whole  course;  and  having  never  reviewed,  as  I  suppose,  in  ms  mature 
years,  he  probablj— as  indeed  some  of  us  supposed  at  the  time  was  the  case— 
waa  ooliged  to  devote  almost  as  much  time  and  labor  to  his  preparation  for  the 
recitation  room  as  his  pupils  themselves;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever 
Ibund  him  wanting,  or  caught  him  stumbling,  thou^^  my  old  friend  Aaron 
Button  sometimes  said^  **  Benny  blushed  as  he  was  trying  to  help floun- 
dering in  the  mire  of  a  problem  which  he  was  unprepared  to  solve.'' 

Buttheeoorseof  eoUese  learning  at  that  time— do  you  know  how  meagre  It 
wast  As  though  we  haaocime  frnh  from  the  common  school,  we  were  put 
back  into  our  grammar,  fnography,  and  the  common  learning,  and  kept  in 
them  a  great  part  of  the  first  two  years,  so  that  at  their  dose  we  had  scarcely 
advanced  fartner  than  is  now  requisite  for  adinission.    And  then  what  poor 
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baiT0Q  things  oor  grammars,  lexiooEis,  and  tezt-books  then  were,  compared 
with  such  as  are  now  fmnisfaed  I  And  our  teachers  were  as  s'santily  furniBhed 
aa  our  books,  with  stores  of  knowledge  that  are  now  prepared  for  the  acquiai- 
tion  of  the  earnestly  stadioos  mind.  I  wonder  that  any  of  us  came  out  men, 
or  ever  became  such.  And  yet  we  were  fully  employed,  and  on  such  things  as 
were  put  into  our  hands  we  were  kept  hard  at  work.  Though  we  were  peraaps 
half  a  year  on  Morse's  two  huse  Tolumes  of  geography,  we  were  required  to 
recite  the  whole  of  them,  and  our  memories,  if  no  other  faculties,  were 
severely  tasked.*  We  were  reqniired  to  review  our  studies  again  and  again,  and 
to  be  very  exact  in  our  redtation.  Every  mistake  wa*  marked,  and  the 
account,  we  were  told,  was  preserved.  And  it  may  be  less  important,  in  the 
process  of  education,  what  is  the  subject  of  thought  and  study,  than  the 
thought  itself,  tiie  habit  of  study,  tiie  power  of  concentrating  uie  mind  on 
whatever  may  come  before  it. 

Rev.  John  Fierpont,  D.D.,  the  Poet  and  Preacher,  in  1805  writes  as  foUowi 

of  his  impressions  of  ProfeGSor  SilUman  aa  a  lecturer  in  1804  and  in  1829: 

Ky  first  sight  of  lir.  Silliman  was  when,  the  day  before  Commencement. 
1800, 1,  with  other  condidates  for  admission  to  colleig;e.  with  a  very  turbuleni 
heart  took  my  seat  in  the  old  dining-faall  for  examination.  I  felt  that  it  was 
— end  very  probably  it  was— the  moat  eventful  dav  of  my  life.  The  examiners 
were  then  the  now  venerable  and  saintly  ex-President  Day  and  ]l&.  Sillhnan, 
who,  I  then  thought,  was  the  handsomegt  man  Ihad  ever  seen. 

I  was  never  in  a  claas— academical—that  enjoved  the  advantage  of  Hr. 
SiUiman's  immediate  inatruction;  he,  if  I  rememoer  aright,  being  connected 
with  the  Junior,  when  I  was  of  ttie  Freshman  class. 

As  ^ou  remark,  sir,  I  was  of  the  dass  that  first  heard  his  lectures  on  chem- 
istry, m  the  iH:«paration  of  which  he  had  Mjpeat  some  time.  I  do  not  rebollect 
whether  or  not  1  went  to  his  first  lecture  prepu^  to  take  notes  of  it.  But  I 
think  I  remember  the  introductory  sentence  of  it,  defining  tbe  science  that 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  course:  "  Chemistry  is  the  science  that  treats  of 
the  changes  that  are  effected  in  material  bodies  or  substances  by  light,  hea% 
and  mixture." 

My  impression  now  is,  that  he  did  not  read  his  lectures;  so  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  not  ei^mologically  lectures  or  readings,  but  free,  fluent  talks,  pre- 
pared for  evidently  with  care,  and  delivered  in  a  style,  as  some  would  say, 
rather  ornate  for  a  strtctlv  scientific  discourse.  Severe  and  sensitive  critics 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  toat  there  was  in  his  style  of  lecturing  a  slight  affec- 
tation of  the  exquisite;  while  others  would  say,  "nay,  but  a  very  natural 
elegance." 

In  his  demonstrative  experiments  he  was  always  suooessful,  and  in  all  his 
manipulations  there  was  uniformly  a  grace  and  nicety  that  was  pleasant  to 
those  of  us  whose  ideality  had  begun  to  do  developed. 

His  elocution  was  distinct,  sometimes  rather  too  rapid  for  those  of  us  who 
were  slow  of  apprehension,  out  it  seemed  to  go  so  fast  oecause  he  feared  there 
wouldn't  be  time  enough  for  it  all  to  get  out— there  was  so  much  of  it— before 
tha  clock  would  strike  and  shut  the  laggards  in. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1829,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  first  association  for  a 
course  of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  I  called  upon  Kr.  Silliman  to  solicit  from 
him  a  course  of  lectures  in  that  city.  As  to  his  manner  in  that  course,  I  could 
see  in  it  but  little  change.  It  seemed  almost  identical  with  what  it  was  when 
I  first  heard  him.  His  style  of  rhetoric  was  perhaps  rather  more  severe,  bat 
his  experiments  were  equallv  graceful^  and,  as  ox  old,  equallv  and  always 
BuccsssfuL  What,  under  certain  combmations  and  mixtures,  ne  said  would 
com)  to  pass,  always  did  come  to  pass.  He  was  aa  a  lecturer  a  true  prophet, 
showing  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  beoeuise  of  that  knowledge  able 
to  predict  the  phenomena  that  would  result  from  stated  conditions. 

Mr.  Silliman*s  chemical  lectures  in  Boston  were  eminently  successful.  In 
regard  to  his  manner  of  lecturing  when  I  Just  compared  it  with  what  it  was 
when  I  first  heard  him,  if  I  speak  as  I  have  done,  of  its  almost  perfect  iden- 
tity, thereby  implying  that  he  had  not  improved  mnch  between  toose  perioda 
you,  sir,  ought  not  to  oe  greatiy  surprised;  for  what  sreat  improvement  could 
be  rationally  expected  in  1829,  in  what  was  so  neany  perfect  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  f 

*  The  fitndy  of  Geovraphy  wm  dlroontinaed  In  18S5.  Dr.  LaonaTd  Bacon,  in  speaking 
of  hi"  owM  college  day  ,  say»:  **I  hare  a  feelins  remembrance  of  the  two  bulky  volames 
of  Mors  - 13  thia  day- remembeiiog  well  the  bulk  of  the  Tolomes,  bat  too  little  what  was 
iutbem?* 
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Tho  Tocord  by  Dr.  Fisher  of  Prof.  SiUiman's  residence  and  travels 
abroad  in  1805,  exhibit  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  as  a  part  of 
a  University  edncation — ^to  one  already  equipped  with  preliminary 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline,  with  special  objects  of  study  and 
investigation  in  view,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  secure  the  ines- 
timable pleasure  and  advantages  of  the  society  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  literature,  and  affairs.  He  thus  writes  in  his  Reminiscences 
of  his  decision  and  preparation  for  leaving : 

In  September,  ISOi,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prestdant  and  FeUows  of  Yale 
College,  it  was  voted  to  expend  ten  thousand  doUars  in  Europe  during  the 
ensoing  year,  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  and  in 
the  purchase  also  of  philosophical  and  chemical  aiiparatus.  Symp- 
toms of  dysentery  were  coming  upon  me  during  the  examination  that 
preceded  ^e  Commencement,  and  I  was  hardly  able  to  perform  my  duty. 
The  disease  made  such  progress  that  I  was  entirely  unable  to  attend  the  pabUc 
exercises  of  Commencement  week,  but  was  confined  to  my  bed  at  Mrs.  Twin- 
ing's  under  medical  treatment  by  Br.  Eli  Ives.  There  I  accidentally  heard  of 
the  vote  of  the  corporation,  and  immediately,  I  believe,  a  project  occurred  to 
me  which  I  resolved  to  dtsnlowe  as  soon  as  I  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk  abroad,  fearful  in  the  meantime  that  I  might  be  anticipated. 

President  Dwight  was  at  that  time  fifty-two  yean  of  age,  and  was  In  the 
full  splendor  of  his  exalted  powers,  physicid  and  mental 

I  called  upon  him  at  his  house,  and  found  him  at  leisure  in  the  front  parlor, 
and  in  a  state  of  mind  to  receive  suggestions  favorably.  After  ascertaining 
from  him  that  the  report  which  I  had  hoard  of  the  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  true,  I  inquired  in  what  manuer  the  business  would  be 
transacted.  He  replied,  probably  through  tiie  boose  of  Isaac  Beers  &  Howe, 
the  college  booksellen,  and  by  the  agency  of  their  oorrespondents  in  London. 
I  then  inquired  on  what  terms.  He  replied,  by  paying  them  a  commission  of 
perhaps  five  per  cant  I  then  added,  *' Why  not,  sir,  send  me  to  transact  the 
business,  allowing  me  the  percentage  and  continuing  my  salary,  which,  if  I 
were  absent  but  six  or  eight  months,  would  probably  pay  my  expenses,  and  I 
should  in  the  meantime  have  opportunity  to  improve  in  my  profession."  The 
plan  was  afterwards  altered,  and  the  time  allotted  was  double  of  that  origin- 
ally proposed. 

To  this  proposal  he  instantiy  replied  with  his  characteristic  decision  and 
frankness,  and  spoke  as  f oUows:  ' '  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  the  sugges- 
tion; tha  thought  had  never  occurred  to  me;  this  will  be  the  best  possible 
airangement,  and  it  shall  have  my  decided  support;  but  the  corporation  of  the 
college  have  adjourned  and  cannot  now  be  consulted  without  calling  a  special 
meeting,  wliich  I  think  will  not  be  necessary,  as  tho  Prudential  Committee  can 
arrange  the  businoss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  willing  to  aasumo  the 
responsibility.  Btep  into  a  carriage,  therefore,  and  drive  to  Bepton "  (now 
Huntington,  fourteen  miles  from  New  Haven),  "and  consult  the  Rev.  David 
Ely,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
Then  go  to  Farmlngton,  twenty-eight  miles,  and  submit  the  matter  to  Gov. 
TreadweU,  who  is  an  eav  officio  member  of  both  boards.  You  will  thus  have 
ooosulted  the  Committee,  and  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  D.D.,  the  other  member 
of  the  Prudential  Committee,  is  here  in  towfi,  and  can  be  readily  seen." 

The  proposal  of  President  Dwight  was  immediately  adopted  and  carried 
into  effect    I  was  too  much  interested  to  make  any  delay,  and  hastened  to 

16 
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those  ezooUent  patronfl  and  guardians  of  the  college,  explained  to  them  the 
proposed  plan,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  that  it  met  their  cordial  approba- 
tion. I  had  now  a  prospect  of  gratifying  the  cherished  desire  of  visiting 
Ehux>pe,  and  under  anspioes  that  would  insure  my  favorable  reception.  This 
arrangemont  was  adopted,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  autumnal  vacation.  I 
entered,  therefore,  upon  the  labors  of  my  course  of  chemistry  already  referred 
to,  with  a  fresh  stimulus  for  exertion,  and  was  cheered  through  the  Winter 
with  prospects  brightening  on  my  view  as  the  Spring  drew  near.  As  yet  the 
plan  was  not  spoken  of  except  to  a  few  friends;  but  I  was  maMng  my  arrange- 
ments to  cany  into  executJon  the  propesed  undertaking. 

The  lectures  were  giveif  at  the  rate  of  four  in  a  week,  which  furnished  a 
course  of  suflScient  lengths-sixty  lectures  or  more,  including  some  notices  of 
mineralogy.  By  the  middle  of  March  I  had  accomplished  all  that  I  proposed 
to  do  in  that  season,  and  was  now  ready  to  finish  my  final  arrangements  and 
to  take  my  departure,  which  was  fixed  for  the  226.  of  March,  from  Kew 
Haven  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  obtain  additional  letters  of  intro- 
duction, to  select  a  ship,  and  engage  my  passage  for  Liverpool,  not  expecting 
to  return  again  to  New  Haven  before  sailing.  Four  years  and  eight  months 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Pk^esident  Dwight  gave  me  the  first  con- 
fidential intimation  of  his  views  and  plan,  and  three  years  and  a  half  since  my 
appointment.  Chemistry  was  a  favorite  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  its  establishment  with  the  connected  sciences  with  a  high  and 
evident  interest,  which  increased  in  strength  as  the  department  advanced 
towards  active  efficiency.  The  present  was  an  epoch  in  any  life.  In  my  old 
expense  books  under  the  date  of  March  23, 1805, 1  find  the  following  remark: 
**Here  close  my  accounts  in  this  town  (New  Haven),  having  paid  every  de- 
mand—being about  to  depart  in  the  evening  for  Europe.''  If  I  had  never 
returned,  no  one  would  have  been  a  loser  by  me. 

A  letter  to  his  brother,  Mr.  O.  8.  Silliman,  dated  Rye,  Jan.  24, 
1805,  presents  his  use  of  social  opportunity,  and  his  filial  duty  to  his 
aged  mother,  and  his  lofty  purposes  in  going  abroad. 

I  left  New  Haven  on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week  with  Dr.  Dwight, 
and  proceeded  to  New  York,  wliich  we  reached  on  Thursday  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  We  left  it  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock.  Our  stay  was  therefore  one  week. 
This  period  I  have  spent  very  usefully  and  agreeably.  I  have  met  with  very 
polite  and  friendly  attention  from  people  of  the  first  respectability.  I  have 
secured  letters  of  introduction  to  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  and  France; 
from  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Mason,  the  house  of  Murray  Sc  Son,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Dr.  Perkins,  CoL  TrumbuU,  and  Mr.  'King,  All  these  gentlemen 
offer  me  every  information  and  assistanoo  in  their  power.  Mr.  King  will 
introduce  me  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  Sir 
Charles  Blagden,  late  Secretary  of  it,  &c.  CoL  Trumbull,  in  addition  to  let- 
ters, will  give  me  in  writing  directions  for  travelling  to  advantage— particu- 
larly to  enable  me  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  with  the  least  possible 
expense;  for  he  remarked  that  he  had  vfalted  Europe  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  mine,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  direct  me.  In  company  with  Dr. 
Dwight  and  Mr.  Rogers,  I  spent  two  hours  one  morning  at  Mr.  King's.  I  was 
gratified  to  find  in  a  man  who  had  been  so  long  conversant  with  Courts,  and 
who  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  Europe  and  America,  the  utmost 
affability  and  a  total  freedom  from  formality  and  that  rcpulsiveneBS  so  com- 
monly mistaken  for  dignity.    .    ^    .    . 

While  in  New  York  I  dined  with  Moses  Rogers,  in  company  with  James 
Watson,  Dr.  Mason,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Oracle,  Oliver  Wolcott,  &c    I  dined 
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alsowlth  Wia  WodiQr,  L7IldD0attil^Mr.  Wintfarop;  breakfMed  with  Peter 
RaddifC,  Mr.  HopkiiiB,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  &c.,  &c  I  must  stop  to-morrow  nlgfat 
with  brother  John,  and  reach  New  Haven  on  Satorday  evening.  On  Monday 
I  shall  go  to  Middletown  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  our  honored  mother,  and 
this  wfll  doee  the  vacation.  I  must  then  give  an  assiduous  application  to 
the  duties  of  my  proOeaBOrship  and  to  my  preparatioiis  tfll  my  departure. 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  brother,  dated  Feb.  21,  1805 : 
Do  not,  I  beseech  yoo,  lay  it  to  heart  that  I  cannot  visit  yon.  We  should  be 
obliged  to  part  even  then;  and  would  it  not  be  more  painful  than  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  it  now!  I  trust  flnnly,  cheerfully,  and  confidently  in  Heaven, 
that  we  MoU  VMet  txgain,  I  have  not  one  gloomy  foreboding^  one  desponding 
thought  or  doubtful  apprehension.  Do  not  think  I  want  feeling.  Most  sensi- 
bly do  I  feel  the  idea  that  1  must  be  separated  for  more  than  a  year  from  those 
I  love;  but  I  will  not  give  way  to  such  feelings;  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I 
go,  resolutely  and  cheerfully,  to  meet  whatever  is  before  ma  I  have  also  a 
firm  confidence,  under  God,  that  I  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  infidelity  or 
the  splendid  pleasures  and  gilded  fopperies  of  the  Old  World.  Spare  vie  not^ 
when  I  return,  if  you  find  that  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myselt  My  mind  is 
bent  on  aoquiring  professional  science,  a  knowledge  of  mnTiirinH^  that  general 
information  which  shall  give  me  pleasing  resources  for  reflection  and  conver- 
sation, those  polished  manners  which  shall  prove  a  perpetual  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  that  easy,  elegant,  and  chastened  style  of  speech  whidi  shall  give 
a  garnish  to  all  the  rest  1  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  X  shall  accomplish 
all  this;  but  such  are  my  objects. 

▲  YKAB  JS  BUBOPS. 

The  year  which  Mr.  Silliman  spent  abroad  was  crowded  with 
profitable  and  agreeable  employments.  In  Liverpool,  where  he  landed 
and  first  saw  the  English  on  their  own  island,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  After  a  visit  to  Manchester, 
he  resorted  to  the  Derbyshire  mines,  which  he  diligently  explored. 
At  Coventry  he  witnessed  the  confusion  and  riot  of  an  EngUsh 
election.  Pursuing  his  way  to  London^  he  took  up  his  abode  in  that 
metropolis  for  several  months,  executing  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  the  College,  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies,  and 
making  himself  acquainted  with  things  and  persons  of  note.  In 
society  he  met  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day,  including  Watt, 
and  our  countryman,  Robert  Fulton.  In  Parliament  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  celebrated  statesmen  Pitt,  Castlereagh, 
Windham,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  He  saw  Lord  Nelson  on  the  Strand, 
with  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  and  afterwards  witnessed  his  embarkation 
at  Portsmouth,  with  the  glittering  decorations  on  his  breast  which 
soon  after  proved  a  mark  for  the  fatal  shot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Victory;  and  he  witnessed  the  mingled  exultation  and  grief  of  the 
English  people  at  the  news  of  Trafalgar.  He  made  an  excursion  to 
Cornwall,  and  a  laborious  examination  of  the  mining  operations  in 
that  region,  besides  excursions  to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  other  places  in 
England.  Passing  over  to  Holland,  he  encountered  the  only  serious 
disappointment  attending  his  tour.  It  was  during  the  period  after 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  when  the  tide  of  Napoleon^s 
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wrath  against  England  was  at  the  highest  point,  and  when  the  great 
army  which  soon  after  achieved  the  capitulation  at  Uim  and  the 
▼ictory  of  Austerlitz  had  suddenly  marched  from  tho  northern  coast 
of  France,  where  they  had  long  menaced  the  opposite  shores  with 
invasion.  At  Antwerp,  Mr.  biUiman  and  hit  travelling  companion 
were  stopped  by  the  French  police  on  suspicion  of  being  spies — no 
other  proof  being  alleged  than  the  fact  that  they  had  oome  from 
England.  To  come  from  England,  whatever  might  be  the  nationality 
of  the  traveller,  was  at  that  time  considered  an  offence  meriting  tlie 
imperial  displeasure.  Though  deprived  of  tho  privilege  of  seeing 
Paris  and  its  men  of  science,  Mr.  Silliman  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  visit  several  of  tho  principal  cities  of  Holland.  Returning  to 
London,  he  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  one 
of  her  favorite  parts,  the  Grecian  Daughter ;  he  received  the  hospital- 
ities of  Mr.  Thornton,  member  of  parliament  and  friend  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  by  that  gentleman  was  introduced  to  tljo  illustrious  states- 
man, with  whom  he  spent  several  hours  most  agreeably ;  and  ho  was 
brought  into  personal  intercourse  with  tho  distinguished  scientific 
professors,  Davy  and  Allen.  Taking  the  University  of  Cambridgo  on 
bis  way,  and  passing  through  York  and  Newcastle,  he  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  in  tho  latter  part  of  November,  1805.  He  found  every- 
thing to  delight  him  in  this  ancient  and  beautiful  city,  and  in  the 
tTnlversity,  where  he  found  the  ablest  instructors  in  tho  departments 
of  study  to  which  be  was  devoted.  Here  he  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing Spring,  when  he  set  sail  from  Greenock,  and  reached  New 
York  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Professor  Silliman  in  1856  sums  up  the  results  of  his  visit  to  Europe 
In  1805,  thas: 

L  Relation  to  Buainem.  I  was  fortanate  in  my  engagements.  I  met  with 
fsithf ul  men,  who  ezeouted  my  orders  with  seid,  punotoality,  and  fidelity. 
Every  book  and  article  arrived  in  safety.  After  examination  of  my  voachers 
I  rooeived  a  fall  discharge  of  my  peooniary  responsibility  and  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation. I  was  charged  with  many  private  commissions,  all  of  which  were 
executed  with  fidelity,  the  money  duly  accounted  for,  and  I  made  no  chaxige 
for  services.  I  left  home  for  Shu'ope,  and  Europe  for  home,  without  having 
an  unsatisfied  demand.  I  kept  a  minute  account  of  all  my  disbonementii, 
and  footed  them  up  every  Satorday  night,  and  noted  the  ratio  of  my  expendi- 
tures to  mean&  I  neither  borrowed  money,  and  had  no  excess.  I  kept  within 
my  means,  and  had  not  anticipated  my  salary. 

n.  In  Relation  to  Professional  ImproveTnent,  ttc  If  I  had  rested  content 
vdth  tho  standard  then  attained  [in  this  ooontry],  the  Chemistry  of  Yale  Col- 
lege would  have  been  ocmparatively  an  humble  ailair.  In  Mineralogy  my 
opportimities  had  been  very  limited.  As  to  Geology,  the  acienoe  did  not  exist 
among  us,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  very  few  individuals,  and  instructian  was 
not  attainable  in  any  public  institution.  In  Edinburgh  there  were  learned  and 
eloque^it  geologists  and  lectorers,  and  ardent  soocessful  explorers  Here  my 
mind  was  enlightened,  interested,  and  excited  to  efforts  which  through  a  half 
century  were  sustained  and  increased.  InteUectnal  cnltore  and  enlargement 
of  mind  generally  resulted,  of  course,  from  the  opportunities  whidi  I  enjoyed. 
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ibpuZor  Lectures  on  Chemieitry, 

[It  is  not  often  that  &  course  of  popular  lectures  is  conducted  under 

such  favorable  auspices,  or  is  attended  with  such  important  results  as 

was  the  first  of  the  series  inaugurated  by  Prof.  SiUiman,  in  Kay,  1808.] 

Before  I  kit  New  Haven  a  ooarse  oi  popular  chemistry  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen bad  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dwigfat,  Jr.,  the  eldest  BQfa  of 
President  Dwigfat;  and  the  proposal  having  been  sanctioned  by  him  and  con- 
sented to  by  me,  tbe  dass,  to  the  number  of  about  forty-five,  had  been  secured 
without  any  effort  on  my  "part,  %jh  proposition  was  pleasing  to  me,  as  it 
placed  me  prof eMonally  in  a  new  position,  responsible  indeed,  but  promising 
to  secure  additional  favor  for  the  sdenoe  then  so  new  in  Tale  College,  (md 
afanosfe  new  indeed  in  this  country.  Having  been  before  accredited  in  my 
publio  character  by  Governor  Tramboll,  and  invited  by  him  to  his  house,  I 
learned  with  pleasure  that  Ids  daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Trumbull,  would  soon  go 
to  New  Haven,  and  pass  some  weeks  with  the  ladies  of  the  family  of  the  Hon. 
James  HiUhonse.  I  thoogfat  it  not  intrasi  ve»  therefore,  to  invite  her  to  attend 
on  the  professional  oonrse  of  lectures  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hillhoase 
family;  and  having  been  before  received  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
Mr.  BanieL  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  liiss  Trumbull's  brother-iu-law,  I  ven- 
tored  still  further  as  his  friend,  to  offer  myself  to  show  her  those  dvHities 
which  might  be  useful  and  agreeable  during  her  stay  in  New  Haven.  This 
statement  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  scientific  reminiscence,  were  it  not 
that  the  proposed  course  had,  in  New  Haven,  turned  on  female  hinges,  and  as 
I  had  occasion  afterwards  to  know,  sentiment  lubricated  the  joints.  It  was 
my  province  in  the  proposed  course  to  explain  the  alBnities  of  matter,  and  I 
had  not  advanced  far  In  my  pleasing  duties  before  I  discovered  thatmorai 
tk4nnitdPA^  abo  moving  without  my  intervention,  were  playing  an  important 
part.  To  this  I  could  not  object,  and  it  was  certainly  the  most  gratifying 
resolt  of  my  labors  that  several  happy  unions  grew  incidentally  out  of  those 
bright  evening  meetings.  The  happy  parties  enjoyed  many  genial  years, 
although  death  has  now  brokou  all  those  harm<Hiious  bands  asunder.  This 
being  my  first  attempt  to  ezplatai.  science  to  a  popular  andienoo  I  endeavoTBd 
to  study  slmpUci^  and  perspiooity ;  simplicity  in  the  absence  of  all  unneces- 
sary technicality,  and  perspicuity  by  the  choice  of  good  Saxon  words  and  hy 
explaining  all  that  would  not  be  obviously  intelligible  to  a  good  mind.  Tbs 
lectures,  I  have  said,  were  given  in  the  evening,  and  as  the  course  was  begun 
ta  the  qyring  vacation,  ladies  were  not  embarrassed  incoming  to  the  college 
laboratory;  and  the  precedent  being  once  established,  was  easily  continued  into 
the  snmmer  term.  The  lectures  were  fully  illustrated  by  experiments  which 
were  carefully  prepared  and  successfully  performed.  On  the  whole,  the  course 
itnlf  was  a  decided  success,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  regret  that  I  had  under- 
taken it.  I  have  before  had  oocsslan  to  observe  that  Providence  often  leads 
usin'waysthatweknownot,andtoresnlts  whicdi  we  are  not  aware  ot  This 
course  was  the  opening  of  a  series  of  labors  performed  many  years  afterwards, 
with  popular  audiences,  often  in  large  assemblies,  and  sometimes  in  distant 
cities— as  I  shall  in  due  time  have  occasion  to  relate.  It  is  also  with  grateful, 
although  pensive  recoUectiona,  that  I  mark  this  course  as  one  of  the  most 
important  crises  of  my  life,— Important  to  my  professional  reputation,  and 
fruitful  of  the  most  signal  blessings  extending  through  many  yean,  and  I 
trust,  connecting  earth  with  heaven. 

[Prof.  Billiman  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Trumbull,  Sept.  17, 
1809,  with  whom  he  lived  in  sweet  accord  for  forty  years,  until  her 
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death,  Jan.  18,  1850,  aged  sixty -six  years,  four  months,  and  foorteen 
days,  having  been  bom  Sept.  8,  1783.] 

Cftths  Cabinet, 

In  the  winter  of  1800-10,  Colonel  Qibbe,  on  a  ;fonm6y,  called  on  me  in  the 
eyening,  and,  as  nsoal  when  we  met,  the  convezsation  tamed  on  the  cabinet^ 
and  I  inquired:  *'£Uive  yoa  yet  determined  where  yon  will  open  your  colleo- 
tion  ?'*  To  my  great  suiprise  he  immediately  replied:  '*  I  will  open  it  here  in 
Tale  College,  if  you  will  fit  up  xxwms  for  its  reception."  I  rejoined:  **  Are 
you  in  earnest  1"  and  he  instantly  responded:  '*!  am.''  *'  May  I  then  consult 
President  Dwight  and  the  college  authorities  on  the  subject  ? ''  "  Tou  may,  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

I  was  thus  suddenly  called  ui>on  to  think  of  and  propose  some  feasible  plan 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  laige  cabinet.  There  was  no  building  on  the 
college  ground  fitted  for  its  reception.  I  lost  no  time,  however,  in  laying  the 
subject  before  President  Dwighl  His  enlarged  mind  warmly  espoused  the 
design,  and  without  hesitation  acceded  to  the  plan  which  I  suggested.  The 
alleys  or  entries  of  tbo  college  halls  divide  them  crosswise  or  transversely ;  and 
two  rooms,  with  their  bedchambers  and  closets,  occupy  the  breadth  of  the 
building.  I  proposed  to  knock  down  all  these  divisions  in  the  second  floor, 
north  end  of  South  Middle,  throw  the  entire  space  into  one  room,  and  thus 
establish  a  mineml  gaUery,  lighted  at  both  ends  by  two  windows.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  thus  prepared  would  be  foity  by  eighteen  feet.  Colonel 
Gibbs  having  observed  the  premises,  approved  of  the  plan,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  taking  steps  to  cany  it  into  effect  .  .  .  TVhile  the  work  was  in 
progress,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of 
the  College  Corporation  and  of  the  Prudential  Committee^  said  to  me,  on 
inspecting  the  work:  "Why,  Domino"  (his  usual  style  in  college  mattersX, 
**I>omine,  is  there  not  danf^er  that  with  these  physical  attractions  you  will 
overtop  the  Latin  and  tho Greek  ? "  I  repUed:  "Sir,  let  the  literary  gentlemen 
push  and  sustain  their  departmentB.  It  is  my  duty  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
sciences  committed  to  my  care."  .  .  •  Nothing  had  been  before  seen  in 
this  country  which  could,  as  regards  mineralogy,  be  compared  with  this  cabi- 
net. It  kindled  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
intelligent  strangers.  It  was  visited  by  many  travellers,  and  New  Haven  was 
then  a  focus  of  travel  between  North  and  South.  Railroads  were  unknown, 
and  navigation  by  steam  had  hardly  begun.  The  comparatively  slow-moving 
coaches  conveyed  tho  pesamgers,  who  were  generally  willing  to  pass  a  little 
time  in  New  Haven;  and  the  cabinet  of  Colonel  Oibbs  afforded  a  powerful 
attraction,  while  it  afforded  also  a  high  gratification.  The  liberal  proprietor 
of  the  cabinet  was  himself  highly  gratified,  both  by  the  brilliant  appearance 
of  the  collection,  and  by  the  admiration  of  the  country,  and  eq)ecially  by 
that  of  such  men  as  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  CdL  David  Humphreys,  and  other  eminent  individuals 
who  were  among  the  visitors.  Trains  of  ladies  graced  this  hall  of  sdenoe; 
and  thus  mute  and  animated  nature  acted  in  unison,  in  maWwg  the  cabinet  a 
delightfol  resort 

Independent  Course  on  Cfeoiogy  and  Mineralogy. 

Hitherto  the  public  instructions  in  mineralogy  and  geology~I  mean  those 
which  were  intended  for  the  entire  classes— had  been  given,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  chemical  courses.  The  lectures 
to  the  private  class  on  the  Perkins  cabinet  had  been  given  in  my  chamber. 
Being  now  furnished  with  ample  means  of  illustration,  I  separated  the  lectures 
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an  zninendogy  and  geology  from  the  chemical  obone.  The  Perkins  cabinet 
was  brought  over  to  the  newly  prepared  rooms,  that  thus  all  the  resonrcep  in 
the  department  mi£^t  be  in  one  plaoei  The  requisite  flztores  of  table  and 
seats  were  also  introdnoed;  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  I  bogan  to  lecture  in 
the  new  rooms,  but  I  believe  not  fblly  untU  the  next  year,  1819^  Thus  the 
department  became  fully  inaugurated,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
progreas  from  the  small  box  of  nnlabelled  minerals,  carried  to  Philadelphia  to 
be  named  by  Dr.  Seybert  in  1803-^— the  triumphant  progress  from  this 
hnmhle  beginning  to  the  splendid  cabinet  of  twelve  thousand  specimens  by 
which  I  was  now  surrounded;  and  many  more  were  contained  in  closets  and 
in  drawers. 

Medioal  IngtUnUian  in  TcUs  CoOeQe. 

Bev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford,  then  a  member  of  the  Corporatioii  of 
ttie  College,  introduced,  in  1800,  a  roohition  for  establishing  a  Medical  Fro> 
fesBoi^-sucfa  is  the  language  of  the  resolution;  doabtiess  it  was  intended  as  the 
leading  step  towards  a  Medical  Schoot— which  actually  took  its  origin  from 
that  resolution— in  tiie  College;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  named  with  him 
as  a  committee  to  eTamlnft  and  report^  and  to  devise  means  for  effecting  the 
object.  There  was  a  general  Medical  Booiety  for  the  State,  and  there  were 
local  societies  for  the  counties,  and  to  the  last  named  belonged  the  duty  of 
^iTi^Twfaing  and  licensing  candidates  for  praetloa.  At  first  there  was  jealoopy 
of  the  College,  which  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate.  I  omit  the  mention  of 
many  intermediate  steps,  and  come  at  once  to  the  important  mecurare,— the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  ooofbrenoe  and  consoltatlon,— an  equal  nonn 
ber  being  appointed  by  the  Medical  Booiety  and  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  President  Dwight  was  at  the  head  of  the  college  committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  elder,  led  the  medical  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Eli  Ives  was  a  member.  The  joint  committee  met  in  my  cham- 
ber in  the  Lyceum.  The  iMrejudioes  with  whidli  some  of  the  medical  men 
i4;>peared  to  have  come  to  the  meeting  were  removed,  and  harmonious  action 
ensued.  ...  I  pass  over  the  various  enactments  of  the  Legislatore,  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Medical  Society,  which  were  necessary 
to  anthorixe  and  organise  the  medical  institation  and  to  carry  it  into  effect 
In  the  end  everything  was  harmonkmsly  effected.  A  new  stone  building, 
erected  by  the  Hon.  James  HiUhoose^  was  rented  to  aooommodate  the  lectwes, 
and  after  some  years  it  was  purchased.  .  .  .  The  medical  students  attended 
the  lectures  in  the  college  laboratory  along  with  academical  students,  but  with 
separate  seata  The  laboratory  was  enlarged  for  their  aooonmiodation.  I  gave 
them  also  distinct  instmction  on  their  own  subjects,  both  by  lectures  and 
recitation.  .  .  .  The  institation  has  been  decidedly  miccesafti],  as  r^ards 
valuable  instruction  and  the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  Stata 
As  regards  the  number  of  students,  it  has  been  only  moderately  suocessfuL 

When  the  sul^ject  of  the  organisation  of  the  Medical  CoUege  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Corporation,  I  was  present  and  heard  from  the  Hoa  Channcey 
Goodrich  the  fbllowhig  observations,  succeeded  by  a  disthict  proposition. 
"  The  medical  dass,"  he  remarked,  "  havhig  a  building  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  many  of  them  having  their  rooms  there,  they  constitute  in  fact  a  peculiar 
family,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  family  constitution.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  prayers,  as  in  the  College  proper. »»  The  proposition  was  accepted  with 
Uttte  discussion,  and  without  Inquiring  for  my  opinion.  Not  being  a  member 
of  tiie  Corporation,  I  could  not  volunteer  in  the  discussion.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, believe  it  to  be  a  wise  measure,  although  proposed  by  a  very  i  wise  and 
good  man.    A  transient  collection  of  students,  most  of  tiiem  without  previous 
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disdpliiie,  afforded  but  a  small  prospect  of  a  rsverent  and  attentiya  andienoe; 
bat  the  attempt  sacoeeded  better  than  I  expected,  and  some  special  religioiia 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Medical  Ck)llege  on  Babbath  evenings.  Commons 
were  also  instituted  in  the  Medical  College  as  a  family;  but  the  experiment 
was  unfortonate.  .  .  .  Neither  did  (he  inhabiting  of  the  building  by  the 
stodents  produce  a  happy  result.  They  were,  In  their  habits,  too  familiar, 
sometimes  noisy  and  mde,  and  of  course  thestndioos  individuals  were  annoyed 
by  their  moro  restless  companions.  By  degrees  the  entire  building,  except 
the  wing,  was  relinquished  in  favor  of  the  public  purposes  of  the  institution, 
and  tlio  attempt  at  sustaining  a  family  condition  was  tacitly  relinquished. 

AMKBICAN  JOXTBir  Ali  OF  BCIENOK. 

Ih*.  Archibald  Bruce  of  New  York  had,  in  1810,  instituted  an  American 
Journal  of  mineralogy;  it  was  ably  conducted,  and  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived; but  it  lingered  with  long  intervals  between  its  four  numbers,  and 
stopped  with  ono  volume  cf  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages.  The  declining 
health  of  Dr.  Bruce,  ending  in  apoplexy,  rendered  any  prospect  of  the  contln- 
vanoo  of  his  Journal  hopeless.  His  own  life  hung  in  doubt,  and  was  actualhr 
endied  the  23d  of  February,  1818,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  Antici- 
pating the  death  of  Dr.  Bmce,  and  it  being  certain  that  his  Jowmal  coqld 
never  be  revived  by  him.  Colonel  George  Gfbbs,  in  an  aoddental  meeting  on 
board  Che  steamer  Fulton  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  1S17,  urged  upon  me  the 
doty  of  instituting  a  new  Journal  of  Science;  that  we  might  not  only  secure 
tiie  advantages  already  gained,  but  make  advances  of  still  more  importanoa 
After  mnch  consideration  and  mature  advice,  I  reluctantiy  consented  to  make 
the  attempt.  It  was  not  done,  however,  without  showing  due  deference  to 
Dr.  Bruoew  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1817  that  I  called  upon  him  at  his  house 
and  asked  his  opinioo,  which  was  given  at  once  in  favor  of  the  effort,  and 
moreover  in  approixitioD  of  tike  plan,  which  included  the  entire  circle  of 
tiia  physical  sdences  and  their  appUcations.  The  first  number  appeared  in 
July,  1818,  and  the  Journal,  under  many  disooumgements  and  through  some 
perils,  has  survived  until  this  time,  Febniary  8, 1859,  having  already  had  a  life 
of  forty  and  a  half  years;  and  ttie  labon  of  its  editors  and  contributors  are 
recorded  in  the  se/enty-sixth  volume. 

The  Journal  was  often  obliged  to  maintain  a  dubious  struggle  for  existence; 
but,  when  it  was  most  endangered,  the  friends  of  Mr.  SUliman  and  the  friends 
of  science  rallied  to  its  support  TUs  was  particularty  the  case  when  a  dis- 
creditable effort  was  made  by  an  individual  to  destrsy  it  and  to  supplant  it 
by  a  rival  pubUcatioo.  Mr.  George  Griswcdd,  and  other  liberal-minded  gentle> 
men  of  New  York,  came  forward  at  that  time  with  their  generous  potronaga 
A  few  years  after  the  Joumai  was  started,  it  was  reoonnnended  to  the  pubtio 
by  Mr.  Edward  Everett  in  an  article  in  the  North  Amerioan  Beview  (for  July, 
1831),  of  whidi  he  was  then  the  editor.  He  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  work  whidi 
does  honor  to  Amer'can  science,"  and  as  *'a  vehicle  of  imparting  to  the  worid 
the  scientific  qwculations  and  discoveries  of  our  countrymen,  whidi  is  held  in 
honorable  esteem  by  the  pliilosopben  of  Barope." 

Purchase  of  the  CHbbe  Cabinet  for  Tale  College. 

In  May,  1835, 1  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Gibbs,  in  whidi  he  inf onned 
me  that  he  inteded  to  sell  his  cabinet,  but  that  he  now  offered  to  Yale  College 
the  right  of  preemption.  The  price  named  was  twenty  thousand  dollan,  with 
a  reasonable  allowance  of  time  to  make  the  payments.  We  were  startled^ 
indeed,  by  his  letter,  and  taken  by  surprise,  althou^  we  had  no  rights  as 
regards  the  liberal  proprietor,  to  entertain  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  long*continued  loan  of  such  a  treaaore.    The 
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cafaiii0l  had  rested  with  ns  from  thiitaea  to  fifteen  yean.  From  it  the  owner 
had  darivod  no  pjconiary  advantage  whatever;  but  ha  enjoyed  the  richer  sat- 
isfaction of  doin^  g3od  to  many  hondredi  of  yoon^  People,  of  diffusing  useful 
knowledge  through  the  country,  and  elevating  the  reputation  and  dignity  of 
sdcfice.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  he  had,  at  his  own  oxponso,  and 
without  our  knowledje,  kept  the  cabinet  insured.  It  is  true  that  ho  derived 
frt)m  his  Lbenility  arich  reward  of  honor  and  esteem  by  tho  common  verdict 
of  his  country,  aa  honor  more  permanent  than  that  of  sanguinary  success  in 
war;  for,  wh'le  military  heroes  enjoyed  only  a  transient  tazao,  tho  name  of 
G:bbs  is  enrolled  for  posthumous  fame  as  long  as  science  shall  be  cultivated 
andhoxK>rcd. 

On  myself  as  the  head  of  tho  department  rested  of  oourse  the  duty  of 
making  the  flrsit  movement.  I  had  able  counsellors;  Prosidenii  Day,  the  Hon. 
James  Hillhouso,  our  Treasurer,  and  my  brother  X^rofessors,  woro  unanimous 
in  the  f  aeling  that  tho  Gibbs  Cabinet,  so  long  our  pride  and  ornament,  must 
not  be  removed  from  Yale  Collegew 

The  Corporation  was  called  together  by  the  Presidents  The  tnft«f.iTi^  took 
place  at  Hartford  on  tho  24th  day  of  IXay ;  the  Gk>vemor,  Lieutenact-Qovemor, 
and  six  members  of  the  Senate  of  tho  State,  who  are  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Corporation,  bc!ng  already  there  in  attendance  on  the  Legislature  then  in 
session.  Tho  clerical  mambers  were  summoned  to  meet  them,  and  the  subject 
was  at  once  proposed  for  their  consideration.  They  also  were  unanimous  in 
the  sentiment  that  tho  Gibbs  Cabinet  must  be  retained,  and  they  approved  of 
the  measures  already  adopted  in  New  Haven.  The  treasury  of  the  College 
could  not  afford  to  make  the  purchase,  and  our  only  resource  appeared  to  be 
to  call  a^n— OS  had  always  been  done  for  the  endowment  of  the  College^ 
npon  the  loyalty  of  our  cdumni  and  tho  Lberality  of  the  friends  of  science  and 
of  the  College— a  resource  which  had  never  failed  in  previous  exigencies. 

[The  Cabinet  was  purchased,  and  afterwards  increased  by  a  collection  of 
Kr.  Robert  Bakewell,  whose  geology  he  republished  with  additions  of  his 
own;  also  by  a  c lUection  illustrating  the  tertiary  and  chalk  formations  of  the 
basin  of  Paris,  from  Hr.  Alexander  Brongndart,  and  also  by  valuablo  contri^ 
butions  from  William  Madure,*  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  at 
Natural  Science.] 

AmriMaiUM  Thrdned  in  TaU  Laboratory, 

In  1806  1  made  the  first  arrangement  for  regular  aid  in  the  manual  service 
of  my  departments.  Before  I  went  to  England,  I  depended  on  occidental 
assistance,  by  hiring  one  and  another  to  do  the  work.  But  in  tho  autumn  of 
1806^  being  at  Wallingford,  Mrs.  Noyes  recommended  to  mo  a  lad  of  about 
twetve  years  of  age,  by  name  Foot,  who  soon  after  came  to  me  at  tho  College, 
and  a  tfeeping-room  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  attic  of  tho  Lyceum,  in 
which  building  was  my  own  chamber.  He  did  the  work  of  the  laboratory  as 
far  as  he  was  abla  During  the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spring  saaaons,  after 
my  return  from  England,  in  June,  1806, 1  had  my  breakfast  and  evening  tea  in 
my  chamber— until  October,  1809,  when  I  had  a  better  bome-^nd  this  lad 
crranged  everything  satisfactorily  for  my  comfort,  while  his  own  food  was 
taken  in  the  college  haU.  In  the  summer  I  boarded  at  Mr.  Twining's,  in  the 
town.  Foot  grew  In  usefubieBS,  as  in  stature  and  intelligence;  he  was  studious 
and  exemplary,  andibecame  a  useful  assistant  in  all  my  departments,  but  par- 
ticularly In  chemistry.    He  remained  with  me  nine  years,  studied  medicine 

^Mfr.  Madura,  bore  in  Srotland  li  1768b  smtfsedalortano  a^  a  merchant  in  London, 
rsClred  from  ba*tDes4  In  1708.  a-^d  devot  •a  hlnM^if  to  travel  for  Bcicntlflc  ob«ervntlon. 
He  visited  the  United  8taie«  flnt  in  1768,  and  SRaln  in  17M :  and  pnctically  took  ap  his 
sesidaace  hare  after  1817. 
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and  sargery,  reoelTed  a  diploma  from  our  medical  f nslitirtloii,  and  after  a 
short  term  of  service  in  mral  practioe,  he  became  sorgeon  in  the  army  by  fhe 
reoonmiendation  of  the  Pirafessors  addressed  to  Mr.  Oalhoim,  tfaea  Secxetaiy 
of  War. 

Aftsr  the  rosignation  of  Dr.  Foot  In  1815,  and  mitQ  1891, 1  had  no  regular 
tnuned  assistant.  The  labor  of  the  laboratory  -was  performed  by  hired  men, 
who  lived  in  my  family,  serving  there  In  all  neoesnry  domestio  duties,  inchid- 
ing  the  garden  and  tiie  bam,  and  at  the  College,  bm  there  was  occasion.  It 
may  be  well  sapposed  that  sach  persons  would  not  be  very  adroit  adepts  in 
sdeatific  employments.  A  few  of  them,  however,  having  acquired  some 
degree  of  skill,  became  very  nsefnl  assistants,  but  others  were  dmnsy,  heavy- 
handed  men,  and  the  glass  vessels  suffered  not  a  little  in  their  hands.  During 
this  period,  and  at  subsequent  times  also,  I  was  aided  by  private  pupils  who 
worked  in  the  laboratory  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  Imowlodge  of  practical 
chemistry.  Among  the  most  distingcdshed  of  these  were  Prof.  Denison  Olm- 
sted, Prof.  George  T.  Bowen,  and  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock— giving  them  the 
titles  which  they  afterwards  bore.  Prof.  Olmsted  had  been  appohited  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  and  with  a 
view  to  render  himself  more  fit  fbr  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  passed  a  year 
with  me  at  the  expense  of  his  College,  and  became  fSmnillffir  with  cheinical 
manipulations  and  with  the  various  duties  of  all  my  departments.  When  de- 
parting in  the  autumn  of  1818,  from  Kew  Haven,  for  his  destination  in  Kortii 
Carolina,  Mr.  Olmsted  feelingly  expressed  to  me  his  sense  of  the  advantages 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  preparatory  labor  and  instruction 
through  which  he  had  passed,  without  which  he  said  that  he  should  not  hare 
dared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  that  station,  during  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  his  professorship  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  bestowed  important  ad- 
vantage on  the  College  there,  and  acquired  deserved  honor  for  iiimawif.  in 
addition  to  his  duties  of  instruction  and  the  necessary  labor  of  preparing  his 
experiments,  he  explored  extensively  and  successfully  the  geology  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  territory  is  rich  In  valuable  minerals,  and  in  facts  illustrative 
of  geological  theory,  which  were  presented  by  him  to  the  public  in  a  small  but 
valuable  volume— an  interesting  early  reconl  of  American  Geology.  He  de- 
)x)sited,  also,  duplicate  specimens  in  Tale  College  Cabinot  From  my  succes- 
sive classes,  and  especially  from  my  private  piq>ils,  I  withheld  no  Important 
fact  with  which  my  experience  had  made  me  acquainted,  and  I,  ia  turn, 
invited  a  frank  communicatiGn  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  cbjections  to 
my  views.  With  Horace  1  often  said  to  them,  ''SI  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
candidus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."  I  had  some  way  of  succeeding 
in  every  department,  but  I  was  always  happy  to  hear  from  them  of  a  better 
way.  From  Chapel  Hill,  Professor  Olmsted  returned  to  Tale  College  in  182S, 
as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philososphy,  in  place  of  Bev.  Pro* 
f essor  Matthew  Rice  Dutton,  deceased. 

Hr.  George  T.  Bowen,  of  Providence^  R.  L,  when  a  member  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes,  in  1831-22,  made  application  to  me  for  admission  to  the 
laboratory,  as  a  private  pupil  and  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  the  experi- 
ments. As  such  an  engagement  might  interfere  with  bis  duties  as  an  under- 
graduate and  a  member  of  oae  of  the  College  classes,  I  declined  receiving 
hin}^  unless  he  could  obtain  special  leave  from  the  PresidenfL  8o  earnest  was 
the  young  man  in  his  application,  that  the  indulgence  was  granted  upon  the 
express  condition  that  he  should  perform  all  his  college  duties  with  fidelity. 
Under  these  conditions  he  came  to  the  laboratory;  and  he  proved  himself  a 
zealous,  industrious,  'ingenious,  and  efficient  pupil  and  assistant  during  the  two 
years  when  he  was  with  me.    He  performed  several  analyses,  which  are  re- 
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corded  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  rolumes  of  the  Ameriean  JoumcU  of  Seienoe, 
and  in  the  fifth  volume  he  recorded  the  magnetic  effects  produced  by  the 
calorimotor  of  Dr.  Hare.  .  .  .  After  leaving  New  Haven,  Mr.  Bowen 
passed  some  tbne  with  Dr.  Hare,  in  Philadelphia,  bo&  for  the  advantage  of  his 
instmction  and  from  social  considerations,  as  Mrs.  Hare,  who  was  a  lady  from 
Ptovldenoe,  was  also  his  relative.  He  went  also  through  a  regular  course  of 
medical  instruction  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Bowen  passed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  TroiBmor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  where,  under  President  Unddey,  he  was  associated 
with  the  eminent  Dr.  Troost  We  had  occasion  to  lament  that  only  a  brief 
course  of  duty  was  allotted  to  him.  He  died  of  consumption,  in  16^  having 
a  dedded  Christian  hope.  Prom  his  death-bed  he  sent  me  an  aerolite  tiiat  had 
fallen  in  Tennessee,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  me  an  affectionate  ftu*eweU. 

More  than  forty  years  ago— I  believe  in  the  year  1817—1  received  a  box  of 
minerals  from  a  person,  then  unknown  to  me^  who  signed  his  name  Edward 
Hitchcock,  teacher  of  the-  Academy  of  Deerfield,  Mass.  He  stated  that  he 
had  collected  these  minerals  from  the  rocks  and  mountains  in  the  vidnity; 
and  as  he  stated,  moreover,  tbat  they  were  unknown  to  him,  he  desired  me  to 
name  them  and  return  them  to  him  with  the  labels.  I  promptly  complied 
with  the  request,  and  as  the  accompanying  letter  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  writ- 
ten with  modest  good  sense,  and  indicated  a  love  of  knowledge,  I  invited  him 
to  send  to  me  another  box,  and  I  promised  him  to  return  it  with  the  informa- 
tion he  desired.  It  came,  and  was  attended  to  accordingly.  The  minerals 
were  chiefly  of  the  nolite  family— chabasie,  analdne,  mesotype,  and  agatised 
quarts,  &c,  being  the  usual  oompanioos  of  trap-rocks,  such  as  are  numerous 
in  tiiat  region.  I  then  invited  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  visit  me  in  New  Haven.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  for  a  series  of  years  he  was  often  here,  and  at- 
tended all  the  courses  of  lectures  with  more  or  less  regularity.  He  discovered 
an  amiable  character  and  an  ardent  mind  animated  by  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  he  engaged  with  great  industry  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology.  The  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  was  instituted  the  next  year, 
1818,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  appeared  in  the  first  volume.  His  communications 
have  been  numerous  and  important.  I  have  found  between  fif  ^y  and  sixty 
tities  of  his  papers  in  the  tables  of  contents  and  in  the  index;  not  a  few  of 
them  are  elaborate,  and  indicate  much  care  and  skill.  His  starting-point  was 
with  us,  and  we  may  regard  him  as  a  pupil  of  our  scientific  departments. 

Bev.  Sereno  £.  Dwight  was  with  me  when  a  youth,  and  worked  with  his 
characteristic  seal.  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  and  Prof.  Robert  Hare  both  operated 
with  me  ac  different  times  in  making  potassium,  and  Dr.  Hare  in  later  periods 
In  galvanism.  Prof.  AmosL  Eaton  passed  a  winter  here  in  preparation  to 
become  a  lecturer,  and  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher.  With  the  same 
view  came  Prof.  William  C.  Fowler,  although  he  did  not  follow  the  profes- 
sion; and  the  same  was  true  of  Rev.  Gamaliel  Olds,  a  gentieman  whose  mind 
was  more  bent  on  metaphysics  than  physics.  Prof.  Avery,  afterwards  of 
Hamilton  College,  was  mudi  engaged  as  a  student  of  chemistry,  and  so  was 
Dr.  and  Prof.  Edward  Lefflngwell,  who  was,  moreover,  a  very  useful  assistant, 
although  he  could  not  distinguish  colors.  Prof.  Vigus,  of  AJabama,  observed 
and  recorded  everything,  and  carried  his  knowledge  into  the  Southern  acade- 
mies. Prof.  Ormond  Beattie  was  an  earnest  student  Others  resorted  to  the 
laboratory  as  amateurs— as  Mr.  Dill,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Gteorge  Spalding  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Parker  studied  and  practised  to  become  chominal  manufacturers. 
There  were  doubtless  others  whose  names  do  not  oocur  to  me,  and  which  could 
be  rallied  from  my  old  note-books— for  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  laboratory 
was  without  extra  students  or  observers  of  the  operations. 
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CEVol  Siniman  pays  a  feeUng  tribute  to  other  aariHtuntis  Hr.  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  son  of  Dr.  Andrews  of  Wallingf ord,  who,  after  working  with  him 
from  1831  to  1834^  became  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Qevelandf  Ohio;  to  Benjamin 
DooglasB  Billiman;  Dr.  Burr  Xojes;  Prot  Charles  Upham  Shepard;  Prot 
Oiiver  Payson  Hubbard,  of  Dartmouth  College;  Prot  J.  D.  Dana,  and  his 
son,  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  the  former  his  snooeesor  in  the  department 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Chemistry-^iis  depart- 
ment being  organised  with  two  chairs  in  1854.  Other  names  occur  in  his 
reminiscences  of  his  assistants  or  associates  in  his  laboratory^Prof.  Blake, 
Prot  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Prot  Charles  H.  Porter,  Prof.  John  P.  Norton,  Prot 
George  J.  Brush,  and  Prot  William  H.  Brewer—names  since  eminent  in 
American  scienoe.  In  helping  te  train  these  and  other  teachers  of  science, 
and  in  giving  dignity  to  scientiflc  instruction  generally  in  the  college  curricu- 
hun,  Prol  SiUiman  deserves  well  of  his  country. 

In  18S0,  Professor  Billiman  published  in  two  volumes  his  "MemenU  of 
Chemistry,"  and  in  1829  an  edition  of  Bakewell's  Geology.  He  had  in  1807 
edited  an  American  edition  of  Dr.  Henry's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  His  own 
careful  preparation  for  the  accurate  presentation  of  the  sdenoes  which  he 
taught,  as  they  were  at  the  time  established,  precluded  his  mftiring  original 
investigations  to  any  great  extent,  although  his  experiments  in  the  niMW  and 
with  the  voltaic  battory  and  blow-pipe  were  highly  valuable. 

It  was  due  to  Prof.  Silliman's  personal  attention  to  Mr.  Sheldon  daiVs 
inquiries  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  secured  to  Yale  College  the  Claik 
Tolesoope  and  the  Clark  Profeawrship  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Lectures  Ovtaids  of  CoUege. 

In  1881-3  and  18S3-8,  Prof.  SUliman  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  Chemistry 
and  G^logy  to  the  mechanics  of  New  Haven  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  an 
establishment  which  originated  with  Mr.  James  Brewster,  a  mechanic  of  the 
Franklin  type,  who  did  not  rest  in  doing  well  everything  relating  to  his  own 
business  (carriage  building,  which  he  developed  into  a  great  national  industry), 
but  who  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  publio-spirited  citizen— helping  In  every 
way  the  men  in  his  employn^ent,  tiie  entire  body  of  working  men,  and  the 
whole  community  in  which  he  lived. 

In  18S4  (April  and  May)  he  delivered,  by  invitation,  in  Hartford  a  puUlo 
courte  of  lectures  on  (j^logy— which  was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of 
scientific  activity  that  extended  to  1857,  and  which  embra^oed  Boston,  Lowell,* 
Salem,  Nantucket,  Providence,  New  Tork  City»  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  cities  which  he  visited,  but  did  not  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  Geology 
or  Chemistry.  These  visits  and  lectures  enabled  him  to  reach  more  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country,  than  up  to  that  time  had  been  done  by  any 
scicntifis  man — and  to  his  personal  influence  during  this  period  may  be  justly 
attributed  the  rapid  development  of  science  and  of  scientific  institutions  whi(^ 
has  taken  placo  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  1851,  Prof.  Billiman  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe^  receiving  everywhere 
the  civilities  of  prominent  scientific  men,  and  many  marks  of  esteem  and 
respect  from  those  most  eminent  in  his  own  special  departments  of  study. 
A  journal  of  his  travels,  entitled  '*A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851,"  was  prepared 
on  his  return,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.] 


•  In  Lowdl,  Prof.  S  lllman  g&ve  foa"  c  arses  of  lectarcs  in  diffTont  yeST*— his  fcmrth 
coarse  b<  In;  more  n-jmeroa«]7  attended  than  the  first.  In  many  of  the  dtles  named  he 
dellTcred  a  coar«e  in  loth  Geology  and  Chemlatiy. 
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fThe  death  of  his  Km  Tmmbiill  and  of  an  infant  daoghter  in  1819,  and  within 
three  years,  of  two  other  infant  children— anxiety,  watching, 'and  sorrow, 
added  to  his  enthnsiastio  derotion  to  his  professional  duties,  told  seriously  upon 
his  health,  and  in  the  Antonm  of  1889^  repeated  attacks  of  vertigo  warned  him 
of  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  relief.  He  resorted  to  West  Point,  as  official 
visitor  to  the  military  school,  and  on  his  way  back  received  the  appalling  intel- 
ligence of  the  wreck  of  the  AJbUm  and  the  loss  of  Alexander  Hetcalf  Fisher, 
the  brilliant  young  professor  of  Tale;  subsequently  he  made  excursions  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Washings 
ton.  These  and  other  journeys  in  183S  and  ^34,  were  salutary,  but  he 
attributetl  his  renewed  vigor  to  a  change  of  diet,  which  he  thus  describee:] 

When  my  health  began  to  fail  in  1821  and  1832, 1  was  under  the  common 
delu«ion  that  debility  and  functional  derangement  must  be  overcome  by  a 
moderate  use  of  stimulants.  I  had  used  the  oxide  of  bismuth  as  an  anti-dys- 
peptic remedy,  but  with  no  serious  benefit  The  muscular  system  was  en- 
feebled along  with  the  dige3tive,  the  nervous  power  was  thrown  out  of  healthy 
action,  an  indescribable  discomfort  deprived  me  in  a  great  degree  of  physical 
enjoyment  and  the  mind  became  unequal  to  much  intellectual  effort.  Hy 
spirits  were,  however,  cheerful;  and  even  when  I  was  unable  to  sustain  a 
conversation  with  a  calling  stranger.  I  still  believed  that  I  should  recover,  for 
n:^  physicians,  after  careful  examination,  could  find  no  proof  of  any  orgpnnio 
disease,  but  ooly  of  functional  derangement.  I  yielded  for  a  time  to  the 
popular  belief  that  good  wine  and  cordials  were  the  lever  which  would  raise 
my  depressed  power;  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary;  a  flash  of  nervous 
excitement  produced  an  illusive  appearance  of  increased  vigor  with  which  the 
mind  sympathised;  the  transient  brightness  was  soon  clouded  again,  and  no 
permanent  benefit  followed;  but  often  disturbed  shanbers,  with  nocturnal 
spasms  and  undefined  terrors  in  dreams,  proved  that  all  was  wrong.  No'medi- 
cal  man  informed  me  that  I  was  punning  a  wrong  course;  but  tlie  same  wise 
and  good  friend,  to  whom  I  have  been  already  so  much  indebted,  Mr.  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  convinced  me,  after  much  effort,  that  my  best  chance  for  recovery 
was  to  abandon  all  stimulants  and  adopt  a  very  simple  diet,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, however  moderate,  as  the  stomach  might  be  able  to  digest  and  assimi- 
late. I  took  my  resolution  in  1828,  in  tlie  lowest  depression  of  health.  I 
abandoned  wine  and  every  other  stimulant,  including,  for  the  time,  even  coffee 
and  tea.  Tobacco  had  always  been  my  abhorrence;  and  opium,  except  medi- 
cally, when  wounded,  I  had  never  used.  With  constant  exercise  abroad,  I 
adopted  a  diet  of  boiled  rice,  bread  and  milk— tiie  milk  nsoally  boiled  and 
diluted  with  water— plain  animal  muscle  in  small  quantity,  varied  by  fowl  and 
fish,  avoiding  rich  gravies  and  pastry,  and  oooasioiially  using  soups  and  various 
farinaceous  preparations.  I  perseverei  a  year  in  this  strict  regimen,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  my  unpleasant  symptoms  abated,  my  strength  gradually  increased, 
and  health,  imperceptibly  in  its  daily  progreae,  but  manifest  in  its  results,  stole 
upon  me  unawares. 

I  ivas  then  at  the  meridian  of  life,  in  my  forty-fourth  year;  and  in  the 
ahnost  thirty-six  yean  that  have  elapsed  since,  I  have  resumed  no  stimuhu 
which  1  then  abandoned,  except  tea,  and  very  rarely  coffee.  Tea  is  a  cordial 
to  me;  "it  cheers  but  not  inebriates.''  Tea  and  water  are  my  only  constant 
drinks;  milk  I  drink  occasionally.  I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  for  wine  of 
any  kind,  nor  spirit,  nor  dder,  nor  beer;  cold  water  is  far  more  grateful  than 
any  of  the  drinks  which  I  have  named  ever  were.  I  never  used  them  more 
than  moderately,  as  they  ware  formerly  used  in  the  most  sober  families.    If 
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any  peraon  thinks  tiiat  wine  and  brandy  are  useful  to  him,  he  cannot,  at  this 
day,  have  any  aasuranoe  that  they  are  not  manufactured  from  whiskey,  with 
many  addltlaDS,  and  some  of  them  nocdons.  Veiy  little  port  wine  has  seen 
Portugal,  er  madeira  wine  KadelFa^  or  champagne  wine  France;  and  if  we 
would  have  pure  wines,  and  avoid  imposition,  they  must  be  manufactured  at 
home  from  grapes  or  other  fruits;  and  sugar  and  age  are  all  that  are  needed  to 
make  them  very  good. 

Some  of  my  most  arduous  labors  have  been  performed  since  my  recovery. 
I  have  been  able  to  travel  extensively  both  at  home  and  abroad;  to  lecture 
to  popular  audiences  in  many  towns  and  ctties—some  of  them  tar  away;  to 
write  and  publish  books;  to  ascend  the  White  Mountains  of  Kew  Hampshire  in 
'1837;  to  explore  copper  mines  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Viiginia  in  1856;  twice  to 
traverse  the  Atlantic  and  portions  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  to  ascend 
Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona,  Mount  Vesuvins,  and  Mount  Etna,  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  in  1851.  1  record  these  facts,  not  with  any  feeling  of  vanity  or 
pride,  but  with  deep  gratitude  to  God;  and  I  am  influenced  more  than  all  by 
the  wish  to  warn  my  children,  and  my  children's  children,  to  obey  God's 
physical  as  weU  as  moral  laws,  and  so  remember,  if  they  would  enjoy  health 
and  long  Uf e,  that  they  must  not  waste  their  physical  powers  upon  extraneous 
indulgences,  but  must  be  satisfled  with  nutritious  food,  water,  or  watery  fluids 
and  mUk  for  drink,  regular  and  sufftcient  sleep,  and  a  due  regulation  of  all 
propensities,  physical,  moral,  and  inteUectuaL  With  a  good  conscience  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  which  will  naturally  result  from  the  course  wlilch  I 
have  sketched,  they  wiU  paoi  on  agreeably  and  usefully  through  life,  and  may 
expect^  under  the  influence  of  religious  principles  and  the  hopes  which  they 
inspire,  to  meet  death  without  dismay. 

[Prof.  SilUman  died  November  25th,  1864— the  day  of  the  National  Thanks- 
giving—without a  struggle,  in  a  moment,  after  a  prayer  for  his  country,  for 
his  family  who  were  present,  and  his  son  who  was  absent,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  affectionate  interest  to  his  wife,  his  noble  and  gentle  spirit  passed 
from  its  earthly  tenement  For  many  days  before,  it  seemed  to  all  that 
'* heaven  shone  about  him."  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  28th,  from  the 
Center  Church,  where  for  several  hours  his  personal  and  family  friends,  and  a 
continuous  stream  of  citizenf ,  passed  to  take  their  last  look  of  his  remarkably 
sweet  and  benevolent  f eaturea  A  Commemorative  Discourae  was  pronounced 
by  President  Woolsey.  Extracts  from  this  discourse,  and  the  tributes  of 
eminent  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  oountiy,  are  included  by  Dr.  Fisher 
in  his  '^Life  of  Benjamin  SilUman^  M,D.,  LL.D.  Scribner  A  Cox  1866;" 
from  which  (with  permtssion  of  the  editor  and  publisher)  these  Personal 
Reminiscences  have  been  taken. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  faithful  college  officer,  eminent  scientist,  and 
excellent  man,  with  the  following  lines  from  Cowper— with  which  Prol  Fisher 
introduces  his  life : 

Peace  to  the  memoiT  of  t  man  of  worth, 

A  nutn  of  letters,  and  of  maonen  too  I 

Of  manners  sweet  &<«  vlrtne  alwavs  wears, 

Wlien  gay  good-nature  drt  sses  her  in  smiles. 

He  graced  a  college,  in  which  order  yet 

Was  sacred ;  and  was  bono*'d,  loved,  and  wept, 

By  more  tban  one,  tbemselV'  s  conspieoons  there. 

We  append  the  Just  and  touching  tribute  paid  by  Prof.  Dana,  his  successor 
in  the  department  of  Geology,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inaugural  discourse  as 
Billiman  Professor  of  (Geology  and  Natural  History  in  Yale  College,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1856:] 
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[James  Dwioot  Dajta,  LL.  D^  was  bom  at  Utica,  K.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1833,  giving  special  attention  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  mathematics.  For  two  years  he  was  teacher  of  mathematics  to  mid- 
shipmen in  the  U.  S.  Navj;  and  in  1835,  he  became  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman, 
and  in  1837,  published  his  Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  In  Aug.,  1838,  he  sailed  as 
Mineralogist  and  GJeologist  in  U.  S.  exploring  expedition  to  the  Southern  and 
Pacific  oceans.  From  1842  to  1844,  he  resided  in  Washington  preparing  various 
reports  of  the  expedition,  and  pursuing  his  scientific  studies.  In  1844,  he  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Frances  Silliman,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Kew  Haven.  In 
1846,  he  printed  his  'Report  on  Zoophytes,'  and  in  1849,  his  *  Geology  of  the 
Pacific,'  and  in  1852-4,  bis  *  Crustacea.'  In  1850,  he  became  assistant  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  in  1865,  he  became  Silliman  Professor 
of  Natural  History  and  Geology,  opening  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  Feb., 
1856,  with  the  following  tribute  to  his  predecessor: — } 

^  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  plaoe,  my  thoughts  turn  rather  to  the  past, 
than  to  the  sobject  of  the  present  hoar.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honored  plaoe,  honored 
by  the  labors  of  one  who  has  been  the  guardian  of  American  Soience  iirom  its 
childhood ;  who  here  first  opened  to  the  country  the  wonderful  records  of  Geology ; 
whose  words  of  eloquence  and  earnest  truth,  were  but  the  overflow  of  a  Bonl  full 
of  noble  sentiments  and  warm  sympathies,  the  whole  throwing  a  peculiar  charm 
over  his  learning,  and  rendering  his  name  beloved  as  well  as  illnstrions.  Jost 
fifty  years  since  Professor  Silliman  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  chemical  and 
geological  science  in  this  college.  Geology  was  then  hardly  known  by  name  in 
the  land  out  of  these  walls.  Two  years  before,  previous  to  his  tour  in  Europe,  the 
whole  Cabinet  of  Yale  was  a  half  bushel  of  unlabeled  stones.  On  visiting  Bng- 
land,  he  found  even  in  London  no  school,  public  or  private,  for  geological  instrno- 
tion,  and  the  science  was  not  named  m  the  English  Universities.  To  the  mmes, 
quarries  and  clifi  of  England,  the  crags  of  Scotland,  and  the  meadows  of  Hol- 
land, he  looked  for  knowledge,  and  from  these  and  the  teachings  of  Murray, 
Jameson,  Hall,  Hope,  and  Play&ir,  at  Edinburgh,  Professor  Silliman  returned, 
equipped  for^duty, — albeit  a  great  duty, — that  of  laying  the  foundation,  and  cre- 
ating almost  out  of  nothing,  a  department  not  before  recognized  in  any  institution 
in  America. 

He  began  his  work  in  1806.  The  Science  was  without  books — and  too 
without  system,  except  such  as  its  few  cultivators  had  each  for  himself 
in  his  conceptions.  It  was  the  sge  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Geology, 
when  Wemerians  and  Hnttoniaus  were  arrayed  in  a  contest  The  disciples  of 
Werner  believed  that  all  rocks  had  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions, — from 
a  foul  chaotic  ocean  that  fermented  and  settied,  and  so  produced  the  succession  of 
strata.  The  disciples  of  Hntton  had  no  ikith  in  water,  and  would  iiot  take  it  even 
half  and  half  with  their  more  potent  agency,  but  were  for  fire,  and  fire  alone. 
TTiQs,  as  when  the  esrth  itself  was  evolved  from  chaos,  fire  and  water  were  m 
violent  conflict :  and  out  of  tiie  conflict  emerged  the  noble  scienoe. 

Professor  Silliman  when  at  Edinburgh  witnessed  the  strife,  and  while,  as  he 
says,  his  earliest  predileotiens  were  for  die  more  peaoeftd  mode  of  rock  making, 
these  soon  yidded  to  the  aecomalating  evidence,  and  both  views  became  combined 
in  his  mmd  in  one  harmonioas  wbole.  The  science,  thus  evolved,  grew  with  him 
and  by  him ;  for  his  own  labors  contributed  to  its  extension.  Every  year  was  a 
year  of  expansion  and  onward  development,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  opening  views 
found  in  him  a  ready  and  appreciative  response.  Like  nature  herself,  ever  flresh 
and  vigorous  in  the  display  of  truth,  bearing  flowers  as  well  as  fiu^,  full  and  glow* 
ing  in  his  illustrations,  and  clear  in  his  views  and  reasoninff8,Jifi.J)ecame  a  centra 
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of  fllaminatioD  for  the  Contiiient.  Hie  attraotion  of  that  light  led  his  saooeaeor 
out  of  Oiie!da  County,  New  York,  to  Yah ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  all  ■hodd  novr 
speak  that  have  been  guided  hither  by  the  aame  influence,  we  should  have  a  vast 
obonu  of  voices. 

Geok)gy  from  the  first  enoountered  opposition.  Its  very  essenoe,  bdeed  the 
rery  existence  of  the  Science,  involved  the  idea  of  Secondary  causes  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  creation  of  the  world — ^whilst  Moses  had  seemingly  reduced  each  step 
of  progress  to  a  fai,  a  word  of  command.  The  champions  of  the  Bible  seemed 
called  upon,  therefore,  to  defend  it  against  scientific  innovations :  and  they  labored 
lealousiy  and  honestly,  not  knowing  that  Science  may  also  be  of  God.  Professor 
Silliman  being  an  example  of  Christian  character  beyond  reproach,  personal 
attacks  were  not  often  made.  But  thousands  of  regrets  that  his  influence  was 
given  over  to  the  dissemination  of  error  were  privately,  and  sometimes  publicly 
expressed.  An  equal  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  in  the  welfare  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  progress  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  and  with  bold- 
ness and  power  he  stood  by  both  the  Bible  and  the  Science,  until  now  there  are 
few  to  question  his  faith. 

And  while  the  Science  and  truth  have  thus  made  progress  here,  through  these 
labors  of  fifty  years,  the  means  of  study  in  the  Institution  have  no  less  increased. 
Instead  of  that  half  bushel  of  stones,  which  once  went  to  Philadelphia  for  names, 
in  a  candle  box,  you  see  above  the  largest  Mineral  Cabinet  in  the  country,  which 
but  for  Professor  Silliman,  his  attractions  and  his  personal  exertions  together, — 
would  never  have  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Old  Tale.  And  there  are  also  in  the 
same  Hall,  large  collections  of  Fossils  of  the  Chalk,  Wealden  and  Tertiary  of 
England,  which  following  the  course  of  affection  and  admiration,  came  from  Doc- 
tor Mantell  to  Professor  Silliman,  and  now  have  their  place  with  the  other  '*  Medals 
of  Creation,"  there  treasured  along  with  similar  collections  ftom  M.  Alexander 
Brongniart  of  Paris.  Thus  the  stream  has  been  ever  flowing,  and  this  Institution 
has  had  the  benefit, — a  stream  not  solely  of  minerals  and  fossils,  bflt  also  oftpupila 
and  friends. 

Moreover,  the  American  Journal  of  Science— now  in  its  thirty-seventh  year 
and  seventieth  volume — projected  and  long  sustained  solely  by  Professor  Silliman, 
while  ever  distributing  truth,  has  also  been  ever  gathering  honors,  and  is  one  of 
the  laurels  of  Tale. 

We  rejoice  that  in  laying  aside  his  stupes,  after  so  many  years  of  labor,  there 
is  still  no  abated  vigor.  Youth  with  him  has  been  perpetual.  Years  will  make 
,  some  encroachments  as  they  pass :  yet  Time,  with  some,  seems  to  stand  aloof  when 
the  inner  Temple  is  guarded  by  a  soul  of  genial  sympathies  and  cheerful  goodness. 
He  retires  as  one  whose  right  it  is  to  throw  the  burden  on  others.  Long  may  ho 
be  with  us,  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  done,  and  cheer  us  by  his  noble  and  benign 
presence." 

BDWARD  KViaBTT  AMONG  TBS  SOROOI.  ORIUHlBlf  OF  MfffOH. 

At  the  School  Festival  held  In  Fsoeuil  Hall,  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Examl- 
nalion  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  in  1855,  Hon.  Bdvrard  Everett  made 
the  following  beautiful  address  ^-^    ' 

**  It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Dttle,  (for  '*  Young  America"  had  not  yet 
repudiated  that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tilestone. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature— six  feet  four,  at  least 
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Thx  religioas  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  generftllj 
grouped  into  four  great  divisions — the  Monks,  ranging  from  the 
fourth  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Canons  Rboulab,  who 
follow  the  rale  of  Saint  Augustine ;  the  Fmars,  comprising  nearly 
all  the  orders  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  Clbrks  Rboular,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  Bamabitcs,  Clerks 
of  Somascha,  Theatins,  and  others  instituted  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 
the  Oratorians  (Latin  and  French),  the  Eudistes,  and  the  Sulpiciens, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  not  reli^ous  orders,  but  secular  priests  living 
in  community,  and  following  a  certain  rule. 

I.  In  the  group  of  Monks  (originally  /jMuoxor,  solitary)  we  have 
the  order  of  St  Basil  (Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  bom  320,  and  died 
870),  founded  by  him  in  Cappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the 
year  362.    His  rule  has  already  been  described. 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  St.  Benedict,  in  Italy,  in  529, 
and  from  their  habit  (a  loose  gown  of  black  stuff  reaching  down 
to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapular), 
sometimes  called  the  black  monks.  The  &mous  rule  of  this  order 
has  been  already  described.  In  the  deviations  from  this  rule,  and 
the  efforts  to  bring  its  avowed  followers  back,  and  beyond  its 
original  requirements,  grew  up  various  offshoots — the  Cluniacs, 
Calmaldoli,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Maurists,  and  others. 

The  Cluniacs  was  founded  in  027,  by  Sunt  Odo,  Abbot  of  Clunie, 
in  the  province  of  Buigundy,  under  whose  efforts  to  increase  the 
austerity  of  its  meiqbers,  several  new  houses  were  provided,  which, 
with  several  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  were  taken  directly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  made  independent  of  the  bishop. 
This  ofihootof  the  Benedictine  order  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1077,  where  it  had  twenty-seven  priories  and  cells. 

The  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  cenobitic  and  eremetical  life,  and 
modifying  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  by  additional  austerities,  was 
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founded  by  Romaald,  Abbot  of  Calmaldoliy  near  Arezzo,  in  Tascany, 
in  1000. 

The  order  of  Yallis  TTrabrosa^  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Fiesoli, 
in  Tuscany,  by  Abbot  John  Gualbert,  in  1070,  followed  the  Bene- 
dictine role  with  new  austeritiea. 

The  Carthusians  were  founded  by  Saint  Bruno,  in  the  desert  of 
Chartreuse,  ten  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  1085 — the  most  austere  of 
all  the  religious  orders — the  entire  time  being  oonsecrated  to  fast- 
ing, silence,  solitude,  and  prayer.  It  was  confirmed  by  Alexander 
ni.  in  1164,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1181 — the  Charter 
House  (Chartreuie)  school  in  London  was  formerly  a  monastery 
of  this  order. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bemadines,  was  founded  by  Robut,  Abbot 
of  Molesme,  in  the  forest  of  Cistercium,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  1008.  It  was  greatly  extended 
by  the  third  abbot  (Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman  of  high 
family  and  large  estate),  who  gave  to  it  the  constitution  of  St 
Benedict,  the  rule  called  Charitatis  Charts,  which  was  confirmed 
bv  Urban  11.  in  1107.  In  1113  this  house  received  as  a  novice 
Bernard,  who  afterwards  became  illustrious  as  the  Abbot  of 
.Clairvaux.  He  was  joined  by  thirty  noblemen,  includiAg  his  four 
brothel's.  The  most  austere  modification  of  this  order  was  effected 
in  the  monastery  of  Le  Trappe,  founded  by  Rotrou,  Comte  du 
Perche,  in  1142,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  change  was 
effected  by  John  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  in  1664.  These  monks 
obsen-e  perpetual  silence,,  never  correspond  with  their  friends,  or 
notice  visitors. 

The  order  of  Fontevrault  was  founded  in  1000,  by  Robert  of 
Arbrissel,  at  Poitou.  It  was  composed  of  monks  and  nuns  in 
separate  houses,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess-in-chicf,  who  nom- 
inated the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The  first  abbess  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  among  her  successors 
were  fourteen  princesses  of  the  royal  family  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See  in  1106. 

The  order  of  Grandmont  was  founded  in  *1 120,  in  a  deserted 
neighborhood  pf  Limoges — ^the  rule  being  made  up  of  passages 
from  the  gospels,  as  the  origin  of  all  monastic  rules,  which  prescribe 
strict  poverty,  obedience,  and  rigorous  fasting. 

The  Cclestines,  founded  at  Mount  Magella,  near  Perugia,  by 
Peter  Celestine  (afterwards  Pope),  in  1274,  observe  the  Benedictine 
habit,  and  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity. 
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II.  The  Canons  Regular  (from  the  Latin  repula)  live  in  com- 
manity,  take  vows,  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augnstine,  bnt  with  a 
dbcipline  less  severe  than  that  of  the  monks.  They  wear  a  long 
black  cassock  and  a  white  roohet,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and 
hood.  They  wear  their  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  There 
are  commnnities  of  women  of  this  institute  called  canonesses.  In 
this  g^np  are  included ; 

The  Premonstratensians,  founded  by  Norbert  in  the  valley  of 
Premontr6,  in  the  forest  of  Coney,  in  the  department  of  Asine,  in 
1121.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wear  a  white 
cassock  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and  white  cap.  They  were 
ealled  White  Canons  in  England,  where  they  were  introduced  in  1 140. 

The  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Gilbert  at  Sempringham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1150,  for  both  sexes.  The  nuns  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict ;  and  the  monks  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Augustine* 
The  founder  had  always  at  table  a  dish  (called  the  plate  of  the 
Lord  Jesus)  on  which  he  put  the  best  of  whatever  was  served  up, 
for  the  poor. 

The  Hospitalers,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St  John,  of  Jemsa* 
lem,  founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian  merchants  trading  in  the 
Levant,  who  built  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for  themselves  and  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  places.  In  1099  they  became  a  military  order,  wearing 
a  white  cross  or  star,  with  eight  points.  To  the  three  ordinary 
TOWS  they  then  took  a  fourth,  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the  Saracens. 
They  built  a  church  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  hospital  for  sick 
pilgrims  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1187, 
they  retired  to  Acre;  thence  in  1291,  to  Cyprus;  in  1810,  to 
Rhodes;  and  in  1530,  to  Malta. 

The  Knights  Templar  were  instituted  by  seven  gentlemen  at 
Jerusalem  in  1118.  They  wore  a  red  cross,  and  became  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  order.  For  abuses,  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope 
Clement  Y.  and  the  general  council  of  Vienne  in  1312. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were  instituted 
by  certain  Germans  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  were  approved  by 
Pope  Celestine  III.,  in  1192. 

The  Trinitarians,  founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and  Saint 
Felix  of  Valois,  in  1198,  to  redeem  christians  from  slavery  under 
the  Moors.  The  habit  was  white  with  a  red  blue  cross,  and  were 
sometimes  called  red  friars.  In  six  centuries,  *  from  1198  to  1787, 
nine  hundred  thousand  christians  captives  were  redeemed  firom 
slavery  by  this  order,  which  at  one  time  had  600  houses.' 
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The  Order  of  Onr  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  for  ihe  Rodcmpiion 
of  Ciqptivei  was  foaadted  by  Saint  Peter  Nolasco  in  1228.  He  was 
bom  of  a  noble  fiimily  in  1 189,  and  inherited  finmi  his  fiitlier  a  laige 
Estate.  He  followed  the  militaiy  professidn,  aiid  becoming  ao- 
qntttited  irith  the  sufferings  of  th^  Christian  captives  ntider  the 
Moors,  he  oipettded  his  whole  eatate  on  thei^  redeinption,  and 
foanded  an  order  for  the  same  purpose,  whos^  riilei  and  conatitiH 
lion  were  eonfirtned  by  the  Pbpe  (Gregory  UL)  in  1285.  The 
toothers  wbo  went  eat»  two  together,  i^ere  called  Batoomers.  Petei^ 
was  one  of  the  fimt  who  went  ont,  and  gave  himself  in  extihange. 

ni.  Th^  IViars,  BiH>th6rs,  or  Religions  Mendioants,  comprise  the 
orde A  founded  fimb  the  thitteealh  to  the  siiteenth  o^ntnry.  Theso 
ate  • 

The  Oarm^tea,  soKsalled  from  Cannel,  a  mountain  in  Syria^  on 
which  dwelt  Elias  and  Sllsens,  received  thmr  rule  from  Albert,  P*« 
triarch  of  Jerusalem  in  1209.  This  rule,  chiefly  fdnnded  on  that  of 
Saint  Baail,  was  oontrmdd  by  Pope  Honoritte  JJI^  in  1224.  li 
obliged  the  hermits  to  abide  in  their  cells,  day  and  night,  in  eon-' 
tinnous  prayer,  utleAs  tiiey  Were  otherwise  lawfully  employed ;  to 
observe  petpetoal  abstinence  ftoih  flesh  meat,  to  fist  from  the  feasd 
of  the  EuHotioii  of  the  Cross  till  Saster,  Sundays  excepted;  id 
perinrm  manual  hd>6r,  and  to  keep  sOetoce  from  Vespers  till  Tiered 
the  next  day.  This  rVde  wis  mitigated  witii  the  approval  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.,  in  124#4  In  1229,  the  Carmelite  monks  were  eom>' 
polled,  by  the  dqwedations  of  the  Saiteceiis,  to  leaVe  Syria ;  and 
they  settled  in  Cjrprtts,  Sicily,  Bng^nd,  Frtmce,  and  other  countries. 
The  order  was  intfodnced  into  England  by  Sir  Job*  de  Vescy^ 
baron  of  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  aAd  Blohard  Lord  Oray  6f 
Oodnor.  Their  flrst  fdohdaitlott  wan  at  Alnwick:,  and,  in  a  sh6rt 
time,  they  were  also  established  in  Aylesford,  London,  Oxfoi^,  and 
odier  placea  Saint  Louis  fonnd^  a  coilvent  of  ik6  order  in  Parisy 
in  1259,  and  this  became  the  mother  house  of  several  others  ii^ 
France  and  Germany*  But  in  no  ^onntfy  htd  the  oider  flourished 
so  much  as  in  Bngland. 

The  Carmelites  were  introduced  into  Irehuid  aliio  abont  the  sdd' 
die  of  the  thirteenth  cenluiy.  The  Dulblln  hduse  of  White  Friars 
wis  founded  in  12?4.  There  were  also  honees  al  Lel^lin  bridg^^ 
Arded,  Thnrles,  Dr(^hed%  Galway,  and  Elildsiie,  established  Aboob 
the  same  period. 

Saint  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman  of  gdod  fiumly  in  Kent,  was 
chosen  sixth  genersl  of  the  order  in  a  gencA^  chapter  held  at  Ayles- 
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ford,  in  124fiJ  He  gstailf  promoAed  the  extension  of  the  iastitate. 
At  his  veqnesty  its  rnla  was  oeniimed  bj  Pepe  Innocent  IV.,  in 
1946 ;  and  six  yeais  kfter  tha  oi^er  was  xeceived  bv  the  same  pon- 
ti£P  under  the  qMoial  protection  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Fiancisoans,  or  Faaia  Minor,  founded  by  Saint  Fianois  of 
Aaittium,  in  1209.  This  order  wai^  in  time,  subdivided  into  Gon« 
Tentuals^  and  Observantins,  or  Fkiars  of  the  Regular  Observance*— 
the  former  living  in  great  conTents,  and,  with  the  leave  of  their 
generals  and  the  Popes,  mitigiting  their  rule,  by  admitting  rents 
and  foundations,  and  the  latter  dwelling  in  hermitages  or  in  very 
poor  houses.  The  principal  Obeervantins  mre,  those  established  by 
Saint  Bemardin  of  Sienaa,  in  1419;  the  French  Observantins, 
called  Cordelicis,  from  the  cord  they  wear  round  the  waist ;  the 
Kecollects,  or  Gray  Friars,  established  by  F.  John  of  Gnadnlupe,  iq 
Spain,  in  1500 ;  the  Capuchins,  by  F.  Matthew  de  Baschi,  in  Tus- 
^axj,  in  1685 — now  quite  a  distinet  order;  the  b«relboted  Fhrnois- 
ean^  of  Strictest  Observance,  instituted  by  Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
in  1666.  The  OonTcntuals  and  Observantins  constitute  the  First 
Order  of  Saint  Francis.  The  second  Order  of  Saint  Francis  is  thai 
of  the  nuns  called  Poor  Clares.  The  third  Ordeiv  or  Tertiaries,  was 
originally  instituted  by  Saint  FMmcis,  fov  lay  pe<^p]e  of  both  sexes, 
married  or  single,  living  in  the  world,  who  wish  to  leed  pious  lives^ 
under  ceitoin  rules,  which  da  not  bind  under  sin,  and  which  are 
compatible  with  their  secular  duties.  Lay  associations  of  this  kind 
<ffe  attached  also  to  the  Ordjcra  of  the  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
Austin  Friars,  Servites,  and  Minims.  In  the  course  of  time,  scif* 
era!  of  these  lay  Teitiaries^  of  both  sexes,  formed  themsehes  into 
i^Kgious  congregations,  Uving  in  community  and  binding  themselves 
by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedienocw  They  com* 
bine  the  active  end  contemplative  lifo,  and  occupy  themselves  im 
extern  works  of  charity.  Thus,  to  the  screral  ordeis,  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  attached  religious,  as  well  as  lay,  Tertiaries.  Such 
is  the  congregation  of  Dominican  nuns,  extensively  established,  in 
our  day,  by  Mother  Margaret  in  Eh^land.^  The  Franciscan  habii 
is  of  coarse  brown  cloth,f  with  a  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a  cord  as  a 
girdle.  Over  this,  is  a  cloak  when  they  go  out.  They  first  came 
to  Engknd  in  1224,  and  had  several  houses  th^re,  as  well  as  in  Ire* 
hmd,  at  the  dissolution. 


•  I  refer  my  i««den  Uk  ^  iplMMiiof  *  Life  of  MottMr  If tivtnt,  PouQdrm  of  tb«  Enfliih  Coo- 
gMgaiioii  of  Saiiil  CKlhcrina  of  BImim,  of  the  TbM  0vd«r  of  Saiol  Donfnie,*  bj  her  lellgioDe 

t  The  ReooUecta  or  Spanish  FiaDciwBiis  wore  a  gray  habit 
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The  DominicaDs,  or  religioiui  order  of  Friam  Preachers,  founded 
by  Saint  Dominic  in  1215.  Hie  first  convent  was  at  Toulonse. 
The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.,  1215,  and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  by  Hono* 
riuB  III,  on  December  26,  1216.  The  rule  is  based  on  that  of 
Saint  Augustine.  At  first  the  habit  was  that  of  the  Canons  Regu- 
lar of  Saint  Augustine;  but,  about  the  year  1219,  it  was  changed 
to  a  white  cassock  and  hood,  over  which,  when  they  go  abroad,  is 
worn  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  They  first  came  to  England  in  1221, 
their  first  house  bmng  at  Oxford.  At  the  dissolution,  there  were 
forty-three  houses  in  England  and  several  in  Ireland* 

The  Austin  Friars,  or  Hermits.  This  institute,  which  existed  ex* 
tensively  in  Africa^  following  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  was  dis* 
persed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was^ 
however,  reestablished  in  Europe ;  and  its  scattered  congregations 
wore  united  in  one  religious  order,  under  their  general,  Lanfranc,  by 
Pope  Alexander  lY.,  in  1250.  Its  present  rule  was  drawn  up  in 
1287.  The  Reformed  Austin  Friars,  discalceated  or  barefooted,  and 
practicing  great  austerities,  were  instituted  by  Father  Thomaa  of 
Jesus,  in  Portugal,  in  1532.  There  were  thirty-two  houses  of  Ana- 
tin  Friars  in  England,  at  the  dissolution,  under  Henry  YIIL  With 
this  order  may  be  grouped  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Jerome,  instituted 
by  Saint  Peter  of  Pisa,  in  1355.  They  follow  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine. 

The  Servites,  so-called  because  they  profess  to  be  servants  of  Ood» 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  order  was 
instituted  by  seven  wealthy  Florentine  merchants,  who  renounced 
the  world,  in  the  year  1223,  and  retired  to  Mount  Sennario,  thirty 
miles  from  Florence,  there  to  lead  lives  of  prayer  and  mortification. 
They  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Fif^n  years  afterward, 
they  were  joined  by  Saint  Philip  Beniti,  or  Benizi,  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  name  in  Florence ;  and  through  him  the  order 
was  greatly  amplified  and  extended.  Of  this,  as  of  the  Franciscan 
and  other  mendicant  orders,  there  are  three  distinct  snbdivisiodW— 
the  first  order,  of  men ;  the  second,  of  nuns ;  and  the  third,  of  Ter- 
tiaries.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order  are  called  Mantellatie,  from  a 
habit  with  short  sleeves,  which  they  wear,  as  suitable  to  their  work 
of  serving  the  sick.  Saint  Juliana  Falconieri  was  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  third  order,  of  which  she  was  the  first  prioress.  A 
4aughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Italy,  and  delicately  nurtured, 
she  devoted  herself,  for  fifty  years,  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor. 
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especially  those  afflicted  bj  scorbutic  ulcers,  leprosy,  aud  other  loath- 
some diseases.     She  died  in  1340,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Minims,  founded  by  Saint  Francis  of  Paula,  in  Calabria,  in 
1436.  They  are  Franciscan  Hermits,  who  follow  a  rule  of  great 
austerity,  based  on  humility,  penance,  and  charity.  The  founder 
begged  of  the  Pope  that  his  order  might  be  called  Minimi,  that  is^ 
^the  least  in  the  house  of  God.' 

lY.  The  Clerks  Regular  are  clergymen  living  by  rule,  and  taking 
vows.    These  comprise : — 

The  Tbeatins,  founded,  in  1524,  by  Siunt  Cajetan  of  Thienna,  and 
John  Peter  Caraffa,  Archbishop  of  Theate,  afterward  Pope  Paul  lY. 
The  order  was  named  after  Caraffa^s  diocese  of  Theate,  the  arch- 
bishop having  been  chosen  first  general  of  the  order.  Their  object 
was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  holiness  in  the  cleigy  and  people. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  Somascha,  founded  by  Saint  Jeroro  ^mil- 
iani  in  1530,  at  Somascha,  between  Bergamo  and  Milan.  This  con- 
gregation was  declared  a  religious  order  by  Paul  IIL,  in  1540.  It 
follows  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Its  chief  object  is  the  training 
of  young  clergymen,  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  Saint  Paul,  founded  in  1533,  and  called 
Barnabites,  from  their  convent  of  Saint  Barnabas  at  Milan. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  Jesuits,  in- 
stituted by  Saint  Ignatius  of  LoyoU  in  15iO.* 

The  Clerks  Regular,  Minors,  instituted  in  1588. 

The  Clerks  RegnUr,  Assisting  the  Siek,  founded  in  1591,  wear  a 
red  cross  on  their  cassocks,  and  are  thence  calfed  Cross-bearers. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Schola  Pia,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
founded  by  F.  Joseph  Cazalana,  in  1617;  erected  into  a  religious 
order  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  (}od  instituted  in  1628. 

The  Life  of  the  Clerks  ReguUr  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Canons  Regular ;  save  that  the  former  are  exempt  from  the  silence, 
night-watchings,  and  fasts  of  the  latter, 

Y.  Religious  Congregations  embrace  secular  priests  living  in  com- 
munity, and  following  a  rule.  Such  are  the  Oratorians  founded  in 
Italy  by  Saint  Philip  Neri  in  1564;  the  French  Oratorians  instituted 
by  Cardinal  de  BeruUe  in  1611 ;  the  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the 
Mission,  established  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1625,  the  Eudis- 
tea,  instituted  by  Pere  Endes  at  Caen,  in  1643 ;  as  well  as  the 
Sulpiciens  founded  by  M.  Olier  in  Paris,  in  1649. 

•  Wot  Cwirttlrtioii  9t  Ihto  Cite,  «m  AMileui  JoohmI  sT  Mawtloa,  ToL  xiv^  p.  4K. 
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BULB  or  ar.  Benedict. 
Tai:  BuL«  of  St.  Benedict  opens  with  »  preamUe,  in  which  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  his  rtform  is  set  forth  in  a  stjle  peculiar  to  him-. 
sel£    The  first  words,  AtMcuUa^  0  fili!  generally  appear  on  the 
bool^  which  the  Italian  painters  put  in  the  hands  of  the  saint. 

Listen,  oh  sonl  [to  the  precepts  of  the  Vaster,  and  Indine  to  bini  tke  esr 
of  thy  heart ;  do  not  fear  to  receive  the  counsel  of  a  good  fkther  and  to  Ailfill 
it  tady,  that  thy  laborious  obedience  may  lead  thee  back  to  Him  fVom  whom 
disobedience  and  weakness  hare  alienated  thee.  To  tbee^  whoever  thou  ait^ 
who  renouncest  thine  own  will  to  fight  under  the  true  King,  the  Iiord  Jesus 
Ohrist,  and  takest  in  hand  the  valiant  and  glorious  weapons  of  obedience,  are 
Qj  words  at  this  moment  addressed. 

And  in  the  first  pbioe,  in  all  the  good  thou  undertakest,  ask  of  Him,  in  earn* 
est  prayer,  that  he  would  bring  it  to  a  good  end ;  that  havhig  condescended 
to  reokon  us  among  his  children,  he  maj  never  be  grif ved  bj  our  evil  aetioaa 
Obey  him  always,  by  the  beJp  of  his  grace,  in  sudh  a  way  that  the  irritated 
Fattier  may  not  one  day  dlsinnerit  his  children,  and|that  also  the  terrible  Ifas- 
ter,  enraged  by  our  perveise  deeda^  may  not  give  up  his  guOty  servants  to  un- 
ending punishment  beoause  they  would  not  follow  him  into  glory. 

Then,  let  us  rise  up  In  answerlto  that  exhortation  of  SCTipture  which  says 
te  US,  '  Itlift  time  for  us  te  awake  eot  of  sleep.*  And  with  eyes  open  to  Ike 
light  of  Qod  and  attentive  ears,  let  [us  listen  to  the  daily  cry  of  the  Divine 
veioe:  'Come,  my  son,  hearken  unto  me;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Woric  whfle  it  is  day;  tluB  night  eometb,  when  no  man  oa»  work.' 

Ifow,  the  Lord,  who  seeks  his  servant  in  the  midst  of  the  people^  still  says 
to  him,  '  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  liib  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may 
see  good?'  When  i^  at  that  word,  thou  answeretli,  <]t  is  I,^  the  Lord  will  say 
tQ  tl^ee,  *  If  thou  wouldst  have  ^fiS^  keep  thy  tongue  fiwn  evil,  and  thy  Mps 
ftom  speaking  guOe.  Depart  fit>m  evil  and  do  good :  seek  peace,  and  pursue 
it'  And  that  being  done^  'Then  shi^  my  eyes  be  upon  you,  and  my  earn 
shall  be  open  to  your  oiy.  Aju},  even  before  thoQ  callast  me^  I  abaU  saif  to 
thee,  Herejam  I.' 

What  can  be  more  sweet,  O.betovvd  bratbren,  thaa  the  veiee  of  the  Lord 
urging  us  thus?  By  this  means  the  Loid,  in  his  patovnal  love^  shows  us  the 
way  of  life.  Let  usjthen  gird  our  Ipins  with] fiutb  and  good  works;  and  with 
ow  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel,  let  us  flbDew  upon  his  foot- 
aljep^  that  we  maylbe  worthy  of  awing  li^m  who  baa  oalM  ua  to  tlM  kingdonv 
If  we  would  find  a  place  in  the  tabernacle  of  that  kingdom,  we  must  seek  it 
by  good  works,  without  which  none  can  enter  there; 

For  let  us  iB<iwre  at  the  'Uoxi  wiikh  [the  prophaa  .  .  <  *  then  listen  to  the  an* 
swer  he  gives:  ...  He  who  shall  rest  in  the  holy  mountain  of  God  is  he  who, 
being  tempted  by  the  devil,  oasts  him  and  his  eomioiY  fiur  lh>m  his  heart,  sets 
hia  at  defianoei  and^  seiwBsr  the  Hfst  elfohooH  of  stai,  lilie  new*bem  cbildrea, 
breaks  them  to  pieces  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  It  shall  be  those  who^  &ithfhl  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  exalt  themselves  because  of  their  services^  but 
wh%  rememberiag  tlmt  thfy  can  de  nothinsr  of  thnsBsalvas^  and  that  all  the 
good  that  is  in  them  is  wrought  by  God,  gloriQr  the  Lord  and  his  worlcs.  .  .  . 

9he  Lord  waits  continually  to  see  us  answer  by  our  actions  to  his  holy  pre> 
0^1^  It  is  for  the  amendment  of  ear  slas  that  the  di^  of  ow  Ufo  are  pre- 
longed  like  a  dream,  since  the  Apostle  says:  *  Art  thou  iipkorant  that  the  pa- 
tience of  God  leads  thee  to  repentance  ?'  And  it  is  in  his  mercy  that  the  Lord 
hunaelf  says:  'I  desiia  nel  «ie  death  of  a  sinmr,  bn%  oMdisr  ttMil  be  shonU 
turn  to  me  end  live.' 

Having  thus,  my  brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall  dwell  in  his  taber- 
nacle, we  have  heard  the  pieoepits  ptssorihed  to  each  a  oae^  If  we  fulfiU  tiiesa 
conditions,  we  ahaU  be  heira  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  ua  then  prqiare 
our  hearts  and  bodies  to  ^t  uader  a  My  ehedieaoa  to  these  piesepta;  and  if 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  nature  to  obey,  let  us  ask  the  Lord  that  he  would 
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dBJgn  to  give  ot  the  mooor  of  hSk  gnot.  WooUl  we  wM  ttio  paiM  of  heD 
and  attain  eternal  life  while  there  ia  still  timfl^  white  we  an  atill  in  this  moiiel 
body,  and  whfle  the  light  of  thia  life  is  bestowed  upon  us  fiv  that  purpose ;  let 
us  nm  and  striva  so  as  to  resp  an  eternal  reward. 

We  must^  then,  fi>rm  a  school  of  divine  servitads^  in  whioh,  we  trust,  noth> 
ing  too  heavy  or  rigoroos  will  be  established.  But  iit;  in  oonlbrmi^  with  right 
and  jnstioe,  we  shoohl  exercise  a  little  severi^  Ibr  the  amendment  of  vices  or 
the  preservation  of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the  impulse  of  terror  item 
the  way  of  salvation,  which  can  not  but  have  a  hard  beginning.  When  a  man 
has  walked  for  some  time  hi  obedienoe  and  &ith,  his  heart  will  expand,  and  ha 
will  run  with  the  unspeakabte  sweetness  of  love  in  the  way  eC  God'a  com- 
mandments. I£ay  he  grant  that,  never  straying  fix>m  the  instruction  of  the 
Master,  snd  persevering  in  his  doctrine  In  the  monastery  unto  death,  we  may 
share  by  patieiioe  in  the  sulEariagi  of  CShiisti  and  be  worthy  to  share  together 
Us  kingdom. 

In  this  preamble  Benedict  insisfti  on  two  piincipka,  action  or 
labor,  and  obedience,  wbick  ondexlie  hia  entire  aqpentnictuei  and 
give  the  clae  to  the  seventy-two  articlee  which  compoce  tbe  Bnl^ 
of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

In  order  to  banish  indolence  whick  he  called  the  enemy  of  the 
Bonl,  he  regulated  minutely  every  hour  of  the  day  acoording  to  the 
seasons,  and  ordamed  that  after  celebrating  the  piaises  of  Ood 
seven  times  a  day,  seven  hoars  should  be  {^ven  to  manual  laboi^ 
and  two  hours  to  reading.  All  must  be  done  with  modefatiout 
having  regard  to  the  weak,  and  nothing  must  accrue  to  the  indi* 
vidual  profit  or  fame  of  the  workman.  All,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
the  more  and  the  less  skillfnl,  who  do  their  best  fidthfolly,  must 
stand  on  a  severe  equality  of  self-negation. 

Obedience  was  the  moat  meritorious  and  essential  spiritoal  discir 
pline,  by  which  the  monk  realised  the  sacrifice  of  sel(  and  entered 
victor  over  earthly  desires  and  passions  into  the  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ood.  Submission  must  be  prompt,  perfect^  and  absolute. 
To  be  acceptable  to  God  and  easy  to  man,  it  must  be  practiced 
without  reserve,  without  a  monnnr,  calmly,  and  with  good  wilL 
This  passive  and  absolute  obedience  would  have  been  intolerable, 
had  it  not  been  the  result  of  a  predeterminatioD,  after  a  stt£Scieni 
trial  of  temper  and  strength,  to  accept  its  performance,  and  also 
sanctified  and  tempered  by  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  powor. 
This  power  represented  no  selfish  wilL  The  abbot  could  not  or* 
dain  any  thiog  whioh  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  authority  which  he  exercised  was  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
conanlting  all  the  monka  assembled  in  a  oouncil  or  chapter  upon  all 
important  buunesa;  and  even  in  small  matters  he  can  never  act 
without  the  adriee  of  the  principal  memheiai  Hia  permanent 
council  is  composed  of  deans,  or  elders  chosen  by  the  monka  them- 
aelvesy  not  by  order  of  seniority,  but  for  their  merit,  charged  with 
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assisting  the  abbot,  by  shariog  with  him  the  weight  of  goyemment. 
He  can,  with  their  advice,  designate  a  prior,  or  provost,  to  act  aa 
his  lieatenant.  He  is  himself  elected  by  all  the  monks  of  the  mon- 
astery without  any  restriction  on  their  choice  among  the  members^ 
whether  old  or  new  comers.  Once  elected,  his  authority  ceases 
only  with  life,  unless  an  evidently  unworthy  person  receives  the 
election,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  intervene. 

The  absolate  authority  of  the  abbot,  fixed  in  a  rule  which  he  can 
not  modify  or  transgress,  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting 
either  an  elect  number  or  the  whole  body  of  his  subordinates  upon 
all  business,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  the  election,  in  which  the 
electors  are  all  competent,  all  free,  and  all  personally  interested  in 
the  result — makes  the  chief  in  reality  the  servant  of  all  those  he 
commanded.  In  combination  of  authority,  at  once  absolute,  per- 
manent, and  elective,  with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  advice  of 
the  whole  community,  and  of  acting  solely  in  its  interests,  there 
was  a  principle,  to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  past  or 
existing  legislation,  which  gave  an  irresistible  force  to  the  com* 
munity,  strong  in  the  concentration  of  wills  possessed  by  abnegation 
and  concentrated  towards  one  sole  end,  under  a  single  hand,  which 
was  ruled  and  controlled  in  its  turn  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
already  tested,  and  respected  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  on 
whom  and  through  him,  that  will  was  exerted. 

The  monastery,  like  a  citadel  always  besieged,  was  to  have  within 
itself  gairdens,  a  mill,  a  bakery,  and  various  workshops,  in  order 
that  no  necessity  of  material  life  should  occasion  the  monks  to 
leave  its  walls*  A  certain  number  of  the  Religious,  whom  the 
abbot  judged  worthy,  might  be  raised  to  the  priesthood  for  the 
spiritual  service  of  the  house,  without  ceasing  on  that  account,  to  be 
subject  to  ordinary  discipline.  By  slow  degrees  all  monks  were,  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  their  orders  from  Rome,  elevated  from 
the  lay  condition  to  the  title  and  standing  of  the  Regular  Clergy, 
in  opposition  to  the  Secular  Clergy. 

One  monk  was  charged  under  the  title  of  cellarer,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  the  distribution  of 
food,  the  care  of  the  hospital,  and  all  the  details  of  material  life. 
To  the  poor  and  the  stranger  the  most  generous  hospitality  was  en- 
joined— and  were  exercised  without  disturbing  the  solitude  of  the 
monks,  or  the  silence  of  their  cloisters.  **•  Let  every  stranger  be 
received,"  says  the  rule,  "^  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself;  for  it  is 
Christ  himself  who  shall  one  day  say  to  us,  '  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  not  in.' " 
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There  wm  do  individoal  property  in  anj  member  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  aa  no  indlTidoal  will,  different  from  and  independ* 
ent  of  the  whole.  In  the  reciprocal  tie  of  all  its  members  by  the 
solemn  engagements  of  the  vow,  he  forever  relinquished  all  his  pos- 
sessions, either  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  mon- 
astery itself— reserving  nothing  to  himself,  possessing  nothing  of 
his  own,  not  even  tablets,  or  a  pen  for  writing. 

The  rule  regulates  the  admission,  tries  the  vocation,  and  binds 
the  consciences  of  those  who  came  to  sacrifice  their  will  and  patri- 
mony to  God.  It  recognizes  two  classes  of  candidates — (1)  Chil- 
dren confided  in  their  youth  by  their  parents  to  the  monastery,  or 
received  by  the  charity  of  the  monks,  whose  education  is  pre- 
scribed with  minute  solicitude.  (2)  Young  men,  and  adults  who 
came  out  of  the  world  to  enter  the  cloister.  These  were  not  ad- 
mitted at  once — the  rules  orduning  that  they  should  be  left  out  for 
four  or  five  days  to  try  their  perseverance.  If  they  persevered, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  guest  chamber,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days  into  the  novitiat$,  ^  Here  the  novice  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  old  monk,  who  was  chai^ged  faithfully  to  report  the 
diflSculties,  humiliations,  and  discomforts  in  the  hard  path  of  mon- 
astic obedience,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  was  inclined 
to  persevere,  the  entire  rule  was  read  to  him,  concluding  in  these 
words:  'Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  wouldst  fight;  if  thou 
canst  observe  it  enter;  if  thou  canst  not,  depart  in  freedom f 
Three  times  during  the  year  of  novitiate  this  trial  was  renewed,  and 
when  the  year  was  expired,  if  the  novice  persevered,  he  was  warned 
that  shortly  the  power  of  leaving  the  monastery  would  be  lost,  and 
the  rule  which  he  had  only  accepted  thus  far  after  mature  delibera- 
tion,  would  become  binding.  If  he  still  adhered  to  his  original 
purpose,  he  was  introduced  into  the  oratory  in  presence  of  all  the 
community,  where,  before  God  and  his  saints,  he  promised  stability^ 
or  perpetual  residence,  and  also  reformation  of  his  morals,  and  obe- 
dience, nnder  pains  of  eternal  damnation.  With  a  declaration  of 
this  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  placed  upon  the  altar,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  of  the  brethren,  begging  them  to  pray 
for  him ;  and  he  was  henceforth  considered  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  was  the  general  spirit  and  foundation  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  The  rule  itself  is  composed  of  seventy-three  chapters : — 
nine  touch  on  the  general  duties  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks ; 
thirteen  upon  worship  and  the  divine  services ;  twenty-nine  upon 
discipline,  fiiults,  and  penalties;  ten  upon  internal  administration  of 
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ike  iDonastery ;  twelve  upon  variooa  sfibjecta,  anch  as  the  reoeption 
of  guesta,  tbe  oondnct  of  the  brethren  while  traveling.  Montalem- 
bert  closes  his  notice  of  the  Rule  as  follows: 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  hand  of  Benedict  traced  all 
those  minute  regulations,  and  nothiiig  han  been  found  more  fit  to  strengthen 
the  religious  spirit  and  monastic  life.  The  most  admire^  Vid  effectual  retbnns 
have  scarcely  had  any  other  aim  than  to  lead  back  the  regular  clergy  to  a  code 
of  which  time  lias  only  confirmed  the  wisck>m  sn4  increased  the  autbaiity. 

Among  all  tliese  details  of  the  rule,  the  Scrupulous  care  which  the  (egiqUtor 
has  taken  to  bind  the  Keligious  to  tne  careful  celebration  of  divine  worehi|]^ 
acDOTG^ing  to  the  liturgicat  usage  of  the  Boman  church,  is  speciaUj  remarkablsL 
They  were  to  give  tl^emselves  to  pJTsyor,  chanted  i^oud  by  the  cpmmiu4ty^ 
first  in  the  night,  at  vigils,  which  began  about  two  in  the  morning  and  contin- 
ued until  dawn ;  then  six  times  during  the  dav*-«t  prime,  tierce,  sezte,  none% 
v^p^rs^  and  compline.  The  hund^  ^nd  fiity  psalms  of  D^yid  were  diyided 
among  these  seven  services  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  psalter  snould  be 
ohanted  everj  week ;  and  this  prayer  In  common  was  not  to  intempt  mental 
devotion,  which,  during  the  remaining  time,  was  to  be  idi\oi^  sn4  simple. 
'  Then  comes  these  noble  rules  oif  sobriety,  which,  as  ^ssuet  says,  take  eveij 
thing  superfluous  Ihun  natwe,  and  spare  her  aU  anxiety  in  respect  to  thai 
wJtiidb  is  necessairyf  and  which  are  but  a  reprodii^ctioji  of  the  customs  of  the 
first  Christians.  To  serve  each  other  by  turns  in  cooking  and  at  the  table ;  to 
eat^  in  silence,  listening  to  the  reading  of  some  pious  book,  of  two  cooked 
dishes  and  one  uncookec^  with  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  hemnc  of  wine,  whether 
tiiey  made  two  meals  in  the  aay  or  only  one ;  to  abstain  from  all  flesh  of  quad- 
nipeds ;  and  to  increase  the  number  and  severity  of  the  fiists  appointed  by  the 
Church.  To  have  fi>r  clothing  only  a  tunk^  with  a  cowl  for  the  dioir,  and  a 
s^pulary  for  work :  this  was  nothing  else  than  the  hooded  irock  of  the  plow- 
man and  shepherdiB,  borrowed  fW>m  that  of  the  skives  of  psgan  tunes,  sech  as 
CoIumeUa  hM  described.  To  sleep  in  one  general  dormiU»7;  to  sleep  buA  lit- 
tle, and  always  in  their  clothes  and  ^oes ;  and  finally,  to  keep  ^n  almost  con- 
tinual silenoe' during  the  whole  day.  Such  were  the  minute  and  salutary  rego* 
lations  which  authorized  Benedict  to  dechMe  that  the  Ufo  of  a  monk  ou^  ^ 
be  a  perpetual  Lent. 

And  there  were  other  rules  stiH  better  adapted  to  rool  out  fitnn  the  hearts 
€f  the  Eeligious  even  the  lasjt  aUorements  of  priide^  Tol^uousneis,  and,  ava- 
rice. They  could  not  receive  either  letter  or  present^  even  from  tljieir  nearest 
relatives,  without  the  permission  of  the  abbot.  In  accepting  the  n*le,  they 
pledged  themselves  beforehend  to  bear  patiwitly  pnUao  and  homiliatwg  pen- 
ances for  the  smallest  faults,  and  even  corporeal  punishment,  in  case  of  mur- 
muring or  repetition  of  the  oflbnae,  and  this  whne  still  subject  to  temporary 
ezeommupuiation  and  final  exclusba.  But  men^  appaared  by  the  si^e  of  se- 
verity: the  excluded  brother  who  desired  to  return,  propusii^  amendment 
was  Co  bo  received  anew,  and  three  times  in  suocession,  before  he  was  banished 
forever  from  the  communi^. 

However,  in  going  back  to  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  deserti 
Benedict  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  preamble  of  his  rule,  as  has  been  seen, 
that  he  believed  he  had  ordained  nothing  too  hard  or  too  ditBcuH  to  be  fet 
lowed ;  and  he  ends  by  decUring  th^t  it  was  oplj  ^  liUk  Ifpginmng^  a  modest 
introduction  to  Christian  perfection. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  foeUires  of  thia  famous  oede,  which  has  nM 
so  many  souls  for  so  many  ages,  and  which  altliough  it  has  lost  almost  all  its, 
subjects,  remains,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of 
Christian  geniua  Compared  to  the  previous  dsiental  rtdes,  its  bears  that  seal 
of  Boman. wisdom,  sod  tha^  adfftptatioa  to  'Westom  custom^  which  has  made 
it,  according  to  the  idea  of  Grego^  the  Great,  a  masterpiece  of  clearness  and 
discretion,  in  which  Judges  who  are  above  all  sospknon  have  not  hesitated  to 
recognize  a  character  of  good  sense  and  gentleness^  humanity  and  moderation^ 
superior  to  every  thing  that  could  be  found  up  to  that  time  in  either  Roman  or 
Barbarian  laws^  or  in  the  habits  of  civil  society. 
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When  we  refieet  that  all  the  other  monastic  Byatema,  not  only  of 
the  {MWt,  bat  even  of  the  present  day,  are  bet  modifications  of  this 
same  rule,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  brain,  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  genius  of  the  solitary  hermit  of  Monte  Gassinoi  we  are 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  resnlts  which  hate 
sprung  from  so  simple  an  origin.  That  St  Benedict  had  any  pre* 
sentiment  of  tiie  future  glory  of  his  orderi  there  is  no  sign  in  his 
rule  or  his  life.  He  was  a  great  and  good  maut  and  he  produced 
that  comprehensive  rule  simply  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  imme^ 
diale  folIower%  without  a  thought  beyond.  But  it  was  blessed^ 
and  grew,  and  prosperedt  mightily  in  the  world.  He  has  been  called 
the  Moses  of  a  fiiTOred  people;  and  the  comparison  is  not  inapt^ 
for  he  led  his  order  on  up  to  the  very  bordets  of  the  protnifted 
oonntry,  and  after  his  death,  which,  like  that  of  Moses,  tt>ok  pbeo 
within  sight  of  their  goal,  Ihey  fought  their  way  through  the  hoe* 
tile  wilds  of  barbarism^  until  those  nien  wlio  had  eonquered  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Europe  lay  at  their  ftet,  bound  in  the  fetteia 
of  spiritual  subjection  to  the  cross  Of  Christ  The  ^iid  races  of 
Scandinavia  came  pouring  down  npon  Southern  Burope  in  onto  vart 
march  of  extermination,  slayiog  and  destroying  aa  they  advanced^ 
sending  before  them  the  terror  of  that  doom  which  might  be  seen 
in  the  desolation  which  lay  behind  them )  but  they  Ml,  vanquishdd 
by  the  power  of  the  artsy  of  God^  who  sallied  forth  iil  tuhi  t6  re- 
oonquer  the  world,  and  fighting  not  with  the  weajJons  of  fire  aid 
sword^  but,  like  Christian  soktiers,  ^rt  about  with  truth,  and  lunr* 
ing  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness^  fhe^  subdued  these  wild 
iBcea,  who  had  crashed  the  conqoerora  of  ikb  earth,  and  rested  ndl 
mftil  they  had  atorm^d  the  stronghold,  and  planted  the  cross  tri^t 
wnphantly  upon  the  citadel  of  an  aneiefnt  paganism.  Time  rolM 
OB|  and  the  glootti  of  a  long  age  of  darkness  fell  upon  a  worid  whose 
glory  lay  buried  under  Roman  hitns.  Science  had  gohto,  liieratare 
had  vanished,  art  had  flOwn,  and  me'n  groped  about  in  vain  in  Uiat 
dense  dafknest  for  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  them  in  tUeir  sorrow. 
The  castle  of  the  powerful  baron  rose  gloomily  above  them,  arid 
with  spacious  moat,  dense  walls,  and  battlemented  towers,  frowned 
orainoaaly  upon  the  world  which  Uy  abject  at  its  feci  In  slavery 
mefi  were  bom,  and  in  slavery  they  lived.  They  pandered  to  the! 
Uclentiousness  and  violence  of  bim  who  held  their  Kves  in  his  handa^ 
and  fed  them  only  to  fight  and  &U  at  his  bidding.  But  far  away 
from  Uie  castle  there  aroae  another  boildingf  massive^  aolid,  and 
ationi^  not  frowning  with  battlemeinled  towers,  nor  isolated  by 
bfoad  moats;  bat  with  open  gpst^  and  a  heaHy  welcbma  to  att 
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comers,  stood  the  monastery,  where  lay  the  hope  of  humanity,  as 
in  a  safe  asylum.  Behind  its  walls  was  the  church,  and  clustered 
around  it  the  dwelling-places  of  those  who  had  left  the  world,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  that  church,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  sonls.  Far  and  near  in  its  vicinity  the  land  hore  witness 
to  assiduous  culture  and  diligent  care,  hearing  on  its  fertile  bosom 
the  harvest  hope  of  those  who  had  labored,  which  the  heavens 
watered,  the  sun  smiled  upon,  and  the  winds  played  over,  until  the 
heart  of  man  rejoiced,  and  all  nature  was  big  with  the  promise  of 
increase.  This  was  the  refuge  to  which  religion  and  art  had  fled. 
In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  its  cloisters  science  labored  at  its  problems 
and  perpetuated  its  results,  uncheered  by  applause  and  stimulated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  the  pursuit  Art  toiled  in  the  church, 
and  whole  generations  of  busy  fingers  worked  patiently  at  the 
decoration  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  The  pale,  thoughtful 
monk,  upon  whose  brow  genius  had  set  her  mark,  wandered  into 
the  calm  retirement  of  the  library,  threw  back  his  cowl,  buried 
himself  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  history,  or  divinity,  and  trans- 
ferred his  thoughts  to  vellum,  which  was  to  molder  and  waste  in 
darkness  and  obscurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely  monk's  grave, 
and  be  read  only  when  the  spot  where  he  labored  should  be  a  heitp 
of  ruins,  and  his  very  name  a  controversy  among  scholars. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  truth,  that  in  this  building, 
when  the  world  was  given  up  to  violence  and  darkness,  was  gar- 
nered up  the  hope  of  humanity ;  and  these  men  who  dwelt  there 
in  contemplation  and  obscurity  were  its  faithful  guardians ; — and 
this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  that  great  order  whose 
foundation  we  have  been  examining.  The  Benedictines  were  the 
depositaries  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  they  gathered  books  together, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  silence  of  their  cells,  and  they  pro- 
served  in  this  way  not  only  the  volumes  of  sacred  writ,  but  many 
of  the  works  of  classic  lore.  They  started  Gothic  architecture — 
that  matchless  union  of  nature  with  art — they  alone  had  the  secrets 
of  chemistry  and  medical  science ;  they  invented  many  colors ; 
they  were  the  first  architects,  artists,  glass-stainers,  carvers,  and  mo- 
saic workers  in  medieval  times.  They  were  the  original  illumina- 
tors of  manuscripts,  and  the  first  transcribers  of  books;  in  fine^ 
they  were  the  writers,  thinkers,  and  workers  of  a  dark  age,  who 
wrote  for  no  applause,  thought  with  no  encouragement,  and  worked 
for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too,  waxed  mighty ;  kings  trembled 
before  their  denunciations  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger 
fied  to  their  altars  for  safety ;  and  it  was  an  English  king  who  made 
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a  pilgrimage  to  their  sbrinesy  and,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  five 
Benedictine  monks,  bared  his  back,  and  submitted  himself  to  be 
sconrged  as  a  penance  for  his  crimes* 

Nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  hare  rolled  by  since  the  great 
man  who  founded  this  noble  order  died ;  and  he  who  in  after  years 
compiled  the  "  Saxon  Chronicle,"  has  recorded  it  in  a  simple  sen- 
tence, which,  amongst  the  many  records  of  that  document,  we  may 
at  least  believe,  and  which  will  conclude  the  chapter — '  This  year 
St  Benedict  the  Abbot,  father  of  all  monks,  went  to  heaven.* 

OFTICBBS  or  A  MONASTIO  BSTABUBBIIXMT. 

The  head  and  ruler  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  was  the  abbot — and  his 
election  and  installation  were  events  of  great  moment,  not  onlj  in  the  estab- 
lishment, bat  to  all  the  country  round  about  In  its  palmy  days,  he  ranked  as 
peer,  and  tite  monarch  himself  could  not  enter  the  gates  without  the  abbofii 
permission.  The  next  man  in  oifioe  to  the  abbot  was  the  prior,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior,  was  invested  with  full  powers ;  but  on  other  occasions 
his  jurisdiction  was  limited — in  some  monasteries  he  was  assisted  by  sub- 
priors,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  institution  and  number  of  its  inmates. 
After  the  prior  in  rank  came  the  precentor  or  chanter,  an  oflSce  only  given  to  a 
monk  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  monastery  fiom  a  child.  He  had  the 
supervision  of  the  choral  service,  the  writing  out  the  tables  of  divine  service 
for  the  monks,  the  correction  of  mistakes  in  chanting,  which  he  led  off  from  his 
place  in  the  center  of  the  choir;  he  distributed  the  robes  at  festivals,  and  ar- 
ranged processions.  The  cellarer  was  intrusted  with  the  food,  drink,  eta,  of 
the  monastery,  also  with  the  masers  or  drinking  cups  of  the  monks,  and  all 
other  vessels  used  in  the  cellar,  kitchen,  and  refectory ;  he  Had  to  attend  at  the 
refectory  table,  and  collect  the  spoons  after  dinner.  The  treasurer  had  diarge 
of  the  documents,  deeds  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  monastery;  he  received 
the  rents,  paid  all  the  wages  and  expenses,  and  kept  the  accounts.  The  sacris- 
tan^s  duties  were  connected  with  the  church ;  he  had  to  attend  to  the  altar,  to 
carry  a  lantern  before  the  priest,  as  he  went  from  the  altar  to  the  lectum,  to 
cause  the  bell  to  be  rung ;  he  took  charge  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  in  use,  pre- 
pared the  host,  the  wine,  and  the  altar  bread.  The  almoner*s  duty  was  to  pro- 
vide the  monks  with  mats  or  hassocks  for  their  feet  in  the  church,  also  matting 
in  the  chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  dormitory  stairs;  he  was  to  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  distribute  lUms  amongst  them,  and  in  the  winter,  warm  clothes  and 
shoes.  After  the  monks  had  retired  from  the  refectory,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
round  and  collect  any  drink  left  in  the  maxers  to  be  given  away  to  the  poor. 
The  kitchener  was  filled  by  a  different  monk  every  wedc,  in  turn,  and  he  had  to 
arrange  what  food  was  to  be  cooked,  go  round  to  the  infirmary,  visit  the  side 
and  provide  for  them,  and  superintend  the  labors  of  his  assistants.  The  in- 
firmarer  had  care  (^  the  sick ;  it  was  his  oiBoe  to  administer  to  their  wants,  to 
give  them  their  mealsi  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds  every  night  after 
the  service  of  complin.  A  person  was  generally  appointed  to  tliis  duty  who,  in 
ease  of  emergency,  was  competent  to  receive  the  confession  of  a  sick  man. 
The  porter  was  generally  a  grave  monk  of  mature  age;  he  had  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  gate  when  he  delivered  messages,  or  was  compelled  to  leave  his  post 
The  chamberlain's  business  was  to  look  after  the  beds,  bedding,  and  shaving 
room,  to  attend  to  the  dormitory  windows,  and  to  have  the  chambers  swept, 
and  the  straw  of  the  beds  changed  once  every  year,  and  under  his  supervision 
was  the  tailoiy,  where  dothes,  etc.,  was  made  and  repaired.  There  were  other 
offices  connected  with  the  monastery,  but  these  were  the  principal,  and  next  to 
these  came  the  monks  who  formed  the  convent  with  the  lay  brethren  and 
novtees. 

We  give  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  eartier  Benedictine  Abbeys. 
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IHTBiOINJOnOV.* 

Thb  monastic  life,  so  eommonlj  regarded  in  these  later  times  as 
phantasy,  was  once  a  fact,  a  great  aniTersal  feet;  it  was  a  feet  for 
twelre  or  thirteen  centuries;  and  when  we  remember  that  it 
extended  its  influence  from  the  snnny  heights  of  Palestine  across 
Sorope,  to  the  wild,  bleak  shores  of  western  Ireland ;  that  it  did 
more  in  the  world  for  the  formation  and  embellishment  of  modem 
civilization  than  all  the  goTcmments  and  systems  of  life  that  accom- 
panied it  in  its  course ;  that  the  best  portions  of  ancient  literature, 
the  materials  of  history,  the  secrets  of  art,  are  the  pearls  torn  from 
its  treasure  house,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  feet  the  mon- 
astic life  must  have  been  at  one  time.  .  •  .  When  laws  were  badly 
administered,  and  the  country  often  torn  by  internal  contentions, 
and  always  subject  to  the  violence  of  marauders,  it  was  absolutely 
pecessary  that  there  should  be  some  asylum  for  those  thoughtful, 
retiring  spirits  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  times,  were  exposed  to  all  its  dangerous  vicissitudes.  In  an 
age,  too,  when  the  country  possessed  no  literature,  the  contempla- 
tive and  the  learned  had  no  other  means  of  existence  than  by  retir> 
ing  to  the  cloister,  safe  out  of  the  reach  of  the  jealous  superstition 
of  ignorance  and  the  wanton  barbarity  of  uncouth  violence.  The 
monastery  then  was  the  natural  home  of  these  beings — ^the  deserted, 
tiie  oppressed,  the  meek  spirit  who  had  been  beaten  in  the  world's 
conflict,  the  untimely  born  son  of  genius,  the  scholar,  the  devotee, 
all  found  a  safe  shelter  and  a  genial  abode  behind  the  friendly  walls 
of  these  cities  of  refuge.  There,  too,  lay  garnered  up,  as  a  priceless 
hoarding  for  fature  ages,  the  sacred  oracles  of  Christianity,  and  the 
rescued  treasures  of  ancient  lore ;  there  science  labored  at  her  mys* 
tic  problems ;  and  there  poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  developed 
and  perpetuated ;  in  fine,  all  that  the  world  holds  as  most  oxcellenti 
all  that  goes  toward  the  foundation  and  adornment  of  modem 
society,  treasured  up  in  the  monastery  as  in  an  ark,  rode  in  safety 
over  the  dark  floods  of  that  medieval  deluge  until  the  waters  sub* 
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sided,  and  a  new  world  appearing  from  its  depths,  violent  hands 
were  laid  npon  those  costly  treasares,  which  were  torn  from  their 
hiding  places  and  freely  scattered  abroad,  whilst  the  representatives 
of  those  men  who,  in  silence  and  with  prayer,  had  amassed  and 
cherished  tbesif  weie  branded  as  useless  idlers,  their  hones  broken 
np,  and  themselves  dispersed,  with  no  mercy  for  their  errors  and  no 
gratitude  for  their  labors,  to  seel  the  scanty  charities  of  a  hostile 
world.  Beside  being  the  tnUUe  «f  mi  and  science,  the  monastery 
was  %  grsrt  $xyi  lassiefieieBi  esgins  ior  the  ^isysMrticm  of  pvBlic 
Sharif.  At  its  tefretocy  ]iilehe»  ike  poot  wevs  alwi^  cheetMIy 
welooned,  gsasisisly  treated^  «id  penodiiaaUy  retieved ;  in  fine,  tht 
•are  of  the  p»er  wtas  »ot  ♦nly  fegacded  as  a  solenm  duty,  bnt  was 
nodeftaksii  witb  the  nosi  cbeeifial  devotion  and  the  most  wut^ 
nutlinsE  Viftl. 


Hic  foQttdaliim  i>f  the  AU>ey  t>f  €r1as4onb«xry  is  lost  in  the  tifr' 
dltions  and  liegeiMh  eC  the  IraosHietti  period  of  British  history 
frs«i  Droidisni  1»  Chrisdssii^,  soim  «f  them  earrying  back  tlss 
4ale  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  aind  olhers  to'  PUtip  the  Apostle,  a»4 
a  still  larger  vumfcer,  fixing  here  the  site  e^  the  first  Christian 
shapel  in  Bng^and  in  an  ediiee  ^  wattles  and  twigs,  which  w«s 
swrronnded  ^  a  more  s«b«laatlat  stiiictnre  s^ovt  Ibe  year  1 M. 
In  tbo  year  439  9t.  Palriek  visiled  the  lioly  spot,  repaired  Iflis 
obapel,  and  evganised  the  eteigy  into  a  monavtK  society,  of  whidi 
be  became  tiMd  first  Abbel  in  580,  6t  David,  Archbishop  «f 
Menevia,  and  niNte  of  King  Aithnr,  add^4  to  the  bolldings,  and 
here,  according  to  Caniden,  the  n«ble  hero  of  the  Britons  fonnd  n 
peaceful  grave.  In  <#05,  St  Angnstine  tiiongbt  the  establishment 
under  tho  rate  df  8t  Benedict ;  nod  twcn^-fianr  ysass  later,  Panliams» 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  enlarged  and  enisolied  the  principal  edifioss. 
It  was  endowed  by  various  kings  4md  pvelatea  with  hmds  and  priv«- 
lleges  from  tine  to  time,  nntU  the  nnmerons  bnildings  occnpied 
sixty  acres,  and  the  soil  had  beeone  the  bvrial  places  of  the  most 
eminent  famtles  in  tho  kingdom. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  oettlnry  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Glastonbury  was  in  the  plenitude  ef  its  mggnifieenoe  and  power.  It 
had  been  the  eynosuvefor  the  dvnotses  ef  all  nations,  who,  for  neariy 
eleven  centories,  fiodsed  in  <eiofwdB  to  its  fane — ^to  worship  at  its 
altars,  to  vnuesato  itBrelios,to  drink  in  health  at  its  sacred  well,  and 
to  gaze  in  rapt  wonder  nt  its  holy  thorn.  And  levcn  now,  in  these 
later  days,  though  tima  has  wasted  it,  though  fierce  fanaticism  has 


played  Its  csoMm  upon  it,  fltoogli  .nitblMi  tanchllistii  in  blind  igno* 
imtiM  luM  doepoiled  inanj  of  iti  bcsatiet,  it  «tiU  ftmidB  proud  in  ito 
rained -gnmdenr,  deiietit  aUko  of  Ibo  tfangei  of  dooi^,  the  devaste- 
tion  of  the  iconoeliity  endthe  wantonness  of  tte  ignorant  AHhongh 
not  a  single  ptdtaio,  but  only  m  inveatorial  deseriptioni  is  extant  <^ 
ttis  laigest  abbey  in  the  kingdom,  yet,  standing  amidst  He  silent 
nunsy  ihe  imagination  eaa  Ibrm  some  fiunt  idea  of  -what  it  most 
bare  been'  when  its  aisles  wese  Toeal  with  the  chant  of  its  many- 
voiced  choir,  iRlion  gorgeons  'pfoceeeions  moTod  gmndfy  through  its 
okustere,  and  irben  its  altars,  its  ohapels,  its  windows,  ite  pillim, 
-were  all  deooratod  witii  the  myriad  splendors  of  monaetie  est. 
Paseiog  in  at  the  great  western  entrance,  thronffh  a  lodge  kept  by 
A  gmre  1^  biotlier,  we  find  onrs^lves  in  a  little  world,  Ant  np  by  a 
high  wall  which  swept  ronnd  its  domains,  inclosing  an  area  of  ^roeOe 
than  aizty  aorsa.  The  eye  is  awrcated  at  onee  1>y  a  mqealic  pile  Of 
iHukUngyStretchiBg  itself  ont  in  the  dmpe  of  an  immense  cross,  from 
ihe  center  of  whoee  tmasept  ithore  liees^  high  tower.  The  exterior 
of  thia  building  is  pfofasely  deoocated  with  ail  the  weird  embelludi- 
ments  of  mediiBval  art  There,  in  scolptured  niehe,  stands  the  de- 
Yont  monarab,  sceptored  aad  crowned ;  the  templar  knigbt,  who  bad 
£dlea  nnder  an  orientri  sun  figbtii^  for  the  cross ;  -the  mitred  abbot, 
wilyb  bis  crosier.;  the  saint  with  Us  emblem ;  the  martyr  with  Us 
-palm ;  scenes  from  Sacred  Writ ;  the  apoetles;  the  CTangeliats }  pet- 
jifled  idlegories  and  scolptored  story ;  and  tboBi  clnsteriif  aronnd 
.and  intertwining  itself  with  aU  thoBe  scenes  and  representations  of 
the  w<rtld  of  man,  were  ornamental  dences  called  from  the  world 
cof  naUiie.  A  splendid  monvmeiit  of  the  genios  of  those  medioral 
tames  wkoee  mighty  oalhedrals  .stand  before  as  now  like  massire 
,poems  or  grareo  history,  -Whole  niea  miqr  read,  as  it  were,  from  a 
aenlptured  page,  the  chlvkbons  doings  of  departed  heroes,  the  loOg 
ftale  of  the  history  of  IheOhnrdi— of  her  woes,  her  trimnpfas,  bir 
jnar^rrs,  and  her  saints— a  deathless  picture  of  actnal  existence,  as 
rthoQ^  some  heaven-sent  spirit  had  oome  npoa  the  earth,  and  with 
a  magic  stroke  petrified  into  the  gmphic  stillnees  of  atone  a  whole 
world  of  life  and  Kving  things.  The  length  of  the  nave  of  thia 
jshniidi,  beginning  from  St  Joseph's  chapel  (which  we  shall  presently 
-BoCiae,  and  whidi  was  an  additional  bniMing)  np  to  the  cross,  was 
180  feet,  the  great  tower  was  40  fiset  in  breadth,  and  the  transepts 
.<m  citibor  side  of  it  each  45  feet  in  leiigth,  the  dioir  was  IdO  feet; 
its  entire  length  from  east  to  west  was  4il0  feet ;  and  if  we  add  the 
appended  St  Joseph's  dhq^el,  we  hare  a  range  of  buildmg  5S0  feet 
in  length. 
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Taming  from  the  contemplation  of  this  external  grandem*,  we 
:  come  to  a  etructare  which  foitnB  the  extreme  west  of  the  abbejr 
— a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  entrance  on 
the  north  is  a  noasterpiece  of  art,  being  a  portal  consisting  of  fbnr 
semicircalar  arches,  receding  and  diminishing  as  they  recede  into 
the  bod  J  of  the  wall,  the  four  fasci»  profosel  j  decorated  with  sculp- 
tured representations  of  personages  and  scenes,  varied  by  running 
patterns  of  tendrils,  leases,  and  other  natural  objects.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  attention  upon  entering  is  the  beantifbl  tri- 
arial-mullioned  window  at  the  west(»ii  extremity,  with  its  semicircu- 
lar head ;  opposite,  at  the  eastern  end,  another,  corresponding  in  siie 
and  decoration,  throws  its  lights  upon  the  altar.  On  both  the  north 
.  and  south  sides  of  the  church  are  four  uniform  windows,  rising  loftily 
•till  their  summits  nearly  touch  the  vaulting:  underneath  these  are 
four  sculptured  arches,  the  paneling  between  them  adorned  with 
'painted  representations  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven;  the  flooring  was  a  tesselated  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles, 
each  bearing  an  heraldic  device,  or  some  allegorical  or  historical 
subject.  Beneath  this  tesselated  pavement  is  a  spacious  crypt, 
eighty-nine  feet  in  length,  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  ten  feet  high, 
provided  with  an  altar,  and  when  used  for  service  illuminated  by 
lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  however, 
with  its  softly-colored  light,  its  glittering  panels,  its  resplendent 
altars,  and  its  elegant  proportions,  is  a  beautiful  creation ;  but  only  a 
foretaste  or  a  prelude  of  that  full  glare  of  splendor  which  bursts 
upon  the  view  on  ascending  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  its  lower 
level  up  to  the  nave  of  the  great  abbey  church  itself,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St  Mary.  Arrived  at  that  point,  the  spectator  gaees 
upon  a  long  vista  of  some  four  hundred  feet,  including  the  nave  and 
choir;  passing  up  through  the  nave,  which  has  a  donble  line  of 
arches,  whose  pillars  are  profusely  sculptured,  we  come  to  the  central 
point  in  the  transept,  where  there  are  four  magnificent  Gothic  arches, 
which  for  imposing  grandeur  could  scarcely  be  equaled  in  the 
world,  mounting  up  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  upon  which 
rested  the  great  tower  of  the  church.  A  portion  of  one  of  these 
arches  still  exists,  and  though  broken  retains  its  original  grrandeur. 

In  the  transept  running  north  and  south  from  this  point  are  four 
beautifully  decorated  chapels,  St  Mary's,  in  the  north  aisle;  St. 
Andrew's,  in  the  south ;  Our  Lady  of  Loretto's,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave;  and  at  the  south  angle  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
another  stood  just  behind  the  tower,  dedicated  to  St  Edgar :  in 
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each  of  these  are  altan  richly  adorned  with  glittenng  appointmeots, 
and  heaatifal  glass  windows,  stained  with  the  figures  of  their  patron 
siuntSy  the  apostles,  scriptural  scenes  or  episodes  from  the  hagiologj 
of  the  Chnrch ;  then,  running  in  a  straight  line  with  the  nave,  com- 
pleting the  gigantic  parallelograms,  is  the  choir,  whtfre  the  divine  office 
k  dulj  performed.  The  bodj  is  divided  into  stalls  and  seats  for  the 
ahhot^  the  officers,  and  monks.  At  the  eastern  extremity  stands  the 
high  ahar,  with  its  profusion  of  decorative  splendor,  whilst  over  it 
is  an  immense  stained-glass  window,  with  semicircular  top,  which 
pours  down  upon  the  altar,  and  in  fact  bathes  the  whole  choir,  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  in  a  sea  of  softened  many-colored  light 
The  flooring  of  the  great  church,  like  that  of  St.  Joseph^  is  com- 
posed of  encaustic  Norman  tiles,  inscribed  with  Scripture  sentences, 
heraldic  devices,  and  names  of  kings  and  bene&ctors.  Underneath 
the  great  church  is  the  crypt — a  dark  vault  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  two  rows  of  strong  massive  pillars,  into  which,  having 
descended  from  the  chnrch,  the  spectator  enters ;  the  light  of  his 
torch  is  thrown  back  from  a  hundred  different  points,  like  the  eyes 
of  serpents  glittering  through  the  darkness,  reflected  from  the 
bright  gold  and  silver  nails  and  decorations  of  the  coffins  that  lie 
piled  on  all  sides,  and  whose  ominous  shapes  can  be  just  faintly  dis- 
tinguished. This  is  the  weird  world,  which  exerts  a  mysterious 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  most  thoughtless — the  silent  world 
of  death  in  life;  and  piled  up  around  are  the  remains  of  whole 
generations  long  extinct  of  races  of  canonised  saints,  pious  kings, 
devout  queens,  mitred  abbots,  bishops,  nobles  who  gave  all  their 
wealth  to  lie  here,  knights  who  braved  the  dangers  of  foreign 
dimes,  the  power  of  the  stealthy  pestilence,  and  the  scimitar  of  the 
wild  Saracen,  that  they  might  one  day  come  back  and  lay  their 
bones  in  this  holy  spot  There  were  the  gilded  coffins  of  the  re 
nowned  abbots,  whose  names  were  a  mighty  power  in  the  world 
when  they  lived,  and  whose  thoughts  are  still  read  with  delight  by 
the  votaries  of  another  creed — the  silver  crosiers  of  bishops,  the 
purple  cloth  of  royalty^  and  the  crimson  of  the  noble — ^all  slumber- 
ing and  smoldering  in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  tomb,  but  flashing 
up  to  the  light  once  more  in  a  temporary  brilliancy,  like  the  last 
ball-room  effort  of  some  aged  beauty — ^the  aristocracy  of  death,  the 
coquetry  of  human  vanity,  strong  even  in  human  corruption. 

Amongst  the  denisens  of  this  dark  region  are— King  Arthur  and 
his  queen  Gkinever,  Coel  II.,  grandfather  of  Oonstantine  the  Great, 
Eentwyn,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  Edmund  L,  Edgar  and  Iron- 
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sides,  St  Dftvid  of  Wales,  and  81.  Crildaa,  beside  ntoe  bishdps,  &> 
teen  abtots,  and  many  oAem  of  note.  Boasoending  froni  thia 
gloomy  cavern  to  the  glories  of  tbe  great  cbiireb,  we  wander  among 
its  aisles,  and  as  we  gaae  upon  the  splendors  of  its  choir,  we  vefleet 
that  in  this  gorgeous  temple,  embellished  by  every  thing  that  arb 
and  science  could  contribute,  and  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  its 
holy  altar,  with  Ha  eonsecvated  host,.  iU-  dieriahed  leceptable  o£ 
saintly  relics,  and  its  sublime  mysteries,  did  these  devout  men, 
seven  times  a  day,  for  centuries^  assemble  for  prayer  and  worship. 
Aa  soon  as  the  oloek  had  toHed  out  the  hour  of  midnigbt,  when  idt 
the  iBst  of  the  world  was  rooked  in  slumber,  they  arose,  and  lodud 
in  silence  to  the  church,  where  tliey  remained  m  prayer  and  praise 
until  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  eliase  away  the  co»* 
stellations  of  the  nighty  and  then,  at'  stated  intervals  through  tb« 
rest  of  the  di^,  the  appointed  services  were  carried  on,,  so  that  Ae 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  was  spent  la  iUs  ehoir,  whose  vvry 
walls  were  vocal  with  psalmody  and  prayer.  ft>  was  a  gnmd  oiec* 
ing  to  the  Almighty  ef  homaq  wovk  and  human  life.  In  that  tean 
pie  was  gathered  aa  a  rich  oblation*  every  thing  that  the  united  labor 
of  ages  conld  create  and  collect ;  strong  hands  had  dug  out  ita 
foundations  in:  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  had  hewn  stubborn  rooka 
into  huge  blocks,,  and  piled  them  up  high  in  the  heavens,  had  6ab* 
joned  them  into  pillars  and  archea^  tnyriada  of  busy  'iageis  had 
hibopsd  for  ages  at  its  decoration,  until  avery  column,  every  oomice^ 
and  every  angle  b<^e  traces  of  patient  toll;  the  painter,  the  sculptor,, 
the  poet,  had  aU  contributed  to  ita  embellishmeat,  strength  crsated 
it,  genius  beautified  it,  and  the  eter-asceadxng  ineense  ef  hnraa» 
contrition,  human  adoration,  and  hiunan  priqref  eompkled  An 
gorgeous  sacrifice  which  those  devotees  ef  ni«di»val  iimea  etfevsd 
up  in  honor  of  hitti  whose  mysterious  presenco  Ihey  Tenetated  aa 
the  actual  and  real  inhabitant  of  their  holy  of  hoUesb 

Betracing  our  steps  ence  more  to  the  nave,  we  turn  to  take  on« 
lingering  glanee  ai  the  scene :  and  bete  the  full  beanty  and  niagnift- 
eence  of  the  edifice  bursts  upon  the  view,  tha*  eye  waadera  thtongk 
»  perfect  stony  forest  whose  stately  trees,  taken  at  &om»  moment 
when  their  tops,  bending  towaord  each  other  and  interlacing  them*^ 
selves,  had  been  petrified  hito  the  natural  beauty  of  the  ClodUe 
arch;  here  and  there  were  aeekided  spots  where  the  prismatb  light, 
ft*om  painted  windows^  danced  about  the  piUara  Mke  stagn^iag  sun- 
beams through  the  thick  foliage  of  a  forest  glade.  The  clusters  oC 
pillars  resembled  tho  gnarled  bark  of  old  forest  trees,  and  the 


gfonped  oruamente  of  thttir  ^ajHtals  were  the  pmnts  where  the 
tank  itoelf  spread  off  into  limbe  and  branches;  there  were  groves 
aad  labyrinths  rattning  fiir  awaj  into  the  imterior  of  this  scnYptnred 
woody  and  toworiag  high  in  the  center  were  those  fbnr  kings  of  the 
fovesti  whooe  tope  net  te  «p  in  the  heavenft— the  tme  heart  of  the 
soeBe,  from  whieh  every  thing  divcfgedi  and  with  which  every  thing 
mm  m  keeping.  Then,  at  the  qwetator  stands,  lost  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  spectade,  gaaag  in  nipt  wonder  at  the  dcy^painted  ceiling, 
or  at  some  fimtastic  gnarled  head  grinning  at  him  from  a  shady 
nook,  the  passii^  whim  of  some  medieval  bfain — a  faint  sigh,  as 
of  a  distant  wind,  steak  akxigthoae  stony  gtades,  gradually  increas- 
iog  in  volume^  until  presenily  the  Ml»  rich  tones  of  the  choir  burst 
fiffth,  the  organ  peals  out  it&  meto^ua  thnnder,  and  every  arch  and 
every  piUar  vibrates  with  nndiUataoiia  of  barmonions  sound,  just  as 
in  the  storm-shaken  forest  every  mighty  denizen  bends  his  massive 
branches  to  the  fierce  tempest  wind,  and  intones  his  deep  response 
to  the  wild  music  of  the  stona.  Before  the  power  of  that  music- 
tempest  every  thing  bowed,  aad  as  the  strahis  of  some  Gregorian 
ohant  or  the  dirge-like  mekMly  of  some  penitential  psahn  filled  the 
^diole  building  with  its  pathos,  every  figure  seemed  to  be  invested 
with  K/e,  the  mysterious  harmony  between  the  building  and  its  usee 
was  manifested,  the  paiated  figmee  on  the  windows  appeared  to 
join  in  the  straia,  a  celestial  cboras  of  apostles,  mart3rrs,  and  saints ; 
the  statues  in  their  nrichee  threw  ba^  the  melody;  the  figures  re- 
oiimng  on  the  tombs  seemed  to  raise  their  clasped  hands  in  silent 
response  to  its  power,  aa  though  moved  in  their  stony  slumber  by  a 
dream  of  solemn  sounds;  the  grotesque  figures  on  the  pillars  and 
in  Books  and  comers  chanted  the  dissonant  chords,  which  brought 
ont  more  boldly  the  general  harmony ;  every  arch,  with  its  entwined 
baachea  and  sculptured  foliage^  AoA  with  the  stormy  mebdy :  all 
instinct  with  sympathetic  lilb,  until,  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
away  in  fitful  gusts,  the  last  bteeKO  was  wafted,  the  painted 
fenns  became  dmnb,  the  stalaea  and  images  grew  rigid,  the  foliage 
waa  still,  all  the  sympathe^  vitality  fiided  away,  and  the  sacred 
giove  fell  into  its  silent  magttificeiieeu 

.  Attached  to  the  great  church  were  two  efilces  the  sacristy  and 
draieh  treasury.  In  the  former  were  kept  the  sacred  vestments^ 
dudieea,  etc,  in  use  daily ;  and  in  the  latter  were  kept  all  the  valu« 
ables,  such  as  saoted  rehea,  jewels  and  plate  not  in  use,  with  mitres, 
CMsiers,  cruoea,  and  peeterals;  there  was  also  a  eonfbssional  for 
tbeue  who  wished  to  use  it  before  geing  to  the  Alt«r.  '  The  care  of 
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these  two  offices  was  committed  to  a  monk  elected  by  thd  abbot,^ 
who  was  called  the  sacrist  Coming  oat  of  the  church  we  arrive  at 
the  cloisters,  a  square  place,  surrounded  by  a  corridor  of  pillarsy 
and  in  the  center  of  the  inclosuro  was  a  flower  garden — this  waa 
the  place  where  the  monks  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  certain 
hours  to  walk  up .  and  down.  In  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  cloister 
stood  the  chapter-house,  which,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  im*' 
portant  events  in  their  monotonous  lives,  deserves  a  description.  In 
this  spot  the  abbots  and  officers  of  the  monastery  were  elected,  ail 
the  business  of  the  house  as  a  body  was  discussed,  £salt8  were 
openly  confessed,  openly  reproved,  and  in  some  cases  corporal  pnn- 
ishment  was  awarded  in  the .  presence  of  the  abbot  and  whole  con* 
vent  upon  some  incorrigible  offender,  so  that,  beside  being  an 
assembling  room,  it  was  a  court  of  complaint  and  correction.  Ono< 
brother  could  accuse  another  openly,  when  the  matter  was  gone 
into,  and  justice  done.  In  all  conventual  institutions  it  was  a 
weekly  custom,  and  in  some  a  daily  one,  to  assemble  in  the  chapter- 
house after  one  of  the  morning  services  (generally  after  primes), 
when  a  sentence  from  the  rule  was  read,  a  psalm  sung,  and  business 
attended  to.  It  was  also  an  envied  burying  place ;  and  the  reader, 
as  he  stood  at  his  desk  in  the  chapter-house  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
stood  over  the  body  of  Abbot  Chinnock,  who  himself  perfected  ita* 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1303  by  Abbot  Fremont. 

In  the  interior,  lit  up  by  a  magnificent  stained-glass  window, 
there  were  three  rows  of  stone  benches  one  above  another.     On  the  - 
floor  there  was  a  reading  desk  and  bench  apart ;  in  a  platform  raised- 
above  the  other  seats  was  the  abbot^s  renowned  elbow  chair,  which 
extraordinary  piece  of  monastic  workmanship  excited  so  much 
curiosity  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.    In  the  middle  of  the- 
hall  was  a  platform  called  the  Judgment,  being  the  spot  where  cor- 
poral punishment,  when  necessary,  was  inflicted;   and  towering' 
above  all  was  a  crucifix,  to  remind  the  brethren  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ     In  another  alley  of  the  cloisters  stood  the  fratery,  or  apart-, 
ment  for  the  novices,  which  bftd  it^  own  refectory,  oonunon  room, 
lavatory,  and  dormitory,  and  was  governed  by  one  of  the  priors. 
Ascending  the  staircase,  we  come  to  ;a:igaUery  in  which  are  th^ 
library,  the  wardrobe,  the  common  hoa8e,.and  the  common  treasury. 
The  library  waa  the  first  in  England,  filled  with  ohoioe  and  valuable 
books,  which  had  been  given  to  the  monastery  from  time  to  time  in 
its  history  by  kings,  scholars^  and  devotees  of  all  classes ;  many  also 
were  transcribed  by  the  monks.     During  the  twelfth  centory^ 
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although  even  then  of  great  renown  in  the  world,  it  was  coDsidera- 
blj  augmented  by  Henricus  Blesaeous,  or  Henry  of  Blois  (nephew 
of  Henry  I.  and  brother  of  Stephen),  who  was  abbot.  This  royal 
scholar  had  more  books  transcribed  daring  his  abbacy  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  A  list  is  still  extant — '  De  libri»  quaa  Jffenricus 
fecit  troMcribere^  in  which  are  to  be  found  such  works  as  Pliny 
*De  Naturali  Hutoria,^  a  book  in  great  favor  at  that  time ;  '  Orig- 
inem  $uper  HpUtoku  Fauli  ad  RomavMn^  '  VUoi  Cofiarumy  ^Augut- 
ti»um  de  Trinitaie^  etc 

Here,  too,  as  in  every  monastic  library  in  the  kingdom,  was  that 
old  favorite  of  conventual  life,  and  still  fiivorite  with  many  a  lonely 
student, '  Boethiut  de  ConeolatoiM  PhUoeophke^^  and  many  a  great 
work  from  the  grim  solitude  of  a  prison  cell,  cherished,  too,  as  the 
link  which  connected  the  modern  Latinists  with  those  of  the  classic 
age.  Housed  up  in  that  lonely  comer  of  the  island,  the  Glaston- 
bury library  was  the  storehouse  of  all  the  learning  of  the  tiroes ; 
and  as  devotees  bent  their  steps  from  all  climes  toward  the  Glaston* 
bury  relics  and  the  Glastonbury  shrine,  so  did  the  devotees  of  genius 
lovingly  wander  to  the  Glastonbury  library. 

But  attached  to  the  library  was  a  department  common  to  all 
Benedictine  monasteries,  where,  during  long  centuries  of  ignorance, 
the  materials  of  modem  education  were  preserved  and  perpetuated ; 
this  oflSce  was  called  the  toriptorium,  or  domue  antiquartorum. 
Here  were  assembled  for  daily  labor  a  class  of  monks  selected  for 
their  superior  scholarship  and  writing  ability ;  they  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  anUquarii  and  the  Hbrarii :  the  former  were 
occupied  in  making  copies  of  valuable  old  books,  and  the  latter 
were  engaged  in  transcribing  new  ones,  and  works  of  an  inferior 
order.  The  books  they  copied  were  the  Scriptures,  always  in  pro- 
cess of  copying ;  missals,  books  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  works 
on  theology,  and  any  of  the  classics  that  fell  into  their  hands.  St. 
David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  devoted  much 
time  to  this  work,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  had  begun  to 
transcribe  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  letters  of  gold  with  his  own 
hand.  The  instruments  used  in  the  work  of  the  scriptorium  were 
pens,  chalk,  pumice-stone  for  rubbing  the  parchment  smooth ;  pen* 
knives,  and  knives  for  making  erasnres,  an  awl  to  make  dots,  a  ruler 
and  inkstand.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  by  the  transcriber,  the 
writing  was  always  beautifully  clear,  omissions  were  most  scmpu* 
lously  noted  in  the  maigins,  and  all  interlineations  were  mentioned 
and  acknowledged*    In  an  old  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Car- 
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melkes,  the  scribe  adds, '  T  hsve  signed  it  witb  flie  sign  feBowIng; 
and  made  a  certi^a  iiiterlineation  which  says  ^tedu^^  and  aaother 
which  says  ''  ardma,^  a&d  another  wfaieh  says  ^  ordSm^^  and  another 
which  says ''  ctreo.'*  *"  80  great  waa  the  care  they  took  to  ppesenre  tiie 
text  accurately,  and  fteeftom  interpolations.  Is  these  sechided  studies 
sprang  np  that  art,  the  most  charming  which  the  middle  ages  have 
handed  down  to  ns,  the  art  of  illiunination,  so  Tunly  imitated  by  the 
artists  of  the  present  day,  not  from  want  of  genius^  bat  from  want  of 
something  almost  indescribable  in  the  conception  and  execution,  a 
t«ae  and  presenration  of  color,  and  espeeially  of  the  gilding,  which 
was  essentially  peculiar  to  tke  old  monks^  who  most  have  possessed 
some  secret  both  of  oombinalion  and  fixmgof  coters  which  has  been 
lost  with  them.  Thia  elaborate  illnmination  was  devoted  to  religiona 
books,  psalms,  misaals^  and  prayer4>ooka;  in  other  works  the  first  kt>^ 
ten  of  chapters  wera  beantifbtty  iltomioated,  and  other  leading  letteia 
in  a  lesser  degree.  The  scribe  generally  left  spaoes  for  these,  as  thai 
was  the  dnty  of  another;  n  the  spaces  were  what  were  called 
'leading  letters,'  written  snail  to  gntde  the  ilhimtnator;  these  guide 
letters  may  still  be  detected  in  some  books.  So  great  was  the  love 
of  thia  art,  that  when  printii^  displaoed  the  labors  of  the  scribe,  it 
was  customary  for  a  long  time  to  have  the*  leading  letters  left  blank 
for  illumination.  Saeb  were  tiie  peculiar  labors  of  the  soriptorium^ 
and  to  encourage  &ose  who  de<Kcated  their  time  to  it,  a  special 
benediction  was  attached  to  the  offies,  and  posterity,  when  satirising 
the  monastic  fife,  would  do  wdl  to  remember  that  the  elegance  of 
the  satire  may  be  traced  back  again  to  tkese  labors^  which  are  the 
materials  for  the  edoeation  and  lefinemeat  of  modem  thought ;  ws 
get  onr  Bible  from  them,  we  got  o«r  classies  from  them,  and  bad 
not  such  ruthless  vandalism  been  exercised  by  these  over  zealous 
men  who  effected  their  dispersiouv  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tho 
learned  world  would  not  have  had  to  Ument  evor  the  lost  Deeadea 
of  Livy.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  ignorance  to  be  batbarons.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  fueling  which  prompted  a  Caliph 
Omar  to  bum  the  Alexandrian  Library  or  a  Totik  to  destroy  tiM 
achievements  of  Roman  art;  an4  the  fceliag  had  <mly  degenerated 
into  the  barbarity,  witbent  the  bravery,  when  it  revived  again  in  the 
person  of  our  arch-ioonoebst,  CnMnweH^  of  ehorsh*devastatiag  mem« 
oiy,  who,  however  great  bia  love  of  piety  may  have  'been,  must 
have  had  a  thorough  hatred  of  architeetnve.  The  care  of  the 
library  and  the  scriptorinm  wan  intrusted  to  the  librarian. 
Tbe  next  department  fai  the  gallery  waa  the  lava^ry,  fitted  up 
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itiA  yi  tfa#  appliaocM  for  iraahing;  tmd  wdj/dmng  this  room  was 
oiM  jmniiigod  for  akflving,  a.  doty  to  wfakli  ihm  monkB  paid  strict 
attmlaoa,  more  «ip«ciAli]r  i»  prtMsre  the  tonsure.  The  neict  roonx 
wee  the  wsrdrobef  where  their  erticlee  ef  detiiin^  end  bedding  were. 
fltored»  and  hi  an  inner  ohember  was  the  tailery,  where  a  number 
of  ]bj  brethren,  witli  a  Toealion  iBbr  Aat  nsefiil  oiaft^  wees  eontiually 
ilt  work^  making  and  npaiiftig  the  clothea  of  the  community.. 
These  two*  rooms  and  the  hivatorj  were  in  dwrge  of  the  camenk 
fins)  or  dwmberhnn.  The  last  abbot  who  sat  in  the  diair  of  GUh* 
tonbnrj  was,  as  we  shaU  see,  eleraled  from  tiaiis  hnmble  pontion  t9 
^t  prineely  dignity. 

The  common  room  was  the  next  ofllee,  and  tiiis  was  fitted  np  with 
benches  and  tables  ibr  the  general  use  ef  the  monks;  a  fire  was  also 
kept  bomiag  in  the  winter^  thoodf  one  allowed  for  general  par- 
poses.  The  last  efcambev  in  the  eorridor  waa  the  common  treasory^ 
a^  strong  reeeptaUe  for  leadj  menej  bdonging  to  the  monastery^ 
ckaiters,  regietera^  hooka,  and  aeoonnts  of  the  nbbey,  all  stored  up 
in  von  cbesta  In  addition  to  being  the  strong  room  of  the  abbej^, 
iihad  another  important  nse*  In  these  nncertain  times  it  waa  th« 
CHtom  for  both  noblea  and  gentrj  to  send  their  deeds,  fomily  papers^ 
and  sometimes  thmr  plate  and  money,  to  the  nearest  monastery^ 
where,  by  permMsion  of  the  abbot,  thqr  wero  mtrosted  to  the  case 
of  the  treasorsr  for  grsater  security;  in  the  wildest  honr,  when  the 
oaade  was  giren  np  to  five  and  sword,,  the  abbey  w«s  always  held  ia 
reeeronco ;  for,  independently  of  its  sairedl  chameter,  it  was  endeared 
to  the  peo{^  by  the  ftree«handed  ^susty  of  its  almonry  and  refeo- 
toiy  kitsfaen. 

Betradng  our  steps  along  the  oonidor,  and  ascending  another 
fight  of  stairs,  we  eomo  to  the  dormitory,  or  dortoir,  a  laige  pasa^ 
age  with  cells  on  either  side ;  each  monk  had  a  separate  chamber^ 
very  sbmIK,  ia  whioh^  there-  was  a  window,  hoi  no  chimney,  a  narrow 
bedstead,  foraished  with  a  straw  bod,  a  mattress,  a  bolster  of  straw, 
a.  oearse  blanket^  and  amg;  by  the  bedstead  was  a  prie-Dien,  or 
desk,  with  a  cmeiix  upon  i^  to  hnee)  ai  for  the  kst  and  prirate  de*' 
tiotions ;  another  desk  and  tabls^  with  shelves  and  drawers  for  books 
and  papers ;  in  the  middle  was  a  cresset,  or  stoaeHhrntem,  with  m 
hunp  in  it  to  giro  them  light  when  they  arose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  go  to  niatlne;  this  dqMntraent  aho  was  nnder  the  care  of 
the  ohambetlain*  One  mors  chamber  was  called  the  iDfirmasy^ 
whcrs  the  tdck  were  imrae^ately  remored,  and  treated  with  tho 
gieatest  alteation;  this  waa  ia  the  cha^  of  an  cAcer  called  the 
infirmarias. 
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We  now  descend  these  two  flights  of  stain,  issae  from  the  clois- 
ters, and,  bending  our  steps  to  the  south-west,  we  come  to  the  great, 
hall,  or  refectory,  where  the  whole  convent  assembled  at  meals. 
At  Glastonbury  there  were  seven  long  tables,  around  which,  and 
adjoining  the  walls,  were  benches  for  the  monks.  The  table  at  the 
upper  end  was  for  the  abbot,  the  priors,  and  other  heads,  the  two 
next  for  the  priests,  the  two  next  for  such  as  were  in  orders,  but  not 
priests,  and  such  as  intended  to  enter  into  orders ;  the  lower  table 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  abbot  was  for  such  as  were  to  take  orders 
whom  the  other  two  middle  tables  could  not  hold,  and  the  lower 
table  on  the  left  of  the  abbot  was  reserved  for  the  hiy  brethren.  In 
a  convenient  place  was  a  pulpit,  where  one  of  the  monks,  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  abbot,  read  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tester 
ment  in  Latin  every  day  during  dinner  and  supper.  The  routine 
of  dinner,  as  indeed  the  routine  of  all  their  meah,  was  ordered  by 
a  system  of  etiquette  as  stringent  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
poorest  and  smallest  Ckrinan  court  of  the  present  day.  The  sub- 
prior,  who  generally  presided  at  the  table,  or  some  one  appointed 
by  him,  rang  the  bell;  the  monks,  having  prevk>i\jBly  performed 
their  ablutions  in  the  lavatory,  then  came  into  the  great  hall,  and 
bowing  to  the  hi^  table,  stQod  in  their  places  till  the  sub-prior 
came,  when  they  resumed  their  seats ;  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  a  short 
service  followed  by  way  of  grace.  The  sub-prior  then  gave  the 
benediction,  and  at  the  end  they  uncovered  the  food,  the  sub-prior^ 
beginning ;  the  soup  was  then  handed  round,  and  the  dinner  pro- 
ceeded ;  if  any  thing  was  wanted  it  was  brought  by  the  cellarer,  or 
one  of  his  assistants,  who  attended,  when  both  the  bringer  and 
receiver  bowed.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished  the  cellarer  col- 
lected the  spoons ;  and  so  stringent  was  the  etiquette,  that  if  the 
abbot  dined  with  the  household  (which  he  did  occasionally)  he  was 
compelled  to  carry  the  abbot^s  spoon  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
others  in  his  left ;  when  all  was  removed  the  sub-prior  ordered  the 
reading  to  conclude  by  a  '  Tu  autem,'  and  the  reply  of  '  Dei  gratiasj 
The  reader  then  bowed,  the  remaining  food  was  covered,  the  bell 
was  rung,  the  monks  arose,  a  verse  of  a  psalm  was  sung,  when  they 
bowed  and  retired  two  by  two,  singing  Uie  'Miserere^' 

A  little  further  toward  the  south  stood  the  guest-house,  where  all 
visitors,  from  prince  to  peasant  were  received  by  the  hospitaler  with 
a  loss  of  peace,  and  entertained.  They  were  allowed  to  stay  two 
days  and  two  nights ;  on  the  third  day  after  dinner  they  were  ex- 
pected to  depart,  but  if  not  convenient  they  could  procure  an 
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^ztenaion  of  their  sUy  bj  application  to  the  abbot  This  hospi- 
tality, 80  generoasly  accorded,  was  often  abused  by  sons  of  donors 
and  descendants  of  benefoctois,  who  saddled  themselves  and  their 
retinues  upon  the  monasteries  frequently,  and  for  a  period  com* 
mensurate  with  the  patience  of  the  abbot ;  and  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent did  this  eril  g^w  that  statutes  were  enacted  to  relieve  the 
abbeys  so  oppressed.  Not  far  from  the  refectory,  toward  the  west, 
stood  the  abbot^s  private  apartments,  and  still  further  to  the  west 
.the  great  kitchen,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day ;  its 
capacity  may  be  imagined  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  frequently  to 
.provide  dinner  for  four  or  five  hnndred  guests;  but  the  arrange- 
ments and  service  of  the  kitchen  deserve  notice.  Every  monk  had 
to  serve  as  hebdomadary,  or  dispenser,  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint 
what  food  was  to  be  dressed  and  to  keep  the  accounts  for  the  week. 
Upon  taking  office,  he  was  compelled  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  breth- 
len,  and  upon  yielding  it  up  to  the  new  hebdomadary,  he  was 
obliged  to  see  that  alt  the  utensils  were  clean.  8t  Benedict  strictly 
enjoined  this  rule  upon  them,  in  order  that,  as  Christ  their  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  they  might  wash  each  others'  feet, 
and  wait  upon  eiich  others*  wants.  The  OlastOnbury  kitchen  is  the 
only  building  which  still  remains  entire;  it  was  built  wholly  of 
stone,  for  the  better  security  from  fire ;  on  the  outside  it  is  a  four- 
square, and  on  the  inside  an  eight-square  figure ;  it  had  four  hearths, 
was  twenty  feet  in  height  to  the  roof,  which  ran  up  in  a  figure  of 
eight  triangles ;  from  the  top  hung  suspended  a  huge  lantern. 

Attached  to  the  kitchen  was  the  almonry,  or  eleemosynarium, 
where  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  poor  people  of  Glastonbury 
and  its  neighborhood  were  liberally  relieved.  This  duty  was  com- 
mitted to  a  grave  monk,  who  was  called  the  almoner,  or  eleemosynar 
rius,  and  who  had  to  inquire  after  the  poor  and  sick.  No  abbots 
in  the  kingdom  were  more  liberal  in  the  dischaige  of  these  two 
duties  of  their  office,  hospitality,  and  almsgiving,' than  the  abbots 
of  Glastonbury.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  them  to  entertain 
600  guests  at  a  sitting,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
country,  and  the  loose  charge  of  riotous  feasting  which  has  been 
thoughtlessly  made  against  the  monastic  life  by  hostile  historians 
becomes  modified  when  we  recollect  that  in  that  age  there  were 
scarcely  any  wayside  inns  in  the  country,  and  all  men,  when  travel- 
ing, halted  at  the  monastery  and  looked  for  refire^ment  and  shelter 
as  a  matter  of  right;  neither  had  that  gUmomM  system  of  union 
wofk-hoQses  been  thought  o^  and  therefore  the  sick  and  the  poor 
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feU  At  once  to  tliA  eaie  of  the  monMtery,  wlieie  tbe  j  ym/n  dieer- 
fbU J  relieved  aiid  teadeify  tieated. 

LfiAt,  bat  not  kut,  was  iiie  dopaitmeat  for  Wts— Aoother  fiMle 
detached  eommanitj,  with  hi  own  vdieol-Toom,  donniioiy,  rafet- 
'tory,  hall,  etc.  One  of  the  nioBl»  presided  olrer  then.  They  wei^ 
taught  ChriitiaA  doctrine,  nrasio,  graminar,  and,  if  uny  showed  esr 
{ncity,  the  subjects  neoessary  for  tbe  nniyersity.  Thej  were  mMA- 
tained  free,  and  had  to  officiate  in  tbe  ebnreh  as  tshoriatevs ;  a  systeoi 
maintained  almoet  to  the  letter  vp  to  the'  rery  present  moment. 
William  of  Malmesbary  reocrrds  that  in  the  drarofayard  of  Olasten- 
bnry  Abbey  stood  some  veiy  ancient  pyramids  dose  to  tbe  sarcoph- 
agus of  K\ng  Arthnr.  The  taUest  was  nearsst  the  chnreh,  tweirty- 
aiz  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  Ave  stories,  or  courses ;  in  the  npper 
.flonrse  was  tbe  fignre  of  a  Vi^op,  in  tiie  seoond  ef  a  king,  with  ibis 
inscription — uem,  axli.  and  mjsTTSRR.  In  the  fhivd  the  names 
<wmoaE8TB,  Bjuvrmip,  wgwawiEoy.  '  In  the  fourth — ratk,  wvir 
WBXD8,  and  bakvlcdb.  in  ^e  fifth,  and  kst,  I9ie  ilgnre  of  an 
sd>bot,  with  the  foUe^wing  inscription— -loovtob,  wmliblas  and 
.Buonsmi,  sTvxLTTSfl  Bvynroxunxi,  and  bsbkk.  The  other  pyra- 
mid was  eighteen  feet  in  height^  and  consisted  of  four  stories, 
whereon  wore  inscribed  in  brge  letters  BEnmi  Bpisoopns  Braooiuaen 
«nd  liEOitVALDS.  Wilfiam  of  liahssesbnry  could  give  no  satisfactory 
jolntion  to  the  meaning  of  these  inscriptioos  beyond  the  suggestion 
that  the  word  muBGraini  must  have  meant  a  place  then  called 
*Brentacnolle,'  which  now  exisis  under  the  name  of  Brent  Knowle, 
jmd  that  bbobwaiiDB  was  Beorwald,  Uie  abbot  after  Hem^selnB. 
fie  concludes  his  speculation,  howeyer,  with  the  sentence — *  Quid 
hsBc  signifioent  non  tenero  diffinio  sod  ex  suapicione  colligo  coram 
interius  in  eannatis  lapidibua  covtineri  ossa  qooirom  exterias  leguntur 
somina.' 

The  man  who  ruled  orer  this  miniature  worid,  wi A  a  state  Ktlle 
dtort  of  royalty,  was  endowed  with  proportionate  digmtiee;  being 
a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  convocation  and  a  pariiamentaxy 
liaron,  he  sat  robed  and  mitied  amongst  the  peers  tff  tbe  country ; 
in  addition  to  his  lesidenoe  at  the  abbey  he  had  four  or  fire  rural 
retreats  at  easy  distances  from  it^  with  parks,  gardens,  fisheries,  and 
o?ery  luxury ;  his  household  was  a  sort  cfi  court,  where  the  sons  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  wen  sent  to  be  trained  and  educated. 
When  at  home  he  royally  entertnned  his  HOO  gtests,  mid  when  he 
went  abroad  he  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  100  men.  The  reni^ 
toll  t>f  the  monastery  has  been  oompsled  to  amousA  to  more  thatt 
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half  a  million.  Up  to  the  year  1164,  h^  ranked  also  as  First  Abbot 
of  Enghmd,  and  took  preoedenoe  of  all  others;  but  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  the  only  Snglisbnum  who  ever  aseended  the  papal  chair, 
bestowed  thai  hooor  upon  the  AJbbot  of  St  Aibans,  where  he  had 
jreceived  his  ednoation*  The  ehorch»  and  different  offices  whkb 
clustered  round  it»  foraaed  a  IdiigdoiB,  ^e^per  wbich  he  ruled  with  ab- 
solute  power* 

This  description  of  the  buildingB  and  a^jfiilets  of  the  abbey  may 
ikot  be  inaptly  elesed  by  giving  »«keteh  of  the  outline  of  a  monastic 
day,  which  will  assist  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  monastic 
Ufa  At  two  in  the  morning  the  bell  tolled  for  matins,  when  eteey 
monk  arose,  and,  after  performing  bis  private  derotions,  hastened  to 
the  church,  and  took  his  seat  When  all  were  assembled,  fifteen 
psalms  were  sung,  then  came  the  noctum,  and  more  psalms ;  a  diort 
interval  ensued,  during  which  the  chanter  dioir  and  those  who 
needed  it  had  permission  to  retire  for  a  short  time  if  they  wished; 
then  followed  lauds,  which  were  generally  finished  by  six  am  , 
when  the  bell  rang  for  prime;  when  this  was  finished,  the  monks 
continued  reading  till  seven  o'clock,  when  the  bell  was  rung^  and 
they  returned  to  put  on  their  day  clothes.  Afterward,  the  whole 
convent  having  p^ormed  their  ablutiona  and  broken  their  fast,  pro- 
ceeded again  to  the  church,  and  the  bell  was  rung  for  tierce  at  nine 
o'clock.  After  tierce  came  the  morning  mass,  and  as  soon  as  that 
was  over  they  marched  in  procesaien  to  the  chapter«house  for  bnai* 
ness  and  correction  of  faults^  This  ceremony  over,  the  monks 
worked  or  read  till  sext,  twelve  am^  which  service  concluded,  they 
dined ;  then  followed  the  hour's  sleep  in  their  clothes  in  the  dormi- 
tory, unless  any  of  them  preferred  reading.  Nones  commenced  at 
three  p.m.,  first  vespers  at  four,  then  work  or  reading  till  second 
vespers  at  seven,  afterward  reading  till  collation;  then  came  the 
service  of  complin,  confession  of  sin%  evening  prayers,  and  retire- 
ment to  rest  about  nine  p.h. 

That  was  the  life  pursued  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  according  to  the 
Benedictine  rule,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  there  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery,  nearly  ten  centuries.  With  our  rood- 
em  training  and  predilections,  it  is  a  marvel  to  us  that  men  could 
be  found  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  monotonous  caceer"->ten  hours 
a  day  spent  in  the  church,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
winter  and  summer.  And  yet  the  monastery  was  always  full.  We 
read  of  no  breaking  up  of  institutions  for  want  of  devotees,  and  we 
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are  driven  to  the  conclnsioD  that  in  the  age  when  the  monastic  life 
was  in  its  power  and  purity,  these  men  coald  have  been  actnated 
by  none  other  than  the  motire  of  a  strong  religious  fervor — a  fervor 
of  which  we  in  modem  times  have  neither  conception  nor  example. 
The  operation  of  the  influence  of  that  life  upon  the  history  of  these 
islands  can  only  be  contemplated  by  watching  it  in  the  various  phases 
of  its  action  upon  the  politics,  literature,  and  art  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  selected  the  oldest  and 
grandest  specimen  of  English  monasticism,  so  faintly  described,  the 
mother  Church  of  our  country,  in  whose  career  so  brilliant,  so  varied, 
and  so  tragically  ended,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  wherein  was 
the  glory,  the  weakness,  aiid  the  ruin  of  the  system,  as  it  rose, 
flourished,  and  fell  in  England. 

This  magnificent  pile  at  one  time  covered  sixty  acres,  but  as  most 
'  of  the  houses  of  Glastonbury,  and  a  causeway  across  Sedgemoor 
have  been  constructed  of  its  materials,  the  area  of  the  ruins  is  now 
much  diminished.  The  miraculous  Glastonbury  Thorn,  which 
flowered  on  Christmas  Day,  believed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
the  veritable  staff,  with  which  Joseph  of  Arimetliea  aided  his  steps 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  destroyed  in  Cromwell's  time.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  with  its  handsome  crypt,  with  its  slender 
shafts,  zigzag  mouldings,  and  roses,  crescents,  and  stars  in  the  span- 
drils  still  stands ;  St.  Mary*s  Chapel,  with  its  pointed  windows,  and 
elegant  archways ;  the  Abbot's  kitchen,  with  its  four  fireplaces  and 
lofty  chimneys ;  the  Tower  of  St.  Michael,  and  an  undistinguished 
mass  of  ruins  clad  with  ivy,  are  the  only  remains  of  its  grandeur. 

The  spirit  which  contented  itself  with  desecrating  temples,  pull* 
ing  down  altars,  tearing  away  paintings,  and  substituting  nothing 
in  their  place,  beyond  bare  walls,  and  hard  scats — has  passed  away ; 
and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  world  is  again  seeking  expression 
in  structures  in  which  art  and  science  are  exhausting  their  resources 
to  produce  both  strength  and  beauty,  solidity  and  embellishment 
But  there  seems  no  revival  of  monasticism  in  the  form  in  which  it 
flourished  in  Glastonbury. 

*  Tba  tree  w«i  iotrodueed  by  the  ■Moln  frem  Pftlettine,  ud  dipt  ftom  Mm  paieat  tloek  were 
let  eat  ia  !■'<!<■>■  ui^  Dimeriei  tamtd  eboot  Glaftoobarj,  m  wiU  m  is  ruiooi  pvti  ef  Bnfhnd 
and  of  tbe  OoDtiaent. 
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XMTBODUCnOV. 

Sbhinarxbb,  as  originally  applied,  and  still  generally,  althongh 
not  exclnsively  used,  denote  a  class  of  institations  designed  for  the 
edacation  of  the  clei^y.  It  is  among  the  cherished  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  thai  the  Apostle  John  had  about  him  a  num- 
ber of  students  whom  he  familiariy  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  earliest  school  instituted  by 
the  Church  was  for  young  men,  under  the  roof  and  the  special 
supervision  o!  the  bishop.  To  the  oldest  church,  the  Lateran,  at 
Rome,  an  Episcopal  seminary  was  attached,  which  continued  in 
operation  till  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Here  was  educated, 
as  early  as  the  year  810  of  the  Christian  era,  Eusebius,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Yercelli,.  and  subsequently  several  of  the  moat  eminent 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.*  The  very  first  decretal  of  known  authen- 
ticity, that  of  Pope  St  Liricius,  in  laying  down  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  promoting  clerics  to  holy  orders,  indicates  the  existence 
of  these  seminaries  in  Episcopal  households.  The  second  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  531,  passed  several  canons  relative  to  Hhe  lectors 
instructed  in  the  house  of  the  church,  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishop, 
by  him  who  shall  be  appointed  over  them,*  and  the  age  at  which  they 
may  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  their  own  free  consent. 
By  the  fourth  Council  held  at  Toledo,  in  683,  all  the  bishops  of 
Spain  are  required  to  establish  seminaries  in  their  cathedral  cities, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Seville,  in  which  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  and  the  liberal  arts,  were  taught,  as  well  as  law 
and  medicine.  In  the  educational  reform  projected  by  Charlemagne 
(774-800),  the  Episcopal  schools  were  restored  to  greater  efficiency, 
and  as  preparatory  and  supplementary  to  them,  grammar  and 
public  schools  were  instituted  not  only  for  ecclesiastics,  but  for  every 
rank,  class,  and  race.  In  these  schools  are  the  germs  of  the 
universities  developed  by  individual  masters,  acting  in  the  inspira* 

*  CkristUn  Sekt^U  ntd  SdbWor*,  §r  SktUku  tf  EdwMHm  fttim  fiU  CArif tim  £r«  U  tkk 
CmmcU^  TVetU.    SYoh.    Lo^goMO,  Gntn  Jt  Ot. 
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tions  and  traditions  of  the  still  older  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  protect  young  ecclesiastics  and  students  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood, who  resorted  to  the  lectures  in  the  universities  at  the  great 
centers  of  intellectual  activity,  colleges  were  founded  in  their 
neighborhood.  These  colleges,  originally  designed  for  the  domestic 
life  of  students  residing  away  from  their  natural  guardians,  grew 
by  degrees  into  independent  establishments,  and  practically,  for  a 
time,  absorbed  the  best  pupils  of  the  seminaries — subjecting  candi- 
dates for  the  ecclesiastical  state  to  a  license  of  life  and  instruction 
foreign  to  their  future  vocation.  In  the  decay  of  these  local  insti- 
tutions, the  poor,  who  could  not  incur  the  expense  of  travel,  were 
the  principal  sufferers,  and  in  this  condition  of  affairs  was  held  the 
Council  of  Trenty  in  1546. 

In  the  statement  of  abuses  which  required  redress,  drawn  up  by 
ft  Commission  of  Cardinals  and  Ecclesiastics,  eminent  for  integrity 
and  learning,  appointed  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1587,  preliminary  to 
summoning  a  general  Council,  is  the  following  paragraph : 

It  is  a  great  and  pernicious  abuse  that  in  the  pablic  schools,  especially  of 
Italy,  many  philosophers  teach  impiety.  Even  in  the  churches  most  impious 
disputations  are  held,  and  if  some  are  of  a  pious  nature,  yet  in  them  sacred 
things  are  treated  before  the  people  in  a  most  irreverent  manner.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  bishops,  in  those  places  where 
public  schools  exist,  that  they  admonish  those  who  deliver  lectures  not  to  teach 
impiety  to  the  youngt  but  to  manifest  to  them  the  weakness  of  natural  reason 
in  questions  appertaining  to  Grod,  to  the  recent  origin  or  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  the  like,  and  that  they  rather  lead  them  to  pietv.  Also,  that  they  permit 
not  public  disputations  to  be  held  on  questions  of  this  nature,  nor  even  on 
theological  subjects,  which  certainly  in  this  way  lose  much  in  vulgar  esteem ; 
but  let  disputations  be  held  in  public  on  these  matters,  and  let  the  public  dis- 
putations be  on  other  questions  of  physics.  And  the  same  thing  ought  to  be 
enjoined  on  all  other  bishops,  specially  of  great  cities  where  disputations  of 
this  sort  are  wont  to  be  held.  And  the  same  care  should  be  employed  about 
the  printing  of  boolcB,  and  all  princes  shouM  be  written  to,  warning  them  not 
to  aUow  books  of  all  sorts  to  be  printed  everywhere  in  their  dominions.  And 
the  care  of  the  matter  diould  be  committed  to  the  ordinaries.  And  whereas  it 
is  now  customary  to  read  to  boys  in  ^e  sdiools  the  ^Colloquies'  of  Erasmus, 
in  which  there  are  many  things  winch  instil  impiety  into  inexperienced  minds^ 
this  book,  and  of  o^ers  of  a  similar  character,  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

On  this  section  the  author  of  Christian  Schools  observes : 

This  certainly  is  a  most  remarkable  document.  It  proceeded  not  fh>m  a 
bo4y  of  '  Sootists  *  and  '  barbarians,'  but  from  elegant  Humanists,  all  of  them 
university  scholars,  whilst  some,  like  Alexander,  luid  themselves  occupied  Pro- 
fessors' chairs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  evils  which  they  point  out  in  the 
existing  system  of  education,  and  which  they  indicate  as  lying  at  the  root  of 
so  many  prevailing  corruptions,  are  precisely  those  the  growth  of  which  we 
have  been  watching  from  the  time  when  the  universities  replaced  the  episcopal 
and  monastic  schools.  The  whole  weakness  of  the  professorial  system  is  here 
laid  bare ;  its  incitements  to  vanity,  its  tendency  to  substitute  novelties  that 
tickle  the  ears  of  a  mixed  audience  for  the  teaching  of  solid  truth ;  the  system 
which  had  Berengarius  and  Abelard  for  its  fittest  representatives;  which  had 
already  produced  a  goodly  crop  of  heretics  and  false  teachers,  and  which,  while 
it  extinguished  the  old  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  supplied  in  place  of  them, 
nothmg  better  for  the  training  of  the  C^iristian  priesthood,  than  universities 
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which  in  Italy,  at  least,  had  grown  to  be  little  else  than  academies  of  heathen 
philosophy.  Such  a  grave  and  deliberate  declaration,  and  from  such  authority, 
requires  no  commentary;  it  was  a  candid  avowal  from  the  choioest  intellects 
of  Christendom,  that  three  centuries  before,  a  fiilse  step  had  been  taken,  and  a 
plain  and  solemn  warning  that  if  the  evil  results  of  that  step  were  now  to  be 
remedied,  it  could  only  be  by  returning  to  the  ancient  paths. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  St.  Ignatius  and  his  oompaaions  first  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  and  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  the  plan  for  the  foundation  of 
their  society.  The  education  of  youth  is  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Approval 
granted  by  Paul  III.  in  1540  as  the  first  duty  embraced  by  the  new  institute, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  patrons  who  most  powerfully  interested 
themselves  in  obtaining  this  approvid  were  both  of  them  members  of  the 
above-named  commission,  namely,  Cardinal  Gaspar  Contarini,  and  the  Domini- 
can, father  Thomas  Badia.  Although  the  new  society  were  not  at  once 
able  to  begin  the  establishment  of  colleges,  yet  the  plan  of  those  afterwards 
(bunded  was  gradually  ripening  in  the  sagacious  mind  of  8t  Ignatius,  who 
looked  to  these  institutions  as  <»lculated  to  oppose  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
the  progress  of  heresy.  The  first  regular  college  of  the  socic^ty  was  that  estab- 
lished at  Candia  in  1546,  through  the  zeal  of  St.  Francis  Bor^  third  general 
of  the  flociety ;  and  the  regulations  by  which  it  was  governed,  and  which  were 
embodied  in  the  constitutions,  were  extended  to  all  the  Jesuit  colleges  after- 
wards founded  The  studies  were  to  include  theology,  both  positive  and 
scholastic,  as  well  as  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  The  course 
of  phUosophy  was  to  last  three  years,  that  of  theology  four ;  and  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Philosophy  were  enjoined  to  treat  their  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dispose  the  mind  for  the  study  of  theology,  instead  of  setting  up  faith  and 
reason  m  oppositk)n  to  one  another.  The  theok)gy  of  St  Thomas,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  were  to  be  followed,  except  on  those  points  where  the 
teaching  of  the  Utter  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Those  points  of 
metaphysics  which  involved  questions  depending  for  their  demonstration  on 
revealed  truth,  such  as  firee-will,  or  the  origin  of  evil,  were  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  course  of  philosophy,  but  to  be  reserved  for  that  of  theology.  No  classical 
Authors,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  wherein  was  to  be  found  any  thing  contrary 
to  good  morals,  were  to  be  read  in  the  classes  until  first  corrected,  and  the 
students  were  subjected  to  roles  of  discipline  which  aimed  at  forming  in  them 
habits  of  solid  piety.  It  is  dear  that  colleges  thus  constituted  were  exactly 
fitted  to  oarry  out  those  reforms  which  Pole  and  bis  colleagues  had  suggested 
as  behig  so  urgently  called  for,  and  would  efifectoally  exclude  the  '  impious 
philosophy '  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  academies  of  Italy. 

0OUNC3L  OF  TBBNT. 

In  tbe  earlier  sessions  of  tlie  Council,  tbe  old  canons  requiring 
cathedrals  to  maintain  a  theolo^an  and  grammar  master  for  the 
instruction  of  the  younger  clergy  were  confirmed,  and  laws  were 
passed  requiring  all  masters  and  doctors  in  the  universities  to  engage 
by  oath,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  explain  the  Catholic  faith 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Council,  and  obliging  visitors  to 
institute  the  necessary  corrections  of  discipline.  But  the  main 
action  of  this  Council  was  directed  to  restoring  the  seminary  to  its 
original  position  and  purpose — as  the  school  of  the  Bishop,  where 
those  who  were  '  to  minister  divine  things  should  receive  consecra- 
tion early  in  the  formation  of  a  life  passed  away  from  worldly 
temptations,  and  where  the  law  of  the  place  should  establish  the 
habit  of  holiness.'  It  is  embodied  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
27  th  session  of  Canons  and  Decrees,  substantially  as  follows: 
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£vei7  cathedral  or  metropolitan  diurch  is  boand,  according  to  its  means^  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  yontlis  belonging  to  the  city  or  diocese  in  some 
suitable  college,  who  shall  then  be  trained  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  They  are 
to  be  at  least  twelve  years  old,  and  chosen  from  those  who  give  hopes  of  their 
being  eyentually  fit  for  the  priesthood.  The  Holy  Council  desires  that  a 
'  preference  be  given  to  the  children  of  poor  parents,'  though  the  rich  are  not 
to  be  excluded.  The  college,  which  is  to  be  *  a  perpetual  seminary  for  the 
senrice  of  God,'  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  who  is  to  be  as- 
sisted by  two  canons  chosen  by  himselC  The  students,  on  their  entrance,  are 
to  wear  the  tonsure  and  ecclesiastical  habit;  to  learn  grammar,  church  music^ 
the  ecclesiastical  computation,  and  the  other  liberal  arts;  but  they  are  specially 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  that  appertains  to 
the  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  The  bishop,  or  the  visitors  whom 
he  appoints,  are  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline  among 
them,  and  to  take  all  proper  means  for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue. 
The  seminary  is  to  be  maintained  by  a  tax  on  all  the  benefices  in  the  diocese. 
If  in  any  province  the  dioceses  are  too  poor  each  to  maintain  its  own  seminary, 
the  Provincial  synod  may  establish  one  attached  to  the  metropolitan  church  for 
the  general  use  of  all  churches  of  the  diocese ;  or,  again,  if  a  diocese  be  very 
large  and  populous,  the  bishop  may,  if  necessary,  establish  in  it  more  than  one 
seminary.  It  belongs  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  or  remove  the  scholasticus,  and 
no  person  is  to  be  appointed  who  is  not  a  doctor  or  licentiate  in  theology  or 
canon  Uw.  The  bishop  also  has  the  right  of  prescribing  what  studies  are  to 
be  pursued  by  the  semmarists,  according  as  he  may  think  proper. 

So  universal  was  the  satisfaction  caused  by  this  decree,  that  many  prelates 
hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  if  no  other  good  were  to  result  from  the  labors  of 
the  Council,  this  alone  would  compensate  to  them  for  all  their  fatigues  and 
sacrifices.  They  regarded  such  a  reform  as  was  here  provided,  as  the  only 
efficacious  means  of  restoring  ecclesiastical  discipline,  well  knowing  that  in 
every  state  and  government,  as  are  the  heads,  so  are  the  members,  and  that  the 
character  of  a  p^ple  depends  on  that  of  their  teachers. 

This  policy  was  carried  oat  promptly  and  thoroughly  by  Charles 
Borromeo,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan.  For  the  clergy  of  his 
own  province  he  founded  six  seminaries.  The  chief  or  greater 
seminary  was  attached  to  his  Cathedral  Chnrch,  and  was  intended 
to  receive  150  of  the  most  promising  candidates,  who  went  through 
a  regular  course  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  canon  law.  A 
second  seminary  was  included  for  youths  of  less  ability,  who  were 
required  to  go  through  a  course  in  moral  theology.  Scripture,  the 
catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  rubrics  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  A  third  seminary  in  the  city  was  designed  for 
priests  who,  from  any  cause,  needed  to  refresh  their  ecclesiastical 
spirit  or  acquire  necessary  learning.  The  three  accommodated 
about  300  students.  In  three  different  deaneries  were  established 
three  other  seminaries,  as  nurseries  to  those  at  Milan — all  dependent 
on  the  great  seminary  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  as  their  head. 

*  Chariai  BomMnao,  CardiiMl  and  Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  born  at  Arooa  fn  1538,  ami 
eanoaind  in  1610.  In  UTS  ha  foandad  tha  Collage  of  St.  Fidalis,  mainly  for  poor  Hodanti ;  and 
in  tha  jaar  Ibltowinf  anolhar  known  as  dia  Collage  of  Noblai,  in  whieb  tlw  aim  was  to  eombina 
•olid  piety,  hamana  letters,  and  good  manners.  Ha  had  prepared  by  Cardinal  SylTfoa 
Antofllanua,  a  manoal  for  bis  iiroAssoii.  Ha  aho  foondad  other  colleges  at  Arona,  Loeeme,  and 
Fdboaig,  and  a  parochial  icbool  for  alenantary  instruction  in  every  parish,  and  Snnday  scboob 
for  catachatieal  instmction  in  each  diureh. 


m.    PLANS  OF  SGHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  determining  the  details  of  construction  and  arrangement  tar  a 
Bchool-houae,  due  regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  country  and  city,  of  a  large  and  a  small  number  of 
scholars,  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  different  systems  of 
instruction. 

1.  In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  country  districts  as  they  are 
now  situated,  there  will  be  but  one  school-room,  with  a  smaller  room 
for  recitations  and  other  purposes  needed.  This  must  be  arranged 
and  fitted  up  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  for  the  ▼ar3ring  circumstances  of 
a  summer  and  of  a  winter  school,  and  for  other  purposes,  religious 
and  secular,  than  those  of  a  school,  and  in  every  particular  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  the  closest  economy  of  material  and  labor 
must  be  studied.  A  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  each  a  school  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  associated  dbtricts  a  school  far  the  older  children  of  all 
or,  what  would  be  better,  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts  into 
one,  for  these  and  all  other  school  purposes,  would  do  away  with  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  now  exist  in  country  districts, 
in  the  way  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school-houses,  as  well  as  of 
thoroughly  governed  and  instructed  schools. 

2.  In  small  villages,  or  populous  country  districts,  at  least  two 
school-rooms  should  be  provided,  and  as  there  will  be  other  places  for 
public  meetings  of  various  kinds,  each  room  should  be  appropriated 
and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  younger  or  the  older 
pupils.  It  is  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  two  schools  on  the 
same  floor,  than  one  above  the  other. 

3.  In  large  villages  and  cities,  a  better  classification  of  the  schools 
can  be  adopted,  and,  of  course,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  appro^ 
priated  to  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  should  embrace 
at  least  three  grades — ^viz.  Primary,  with  an  infant  department ;  Sec- 
ondary, or  Grammar ;  Superior,  or  High  Schools.  In  manufacturing 
villages,  and  in  certain  sections  of  large  cities,  regulariy  organized 
Infant  Schools  should  be  established  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  morals,  mannera,  language  and  health  of  very  young 
children. 

4.  The  arrangement  as  to  supervision,  instruction  and  recitations, 
must  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  the  number  of  teachen 
and  assistants ;  the  general  organization  of  the  school,  whether  in 
one  room  for  study,  and  separate  class  rooms  for  recitation,  or  the 
several  classes  in  distinct  rooms  under  appropriate  teachers,  each 
teacher  having  specified  studies  ;  and  the  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, whether  the  mutual,  simultaneous,  or  mixed. 

Since  the  year  1830,  and  especially  since  1838,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  practical  teachen  and  architects,  in  devising 
and  perfecting  plans  of  school-houses,  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  fixtures,  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  enu- 
merated above,  specimens  of  which,  with  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions, will  be  here  given. 
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Plans  of  ScaooL-HorsEs  with  on£  Scrool-room. 

The  largest  number  of  school-houses  which  are  erected  with  hot 
one  school-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primary  Schools. 

District  School. 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
school  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the  school  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  committee  of.  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assistance  eren  from  older  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
summer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele* 
mentary  studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes,  * 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consequent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at* 
tendance,  is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
instruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  construction  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  too  oRen  erected  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  and 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  {Hreeaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  school  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  eyery  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  cJder  and 
younger  pupils,  sufficient  to  acconunodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannol 
be  eflected,  and  onlv  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  and  in  summer  tlus  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed 


Primary  Schools. 

By  a  Pnmary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  under- 
stood, not  generally  an  Elementaiy  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  conununity 
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laider  fourteen  years  of  age— but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  o« 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  leas* 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  .of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in* 
struction  of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Amonff  ihe  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  ph3r8ical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  offspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children.  Halls  of  Refbgo  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  tne  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ot'  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  '*  infected  districts'*  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 

Location,  Taed,  and  Plat  Gkound. 

The  site  or  location  of  a  school-house  should  be  quiet,  retired, 
accessible,  attractive,  and  in  all  respects  healthy.  To  secure  these 
conditions,  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared — for  a  house 
thus  situated  promotes  in  many  ways  the  highest  objects  for  which 
a  school  is  instituted. 

Noisy  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  and  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
and  vicious  resort,  as  well  as  bleak  plains,  unsheltered  hill  tops, . 
and  stagnant  marshes,  should  all  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  cen- 
tral, accessible,  or  cheap  the  land  may  be. 

In  a  city  or  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two  or  more 
streets,  will  not  only  be  more  economical,  quiet  and  safe,  but  will 
secure,  at  the  same  cost  as  a  narrow  front  lot,  the  advantages  of  a 
spacious  play  ground,  and  admit  of  the  adornments  of  flower  plats, 
shrubbery,  and  trees. 
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In  the  countiy,  and  in  small  villagee,  there  will  be  no  difficult/| 
to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community  or  committee,  in  procuring 
a  spacious  lot,  attractive  from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more  directions,  the  cheap 
jet  priceless  educating  influences  of  fine  scenery. 

In  city  or  country,  a  site  should  be  provided,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  either  eommon  to  the 
whole  school,  or  appropriated  to  greensward,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex.  properly  graded, 
inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  recreation  and  exercise 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  forgets,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  most  perfect  seclusion, 
neatness,  and  propriety  should  be  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  facilities  for  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises shall  be  introduced  into  the  play-ground,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  mainly  by  the  place 
which  they  are  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
pupils.  For  puiposes  of  recreation,  except  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  for  very  young  children,  and  at  all  times  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  spe- 
cially trained,  to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the 
play  ground,  this  apparatus  has  not  much  value.  When  pursued 
at  all  times,  without  system,  without  reference  to  age,  or  strength, 
or  the  purposes  intended,  without  direction,  from  day  to  day  for  a 
whole  term,  the  exercises  become  wearisome,  the  apparatus  is 
abused,  and  serious  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur.  But  when 
gymnastics  can  be  taught  and  practiced  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education — when  the  more  difficult  fetes  of  activity,  strength,  and 
endurance,  are  attained  by  elementary  triab  of  various  sorts,  gradu- 
ated to  the  age  and  constitution  of  each  pupil,  and  so  alternated 
as  to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive — when  walking  exercises 
in  the  field,  or  to  remarkable  places,  and  even  ordinary  spots,  are 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  military  drill,  and  running,  leaping, 
vaulting,  balancing,  climbing,  and  lifting,  in  the  gymnasium — 
when  the  incidental  acquisition  of  the  moral  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  person,  neatness  in  dress,  punctuality,  promptitude,  and  obedi- 
ence, is  made  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  direct 
result  of  muscular  development,  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  a 
firm  and  regular  step,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  these  exer- 
cises— then,  thev  are  truly  valuable,  and  every  facility  for  their  in- 
troduction should  be  provided  in  the  play  ground.  Whenever  in- 
troduced, the  machines  and  instruments  should  be  constructed  of 
the  best  material  and  by  the  best  workmen,  for  life  and  limb  must 
not  be  endangered  to  save  expense  in  these  respects. 

The  following  cuts  and  descriptbn  may  be  useful  to  an  ingeni- 
ous carpenter,  who  can  not  consult  a  systematic  treatise  on  gym- 
nastics.* The  cut  which  follows,  of  a  play-ground  for  an  infant, 
or  primary  school,  is  copied  from  Wilderspin's  Early  Education. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a  female  teacher  presiding  over  the  scene. 

SU  INSTBVCTIOIIS  IM  GTMllAtTlOB,  COOtMBllIf  A  fliU  dMCriptiOB  Of  BOr*  tiMA  eifM  lk«M> 
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FLAH  rOB  ▲  mULQM  8CHOQU 

The  aooompanying  view  and  plan  of  a  Tillage  or  country  school-house, 
intended  to  accommodate  from  seyenty  to  eighty  pupils,  were  furnished 
hy  H.  Hudson  HoUey,  architect,  of  New  York,  for  Harper's  Bazar.  The 
cost  of  a  huilding  of  this  description  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
is  stated  to  range  from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  according  to  its  finish ;  but  in 
othdr  localities,  where  labor  and  material  are  cheaper,  a  corresponding 
reduction  might  be  made. 

It  is  divided  into  bojs'  and  girls'  departments,  occupying  either  side 
of  the  school-room,  each  having  a  separate  entrance,  with  spacious  yestl- 
bule,  containing  some  twenty-five  feet  of  wardrobe,  sufficient  to  afford  a 
separate  locker,  if  desired,  to  every  pupil.  In  the  rear  of  the  vestibules 
are  water-closets,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated  from  below,  causing  a 
downward  current  of  air,  which  effectually  prevents  the  rising  of  any 
smells.  These  ventilators  are  connected  with  the  large  shaft  shown  at 
A. 

The  recitation-rooms  have  similar  flues,  all  in  connection  with  the 
smoke-flue  from  the  furnace,  the  heat  from  which,  by  rarefying  the  air, 
causes  a  corresponding  increase  of  draught.  The  school-room  has  its 
floor  perforated  in  several  places,  from  which  there  Is  a  connection 
through  air-ducts  with  the  main  ventilator.  This  effectually  carries  off 
the  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  which  would  otherwise  soon 
render  the  air  unfit  to  breathe.  There  is  also  a  ventilator  in  the  school- 
room ceiling,  the  foul  and  heated  air  from  which  is  discharged  through 
the  small  cupola  surmounting  the  roof.  This  also  contains  the  bell, 
which  is  rung  from  the  attic  floor.  This  attic  will  be  found  useful  in 
further  protecting  the  school-rooms  from  both  heat  and  cold.  It  is 
approached  by  an  easy  stair-case,  located  between  the  recitation-rooms. 
Underneath  there  are  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar.  Here  the  furnace  and 
eoal  or  wood-vaults  are  placed.  We  would  especially  recommend  the 
use  of  a  furnace,  rather  than  the  so-called  gas-oonsuming  stoves  gener- 
aUy  employed,  both  for  convenience  and  for  sanitary  reasons.  A  stove 
in  a  room  simply  consumes  the  oxygen,  while  creating  no  circulation  of 
air.  A  furnace,  on  the  contrary,  which  Is  kept  below,  draws  its  air  from 
without,  warms  it  moderately,  and  introduces  It  fresh  into  the  rooms 
above ;  and  when  with  this  Is  combined  properly  constructed  ventilators 
in  floor  and  celling,  the  foul  air  escapes  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
fresh  air  fntroduoed. 

When  a  furnace  cannot  be  had,  the  following  expedient  may  be 
employed:  Build  a  close  chamber  In  the  cellar,  about  ten  feet  square, 
and  in  the  center  place  an  ordinary  coal  or  wood  stove.  Then  connect 
this  chamber  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  a  flue  about  twelve  by 
twenty-four  inches,  to  admit  a  current  of  fresh  air,  which,  when  heated; 
rises  to  the  floors  above  through  registers,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Separate  recitation-rooms  will  be  found  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk. 
By  means  of  these  the  school  may  be  at  any  time  taught  as  a  graded 
school,  with  three  classes  rediing  at  a  time.    Even  if  the  school  is  not 
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graded,  teachen  will  often  find  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  hear  classes 
in  the  recitation-roomB,  leaving  the  school-room  in  charge  of  a  monitor. 

The  exterior  of  this  bnilding  is  of  a  thoroughly  simple,  though  some- 
what novel  character,  the  pitch  of  the  roof  being  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees  from  the  horissou.  This,  while  sufficiently  steep  for  shin- 
gles or  slate,  would,  if  of  less  pitch,  require  ^  metal  covering.  It  will 
be  found  expedient,  if  slate  is  used,  to  have  it  laid  on  dose  boards, 
between  which  and  the  slate  we  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  • 
tarred  felt,  which  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  warmth,  but  efiectually 
prevents  driving  snows  from  penetrating  the  roof.  When  shingles  are 
adopted  it  will  be  found  best  to  fix  them  on  lath  of  about  one  by  two 
inches,  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  receive  them,  as  shingles  placed 
on  close  boarding  are  much  more  liable  to  decay.  The  exterior  walls 
are  covered  with  ordinary  clapboards  about  as  high  as  the  attic  floor, 
while  above  this  vertical  boards,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  width, 
are  employed,  the  ends  being  cut  in  an  ornamental  pattern,  and  the 
joints  covered  with  moulded  battens  about  one  by  two  inches.  These 
vertical  sidings  are  sometimes  called  curtains,  or  aprons. 

Heretofore  our  country  school-houses  have  not  only  been  of  iU-conceived 
design  and  arrangement,  but  their  coloring  has  been  something  painful 
to  contemplate.  Either  white  or  red  is  usually  employed,  probably  the 
most  ill-assorted  tints  that  could  have  been  chosen.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  some  of  those  warm,  transparent  hues,  at  once  harmoni- 
ous  with  the  surrounding  landscape  and  grateful  to  the  eye  ?  Little 
things  like  these,  pleasing  colors,  architectural  effects,  well-balanced 
proportions,  all  aid  in  forming  and  refining  the  taste,  and  make  the 
old  school-house  a  pleasant  memory  in  after  years.  Our  children,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  plain  homes,  where  nearly  all  is  necessarily  calcu- 
lated for  utility,  and  but  little  thought  is  ever  given  to  aesthetics,  need 
this  force  of  contrast,  and  the  school-house,  instead  of  being  the  least 
attractive  building  In  the  village,  should,  by  a  higher  taste,  a  more  har- 
monious blending  of  form  and  color,  lead  these  growing  minds — uncon- 
sciously it  may  be-^to  a  love  and  desire  for  higher  things  than  their 
fathers  knew. 

There  are  many  shades  of  color  which  might  be  suggested.  We 
would  propose  for  the  clapboard  or  body  color  a  warm  drab,  such  aa 
would  be  produced  by  mixing  with  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  rich  cream.  Then  all  the  trimmings,  such  as  cornices,  win- 
dow-casings, water-tables  and  string-courses,  should  be  of  a  darker  shade 
^uch  a  tint  as  the  coffee  would  have  with  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cream  added — sufficient  to  produce  a  striking  contrast,  which  may 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  apron  of  vertical  boards  before  described 
should  be  of  a  middle  tint,  produced  by  mingling  in  equal  proportions 
the  colors  before  mentioned.  The  battens  should  be  of  the  trimming 
color.  Colors,  in  these  and  many  other  shades,  are  now  prepared  in 
quantities  by  large  dealers,  thus  insuring  to  consumers  hues  and  tints 
which  are  uniform  in  quality. 

We  would  here  mention  that  iron  finials  are  a  cheap  and  very  orna- 
mental adjunct  to  a  design.    Wooden  finials  aie  good,  if  proper  models 
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can  be  obtalneil ;  bat,  as  some  iron-f oanders  have  on  hand  vexy  appxo* 
priate  patterns,  we  think  it  safe  at  least  to  reeommend  their  use. 

The  location  of  a  school-building  is  a  matter  deserving  of  attention ; 
perhaps  some  innovation  npon  time-honored  custom  may  be  advisable. 
It  has  never  been  dearly  explained  why  a  scliool-house  should  be  placed 
on  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  or  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  nor  lias  any  one 
satisfactorily  proved  the  advantage  of  locating  it  immediately  beside 
the  village  graveyard.  We  would  therefore,  with  due  respect,  advise 
that  these  heretofore  favorite  locations  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
building  be  placed  on  level,  dry  ground,  and  that  it  be  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  center  of  the  neighborhood  from  which  the  children  come. 
Sufficient  ground  should  be  secured  to  insure  forever  good  ventilation 
and  light  The  light  and  ventilation  which  are  suffldent  for  a  residence 
are  entirely  inadequate  to  a  room  containing  from  thirty  to  eighty  chil- 
dren, each  of  whom  must  be  able,  on  the  darkest  day,  to  read  at  his  seat 
fine  print,  and  to  breathe  fresh  air  without  going  out  of  doors  for  it.  It 
is  well  to  have  some  shade-trees  near  the  building,  though  a  location  in 
the  edge  of  a  forest,  where  the  sun  seldom  warms  or  dries  the  groundt 
should  be  avoided.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  that  the  building  is 
not  placed  near  cattle-pens,  pig-sties,  stables,  or  other  places  from  whidi 
offensive  odors  and  impure  air  are  constantly  escaping. 

The  condition  of  the  groundi  about  the  JnUlding  will  largely  modify 
its  appearance.  A  sdiool-yard  in  which  every  blade  of  grass  has  been 
trampled  down  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the  most  perfectly  designed  and 
painted  building.  The  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  building, 
therefore,  should  be  neatly  grassed,  and  for  as  great  a  width  as  practi- 
cable. Paths,  for  ingress  and  egress,  should  be  cut  through  this  space. 
The  play-ground  should  be  in  the  rear,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
encroach  on  the  grassed  surface.  The  monotony  of  a  level  surface  of 
grass  might  with  advantage  be  broken  by  groups  or  single  plants  of 
flowering  shrubs  or  of  evergreens.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  forests  contain  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  trouble  of  digging  up  and  transplanting.  .Most  of  the  pines, 
cedars,  spruces,  firs,  hemlodLs,  magnolias,  dogwoods,  etc.,  are  at  some  or 
all  seasons  of  the  year  ornamental,  and  as  sudi  are  placed,  often  at  great 
cost,  in  the  handsomest  grounds  in  tMe  country.  Our  forests  also  abound 
in  ornamental  vines  and  creepers,  which  may  be  used  with  effect  to 
cover  fences,  foundation-walls,  eta  A  small  contribution  from  the 
pupils  would  effect  the  purchase  of  a  few  bulbs,  seeds  and  roots,  while 
a  few  minutes  of  labor,  subtracted  from  the  school-hours  of  some  of  the 
"  bad  boys,"  would  keep  the  whole  in  order,  and  would  perhaps  have  on 
said  boys  a  more  salutary  effect  than  would  leafless  twigs  applied  to 
'  uncongenial  shoulders  and  palms. 

[It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Architect  of  the  above 
Plan  to  see  occasionally,  as  he  passes  through  the  Rural  Districts,  a 
school-house  located  so  as  to  sfford  its  inmates  at  least  a  choice  of  sun 
and  shade  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  periods  of  the  day, 
and  from  its  surroundings  and  equipment  to  deserve  less  the  name  of  a 
Cemeteri^,  and  more  that  of  a  Seminary  of  Learning.] 
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PLA^i  or  A.  RCrSU.  DIBTHICT  BCBOOL-HOUgB. 

Toum  <^  Ottitmt  faUa,  Wyoming  Ctnadv,  N.  T. 
Ai  an  lUnttTBtkni  of  the  batter  dan  of  coonbj  Khool-lioatM^  w*  pnml 
to  onr  ra*d«ii  pkna  of  ana  reoeatly  erected. 


It  It  tUnated  In  the  town  of  Gkneaee  VkOi,  WrcmlnK  Coontr,  New  T<n^ 
not  Ear  bxan  the  banki  of  the  QcoMee  river,  aiul  aboat  a  mll«  b«n  tba 
bmooa  hl^  bridge  at  Fortage,  oa  the  Erie  Railroad  below.  Hie  plan  waa 
deaigned  t?  Ur.  J.  H.  SelU^  of  Boffala 
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The  site  and  ground  oontaiiis  about  an  acre  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, the  shortest  side  being  iq>on  the  road.  The  buildlxig  itself  stands  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  road,  and  facing  it  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  good 
diajnage;  the  situation  airy,  with  delightful  prospects  about  it  The  ground 
is  graded  to  a  descent  of  one  foot  to  twelve  from  the  buildiug  in  every  direc- 
tion to  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  The  house  has  tibree  entrances;  one  a 
main  entrance  with  double  doors  in  fronts  intended  to  be  used  only  when  the 
edifice  is  occupied  for  public  meetings  or  sdiool  ezfaibitioD&  It  has  an  en- 
trance in  the  wing  on  the  left  for  boys  and  iqxm  the  rigbt  for  girls.  The  latter 
before  readiing  tiie  entrance  door  pass  tiirough  a  gate  in  a  high  boai^  fence 
which  extends  from  the  building  atrig^t  angles  to  the  limit  of  the  ground,  and 
from  thence  encloses  a  small  square  play-ground  exduaively  for  the  girls, 
within  which  is  adoset,  the  purpose  of  which  is  concealed  by  its  being  placed 
in  the  comer  of  a  building  used  as  a  coal-house  or  wood-shed.  In  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  same  bufiding  Is  placed  the  boys'  closet,  the  access  to  which  and 
the  wood-shed  are  ttom  the  outside  of  the  yard,  lliis  shed,  containing  these 
two  dosets,  is  placed  directly  back  of  the  wing  of  tlie  school-house  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-three  feet  The  fence  referred  to— a  tight  board  one^ 
picketed  and  seven  feet  high— extends  between  the  wing  and  the  shed.  The 
rail  ban  of  this  fence  have  boards  placed  diagonally  above  the  rail,  so  that 
little  feet  cannot  get  upon  them  or  dimb  over  from  tiie  rear  of  the  yard.  Into 
tills  yard  the  boys  are  not  expected  to  enter.  It  is  embellished  witii  flowers 
and  creepers  planted  in  beds  iqpQn  its  borders. 

The  bottom  of  the  sQls  of  the  school-house  are  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground,  affording  ample  space  for  lighting  a  basement  play-room,  to  be  used  in 
stormy  weather  or  when  tiie  ground  is  muddy.  Buch  a  provision  avoids  any 
necessity  for  using  the  school-room  as  a  play-house— «  liberty  which  should 
never  be  allowed.  The  basement  may  also  be  used  for  storing  extra  seats 
required  to  be  used  at  public  meetings  and  exhibitions,  and  for  placing  a  small 
ftamace  for  warmhig  the  building.  The  main  building  is  20x80  feet,  the  wing 
10x17  feet  The  entrance  halls  or  vestibule  in  the  wing  are  5jtf  *  feet  wide. 
Tbsiy  are  each  li^^ted  by  one  window,  and  contain  at  the  outer  end  cases  of 
shelves  standing  on  a  five-inch  base  with  twenty  numbered  spaces  or  pigeon 
holes^  12K14  square  and  14  indies  deep.  The  outer  doors  to  the  vestibules,  as 
wdl  as  tiie  front  door  to  the  building,  open  outwardly,  thus  saving  tptuoe 
within  the  building,  and  affording  readier  egress  in  case  of  sodden  alarm. 
The  front  doors  swing  against  posts  on  the  platf om  to  prevent  straining  the 
hinges.  The  teacher's  room  occupying  the  space  between  tiie  girls'  and  boys^ 
hall  is  six  feet  wida  It  is  Ugfated  by  <me  window,  and  contains  two  dosets 
which  occiqyy  the  spaces  between  tiie  diimney  and  the  side  wall&  In  these 
dosets  or  cases  which  are  shdved  and  secured  by  doors  and  lode  and  key,  are 
kept  the  district  library  and  experimental  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school 
The  chimney  which  is  built  from  the  bottom  of  the  basement  bdow,  passes  up 
through  this  room  against  l^e  outer  wall  of  the  main  building,  being  entirely 
independent  of  it  except  that  it  passes  through  the  cornice  at  the  ridge.  It 
contains  two  flues,  one  for  flre  and  the  other  for  ventilation  of  the  school- 
roouL  It  has  two  registers  in  the  school-room,  one  at  the  base  of  the  room  and 
the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  teacher's  room  is  entered  by  a  door  on  each 
side  two  feet  four  inches  wide. 

If  occupied  by  a  male  teacher  the  door  on  the  girls'  side  is  kept  locked,  if  a 
female  teacher  the  opposite  door  is  secured.  The  room  is  lighted  by  one 
window.  It  affords  space  for  a  small  table  or  desk,  a  wash-stand  and  lounge. 
The  ceilings  in  the  wing  are  nine  feet  and  In  the  school«room  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  high.    Each  window  contains  twdve  lights,  ten  indies  by  twdve.    There 
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Bra  elgbt  windows  In  the  main  achool-room,  of  twalre  lights,  eaohMnbfflfteen 
inches,  three  cm  each  ride  and  two  In  front.  All  the  nohes  in  the  building  ora 
hong  upon  pnHeTs  and  faabnoed  with  weight*.  This  Is  a.  feature  which  should 
be  Identlflsd  with  evaiT  echool'hotue,  ■■  better  ventilation  is  Becored  by  the 
tacfUty  with  which  windows  are  raised  and  lowered  and  adjuated  to  the  pre- 
clae  needs  of  Uie  Units  l>7  the  sligfatcBt  touch  of  the  hand. 


■tudiea.  Lea  Intemqillini  ocram  wfaera  eadi  adkolor  holdi  an  Isolated  posi- 
tion. An  Indosbrlona  scholar  placed  beside  an  indolemt  ods  at  tlw  buiw  desk, 
may  lose  the  beoefltof  Inatrnettca  during  Uw  wtKde  tcno,!^  reasoaof  hii 
close  proxlinitr  to  o  profltlew  and  po^bly  mJsohlef-mahlng  oonqMnlon. 
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The  waQB  of  fhe  Kbool-rooiii  axe  wainaoofced  vertically  two  f eefe  ten  Inches 
from  the  floor.  A  platf onn  five  feet  eight  inches  by  ei^^  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  two  inches  high,  is  located  between  the  two  entrance  doors  of  the  sdiool- 
room.  Two  feet  two  inches  above  the  platform  is  placed  the  blackboard^ 
filling  iSbe  space  between  the  two  doors.  It  is  five  feet  high,  and  made  t^ 
gluing  a  ooat  of  manffla  paper  npon  the  hard-flniShed  plastered  wall,  and 
coating  the  manilla  pi^Mr  with  groond  date  made  into  a  paste  applied  t^ 
means  of  a  brash.  A  strip  of  moulding  is  secored  against  the  rim  of  the 
Uackfooard  over  the  paper  to  keep  the  outer  edge  of  the  paper  from  becoming 
detached  from  the  plaster.  The  teadier's  desk  occupies  the  central  position 
upon  the  platform.  The  space  upon  eitiier  side  of  the  platform  is  occupied  bgr 
a  few  chairs  for  visitors.  Tlie  floor  of  the  school-room  is  made  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  stuff;  and  lined  underneath  with  tarred  roofing  paper.  The  sides  of 
the  building  are  sheathed  with  one-inch  hemlock  boards,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ingof  tarred  roofing  paper  under  the  clapboards.  The  attic  joists  above  are 
covered  with  a  doable  floor  of  common  boards,  between  which  is  also  laid  a 
coating  of  tarred  paper.  As  the  attic  has  thoroogh  ventilation  the  building  is 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  The  using  of  tarred  paper  to  complete 
the  encloBJng  of  the  heated  space  in  the  building  as  has  been  done  here,  is  but 
a  trifting  expense,  and  is  strongly  recommended.  The  inner  doors  of  the 
building  are  panelled;  all  the  outer  doors  are  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  • 
naSrow  inch  stuff  battened.  The  double  doors  in  front  are  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  rear  outside  doors  are  two  feet 
eight  inches  wide  and  of  the  same  height.  The  platforms  before  the  entrances 
are  capacious,  being  six  feet  by  eight,  and  rest  iqxin  chestnut  posts  set  three 
feet  in  the  ground.  The  steps  have  but  seven  inch  rise.  The  advantage  of 
having  entrances  as  planned  in  this  building  is  that  the  pupils  face  the  school 
upon  entering  it,  thus  causing  less  interruption  than  where  the  entrance  is  i|^ 
the  back  of  the  pupils  already  seated,  who  cannot  be  restrained  at  each  open- 
ing of  the  door  from  turning  to  look  at  the  incomer.  By  tiiis  arranjgement 
also  the  pupil  sits  with  his  back  to  the  two  large  windows  in  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  light  over  his  shoulder.  The  side  blinds  may 
be  closed  so  that  on  a  bright  day  all  the  light  may  come  from  that  direction 
and  tempered  agreeably  to  the  eye.  When  the  boys  leave  the  school-house 
they  enter  at  once  upon  their  play-ground  in  the  rear,  away  from  the  road, 
while  the  girls  enter  at  once  tlieir  private  play-ground,  and  can  use  the  con- 
veniences  connected  therewith  in  that  seclusion  which  the  natural  delicacy  of 
the  sex  requires,  and  which  should  not  only  be  observed  but  encouraged.  Hie 
vestibules  of  these  entrances,  in  case  of  school  exhifaitians  and  other  public 
occasiona,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an  enteiprising  district,  may  be 
used  for  retiring  rooms.  The  platform  may  be  converted  into  a  stage  by  the 
simple  process  of  putting  up  curtains.  The  audience  enters  at  such  times  by 
the  main  entrance  of  the  building^  which  is  thus  found  at  once  to  possess  the 
convenience  of  a  concert  hall  of  the  city.  Important  also  is  the  ftusility  under 
this  plan  by  which  the  building  may  be  transformed  into  a  place  of  publio 
worship,  with  its  vestibule  and  e»itrance  the  more  cleanly  from  less  frequent  usa 

This  commodious  little  stmcture  while  having  all  the  desirable  features  of  a 
school-house,  may  be  said  to  be  in  minlatare  an  exhibition  room,  town-hall, 
and  church.  Its  cost  in  the  western  part  of  New  Tork  may  be  set  down  in 
round  figures  at  Fifteen  Hundred  <|1,600)  Dollara  By  judicious  expenditure 
this  may  be  made  to  include  seats  and  deski^  a  small  furnace  for  heatings  a 
bell,  and  three  coats  of  paint 

This  building  was  erected  and  equipped  at  the'sole  expense  of  Hon.  William 
P,  Letohworth,  of  BuflSloi  a  member  of  theKew Tork  State  Board  of  Charitiesi 
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Fexdxbick  thi  Sbcokd  of  the  name,  Ebg  of  Prosaia,  and  dia- 
tingiiished  as  the  Oreat,  was  bora  in  the  palace  in  Berlin,  Jan.  24^ 
I?  12 — the  son  of  Frederick  I.  and  the  IVncess  Sophia-Dorothea^ 
daughter  of  Geof^ge  I.  of  Great  Britain.  To  the  diverse  elements 
in  his  domestic  training  and  education  may  be  traced  the  distin- 
gaishing  featnres  of  his  character  and  eai«er.  The  earliest  agency 
in  his  primal  education — ^the  influence  which  surrounded  his  eariy 
ohildhood  was  mainly  French,  in  conseqaence  of  his  governess  for 
the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  being  the  Madame  de  Roucoullesi 
^  the  Edict  of  Nantes/  French  lady,  who,  five-and*twenty  years  before^ 
as  Madame  de  Montbail,  had  taken  similar  chai^  of  Friedrieh 
Wilhelm.  And  her  ways  and  methods  must  have  been  conciliatory 
and  quasi  maternal,  for  both  her  royal  pupils  entertained  and  ez- 
piessed  in  various  ways  a  grateful  and  honest  affection  for  her  and 
hers.  Under  this  daily  teaching  and  influence,  his  manners,  early 
religious  notions  and  speech,  became  French,  after  the  tjrpe  of  hia 
governess.  Mingling  or  contracting  with  the  working  of  this 
French  element,  was  the  rough  German  element  of  his  (athei^s  stem 
speech,  economies,  and  authority,  and  of  the  military  talk,  inven* 
tions,  and  movements  generally  of  the  Field  Marshal,  Prince 
Duhan,  and  other  Pirussian  soldiers  and  ministers  about  the  King*. 
At  the  age  of  seven  the  young  Crown-Prince  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  and  influences  of  governesses  and  women,  and  plaeed 
under  the  tutors  and  sub-tutors  of  sterner  stnff^  tried  and  found 
fkithful  to  the  King  in  the  famous  Stralsund  siege. 

Duhan  de  Jandun,  the  joxme  French  gentleman  who  had  escaped  fh)m  gram* 
nuur  leeaons  to  the  trenches,  he  is  the  practical  teacher.  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
Graf  Fink  von  Finkensteia,  and  Lieatenant-Gokmel  von  Kalkstein,  tliej  are 
Head  Tutor  (Oberkofmeigter)  and  Snh>Tutor;  military  men  both,  who  had  been 
in  many  ware  besides  StnUamd.  By  theee  three  he  was  aesiduonslj  educatei^ 
subordinate  schoolmastera  working  under  them  when  needflil  in  such  branohes 
as  the  paternal  Judgment  would  admit,  the  patemd  object  and  theire  being  to 
inihae  useful  knowledge,  reject  uselees,  and  wind  up  the  whole  into  a  mllitair 
finish.  These  appointments,  made  at  different  precise,  dates,  took  effect,  all  of 
ttiem,  in  the  year  1719. 
"■■■  ■  ■■   ■       ,  .  ,1  ,       .— .—— » 

•  Owljto't  JSKftery  ^  F)r§dmrkk  /A— AM4pd. 
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Dahan,  independently  of  his  experience  in  the  trenches,  appears  to  haye 
been  an  accomplished,  ingenious,  and  conscientious  man.  who  did  credit  to 
Friedrich  Wiihelra's  judgment,  and  to  whom  Friedrich  professed  himself  much 
indebted  in  after  lifa  Their  progress  in  some  of  the  technical  branches,  as  we 
shall  perceive,  was  indisputably  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  mind  of  the  boy  seems 
to  have  been  opened  by  this  Duhan  to  a  lively,  and,  in  some  sort,  genial  percep- 
tion of  things  round  him ;  of  the  strange,  confusedly  opulent  Universe  he  had 
got  into ;  and  of  the  noble  and  supreme  faction  which  Intelligence  holds 
there,  supreme  in  Art  as  in  Nature,  beyond  all  other  functions  whatsoever. 
Duhan  was  now  turned  of  thirty :  a  cheerful,  amiable  Frenchman ;  poor,  though 
of  good  birth  and  acquirements ;  originally  from  Champagne.  Friedrich  loved 
him  very  much,  always  considered  him  his  spiritual  father,  and  to  the  end  of 
Duban's  life,  twenty  years  hence,  was  eager  to  do  him  any  good  in  his  power; 
anxious  always  to  repair  for  poor  Duhan  the  great  sorrows  he  came  to  on  his 
aeoount,  as  we  shall  see. 

Of  Graf  Fink  von  Finkenstein,  who  has  had  military  experiences  of  all 
kinds  and  all  deg^rees,  from  marching  as  prisioner  into  France,  '  wounded  and 
without  his  bat,'  to  fighting  at  Malplaquet,  at  Blenheim,  even  at  Steenkirk,  M 
well  as  Stralsund — who  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  of  rather  high,  solemn  manners,  and,  indeed,  of  undeniable  perfec- 
tions—of this  supreme  Count  Fink  we  learn  almost  nothing  &rther  in  the 
Books  except  that  his  litti6  pupil  did  not  dislike  him  either;  the  little  pupil 
took  not  unkindly  to  Fink,  welcoming  any  benignant  human  ray  across  &e80 
lofty  gravities  of  the  Oberhofmeit^;  went  often  to  bis  bouse  in  Berlin,  and 
made  acquaintance  with  two  young  Finks  about  his  own  age  whom  he  found 
there,  and  who  became  important  to  him,  especially  the  younger  of  them,  in  the 
eourse  of  the  future.  This  Pupil,  it  may  be  said,  is  crediubly  known  for  his 
attachment  to  his  teachers  and  others,  an  attached  and  attaching  little  boy. 

Of  Kalkstein,  a  rational,  experienced,  and  earnest  kind  of  roan,  though  as 
yet  but  young,  it  is  certain  also  that  the  littie  Frits  loved  him ;  and  futhermora^ 
that  the  Great  Friedrich  was  grateful  to  him,  and  had  a  high  esteem  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  sense.  '  My  master,  Kalkstein,'  used  to  be  his  designation  of  him 
when  the  name  chanced  to  be  mentioned  in  after  times.    They  continued  to* 

Sther,  with  various  passages  of  nmtual  history,  for  forty  years  afterward,  till 
Ukstein's  death. 

How  these  FiDk-EalkBtein  fanctionarieB  proceeded  in  the  great 
task  they  had  got — very  great  task  had  they  known  what  pupil 
had  fallen  to.  them — ^ia  not  directly  recorded  for  us  with  any  se- 
quence or  distinctness.  We  infer  only  that  every  thing  went  by  in- 
flexible routine,  not  asking  at  all  what  pupil,  nor  much  whether  it 
would  suit  any  pupil.  Duhan,  with  the  tendencies  we  have  seen  in 
him,  who  is  willing  to  soften  the  inflexible  when  possible,  and  to 
'  guide  Nature '  by  a  rather  loose  rein,  was  probably  a  genial  element 
in  the  otherwise  strict  aflair.  Fritz  had  one  unspeakable  advantage, 
rare  among  princes,  and  even  among  peasants  in  these  ruined  ages, 
that  of  not  being  taught,  or  in  general  not,  by  the  kind  called 
'  Hypocrites,  and  even  Sincere  Hypocrites,'  fatalest  species  of  the 
class  Hypocrite.  We  perceive  he  was  lessoned  all  along,  not  by  en- 
chanted Phantasms  of  that  dangerous  sort,  breathing  mendacity  of 
mind,  unconsciously,  out  of  every  look,  but  by  real  Men,  who  be- 
lieved from  the  heart  outward,  and  were  daily  doing  what  they 
taught    To  which  unspeakable  advantage  we  add  a  second,  like^ 
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wise  considerable :  that  his  masters,  though  rigorous,  were  not  un- 
lovable to  him ;  that  his  affections,  at  least,  were  kept  alive ;  that 
whatever  of  seed  (or  of  chaff  and  hail,  as  was  likelier)  fell  on  hb 
mind  had  swukine  to  help  in  dealing  with  it 

[The  following  summary  of  the  father*s  directions  to  his  son's 
tutors,  with  Carlyle*s  interjected  elucidation,  contains  some  excel- 
lent hints,  and  throws  light  on  the  character  of  the  father,  and  the 
stem  regimen  under  which  the  great  Captain  of  the  age  was  trained 
to  the  endurance  and  obedience  which  he  exacted  of  others.] 

1.  '  Most  iooprew  my  son  with  a  proper  love  and  fear  of  God,  as  the  fonnda- 
tion  and  sole  pillar  of  our  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  No  false  religions,  or 
sects  of  Atheist,  Arian  (Airian),  Sodnian,  or  whatever  name  the  poisonoas 
things  have,  which  can  so  easily  corrupt  a  young  mind,  are  to  be  even  named 
in  his  hearing ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  proper  abhorrence  (Abscheu)  of  Papistiy, 
and  insight  into  its  baselessness  and  nonsensioftlity  (CTn^rcefuf  und  Ahsurditat^  Is 
to  be  communicated  to  him.'  Papistry,  whic^  is  fiUse  enough,  like  the  others, 
but  impossible  to  be  ignored  like  them,  men^on  that,  and  give  him  due  abhor- 
rence for  it;  for  we  are  Protestants  to  the  bone  in  this  country,  and  can  not 
stand  AlwsrdUAtj  least  of  all  bypocritioally  religious  ditto.  But  the  grand  thing 
will  be  '  to  impress  on  him  the  true  religk)n,  which  consists  essentially  in  this, 
that  Christ  di^  for  all  men/  and  generally,  that  the  Almighty's  justice  is  eternal 
and  omnipresent,  *  which  consideration  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  a  sovereign 
person  (sauveraine  Macht^  or  one  freed  from  human  penalties,  in  the  right  way.* 

2.  *He  is  to  learn  no  Latin;'  observe  that,  however  it  may  surprise  you. 
What  has  a  living  German  man  and  King  of  the  eighteenth  SoKuhtm  to  do  with 
the  dead  old  Heathen  Latins,  Romans,  and  the  lingo  (hey  spoke  their  fraction 
of  sense  and  nonsense  in  ?  Frightful  how  the  young  years  of  the  European 
generations  have  been  wasted  for  ten  centuries  back,  and  the  Thinkers  of  the 
world  have  become  mere  walking  Sacks  of  Marine  stores— '(r«2eAr^  Learned.' 
as  they  call  themselves — and  gone  lost  to  the  world  in  that  manner  as  a  set  of 
confiscated  Pedants,  babbling  about  said  Heathens,  and  (heir  extinct  lingo,  and 
fraction  of  sense  and  nonsense  for  the  thousand  years  last  past — ^Heathen 
Latins,  Romans,  who  perhaps  were  no  great  things  of  Heathen  after  all,  if  well 
seen  into.  I  have  heard  judges  say  they  were  tf^erior  in  real  worth  and  grisly 
to  German  home-growths  we  have  had,  if  the  confiscated  Pedants  could  have 
discerned  it  At  any  rate,  they  are  dead,  buried  deep  these  two  thousand  years, 
well  out  of  our  way,  and  nonsense  enough  of  our  own  left  to  keep  sweeping 
into  comersL  Silence  about  their  lingo  and  them  to  this  new  Crown-Prince ! 
'Let  the  Prince  learn  French  and  German,  so  as  to  write  and  speak  'with 
brevity  and  propriety '  in  these  two  languages,  which  may  be  usef\il  to  him  in 
life.  That  will  suffice  for  languages,  provided  he  have  any  thing  effectually 
rational  to  say  in  them.    For  the  rest, 

3.  *  Let  him  learn  Arithmetic,  Mathematica,  Artillery,  Economy  to  the  very 
bottom,  and,  in  short,  usefVil  knowledge  c^nerally;  useless  ditto  not  at  all: 
'History  in  particular;  Ancient  History  only  slighUy  (nur  €iJberhxn\  but  the 
History  of  the  last  Hundred  and  fifty  Years  to  the  ezactest  pitch.  The  Ju» 
Katurale  and  Jus  OenUum,^  by  the  way  of  hand-lamp  to  History,  '  he  must  be 
completely  master  of,  as  also  of  Geography,  whatever  is  remarkable  in  each 
Country;  and  in  Histories,  most  especially  the  History  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denberg,  where  he  will  find  domestic  examples,  which  are  always  of  more  force 
than  foreign ;  and  along  with  Prussian  History,  chiefly  that  of  the  Countries 
which  have  been  connected  with  it,  as  England,  Brunswick,  Hessen,  and  the 
others;  and  in  reading  of  wise  Bistory-b(K>kB  there  must  be  considerations 
made  (solkn  beym  Lesen  kluger  Htstoriarum  Betrachtungen  gemachi  werden)  upon 
the  causes  of  the  events.'    Surely,  O  King  1 

4.  '  With  increasing  years,  you  will  more  and  more,  to  a  most  especial  degree^ 
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go  QpoD  FortiflcatioD ' — ^nark  700 1  *  the  FormatKon  of  a  Gamp  and  oilier  War- 
Sciences-^that  the  Prince  may,  from  joatb  upward,  be  traiQed  to  act  as  Officer 
and  Gteneral,  aad  to  seek  all  his  tAcfry  In  the  soldier  profession.'  Tliis  is  whither 
h  must  all  tend*  Too,  Finkenstoin  and  Kftlkstein,  ^faaye  both  of  700,  in  the 
highest  measure,  to  make  it  your  caie  to  infuse  into  my  Son '  (einzurpraffm, 
stamp  into  him)  'a  true  love  for  the  Soldier  business,  and  to  impress  on  him 
iha(»  as  there  is  nothiag  ia  the  world  which  can  bring  a  Prince  renown  and  hon- 
or lilce  the  sword,  so  he  would  be  a  deq>ised  creature  befofe  all  men  if  he  did 
not  love  it,  and  seek  his  sole  glory  {die  einzige  Gloria)  therein;*  which  is  an  ex- 
treme statement  of  the  case,  showing  how  much  we  have  it  at  heart 

MHkury  Science  and  PraOke. 

Of  the  scieDces  relating  to  war,  the  future  captain  had  much  both 
of  theory  and  practice.  Before  he  was  e^t  years  old,  *  there  had 
been  instituted  for  express  behoof  of  little  Fritz,  a  miniatare  soldier 
oompany  above  a  hundred  strong,  which  grew  afterward  to  be  near 
three  hundred,  and,  indeed,  rose  to  be  a  permanent  Institution  by 
degrees,  called  CcmpagnU  der  Kronprinelichen  Kadetten  (Company 
of  Crown-Prince  Cadets).  A  hundred  and  ten  boys  about  his  own 
age,  sons  of  noble  familiea,  had  been  selected  fh>m  the  three  lliK- 
tary  Schools  then  extant,  as  a  kind  of  tiny  regiment  for  him,  where, 
if  he  was  by  no  means  commander  all  at  once,  he  might  lears  hia 
exercise  in  fellowship  with  others.  Czar  Peter,  it  is  likely,  took  a 
glance  of  this  tiny  r^meat  just  getting  into  rank  and  file  there, 
which  would  remind  the  Czar  of  his  own  young  days.  An  experi- 
enced Lieutenant-Colonel  was  appointed  to  command  in  chief.  A 
certain  handy  and  correct  young  fellow,  Rentzel  by  name,  about 
seventeen,  who  already  knew  his  fugling  to  a  hair's  breadth,  was 
drill  master,  and  exercised  them  all,  Fritz  especially,  with  due  strict- 
ness, till,  in  the  course  of  time  and  attainments,  Friti  could  himself 
take  the  head  charge,  which  he  did  in  a  year  or  two ;  a  little  soldier 
thenceforth,  properly  strict,  though  of  small  dimensions,  in  tight 
blue  bit  of  coat  and  cocked  hat,  miniature  image  of  Papa  (it  13 
fondly  hoped  and  expected),  resembling  him  as  a  sixpenoe  does  a 
half  crown.  In  1721  the  assiduous  Papa  set  up  a  ^Mittle  arsenal " 
for  him  "  in  the  Orange  Hall  of  the  Palace ;"  there  let  him,  with 
perhaps  a  chosen  comrade  or  two,  mount  batteries,  fire  exceedingly 
small  brass  ordnance,  his  Engineer  Teacher,  one  Major  von  Senning, 
limping  about  (on  cork  leg),  and  superintending,  if  needful. 

'Rentzel,  it  is  known,  proved  an  excellent  drill  seif^eant;  had  good 
talents  every  way,  and  was  a  man  of  probity  and  sense.  He  played 
beautifully  on  the  flute  too,  and  had  a  cheerful,  conversible  tarn, 
which  naturally  recommended  him  still  farther  to  Fritz,  and  awoke 
or  encouraged,  among  other  faculties,  the  musical  faculty  in  the 
little  boy.    Bentsel  continued  about  him  or  in  sight  of  him  through 
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life,  advancing  gradually,  not  too  fast,  according  to  real  merit  and 
servico  (Colonel  in  1759),  and  never  did  discredit  to  the  choice 
FHedrich  Wilhelm  bad  naade  of  him.  Of  Scnning,  too,  Engineer- 
Major  von  Senning,  who  gave  Frita  his  lessons  in  Mathematics,  For- 
tification, and  the  kindred  blanches,  the  like  or  better  can  be  said. 
He  was  of  graver  years ;  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  Marlborough  Gam* 
paigns,  poor  gentleman,  but  had  Abundant  sense,  native  worth,  and 
cheery  rational  talk  in  him,  so  that  he,  too,  could  never  be  parted 
witii  by  Friedrich,  but  was  kept  on  hand  to  the  last,  a  permanent 
and  varioosly  serviceable  acquisition. 

'Thus,  at  least,  is  the  militaty  education  of  our  Orown-Prince 
cared  for.  And  we  are  to  fancy  the  little  fellow,  from  his  tenth 
year  or  earlier,  going  about  in  miniature  soldier  figure  fer  most  part 
-^n  strict  Spartsn-Brandenbui^  costume  of  body  as  of  mind-r-coa- 
tume  little  flattering  to  his  own  private  taste  for  finery,  yet  by  no 
means  unwholesome  to  him,  as  he  came  afterward  to  know.  In 
October,  1728,  it  is  on  record,  when  George  I.  came  to  visit  his 
son-iu'-law  and  daughter  at  Berlin,  his  Britannic  Majesty,  looking 
out  from  his  new  quarters  on  the  morrow,  saw  Fritzchen  ''  drilling 
his  Cadet  Company,"  a  very  pretty  little  phenomenon— drilling, 
with  clear  voice,  military  sharpness,  and  the  precifton  of  ck>ck-work, 
on  the  Esplanade  {Lust^arten)  there ;  and  doubtless  the  Britannic 
Majesty  gave  some  grunt  of  acquiescence,  perhaps  even  a  smile,  rare 
on  that  square,  heavy-laden  countenance  of  his. 

Of  riding  masters,  fencing  masters,  swimming  masters,  much  less 
of  dandng  masters  (celebrated  Gkaun  *  on  the  organ,'  with  Psalm 
tunes),  we  can  not  speak ;  but  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  they  were 
fdl  there,  good  of  Iheir  kind,  and  pushing  on  at  a  iair  rate.  Nor  is 
tiiere  any  lack  any  where  of  paternal  supervision  to  our  young  ap- 
prentice. From  an  eariy  i^e  Papa  took  the  Crown-Prince  with  him 
on  his  annual  reviews.  From  utmost  Memei  on  thelinssian  border 
down  to  Wesel  on  the  French,  all  Prussia,  in  every  nook  of  it,  gar- 
rison, marching-regiment,  board  of  management^  is  rigorously  re- 
viewed by  Majesty  once  a  year.  There  travels  little  military  Frits 
beside  the  military  Majesty,  amid  the  generals  and  o£Scial  persons, 
in  their  hardy  Spartan  manner,  and  learns  to  look  into  every  thing 
like  a  fthadamantfaine  Argus,  and  how  the  eye  of  the  master,  more 
than  all  other  appliaaoes,  Isttens  the  cattle. 

On  his  hunts,  too,  Papa  took  htm ;  for  Papa  was  a  famous  hunter 
when  at  Wusterhausen  in  the  season :  hot  Beagle-chase,  hot  Stag* 
hunt,  your  chief  game  deer;   huge  'Force-hunt'  {Parfwrce-Jagd^ 
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the  woods  all  beaten,  and  yonr  wild  beasts  driven  into  straights  and 
caudine  forks  for  yon);  Boar-hunting  (SauheUe^  'sow-baiting/  as 
the  Germans  call  it),  partridge-shooting,  fox  and  wolf-hunting 
—on  all  grand  expeditions  of  such  sort  little  Fritz  shall  ride  with 
Papa  and  party.  Rough,  furious  riding ;  now  on  swift  steed,  now 
at  places  on  Wur$twagen — Wuntwagmj  'Sausage-car,'  so  called, 
most  Spartan  of  vehicles,  a  mere  Btuffed  pole  or  '  sausage '  with 
wheels  to  it,  on  which  you  sit  astride,  a  dozen  or  so  of  you,  and 
career,  regardless  of  the  summer  heat  and  sandy  dust,  of  the  win- 
ter's frost  storms  and  muddy  rain.  All  this  the  little  Crown-Prince 
is  bound  to  do,  but  likes  it  less  and  less,  some  of  us  are  sorry  to 
observe  I  In  fact,  he  could  not  take  to  hunting  at  all,  or  find  the 
least  of  permanent  satisfaction  in  shooting  partridges  and  bait- 
ing sows,  '  with  such  an  expenditure  of  industry  and  such  damage 
to  the  seed  fields^'  he  would  sometimes  alledge  in  extenuation.  In 
later  years  he  had  been  known  to  retire  into  some  g^ade  of  the 
thickets,  and  hold  a  little  Fluto-Hautbois  Concert  with  his  musical 
comrades  while  the  sows  were  getting  baited ;  or  he  would  converse 
with  Mamma  and  her  Ladies,  if  her  Majesty  chanced  to  be  there  in 
a  day  for  open  driving,  which  things  by  no  means  increase  his  favor 
with  Papa,  a  sworn  hater  of  *  effeminate  practices.' 

He  was  '  nourished  on  beei^soup,'  as  we  said  before.  Frugality, 
activity,  exactitude,  were  lessons  daily  and  hourly  brought  home  to 
him  in  every  thing  he  did  and  saw.  His  very  sleep  was  stingily , 
meted  out  to  him:  'Too  much  sleep  stupefies  a  fellow,'  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  was  wont  to  say ;  so  that  the  very  doctors  had  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter  for  little  Fritz.  Frugal  enough,  hardy  enough ; 
urged  in  every  way  to  look  with  indifference  on  hardship,  and  take 
a  Spartan  view  of  life. 

Money  allowance  completely  his  own  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  till  he  was  seventeen.  Exiguous  pocket-money,  counted  in 
groichm  (English  pence^  or  hardly  more),  only  his  Kalkstein  and 
Finkenstein  could  grant  as  they  saw  good ;  about  eighteen  pence  in 
the  month  to  start  with,  as  would  appear. 

But  with  regard  to  our  little  Crown-Prince's  intellectual  culture^ 
there  is  another  document,  specially  from  Papa's  hand,  which,  if 
we  can  redact,  adjust,  and  abridge  it,  as  in  the  former  case,  may  be 
worth  the  reader's  notice,  and  elucidate  some  things  for  him.  It  is 
of  date  Wusterhausen,  8d  September,  1721,  little  Fritz  now  in  his 
tenth  year,  and  out  there,  with  his  Duhans  and  Finkenstein,  while 
Papa  is  rusticating  for  a  few  weeks.    The  essential  title  is. 
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A  Bead'Ocvffnor  von  Fmkensiein,  SulhOovem&r  von  KdOuteinf  Preceptor 
Jacques  Egide  Duhan  d4  Jaiudun^  and  others  whom  it  may  eoneem :  Begula- 
Uons  for  schooling  ai  WusterTuMsen,  Sd  September^  1721,  in  greatly  abridged 
form. 

Sunday,  *  On  Sunday  he  is  to  rise  at  7,  and,  as  soon  as  be  has  got  bis  slippers 
Ofn,  shall  Icneel  down  at  his  bedside,  and  pray  to  God,  so  as  aU  in  the  room 
may  hear  it^  (that  there  be  no  deception  or  short  measure  palmed  upon  us)  'In 
these  words :  *'  Lord  God,  bless  Father,  I  thank  thee  from  my  he^rt  that  thou 
hast  so  graciously  preserved  me  through  this  night  l^it  me  for  what  thy  holy 
will  is,  and  grant  that  I  do  nothing  this  day,  nor  all  the  days  of  my  life,  which 
can  divide  me  from  thee.  For  the  Lord  Jesus  my  Redeemer's  sake.  Amen." 
After  which  the  Lord's  Prayer;  then  rapidly  and  vigorously  (gesdimnde  und 
hurtig)  wash  himself  dean,  dress,  and  powder,  and  comb  himself:'  we  forget  to 
say  l^at,  while  they  are  combing  and  queuing  him,  he  breakfasts,  with  brevity, 
on  tea.  '  Prayer,  with  washing,  break&st,  and  the  rest,  to  be  done  pointedly 
within  fifteen  minutes,'  that  is,  at  a  quarter  past  7. 

*This  finished,  all  his  domestics  and  Duhan  shall  come  in  and  do  family 
worship  (das  grosse  Oebet  zu  halten) :  Prayer  on  their  knees,  Duhan  withal  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  sing  some  proper  Psalm  or  Hymn '  (as  prac- 
ticed in  well  reguUted  &milie8) ;  '  it  will  then  be  a  quarter  to  8.  All  the  do- 
mestics then  withdraw  again,  and  Duhan  now  reads  with  my  Son  the  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday,  expounds  it  a  little,  adducing  the  main  points  of  Christianity;* 
'questioning  from  Noltenius's  Catechism '  (which  Frits  knows  by  heart):  4t 
will  then  be  9  o'clock. 

'  At  9  he  brings  my  Son  down  to  me,  who  goes  to  Church,  and  dines  along 
with  me'  (dinner  at  the  stroke  of  Noon) ;  *the  rest  of  the  day  is  then  his  own' 
(Fritz's  and  Duhan's).  '  At  half  past  9  in  the  evening  he  shall  come  and  bid 
me  good  night;  shidl  then  directly  go  to  his  room;  yery  rapidly  {sehr  gesch- 
foind)  get  off  his  clothes,  wash  his  hands '  (get  into  some  tiny  dressing-gown  or 
cassaquint  no  doubt),  '  and  so  soon  as  that  is  done,  Duh&n  makes  a  prayer  on 
his  knees,  and  sings  a  hymn,  all  the  servants  being  again  there;  instantly  after 
which  my  Son  shall  get  into  bed — shall  be  wi  bed  at  half  past  10 ;'  and  fall 
atfeep  how  soon,  your  Mi^esty  ?    This  is  very  strict  work. 

Monday.  *  On  Monday,  as  on  all  week  days,  he  is  to  be  called  at  6,  and  so 
soon  as  (aLlled  he  is  to  rise ;  you  are  to  stand  to  him  (anhalten)  that  he  do  not 
loiter  or  turn  in  bed,  but  briiBkly  and  at  once  get  up,  and  say  his  prayers  the 
same  as  on  Sunday  morning.  This  done,  be  shall  as  rapidly  as  he  can  get  on 
Ms  shoes  and  spatterdashes,  also  wash  his  face  and  hands,  but  not  with 
soap;  farther,  shall  put  on  his  eassaquin*  (short  dressing-gown),  *have  his  hair 
combed  out  and  queued,  but  not  powdered.  While  getting  combed  and  queued, 
be  shall  at  the  same  time  take  breakfast  of  tea,  so  that  both  jobs  go  on  at  onoe^ 
and  all  this  shall  be  ended  before  half  past  6.'  Then  enter  Duhan  and  the  do- 
mestics with  worship,  Bible,  Hymn,  all  as  on  Sunday;  this  is  done  by  7,  and 
the  servants  go  again. 

'From  7  till  9  Duhan  takes  him  on  History;  at  9  comes  Noltenius'  (a  sub- 
lime Clerical  Gentleman  from  Berlin)  with  tbe  *  Christian  Religion,  till  a  quarter 
to  11.  Then  Fritz  rapidly  {^eschioind)  washes  his  face  with  water,  hands  with 
soap  and  water;  clean  shirt;  powders,  and  pats  on  his  ooat;  about  11  comes 
to  the  King;  stays  with  the  king  till  2,'  perhaps  promenading  a  little;  dining 
always  at  Noon,  after  which  his  Majesty  is  apt  to  be  slumberous,  and  light 
amusements  are  over. 

'Directly  at  2  he  goes  back  to  his  room.  Duhan  is  there,  ready;  takes  him 
upon  the  Maps  and  Geography  from  2  to  3,  giving  account  *  (gradually)  'of  all 
the  European  Kingdoms;  their  strength  and  weakness;  size,  riohes^  and  povei^ 
tj  of  their  towna  From  3  to  i,  Duhan  treats  of  Morality  {soil  die  Moral  tra> 
l&wi).  From  4  to  6,  Duhan  shall  write  German  letters  witn  him,  and  see  that 
ha  gets  a  good  styUtm '  (which  be  never  in  the  least  did^  *  About  6,  Fritz  shall 
wash  his  hands,  and  go  to  the  King;  ride  out;  divert  himself  in  the  air  and  not 
in  his  room,  and  do  what  he  likes,  if  it  Is  not  against  God.* 

.There,  then,  is  a  Sunday,  and  there  is.  one  ?reck  day,  which  latter  may  sanre . 
fi)r  all  the  other  five,  though  they  are  strictly  spedfled  in  the  royal  monograph, 
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and  eve^  hour  of  them  marked  ool:  How,  and  at  what  points  of  time,  besidei 
this  of  Hi8iory,  of  MoraUiy,  and  Writing  in  German^  of  Maps  and  Geographyf 
with  the  Btrength  and  weuaknees  of  Kingdoms,  you  are  to  take  up  Arilkmaic 
more  than  onoe ;  Writing  of  French  LetterSj  so  as  to  acquire  a  good  stylumi,  in 
what  nook  you  may  intercalate  *a  little  getting  by  heart  of  something  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  memory;'  how,  instead  of  Koltenius,  Panzendorf  (another 
sublime  Reyerend  Gentleman  from  Berlin,  who  comes  out  ejcpreas)  gives  the 
clerical  drill  on  Tuesday  morning;  with  which  two  onslaughts,  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  each,  the  Clerical  Gentlemen  seem  to  withdraw  for  the  week,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  tliem  till  Monday  and  Tuesday  come  round  again. 

On  Wednesday  we  are  happy  to  observe  a  liberal  slice  of  holiday  come  in. 
After  half  past  9,  having  done  his  Hisioryf  and  'got  something  by  heart  to 
strengthen  the  memory  *  (very  little,  it  is  to  be  feared),  '  Frits  shall  rapidly  dress 
himself  and  come  to  the  King;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  belongs  to  little  Frits 
(jgehori  var  FrUzcheny    On  Saturday  there  is  some  fair  chance  of  half-holiday. 

*  Saturday f  forenoon  till  half  past  10,  come  History,  Writing,  and  Cipheringi 
especially  repetition  of  what  was  done  through  the  week,  and  in  Moralii^  as 
well'  (adds  the  rapid  Majesty),  *to  see  whether  he  has  profited;  and  General 
Graf  von  Finkenstein,  with  Colonel  von  Kalkstein,  shall  be  present  during  this. 
If  Fritz  has  profited,  the  afternoon  shall  be  his  own ;  if  he  has  not  profited,  he 
shall,  from  2  to  6,  repeat  and  learn  rightly  what  he  has  forgotten  on  the  past 
days.'  And  so  the  laboring  week  winds  itself  upi  Here,  however,  is  one  gen* 
eial  rule^  which  can  not  be  too  much  imprersed  upon  you,  with  which  we 
oonclude: 

*In  undressing  and  dressing,  you  most  aocostom  him  to  get  out  of  and  into 
his  clothes  as  fast  as  is  humanly  possible  (huriig  so  viel  als  menschenmdgUch  id^ 
You  will  also  look  that  he  learn  to  put  on  and  off  his  clothes  himself,  without 
help  from  others,  and  that  he  be  dean  and  neat,  and  not  so  dirty  {nicht  do 
schmuizigy    'Not  so  dirty,'  that  is  my  last  word;  and  here  is  my  sign-manual. 

*FbIEDRICH  WlLBBLH.* 

His  sister  Wilhelmina,  in  her  JfimoireB^  says  her  brother  was 
'slow'  in  learning;  we  may  presamo  she  means  idle,  volatile,  not 
always  prompt  in  fixing  his  attention  to  what  did  not  interest  him. 
Herr  von  Loen  testifies  :— 

*The  Crown-Prinoe  manifests  in  this  tender  age'  (his  seventh  year)  'an  im* 
oommon  capacity,  nay,  we  may  say  something  quite  extraordinary  {etwaa  gam 
AtuaerordeniUchny,  He  is  a  most  alert  and  vivacions  Prince;  he  has  fine  and 
^rightly  mannen^  and  shows  a  oertain  kindly  sociality,  and  so  aifeetionate  a 
disposition  that  all  things  may  be  hoped  of  him.  The  French  Lady  who '  (under 
BoucouUes)  'has  had  c^aige  of  his  learning  hitherto  can  not  speak  of  him  with- 
out enthusiasm.  "  Cesi  esprit  angilique  (A  little  angel),"  she  is  wont  to  say. 
He  takes  up  and  learns  whatever  is  put  befbre  him  with  the  greatest  fiioility.' 

For  the  rest,  that  Friedrich  Wilhelm'a  intentions  and  Rhadaman* 
thine  regulations  in  regard  to  him  were  fulfilled  in  every  point,  wd 
will  by  no  means  a£Srm*  Rules  of  such  exceeding  preciseness,  if 
grounded  here  and  there  only  on  the  sic  vohy  how  could  they  be 
always  kept,  except  on  the  surface  and  to  the  eye  merely  ?  Ihe 
good  Duhan,  diligent  to  open  hia  pupil's  mind  and  give  Nature  fidr 
play,  had  practically  found  it  inexpedient  to  tie  him  too  rigorously 
to  the  arbitrary  formal  departments,  where  no  nataiml  curiosity,  but 
only  order  from  without,  uigea  the  ingenious  pupil  What  maxi- 
mum atrictaeis  in  tchooMriil  there  oaa  have  been  we  may  infer 
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firoBi  one  thing,  were  there  no  other — the  ingenious  papilla  mode 
of  spelling,  Fritc  learned  to  write  a  jfine^  free-flowing,  rapid,  and 
legible  business-hand;  'Arithmetic,'  too,  'Geography,'  and  many 
other  Usefal  Knowledges  that  had  some  geniality  of  character  or 
attractiveness  in  practice,  were  among  his  acquisitions ;  much,  very 
much  he  learned  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  bnt  to  ipell^  much  more 
to  punctuate,  and  subdue  the  higher  mysteries  of  Grammar  to  him- 
self^ was  always  an  unachievable  perfection. 

The  things  ordered  with  such  rigorous  minuteness,  if  but  arbi«> 
trary  things,  were  apt  to  be  neglected;  the  things  forbidden, 
especially  in  the  like  case^  were  apt  to  become  doubly  tempting. 
It  appears  the  prohibition  of  Latin  gave  rise  to  several  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Priedrich  to  attain  that  desirable  language.  Secret  les* 
sons,  not  from  Duhan,  but  no  doubt  with  Duhan's  connivance,  were 
from  time  to  time  undertaken  with  this  view.  Once,  it  is  recorded, 
the  vigilant  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  going  his  rounds,  came  upon  Frits 
and  one  of  his  preceptors  (not  Duhan,  but  a  subaltern)  actually  en- 
gaged in  this  illicit  employment  Friedridli  was  wont  to  relate  this 
anecdote  in  after  life.  They  had  Latin  books,  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars on  the  table — all  the  contraband  apparatus — busy  with  it 
there,  Uke  a  pair  of  coiners  taken  in  the  fact  Among  other  books 
was  a  copy  of  the  Golden  Bull  of  Eiuaer  Earl  lY. — Aurea  Bulla^ 
from  the  little  golden  bulleU  or  pellets  hung  to  it — by  which  sub* 
lime  document,  as  perhaps  we  hinted  long  ago,  certain  so-called 
Fundamental  Constitutions,  or  at  least  formalities  and  solemn  prac- 
tices, method  of  election,  rule  of  precedence,  and  the  like,  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  at  last  been  settled  on  a  sure  footing  by 
that  busy  little  Elaiser  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before-^ 
a  document  venerable  almost  next  to  the  Bible  in  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm*s  loyal  eyes.  '  What  is  this  ?  What  are  yon  venlnring  upon 
heref  exclaims  Paternal  Vigilance,  in  an  astonished,  dangerous 
tone.  '  Ihro  Majestate^  ich  explmre  dem  Primzen  Auream  Bullam^ 
exclaimed  the  trembling  pedagogue :  '  Your  Majesty,  I  am  explain- 
ing Aurea  Bulla  (Golden  Bull)  to  the  Prince.'  ^Dog,  I  will  Golden 
Bull  you !'  said  his  Majesty,  flourishing  his  ratan,  *  Ich  mil  dick^ 
Schurke,  be-auream-bullam  P  which  sent  the  terrified  wretch  oflf  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and  ended  the  Latin  for  that  time.  Friedrich's 
Latin  could  never  come  to  much  under  these  impediments,  but  he 
retained  some  smatterings  of  it  in  mature  life,  and  was  rather  fond 
of  producing  his  classical  scraps,  often  in  an  altogether  mouldy, 
and,  indeed,  hitherto  inexplicable  condition. 
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The  woret  fruit  of  these  contraband  operations  was  that  thej  in- 
Yolred  the  boy  in  clandestine  practices,  secret  disobediences,  apt  to 
be  fonnd  ont  from  time  to  time,  and  tended  to  alienate  his  father 
from  him,  of  which  sad  mntaal  humor  we  already  find  traces  in  that 
early  Wusterhausen  Document:  'Not  to  be  so  dirty,'  says  the  re- 
proving flEtther.  And  the  boy  does  not  take  to  hunting  at  all;  likes 
vierses,  story  books,  flute  playing  better ;  seems  to  be  of  effeminate 
tendencies,  an  effemirUrter  Kerl ;  affects  French  modes,  combs  out 
his  hair  like  a  cockatoo,  the  foolish  French  fop,  instead  of  conform- 
ing to  the  army  regulation,  which  prescribes  close  cropping  and  a  club. 

And  so,  unexpectedly,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  has  commanded  these 
bright  locks,  as  contrary  to  military  fashion,  of  which  Fritz  has  now 
unworthily  the  honor  of  being  a  specimen,  to  be  ruthlessly  shorn 
away.  Inexorable  I  The  Hof-Chirurgus  (Court-Suigeon,  of  the 
nature  of  Barber-Surgeon),  with  scissors  and  comb  is  here,  ruthlesa 
fiither  standing  by :  Crop  him,  my  jolly  Barber,  close  down  to  the 
accurate  standard — soaped  club  instead  of  flowing  locks ;  we  suffer 
no  exceptions  in  this  military  department :  I  stand  here  till  it  is 
done.  Poor  Fritz,  they  say,  had  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  what  help 
in  tears  ?  The  judicious  Ghirurgus,  however,  proved  merciful.  The 
judicious  Ghirurgus  struck  in  as  if  nothing  loth,  snack,  snack,  and 
made  a  great  show  of  clipping.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  took  a  news- 
paper till  the  job  were  done.  The  judicious  barber,  still  making  a 
great  show  of  work,  combed  back  rather  than  out  off  these  Apollo 
locks,  did  Fritz  accurately  into  soaped  club  to  the  cursory  eye,  but 
left  him  capable  of  shaking  out  his  chevelure  again  on  occasion,  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  Fritz. 

Teaching  Retigion  not  a  Success. 

On  the  whole  a  youth  needs  good  assimilating  power  if  he  is  to 
grow  in  this  world.  Noltenius  and  Panzendorf,  for  instance,  were 
busy  '  teaching  Friedrich  religion.'  Rather  a  strange  operation  this, 
too,  if  we  were  to  look  into  it  We  will  not  look  too  closely. 
Another  pair  of  excellent,  most  solemn  drill  sergeants,  in  clerical 
black  serge ;  they  also  are  busy  instilling  dark  doctrines  into  the 
bright  young  boy,  but  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  made  too 
deep  an  impression  on  him.  May  we  not  say  that  in  matter  of  re- 
ligion, too,  Friedrich  was  but  ill-bested  ?  Enlightened  Edict  of 
Nantes  Protestantism,  a  cross  between  Bayle  and  Calvin,  that  was 
bnt  indifferent  babe's  milk  to  the  little  creature.  Nor  could  Nolte- 
nids's  Catechism  and  ponderous  drill  exercise  in  orthodox  theology 
much  inspire  a  clear  soul  with  pieties -and  tendencies  to  soar 
Heavenward. 
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NolieniQs'B  CateehUmf  or  ghostly  Drill  manual  for  Fritz,  at  least 
the  Catechism  he  had  plied  Wilhelmina  with,  which  no  doubt  was 
the  same,  is  still  extant — a  very  abstrose  piece,  orthodox  Latheran- 
Galvanist,  all  proved  from  Scripture — giving  what  account  it  can  of 
this  un&thomable  Universe  to  the  young  mind.  To  modem  Prus- 
sians it  by  no  means  shines  as  the  indnbitablest  Theory  of  the 
Universe.  Indignant  modem  Prussians  produce  excerpts  from  it 
of  an  abstrose  nature,  and  endeavor  to  deduce  therefrom  some  of 
Friedrich's  aberrations  in  matters  of  religion,  which  became  notori- 
ous enough  by  and  by.  Alas  I  I  fear  it  would  not  have  been  easy, 
even  for  the  modem  Prassian,  to  produce  a  perfect  Catechism  for 
the  use  of  Friedrich.    This  Universe  still  continues  a  little  abstrose. 

And  there  is  another  deeper  thing  to  be  remarked :  the  notion  of 
^teaching'  religion  in  the  way  of  drill  exercise,  which  is  a  very 
strange  notion,  though  a  common  one,  and  not  peculiar  to  Nolteniua 
and  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Piety  to  Ood,  the  nobleness  that  inspires 
a  human  soul  to  stroggle  Heavenward,  can  not  be  *  taught '  by  the 
most  exquisite  catechisms,  or  the  most  industrious  preachings  and 
drillings.  No ;  alas !  no.  Only  by  far  other  methods — chiefly  by 
silent,  continual  Example,  silently  waiting  for  the  favorable  mood 
and  moment,  and  aided  then  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  well  enough 
named  '  the  grace  of  Gk>d,'  can  that  sacred  contagion  pass  from  soul 
into  soul  How  much  beyond  whole  libraries  of  orthodox  Theol- 
ogy is  sometimes  the  mute  action,  the  unconscious  look  of  a  father, 
of  a  mother,  who  had  in  them  '  Devoutness,  pious  Nobleness  1'  in 
whom  the  young  soul,  not  unobservant,  though  not  consciously  ob- 
serving, came  at  length  to  recognize  it,  to  read  it  in  this  irrefragable 
manner — a  seed  planted  tiienceforth  in  the  center  of  his  holiest 
affections  forevermore! 

Noltenius  wore  black  sei^re,  kept  the  comers  of  his  mouth  well 
down,  and  had  written  a  Catechism  of  repute ;  but  I  know  not  that 
Noltenius  carried  much  seed  of  living  piety  about  with  him :  much 
affection  from  or  for  young  Fritz  he  could  not  well  carry.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  bad  outlook  on  the  religious  side,  and  except  in  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  rugged  and  as  yet  repulsive  honesties  of  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm,  I  see  no  good  element  in  it.  Bayle-Calvin,  with 
Noltenius  and  Catechims  of  repute — ^there  is  no  *  religion '  to  be 
had  for  a  little  Fritz  out  of  all  that. 

AKenaHon  of  Father  and  Son. 
Those  vivacities  of  young  Fritz,  his  taste  for  music,  finery,  those 
furtive  excursions  into  the  domain  of  Latin  and  forbidden  things, 
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were  distasteful  and  incomprehenaiUe  to  Kriedrioh  Wilhehn. 
Where  can  tnoh  things  end! 

The  begiimiiigB  of  this  sad  discrepanoy  are  traeeabk  fiK>i&  Fried*- 
rich's  sixth  or  seventh  year:  'Not  so  dirtfi  boyP  And  there 
oonld  be  no  lack  of  growth  in  the  anatnal  ill*hiimoir  while  the  boy 
himself  coniinned  growing,  eniatging  in  bulk  and  in  activity  of  hU 
own.  And  so  the  silent  divnUon-^^ilent  on  Frita's  pait^  exploding 
load  enoagh  now  and  dien  on  his  Aether's  pari— ^es  steadily  oo» 
quitting  ever  wider,  new  offenses  ever  snperadding  themselves,  tSU 
at  last  the  ragged  fivtber  has  grown  to  hate  the  son,  and  longs,  with 
soirowful  indignation,  that  it  were  possible  to  make  August  Wil- 
hehn Crown-Prinoe  in  his  stead.  This  Frite  ooght  to  fiishion  hio»- 
self  according  to  his  bthers's  pattern,  a  wdl-meant,  honest  pattern, 
and  he  does  not  Aiss  I  your  Majesty,  it  can  not  be^  It  is  the  new 
generation  oone^  which  can  not  live  quite  as  the  old  one  did-«-a 
perennial  controversy  in  fanman  life,  coeval  with  the  genealogies  of 
men.  This  little  boy  diould  have  been  the  excellent  paternal  MiQ- 
esty's  exact  countetpart,  resembling  him  at  all  points,  *  as  a  little 
sixpence  does  a  big  hidf  crown ;'  but  we  peieeive  he  can  not  This 
is  a  new  coin,  with  a  stamp  of  his  own  I  a  Mrprising  Friedrkh  iP&r 
this,  and  may  prove  a  good  piece  yet^  biXt  will  never  be  the  half 
crown  your  Majesty  requifeSh 

Such  incurable  discrepancies  have  risen  in  the  Berlin  PaUu^e— 
fountains  of  bitterness,  flowing  ever  wideri  till  they  made  life  all 
bitter  for  son  and  for  fiither,  necessitating  the  proud  son  to  hypoe^ 
risies  toward  his  teitible  &ther  which  were  very  foreign  to  the 
proud  youdi  had  there  been  any  other  resource.  But  there  waa 
none  now  or  afterward.  Even  when  the  young  man,  driven  to  re* 
flection  and  insight  by  intolerable  miseries,  bad  begun  to  recogniie 
the  worth  of  hb  suriy  Bhadamnathine  Father,  and  the  intrinsic  wis* 
dom  of  much  that  he  had  meant  with  him,  the  fiither  hardly  eve? 
oould,  or  could  only  by  fits,  completely  recogniae  the  son's  wo^th. 

That  is  all  along  a  sad  element  of  Friedridi's  education,  out  of 
which  there  might  have  come  incalculable  damage  to  the  youdg 
man,  had  his  nataml  assimilative  powers  to  extract  benefit  from  all 
things  been  less  considerable,  Aa  it  was,  he  gained  self-help  from 
it*— gained  reticence,  the  power  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  did 
not  let  the  hypocrisy  take  hold  of  him,  or  be  other  than  a  hatefidi 
compulsory  masquerade.  At  an  uncommonly  early  age,  he  stands 
before  us  accomplished  in  endurance,  for  one  thing,  a  very  bright 
young  Stoic  of  his  sort,  silently  prepared  for  the  injustices  of  men 
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and  things ;  and  as  for  the  maaqnerade,  let  ns  hope  it  was  essen- 
tially foreign  even  to  the  skia  of  the  man.  The  reader  will  judge 
as  he  goes  on.  ^Je  n'  ai  jamaU  trompi  persontu  durant  ma  vm^  I 
never  deceived  any  body  daring  my  life*  still  less  will  I  deoeive  poa- 
terity/  writes  Friedrich  when  his  head  was  grown  very  gray. 

He  did  learn  *  Arithmetic/  'Geography,'  and  the  other  osefiil 
knowledges  that  were  indispensable  to  him.  He  knows  History 
extensively,  though  rather  the  Eoman,  French,  and  general  Euro- 
pean as  the  French  have  taught  it  him,  than  that  of  ^  Hessen,  Brans- 
wick,  England,'  or  even  the '  Electoral  and  Royal  House  of  Branden- 
bnrg,'  which  Papa  bad  recommended.  He  read  History,  where  he 
could  find  it  readable,  to  the  end  of  hie  life,  and  bad  early  begim 
reading  it,  immensely  eager  to  learn  in  his  little  head  what  strange 
things  had  been  and  were  in  this  strange  Planet  he  was  come  into. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  a  lively  taste  for  facts  in  the  little  boj, 
which  continued  to  be  the  taste  of  the  maUx  in  an  eminent  d^;ree. 
Fictions  bo  also  knows — an  eager,  extensive  reader  of  what  is  called 
Poetry,  Literature,  and  himself  a  performer  in  that  province  by  and 
by ;  but  it  is  observable  how  much  of  Bealiam  there  always  ia  in 
his  Literature — how  close,  here  as  elsewhere,  he  always  hangs  on 
fhe  practical  truth  of  things — how  Fiction  itself  is  either  an  expoai- 
tory  illustrative  garment  of  Fact,  or  else  ia  of  no  value  to  him. 
Bomantic  readers  of  his  Literature  are  much  disappointed  in  oonao* 
quence,  and  pronounce  it  bad  Literature;  and|  sure  enough,  in 
several  senses  it  is  not  good. 

However  it  may  go  with  Literature,  and  satisfaction  to  readers 
of  romantic  appetites,  this  young  soul  proniiaea  to  become  a  soOh 
cessful  Worker  one  day,  and  to  do  something  under  the  Sun ;  for 
work  is  of  an  extremely  unfictitious  nature,  and  no  man  can  roof 
his  house  with  clouds  and  moonshine  so  as  to  turn  the  rain  from  him. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  his  style  of  French,  though  he  sp^ed 
it  so  ill,  and  never  had  the  least  mastery  of  punctuation,  has  real 
merit — rapidity,  easy  vivacity,  perfect  clearness,  here  and  there  a 
oertain  quaint  expressiveness ;  on  the  whole,  he  had  learned  the  Art 
of  Speech  from  those  old  French  governesses,  in  those  old  and  new 
French  books  of  his.  We  can  also  say  of  his  Literature,  of  what 
he  hastily  wrote  in  mature  life,  that  it  has  much  more  worth,  even 
aa  Literature,  than  the  common  romantic  appetite  assigns  to  it  A 
vein  of  distinct  sense  and  good  interior  articuktion  is  never  want- 
ing in  that  thin-flowing  ntteranoe.  The  true  is  well  riddled  out 
from  amid  the  false ;  the  important  and  essential  are  alone  given  ns^ 
the  unimportant  and  anperfluona  honestly  thrown  away. 
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BeauUa  of  hit  Teacher^  Work, 

That  Friedrich*8  Course  of  Edacation  did  on  the  whole  pros- 
per, in  spite  of  every  drawback,  is  known  to  all  men.  He  came 
out  of  it  a  man  of  clear  and  ever  improving  intelligence ;  equipped 
with  knowledge,  tme  in  essentials,  if  not  punctiliously  exact,  upon 
all  manner  of  practical  and  speculative  things,  to  a  degree  not  only 
unexampled  among  modem  Sovereign  Princes  so  called,  but  such 
as  to  distinguish  him  even  among  the  studious  class ;  nay,  many 
'  Men  of  Letters '  have  made  a  reputation  for  themselves  with  but  a 
fraction  of  the  real  knowledge  concerning  men  and  things,  past  and 
present,  which  Friedrich  was  possessed  o£  Already,  at  the  time 
when  action  came  to  be  demanded  of  him,  he  was  what  we  must 
call  a  well  informed  and  cultivated  man,  which  character  he  never 
ceased  to  merit  more  and  more ;  and  as  for  the  action  and  the 
actions,  we  shall  see  whether  he  was  fit  for  these  or  not. 

One  point  of  supreme  importance  in  bis  Education  was  all  along 
made  sure  of  by  the  mere  presence  and  presidence  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  in  the  business :  that  there  was  an  inflexible  law  of  dis- 
cipline every  where  active  in  it ;  that  there  was  a  Spartan  rigor, 
frugality,  veracity,  inculcated  upon  him.  *  Economy  he  is  to  study 
to  the  bottom ;'  and  not  only  so,  but,  in  another  sense  of  the  word, 
•he  is  to  practice  economy ;  and  does,  or  else  suffers  for  not  doing  it. 
Economic  of  his  time  first  of  all :  generally  every  other  noble  econ- 
omy will  follow  out  of  that,  if  a  man  once  understand  and  practice  that 
Here  was  a  truly  valuable  foundation  laid ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  Nature, 
in  spite  of  shot  rubbish,  had  to  do  what  she  could  in  the  rest.  Among 
the  confused  hurtful  elements  of  his  schooling,  was  the  salutary  and 
potent  one  of  its  being  an  apprenticeship  to  Frio^^nch  Wilhelm. 

Friedrich  Wilhelnii  King  of  Prussia,  did  not  set  ap  for  a  Pestalozzif  and  the 
plan  of  education  for  bis  son  is  open  to  manifold  objections.  Nevertheless,  as 
schoolmasters  go,  I  much  prefer  him  to  most  others  we  have  at  present  The 
wild  roan  had  discerned,  with  bis  rugged  natural  intelligence  (not  wasted  away 
in  the  idle  element  of  speaking  and  of  being  spoken  to,  but  kept  wholesonutly 
silent  for  most  part),  that  human  education  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  a  thing  of 
vocdblea;  that  it  is  a  thing  of  earnest  facta ;  of  capabilities  developed,  of  habits 
established,  of  dispositions  well  dealt  witb,  of  tendencies  confirmed  and  teuden* 
cies  repressed ;  a  laborious  separating  of  the  character  into  two  firmamerUs ; 
shutting  down  the  subterranean,  weU  down  and  deep ;  an  earth  and  waters^ 
and  what  lies  under  them;  then  your  everlasting  asure  sky  and  immeasurable 
depths  of  ether  hanging  overhead.  To  make  of  the  human  soul  a  Cosmos,  so 
fiur  as  possible,  that  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  dumb  notion,  not  to  leave  the  hu- 
man soul  a  mere  Chaos;  how  much  less  a  Singing  or  eloquently  Spouting  Chaos^ 
which  is  ten  times  worse  than  a  Chaos  left  muta^  confessedly  chaotic  and  not 
cosmic  I  To  develop  the  man  into  doing  something,  and  withal  into  doing  it  as 
the  Universe  and  the  Btemal  Laws  require— which  is  but  another  name  for 
really  doing  and  not  merely  seeming  to  do  it — ^that  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm's 
dumb  notion ;  and  it  was,  I  can  assure  you,  very  iar  from  being  a  foolish  one, 
though  there  was  no  Latin  in  it,  and  much  of  Prussian  pipe-clay. 
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Sbbastiah  Jossph  db  Oabvalho  b  Mbllo,  Mabquis  of  Pombai., 
the  great  statesman  and  edncator  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  1698,  in 
the  reign  of  John  V.,  who  laid  out  225,000/.  on  a  chapel,  measuring 
17  feet  by  12  feet,  in  the  Church  of  St  Roqne,  and  left  his  country 
at  his  death  burdened  with  a  debt  of  three  millions  sterling,  '*with 
a  nominal  navy  and  a  nominal  army,  dismantled  and  abandoned 
fortresses,. nominal  lines  of  defense,  nominal  regiments  of  observa- 
tion, and  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin."  Long  before  Pombal 
came  into  power  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  this  state  of 
things  with  something  of  the  resolute  spirit  of  Chancellor  Erskine, 
who,  while  yet  a  young  lawyer,  being  checked  in  censure  of  some 
legal  abuse  by  the  remark,  **  It  was  the  law  before  you  were  bom,** 
replied, ''  It  is  because  I  was  not  bom  that  it  is  law,  and  I  will  alter 
it  before  I  die."  Accordingly,  when  at  length  the  Portuguese 
reformer  had  power  commensurate  with  his  will,  he  unflinchingly 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  uprooting  of  ancient  prejudices  and  the 
establishment  of  beneficial  changes. 

f^ombal  entered  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  1717,  but  quitted 
it  in  disgust  at  its  ^  routine  of  unprofitable  studies,"  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  private,  according  to  the  custom  of  Portugal.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  corporal  he  relinquished  this  nominal  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, politics,  and  legislation.  While  occupied  with  these  more 
congenial  pursuits  he  was  presented  by  an  uncle  to  Cardinal  Motta, 
at  that  time  high  in  flEtvor  with  John  V.  The  Cardinal's  shrewd 
perception  at  once  fixed  on  Pombal  as  one  whose  talents  might  be 
turned  to  account,  and  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  King. 
Bom  John,  however,  beyond  appointing  him  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  he  should 
undertake  the  biographies  of  certain  Portuguese  monarchs,  does 
not  appear  for  some  time  to  have  further  noticed  him. 

Having  married  in  the  interval  Donna  Theresa  de  Noronha,  a 
widow,  and  niece  of  the  Count  dos  Arcos,  Pombal  seems  to  have 
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seriously  desired  some  active  employment  in  the  State ;  bat  he  con- 
tinned  unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  wh^n  by 
Cardinal  Motta's  recommendation  he  was  sent  to  London  as  Minis- 
ter. There  he  studied  hard,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  to  acqnaint  him- 
self with  the  hbtory,  constitution,  and  legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
but  remained  ignorant  of  the  English  language ;  an  odd  fact,  which 
the  Oonde  da  Camota  excuses  by  the  xemark  that  French  was  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  at  the  eourt  of  Geoige  IL,  and  that  most 
of  the  best  works  then  in  rogue  on  politics  or  legislation  were  by 
French  writers.  In  the  course  of  his  reading  these  authors,  Sully 
became  the  model  example  of  a  Minister  in  the  eyes  of  Pombal. 

In  1745  he  represented  hisgoveniment  at  Vienna,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  Countess  Daun  for  his  second  wifei  In  1750  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfEurs,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Dom  Jo- 
seph, who,  for  27  years,  sostained  his  meaanres  of  political,  religioua, 
and  educational  reform.  In  the  irst  year  of  his  ministry  he  sooceed- 
ed  in  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  prohibiting 
its  private  tortures  and  public  execntioas,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  disgraced  the  country.  So  eariy  in  his  ministry  as  1751  a 
decree  regulating  its  practices  was  promulgated*  By  this  decree  it 
was  enacted  that  no  au^hda^  was  henceforward  to  be  celebrated 
and  no  sentences  were  to  be  executed  without  the  consent  and  i^ 
probation  of  government,  which  reserved  for  itself  as  a  court  of 
i^peal  the  province  of  inqoiry  and  examination,  and  of  confirming 
or  reversing  the  sentence. 

In  1761  (Sept.  19),  he  secnred  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  all 
slaves  arriving  in  Portugal  and  teaching  her  soil  were  declared  to 
be  ip90  facto  firee  men ;  that  other  law  of  mercy  which  forbade  at 
home  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  who  were  5ofMi  fide  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  creditors;  and  many  other  edicts,  all 
emanating  from  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  earth* 
quake  on  the  morning  of  All  Saints'  Day,  in  1755,  and  the  confia* 
gration  which  followed  the  dlting  of  tiie  roofs  of  the  nnmerous 
churches  on  the  millions  of  tapers  which  were  burning  in  honor  of 
the  festival,  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  rose  to  the  greatness  and 
oigency  of  the  occasion.  ^  What  is  to  be  done,"  said  the  King, 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  country  residence  on  that  &tal  day,  *'tQ 
meet  this  infliction  of  Divine  justice  ?"  *'  Bnry  the  dead,  and  feed 
the  living,*'  said  his  intrepid  Minister  Pombal— and  at  once  entered 
his  carriage  and  drove  to  Lisbon,  to  share  the  danger  and  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  the  earthquake  and  fire;  and  for  several  days  his 
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carriage  was  bis  head-qnarters,  where  he  iasned  over  200  regula- 
tions, which  not  only  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  but  permanent 
improvement  ont  of  these  terrible  disasters.  In  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time  two  hundred  decrees  were  promulgated  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  lodging  of  the  people,  the  distriba- 
tion  of  provisions,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  these  numerous 
decrees  Pombal  entered  into  the  minutest  details ;  and,  such  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  conceived  and  promulgated,  that 
many  were  written  in  pencil  on  his  kness,  and  without  being  copied, 
were  hastily  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations.  The  wounded 
were  removed  and  their  wounds  dressed ;  the  houseless  were  collect- 
ed and  lodged  in  temporary  huts ;  provisions  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  and  distributed  to  the  poor;  monopolies  of  all  kinds 
were  forbidden ;  troops  were  drawn  from  the  provinces  to  preserve 
order;  idlers  were  forced  to  work;  the  dispersed  nuns  were  reas- 
sembled ;  the  ruins  removed ;  the  dead  buried,  and  public  worship 
restored. 

Before  the  earthquake  not  a  single  regular  street  above  the  length 
of  100  yards  existed.  Now  they  were  rebuilt  handsome,  solid, 
level,  and  well  paved.  A  public  garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid 
out  Sewers  were  constructed  in  the  new  streets.  Rules  for 
enforcing  general  cleanliness  were  likewise  made.  Much  was  done 
not  only  in  the  useful  but  the  decorative  line,  and  Lisbon  rose  from 
ruin  in  renewed  beauty ;  but  many  of  Pombafs  plans  were  destined 
never  to  be  carried  ont^  and  the  one  most  regretted  by  the  Portu- 
guese— namely,  the  magnificent  promenade  which  he  designed  to 
form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tagus,  from  Santa  Appallonia  to 
Bclem,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  was  never  even  commenced. 

Pombal  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  prosperity,  without  exactly 
copying  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  an  ancient  king  (Dom  Alfonso 
IV.),  who  enacted  that  the  husbandman  who  neglected  his  lands 
should,  for  the  first  offense,  forfeit  his  flocks,  and  if  he  persisted  in 
careless  or  unskitlfhl  cultivation,  should  be  hung.  Stringent  and 
compulsory  edicts  now  rescued  great  tracts  of  soil  from  obstinate 
cultivation  of  the  poorest  sort  of  vines,  and  devoted  them  to  com 
and  timber,  while  the  importation  of  mulberry  trees  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  phints  and  upwards  in  successive  years  quadrupled  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  goods,  and  turned  the  attention  of  landholders  to  a 
new  branch  of  industry. 

It  was  through  PombaPs  judicious  policy  that  the  vine  in  the 
Upper  Douro,  and  of  which  the  ''genuine  old  port^^jAjnade^  was 
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rescued  from  a  rainous  method  of  cttltare,  and  the  vine  from  pro^ 
esees  of  deterioratioa,  and  ite  Mde  from  th«r  grasp  of  a  monopoly^ 
until  the  prodactioa  rose  to  the  highest  demand  in  the  foreign 
markets.  Hia  efibrt%  although  ovowned  with  gaocets,  involved  tha 
government  in  an  iaaarrectionarjr  movement  in  the  district,  and 
weU-nigh  caused  a  ruf  tune  with  England,  whose  merchants  had  » 
monopoly  of  all  the  wines  of  this  grape— a  portioD  of  the  vintage 
heing  now  brought  into  open  market* 

From  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  agriculture,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  transitioa  was  natural  m 
this  clear-sighted  minister.  His  own  sou  he  seat  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  to  Vienna  and  Yenice,  to  enjoy  advantages  he  could  not 
get  at  home ;  aad  at  the  sauie  tim»,  Pombal  set  agencies  at  work  to 
relieve  others  from  the  necessities  of  sending  their  sons  abroad  for 
similar  advantages.  He  determined  that  no  Portuguese  youth 
should  have  the  excuse  of  want  of  opportunity,  for  not  knowing 
how  to  write  a  decent  letter  in  his  vernacular,  or  be  compelled  to 
go  to  Venice  and  Genoa  to  obtain  a  commercial  education.  A 
School  of  Commerce  was  opened  in  Lisbon  for  those  who  wished 
to  become  clerks  and  enter  the  public  offices;  and  a  College  (Royal 
Collegio  doB  Nobres)  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.  The  laws  and  ordinaaces  of  this  seminary  were  entirely 
framed  by  Pombal — so  universal  was  his  genhia  and  so  capable  was 
he  of  perceiving  and  remedying  every  kind  of  evil  that  afflicted  and 
depressed  his  country.  As  the  old  custom  of  conversing  in  Latin 
was  still  observed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  good  Latinity,  he 
directed  that  the  students  should  for  the  future  converse  either  in 
Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  or  English,  and  ntver  in  Latin,  as,  he 
remarksi  the  familiar  use  of  this  dead  language  tends  more  para  os 
eminar  a  ba^barisar  than  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it.  With 
respect  to  modem  languages,  it  was  directed  that  all  lessons,  so  far 
as  that  was  practicable,  should  be  given  viva  voce^  without  over-" 
whelming  the  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  usekss  rules ;  since  living 
languages  are  more  readily  acquired  by  conversation  and  reading, 
than  by  elaborate  grammars  and  abstruse  philological  works.  '*  How 
far  we  are  from  following  such  valuable  precepts,''  say  the  Conde  da 
Camotfi^  ^'  parents  must  have  oflen  felt,  for  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that,  after  their  children  have  been  ostensibly  learning  French 
for  several  years  at  an  English  school,  they  have  come  home  as 
unable  to  converse  in  it  as  if  they  had  never  opened  a  French  gram- 
mar. And  from  what  does  this  arise,  but  from  the  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  teaching  pursued  at  most  places  of  instruction?" 
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The  diseipline  of  the  Unitenity  at  Gdmbm  wm  also  entirety 
femodeled.  Two  months  only  were  allowed  for  vacation,  instead 
of  the  long  periods  hitherto  watted  under  that  name.  Regalar  hI- 
tendance  at  lectures  and  lessons  was  strictly  insisted  upon,  unless 
illness  or  any  othef  sufficient  cause  waft  pleaded.  Hues  were  inflict- 
ed for  the  first  and  second  absence,  aud  confinement  for  the  third. 
By  these  ordinances  all  idtors  were  compelled  to  take  their  names 
off  the  books,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  students  fell  from 
several  thousands  to  600  or  700. 

tn  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  real  progress,  Pombal  regulated 
the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  ordering  the  curators  to 
reduce  the  number  of  plants  to  those  necessary  for  botanic  studies, 
in  order  that  the  students  migbt  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of 
medicine,  as  it  is  practiced  with  fittle  expense  in  other  ITniversities, 
And  to  remember  that  the  garden  was  raised  ^  for  the  study  of 
boys,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes.^ 

In  the  same  year  the  Royal  Press  was  instituted,  the  superin- 
tendence of  which  was  given  to  Nicolas  Pagliarini,  a  Roman  printer, 
who  had  been  expatriated  for  printing  anti-Jesuitical  works.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  letters,  that 
almost  all  Portuguese  works  were  printed  in  foreign  countries. 

But  PombaFq  attention  was  not  exclusively  turned  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  same  year,  November  6,  1772, 
he  established  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  no  less  than  88?  pro- 
fessors and  masters  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  bis  Majesty's 
subjects,  and,  of  these,  94  were  appointed  to  the  islands  and  colo- 
nies. Small  taxes,  under  the  name  of  '*  the  literary  subsidy,*^  were 
laid  on  various  articles  of  general  consumption,  in  order  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  professors ;  and  still  further  to  prove  his  love  for 
literature,  and  to  show  the  exalted  opinion  he  entertained  of  its 
influence  upon  mankind,  and  with  the  hope  of  elevating  its  profe&* 
sors  both  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  people,  Pom- 
bal  determined  that  they  should  enjoy  the  various  privileges  at- 
tached to  nobfeta^  or  nobility,  in  Portugal,  and  so  it  was  accordingly 
decreed.  His  biographer  says,  speaking  of  the  pains  he  took  to 
educate  the  people: — 

He  hoped  by  these  means  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which,  at  a  future  period, 
the  superstructure  of  a  free  government  might  be  erected.  He  was  well  aware 
that,  if  popular  governments  are  to  be  any  thing  but  shadows,  they  must  be 
based  on  popular  knowledge.  Ho  felt  that  his  country  without  the  aid  of  edu- 
cation would  be  unfit  for  any  of  those  forms  of  free  government  which,  when 
the  people  are  ignorant,  too  frequently  confer  absolute  power  on  factions,  who 
enjoy  the  good  for  which  others  have  toiled.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
revolution  was  already  abroad  in  his  time,  that  its  progress  was  slow  but  irre- 
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flistable,  and  be  thereupon  wished  his  oountiTnien  to  be  prepared  for  its  advent 
With  a  preeentiment  of  the  evils  that  menaced  his  successors,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  "  Os  meus  filhos  ainda  poderao  viver  descan9adoe,  mas  ai  dos  mens 
netos.*'  (Our  children  may  live  to  end  their  days  in  peace,  but  Ood  help  our 
grandchildren.) 

We  can  not  in  this  place  go  into  his  financial,  military  and  naval 
reforms.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  deprecated  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  retaining  the  working  of  all  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  designated  *'  the  fatal  treasuries  of  princes,^  and 
which  had  compelled  the  king,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
monarchs  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  borrow  400,- 
000  cruzados  ($200,000),  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  court.  In 
less  than  five  years,  by  encouraging  different  national  industries,  he 
did  away  with  the  annual  deficit,  and  secured  an  annual  surplus  in 
the  royal  treasury.  He  found  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  nomi- 
nally strong,  but  actually  weak  and  deteriorating — so  weak  that 
the  Algerine  corsairs  were  in  the  habit  not  only  of  making  descents 
on  the  coast,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  without  danger  of 
chastisement,  but  would  from  time  to  time  shut  in  the  merchant 
vessels  in  their  principal  ports,  until  a  convoy  could  be  dispatched 
to  protect  them.  He  enlarged  the  navy  by  sending  to  England  for 
800  shipwrights  and  their  workmen  to  work  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  of  Lisbon,  and  built  new  and  strengthened  the  old  fortifi- 
cations at  all  the  principal  ports. 

Each  of  the  reformatory  measures  of  Pombal,  aroused  implacable 
enemies  among  them  who  were  profiting  by  ancient  abuses,  or  who 
were  too  igliorant  to  appreciate  alteranate  beneficial  results  beyond 
temporary  inconveniences.  These  all  oalminated  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  his  few  remaining  years  were  darkened  by  seeing 
many  of  his  reforms  obstructed  and  overthrown,  his  official  and 
personal  enemies  raised  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  accusa- 
tions of  all  kinds  against  his  personal  fidelity,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  all  his  pecuniary  transactions. 

Overcome  at  length  by  age  and  infirmity  Pombal  breathed  his  last  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  and  relations  on  the  5th  of  May,  1682,  and  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  "  Love  and  obedience,"  if  not  "  troops  of  friends,"  accompanied 
his  dying  moments ;  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son,  the  Count  d* 
Oeyras,  soothing  that  deathbed  on  which  he  exhibited  the  resigniation  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  steady  fiiith  of  a  Christian.  His  f\ineral  was  celebrated  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  but  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  for  having  assisted  at 
it,  was  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  priest 
who  pronounced  his  ftineral  oration,  having  dared  to  deplore  the  ingratitude  of 
Portugal  towards  the  greatest  of  its  Ministers,  was  confined  in  a  convent  in 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  When  we  add  that  the  eulogistic  epitaph  which  filial 
piety  inscribed  on  his  tomb  was  ordered  by  Government  to  be  removed  or 
erased,  we  have  given  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  qf  royal  ingratitude 
towards  one  who  had  ceaselessly  labored  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  during 
a  reign  whose  prosperity  was  mainly  due  to  his  single  exertions. 
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It  is  is  recorded  of  an  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  that  in  the  course  of  flft^ 
jears  he  administered  to  his  pupils  nearly  half  a  million  canings,  and  a  hundred 
and  twentj-fbur  thousand  proper  floggings  I  This  pedagogue,  who  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  would  have  been  a  man  after  that  wise  king's  own  heart,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  class  of  teachers  who  flourished  in  'the  good  old  days* 
—rigid  disciplinarians  who  never  spared  the  rod  nor  spoiled  the  child.  Happy 
school-boys  of  the  present  day  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  those  times^  or  of  the 
seyerities  undergone  at  school  by  their  fathers  and  grand&thers. 

Instruments  and  Agents, 

The  RomanSi  who  carried  the  art  of  whipping  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
had  a  number  of  recogniaed  instruments  for  different  offenses.  Horace  and 
Juvenal  particularize  three — namely,  scutusOf  fenda^  and  flagdban.  ScuUca  was 
a  strap  of  leather  or  paichment,  and  fervia  a  rod  or  stick;  both  of  these  were 
employed  as  instruments  of  correction  in  schools,  and,  with  several  alterations 
and  improvements,  have  been  handed  down  to  recent  times.  FlageQwn  was  a 
whip  or  lash  of  leathern  thongs  or  twisted  cords  tied  to  a  wooden  handle,  and 
sharpened  with  knots,  and  sometimes  with  small  bits  of  iron  and  lead.  Bomo 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  ferula  of  ancient  times — ^whether  it 
was  a  rod,  or  switch,  or  strap;  but  the  means  of  determining  its  more  modem 
shape  are  not  so  scanty. 

In  the  oak  carvings  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  figure  of  a  monk- 
ish schoolmaster,  holding  a  rod  ready  to  beat  a  boy  on  the  breech,  is  quite  fre- 
quent The  ferule  of  modem  days  was  a  more  ingenious  instmment,  and  was 
not  used  on  the  breech  like  the  above  mentioned,  but  only  on  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wood,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small  bat,  and  in  many  cases  it  was 
ftiroished  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the  broad  part,  which  raised  a  blis- 
ter on  the  delinquent's  hand  and  made  the  punishment  very  sharp.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  spatula  used  by  London  schoolmasters  was  known  amongst  tha 
boys  as  'Jonathan.' 

*  In  some  annoCatiooa  mi  that  eluiieal  prodaetioo,  BlwiMtoae*i  Sek4fotmi»tre»»,  u  publiahed  in 
Banuud't  Americui  Joonial  of  Edueation  (III.  459),  and  gmtbarad  into  the  volune  of  Engligk 
Ptdagtgf,  lint  Bnk%  wo  intioMtod  oar  iotMtioo  of  nraminf  tlio  tabjoet  of  School  Poniik- 
Bont  in  its  twUnm  formi,  and  maoj  abuMi,  ai  practiced  in  dilfereot  countriei.  For  this  porpoM 
we  have  gathered  many  iiloetntioai  from  the  tiaditloot  of  tchooli,  and  the  painftal  romiDiweocet  of 
popiis  whom  we  met.  A  leeeot  Enf  lith  poblieatioo*  entitled  *  FUgtlUU»%  mi  FUgMtMU—A 
JSuUrg  •/  tk»  Jted  in  Hgtmt  CraatHM.  By  Rer.  W.  M.  Cooper,  B.  A.  London :  Rotten, 
PiocadtOy,*  contalm  lo  much  material  alieady  gatherad,  tliat  we  conehide  to  make  vp  a 
chapttr  at  once  with  eztraeti,  oommeodinf  the  volome  ilnlf  to  Iboee  who  widi  to  know  how  eivel 
Bmo  mar  prove  hinMlf  either  as  teacher  or  Initiator. 
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The/ertiZa  in  ase  at  the  school  of  Howgill  some  forty  years  ago,  is  described 
as  being  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  battledore;  and  the  common  seals  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Tewkesbury  and  Gamberwell  display  a  formidable  battledore  in 
the  hands  of  the  master.  Lately,  there  was  at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  an  ex- 
hibition  of  objects  either  belopgjpg  or  h^Tipg  beloQg^  to  school  management 
and  discipline.  Among  the  relics  exhibited  was  a  fenda^  and  the  figure  of  a 
bird.  The  mode  of  api^iowUon  ww  this:  tb0  bird  iras  thrown  to  the  oflender, 
who  had  to  take  it  back  to  the  schoolmaster  in  order  to  receive  his  destined 
share  of  slaps  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  Gerard  Dow^s  picture  of  the 
Schoolmaster  fn  tiw  Fitcwilliam  Mnaeam,  Cambridge,  the  master  holds  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind  in  one  hand.  The  blows  of  the  wooden  fi»ruie  were  oallpd 
^ndiea  in  some  parts,  and  were  so  far  objectionable  that  they  were  liable  to 
wound  and  bruise  the  hand.  There  was  another  fonu  of  the  ferule,  a  less  el^ 
jectionable  but  equally  effectiye  inetrument.  This  was  a  broad  leather  straps 
about  ten  inches  long,  the  end  being  rounded,  and  between  four  and  Ave  incbef 
broad.  The  other  end  was  tapered  \o  the  breadth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
fastened  to  a  wooden  handle.  The  leather  was  thick  and  hammered  hard  with- 
out losing  its  flexibility.  It  was  used  fot  striking  the  palm  of  the  )iand|  an4 
produced  a  smart  tingling  sensation. 

Juvenal  speaks  of  the  Roman  achool-boys  *  drawing  back  the  hand  fiom  the 
fandoj'  manumftruUB  it^urimus;  and  the  modem  school-boy  practices  a  sim- 
ilar dodge  by  pnlUng  down  the  cuff  of  his  jacket  over  bis  band  to  catch  the 
Mow  of  the  iaw8.  The  virgOj  a  switch  rod,  was  another  instrument  of  whip- 
ping employed  among  the  Romans,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  the  use  of  the 
hiroh,  which  has  long  been  in  operation  in  large  public  schools.  Following  the 
opinion  of  Solomon,  that  *a  rod  is  for  the  beck  of  him  that  is  void  of  under- 
Aaoding,'  and  *a  whip  for  tlie  hone,  a  bridle  Ibr  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fooFa 
baok,'  the  poniilbment  of  the  birch  was  in  general  inflicted  on  the  bare  poste- 
flora  of  the  oflbnder.  For  the  convenience  of  the  flogger  the  delinquent  was 
jdaced  on  a  block  or  hoisted  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  older  pupils  (this  last 
operation  was  called  ?iorsing\  and  there  received  his  appointed  panisbment. 
The  oostom  of  hortrng  is  ef  considerable  antiquity,  ibr  a  painting  discovered  at 
Bompeii,  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  represents  one  boy 
taken  upon  another  boy^s  back,  and  suffering  the  infliction  of  a  flogging.  An* 
otiier  instance  may  be  mentioned.  The  seal  of  the  Louth  Oramraar  School  gives 
a  representation  of  the  punishment  of  the  Rod,  as  applied  to  a  school-boy  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  accompanied  by  the  insoription.  *Qvi:  Fardt:  Yirge: 
odit :  filiv :'  *  He  that  spareth  the  Rod  hateth  his  sob.'  Ib  public  schools  there 
was  an  offiolal  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  operation  of  flagellation,  and 
this  custom  has  also  been  handed  down  flrom  remote  times.  St  John,  in  his 
*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  indent  Greeks,'  mentions  that  in  the  Spartan 
Qepublio  'regular  floggers,  as  at  our  own  great  fichools,  always  attended  the  in* 
apectors  of  publio  instruotien.'  In  France,  the  flageUatcM>  in  a  school  waa  called 
euiUtre,  which  originally  signified  a  cook,  and  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  in  public  schoolSi  t^^e  people  of  the  kitchen 
were  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  abilities  aud  fiicilitisa  for  performing  fiagellation, 

Solomon  has  said,  *  He  that  spareth  the  Bod  hateth  his  son;  but  he  that  lovea 
him  chastises  him  betunes,*  and  the  maxim  has  been  considered  indisputable  in 
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•11  Ageft  Schoolmastem  faa?»  regnrdtd  Uia  Rod  as  abeolutely  IndSspeoaable  in 
te  adueation  of  tb»  joung.  The  first  flogging  schoolmaster  that  wo  meet  with 
m  our  reading  is  ToUni^  who  used  to  wiiip  Homer,  and  who,  after  peribrmiiig 
that  operation  oCKeetaaltj,  assamed  the  titlo  of  Smteromastix.  This  worthy 
nan  received  no  other  reward  for  his  onterprise  than  enieifixion,  wliidi  he  so^ 
iwed  by  the  orders  of  King  Ptoleaqr.  Horaoe  calls  his  schoolmaster,  who  was 
fond  of  this  discipline,  *  the  flogging  OiMias '  (pUtgomte  OrbUiiie ;)  Qaintflian  de- 
mofioes  tbo  pnotioe  of  whipping  sohooUbosrs  on  aeooant  of  its  severity  and  its 
degrading  tendenoj;  nnd  nutaich,  in  his  'TVeatiee  on  Education,*  says:  'I  am 
of  opinion  that  youth  should  be  isipeUed  to  the  parault  of  liberal  and  laudable 
•Ivdies  by  exhortations  nnd  diseouraes,  certainly  not  by  blows  and  stripesi 
These  are  method  of  incitement  &r  more  suitable  to  slaves  than  to  the 
ftee,  on  whom  they  can  produce  no  other  effirat  than  to  induce  torpor  of  mind 
and  disgust  for  exertion,  from  a  recollection  of  the  pain  and  insult  of  the  in- 
flictions  endured.* 

In  German  schools  the  Bod  was  at  one  time  plied  industriously :  the  operator 
was  caUed  the  '  blue  man.*  Sci  only  boys,  but  jFooths  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  were  subjeoted  to  the  Bod.  Some  professors  preferred  to  inflict 
the  punishment  with  their  own  hands;  but  in  general  it  was  inflicted  by  a  man 
vearing  a  mask,  and  baring  his  iostrnment  oonosaled  under  a  bhie  deak 
(whence  the  name,  the '  bine  man,')  in  tbo  paasage  befees  ilie  eehool-room,  and 
1ft  the  presence  of  the  praAasor;  and  rsry  Ibw  yootha  oonld  boast,  on  leaving 
Hw  gymnasiuai,  of  having. never  been  under  the  eaps  of  4tie  'blue  nan.* 

It  is  reoorded  of  a  Suabian  sfrficwjimaster  Ibat,  during  bis  fifty-one  yearsP 
topenntendflaee  of  a  laiye  echool,  he  bad  given  911,M0  canings,  121,000  fleg- 
giogs,  309,000  cnslodeat  1S6,000  tips  with  the  Mler,  10,M0  boxes  on  the  ear, 
mi  22,700  tasks  by  haMt.  It  was  Author  ealonlated  that  he  liad  made  tOO 
bpys  stand  on  peas,  6,000  kneel  on  a  aharp  edge  of  wood,  ft,000  wear  the  fool's 
mPt  and  1,700  fadd  the  rod. 

Banrisiui  Textor,  who  was  reotor  ef  the  Umf«Mity  of  Paris,  in  one  of  Ma 
epistlea,  writes  thus  conesming  the  tosatmentof  boys  / — *  If  tliey  oflbml,  if  they 
are  doteotsd  in  frjsebood,  if  they  slip  ftwa  the  yoke.  If  Ibey  nrammr  against  tt, 
or  oomplain  in  ever  aa  little  a  degnse^  let  them  be  aeverely  whipt;  and  spare 
niitlier  tbe  aoourge  nor  mitigate  the  punishment  till  the  proud  heart  shall  evi* 
danUy  be  subdued,  and  they  afaatt  have  beoeme  smoother  than  ofl,  and  softer 
than  a  pumpkin.  And  if  th^  endaavor  by  moOliying  speeches  to  disarm  the 
pnoeptoi's  anger,  let  ail  their  irorda  be  given  to  the  wind.' 

In  England,  the  echool-boy  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  siAJeet  te  the  birtih. 
In  the  middle  ages,  we  read  of  children  running  te  tlie  shrines  of  saints,  in  the 
hope  of  there  obtaining  |iroteeition  against  the  enielly  of  tbeir  masters.  A  boy, 
in  that  hope,  once  dung  to  tlie  tomb  of  St  Adrian,  at  Canterbury,  and  the  mas- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  sancHty  of  the  place,  proceeded  to  inflict  chastisement 
The  first  and  second  strokes  were  allowed  to  be  given  with  impunity,  but  the 
outraged  saint  stilTened  the  matter's  9fm  a«  he  w«s  abont  to  inflict  the  third; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  had  impland  fergtvenefls  of  the  boy,  and  the  boy  had 
interceded  for  him,  that  tbe  use  of  his  arm  was  reetored!  Another  legend  is 
related  whero  the  miracle  was  stn  moro  surprising:*— An  ill-used  boy  having 
fled,  as  usnal,  to  the  shrine^  the  master  declared  th^t  not  even  although  tbo 
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Saviour  of  mankind  interfered  would  he  escape  punishment  Upon  this  a  bean* 
tiful  white  dove  is  said  to  have  alighted  on  the  tomb^  and,  by  bending  its  head 
and  fluttering  its  wings,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  supplioation,  disarmed  the 
schoolmaster's  anger,  and  made  him  Ihll  on  his  knees  and  beg  foigiveneas.  St. 
Ermenilda  was  in  the  same  way  the  patroness  of  the  Ely  school-boys.  Some 
boys  had  fled  to  her  shrine  for  protection,  but  the  schoolmaster  dragged  them 
iirom  their  place  of  refuge,  and  flogged  them  to  his  heart's  content  {tuque  ad  an^ 
imi  aatietcUem  verherafy.  The  following  night  the  saint  appeared  to  him,  and 
completely  paralyzed  his  limbs;  and  their  use  was  not  restored  until  his  pupils 
had  carried  him  to  the  shrine  as  a  repentant  sinner. 

Tusser,  in  his  rude  rhymes,  complains  of  the  severity  of  the  scholastic  disd* 
pUne  in  his  day.    He  says —  , 

'Ffom  Paart  I  w«nt  to  Btoo,  imt 
To  loom  atraif  htwajr*  Um  Lfttio  phmo ; 
Wbeto  fifty-three  ilripet  giveo  to  mo 

At  onco  I  had, 
For  IkuK  bat  tmall,  or  aooo  at  all, 
It  cooM  to  pan  thoa  boat  1  wat. 
Bm,  UdaU,  we  the  merry  of  Ibeo 
To  me,  poor  lad  I* 

In  those  days  it  would  appear  that  boys  were  flogged,  not  for  any  offense^  or 
omission,  or  unwillingness^  or  incapacity  to  learn,  but  upon  the  abstract  theory 
that  they  ought  to  be  flogged.  Erasmus  bears  witness  ^at  this  was  the  prind- 
pie  upon  wbidi  he  was  flogged.  He  was  a  fiivorite  with  his  master,  who  had 
good  hopes  of  his  disposition  and  abilities^  but  flogged  him  to  see  liow  he  oould 
bear  the  pain,  the  result  bemg  that  the  Rod  nearly  spoiled  the  child:  his  health 
and  spirits  were  broken  by  it,  and  he  began  to  dislike  his  studies.  He  describes, 
without  naming,  another  schoolmaster  who  was  of  a  similar  disposition.  Tbia 
is  thought  to  be  Ckilet^  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  who,  altbotigh  he  delighted  in  chil* 
dren,  and  was  a  gooc\  man,  thought  no  discipline  oould  be  too  severe  in  hls- 
flchool ;  and  wltenever  he  dined  there^  one  or  two  boys  were  served  up  to  be 
flogged  by  way  of  dessert  On  one  of  these  flogging  occasions^  when  Erasmus 
was  present  he  called  up  a  meek  gentle  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  had  lately 
been  earnestly  oomnaended  to  his  care  by  a  tender  motber^ordered  him  to  be 
flogged  for  some  pretended  &ult  and  saw  him  flogged  till  the  victim  was  faint* 
ing  under  the  scourge:  'not  that  he  deserved  this^'  said  the  dean  to  ErasmuSi 
while  it  was  going  on,  *but  it  was  fit  to  humble  him.' 

Most  of  the  schooUi  of  England  have  their  stories  of  flogging,  and  of  masters 
who  were  proficient  in  the  art  To  many  of  them  the  word's  of  Grabbe's 
schoolmaster  were  quite  applicable— 

*0CndMils,*  bo  nid.  *  like  boreat  oo  the  road, 
M uft  be  well  hiib*d  boTore  they  Uko  tbo  kiad ; 
They  nay  be  willinf  for  a  time  to  mn, 
Bot  yott  must  whip  them  era  the  work  bo  done: 
To  tell  a  boy,  that  If  he  will  improve 
Hia  (Kenda  win  pratae  him,  and  hia  paranti  hnrt, 
lb  doiof  nothing— 4io  baa  not  a  doobc 
Bttt  they  will  love  him,  nay,  applaud  wilkost; 
Let  no  food  aire  a  boy'a  ambitko  truat. 
To  make  him  itndy,let  him  lee  be  muat* 

An  amusing  story  Is  told  of  Richard  Mukaster,  of  llerdhani  Taylor^s  schooL 
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'He  beeinge  one  day  wbippinge  a  boy,  bis  breediea  beeinge  doone,  and  be 
rea47  to  inflict  panishment  uppon  him,  oul  of  hia  insultiuge  bumour,  be  stood 
pausinge  a  while  over  bis  breech;  and  there  a  merry  conceit  taking  him,  be 
sayd,  *'I  aske  y*  banes  of  matrymony  between  this  boy,  bis  buttockes,  of  such 
a  parish,  on  y*  one  side,  and  Lady  Burch  of  y*  parish,  on  the  otberside ;  and  if 
any  man  can  shew  any  lawfull  cause  why  y*'  should  not  be  ioyned  together,  let 
y"  speake,  for  y"  is  y*  last  time  of  askingel"  A  good  sturdy  boy  and  of  a 
quick  oonceyt  stood  up  and  sayd,  "Master,  I  forbid  y*  banes!"  The  master 
takinge  this  in  dudgeon  aayd,  "  Yea,  sirrah,  and  why  so  ?"  The  boy  answered, 
"Because  all  partyes  are  not  agreed,"  whereat  the  master  likinge  that  witty 
aunswer,  spared  the  one's  ikult  and  the  others  p'sumption.'  The  same  story  is 
related  of  Dr.  Busby  of  Westminister,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
for  scholastic  severity.  His  rod,  be  used  to  say,  was  the  sieve  which  sifted  the 
wheat  of  schohirBhip  from  the  chaff  It  is  related  of  him  and  one  of  his  schol- 
ars, that  during  the  doctor^s  absence  ftom  his  study  the  boy  found  some  plums 
in  it,  which  he  began  to  eat.  First,  however,  he  waggishly  cried  out,  *I  pub-* 
lisb  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  my  mouth  and  these  plums;  if  any  here 
present  know  just  cause  or  impediment  why  they  should  not  be  united,  you  are 
to  declare  it,  or  hereafter  bold  your  peaoe.'  The  doctor  having  overheard  the 
proclamation,  determined  to  chastise  for  it,  but  said  noUiing  till  next  morning; 
when,  causing  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  and  disposed  for  punishment,  he 
grasped  the  well-known  instrument,  and  said,  *I  publish  the  banns  of  matri- 
mony between  this  rod  and  this  boy;  if  any  of  you  know  Just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment why  they  should  not  be  united,  you  are  to  declare  it.'  The  boy  himself 
called  out  *I  forbid  the  banns.'  *  For  what  cause?'  inquired  the  doctor.  '  Be- 
cause,' said  the  boy,  'tlie  parties  are  not  agreed.'  The  doctor  enjoyed  the 
validity  of  the  objection,  and  the  boy  escaped. 

Some  of  Busby's  successors  were  not  fiir  behind  him  in  the  severity  of  disci- 
pline. Dr.  Vincent's  rule  nearly  equaled  'Busby's  awful  reign.'  Of  him  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  regulation  punishment,  but  boxed 
the  boy's  ears  and  pinched  them  in  addition.  Coleman  protested  against  this, 
saying  that  a  pedagogue  was  privileged  to  make  a  pupil  red  in  the  proper  place, 
but  had  no  right  to  squeeze  him  black  and  blue  with  his  fingers.  During  Yin- 
cent's  mastership  the  older  boys  started  a  periodical  called  The  FlageUami^  which 
1  so  roused  Yincent's  wrath  that  he  began  an  action  against  the  publisher,  and 
Southey,  who  wrote  an  article  caricaturing  the  doctor,  came  forward  and 
avowed  the  authorship,  and  had  to  leave  the  school  in  consequence. 

The  boys  of  Westminster  once  administered  the  '  discipline  of  the  school '  on 
Curll  the  bookseller.  Pope  mentions  In  one  of  his  letters  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Curll  was  exercised  in  a  blanket  and  whipped  at  Westminster  School  by  the 
boys.  He  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Westminster  scholars  thus : — In 
IT  16,  Robert  South,  prebendary  of  Westminster  School,  died.  At  his  funeral  a 
Iisthi  oration  was  pronounced  over  the  body  by  Mr.  John  Barber,  then  captain 
of  the  King's  Scholars,  Westminster.  Curll,  by  some  means,  obtained  and 
printed  a  copy  of  the  oration  without  the  author's  consent,  and  the  bojrs  de- 
termined to  take  vengeance.  Under  pretense  of  giving  him  a  correct  copy, 
they  decoyed  him  into  the  Dean's  yard,  and  what  followed  is  stated  by  the  SL 
Jamuf  PoH: — 'Being,  on  Thursday  last^  fortunately  nabbed  within  the  limita 
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of  the  Dean*8  Yard  bj  the  King's  Sdiolan^  there  be  met  with  a  ooDege  aahita- 

tion ;  for  he  waa  first  presented  with  the  oereraony  of  the  bhnket,  in  which, 

when  the  skeleton  had  been  well  shoG%,  he  was  canied  in  triumph  to  the 

school:  and,  after  receiving  a  grammatical  oonstnaction  Ibr  his  fiilse  concords^' 

he  was  reconducted  to  the  Dean*s  Yard,  and,  on  his  knees  sdcing  pardon  of  the 

aforesaid  Mr.  Barber  for  his  oflbnse,  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  yard  and  left  to 

the  hu£zas  of  the  rabble.'    The  mcident  was  commemorated  in  a  pamphlet  en- 

titled  'Neck  or  Nothing/  with  the  unibrtnnate  Guxil  figuring  prominently  in  a 

series  of  tableaux,  first  '  being  presented  with  the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,' 

then  stretched  on  a  table  undergoing  a  flagellation  on  the  breech,  and  lastly,  on 

his  kuees  between  two  files  of  Westminster  scholars,  asking  pardon  of  Mr. 

Barber. 
The  rod  in  use  at  Winobester  School  is  not  of  birch,  but  is  eomposed  of  four 

apple4ree  twigs,  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  provided  by  two  Juniors  who  hold 
the  oflice  of  rodrmidcers  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefeet  of  HalL  The  invstttSoii 
of  this  instrument  is  ascfibed  to  Dr.  John  Baker,  who  was  warden  of  the 
sdiool  for  thiity-three  years,'  torn  UH^-SI.  The  mode  of  applksation  was 
specially  prescribed.  The  delhu{Mn(  knek  down  to  the  blook  or  bench,  and 
two  boys '  took  him  up  '-^that  is,  removed  tbe  shirt  between  the  waistband  of 
his  trouseni  and  his  waistooat— 4md  then  Che  master  iaflieted  four  cuts  called  a 
'  scrubbing,'  or  six  cuts  called  a  '  bfblfing,'  on  which  occasion  the  Bible  derk  in-, 
trodueed  Che  victisL  Qoeen  Xlisabedi  visited  Winchester  fai  1670.  Her  ICij- 
esty  asked  a  young  pdiolar  if  he  had  ever  made  acqnaintawoe  with  llie  cele- 
brated WiotoQ  Rod,  and  he  replied,  with  mors  leadhieis  than  was  Co  be  evpectsd, 
by  an  apt  quotation  fiom  Virgil  :^<» 

*  lafkadum,  Bagfas,  Jtfb«  nuanm  doionm.' 

'OiMt  doMO,  ^at  yott  eomnMod  dm  to  rttete 
BoMWf  the  Md  fMBembranee  of  oar  Ikto.*— Dktsbk. 

Shrewsbuiy  School,  about  tbe  banning  of  the  present  century,  was  presided 
over  by  a  great  flogger,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Butler.  Tbe  whippings  which  be 
administered  with  bis  left  hand  are  not  yet  forgotten.  At  this  school  there  was 
a  small  room  lighted  by  one  narrow  loophole,  a  receptacle  for  the  flogging  block 
and  birch,  where  delinquenta  were  confined.  It  was  called  the  Blackhole,  or 
sometimes  '  Bowe's  Ho)e^'  fh>m  a  youth  who  is  laid  to  have  been  a  yeiy  regular 
oQcupant. 

Dr.  Parr  deserves  mention  in  tbe  annals  of  school  flagellation.  He  had  ft 
finn  belief  in  the  utility  of  tbe  birch.  At  bis  school  in  Norwich  there  waa 
usually  a  flogging  leveo  before  tbe  classes  were  dismissed.  Bis  rod-maker  wsA 
a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  banged,  but  had  been  cut  down  and  re- 
sqscitated  by  the  surgeons:  and  flrom  the  hands  of  this  amiable  character,  ac- 
oording  to  the  account  of  a  pupil,  Parr  '  used  to  receive  the  birches  with  a 
oompUicent  expression  of  countenance.'  Another  pupil  speaks  feelingly  of  *  the 
lightning  of  his  eye,  the  thunder  of  his  voice,  and  the  weight  of  his  arm.'  One 
of  the  under  masters  told  him  one  day  that  a  certain  pupil  appeared  to  show 
signs  of  genius.  'Say  you  bdV  said  Parr,  'then  begin  to  flog  him  to-morrpw 
morning.' 

Flogging  wont  on  bHskly  at  Bugfoy  in  Dr.  James's  time,  about  1780;  and 
there  was,  in  addition,  plenty  of  caning  on  the  hand.    Durmg  the  masterehip 
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of  Pr.  WooU  (n  1813|  a  memonble  loen*  ooeprred.  On^  day  the  wholo  of  Um 
low«r  fiwith  daoB,  exoapt  the  boy  who  wm  up  at  leaaon  by  the  master's  tldOi 
nulled  OQt  befiyre  the  omul  lima  The  matter  waa  at  oooe  reported  to  the  doQ« 
tOTt  who  sent  notiee  that  every  boy  m  the  fi>rra  was  to  be  flogged  at  three 
o'«lo<dc,  before  the  thinl  leaeon  eommeQced.  A  few  minutes  before  that  hour 
the  rod-bearer  made  his  appmnmoe,  end  pivparatioBs  for  the  dolefol  ceremony 
yrwe  0OOQ  made.  PoootaaUy  at  the  time  Dr.  WooU  entered  the  daas-room,  and 
qalling  for  the  list^  began  with  tiie  head  boy,  and  went  regularly  through  the 
thirty-eight,  iochiding,  unfortunately,  the  boy  who  had  not  run  out  with  the 
feat  Tb9  whole  thir^oeight  were  finished  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
late  Lord  Ly  ttelton  waa  being  ahown  by  Dr.  WooU  the  room  at  Bugby  in  which 
tim  flogging  was  usually  inflicted.  '  What  motto  would  be  appropriate  7'  asked 
the  doctor.  *  Great  cry  and  little  wool,^  replied  the  other,  looking  at  the  dimhi^ 
Vtire  form  of  the  master. 

The  following  note  to  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Piovi  to  Bu*  James  Fellowee^ 
ftipm  Bath,  SOth  Karoh,  1919,  is  curioua:-^!  had  met  llr.  Wickens  a  fow  daya 
before  ^t  Mrs.  Piozzi's.  As  we  were  brother  Rugbeans,  the  conversation  took 
place  about  the  mode  of  punishing  the  boys  in  Dr.  James's  tune,  when  ICrs. 
PjOESi  iBlated  the  ttoiy  of  Vandyke,  who,  when  a  bpy,  first  evinced  his  geniua 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  painting  the  exact  likeness  of  the  master  upon  the 
pOTBOA  of  a  school-follow  about  to  be  flogged,  whioh  so  astonished  and  amused 
the  pedagogue  that  he  burst  out  a  laughing^  and  excused  the  boy  the  punish» 
«9nt  that  awaited  him.' 

An  anecdote  Olustrattye  of  how  boys  to^  their  birch  long  ago^  is  given 
i»  *  The  Quide  to  BtQO  I'^-'-Bk  Henry  B..  ■■  n,  aome  asventy  yeaia  since  (at  whidi 
pffiod  ooliagera  always  held  down  boys  who  were  being  flogged),  calmly  looked 
\tp  at  h|s  two  supporters,  who  were  still  holding  him  down,  instead  of  releasing 
him,  though  his  flogging  waa  over,  and  said,  'Gentiemen  of  the  black  robe,  I 
bgtfeve  the  ceremony  is  oyer.' 

Birehiag  is  a  tisae  honored  praotioe  at  Bton.  We  say  ia,  because,  on  the  ap- 
peilMment  of  the  last  new  head  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homl^,  he  was  presented 
by  the  '  captain  *  of  the  school,  in  the  name  of  his  foUows,  with  an  elegant  birch 
rod,  tied  with  a  blue  riband.  The  usual  rod  at  Eton  consisted  of  three  long 
birchen  twigs  (no  branches),  bound  with  a  string  for  about  a  quarter  of  their 
length,  and  a  charge  of  half  a  guinea  for  bircl^  was  made  in  every  boy's  bill, 
whether  he  was  flogged  or  not  Dr.  Keate  was  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Eton  floggers.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  celerity  with  which  he  dispatched 
those  who  were  down  in  th^  'bill'  or  flogging  list  According  to  the  Eton 
boys'  code  of  propriety,  there  was  not  the  least  disgrace  attached  to  a  flogging; 
there  might  indeed  be  some  reproach  in  never  having  tested  birch,  to  avoid 
which  lads  have  been  known  to  get  themselves  flogged  on  purpose.  A  fow 
years  ago,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  sge  was  oondemned  to  be  flogged  for 
qnoktng,  but,  acting  on  his  father's  orders,  he  reAised  to  take  his  punishment^ 
for  which  contumacy  he  was  dismissed  ftom  tiie  school.  In  the  oldeo  time,  thai 
ill-omened  day,  Friday,  was  the  only  floggipg  day  at  Eton. 

Of  Keate's  flogging  exploits  one  yery  good  story  i3  told.  On  one  ocoasioa 
when  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held  for  the  school,  each  master  was  requested 
tp  make  out  a  list  of  tl^e  candidates  in  Siiff  own  form*    A  vm^T  wrote  down 
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the  Dames  on  the  first  piece  of  paper  which  came  to  hand,  which  happened  un* 
luckily  to  be  one  of  the  slips  of  well  known  size  and  shape,  used  as  flogging 
bills,  and  sent  up  regulariy  with  the  names  of  delinquents  for  execution.  The 
list  being  put  into  Keate's  hands  without  explanation,  he  sent  for  the  boys  in 
the  regular  course,  and,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  <m  their  part,  pointing  to 
the  master's  signature  to  the  &tal  *bill,'  he  flogged  them  all. 

Another  day,  a  culprit  who  was  due  for  punishment  could  not  be  found,  and 
the  doctor  who  was  kept  waiting  on  the  scene  of  action,  but  a  namesake  of  the 
missing  one  happened  to  pass  the  door:  he  was  at  once  seized  by  Keate^s  orders^ 
and  brought  to  the  block  as  a  Ticarious  sacrifice.  Absence  fiiom  roll-call  was 
punished  by  flogging.  Keate  had  imposed  on  one  division  an  additional  roll- 
call  as  a  punishment  They  held  a  consultation,  and  resolved  that  none  of  them 
should  attend.  The  doctor  came  and  found  himself  alone.  He  had  just  left  a 
dinner  party  at  his  own  house.  He  collected  his  assistants,  and  waited  until  the 
whole  division  was  brought  into  his  presence.  He  then  went  to  work  and 
flogged  them  all— about  eighty — ^and  returned  to  his  guests  as  placid  and  agree* 
able  as  usual 

Only  one  instance  is  on  record  of  a  condemned  culprit  having  escaped  the 
birch  of  Dr.  Keate.  A  boy  who  had  got  into  trouble  was  looldng  forward  to 
his  flrst  flogging  with  considerable  nervousness.  Some  mischievous  school-fel- 
lows  recommended  a  preparation  of  gall-nuts  as  an  in&llible  recipe  for  making 
the  surfiice  to  which  it  was  applied  insensible  to  pain.  The  result  was  one  of 
those  cases  better  imagined  than  described.  It  was  impossible  for  the  boy  to 
put  in  an  appearance  before  the  doctor  in  that  state;  and  a  strictly  private  con- 
versation  with  his  tutor  ended  in  that  gentleman's  waiting  upon  Keate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  imposmbiUty  of  the  impending  operatkm  being  performed  with- 
out great  risk  to  the  gravity  of  both  head  master  and  attendant  collegers:  a 
'poena '  of  some  hundred  lines  was  therefore  accepted  in  commutation. 

'Among  the  many  good  stories  told  of  **  Old  Keate," '  says  the  Saturday  iZs- 
vieWf  'perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  the  boy  who  called  on  him  to  take  leave. 
"You  seem  to  know  me  very  well,''  said  the  great  head  master;  "but  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  your  &ce  before."  "You  were  better  ac- 
quainted, sir,  with  my  other  end,"  was  the  unblushing  reply.' 

A  similar  anecdote  has  been  versifled  as  follows: 

An  old  Etonwn  onoe  mM  Kette  abroad, 

And  MiMd  lib  hand ;  but  Im  was  radier  floofid 

To  we  the  Doctor  ■eamed  lo  know  Mm  not  : 

*Dootor,*  qaotb  be, '  you've  flogged  me  oft  I  wot ; 

And  yet  it  ■eemi  that  me  yoo've  quite  foifot.' 

'  E*en  now/  eayi  Keate,  *  I  can  not  guea  your  name 

Boyi*  b       ■  aia  lo  very  moeh  the  •ama.' 

A  hundred  yean  since,  and,  indeed,  up  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago^ 
the  punishments  at  Christ's  Hospital  were  heavy  and  fVequent  The  monitors 
or  heads  of  wards  bad  a  license  to  chastise  their  inferiors,  which  they  used 
flfeely.  Writing  of  them,  Charles  Lamb  says:  'I  have  been  called  out  of  my 
bed,  and  waked  for  (he  jmrpose^  in  the  coldest  winter  nights — and  this  not  onoe, 
but  night  after  night — in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thongs 
with  eleven  other  sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer,  when  there 
had  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to  make  the  six  last 
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beds  in  tlie  dormitOTy,  where  the  youngeet  children  slept,  answerable  for  any 
offense  they  neither  dared  to  commit  nor  had  any  power  to  hinder/  The  King's 
boys,  or  those  intended  for  the  sea,  who  studied  navigation  under  William 
WaleS)  had  peculiarly  hard  lines  of  it ;  as,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  the  hardships 
of  a  sailor's  life,  Wales  brought  up  his  boys  with  Spartan  seTerity,  using  the 
lash  on  every  occasion,  and  dealing  out  his  punishments  with  an  unsparing 
band.  These  chastisements  were  expected  to  be  borne  with  patience,  and  the 
training,  whatever  might  be  its  effects  in  after  times,  had  the  immediate  result 
of  rendering  the  youths  hardy  but  brutal,  and,  as  a  consequence,  mercilessly 
severe  on  their  younger  companions.  They  were  the  mortal  terror  of  the 
young  boys ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  maintained 
the  prowess  of  the  school  outside :  the  apprentices  and  butchers'  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  their  fighting  powers.  The  formal 
punishment  for  runaways  was,  in  the  first  instance,  fetters.  For  a  second  offense 
the  culprit  was  confined  in  a  cell,  large  enough  for  him  to  lie  at  full  length 
upon  straw  and  a  blanket,  a  glimmer  of  light  being  admitted  through  a  small 
window.  The  confinement  was  solitary — the  prisoner  only  seeing  the  porter 
who  brought  his  bread  and  water,  or  the  beadle  who  came  twice  a  week  to  take 
hun  out  for  an  airing  and  a  whipping.  A  third  attempt  at  flight  was  usually 
the  last,  because,  the  offender  was,  after  certain  formalities,  expelled.  The  cul- 
prit, divested  of  the  school  uniform  and  clad  in  a  penitential  robe,  was  brought 
ftom  his  cell  into  the  hall,  where  were  assembled  the  whole  of  his  school-fel- 
lows,  the  steward  of  the  hospital,  the  beadle,  who  was  the  executioner,  and,  as 
befitting,  was  clad  in  state  for  the  occasion;  two  of  the  governors  were  also 
present,  to  certify  that  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law  was  inflicted.  The  culprit 
being  hoisted,  was  slowly  flogged  round  the  hall  by  the  beadle,  and  then  for* 
mally  banded  over  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  his  parish  oflicer,  who  was 
stationed  outside  the  gate. 

In  Scotland  scholastic  flagellation  was  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
England,  only  the  instrament  in  use  was  mora  commonly  'the  taws,'  a  long 
strap  of  tolerably  stout  leather,  with  the  ends  cut  into  stripes.  The  ordere  for 
the  discipline  of  tlie  school  at  the  Kirk  ofDundonald,  in  Ayreshire,  for  the  year 
1640,  have  been  preserved,  and  they  indicate  the  manner  in  which  flagellation 
was  to  be  performed.  After  the  regulations  for  prayers,  ftc.,  the  master  is  en- 
Joined  to  teach  his  scholare  good  manners,  *how  to  cany  themselves  feshiona- 
bly  and  courteously  towards  all ' — superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals.  Then  he  was 
to  appoint  a  clandestine  censor,  who  should  secretly  acquaint  the  master  with 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  scholars,  and  'according  to  the  quality  of  the 
faults,  the  master  shall  inflict  punishment,  striking  some  on  the  hand  with  a 
birk  wand  or  pair  of  taws,  othen  on  the  hips  as  their  &ults  deserve,  but  none 
at  any  time  or  in  any  case  on  the  head  or  cheeks.'  The  master  is  further  coun- 
seled to  repress  insolence,  and  enforce  duty  rather  by  a  grave  and  authoritative 
manner  than  by  strokes,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  to  neglect  the  Rod  when  it  is 
needful. 

The  Rod  was  not  always  in  Scotland  administered  in  this  serious  mood.  In 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  masters,  named  Nicol,  would  occa* 
sionally  have  a  dosen  of  culprits  to  whip  at  once,  arranging  them  in  a  row  lor 
that  purpose.    Wheo  all  was  ready,  he  would  send  a  polite  message  to  his  col* 
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laagad,  Mf.  Gniioksbank,  '  to  tiotee  and  hear  his  organ,^  Oraickshazik  ha^ng 
fesponded  ta  hid  flviiDinoiM«  Mr.  Niool  would  proceed  to  inflict  a  rapid  carsory 
flageUAtiod  up  and  down  the  tow^  prodacing  a  variety  of  notes  from  the  patientt. 
Mr.  Omioktfiank  was  sui^  to  take  an  early  oppoiti»ity  to  t^tom  the  compfi- 
aeBtf  by  InTiting  his  frieed  to  asaiflt  at  ^  sioBilar  operation. 

The  master  of  «  gramiikar  sebool  In  the  ceotral  district  of  Scotland,  some 
ninety  year»  ago,  Was  a  vigorous  upholder  of  flagellation.  This  worthy,  named 
Haeket^  practiced  all  the  Tarieties  of  flagellation  then  in  vogue.  Heavy  appli* 
datioiiB  of  the  taws  to  the  hands  of  the  ofi^ders  were  the  mildest  operations. 
Many  times  the  oulpril  was  stretched  on  the  table,  held  down  with  one  hand, 
and  thrashed  with  the  other*  Sometimes  the  boy  was  made  to  stride  between 
two  boards,  while  thd  master  applied  the  rod  behind.  The  dull  boys  wem 
birched  for  their  own  demerits,  and  the  bright  lads  suffered  for  the  deficiencies 
of  their  fellows.  Belonging  to  the  former  dass  was  a  boy,  named  Anderson, 
Who  had  many  a  bitter  taste  of  the  birch  to  stimulate  his  faculties.  His  punish- 
Inents  Were  so  many  and  unjust,  that  ke  oonceived  the  most  deadly  sentiments 
^  revenge  against  Mi  master.  He  left  the  school,  went  to  India,  acquired  a 
competency,  and  returned  to  spend  his  days  in  Scotland.  During  his  long  rest- 
denoe  in  India  he  never  foigot  his  fl(^;g]ngs  at  school,  or  his  determination  to 
be  revenged  on  Haeket.  On  his  arrival  in  Second  he  purchased  a  whij), 
traveled  to  the  town  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  having  ordered  dinner 
for  two  at  an  inn,  sent  a  itiessago  to  Haeket  (who  had  retit^  troxA  the  profe^ 
iioA)  inviting  him  to  dine  with  an  old  pii{nl.  Old  Haeket  accepted  the  invftft- 
tkm,  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  went  to  the  inn.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
foom,  where  he  saw  a  gentleman,  who,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  locked  the  dootf. 
Then,  taking  down  the  whip,  he  introduced  himself  and  informed  the  astonished 
Haeket  tliat  he  was  now  about  to  punish  him  for  the  many  flagellations  he  had 
inflicted  on  him  at  school.  So  saying,  he  ordered  him  to  strip  and  receive  the 
{Tunishment  Hacket's  presetted  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  in  such  untoward 
eircumstanoes.  He  acknowledged  that  perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  severe  with 
his  boys  in  old  times,  but  if  he  was  to  be  punished  he  would  prefer  having  diu^ 
ner  first  and  the  floggfing  afterwards.  Anderson  could  not  but  assent  to  such  a 
reasonable  proposal,  although  inwardly  resolving  that  the  flogging  should  be 
none  the  lighter  for  the  waiting.  So  they  sat  down  (o  dinner,  which  proved 
excellent;  and  old  Hacket's  conversation  was  so  fiisdnating  and  agreeable,  that 
gradually  Anderson  found  his  purpose  of  revenge  growing  weaker.  At  last  h^ 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  whip  and  the  intended  flagellation.  Haeket  got 
home  in  perfect  safety,  for  his  host  insisted  upon  escorting  him  to  his  own  door. 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  old-fashioned  style  of  whipping  boys  and  girls 
still  prevails  in  some  remote  districts  of  Scotland;  and  forty  years  ago,  'houpsy 
doupsy  *  (being  laid  over  the  master^s  knee),  as  it  was  called,  was  practiced  even 
in  schools  in  Edinburgh.  A  present  dignitary  of  the  Scottish  dissenting  church, 
who,  at  the  date  indicated,  was  master  of  a  small  village  school,  regularly 
whipped  his  pupils,  male  and  female,  in  the  mode  indicated,  and  he  did  so  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  their  parents.  At  one  time  he  punished  his  scholars  with- 
out removing  their  clothes,  but  finding  that  a  lad  had  placed  within  his  trousers 
a  skill  of  soft  leather  with  a  view  to  lesson  the  pain  of  the  *8kelping,'  he  over 
after  insisted  upon  laying  on  the  taws  after  the  orthodox  mode^    The  boy  who 
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bad  80  impoeed  upon  his  master  was  imniediateljr  saluted  by  his  scbool^foUowt 
with  the  Dicknaoie  of  'leather  doap,'  which  hae  stuck  to  hiSQ  ever  since. 

An  old-fashioned  Seottisb  dominie  used  to  punish  the  boys  of  his  school  by 
fastening  the  culprit  upon  a  desk  at  the  door,  and  his  elotheB  being  remoTed^  it 
was  the  rule  lor  ewry  one  of  bis  aehooi-feUowB  to  give  bin  a  skelp  with  the 
*taw&'  Another  SoottWi  schodinaBter  had  an  odd  way  of  ehastising  his  pu- 
pils: he  made  them  take  down,  at  up^  their  ekthes,  and  caused  them  to  sit  upon 
a  large  block  of  marble  that  had  been  brought  to  the  parish  in  order  to  be  hewn 
into  a  statue  of  some  local  magnotd.  In  tome  of  the  schools  in  Edinbul^ 
'horsiag*  was  praotioed-^^-^Be  boy  being  flogged  on  the  back  of  another  boy. 
In  English  sebools  '  horsing '  was  also  preralent/ 

The  skins  of  eels^  we  are  tddf  were  in  ancient  times  used  in  schools  as  whips 
to  correct  the  pupila  In  a  fishing  Tillage  near  Edinburgh^  the  schoolmaster, 
for^  years  ago,  used  such  skins  With  which  to  floi^  his  pupils. 

In  a  bill  inlroduoed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  Of  Townseud, 
for  the  better  protectkw  of  ebildreo,  sertfloti^  and  apprsntices,  it  was  provided 
that  no  schoolmaster,  usher  ot  tutor,  having  the  charge  of  children  under  six* 
ten  years  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  faifiict  corporal  punishment  except  by 
biiuh  rod;  and  farther,  that  there  should  be  no  corporal  pnnishment  whatever 
for  inattention  or  inaccuraoy  in  their  studies.  The  biA  was  withdrawn,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  pointed  out  that  *  the  safe  and'  eflOcieat  instrument  of 
tshool  disdplide  in  Soothind,  the  taws;  would  be  illegal,  and  since  Scotch  boyd 
are  not  birched,  no  kind  of  corporal  punishraetit  would  remain  by  which  either 
■ohelaBtie  or  domestK  discipline  could  be  enforced.' 

An  eccentric  Scottish  noblemen  who  had,  when  a  child,  been  firequently 
iHiipped  at  a  darnels  school  which  he  attended,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  ex* 
pectation  of  being  a  men  of  title,  insisted  upon  being  logged  by  his  old  school* 
mistrees,  shortly  after  rooming  to  his  estate  I  For  her  'kindness'  on  this  occa* 
sfcm,  it  is  said,  he  gave  the  did  dame  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  Scotch  theory  and  practice  of  corporal  punishment  has  passed  intd  the 
literature  of  our  language  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  having  given 
an  elaborate  opinion  in  defense  of  a  master  of  a  public  school  at  Campbell-town, 
who  had  been  suspended  from  his  office  on  a  charge  of  having  used  immoderate 
and  cruel  correction.  On  this  charge  Dr.  Johnson  observed : — '  Correction  in 
itself  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear. 
To  impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  ehUdren.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought  in- 
consistent with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  daty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  a  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
by  excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
correction  immoderate?  When  it  is  more  firequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
quired ad  monendum  et  docendunij  for  reformation  and  instruction.  Ko  severity 
is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be 
to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hard- 
ened for  reproof.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  different ; 
as  different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
be  corrected  until  he  is  subdued  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  either  be  unbounded  license  or  absolute  authority.    The  master  who  pun- 
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iahes,  not  onl^r  consults  tlie  ftitaro  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sub* 
Ject  of  correction,  but  be  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
establishes  regularity  hj  exemplary  justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  sin- 
gle boy  would  make  his  future  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  victoriousL  Yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all 
common  punishment^  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Ck>r^ 
rection  must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
degrees  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain. 
It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation;  till  stubbornness  becomes 
flexible,  and  perversenees  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties:  the  schoolmaster  inflictB  no  capital  punishments, 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely 
determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as 
criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe^  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolmaster  accused.  Ko  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  lunbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punishment  But,  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits 
of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  de- 
termined against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  veiy  easy  to  be  found.  Ko  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lafting  mischief  has  en- 
sued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to' inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  lathers  aro 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
who  are'  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  little  kindness 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  Uvea  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them- 
selves; and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.*' 
Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  veiy  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  scholars ;  nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  Jouksok.  "  Why,  sir, 
till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  yon 
can  not  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severify  must  be  continued 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured." 
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DB  QUINOIT  AT  BATH  ORAMXAB  BOHOOK* 

In  mj  twelfth  year  it  was  that  I  first  of  all  entered  upon  the 
arena  of  a  great  public  school,  vis,,  the  Orammar  School  of  Bath, 
over  which  at  that  time  presided  a  roost  accomplished  Etonian — 
Mr.  (or  was  he  as  jet  Doctor  t)  Moigan.  If  he  was  not,  I  am  sare 
he  oaght  to  have  been;  and,  with  the  reader's  concurrence,  will 
therefore  create  him  a  doctor  on  the  spot  Every  roan  has  reason 
to  rejoice  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  public  training.  I  con- 
demned, and  do  condemn,  the  practice  of  sending  ont  into  suck 
stormy  exposures  those  who  are  as  yet  too  young,  too  dependent 
on  female  gentleness,  and  endowed  with  sensibilities  originally  too 
exquisite  for  such  a  warfare.  But  at  nine  or  ten  the  masculine  en- 
ergies of  the  character  are  beginning  to  develop  themselves ;  or,  if 
not,  no  discipline  will  better  aid  in  their  development  than  the 
bracing  intercourse  of  a  great  English  classical  school.  Even  the 
selfish  are  there  forced  into  accommodating  themselves  to  a  public 
standard  of  generosity ;  and  the  effeminate  into  conforming  to  a 
rule  of  manliness.  I  was  myself  at  two  public  schools,  and  I  thinic 
with  gratitnde  of  the  benefits  which  I  reaped  from  both ;  as  also  I 
think  with  gratitude  of  that  guardian  in  whose  quiet  household  I 
learned  Latin  so  effectually.  But  the  small  private  schools,  of  which 
I  had  opportunities  for  gathering  some  brief  experience — schools 
containing  thirty  to  forty  boys — were  models  of  ignoble  manners  as 
regarded  part  of  the  juniors,  and  of  favoritism  as  regarded  the  mas- 
ters. No  where  is  the  sublimity  of  public  justice  so  broadly  exem- 
plified as  in  an  English  public  school  on  the  old  Edward  the  Sixth 
or  Elizabethan  foundation.  There  is  not  in  the  universe  such  an 
Areopagus  for  fair  play,  and  abhorrence  of  all  crooked  ways,  as  an 
English  mob,  or  one  of  the  time-honored  English  'foundation* 
schools. 

[Young  De  Quincey^s  talent  for  making  Lstin  veraes  was  to  him  a  souroe  of 
disquiet  and  misery.  He  was  paraded  fi>f  distloetlon  at  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  school,  and  enjojed  a  suashine  of  approbation  delightAil  to  his  hearts « 
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Br.  ICoi^n,  the  Head  ICaster,  wu  contmuallj  comparing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
▼enes  of  the  boy  of  twelve  years  with  thoee  of  the  senior  boys  of  seyenteen  or 
eighteen.  He  tells  of  the  change  which  came  over  his  condition  with  a  truth- 
Ihlness  which  speaks  for  itself.  One  of  the  yotmg  men,  whom  he  naturaUv 
viewd  with  awe  as  his  leaders,  strolled  ap  to  him  in  the  public  playground. 
'  Delivering  a  blow  on  my  shoulder,  which  was  not  intended  to  hurt  me,  but^  as 
a  mere  formula  of  introduction,  he  asked  me^ — } 

*  What  the  iknl  I  meant  by  bolttag  ovA  of  the  touraey  aad  an- 
anojiog  other  people  in  that  manner!  Were  ** other  people"  to 
have  no  rest  for  me  and  my  verses,  which,  after  all,  were  horribly 
bad  V  There  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  retaming  an  an- 
swer to  A\s  address,  bnt  none  was  required.    I  was  briefly  adiqon* 

ished  to  see  that  I  wrote  worse  for  the  fatnre,  or  else At  this 

ajxmopesis  I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker,  and  he  filled  np  the 
chasm  by  saying,  that  he  would  'annihilate*  me.  Could  any  person 
fail  to  be  aghast  at  such  a  demand  f  I  was  to  write  worse  than  my 
own  standard,  which,  by  his  account  of  my  verses,  must  be  difficult; 
and  I  was  to  write  worse,  than  himself,  which  might  be  impossible. 
My  feelings  revolted  against  so  arrogant  a  demand,  unless  it  had 
been  far  otherwise  expressed ;  if  death  on  the  spot  had  awaited  me, 
I  could  not  have  controlled  myself;  and,  on  the  next  occasion  for 
sending  up  verses  to  the  Head  Master,  so  far  from  attending  to  Ae 
orders  issued,  I  double  shotted  my  guns :  double  applause  descended 
on  myself;  but  I  remarked,  with  some  awe,  though  not  repenting 
of  what  I  had  done,  that  double  confusion  seemed  to  agitate  the 
ranks  of  my  enemies.  Amongst  them,  loomed  out  in  the  distance 
my  *  annihilating  *  friend,  who  shook  his  huge  fist  at  me,  but  with 
something  like  a  grim  smile  about  his  eyes.  He  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  paying  his  respects  to  me  again,  saying, '  You  little 
devil,  do  you  call  this  writing  your  worst  f  '  No,*  I  replied ;  '  I  call 
it  writing  my  best.*  Hie  annihilator,  as  it  turned  out,  was  really  a 
good-natured  young  man ;  but  he  was  on  the  wing  for  Cambridge ; 
and  with  the  rest,  or  some  of  them,  I  continued  to  wage  war  for  more 
than  a  year.  And  yet,  for  a  word  spoken  with  kindness^  how  readily 
I  would  have  resigned  (had  it  been  altogether  at  my  own  choice  to 
do  so)  the  peacock's  feather  in  my  cap  as  the  merest  of  baubles. 
Undoubtedly,  praise  sounded  sweet  in  my  ears  also ;  but  that  waa 
noting  by  comparison  with  what  stood  on  the  other  side.  I  de- 
tested distinctions  that  wore  connected  with  mortification  to  others ; 
and,  even  if  I  could  have  got  oyer  thaty  the  eternal  feud  fretted  and 
tormented  my  nature.  Love,  that  onoe  in  ehiklhood  had  been  00 
mere  a  necessity  to  me,  thai  had  long  been  a  reflected  ray  from  a 
departed  aanset»    Bat  peace  and  frtedom  firom  atrifai  if  k>¥e  wera 
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DO  longer  possible  (as  sO  tvrslj  it  is  ita  tbii  world),  was  the  clamor- 
ous necessi^^  of  my  naturo.  To  eonte&d  with  somebody  was  still 
my  fate;  how  to  escape  the,oonleDtion  I  could  not  see ;  and  yet,  foir 
itself,  and  for  the  deadly  passieuis  Mo  which  it  forced  me,  I  hated 
and  loathed  It  4Dot«  than  desih.  It  added  t6  the  dislMdtion  «ind 
htfteraalfttid  of  uiy iamd,  that  I  eonM  w>i4iUoy€ther  condenHi  t%e 
ttpper  hoya.  I  wtss  made  (s  handle  oif  homiliation  to  them.  A^d^ 
in  the  weaathne,  if  I  had  bn  nndeniaMs  adi^ntage  in  ene  solitary 
fleodnqpdiabment^  which  is  still  a  matter  of  aooideBt^  or  sometimes 
of  peealiar  ^direction  gtvena  to  the  taste^  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  gre«t  advantage  over  me  in  the  more  olaiborale  ^fficoHi^  of  Gkoek, 
and  of  dioral  Oreek  poeiiy.  I  oemld  «K>t  altogether  wonder  at  <theilr 
hatred  of  myself.  Yet  still,  as  lihey  had  chosen  %o  ado^yt  thfo  mode 
of  conflict  wilh  «e^  I  <did  not  fM  that  I  haid  any  choice  hut  to  re- 
siith  !%«  contest  was  terminatod  for  me  by  ^y  removal  ftom  the 
school^  in  consefoenee  bf  a  very  thvsatoiring  ittness  affecting  my  bead* 

[De  1}ahi«^  in  seveiti  fAatiss  in  his  Atm>Mo^phicia  Sketches  expresses 
bimaelf  «troBgjly  in  upproMioa  of  the  Bndowed  OrMBoaar  Bchbote  of  Englud, 
— ^the  estftblUbment  of  which,  hj  the  noble  munificence  of  English  men  and 
Ifngtish  women,  ^e  prodduncM,  a  pecisUar  sertlce  to  the  cause  of  good  letteti. 
B«  pmiests  against  the  limitations  pat  i>7  raaqj  penata  on  the  woM  ^rtmmat 
as  applied  to  this  class  of  schools,  as  thouffh  their  office  was  to  teach  ^«m- 
fnai&A^  and  not  the  cultiife  df  IfteraturS  in  its  wMeA  and  thost  liberal  extent 
A  grmmnaMoua  is  wtuit  4ihe  FrSBCh  sscpraBS  fa^the  word  UttmOBwr,  and  a«nm- 
auur  Bcbeol  is  dedicated  to  liberal  objects,  and  not  to  the  special  technical  study 
of  grammar  only.  The  hardy  athletic  sports,  and  ev^n  the  fiigging  of  the  greift 
eB&wed  behoof  fae  regards  as  the  <ttscipiine  of  superior  nanliBesB,  gsnerMiiy^ 
and  self-ooDtroL  *To  box,  and  to  box  under  the  severest  restraint  of  honora- 
ble laws,  was  in  those  days  a  mere  n'ecessitj  of  school-bojHfe  At  public  schools; 
and  tRBice  the  siipeHor  taanliMMs,  generosity,  afend  sel^conttrcd  of  Chose  generelly 
who  had  benefited  by  such  diacipUn&>--so  systematicalljr  hostile  to  all  meanness^ 
pui^himity,  or  indirectness.  Cowper  in  his  "  Tyrocmium,^  is  far  from  doing 
Jnstiee  to  oar  gwat  public  schools,  ulttsslf  ditoaaHaed,  by  delicaoy  of  teail- 
perament,  for  reaping  the  benefits  of  such  a  warfare,  and  having  suffered  too 
much  in  bis  own  Westminster  experience,  he  could  not  judge  them  from  an  im- 
parttal  stetkii{  iml  I,  though  tH  enough  adapted  to  an  atneaphere  00  storm^v 
yet  having  tried  both  classes  of  schools,  public  and  private,  am  compelled  in 
mere  oonscienoe  to  give  my  vote  (and  if  I  had  a  thousand  votes,  to  give  aU  my 
votes)  t>r  the  ibn^m.'  And  yet  tie  ene  has  •ebamcterised  «chb^-boy  society  M 
more  scathing  strokss — 'so  frivolous  in  the  matter  of  its  disputea;  often  so 
brutal  in  the  roanher;  so  childish,  and  yet  so  remote  firom  simplicity;  so  fool- 
IsMy  earaless,  and  yit  eo  fevoMikigly  selfish ;  dedicated  ostensibly  «e  learning, 
and  yet  beyond  aqy  section  of  hraan  beings  sO  conj^iouoasly  ignorant'  He 
fblt  Qiis  society  at  the  endowed  school  at  Manchester  so  intolerable  at  the  age 
or  sixteen,  that  he  literally  ran  away  kdm  it,  imd  kept  away  from  all  socft 
schools  evermore.  His  distaste  had  grown  to  such  intensity,  that  after  the 
bitter  experience  of  nearly  two  yean  of  self-exile  from  the  home  of  his  mother 
stod  tfaeaodety  of  hhi  guardians,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  *  accursed  habit  of 
ophnn-eating,'  he  could  not  get  reconciled  to  the  higher  school  life  of  Oxford, 
which  he  first  entered,  '  with  a  vtew  to  Its  vast  meahS  of  education/  or  rather 
with  a  view  to  its  TasI  advantages  for  stody,  In  lacS.  He  gives,  in  his  iblicitous 
style,  his  introduction  to  the  hmA  of  Christ  Churoh  College^  and  his  choice  ef  a 
college  for  residence.] 
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OAPSL  LOF^  ATXTOir.* 

There  is  no  place  in  the  aniverae  where  one  ia  sooner  relieved  of 
a  saperabundant  caigo  of  sel^conceit  than  one  is  at  Eton.  A  da^ 
or  two's  experience  tanght  me  that  my  rustic  accomplishments  were 
hj  no  means  current  coin  among  my  new  associates.    With  the 

simpletons  of I  had  been  a  personage^  dunng  the  latter  months 

of  my  abode  with  them,  of  some  importance ;  indeed,  they  had  got 
a  notion  into  their  headsy  how  born  or  begotten  there  I  know  not, 
that  I  was  a  lord's  son,  a  point  whereon  I  was  at  no  pains  to  disa* 
buse  their  credulity.  But  here  I  was  in  a  new  element,  a  new 
world,  and  I  ielt  that  I  had  yet  to  learn  all  the  ways  and  means  of 
it.  I  remember  well — would  that  I  could  foiget  it  I  it  b  a  very 
thorn  in  my  memory — that  a  few  days  after  my  initiation  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  turn  sulky  on  being  called  upon  to  go  through  the 
process  of  answering  the  usual  string  of  questions  as  to  my  name, 
tutor,  dame,  and  divers  other  particulacs*  I  turned  sharply  from 
mj  interrogator,  and  was  in  the  act  of  going  o£  '  Gome  here,  Sir.* 
I  went  on,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons.  *  Do  you  hear 
me,  Sir !  Come  here.'  Still  I  persisted  in  my  contumacy,  and  held 
on  my  path,  as  one  beyond  all  control  save  that  of  his  good  will 
and  pleasure.  Presently,  a  short  quick  step  behind  me,  then  a 
rough  gripe  by  the  collar ;  hard  upon  that,  such  a  twist  and  wrench 
as  might  have  jerked  every  bone  in  my  body  out  of  its  socket.  I 
found  myself  screwed  around  so  as  to  confront  my  captor.  I  looked 
np  to  him  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  trembling,  and  there  he  was,  his 
arm  brandished  against  me,  his  fist  clenched,  and  all  the  devil  in  his 
countenance.  'Don't  you  know,  Sir,  that  I'm  in  the  fifth  formt 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  won't  fag  for  me  f  I  meant  nothing, 
I  had  no  spirit  either  to  mean  or  say  any  earthly  thing — no  more 
than  the  criminal  has,  when  he  is  launched  from  the  scaffold,  and 
dangling  at  the  rope's  end.  'Oh!  so  you  won't  answer  me?  take 
that,  and  that,  and  that,  you  little  rascal ;'  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  both  to  his  own  fiendishness,  by  tbrusting  me  each  time 
with  his  fist  violently  against  a  brick  wall.  I  have  dreamed  repeat* 
^ly  since  of  being  in  this  boy's  presence,  and,  if  I  had  fancied 
that  I  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  devil,  the  dream  would  have  been 
less  horrible. 

[The  young  Ktonian  relates  with  a  fearful  candor  the  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  revenge  which  suddenly  came  over  him  in  the  agony  of  his  torture.  The 
fbUowing  scene  is  in  the  bouse  of  an  Eton  dame:] — 

My  disposition  has  been  dragged  through  the  dirt    Inugine  a 

•  Attlbor  of '  Mr-FonD»tioB.* 
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yoang  chicken  left  to  itself  in  wet  gnnmd  and  weather,  draggled, 
fbrtom,  anid  ntteriy  discomfited.  My  spirit  was  like  the  flame  of  a 
candle  burnt  down  into  its  socket,  still,  indeed,  alight,  and  yet  bat 
precariously  so ;  sweltering  in  its  own  impnrity  and  noisomeness, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished  by  them,  it  wonld  flare  up, 
from  time  to  time,  on  any  sudden  provocation,  and  then  relapse  into 
subsidence.  An  outbreak  or  two  of  that  kind  I  well  remember,  and 
I  thank  heaven  that  I  have  no  cause  to  remember  it  more  painfully. 
A  big  bully  was  thrashing  me  unmercifully,  for  some  real  or  pre- 
tended delinquency.  He  kept  hammering  at  me,  first  with  one  fist 
and  then  another,  as  if  determined  to  try  how  much  he  could  effect 
toward  driving  me  through  the  wainscot.  There  was  a  savage 
gloating  sort  of  triumph  in  his  countenance,  like  that  of  a  boy  who 
has  hunted  a  mouse  into  a  comer,  and  is  just  aiming  the  stroke  that 
he  feels  must  necessarily  demolish  it.  Suddenly,  in  his  scuffling,  ho 
threw  down  a  heap  of  papers  from  a  table  close  by,  and  stooped  to 
replace  them.  At  that  moment  my  eye  glanced  on  a  long,  solid, 
clasped  penknife,  that  was  lying  there,  and  the  devil  in  a  flash  of 
Eghtning  suggested  its  use  to  me.  Before,  I  had  been  as  passive  as 
any  lamb ;  but  the  sight  of  such  a  ready  instrument  for  glutting  my 
vengeance  seemed  at  once  to'  turn  my  heart  into  a  volcano.  I  got 
the  knife  into  my  grasp,  and  held  it  there  between  my  body  and  the 
wall,  awaiting,  in  the  concentration  of  pure  rage,  the  instant  of  his 
returning  to  the  exercise  that  he  loved  so  dearly.    Happily,  I  was 

disappointed,  and  he  was  saved.  The  papers  required  some  arrange- 
ment, and,  before  he  had  expedited  them,  his  humor  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  heat,  and  ceased  to  boil  over  on  me.  Otherwise,  it  was 
but  another  touch  of  his  hand,  and  he  might  probably  have  gone — 
whither,  who  shall  say  f — ^but  to  his  account,  at  all  events,  and  full, 
almost  to  bursting,  of  his  brutality.  It  may  be  a  question  for  casu- 
ists to  determine  the  amount  of  guilt  that  I  incurred  by  this  coneep-; 
tion.  What  it  may  be  in  the  balance  of  other  judgments  of  course 
I  know  not,  but,  for  myself,  I  can  not  say  that  it  ever  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  my  conscience. 

.  Biit  to  speak  seriously,  the  continuance  of  this  same  practice  is  a 
slur  upon  the  fair  fame  of  Eton.  It  is  a  speck  on  the  diamond — 
aye,  and  I  fear  more  than  that — a  spot,  a  flaw — ^but  at  worst  only  a 
superficial  one,  and  of  no  very  difficult  riddance ;  clear  but  that 
away,  and  how  bright  is  the  effulgence — how  incalculably  enhanced 
is  the  estimation  I  In  plain  words,,  such  a  punishment  as  this  is  a 
moral  degradation,  both  to  the  inflictor  and  to  the  patient ;  and  if, 
in  fact,  it  should  not  alwavs  so  operate,  it  is  only  because  the  moral 
sense  itself  is  abased  and  deadened  by  the  frequency,  the  fiimil- 
iaritj,  of  the  infliction : — 

*TlM  qtiril  it  Mbdaad 
To  that  it  lives  ia— liks  the  dyw*!  hand.* 
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OOWPSB  AT  mmBUHSTIB. 

[Cowper,  In  *  letter-  to  tlie  Bev;  IT.  a  Umnn,  to  wbooL  lie  dedkwtMl^  Irih 
2V''<'ct»tu%  thuB.VJniteftof  WQetDtnater.:}— 

He  wbo  Qai»  not.  look  forfMr4  wjitb  cowfort,  most  fiod.wlui.cQiv^ 
£>rt  he  can  in.  looking^  bapkward*  VpoQ  tbU  principle,  I  tbe.  other 
day  Bent  my  imegination  npon,  e.tidp  thirty  yeara  bc^ipd  me.  She 
was  ^ery  obedient^  and  very  swift  of  fpot^  presently  perfonsed  her 
journey,  and  at  last  set  mO;  dowa  ia  ib^  siztti  form,  at  Westqiineter. 
I  &ncied  myself  once  mote^ai  school*boy,  a,  period  of  Hie- in  wbichi 
if  I  hi^d  never  tasted  true  happin^ssy  I  wa9  at  lea^  eqnally  unno* 
^uainted  vith  ita  eontmry.  Ifo  m^uui&otopser  of  waking  dveamf 
ever  succeeded  better  in  his.  employment  thaa  I  do.  I  can  weaxre 
4Pch  a.  picoe.  of  tapestry  iu  a.  few  minutes,  m^  not  only  has  all  the 
4^rms  of  reality,  but  ia  embellished  also  with,  a  variety  of  beauties 
wliich,  thoiigh  they  never  existed^  are  more  cf^tivatiug  than  anj 
that  ever  <Md ;  accordingly^  I  was  a  schooKboy  in.  high,  favor  widi 
;iDy  master,  received  a.  silver  (^at  for  ipy  exercise,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  sent  from  f<>rm  to  fi>rm9.for  the  admiraition  of 
all  who  were  ablQ  to  «qd<u»tand  it  Po  you  wish  tp  see  thia  higUjr 
applauded  perfi>rmance  I    It  fpllows  on  the  other  side* 

[Bat  Owper  net:OBly  enj(>ye4  the  to^cess  of  tlwt  ennalation  wbidi  m^tycavij 
a  boy  of  goniqe  happily  through  the  dtewj  tasks  of  a  public  school,  but  he  alsQ 
JMirtook  of  the  higher  gratification  of  congenial  ftiendshipe.  Amongst  his 
school-fellows  he  bad  three  intimates  of  marked  ability,  Id  whose  literaiy  ambir 
tion  he  participated  after  they  bad  a)!  gone  forth  into  tbe  world.  Coleman, 
Uoyd,  and  Cburchilli  were  men  of  the  town,  and  there  was  a  time  wiien  Cow 
per  did  not  sbriok.  Aoro  such  oompunionsliip.  He  has  left,  however,  a-  tertf* 
ipony,  true^  indeed,  ia  his  case,  but  not  aiwajra  tru%  of  tbe  fleeting;  nature  oC 
such  ties.] 

Connections  formed  at.  schocd  are  said  to  be  lasting,  and  ofUo 
boieficial.  There  are  two.  or  three  stories  of  this  kind  upon  record^ 
which  would  not  be  so  constantly  cited  as  they  are,  whenever  thia 
subject  happens  to.  be  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle  that  preserves 
tjieir  remembrance  had  many  besides  to  boast,  of.  For  my,  own 
part,  I  found  snch  friendships,  though  warm  enough  in  their  com* 
mencement^  surprisingly  liable  to  extinction ;  and  of  seven  or  eight, 
whom  I  had  selected  for  intimates  out  of  aboat  three  hundred,  in 
^n  years  time  not  one  was  left  me.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  there  may 
he,  and  oflen  is,  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to  another,  that  looks  very, 
like  a  friendship;  and  while  they  are  in  circumstances  that  enable 
them  mutually  to  oblige  and  to  assist  each  other,  promises  well,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  lasting.  But  they  are  no  sooner  separated  from  each 
other,  by  entering  into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  connections^ 
and  new  employments,  in  which  they  no  longer  share  t<^ether, 
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efface  the  remeniinriBO^  of  what  passed  in  eariier  dafs*  and  they 
tecome  steaDgers  to  each  other  for  erer^  Add  to  thu,  that  the  man 
frequently  differs  so  much  from  the  ba^j — ^hia  principles,  nanners, 
tamper^  and  eoadttetn  aiidai|§p»  sa  gieat  an  alteraiioii^— that  we  no 
longer  recognize  in  Unr  otit  oltf  ptaylefiow;  but  find  kim  utterly  na* 
worthy  and  unfit  for  the  place  he  oneo  held  in  our  affectiona. 

[ThiO  religious  training  which  Cowper  received  at  Westminster  was  probaUy 
aa  lax  as  at  most  other  publie  schools.  But  to  do  justice,  he  says,  to  the 
flace  of  his  education,  he  must  record  the  pains  which  Dr.  Nicholas  took  to 
prepare  the  boys  for  oonfirmation.  '  The  old  man  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty 
Ike  one  who  had  a  deep  sense  of  Its  importance ;  and  I  believe  most  of  us  were 
struck  by  liia  manner,  and  affected  by  his  exhortations.  Then  for  the  first  time 
I  attempted  to  pray  in  secret*  There  must  have  been  good  instructors  in  that 
great  school,  for  leading  a  studSent  onward  fix>m  Lilly's  Grammar  to  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  Of  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  interested 
&imself  in  promoting  the  success  of  Gowper^s  Homer,  he  says, '  When  his  Lord- 
ship and'  I  sat  side  by  side  en  the  sixth  form  at  Westminster,  we  little  thought 
that  in  process  of  time  one  of  us  was  ordained  to  give  a.  new  translation  of 
Homer  ^  yet  at  that  very  tune  it  seems  I  was  layfng  the  foundation  of  this  super* 
Structura'  But  of  all  Cbwper's  recollections  of  Westminster,  there  is  node 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  Vincent  Bourne,  who,  I  fear,  has  passed  into  oblivion, 
iiLCommoa  with  many  very  in6rior  writers  of  Latin  verse  in  modem  times:}— 

1  love  the  memorj  of  Yhniy  Boorae.  I  thbk  him  a  better  Latni 
poet  than  TibuUus^  Propertios,  Ausonias,,  or  any  of  the  writers  in 
Mm  waj,  except  Orid,  and  not  at  all  infetior  to  Atm.  I  love  him, 
too^  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth  form 
at  Westminster,  when  I  pasaed  through  it  He  waa  so  good^nattnedi 
and  so  indolent^  that.  I  lost  more  than  I  got  bj  him ;  for  he  made 
tte  as  idle  as  himselt  He  was  soeb  a  slofen,  aa  if  he  had  trusted 
to  hia  genius  as  a  cloak  for  every  thing  that  could  disgust  you  in 
his  perscHi ;  and  indeed  in  his  writings'  he  ha»  almost  made  amenth 
for  an.  His  humor  is  entirely  original ;  he  .can  speak  of  a  magpie 
vr  a  cat  in  terras  sa  exqirisitely  appropriated  to  the  character  ho 
drawSy  that  one  would  suppose  him  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
oreatnre  he  describes.  And  with  aU  this  drollery  there  is  a  nEuztnua 
of  rational,  and  even  religious,,  reflection  at  limes :  and  alwajrs  an 
mr  of  pleasantry,  good-nature,  and  hnnumity,  that  makes  hira,  in 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writers  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
emnroon  to  meet  with  ma  author  who  can  make,  yon  smile,  and  yet 
at  nobody V  expense ;  who  is  always  entertaining,  and  yet  always 
harmless ;  and  who,  thon^  always  elegant^  and  classical  to  a  degree 
not  always  found  even  in  the  classics  themselves,  charms  more  by 
the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of  his  ideas,  than  by  the  neatness 
and  purity  of  his  verse ;  yet  such  was  poor  Vinny.  I  remember 
seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to  his  greasy  locks,  and  Box 
hia  ears  to  pot  it  oot  again* 
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OOLBilDOl,  LAHBy  AVD  BVNT  AT  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

In  his  ^Biofftaphia  Literaria,^  Coleridge  thus  describes  the  Head[ 

Master,  Rev.  James  Bowyer : — 

At  school  I  SDJoyod  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  verj  sensible^  tbongfa  aS 
the  same  time  a  veiy  severe  master.  He  earlj  molded  my  taste  to  the  prefor* 
ence  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Tbeocritas  to  Virgil,  and  again 
of  Tirgil  to  Ovid.  He  habitoated  me  to  compare  lAicretius,  (in  such  eytracti 
as  I  then  read,)  Terence^  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus^  not  only 
with  the  Roman  poets  of  the  so-called  sUver  and  brssen  ages ;  bnt  even  with 
those  of  the  Augustan  era :  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logle 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness,  bo^ 
of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the 
Greek  Tragic  Poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Kilton  as  lessons :  and 
they  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble  to  bring  tip, 
so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learnt  from  him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the 
loftiest,  and,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  bad  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  se* 
vere  98  that  of  science;  and  more  diificnlti  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive,  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he 
would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  every  woid,  but  for  the 
position  of  every  word;  and  I  well  remember,  that  availing  himself  of  the 
synonymes  to  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  re- 
gard to  each,  why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose;  and  wJierein 
consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  fbr  the  last  three  years  of  our 
school  edueation)  be  showed  no  motiy  to  phiase,  loetaphor,  or  image,  unsnp* 
ported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed 
with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer  words.  Late,  harp,  and  lyre^  muss^ 
masse,  and  inspirations^  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene,  were  all  an 
abomination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming  ^Harpf 
Harp  f  Lyre  t  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean/  Muse,  boy,  Mu$e  t  your  nuTM's 
dau^Uar^  you  mei^n  /  PieHan  Sprmffi  Ok,  aye  I  the  doitier-pump,  leuppoee  P 
Nay,  certain  introductions,  similies,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a 
list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similies,  there  was,  I  remember,  that  of  the 
lOmchineel  fruity  as  suiting  equally  well  with  too  many  subjects;  in  which, 
however,  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and  ClytuSi 
which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambi- 
tion? Alexander  Mid  ClytusI  flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytasl  Anger? 
Drunkenness?  Pride?  Friendship?  Ingratitude?  Late  repentance ?  Still,  still 
Alexander  and  ClytusI  At  length,  the  praises  of  agriculture  having  been  ex* 
emplitied  in  the  aagadoas  observation,  that  had  Alexander  been  holding  the 
plow,  he  would  not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried 
and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  in  secula  seculorum.  I 
have  sometimes  ventured  to  tbink  that  a  list  of  this  kind,  or  an  index  expuiga* 
torius  of  certain  well  known  and  ever  returning  phrases,  both  introductory  and 
transitional,  including  the  large  assortment  of  modest  egotisms  and  flattering 
iUeisms^  Ao,  Ac,  might  be  bung  up  in  oar  law  courts»  and  both  bouses  of  pa^ 
liament^  with  great  advantage  to  the  public,  as  an  important  saving  of  national 
time,  an  incalculable  relief  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but,  above  all,  as  insuring 
the  thanks  of  country  attorneys  and  their  oUents  who  have  private  bills  to  cany 
through  the  house. 

[To  Coleridge  is  attributed  the  pious  ejaculation  when  he  heard  that  his  old 
master  was  on  his  death*bed:  *Poor  J.  B.  I  may  all  his  &alts  be  foi^given;  and 
may  he  be  wafted,  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys^  all  head  and  no  wings,  with  no 
bottoms  to  tempt  or  reproach  his  sublunary  infirmities.*] 

Charles  Lamb  has  drawn  a  different  portrait  of  the  same  master: — 

B.  [Boyer]  was  a  rabid  pedant  His  English  style  was  crampt  to  barbarism. 
Wb  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  those  periodical  flights)  were 
grating  as  scrannel  pipes.    He  would  laugh,  aj,  and  heartily,  bat  then  it  most 
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be  at  Flaccus^s  quibble  about  Rex— or  at  the  tristis  seoeritaa  in  twttti,  or  inapi' 
cere  in  paUnaa,  of  Terenee— thin  jeatt,  whioh  at  their  first  broaching  could 
hardly  liave  had  vis  enough  to  move  a  Roman  muscle.  He  bad  two  wigs,  both 
pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  be- 
tokening a  mild  day.  The  'o^er,  an  old,  discolored,  unkempt,  angry  caxon,  de- 
noting frequent  and  bloody  execution.  Woe  to  the  school  when  he  made  his 
morning  appearance  in  his  pasey,  or  pasiumtUe  wig.  No  comet  expounded 
surer.  J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have  known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a 
poor  trembling  obUd  (the  maternal  milk  faafdly  dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a  *  Sirrah, 
do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  mef  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
see  him  make  a  headlong  entry  into  the  school-room  from  his  inner  recess  or 
library,  and,  with  turbident  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  'Od*8  my  life^ 
Sirrah,'  (his  favorite  acUuration),  *I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you,' — then, 
with  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse,  fling  back  into  his  lair — and,  after  a  cool- 
ing lapse  of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the  culprit  had  totally  forgotten 
the  context^  drive  headlong  out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it 
had  been  some  Devil's  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — *and  I  wiiXi,  ^0.'  In 
his  gentler  moods,  when  the  raHdua  furor  was  assuaged,  he  had  resort  to  an 
ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himseU)  of  whipping  the 
boy,  and  reading  the  debates  at  the  same  time ;  a  parag^ph,  and  a  lash  be- 
tween ;  which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentaiy  oratory  was  most  at  a  height 
and  flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  patient  with 
a  veneration  for  the  difiViser  graces  of  rbetoria 

Onoe,  and  but  once,  the  upHfiwd  rod  was  known  to  fhll  ineffectual  fix>m  his 
hand,  when  droll  squinting  W.,  having  been  caught  putting  the  inside  of  the 
master^s  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to 
justify  himself,  with  great  simplk;ity  averred,  that  he  did  not  know  fkcU  the  thing 
kad  been  forewarned.  This  exquisite  irreoognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to  the 
OTol  or  dedaxaiory^  struck  so  irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard  it  (the 
pedagogue  himself  not  excq»ted),  that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

LSICFH  HUNT  AT  CHRI8T*S  HOSPITAL. 

Leigh  Hant  was  edncated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  in  his  autobi- 
ography bears  jast  and  discriminatiDg  testimouy  to  the  value  of  the 
institution. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  foundation  in  the  country  bo  truly  English,  taking  that 
word  to  mean  what  Englishmen  wish  it  to  mean ; — something  solid,  unpretend- 
ing, of  good  character,  and  firee  to  aUL  More  boys  are  to  to  found  in  it,  who 
issue  from  a  g^reater  variety  of  ranks,  than  in  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom: 
and  as  it  is  the  motft  various,  so  it  is  the  largest,  of  all  the  free  schools.  Nobil- 
ity do  not  go  there  except  as  boarders.  Now  and  then  a  boy  of  a  noble  fiunily 
may  be  met  with,  and  he  is  reckoned  an  interloper,  and  against  the  charter; 
but  the  sons  of  poor  gentry  and  London  citizens  abound ;  and  with  them,  an 
equal  share  is  given  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  of  the  very  humblest  description, 
not  omitting  servants.  I  would  not  take  my  oath, — but  I  have  a  strong  recol- 
lection, that  in  my  time  there  were  two  boys,  one  of  whom  went  up  into  the 
drawing-room  to  bis  &ther,  the  master  of  the  house;  and  the  other  down  into 
the  kitchen  to  his  lather,  the  coachman.  One  thing,  however,  I  know  to  be 
certain,  audit  is  the  noblest  of  all:  namely,  that  the  boys  themselves  (at  least 
it  was  so  in  my  time)  had  no  sort  of  Reeling  of  the  difference  of  one  another^s 
ranks  out  of  doors.  The  cleverest  boy  was  the  noblest,  let  his  &ther  be  who 
he  might  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  nursery  of  tradesmen,  of  merchants,  of  naval 
officers,  of  scholars;  it  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their 
time ;  and  the  feeling  among  the  boys  themselves  i^  that  it  is  a  medium,  be- 
tween the  patrician  pretension  of  such  schools  as  Eton  and  Westminster,  and 
the  plebeian  submission  of  the  diarity  schools.  In  point  of  University  honors, 
it  claims  to  be  equal  with  the  best;  and  though  other  schools  can  show  a  greater 
abundance  of  eminent  names,  I  know  not  where  many  will  be  found  who  are  a 
greater  host  in  themaeivea 
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TOM  BBOWK  (tnmCAA  BUOBXi;  ML  P.,)  MX  BCQBT. 

pThis  cbarmiDg  vohime  of  Thomas  Hughes  has  done  more  to  make  Riigfij 
known  to  teachers  and  scholars  than  all  Ste  Reports,  of  Bojal  Ck)miniii8ionei», 
or  Lives  of  Head  liasters  ever  could.} 

The  chapel  belt  began  to  ?ii^  at  a  quarter  lo  ehveii,  aad  Tom 
got  in  early  and  took  bis  place  in  the  lowest  row,  and  watched  all 
the  other  boys  come  in  aad  taka  their  pkeesi  filling  tow  after  roir; 
and  tried  to  constrae  the  Greek  text  which  was  inscribed  over  the 
door  with  the  slightest  poeaible  Buccesai  and  wondered  which  of  the 
masters,  who  walked  down  the  chapel  and  took,  their  seats  in  the 
exalted  boxes  at  the  end|  woald  be  his  lord.  And  then  came  the 
closing  of  the  doors,  and  the  Doctor  in  his  robes^  and  the  service^ 
whicht  however,  didn^t  impress  him  mnch^  forhis  feeling  of  wonder 
and  cnriosity  was  too  strong.  And  the  boy  on  one  side  of  him 
was  scratching  hia  name  on  the  oak  paneling  in  front,  and  he 
oonldn^t  help  watching  to  see  what  tiie  name  waa,  and  whether  it 
waa  well  scratched ;  and  the  boy  on  the  other  side  went  to  sleep 
aod  kept  Ming'  against  him ;  and  on  the  whoTe,  though  many  boys 
even  in  that  pact,  of  the  school  were  aerions  and  attentive,  the  gjo^ 
eral  atmosphere  was  by  no  means  devotional ;  and  when  he  got  out 
into  the  close  again,  he  didn't  feel  at  all  comfortable,  or  as  if  he 
Aad  been  to  charch. 

But  at  afternoon-  chapel  it  was  qnite  another  thing.  He  had 
spent  the  time  after  dinner  in  writing  home  to  his  mother,  and  so 
was  in  a  better  frame  of  mind;  and  his  first  cnriosity  was  over,  and 
he  conld  attend  more  to  tlie  service.  As  the  hymn  after  iftie  prayers 
waa  being  sung,  and  the  chapel  was  getting  a  little  dark,  he  waa 
beginning  to  feel  that  he  had  been  really  wor^iping.  And  then 
came  that  event  in  his,  as  in  every  Bngby  boy's  life  of  that  day— » 
tiie  first  sermon  from  tbe  Doctor. 

More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have  described  that  scene.  The 
oak  pulpit  standing  oat  by  itself  abov«  the  school  seata.  The  tall, 
gallant  form,  the  kindling  eye,  the  voice,  now  soft  as  the  low  notes 
of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stirrii^  as  the  call  of  tiie  light  infantry 
bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  witnessing  and 
pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteooaness  and  love  and  glory, 
with  whose  spirit  he  was  filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The 
long  lines  of  young  faoea,  rising  tier  abov®  tier  down  the  whob 
length  of  the  chapel,  fh)m  the  little  boy's  who  had  just  left  his 
mother,  to  the  young  man  who  was  going  oat  neiet  week  into  the 
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gveat  world  rejoicing  ia  his  stitength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
8igbl»  and  never  move  sa  tiuuL  at  this  time  of  jear,  when  the  only 
Uglita m  the  chapel  wete  in  th»pBlpitand  at  tiie  seata  of  the  pn»- 
pofllprs  o£  die-  week,  and  tilie  soft  twilight  stole  over  th»  rest  of  the 
eiiapelt  deepeoitig  into  darkness  in  tiie  high  gaUery  behind  the  organ. 
But  what  was  it  after  all  which  seized  and  held  these  three  him- 
dred  boys,  dragging  them  out  of  themselveS)  willing  or  anwilling, 
iN(  twenty  minules^  on  Snniftay  aftemoonat  Trae,  there  always 
ww»  boys  Boaltened  np  and  d»wR.  the-  school,  who  in  heart  and  head 
W€(Ke  worthy  to  hear  and  abfe  to^  carry  aivay  the  deepest  and  wisest 
WiOirde  there  ^oken^  Bui  these  w«rea.  minority  always,  generally 
a  very  small  one,  oten  ao  small  a  one  as  tk>  be  countable  on  the 
fikigers  of'  yoitr  hand*  What  was  it.  that  moved  and  held  us^  the 
aest  of  the  thvee  hundred  ceckfessy  childish  boys,  who  feared  the 
Doctor  with  all  our  heart,  and  very  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth: 
nrha  thought  more  of  our  sets  in  the  school  than  of  the  Chnreh  of 
Christ,  and  put  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the  public  opinion  of 
hoys  in  our  daily  life  abov«  the  laws  of  God  f  We  couldn't  enter 
into  half  that  we  heard;  we^  hadn't  the  knowledge  of  onr  own 
hearlft  or  the  ksowled^  of  one"  another;  and  little  enough  of  the 
fittib,  hope,  and  Ibve  needed  to  iha4  end.  But  we  listened^  aa  aH 
Wys  in  Uieir  better  moods^  will  listen  (aye,  and>  men  too^  for  the 
matter  of  that),  to  a  man  who  we  felt  to  be,  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  and  strength^  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly 
and  unrighteons  in  our  little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice 
of  one  giving  advice  and  warning  horn  serene  heights  to  those  who 
w«re  struggling  and  sinning  below^  but  the  warm  living  voico  of  one 
who  was  fighting  for  ua  and  by  oor  sides>  and  calling  on  us  to  helf^ 
him  and  oonelveai  and  one  anothen  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by 
Kttlei^  but  surely  and  steadily  on  the  wholev  waa  brought  home-  to 
the  young  boy,  for  the  first  ttme^  the  meaning  of  his  life :  that  il 
waa  no  foors  or  sluggard's  paradise' into  which  he  had  wandered'by 
chahce,  but  a  battle-field  ordained  from  of  old,  where  there  are  no 
spectators,  butithe  youngest  mnst  take  his  side^  and  the  stakes  are 
life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  thia  consciousness  in  them, 
ahowed  tfaeoi  at  the  same  time^  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit, 
and  by  his  whole  daily  life,  how  that  battle  waa  to>be  fought;  and 
stood  theee  befere  them  their  fellowHwldier  and  the  captain  of  their 
hand.  The  true  sort  of  captain,  too,  for  a  boys'  army,  one  who  had 
no  misgivings  and  gave  no  nacertaio  word  of  command,  and,  let  who 
wonld  yiekLor  make  truoe,  would  fight  the  fight,  out  (so  every  boy 
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felt)  to  tiie  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  Otbcr  sidea  of  his 
character  might  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  bnt 
it  was  this  thoroughness  and  undaunted  courage  which  more  than 
any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first  in  him,  and 
then  in  his  Master. 

Tom  Brofoii?s  First  Run  at  Hare  and  Sinmds, 

fire  minutes  afterward,  three  small  limping  shivering  figures  steal 
along  through  the  Doctor's  garden,  and  into  the  house  by  the  serv- 
ants' entrance  (all  the  other  gates  have  been  closed  long  since),  where 
the  first  thing  they  light  upon  in  the  passage  is  old  Thomas,  ambling 
along;  candle  in  one  hand,  and  keys  in  the  other. 

He  stops  and  examines  their  condition  with  a  grim  smile.  'Ah  I 
East,  Hall,  and  Brown,  late  for  locking  up.  Must  go  up  to  the 
:Doctor's  study  at  once.' 

'.  '  Well  but,  Thomas,  mayn't  we  go  and  wash  first  f  You  can  put 
down  the  time,  you  know.' 

'  Doctor's  study  d'rectly  you  come  in — that's  the  orders,'  replied 
old  Thomas,  motioning  toward  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
which  led  up  into  the  Doctor's  house ;  and  the  boys  turned  ruefully 
idown  it,  not  cheered  by  the  old  vergei^s  muttered  remark, '  What  a 
pickle  they  boys  be  in  I'  Thomas  referred  to  their  faces  and  habili- 
ments,  but  they  construed  it  as  indicating  the  Doctor's  state  of 
mind.    Upon  the  short  flight  of  stairs  they  paused  to  hold  counsel 

'  Who'll  go  in  first  r  inquired  Tadpole. 

'You — you're  the  senior,'  answered  East 

'Catch  me — look  at  the  state  I'm  in,'  rejoined  Hall,  showing  the 
arms  of  his  jacket.    '  I  must  get  behind  you  two.' 

'  Well,  but  look  at  me,'  said  East,  indicating  the  mass  of  clay  be* 
hind  which  he  was  standing ;  '  I'm  worse  than  you,  two  to  one ;  you 
might  grow  cabbages  on  my  trowsers.' 

.  '  That's  all  down  below,  and  you  can  keep  your  legs  behind  the 
sofa,'  said  Hall. 

'  Here,  Brown,  you're  the  show  figure — you  must  lead.' 

'  But  my  face  is  all  muddy,'  argued  Tom. 

'Oh,  we're  all  in  one  boat,  for  that  matter;  but  come  on,  we're 
Only  making  it  worse,  dawdling  here.' 

•  '  Well,  just  give  us  a  brush  then,'  said  Tom;  and  they  began  try- 
ing  to  rub  off  the  superfluous' dirt  from  each  other's  jackets,  but  it 
was  not  dry  enough,  and  the  rubbing  made  it  worse ;  so  in  despair 
they  pushed  through  the  swing  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  Doctor's  halL 
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'That's  the  libmy  door,'  aaid  East,  in  a  whisper,  poshing  Tom 
forward.  The  sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  with- 
in, and  his  first  hesitating  knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  sec- 
ond, the  Doctor's  voice  said  *  Come  in,'  and  Tom  tamed  the  handle, 
and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the  room. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  from  his  task;  he  was  working  away  with 
a  great  chisel  at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of 
which  he  was  no  doubt  fashioning  on  the  model  of  Nicias'  galleys. 
Bound  him  stood  three  or  four  children ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly 
on  a  large  table  at  the  further  end,  covered  with  books  and  papers, 
and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the  room.  All 
looked  so  kindly,  and  homely,  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took 
heart  in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  ftx>m  behind  the  shelter  of 
the  great  sofa.  The  Doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out, 
casting  curious  and  amused  glances  at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

'  Well,  my  little  fellows,'  began  the  Doctor,  drawing  himself  up 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand,  and  his  coat  tails 
in  the  other,  and  his  eyes  twinkling  as  he  looked  them  over;  *  what 
makes  you  so  late  f 

'  Please,  Sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost 
our  way.' 

'Hah  I  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  suppose f 

*  Well,  Sir,'  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  that  the  Doe- 
tor  should  think  lightly  of  his  running  powers, '  we  got  round  Barby 
all  right,  but  then — ' 

<  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy  V  interrupted  the  Doctor, 
as  the  pitiful  condition  of  East's  gannents  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

'  That's  the  fall  I  got.  Sir;  in  the  road,'  said  East,  looking  down  at 
himself;  'the  Old  Pig  came  by — ' 

'The  whatr  said  the  Doctor. 

'  The  Oxford  coach,  Sir,'  explained  Hall. 

'  Hah  I  yes,  the  Regulator,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'And  I  tumbled  on  my  face,  trying  to  get  up  behind,'  went  on 
East 

'  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope  V  said  the  Doctor. 

'  Oh  no.  Sir.' 

'  Well,  now,  run  up  stairs,  all  three  of  you,  and  get  clean  things 
on,  and  then  tell  the  housekeeper  to  give  you  some  tea.  You're 
too  young  to  try  such  long  runs.  Let  Warner  know  Fve  seen 
you.     Good  night.' 

■  [Such  treatment  under  mere  tlioiigbUe«  violation  of  rules  was  sure  to  win 

j  the  respect  and  love  of  popfla.] 
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LOBD  STOWnL— WILLXIM  flCOlT. 

William  Scott,  who  rose  from  a  Teryhnmble  social  {Mtrentage  to 
the  British  peerage,  and  to  the  highest  position  he  could  attain  in 
his  own  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  and  Jane  Atkinson  Scott,  of  Newcastle.  He  was  bom  at 
bis  father's  residence,  in  a  narrow  lane,  or  'chare-foot,'  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Royal  Grammar  or  Hye  School,  founded 
by  Thomas  Hoosley,  Mayor  of  Newcastle  (1525  to  1533,)  and  after 
its  incorporation  by  Qneen  Elizabeth  in  1000,  known  as  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  The  charter  declares  that 
the  intent  of  the  Queen  was  '  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  their 
tender  years  in  the  rudiments  of  the  true  Christian  religion,  and  iti 
learning  and  good  manners.'  The  master,  Mr.  Moises,  although  be 
insisted  on  '  the  holy  habit  of  obedience '  to  his  stem  requisitions, 
baoked  b^  an  unflinching  application  of  the  rod  when  unheeded, 
was  ever  held  in  gratefol  esteem  by  the  two  brothers  when  in  the 
he^ht  of  their  professional  and  social  success.  Of  his  school  and 
methods  more  will  be  said  under  Lord  Bldon*s  reminiscences. 

William  Scott  Was  matriculated  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1701,  where  he  remained  after  taking  his  master^s  degree 
(1764)  as  College  Tutor,  and  Camden  Reader  of  Ancient  History* 
(1774)  until  1779,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  iu  1780,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctors  Commons.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Literary  Club  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  when  the  latter  was  on  his  tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed  Judge  in  the  Consistory 
Coort,  knighted,  and  made  Privy  Councilor.  In  1798,  he  became 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  which  his  decisions  are 
received  with  all  the  deference  paid  to  an  acknowledged  expounder 
of  International  Law.  He  represented  Oxford  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  twenty  years,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
George  IV.,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  Park. 
He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1828,  and  died  in  1830. 

Both  the  brothers  acquired  large  estates — Lord  Eldon  left  to  his 
descendants  £500,000;  and  his  brother,' who  was  content  with  'the 
elegant  simplicity  of  the  Three  per  cents,'  possessed  property  which, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  yielded  £12,000  per  annum. 

*  '  To  these  diseoanet/  Dr.  Parr  writei :  *  which,  when  delivered  befon  an  aeademieai  andi- 
enoe,  eaptiTated  the  joung  and  intereated  the  old — whieh  are  aifumentative  without  formaHtj, 
aad  brilliant  without  gandinen— end  in  which  the  bappiert  eeleetion  of  topice  was  united  with 
the  most  luminous  arrangement  of  matter — it  can  not  be  unaafh  for  me  to  pay  the  tfibote  of  nj 
praise,  beoaoae  erery  hearer  was  an  admirer,  and  every  admirer  will  be  a  witoeas.* 
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JoBN  Scott,  wbo  rose  to  the  woolsack  bj  force  of  native  talent, 
indafltiy,  and  '  favoring  circumstances,'  and  better  Icnown  to  liis  own 
age,  and  to  history^  as  Lord  Eldon,  was  bom  at  Heworth  (tbe 
country  bonae  of  bis  motber),  four  miles  from  Newcastle,  tbe  resi- 
dence of  bis  parents,  William*  and  Jane  Atkinson  Scott. 

Wben  William  Scott  was  old  enough  to  begin  bis  education,  bis 
fatber  sent  bim  to  a  mistresses  scbool  to  be  taugbt  to  read.  Ho  very 
soon,  however,  stoutly  refused  to  go,  and  told  bis  fatber  be  would 
go  to  a  master,  but  be  would  not  be  taught  by  any  old  woman  liv- 
ing. He  was  then  about  four  years  old.  Hr.  Scott  was  pleased 
with  the  boy^s  spirit,  and  sent  liim  to  Mr.  Warden,  an  approved 
master  of  that  day,  and  long  remembered  In  Newcastle  by  the  name 
of  Dominie  Warden.  John  afterward  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  from  tbe  same  instructor.  His  manner  of  teaching  to 
read  had  this  peculiarity,  thai  instead  of  sounding  each  consonant 
with  an  auxiliary  vowel,  as  B  be,  F  ef,  E  ka,  and  so  forth,  he  con- 
fined the  expression  of  eacli  consonant  to  its  own  almost  mute 
sound,  as  B,  F,  or  E.  This  mode  of  mt^ffUng  tbe  consonants  is  said 
to  liave  been  very  successful  with  tbe  learners. 

.At  suitable  ages,  the  three  young  Scotts  were  sent  to  the  Boyjl 
Grammar  School,  then  called  the  Head  School,  and  anciently  the 
Hye  Scbool,  founded  by  Thomas  Horsley,  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  in 
tbe  years  1525  and  1538 — 'to  be  free  for  any  within  or  without 
that  town.'  He  left  lands  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  corporation 
of  the  town,  in  whom  be  verted  the  pairoai^,  added  a  stipend  ot 
four  maiks  yeariy  for  ever.  Its  first  situation  was  in  St.  Nichohi8*s 
cbuicbyArd,  in  a  building  on  tbe  north-east  side  of  the  churdk 
Afterward,  when  it  became  a  royal  foundation,  under  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  tlMB  forty-seoond  year  of  her  reiga, 
it  was  removed  to  tbe  hospital  of  8t.  Mary,  in  tbe  Westgate.  The 
charter  declares  the  Qneea'a  regard  for  the  instmction  of  yonth, 
fmm  their  tender  years,  in  the  rudiments  of  the  trne  Christian  re* 
ligion,  and  in  learning  and  good  nutnnen ;  directs  that  the  founda* 
tion  be  styled  the  Free  Grammar  Scbool  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
constitutes  the  roaster  and  scholars  a  body  corporate. 

Bentley^B  celebrated  antagonint,  Rieluurd  Dawes,  the  author  of 
the  MiiceUanea  Criiico^  bad  been  bead  master  of  tbe  scbool  from 
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1738  to  I749y  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  reugned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  fellow  of  Peterhouse.  Dawes's 
eccentricities  had  reduced  the  number  of  the  scholars.  The  assailant 
of  the  formidable  Bentley  had,  according  to  the  Biographia  Britan- 
fdca,  been  much  addicted  to  the  amusement  of  bell  ringing,  antil 
he  relinquished  his  employments  and  retired  to  Heworth,  the  little 
village  on  the  Tyne,  before  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
twins ;  where,  instead  of  ringing,  he  took  to  rowing.  His  successor, 
Mr.  Moises,  by  the  agreeable  manners  and  decorous  conduct  which 
he  combined  with  his  very  considerable  learning,  soon  restored  the 
school  to  its  reputation  and  popularity. .  He  received  no  boarders, 
bnt  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  his  pupils ;  and  the  school 
had  in  his  time  this  further  advantage,  as  a  place  of  education,  that 
the  principles  of  mathematical  science  were  then  taught  there  by  no 
less  considerable  a  master  than  the  afterward  celebrated  Professor 
Hutton.  With  such  facilities  for  instruction,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
when  distant  journeys  were  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  at 
present,  recommended  itself  very  generally  to  the  northern  country 
gentlemen  who  had  boys  to  be  educated.  The  custom  that  the 
masters  of  this  school  should  teach  there  in  their  university  gowns 
gave  additional  dignity  to  the  business  of  instruction. 

We  learn,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Moises,  written  by  his  pupil, 
the  Rev.  John  Brewster,  rector  of  Egglescliflfe,  that  when  the  Scotts 
were  at  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  it  was  as  follows : — 

Kr.  MoiseSi  as  head  master,  with  the  senior  scholaTa,  occupied  the  inner 
aparipient  or  election  room;  the  second  master^s  place  was  on  a  platform  eleva- 
tion of  two  steps  at  the  upper  end  of  the  schodoroom ;  and  the  third  master's 
•eat  was  near  the  lower  end.  The  master,  who  first  came  iuto  school  ia  the 
*momiDg,  read  a  selection  of  prayers  from  the  Liturgy,  fh>m  the  second  mastei's 
seat;  and  one  of  the  senior  bovs  read  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
a  pew  or  rostrum  rising  behind  it  After  this,  the  business  of  the  day  oom- 
menoed.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  practice  of  the  school  differed  essentially 
fitNU  that  of  the  higher  schools,  so  Justly  celebrated  in  this  countrf.  The  boys 
were  arranged  in  (£i8ses,  according  to  their  age  and  attamments ;  and,  that  all 
might  come  under  the  head  master's  eye,  every  Friday  was  appointed  as  his  day 
of  bearing  of  the  lower  school.  ICr.  Moises  had  a  pleasing  and  fkmiliar  way  of 
interpreting  the  Latin  classics^  particularly  Horace  and  Terence.  When  the 
lesson  came  from  Terence^  the  boys  were  delighted  with  the  dramatic  turn 
which  the  master  gave  to  the  interpretation.  He  read  also  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  with  the  same  effect  Mr.  Moises  was  particulariy  distinguislied  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  choruses,  and,  therefore,  Sophocles,  Efuripides,  and 
Aristophanes  were  read  in  the  school  The  senior  boys  also  read  the  orations 
of  Isocrates,  the  oration  of  JSacMam  in  Ctes^pAonlem,  and  of  Demosthenes  de 
Corona.  He  also  required  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Oommeatary  of 
Longinua  on  the  Sublime ;  and  expected  a  particular  account  of  all  their  studies. 
Sometimes  he  lent  them  books,  which  were  not  in  the  course  of  school  reading. 
Latin  and  English  declamations,  and  the  usual  themes,  were  part  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school ;  and  when  any  boy  did  not  write  Latin  verse  with  soma 
taste  fi)r  that  mode  of  oompositioD,  he  was  not  compelled  tmrila  Minerva  to 
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attempt  it,  bnt  be  was  required  to  finish  his  English  essays  with  peculiar  nice- 
nefls.  This  led  many  of  his  pupils  to  the  early  practice  of  Knglish  prose  com« 
position;  and  to  such  as  were  intended  for  holy  orders,  he  recommended  lo 
compose  their  own  sermons.  *  These/  he  used  to  say,  *  will  not  be  such,  perhaps, 
as  you  will  approve  of  in  maturer  years,  but  they  will  give  you  such  an  habit 
of  study  and  composition  as  will  be  of  essential  advantage.  Having  used  them, 
bum  them,  and  write  others.* 

Mr.  Moises  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  instruction  which  he  gave  to 
young  men  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  divinity :  and  as  his  lectures  on  the 
New  Testament,  as  I  may  truly  call  them,  were  delivered  to  the  two  or  three 
upper  classes  every  morning  as  their  first  lesson,  they  became  more  or  less  the 
study  of  all  The  chapter  which  was  read  at  prayers  was  the  text  of  the  day; 
it  was  construed  from  the  original  into  Latin  by  the  scholars,  and  elucidated, 
verse,  by  verse,  by  the  master.  This  mode  of  viva  voce  interpretation  had  a 
great  effect 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  easy  and  familiar  manner  with  which  Mr.  Moises 
met  bis  scholars.  They  appeared  never  to  be  absent  fh>m  his  mind.  His  heart, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  profession ;  but  not  as  a  drudge  intent 
upon  the  minutiie  of  his  office,  but  acting  toward  them  with  such  an  open  liber- 
ality of  sentiment  on  the  subjects  of  his  instruction,  that  bis  pupils,  whilst  they 
received  the  benefit  of  his  parental  observations,  accepted  them  as  the  offer  of 
one  bent  on  their  improvement ;  presented,  as  they  were,  with  an  urbanity 
always  acceptable  and  ooncUiating. — Brewster,  pp.  26-29. 

One  of  the  first  pages  of  Lord  Eldon's  Anecdote  Book  contains 
this  affectionate  reminiscence  of  his  instructor : — 

'The  head  master  was  that  eminent  scholar  and  most  excellent 
man,  the  Bct.  Mr.  Moises.  I  shall  hold  his  memory  in  the  utmost 
veneration  whilst  I  continue  to  exist.  There  were  also  excellent 
ushers  in  that  sdool  whilst  I  continued  in  it.  I  gratefully  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Walters.' 

William  and  John  Scott  were  both  of  them  diligent  scholars,  and 
great  favorites  with  their  master.  John,  though  of  a  less  joyous 
temperament  than  his  elder  brother,  was  generally  beloved  for  his 
kind  and  gentle  disposition.  The  distinction  in  the  constitution  of 
their  minds  at  that  early  period  is  marked  by  a  little  circumstance 
related  in  a  memoir  of  Lord  Stowell : — 

When  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday  sermon,  their  father's  weekly 
oQsCom,  the  eldest,  William,  would  repeat  a  sort  of  digest  of  the  general  argi^ 
ment — a  condensed  summaiy  of  what  he  had  heard ;  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  recapitulate  the  minutias  of.  the  discourse,  and  reiterate  the  very  phrase 
ci  the  preacher.  He  showed  a  memory  the  most  complete  and  exact ;  but  failed 
in  giving  the  whole  scope  and  clear  general  view  of  the  sermon  embodied  in 
half  the  number  of  words  by  the  elder  brother. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  between  William's  age  and 
that  of  his  younger  brother,  there  was  a  difference  of  more  than 
five  years  and  a  halt 

'Lord  Eldon's  school-boy  days,'  says  Mr.  Brewster,  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
earl,  dated  January,  1839,  *are  well  worth  remarking,  as  they  bespeak  the  uni* 
formity  and  steadiness  of  his  future  character.  I  knew  he  was  a  favorite  with 
his  venerable  roaster,  who  often  mentioned  his  abilities^  and  recommended  hia 
to  the  imitation  of  his  scholars.    His  affable  temper  rendered  him  a  favorite^ 
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too^  with  his  school-fellows;  of  whom,  I  beUsve,  the  writer  of  ibis  is  among 
the  last 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  Teiierable  Lord  Eldon's  recollection  of  hi« 
own  school,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  one  of  the  last  judgments,  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. — *As  the  institution  of  these  grammar 
schools,^  he  said,  *  was  expressed  hj  the  legislature  to  be  for  the  purposi^ 
amongst  others,  of  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  Beformation,  we  find,  ia 
almost  all  of  them,  proTisions  made  that  there  sl)ould  be,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, prayer  and  attendance  upon  public  worship,  accoiding  to  the  reformed 
church.  I  remember,  that  when  I  had  tlie  benefit  of  an  education  at  one  of 
these  grammar  schools  the  educaiion  was  carried  on,  in  what,  I  belieye,  wat 
once  a  capella  or  sacellum :  that  the  boys  educated  there  were  headed  by  their 
renerable  master  to  church  constantly  upon  Sundays ;  and  ifiat  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  master  of  a  grammar  school  was,  in  those  days,  as  much  attended  to  at 
teaching  the  scboUrs  what  else  they  ought  there  to  acquire.  Whether  the  prac- 
tice is  now  continued  in  grammar  schools,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  know,  that 
it  ought  stiU  to  be  attended  to^  as  much  as  ever. 

The  only  lerioat  disaster  which  happened  to  John  Scott  in  hit 
boyhood,  wat  a  fiill  haekward,  froin  a  window  teat^  against  a  desk 
or  bench — to  tevere  at  to  ky  open  hit  head  and  leave  him  insenti- 
ble  on  the  ground.  Hit  intellectt  and  eren  hit  life  were  for  tome 
tube  detpaired  of:  aad  to  the  end  of  hit  days  their  lemained  a  deep 
indentation  near  the  erown  of  hit  tkal]» 

Ob  another  oceation,  being  eoriont  to  tee  whai  was  within  a  hole 
0r  window  beneath  the  ttone  ttept  of  a  gentlenvn't  hontei  he  patted 
Ut  bead  between  the  iron  laitt,  and  wat  nnable  to  draw  it  baek 
agnn.  From  tbit  pilloty  h#  waa  released  by  a  fiubale  beggar  patt- 
ing by. 

In  thote  dayty  the  tmall  town  of  Chctter4e<Street^  a  little  more 
than  ^igbt  milet  aonthwaid  of  Neweattle^  on.  the  London  road,  waa 
edebmted  lot  a  kind  of  thortcake  irretittible  to  the  juvenile  portion 
0f  toeiety:  and  to  that  town,  one  fine  afternoon,  John  and  hit 
brother  Henry,  who  wat  aboat  three  yeart  older,  took  a  journey  on 
foot.  They  loitered  there  to.  k>ng  thai  the  ereniBg  tet  in :  and  a 
friend  of  their  father's,  finding  them  about  to  return  at  to  uncom* 
lortable  an  hour,  dittnaded  them  firom  their  ioteftt,  and  gave  them 
Bupper  and  bed  at  hit  own  house.  Meanwhile,  through  that  night 
and  the  early  part  of  the  next  morning,  the  fiuaily  in  Lore  Lane 
were  distracted  with  apprehentioti.  In  vain  the  town  of  Newcattle 
wat  tearched  through  all  itt  ttreett  and  chares ;  in  vain,  when  morn- 
ing came,  the  crier  proclaimed  at  every  comer  the  loss  of  the  two 
little  truantt :  until,  safe  and  sound,  lliough  somewhat  tired  with 
their  eight  miles'  walk,  they  presented  themtelvet,  in  the  forenoon, 
at  their  father's  door.  There,  for  their  exploit,  they  instantly  re- 
ceived the  meed  of  a  whippings  with  which  memento  they  were 
tent  to  tchool.    But  thit  wat  not  the  clote  of  their  troubles :  for 
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the  tMbooImaiter,  faftviilg  learaed  from  the  proclaination  of  the  crieri 

that  the  young  gentlemen  had  been  on  their  travels  withont  furlough, 

thought  it  necessarj  to  mark  bis  opiaioii  of  their  adventure  by  the 

administration  of  a  Second  flogging. 

The  following  are  some  of  Lord  Biden'a  oWb  recollectioiMi  of  his 

school  days,  communicated  by  him  late  in  lifii  to  his  niece  Mrs.  For- 

ster,  to  Lady  Eldon's  n^hew  Mr.  John  Satteea,  a«d  to  others  of 

his  connections: — 

'I  believe,*  Mid  be  to  Mra  Fonteiv  'se  boy  was  ever  se  loluob  tbraebed  as  1 
was.  When  we  went  to  eobool  we  had  to  go  by  tbe  Stock  Bridge.  In  going 
to  achool  we  seldom  bad  my  time  to  spare,  so  Bill  and  Hany  ^ed  to  run  as 
bard  as  they  ooold,  and  poor  Jacky's  legs  not  betog  so  k>ng  or  00  strong,  he  was  left 
behind.  Now  you  must  know  there  was  eternal  war  waged  between  the  Head 
School  lads,  and  all  the  boys  of  the  other  schools;  so  the  Stockbriggiers  seised 
the  opportunity  of  poor  i^aoky  being  alone^  te  give  him  a  good  drebbing.  Then 
on  our  vnj  home,  Bill  and  Harty  always  thrashed  them  in  return,  and  that  was 
my  revenge;  bUt  then  it  was  a  revenge  that  did  not  cure  my  sore  bones.* 

*  Mr.  Surteea,  when  your  father  and  I  were  boys,  and  thai  is  now  a  long  time 
ago,  I  remember  our  steaMng  down  the  Side,  and  along  the  Sandhill,  and  oree)^ 
ing  into  every  shop,  where  we  blew  out  the  candles.  We  crept  in  ak>ng  the 
counter,  then  popped  our  Iieads  «p^  out  went  the  candlesi  and  away  went  we. 
We  escaped  detection.' 

'  Mr.  Moises  had  one  day  got  bold  of  a  book  bekmgiag  te  one  of  his  bpys,  in 
which  the  urohin  had  written, 

*Tvn  tint  cbit  teaf  aad  yoe  will  sm  liilii:' 

* " W^**  said  Mr.  Moises,  afte^  reading  that  Ihie  aloud  to  the  class,  ''what  Is 
It  that  I  shall  see?**  He  forthwith  turned  over  the  page,  and  reading  the  next 
Hne,  set  tlie  whole  scbool  hito  roars  of  laughter, 

'  Fools  will  be  toeddKnf ,  m  torn  Iwek  afafa !' 

'^'Oh,  you  blockhead  1"  he  said,  and  rebinied  the  book  to  the  owner.' 

*  I  was  once,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  '  the  seventeetith  boy  whom 
Moises  flogged,  and  richly  did  we  merit  it  There  was  am  elderly  lady  who 
Mved  in  Westgate  street,  whom  we  surromidodl  in  the  street,  and  would  not 
allow  her  to  go  either  backward  or  forward;  she  comt)laiBed  to  Mr.  Moises  aifd 
he  flogged  us  all ;  wheti  he  came  to  me,  he  exdahned  t-^**  What,  Jack  Scott, 
were  yoo  there,  too?"  and  I  was  obliged  to  say,  ''Tea,  sir.'*-— ''I  will  not  stop,** 
replied  he,  '*you  shall  all  have  it ;"  but  I  think  I  came  eff  best,  for  his  arm  wais 
rather  tired  vith  sixteen  who  went  before  me.* 

*I  have  been  very  iUnued,  Maty,  flrst  by  my  ftifaer,  and  then  by  toy  brother 
Lord  Stowell.--My  father  promised  me  half  a  erown  if  I  said  my  catechism 
weH  at  church.  I  did  say  tt^  and  I  assure  you  I  said  it  veiy  well ;  but  ray 
half  crown  I  never  received ;  and  tho«gh  I  tett  my  brother  Will  that  it  is  as 
mucfti  a  just  debt  of  my  fiidier's  as  any  other,  and  that  therefore  be,  as  executor, 
is  bound  to  pay  it,  yet  he  always  refilsea  Yei^  hard  upon  me,  for  I  said  my 
eatecbism  very  well  mdeei.  Be  they  stiH  estoohi*  the  boys  at  cirareh,  Mary? 
We  used  not  only  to  aay  our  catechism,  but  every  part  was  to  be  proved^ 
"How  do  you  prove  tliat  2d  class ?"— "2d  Romans,  3d  verse,"  and  so  on: 
•(laying  a  gteat  stress  on  the  Newcastle  R.)  I%us  you  see,  by  the  time  we  left 
eohool,  we  were  very  tolerable  theelogiafM:  the  practice  ought  not  to  be  left 
off.— But  I  was  very  ill-ased  about  that  half  croWn.' 

When  chancellor,  he  gave  the  fdlownig  piece  of  evidence  against  his  own 
character,  to  Mr.  Cbisholme,  his  aolkjitor: — 'My  father, '  said  he,  'agreed  with  a 
master,  who  kept  a  writing  school,  to  teach  me  the  art  of  penmanship  there,  for 
half  a  guinea  a  quarter.  In  the  whole  of  the  three  months  I  attended  that 
school  but  once.  My  father  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  at  the  quarter's  end 
gave  me  a  half  guinea  to  pay  the  master.    When  I  took  it  to  the  school,  the 
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roaster  said  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  properiy  receiTO  ft,  since  he  had 
given  nothing  in  excliange  for  it  I  said  that  he  really  must  take  it:  that  I 
could  not  possibly  cany  it  back  to  my  father.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "if  I  am  to 
take  it,  at  all  events  I  must  give  yoo  something  for  it :  so  come  here."  And, 
upon  my  going  up  to  him,  he  took  the  money  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  gave  me — a  box  on  the  ear  whicli  sent  me  reeling  against  the  wainscot ; 
^-«nd  that  was  the  way  I  first  learned  to  write.' 

After  this,  the  writing  master  seems  to  have  been  more  vigilant.  'I  think,* 
said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrai  Forster,  'I  write  remarkably  well  considering  how  I 
pkyed  truant  from  the  writing  school  I  remlsmber  Hany  and  I,  going  home 
one  evening,  found  my  father  in  the  dining-room.  **  Harry,"  said  he,  "  were 
you  at  the  writing  school  to-day?"— -"Oh,  ye^  papa,"  answered  Harry. — "And 
were  you  there,  Jack?" — Now  yoo  know  my  elder  brother  had  said  yes,  so 
what  could  I  do  but  follow  his  example?  so  I  said  "Yes,  papa." — "And  were 
you  there  yesterday?"— "Tes,  sir.*'  "And  the  day  before?"— "Tes,  sir."— 
"And  the  day  before  that  f— "  Yes,  sir."—"  Walk  out  Mr.  Benson :"— and  from 
behind  the  door  out  walked  our  writing  master,  who  had  come  down  to  com- 
plain that  we  had  not  been  at  his  school  the  whole  week.  We  were  twice 
flogged  for  that,  once  by  my  &ther,  and  once  by  Mr.  Bennon.' 

'Between  school  hours  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  with  playing  at  what  we 
called  "cock  nibs" — ^that  was  riding  on  gravestones,  in  St.  John's  churchyaid, 
which,  you  know,  was  close  to  the  school. — Well,  one  day  one  of  the  lads  came 
shouting  "  Here  comes  Moises  " — that  was  what  we  always  called  him,  Moises, — 

00  away  we  all  ran  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  I  lost  my  hat  Now  if  you  remember, 
there  were  four  or  five  steps  going  down  to  the  school,  a  son  of  passage.  Unfor- 
tunately a  servant  was  coming  along  with  a  pudding  for  tlie  bake-house,  and  In  my 
hurry,  when  Moises  was  coming,  I  Jumped  down  these  steps  and  into  the  pud- 
ding. What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  borrowed  another  boy*s  great  coat,  and  but- 
toned it  on,  over  my  own  ooat,  waistcoat,  pudding,  and  all,  and  so  we  went 
into  school  Now  when  I  came  out,  I  was  in  an  unforeseen  dilemma,  for  this 
great  coat  had  stuck  to  my  own ;  another  boy's  coat  sticking  to  me,  and  my 
own  hat  lost!  here  was  an  unfortunate  situation  I — with  great  diflBcxiltv  the  ooat 
was  pulled  off;  but  my  father  was  very  angry  at  my  losing  my  hat,  and  he  made 
me  go  without  one  till  the  usual  time  of  taking  my  best  into  every  day  wear.' 
Mrs.  Forster  adds,  'Lord  Eldon,  on  this  occasion,  went  three  months,  Sundays 
excepted,  without  a  hat' 

'I  remember,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  'my  father  coming  to  my  bedside  to  accuse 
Harry  and  me  of  having  robbed  an  orchard :  some  one  had  come  to  complain. 
2row  my  coat  was  lying  by  my  bed  with  its  pockets  full  of  apples,  and  I  had  hid 
some  more  under  tlie  t>ed-clothes,  when  I  heard  my  &ther  on  the  stairs;  and  I 
was  at  that  moment  suffering  intolerable  torture  from  those  I  had  eaten.    Yet 

1  had  the  audacity  to  deny  the  (act  We  were  twice  flogged  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  we  always  considered  robbing  an  orchard  as  an  honora- 
ble exploit  I  remember  onoe  being  carried  before  a  magistrate  for  robbing  an 
orehard;  "boxing  the  fox,"  as  we  called  it.  There  were  three  of  us,  Hewit 
Johnson,  another  boy,  and  myself.  The  magistrate  acted  upon  what  I  think 
was  rather  curious  law,  for  he  fined  our  fSithera  each  thirty  shillings  for  our 
offense.  We  did  not  care  for  that,  but  then  ffiey  did:  so  my  fiither  flogged  me^ 
and  then  sent  a  message  to  Moises,  and  Moises  flogged  me  again.  We  were 
very  good  bo3r8,  very  good,  indeed:  we  never  did  anything  wone  than  a 
robbery.' 

Mrs.  Forster  adds,  *  When  any  of  his  boys  were  not  down  stairs  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Scott  used  to  ascend  to  their  room  with  a  pair  of  leather 
taws,  which  he  laid  across  the  delinquents'  shoulders.  Harry  and  Jack  being 
rather  fond  of  their  beds,  and  apt  to  receive  the  chastisement  pretty  often,  de- 
termined upon  stealing  the  taws,  an  exploit  they  sucoessftally  achieved.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Scott,  who  never  replaced  them,  used  to  go  to  their  room  with  his 
hand  under  his  dressing-gown,  as  if  ready  to  inflict  the  usual  punishment^  while 
the  boys  lay  still  until  the  last  moment  in  secure  enjoyment' 

'These  taws,  a  piece  of  strong  leather  cut  into  several  thongs,  were  produced 
every  year  at  my  grandfather's  (Henry's)  house,  when  my  undo  (Lord  Eldon) 
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was  with  him,  and  they  used  to  recount,  with  the  greatest  glee  and  triumph, 
this  exploit  of  stealing  them,  and  their  amusement  in  seeing  the  old  gentleman 
enter  their  room  with  his  tiand  under  his  dressing-gown.' 

'I  helioTe,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  '  I  have  preached  more  sermons 
than  any  one  who  is  not  a  clergyman.  My  fiither  always  had  the  church  service 
read  on  Sunday  evenings  and  a  sermon  after  it  Harry  and  I  used  to  take  it  in 
turns  to  read  the  prayers  or  to  preach :  we  always  had  a  shirt  put  on  over  our 
dothes  to  answer  for  a  surplice.' 

*I  should  have  been  a  very  good  dancer,  only  they  never  could  get  this  left 
arm  to  conduct  itself  graoefhUy :  and  yet  I  had  eight  dancing  masters.  I  re- 
member one  of  them  complaining  that  I  took  no  pains  with  that  left  arm.  **I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,"  said  he;  "  Mr.  Moises  says  you  are  a  very  good  boy, 
bot  I  do  not  find  you  so."  I  had  the  impudence  to  look  him  up  in  the  face  and 
say — "  but  you  are  not  Mr.  Moises,  sir.*' ' 

Mrs,  Forster. — *  But  I  remember,  unde,  hearing  of  Master  Jacky  being  cele- 
brated for  the  hornpipes  he  danced  at  Christmas :  there  was  an  old  keelman  in 
the  hospital  at  Newcastle  who  talked  of  your  hornpipes.' 

Lord^dan. — 'Oh,  yes,  I  danced  hornpipes:  at  Christmas,  when  my  &ther 
gave  a  supper  and  a  dance  at  Love  Lane  to  all  the  keelmen  in  his  employ, 
Harry  and  I  always  danced  hornpipes.' 

Mrs.  Forster  adds,  *  the  supper  which,  about  Christmas,  Mr.  Scott  used  to  givo 
his  keelmen,  was  what  was  odled  a  binding  supper;  that  was  a  supper  when 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  serve  ibr  tlio  ensuing  year  were  agreed  upon. 
Patterson,  the  last  surviving  keelman  in  Mr.  Scott's  employment,  dined  in  our 
kitchen  every  Christmas  day  until  his  death,  about  ten  years  ago.  He  expati* 
ated  with  great  deliglit  upon  the  splendid  hornpipe  that  Master  Jacky  regularly 
danced  for  their  amusement  aft»r  these  suppers.' 

This  veteran  was  not  destitute  in  his  old  age;  and  Lord  Stowell  made  him 
an  annual  present  to  add  to  his  comforts  at  Christmas. 

'I  believe,'  said  liord  Eldon  to  Mr&  Forster,  'no  shoemaker  ever  helped  to 
put  on  more  ladies'  shoes  than  I  have  done.  At  the  dancing  school,  the  young 
ladies  always  brought  their  dandng  shoes  with  them,  and  we  deemed  it  a 
proper  piece  of  etiquette  to  assist  the  pret^  girls  in  putting  them  on. — In  those 
days,  girls  of  the  best  families  wore  white  stockings  only  on  the  Sundays,  and 
one  week  day  which  was  a  sort  of  public  day : — on  the  other  days,  they  wore 
blue  Doncaster  woolen  stockings  with  white  tags.' 

'We  used,  when  we  were  at  the  Head  School,  early  on  the  Sunday  mornings^ 
to  steal  flowers  ftom  the  gardens  In  the  neigliborhood  of  the  Forth,  and  then 
we  presented  Uiem  to  our  sweethearts  Oh,  those  were  happy  days — we  were 
always  in  love  then.' 

The  saccesses  of  the  elder  brother  (William,  Lord  Stowell)  at 
Oxford  laid  a  foundation  for  the  fortunes  of  the  younger  also. 
When  Jobn  approached  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  High 
School,  his  father,  who  had  formed  a  design  of  qualifying  him  for 
his  own  business  of  a  fitter,  was  making  arrangements  to  that  efiect, 
with  which  he  acquainted  William,  then  at  the  university.  In 
answer  to  this  communication,  William  wrote  to  his  father  dissuad- 
ing from  his  design.  *  Send  Jack  up  to  me,'  he  said :  *  I  can  do 
better  for  him  here.'  He  was  sent  accordingly,  and  on  the  1 6th  of 
May,  1766,  was  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, by  Dr.  Durell,  the  Vice-chancellor,  having,  on  the  same  day, 
been  entered  as  a  commoner  of  University  College.  '  I  was  en- 
tered,' he  notes  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  ^  under  the  tuition  of  Sir 
Bobert  Chambers  and  my  brother  Lord  Stowell.' 
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*I  hare  sees  it  remarked,'  myn  Lord  Eldon  ia  bis  ^ecdote  Book,  *tbat 
BOipethiiig  which  in  early  yoaih  captivatee  attention,  influences  future  life  in  all 
8tage&  When  I  left  sobool,  in  1766,  to  go  to  Oxford,  I  cante  up  from  New^ 
castle  to  LondoipL  in  a  eoa(^  then  denominated,  on  account  of  its  quick  traveling 
as  traveling  was  then  estimated,  a  11/ ;  being,  as  weU  as  I  remember,  nevertbe* 
less,  three  or  four  days  and  nights  on  the  road:  theiie  was  no  such  velocity  as 
to  endanger  overturning  or  other  misohjef.  On  the  panels  of  ths  canisge  wev» 
painted  the  words  "  Sat  ctft),  si  tai  bene :"  words  which  made  a  most  lasting  in* 
pression  on  my  mind,  and  have  bsd  their  Muence  upon  my  conduct  in  all  sub- 
sequent life.  Their  effect  was  heightened  by  eircums^ces  during  and 
immediately  after  the  journey.  Upon  the  journey,  a  Quaker,  who  was  % 
fellow-traveler,  stopped  the  coach  at  the  inn  at  Tuxtord,  desired  the  chamber^ 
maid  to  come  to  the  coach  door,  and  gave  her  a  sixpenca,  telling  her  that  ha 
forgot  to  give  it  to  her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.  I  was  a  venr 
saucy  boy,  and  said  to  liim,  **  Friend,  have  jon  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach? ' 
-*--'*Na'' — "Then  look  at  it:  for  I  think  givug  her  only  sixpence  now  is  neither 
sat  eito  nor  sat  bene,"  After  I  got  to  town,  my  b^Qier,  now  Lord  Stowel^ 
met  me  at  the  White  Horse  in  Fetter  Lane,  Holbom,  then  the  Great  Oxford 
house^  as  I  was  told.  He  took  me  to  see  the  play  at  Brury  La«e.  Love  played 
Jobson  in  the  &rce,  and  Miss  Pope  played  NeU.  When  we  came  out  of  the 
bouse,  it  rained  hard.  There  were  then  few  hackney  coaches,  and  we  got  beth 
Vito  one  sedan^chaur.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  street  inte  Fetter  lane,  there  wss  i^ 
sort  of  contest  between  our  (^rman  and  some  persons  who  were  coming  up 
Fleet  street,  whether  they  should  first  pass  Fleet  street  or  we  in  our  chair  fjtst 
get  out  of  Fleet  street  ipto  Fetter  lane.  In  the  struggle  the  sedan-chair  wa« 
overset  with  us  in  it  This,  thought  I,  is  more  than  sat  m'to,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  sat  bene.  In  short,  in  all  that  I  have  had  to  do  in  future  life,  profeasionajl 
and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  early  admonition,  on  the  nanela 
of  the  vehicle  which  convoyed  me  finom  school,  ^^Sgi  cijhf  si  sat  5ene."  It  was 
the  impression  of  this  which  made  me  that  deliberative  judge — as  some  have 
said,  too  deliberative  ;^~and  reflection  upon  all  that  is  past  will  not  authorise 
me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have  been  thmking  '*^  a'to,  si  sot  bene,"  1  may  noli 
have  sufficiently  lecoUected  whether  *'sat  bene,  si  sat  citQ"  has  had  its  du» 
influence.* 

Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor^B  degree,  in  Hikiy  term,  on  tha 

20th  of  February,  1770. 

'  An  ezamiaation  fbr  a  degree  at  Oxftird,'  he  vsed  to  say,  *  was  a  frroe  m  mj 
time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  history.  **  What  is  the  Hebrew  fi» 
the  place  of  a  skull?"— I  replied,  " Golgotha."—*' Who  fiMUkded  Universi^ 
College?'* — ^I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted^ 
^that  King  Alfred  founded  if— f**  Very  well,  sir,*' said  the  examiner,  *'you  are 
competent  (of  your  degrfe." ' 

In  the  year  1768,  \he  EsuA  of  Litchfield,  Chancellor  of  the  Uoir 
versity  of  Oxford,  had  institnted  two  ananal  prizes  there,  for  the 
best  compoaitioBS  in  English  prose  and  I^tin  yerae  respectiTely :  the 
prize  for  Latin  verse  bei9g  linuted  tp  memhera  vho  had  not  ex* 
ceeded  four  years  from  tbeir  watricolation :  and  that  for  EagUah 
prose  to  members  who  had  exceeded  four  yeara  but  not  Qompleted 
seven,  and  who  had  not  taken  the  degree  ot  Master  of  Arts,  or  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  The  vnbjeatt  in  1771,  vaa  'The  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel ;'  and,  in  the  Trinity 
term  of  that  year,  the  prize,  of  the  value  of  20/.,  was  adjndged  to 
the  essay  bearing  the  motto  of  'Non  alibi  sis,  sed  alius.'  This 
essay  was  written  by  John  Scott  while  yet  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 


M  ESaUSH  STDDEHT  AT  HOFWYL. 
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XXAKXTEI*  YON  FBU^XUBSBa  AKD  HI8  KSLV-QOYESXJXQ  COLLBGX. 

OBOwnro  up  aad  educated,  to  the  age  of  lizteen,  in  the  oountrj,  and  in 
the  quiet  and  jcenial  atnuMphere  of  a  domestic  circle,  I  was  isolated  from 
a  thousand  temptations  that  are  wont  to  assail  boys  in  schools  and  cities. 
It  was  a  dvilising  civcnsistanee,  too,  that  ooi*  family  consisted  chiefly  of 
eiUtiYated  women* 

But  the  situatiooL  had  its  serious  drawbacks  also.  It  lacked  bradng, 
ease^hardening  influences.  While  it  nourished  self-esteem,  it  failed  to 
give  self-assertion.  I  was  in  danger  of  reaching  manhood  deyoid  of  that 
sterling  quality,  specially  prised  in  England— ^(imA;;  and  this  the  rather 
because  of  the  excessive  sensibility  which  that  grave  fit  of  siduiess  had 
left  behind.  I  was  then  little  fitted  te  hold  my  place  in  the  world  as  it  is. 
'  What  effect  a  sudden  transition  to  the  buffetings  of  some  such  public 
school  as  Eton  or  Harrow,  with  its  fag-tyranny  and  its  hasdng,  and  its 
squabbles  settled  by  the  fist,  might  have  had  I  cannot  telL  At  all  events, 
I  think  it  fortunate  that  I  was  spared  the  trial ;  and  for  this  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  to  an  excellent  man,  Charles  Pictet  (de  Richemont)  of  Geneva. 

An  enlightened  agriculturist  and  firm  friend  of  education ;'  an  intimate 
associate  of  Cuvier,  La  Place,  and  other  distinguished  scientists ;  one  of 
^e  editors  of  the  Bibliothique  Britantiique;  a  diplomatist,  too,  trusted 
by  his  countrymen, — Pictet  had  been  sent  by  the  Swiss  Republic  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1814,  and  to  that  of  Paris  in 
1815.  In  1817  he  visited  New  Lanark ;  and  he  and  my  father  contracted 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship.  They  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Geneva;  and  afterwards  to  visit  in  Switaerland  a  certain 
ilistittttion,  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  then  in  the  world,  of  which 
Pictet  had  been  the  hlstorianf  from  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  in  the 

*  Bob0rt  DaU  Owen,  tUe  sob  of  6  jbert  Owen-^who,  ia  ipit^  of  hii  sh  rt  cominm  as 
the  orgtiiiz^r  of  new  <ommanltle8,an(i  the  reidjafter  of  t*-e  relations  of  capit  1  and 
labor,  was  a  wlae  Practical  Bdnc%tor(5;M  Barnard*!  PraetUal  Edue(Uon)^wM  bom  at 
Kew  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  In  1804,  and  emigrated  to  Indiana  ia  HIM,  wbere  he  aebiered 
lasrkad  aaccjea  la  poHilcal  and  Ut-rary  Ufa.  He  waa  elecdled  toCongroes  in  184S.  and 
appointed  Charg^  <r  Affain  to  Naples  In  18BS.  Bis  N<iw  Fkw«  qf  SocMy^  FootfaiU  en 
th4  BmndariM  ^  AnfiOkMr  Wortd^  Ths  Wrongi  nf  JSOaverjf  and  The  Mghle  qf 
Smandpattoi^  etc ,  hare  had  a  wide  drenlatiop. 

t  In  I8J8  the  Freneh  ambaeealor  to  ^wHaerHnd  had  a  pabl^  eorrcspondeofe  ^Ith 
Pietet  on  the  anbjaet.  Gkiaat  do  Oapo  d*Istrla,  who  was  the  Bosslan  eatof  lo  tbe  Con- 
greases  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  made  to  the  Bmperor  Alexander,  In  .18  4,  an  ex  ended 
report  on  Hofwyl,  whleh,  b^lng  widely  elrenlated  In  bo  k  form,  bronght  M.  de  Fell  *n- 
herg*s  Id^as  Into  notice  all  over  Barope.  There  were  also  published,  ab  )ut  Ihe  same 
time,  a  B  -port  made  to  the  Swiss  i^ivemnient  by  a  f  pedal  oommlfislon  appointed  to  that 
eflbct;  another  brM.  Hoflhi%n,sneelNl  enroy  of  the  Princes^  of  Swartaenb'^rg  Rndol- 
stadt;  obsenratloBf  thereon  by  M.  T%aer,  Ooimdllorof  Btatejif  tha  g lug  of  Prossla;  a 
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first  years  of  the  present  century.  It  embraced  the  varioas  establish- 
ments of  M.  de  Fellenberg  on  his  estate  of  Hofwyl,  two  leagues  from 
Berne,  consisting  of  a  primary  school,  a  college,  an  industrial  school,  and 
workshops  for  improved  agricultural  instruments. 

That  journey  had  an  important  influence  on  all  my  after  life ;  for  my 
father  was  so  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw  that,  on  his  return,  he  engaged 
a  private  tutor  to  teach  my  brother  William  and  myself  Qerman,  and 
sent  us  to  Hofwyl  in  the  Autumn  of  next  year  (1830).  my  brother 
being  upward  of  fifteen,  and  I  upward  of  sixteen  years  old. 

We  entered  the  college,  then  having  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
students,  natives  of  every  part  of  Europe,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  But,  as  it  was  early  in  August  and  during  vacation 
that  we  reached  the  place,  we  found  only  three  or  four  of  its  inmates  there. 
We  were  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  these,  a  Prussian  two  or  three 
years  older  than  I,  named  Carl  Bressler.  I  shall  never  forget  the  oonsid- 
erate  forbearance  with  which  this  good  young  fellow  treated  two  raw 
Scotch  lads,  childish  for  their  age,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  correct  in  xm 
any  habits  that  might  have  exposed  us  to  ridicule. 

Before  the  remaining  six  weeks  of  vacation  had  expired  and  the  college 
began  to  fill  again,  we  had  already,  in  a  measure,  settled  down  into  the 
ways  of  the  place,  and  understood  pretty  much  all  that  was  said  to  us,  a 
few  slang  phrases  excepted.    Then  began  for  me  a  marvellous  life. 

Bdf'Q&ffeming  College. 

I  found  the  students  living  under  a  Verfneeung  (constitution)  which 
had  been  drafted  by  a  select  committee  of  their  number,  five  or  six  years 
before,  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  body,  and  ap* 
proved  by  Mr.  Fellenberg's  signature.  This  constitution  and  the  by-laws 
supplemental  to  it  (drawn  up  by  the  same  committee)  were  subject  to 
amendment,  Fellenberg  retaining  a  veto ;  but  during  the  three  years  I 
remained  at  college,  scarcely  any  amendments  were  made. 

This  embraced  the  entire  police  of  the  institution.  Neither  the  founder 
and  president  nor  the  fiaculty  issued  any  rules  or  regulations.  Our  pro- 
fessors had  no  authority  whatever  except  within  their  class-rooms.  Our 
laws,  whether  defining  official  duties,  or  relating  to  household  affidrs, 
hours  of  retiring,  and  the  like,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  morality,  good 
order,  cleanliness,  and  health,  were  stringent,  but  they  were  all  strictly 
self-imposed.  A  breech  of  the  laws  was  an  oflbnce  against  the  Verein ; 
and  as  to  all  such  we  ourselves  had  sole  jurisdiction.  I  cannot  doubt  tliat 
Fellenberg  kept  unobtrusive  watch  over  our  doings ;  but  while  I  remained 
at  Hofwyl  he  never  openly  interfered  with  our  legislation  or  our  domestio 
proceedings,  by  veto  or  otherwise. 

And  while  punishment  by  the  college  authorities  held  no  place,  as  re- 
straining motive,  among  us,  neither  was  any  outside  stimulus  or  reward, 
or  even  of  class  rank,  admitted.    Emulation  was  limited  among  us  to 

report  by  M .  Sctief^M,  Oommlationer  of  the  King  of  WQrtemberg ;  and  Tarions  others. 
Sandrj  artldet  of  FeDenherg  himself,  in  Oerman,  were  trtBtUted  fnto  French  by 
Plctt  t,  and  attraeied  maoh  attention.  [Willitm  C.  Woodbridse  in  the  American  Annals 
ef  Bdncation  nude  the  fchool  and  riew*  of  F«llonb$>rir  wid«lr  known  to  Amerlcsn 
lesdecs.  Bee  Bainaid's  Jovraof  «f  JBiiMeaMofS  IU-.  end  AelM  iWcv^VV*! 
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that  whicli  natoially  ariaes  among  young  men  proseeating  the  same 
Btadies.  It  was  never  artificially  excited.  There  were  no  prizes  or  col- 
lege honors,  no  **  double-firsts "  to  be  won ;  there  was  no  acknowledged 
position*  marked  bj  numbers,  giving  precedence  and  conferring  name  and 
fame ;  there  was  not  even  the  excitement  of  public  examinations ;  we 
had  no  Commencement  exercises  that  might  have  assembled  the  magnates 
of  Switzerland  to  criticise  or  to  applaud. 

A  dangerous  experiment  it  would  usually  be  pronounced;  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  that  had  come  together 
at  Hof  wyl  from  half  the  nations  of  the  worlds — Swiss,  Germans,  Bassians, 
Prussi  tns,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  Greeks,  English,  and  I  know  not  of 
what  other  nationalities, — some  having  been  nursed  and  petted  in  luxury, 
others  sent  thither,  probably,  because  their  parents  could  not  manage 
them  at  home.  The  difficulties  were  the  greater  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively late  age  at  which  students  were  received,  many  of  them  just 
from  sciiiols  where  teachers  were  considered  natural  enemies,  where 
severity  was  the  rule,  and  artificial  reward  the  trusted  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion. Yet  I  am  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  hazarded  experiment  was  an 
eminent  success.  It  was  a  triumph  in  self-government.  The  nobler 
element  of  our  nature  had  been  appealed  to,  and  the  response  was  prompt 
and  ardent. 

Of  course  I  had  hardships.  I  was  Jostled  and  bandied  about  and 
shaken  into  place,  roughly  enough  sometimes.  But  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness or  ill-will  mixed  in ;  that  hard  novitiate  was  wholesome,  not  degrad- 
ing, and  after  some  months  it  gradually  ceased.  There  were  no  coarse 
incentives,  no  mean  submissions,  no  selfish  jealousies.  There  was  pride, 
but  it  grew  chiefly  out  of  a  sense  that  we  were  equal  members  of  an 
independent,  self-goveming  community,  calling  no  man  master  or  lord ; 
Fellenberg,  our  president,  preferred  to  be  called,  and  was  usually  called, 
PJUgevater  (foster-father).  We  were  proud  that  our  republic  had  no 
laws  but  those  we  ourselves  had  made.  It  had  its  Council  of  Legislation, 
its  court  of  judges,  its  civil  and  military  offioers,  and  its  public  treasury. 
It  had  its  annual  elections,  by  ballot,  at  which  each  student  had  a  vote : 
its  privileges  and  honors  equally  accessible  to  all ;  its  labors  and  duties 
shared  by  all.  In  its  Council  of  Legislation  laws  were  repealed  or 
changed ;  yet  our  system  was  stable,  few  and  not  radical  changes  being 
proposed.  And  never,  I  think,  were  laws  framed  or  modified  with  a  more 
single  eye  to  the  public  good,  or  more  strictly  obeyed  by  those  who 
framed  them. 

Nor  was  this  an  unwilling  obedience— nothing  resembling  that  eye> 
service,  wliich  springs  from  fear  or  force.  It  was  given  ungrudgingly, 
cheerfully,  honestly.  It  became  a  point  of  honor  to  conform  in  spirit  as 
in  letter  to  laws  that  were  our  own. 

I  do  not  recollect,  and  perhaps  never  knew,  whether  the  idea  of  this 
self-regulating  sodety  originated  with  Fellenberg  or  with  some  of  the 
older  students.  The  memory  of  several  of  its  founders  was  as  gratefully 
cherished  by  us  as,  in  the  American  Union,  is  the  fame  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  fathers.  But  whether  the  first  conception  was  thf»irs  or  Fellen- 
berg's,  the  system  vhence  resulting  was  the  chief  lever  that  raised  the 
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mond  diamctoY  of  ovr  college  to  tho  li«iglit  at  whitk  I  found  it.  It  gave 
biith  to  pablio  opiilt  and  to  Boelal  and  dTle  rirtoetf.  It  nnrtnied  a  oon^ 
sdoiiB  independence  that  Babmitted  with  alaeritj  to  what  it  knew  to  bo 
the  will  of  the  whole,  and  felt  itself  boand  to  sabmit  to  nothing  elee.  It 
cveated,  in  an  arlstoeiatie  daes,  yonng  Bepnblicans,  and  awakened  in 
them  that  leal  for  the  pablio  good  which  we  eeek  too  often  in  Tain  in 
older  but  not  wiser  oommanities. 

Onr  s^Btem  of  rale  had  another  wholesome  ingredient.  The  annual 
election  to  the  oAces  of  the  Yerein  acted  Indifferentlj  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  indostry  and  good  oondnet.  The  graduated  scale  of  public 
Judgment  might  be  read  as  on  a  moral  thermometer,  when  the  result  of 
these  elections  was  declared.  That  result  informed  us  who  had  risen  and 
who  had  fallen  in  the  estimate  of  his  fellows ;  for  it  was  frit  that  public 
opinion  among  us,  enlightened  and  incorrupt,  operated  with  strict  justice. 
In  that  youthful  commonwealth,  to  deserye  well  of  the  republic  was  to 
win  its  confidence  and  obtain  tastimonial  of  its  approbation.  I  was  not 
able  to  detect  one  sinister  motive  swajing  the  Totee  given — neither 
faYorltism,  nor  enrj,  nor  any  selfish  inducement.  There  was  nothing 
even  that  could  be  called  canvassing  for  candidates.  There  was  quiet, 
dispassionate  discussion  of  relative  merits ;  but  the  one  qaestion  which 
the  elector  asked  himself  or  his  neighbor  was, "  Who  can  best  fill  such 
or  such  an  office?"  And  the  answer  to  that  question  furnished  the 
motive  for  decision.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  during  the 
years  I  spent  at  Hofwyl,  in  which  even  a  suspicion  of  partisan  cabal  or 
other  factious  proceeding  attached  to  an  election  among  us.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  there  were  aspirants  for  office.  Preferment  was, 
indeed,  highly  valued,  as  a  token  of  public  confidence,  but  it  was  not 
solicited,  directly  or  Indirectly ;  it  was  accepted  rather  as  imposing  duty 
than  conferring  privilege^  The  Laoed»monlan  who,  when  he  lost  his 
election  as  one  of  the  three  hundred,  went  away  rejoicing  that  there  were 
found  in  Sparta  three  hundred  better  men  than  he,  is  lauded  as  a  model 
of  ideal  virtue.  Tet  such  virtue  was  matter  of  eommon  occurrence  and 
little  remark  at  Hofwyl.  There  were  not  only  one  or  two,  but  many 
among  us,  who  would  have  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find  others,  more  capable 
than  themselves,  preferred  to  offioe  in  their  stead. 

All  this  sounds,  I  dare  say,  strangely  Utopian  and  extravagant.  As  1 
write,  it  seems  to  myself  so  widely  at  variance  with  a  thirty  yean'  expe- 
rience of  public  life,  that  I  should  scrapie,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
record  it,  if  I  had  not,  forty  years  ago,  carefully  noted  down  my  recolleo> 
tioQS  while  they  were  still  fresh  and  trustworthy.  It  avails  nothing  to 
me  that  such  things  cannot  be,  for  at  Hofwyl  th^  «Mf«.  I  describe  a  state 
of  society  which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was. 

As  partial  explanation  it  should  be  stated  that  no  patronage  or  salary 
wis  attached  to  office  among  us. 

To  our  public  treasury  (Arm&nkaaae,  we  called  It)  each  contributed  ac- 
cording to  means  or  inclination,  and  the  proceeds  were  expended  exclu- 
sively for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  had  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  he 
being  the  chairman  of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  indi- 
gent peasantry  In  the  neighborhood,  ascertain  their  wants  and  their 
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character,  and  alftwd  tham  relief,  espedaUy  in  Winter.  This  relief  was 
oeoasionallj  given  in  the  form  of  monej,  more  frequently  of  food,  dotli* 
Ing,  or  f  umitore.  In  etliar  oaeee,  we  lent  them  goats,  selected  when  in 
milk,  from  a  flodL  which  we  kept  for  that  purpose.  Our  fund  was  ample, 
and,  I  think,  Judielonslj  dispensed. 

The  article  in  our  Yerfassung  relative  to  moral  government  provided 
lor  the  division  of  the  students  into  six  cirdea  (JTreif) ;  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  eaeh  eirde  elected  a  councillor  (Kr&i»rath),  These  were 
held  to  be  our  most  important  officers,  their  jarisdicti<m  extending  to  the 
social  life  and  moral  deportment  of  each  member  of  the  Kreis.  Tliis, 
one  might  imagine,  would  degenerate  into  an  inquisitorial  or  intermed- 
dling surveUlanee,  but  in  practice  it  never  did.  Bach  Kreis  was  a  band 
of  friends,  and  its  chief  was  the  friend  most  valued  and  loved  among 
them.  It  had  its  weekly  meetings ;  and,  during  fine  Summer  weather^ 
these  were  usuaHy  held  in  a  grove  {das  Wdldehen)  near  by.  In  all  my 
experience  I  remember  no  pleassater  gatherings  than  these.  During  the 
last  year  of  my  college  life,  I  was  myself  a  Kreisrath ;  and  I  carried  home 
no  memorial  more  valued  than  a  brief  letter  of  farewell,  expressing  affeCt 
tion  and  gratitude,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  my  Kreis. 

These  presiding  officers  of  circles  constituted  a  sort  of  grand  jurya 
holding  occasional  meetings,  and  having  thQ  right  of  presentment,  when 
any  offence  had  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Our  judiciary  couaisted  of  a  bench  of  three  judges,  whose  sessions 
were  held  in  the  principal  college-hall  with  due  formality,  two  sentinels^ 
with  drawn  swords,  guarding  tlie  doors.  Its  dscisions  were  final.  The 
punishments  within  its  power  to  infiid  were  a  vote  of  censure,  fines, 
which  went  to  the  Armsnkasse,  deprivation  of  the  right  of  sufirage, 
declaration  of  ineligibility  to  office,  and  degradation  from  office.  This 
last  punishment  was  not  inflicted  while  I  remained  in  the  college.  Triala 
were  rare,  and  I  do  not  remember  one,  except  for  some  venial  offence. 
The  offender  usually  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  but  he  had  the  right  to  pro- 
cure a  friend  to  act  as  his  advocate.  The  first  pubUo  speech  I  ever  made 
was  in  Qerman,  in  defence  of  a  fellow-student. 

The  dread  of  public  censure,  thus  declared  by  sentence  after  formal 
trhtl*  was  keenly  felt,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  example  :— 

Two  German  princes,  sons  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  Prince  of  Thum 
(knd  Taxis,  having  been  furnished  by  their  fatlier  with  a  larger  allowance 
of  pocket-money  than  they  could  l^itimately  spend  at  Hof wyl,  fell  upon 
a  somewhat  irregular  mode  of  using  part  of  it.  Kow  and  then  they 
would  get  up  of  nights,  after  all  their  comrades  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
proceed  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Buchsee,  there  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  tavern,  smoking,  and  drinkinj^  lager-beer. 

Now,  we  had  no  strict  college  bounds  and  no  prohibition  against  enter, 
ing  a  tavern,  though  we  knew  that  M.  de  Fellenberg  ol])}ected  to  our  con- 
tracting the  habit  of  visiiing  such  places.  Our  practice  on  Sundays  may 
Illustrate  this.  That  day  was  strictly  kept  and  devoted  to  religious  exer- 
cises, until  mid-day,  when  we  dined.  After  dinner  it  was  given  up  to  recrea- 
tion ;  and  our  favorite  recreation  was,  to  form  into  parties  of  two  or  three, 
and  sally  forth,  stout  stick  in  hand,  on  excursions  of  many  miles  Into  the 
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beaatlf al,  rlckljr  coltivftted  ooantry  tluit  •arroonded  lu,  often  ascending 
Bome  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  magnificent  Berneeo 
Alps,  their  summits  coyered  with  eternal  snow.  It  sometimes  happened 
that,  on  snch  excarslons,  we  were  oyertaken  by  a  storm ;  or  perhaps, 
haying  wandered  farther  than  we  intended,  we  were  tired  and  hungry. 
In  either  case  we  did  not  scruple  to  enter  some  country  tayem  and  pro- 
cure refreshments  there.  But  wheneyer  we  did  so,  it  was  a  custom — not 
a  prescribed  law,  but  a  custom  sanctioned  by  college  tradition— to  yisit, 
on  our  return,  the  professor  who  overlooked  the  domestic  department  of 
our  institution — a  short,  stout,  middle-aged  man,  the  picture  of  good 
nature,  but  not  deficient  In  energy  when  occasion  demanded— It  was  our 
uniform  custom  to  call  upon  this  gentleman,  Herr  Llppe,  and  Inform  him 
that  we  had  visited  such  or  such  a  tavern,  and  the  occasion  of  our  doing 
so.  A  benignant  smile,  and  his  usnal  "  It  is  very  well,  my  sons,"  closed 
such  interviews. 

Bat  the  use  of  tobacco—strange.  In  a  Oerman  college  t-~-was  forbidden 
by  our  rules ;  so  also  was  a  departure,  after  the  usual  hour  of  rest,  from 
the  college  buildings,  exoept  for  good  reason  shown.  Thus  Biax  and  Frits 
Taxis  (so  the  youths  were  called)  had  become  offenders  amenable  to 
justice. 

The  irregularity  of  which  they  had  been  guilty— the  only  one  of  the 
kind  which  I  recollect — ^became  known  accidentally  to  one  of  tiie  students. 
There  existed  among  us  not  even  the  name  of  Informer ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered a  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  proper  authorities  of  any  breach  of 
law.  Accordingly  the  ftu}t  was  communicated  by  the  student  to  his 
Krelsrath,  who  tliereupon  called  his  colleagues  in  office  together.  Hay* 
ing  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  facts,  they  presented  Max  and  Frlti  for 
breach  of  law.  The  brothers  were  tlien  officially  notified  that,  on  the 
second  day  thereafter,  their  case  would  be  brought  up  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Justice,  and  they  would  be  heard  in  defence. 

Max,  the  elder,  held  some  minor  office ;  and  the  sentence  would  proba- 
bly have  been  a  vote  of  censure,  or  a  fine  for  both,  and  a  dismissal  from 
office  in  his  (Max's)  case.  But  h  would  seem  that  this  was  more  than 
they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  bear.  Accordingly,  the  night  before 
trial,  they  decamped  secretly,  hired  a  poti-kaUiche  at  Bnchsee,  and,  being 
well  provided  with  money,  returned  to  their  parents. 

We  afterwards  ascertained  that  our  president  did  not  send  after  them, 
in  pursuit  or  otherwise,  not  even  writing  to  their  parents,  but  quietly 
sufiforing  the  fugitives  to  tell  their  own  story  In  their  own  way. 

The  result  was  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  father  came,  bringing  with 
him  the  runaways,  and  asking,  as  a  favor,  that  M.  de  Fellenberg  would 
once  more  take  them  on  probation,  which  he  very  willingly  did.  They 
were  received  by  us  with  kindness,  and  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  the 
cause  of  their  absence.  They  remained  years,  quiet  and  law-abiding 
members  of  our  Vereln,  but  neither  attained  to  any  office  of  trust  again. 

There  was.  In  addition,  supplementary  ti>  the  college,  at  Diemerswyl,  a 
few  miles  from  Hof wyl,  a  primary  school,  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen ;  but  there  was  little  intercourse  between  us  and 
them. 
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The  liabitB  and  tone  of  all  these  establishments  seemed  to  have  been 
colored  by  their  founder's  democratic  leaning.  The  Vehrli  bojs,  thoagh 
always  respectful,  had  a  look  of  bright,  spirited  independence  about 
them.  Among  us  students,  in  spite  of  what  might  have  been  disturbing 
causes,  the  strictest  equality  prevailed. 

Though  our  habits  were  simple,  the  college  was  an  expenslye  one,  our 
annual  bills,  everTthing  included,  running  up  to  some  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each ;  and  thus  those  only,  with  few  exceptions,  could  obtain  ad* 
mission  whose  parents  had  ample  means ;  the  exceptions  being  the  sons 
of  a  few  of  Fellenberg*s  Swiss  friends,  in  moderate  circumstances,  whom, 
when  they  showed  great  promise,  he  admitted  with  little  or  no  charge. 
We  liad  among  us  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  Continent— dukes,  princes, 
0o^e  of  them  related  to  crowned  hoads,  and  minor  nobles  by  the  dosen ; 
yet  between  them  and  others,  including  the  recipients  of  Fellenberg's 
bounty,  there  was  nothing,  in  word  or  bearing,  to  mark  difference  of  rank. 

Xo  one  was  ever  addressed  by  his  title;  and  to  the  tuft-hunters  of 
English  universities  it  will  appear  scarcely  credible  that  I  lived  several 
weeks  among  my  college  mates  before  I  accidentally  learned  who  were 
thef princes  and  other  nobles,  and  who  the  objects  of  Fellenberg's  charity; 
my  informant  being  my  friend  Bressler. 

"  Carl/'  said  I  one  day. "  what's  become  of  all  the  nobility  you  used  to 
have  here  ?    I  heard,  before  I  came,  that  there  was  quite  a  number." 

<<  Why,"  said  he,  smiling, "  they're  all  here  still." 

**  Indeed  I    Which  are  they  ?" 

**  See  if  you  can't  guess." 

I  named  several  who  had  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  consider- 
ation among  the  other  students. 

"Out !"  said  he,  laughing;  "these  are  all  sons  of  merchants  and  com* 
moners.    Try  your  hand  again." 

I  did  so,  with  no  better  success.  Then  he  named,  to  my  surprise, 
several  young  men  who  had  seemed  to  me  to  command  little  influence  or 
respect ;  among  them,  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Hilburghausen,  the  two 
princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  and  three  or  four  Russian  princes ;  at  which 
last  item  a  good-natured  young  fellow  named  StOsser,  a  room-mate  of 
ours,  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  laughed,  but  said  nothing.  "  Then,'* 
added  Bressler, "  there's  Alexander ;  he's  another  prince,  nephew  of  the 
King  of  Wnrtemberg."  I  had  especially  observed  that  this  young  man 
was  coldly  treated — Indeed,  avoided  rather  than  sought — ^by  his  com- 
panions. 

A  few  days  later  I  obtained  two  additional  items.  Bressler  had  said 
nothing  to  me  of  himself  as  having  a  title,  nor  did  I  suppose  he  had  any ; 
but  I  happened  to  see,  on  his  desk,  a  letter  addressed, "  A  Monsieur  le 
Comte  Charles  de  Bressler. '  8t6$9er  I  found  to  be  a  nickname  (literally 
Folter,  from  a  sort  of  pounding  gait  he  had) ;  and  the  youth  who  bore  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Russian  prince,  grandson  of  a  celebrated  general, 
Catherine's  Suwarow.  Bressler  had  told  me  that  there  ioere  two  young 
Suwarows,  but  left  me  to  find  out  that  our  room-mate  was  one  of  them. 
He  (Stteser)  had  charge  of  our  flock  of  goats,  above  referred  to ;  and  he 
took  to  the  oiBoo  very  kindly. 
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And»a0  of  nnk,  bo  of  religion ;  neither  inlrodaoed  among  ui  anj'dlfl- 
torbing  element.  We  had  Proteetanta,  Catholics,  membefB  of  the  Greek 
Charch,  and  members  of  no  chnreh  at  all ;  bat  I  reeolleet  not  a  single 
word,  nor  other  evidence  of  feeling,  indicating  an/  shttde  of  coldness  or 
aversion,  which  had  rise  in  theologieid  diflforenoes.  It  might  hmte  pnraled 
me,  after  a  three  jears'  residence,  to  call  to  mind  whether  those  with  whom 
I  was  intimate  as  with  my  own  brother  were  Proieetaats,  or  Catholics,  or 
neither;  and  long  ere  this  I  have  quite  forgotten.  We  neVer  delMited 
contri>versial  points  of  belief.  M.  do  Fellenberg  read  to  ns  occasional 
lectures  on  religion ;  bnt  they  were  liberal  in  tone,  and  practical,  not 
doctrinal ;  embracing  those  essentials  which  belong  to  all  Christian  sects, 
and  thus  smUng  Protestants  and  CathMics  atike.  The  CsAholics,  it  is  true, 
had,  from  time  to  time,  a  priest  who  came,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  confess 
them,  and,  no  donbt,  to  urge  strict  observance  of  the  weekly  fast ;  yet  we 
of  the  Protestant  persuasion  used,  I  believe,  to  Sat  as  much  fish  and  as 
many  frogs  on  Fridays  as  they. 

So,also»as  to  the  various  nationalities  that  made  up  our  corps  of 
students;  it  caused  no  dispute,  it  gave  rise  to  no  unkindness.  Duels, 
common  in  most  of  the  Qerman  universltieB,  were  an  tnfaeard'Of  absurd- 
ity ;  quarrels  ending  in  blows  were  seavoely  known  among  us.  I  recall 
but  two,  both  of  whieh  w«ve  quickly  arrested  by  the  bystanders,  who  felt 
their  college  dishonored  by  such  an  exhiUtimi.  One  of  these  was  cobs* 
menced  by  a  youth  fresh  from  an  Bnglish  school.  The  other  occurred 
one  evening,  in  a  private  room,  between  a  fiery  Prussian  count  and  a 
sturdy  Swiss.  When  the  dispute  grew  warm,  we  pounced  upon  the  com- 
batants, carried  them  <^,  each  to  hts  own  room,  on  our  shoulders,  and 
there,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  folly,  set  them  down  to  cool.  It  was 
so  good-humoredly  done»  that  they  could  not  help  joining  in  the  merriment. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  manliness  pupposed  to  grow  out  Of  the  Eng^ 
lish  habit  of  settling  school  quarrels  by  boxing.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  a  safe  experimait  for  one  of  these  pugilistic  youDg  gen* 
tlemen  to  insult  a  Hof  wyl  student,  even  though  the  manhood  of  the  latter 
had  never  been  tested  by  pounding  another's  face  with  his  fist.  His 
anger,  when  roused,  is  most  to  be  dreaded  who  so  bears  himself  as  to  givtf 
no  one  j  ust  cause  of  ofibnce. 

Our  course  of  instruction  included  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  GM-man  languages,  the  last  of  which  ws«  the  language  of 
the  college ;  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mechanics ;  mathe- 
matics, a  thorough  course,  embracing  the  highest  branches ;  drawing,  itt 
the  senior  class,  from  busts  and  models ;  music,  tocbl  and  instrumental ; 
and  finally  gymnastics,  riding,  and  fencing.  There  wad  a  riding-school 
with  a  considerable  stable  of  horses  attached;  and  the  higher  classes 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding  out  once  a  week  with  M.  de  Fellenberg,  many 
of  whose  practical  life-lessons,  given  as  I  rode  by  his  side  during  these 
pleasant  excursions,  I  well  remember  yet ;  for  example,  a  recommendation 
to  use  superiatives  sparingly,  in  speech  and  writing,  reserving  them  for 
occasions  where  they  were  needed  and  in  place. 

The  number  of  professors  was  large  compared  to  that  of  the  tanght, 
being  f 'om  twenty-five  to  thirty ;  and  the  classes  were  small,  containing 
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from  ten  to  fiftee  i.  Twice  or  thrice  obXj,  during  tke  term  of  my  leei- 
dence,  one  of  the  stndente^  on  moconnt  of  repeated  inattention  during  a 
recitation,  was  requested  bj  tlie  prof eaior  to  leaye  the  room.  But  this 
was  qaite  an  event  to  be  talked  of  for  a  week.  Xe  expulsion  occurred 
while  I  was  there.  I  do  not  m7seif  remember  to  hare  received,  either 
from  M.  de  Fellenbeig  or  from  any  of  the  faeultj*  a  single  harsh  word 
during  the  happj  years  I  spent  at  Hof wjL 

Latin  and  Qreek,  though  thoroughly  taught,  did  not  engross  as  much 
attention  as  in  most  colleges.  Not  mere  time  was  given  to  each  than  to 
ancient  and  modem  history,  and  less  than  to  mathesdatics.  This  last,  a 
m>ecial  object  of  study,  was  taught  by  extempore  lectures,  of  which  we 
took  notes  in  short-hand ;  and  in  after  years,  when  4etAils  and  demonstra- 
tions had  faded  from  memory*  I  have  never  loond  diflleulty  in  working 
these  out  afresh,  without  aid  from  booka. 

Our  reereationa  consisted  of  public  games,  athletic  exercises,  gymnas- 
tics, and— what  wail  prised  above  all— an  amual  excursion  on  foot,  lasting 
about  six  weeks. 

A  favorite  amusement  in  the  wmy  of  athletic  exerdse  was  throwing 
the  lanoB  (Lan^mMffcfCy.  The  -weapons  used  were  stout  ashen  spears, 
six  or  seven  feet  longpheavUy  pointed  with  iron ;  the  target  a  squared  log 
of  hard  wood,  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  about  six  feet  high — the  upper 
portion,  or  head,  which  it  was  the  diief  object  to  hit,  a  separate  block, 
attached  to  the  trunk  by  stout  hiuges.  A  dosen  or  more  engaged  in  it  at 
a  time,  divided  into  two  rides ;  and  the  points  gained  by  each  stroke  were 
reckoned  according  to  pow^r  and  luxuraey.  We  iittained  great  skill  In 
this  exerdse. 

We  had  a  fencing-master,  and  took  lessons  twice  a  week  in  the  use  of 
the  rapier,  skill  In  the  management  of  which  was  then  considered, 
throughout  Continental  Europe,  indispensable  in  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  There  are  many  swordsmen  in  the  upper  classes  who  need 
not  have  feared  any  ordinary  antagonist.  I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  this 
exercise ;  and  I  suppose  our  teacher  may  have  thought  me  his  best  pupil, 
for  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "Herr  Owen,  I  expect  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
professor  of  fencing  in  Zurich,  to  visit  me  in  a  few  days.  He  will  expect, 
of  course,  to  try  his  hand  with  some  of  the  class,  and  I've  chosen  you  to 
represent  us.    If  yon  don't  hit  him  first,  111  never  forgive  you.*' 

"I  think  that's  hard  measure,"  I  replied;  "he  has  made  fencing  the 
business  of  \A%  life,  and  I  haven't  taken  lessons  three  years  yet." 

"  I  don*t  care.  I  know  his  strength.  I'd  be  ashamed  not  to  turn  out  a 
pupil  who  oould  beat  him.'' 

I  told  him  I  would  do  my  best.  He  let  me  Into  his  visitor's  play,  as  lie 
called  it,  warning  me  of  the  feints  likely  to  be  employed  against  me. 
Tet  I  think  it  was  by  good  fortune  rather  thau  skill  that  I  made  the  first 
hit.  Our  professor  assumed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  accident,  yet  I  could 
see  that  he  was  triumphant. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  gymnastic  exercises.  We  spent  an 
hour  a  day,  just  before  dinner,  in  the  gymnasium.    And  this  experience 
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causes  me  to  regard  these  exercises,  Jadidoosly  condacted,  as  essential  to 
a  complete  system  of  education.  They  induce  a  rigor,  an  address,  a 
hardihood,  a  presence  of  mind  in  danger,  difficult  of  attainment  without 
fhem.  While  they  fortify  the  general  health,  they  strengthen  the 
nerves ;  and  their  mental  and  moral  influence  is  great.  I  know  that,  in 
my  case,  they  tended  to  equalise  the  spirits,  to  invigorate  the  intellect, 
and  to  calm  the  temper.  I  left  Hofwyl,  not  only  perfectly  well,  hut 
athletic. 

Our  annual  excursions,  undertaken,  in  the  autumn  of  that  hright  and 
beautiful  climate,  by  those  students  who,  like  myself,  were  too  far  trork 
home  to  return  thither  during  the  holidays,  were  looked  forward  to, 
weeks  beforehand,  with  brilliant  antidpatlons  of  pleasure;  which, 
strange  to  say,  were  realised.  Our  favorite  professor,  Horr  Lippe,  accom- 
panied us;  our  number  being  commonly  from  thirty  to  thirty-five. 

It  was  usually  about  the  first  of  August  that,  clad  in  the  plain  student 
uniform  of  the  college,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  and  long,  iron-shod  moun- 
tain-staff {cUpemtock)  in  hand,  we  sallied  forth,  an  exultant  party,  on  "  the 
journey,"  as  we  called  it.  Before  our  departure  Herr  Lippe,  at  a  public 
meeting,  had  chalked  out  for  us  the  intended  route ;  and  when  we  found, 
as  on  two  occasions  we  did«  that  it  was  to  extend  beyond  the  valleys  and 
mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  to  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  our  en- 
thusiasm burst  forth  in  a  tumult  of  applause. 

Our  day's  journey,  usually  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  twenty-five  or  more.  We  'breakfasted  early,  walked  till 
mid-day ;  then  sought  some  shady  nook  where  we  could  enjoy  a  lunch  of 
bread  and  wine,  with  grapes  or  goat's-milk  cheese,  when  such  luxuries 
could  be  had.  Then  we  despatched  in  advance  some  of  our  swiftest 
pedestrians,  as  commissariat  of  the  party,  to  order  supper  preparatory  to 
our  arrival.  How  joyfully  we  sat  down  to  that  evening  meal  I  How  we 
talked  over  the  events  of  the  day,  the  magnificent  scenes  we  had  wit- 
nessed, the  little  adventures  we  had  met  I  The  small  country  taverns 
seldom  furnished  more  than  six  or  eight  beds ;  so  that  three-fourths  of 
our  number  usually  slept  in  some  bam,  well  supplied  with  hay  or  straw. 
How  soundly  we  slept,  and  how  merry  the  awaking  t 

Throughout  the  term  of  these  charming  excursions  the  strictest  order 
was  observed.  And  herein  was  evinced  the  power  of  that  honorable 
party  spirit  which  imposed  on  every  one  of  us  a  certain  charge  as  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  whole— making  each,  as  it  were,  alive  to  the  faults 
and  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of  our  little  community.  Rude 
noise,  unseemly  confusion,  the  least  approach  to  dissipation  at  a  tavern, 
or  any  other  violation  of  propriety  on  the  road,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered an  insult  to  the  college.  And  thus  it  happened  that  we  established, 
throughout  Switzerland,  a  character  for  decorum  such  as  no  other  institu- 
tion ever  obtained. 

While  I  live,  the  golden  memories  of  our  college,  as  it  once  was,  can 
never  fade.  With  me  they  have  left  a  blessing— a  belief  which  existing 
abases  cannot  shake  nor  worldly  scepticism  destroy,  an  abiding  Ulih  in 
human  virtue  and  in  social  progress. 
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THB  lYKLTN  ffAMILT.* 


Mrs.  EvBLTir,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  wife  of 
Winiam  Evelyn,  the  central  figure  in  this  sketch  of  EngKsh  Home 
life  in  the  I7th  Century,  was  not  called  to  the  performance  of  deeds 
of  heroism,  nor  was  she  distingnished  for  her  learning  or  shining 
talents.  She  possessed  an  amiable  disposition,  good  sense,  and  a 
eultivated  understanding,  united  with  a  sincere  and  simple  piety-^ 
'  qualities  which  made  her  the  best  daughter  and  wife,  the  most 
tender  mother,  a  desirable  neighbor  and  friend  in  all  parts  of  her 
life.'    She  was  bom  at  the  English  Embassy  at  Paris,  in  1085. 

Her  childhood  passed  happily  in  the  brightest  capital  in  Europe, 
where  her  father.  Sir  Richard  Browne,  resided  as  Englisfi  Ambassa- 
dor ;  and  to  it  she  always  looked  back  with  grateful  attachment. 
Here  she  was  tended  with  all  the  care  a  gentle  fiite  could  assign  to 
the  only  child  of  good,  tender,  and  pious  parents,  and  here  it  was 
that  she  was  early  seen  and  admired  by  the  excellent  and  accom- 
plished Mr.  Evelyn ;  himself  described  as  *  one  of  the  best  and  most 
dignified  specimens  of  the  old  English  country  gentleman.'  Un- 
shaken in  his  fidelity  to  a  felling  cause,  when  that  cause  became 
again  triumphant  he  never  condescended  to  bow  the  knee  to  wick- 
edness in  high  places.  Indeed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  loyalty 
must  at  last  have  partaken  pretty  much  of  the  character  of  Horace 
Walpole's  patriotism,  who,  when  the  patriots  of  his  day  were  boring* 
the  dilettante  statesman  with, '  Sure,  Mr.  Walpole,  you  love  your 
country !'  replied,  *  that  he  believed  he  should  love  his  country  very 
well,  if  it  were  not  for  his  countrymen.'  So  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Evelyn  would  have  supported  the  Royal  cause  with  still  more 
ardor  than  he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  some  royalists. 

Although  he  trailed  a  pike  at  Genuep,  and  joined  the  King's  army 
at  Brentford,  yet  on  the  day  on  which  was  fought  *  the  signal  battle 
of  Edge  Hill,'  after  having  seen  Portsmouth  delivered  up  to  Sir 
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William  Waller,  he  was  able  to  make  a  careful  archsBological  snr- 
vej  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  calmly  noting  its  castle,  church, 
school,  and  King  Arthur^s  Round  Table.  Thus  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  shortly  afterward  quitted  a 
land  divided,  by  civil  warfare.  After  exhausting  the  sights  of  Paris, 
he  sailed  to  Genoa,  inhaled  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  South,  lost 
himself  in  the  sunny  mazes  of  Italian  gardens,  gazed  with  curious 
eye  on  the  treasures  of  Florentine  galleries,  wandered  through 
princely  palaces,  heard  the  Pope  say  mass  at  Rome  on  Christmas 
Day,  climbed  Vesuvius,  and  glided  thn^ugh  the  voiceless  streets  of 
Venice.  Then,  having  declined  the  honor  of  a  degree  offered  to 
him  by  the  University  of  Padua,  and  passed,  with  exceeding  pleas- 
ure, through  '  the  Paradise  of  Lombardy,'  he  set  his  face  homeward, 
returning  by  Geneva  to  Paris.  Farther,  for  awhile,  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed ;  and  there,  the  only  time  in  his  whole  life,  as  he  tells  us,  lived 
*  most  idly.' 

We  all  know  the  indigenous  growth  of  such  a  soil — love,  in  idle- 
ness, of  a  necessity,  sprang  up.  It  was  no  idle  passion,  however, 
with  which  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne  inspired  hinii 
though  he  *was  at  this  time  seven-and-twenty ;  and  she,  the  age  of 
^  one  of  Shakspeare's  women,'  not  yet  fourteen. 

Early  in  the  year  we  find  him  changing  his  lodgings  from  the 
Place  de  M.  de  Metz,  near  the  Abbey  of  Sl  Germain,  to  one  in  the 
Rue  Colnmbier,  doubtless  to  bring  him  nearer  to  '  Rue  Farrene,' 
where  the  English  Ambassador  resided,  and  of  which  the  pleasant 
situation  lingered  long  in  the  memory  of  the  Ambassador's  daugh- 
ter. Nay,  as  spring  advanced,  he  began  learning  the  lute,  though 
to  small  perfection ;  a  symptom  which  we  take  to  be  something 
like  Benedict's  '  brushing  his  hat  o'  momingrs.'  Later,  his  valet, 
Herbert,  robbing  him  of  clothes  and  pUte  to  the  value  of  three- 
score pounds,  his  effects  were  recovered  for  him  by  the  good  offices 
of  Sir  Richard  Browne ;  for  whose  lady  and  family,  when  mention- 
ing the  circumstance,  he  acknowledges  he  had  contracted  a  great 
friendship ;  having  particularly  set  his  affections  on  their  daughter. 
His  suit  found  favor  with  the  Ambassador  and  his  lady ;  and  in  her 
declining  days  their  child  recorded  her  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
placed  her  in  such  worthy  hands.  Accordingly,  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  1647,  when  the  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  streets 
strewn  with  flowers,  amidst  all  the  glitter  and  gaiety  of  a  Paris /ite, 
the  marriage  vows  were  taken  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Embassy,  before 
Dr.  Earle,  afterward  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Three  months  after  this 
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Evelyn  quitted  Paris  for  England,  leaving  his  wife,  ^  still  very  yonng, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  lady,  and  prndent  mother.' 

Yonng  she  certainly  was ;  her  studies,  it  may  be,  somewhat  incom- 
plete, and  her  habits  unfixed.  But  circumstances,  after  all,  are  our 
great  instructors,  and  the  brief  spring-tide  of  her  youth  had  been 
passed  amid  such  as  would  not  fail  to  impress  a  thoughtful  nature 
with  a  serious  view  of  life  and  its  responsibilities.  Her  eyes  had 
early  been  accustomed  to  look  on  scenes  of  suffering  solaced  by 
benevolence,  and  of  trial  sustained  with  fortitude.  Her  mother^s 
house  was  an  asylum  for  her  exiled  countrymen,  as  well  as  an  hos- 
pital foTi  the  sick  and  needy.  For  many  years  of  their  residence  in 
Paris  they  were  subjected  to  the  direst  want  of  money,  and  precious 
lessons  are  those  that  are  taught  in  the  school  of  poverty.  In  a 
letter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne's  to  Lord  Bigby,  dated  1644,  he  de- 
clares that, '  unless  he  is  supplied  with  money,  inevitable  ruin  must 
be&ll  him.' 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  still  residmg  in  her  fiither's  honse  when  Sir 
Richard's  landlord  threatened  to  seixe  on  his  goods,  the  rent  having 
been  for  some  time  due,  and  he  being  without  means  of  satisfying 
him.  Charles  himself  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  butchers, 
bakers,  brewers,  and  other  tradesmen.  Hyde  was  often  puzzled 
how  to  pay  the  postage  of  his  state  correspondence.  Neither  to 
the  King,  then,  nor  to  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  could  the 
Ambassador  apply  for  asustance,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  Sir 
Richard  Foster  for  helping  him  out  of  his  difficult!^ 

But  household  cares  would  be  lightly  met  in  those  times,  in  which 
the  vail  of  conventionality  was  rudely  torn  aside  from  life.  Delicate 
women  learnt  to  endure  hardship;  the  timorous  cast  aside  their 
fears.  They  came  forth  to  head  the  defense  of  a  beleagnred  castle, 
or  to  conduct  in  safety  some  precious  and  imperiled  life  through  the 
threatening  dangers  of  surrounding  foes,  as  though  these  were  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  their  condition ;  so  calmly  and  with  so  little 
self-consciousness  were  their  deeds  of  heroism  accomplished.  In 
such  seasons  of  revolution,  whether  of  thought  or  society,  or  of 
government,  it  is  indeed  '  imposuble  to  be  young,  and  to  be  in- 
different' 

Paris  was  strictly  besieged  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and  Sir 
Richard  Browne  and  his  family  shared  in  all  the  discomfort  and  an- 
noyance, if  not  the  dangers,  of  the  siege,  and  '  the  letter  of  conso- 
lation,' written  by  Evelyn  to  his  wife  at  this  time,  must  have  been 
especially  welcome.    This  was  in  February,  1649.    They  did  not 
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meet  again  antil  the  following  Angaat,  after  a  separation  of  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Evelyn's  presence  in  England  was  neoessary  for  the  sake  of  Us 
own  affairs,  and  those  of  his  father-in-law,  at  whose  hoose,  Sayes 
Coart,  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  having  a  lodging  and  some  boohs 
there.  Mighty  changes  had  been  accomplished  daring  the  period 
of  his  sojoam  there.  Charles's  head  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  his 
sabjects,  and  ^  unkingship  was  proclaimed  in  England.' 

The  faithful  few  who  still  acknowledged  a  King  of  England  now 
sought  him  at  St  Germain,  whither  Evelyn,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  proceeded,  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand,  being  conveyed  there 
in  my  Lord  Wilmot^s  coach,  their  party  including  Mrs.  Barlow,  the 
mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  It  was  in  better  company  than 
that  of  the  '  brown,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid  creature,*  whom  in 
those  few  words  he  has  so  graphically  described,  that  his  next  visit 
to  the  English  court  was  paid.  For  his  wife  and  cousin  accom* 
panied  him  to  kias  the  Queen  Mother's  hand,  and  they  dined  there 
with  my  Lord  Keeper  and  Lord  Hatton. 

At  the  Louvre  in  the  following  month  they  visited  one  of  the 
heroines,  whose  great  qualities  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had 
called  into  action.  Lady  Morton  now  resided  there,  the  widow  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Morton,  and  governess  to  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
who,  a  fortnight  after  her  birth,  had  been  committed  to  her  care  by 
her  ill-fated  mother,  when  compelled  to  flee  from  Exeter  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Lady  Morton  remained  in  the  threat- 
ened city,  until  its  relief  by  the  royal  army ;  when  she  had  the  joy 
of  laying  the  infant  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  last,  in 
the  father's  arms ;  for  Charles  never  again  saw  the  child,  who  was 
baptized,  according  to  his  desire,  by  the  name  of  Henrietta  Anne. 

From  Exeter  Lady  Morton  removed  with  the  Princess  to  Oat- 
lands  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  she  was  ordered  by 
the  Parliament  to  resign  her  charge  to  the  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland, with  whom  the  other  royal  children  were  placed.  On  this 
she  resolved  to  escape  into  Franco  where  Henrietta  Maria  now  re- 
sided, and  to  restore  the  princess  to  her  mother,  by  whom  she  had 
been  first  consigned  to  her,  and  to  whom  alone  she  could  feel  justi- 
fied in  resigning  her. 

From  Oatlands  to  Dover  her  journey  was  accomplished  on  foot ; 
and  as  the  utmost  secrecy  was  requisite  to  insure  the  success  of  her 
plan,  a  disguise  was  of  necessity  adopted.  Lady  Morton  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  dress  of  a  poor  French  woman ;  but  even  this 
homely  garb  could  not  conceal  her  grace  and  loveliness ; 
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*  Ai  diinet  Um  moon  in  elondtd  iklei, 

81m  in  her  poor  attirt  was  toon : 
One  praiMd  her  anolea,  one  tier  eyea, 
One  her  dark  hair  and  loTaHMM  mien.' 


The  beauty  which  poverty  and  rags  could  not  yuI,  she  was  obliged 
to  Bubject  to  an  eclipse ;  and  a^josting  an  artificial  hump  on  her 
ehoulder,  she  dressed  her  little  princess  as  a  beggar-boy,  and  thus 
diafignred  and  disguised  escaped  without  detection ;  and 


tbroogh  the  goar^  the  river,  and  the  ten. 


Faith,  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Concafe  made  their  way. 

The  fiur  company  thus  reyealed  to  the  poet^s  eye,  to  the  common 
wayfiffer  appeared  only  in  the  guise  of  a  deformed  French  beggar* 
woman,  with  her  little  boy  Pierre,  whom  she  carried  on  her  back  as 
she  walked  bravely  along  to  Dover ;  the  child,  much  to  her  alarm, 
though  scarcely  less  to  her  amusement,  indignantly  repudiating  the 
the  character  she  was  compelled  to  assume,  and  declaring  to  all  they 
met  that  she  was  a  Princess,  and  not  Pierre,  the  beggar-boy. 

Happily  ner  royal  highness's  expUmations  were  not  very  intelligi- 
ble, and  her  pronunciation  of  princess  so  closely  resembled  the 
name  bestowed  on  her  by  her  guardian  (who  had  indeed  selected  it 
for  that  reason),  that  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  unmo- 
lested, until,  arrived  in  France,  their  dangers  were  over,  and  the 
Princess  resumed  her  rank,  and  Lady  Morton  her  beauty.  Proceed- 
ing to  Parii%  the  one  was  received  into  the  rapturous  embraces  of 
her  mother,  the  other  found  herself  the  object  of  praise  and  admir- 
ation for  her  noble  daring  and  devoted  fidelity.  Sir  Thomas  Berk- 
eley sought  her  hand,  and  it  is  said  never  forgave  Clarendon,  (who 
had  a  great  friendship  for  her,  and  by  whose  advice  she  acted,)  for 
her  rejection  of  his  suit.  Waller  sung  her  pnuses  in  an  ode  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Queen  at  the  Louvre,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1647, 
in  which  ho  thus  addressed  her: 

Bat  thiia  to  ityle  yoo  ikir,  your  fex'i  praiae. 
Gives  yoo  hot  myitie  who  may  ehalleofe  hays 
From  annid  ibes  to  brinf  a  royal  prise 
Bhowe  yonr  braTO  lieart  Tietorloua  at  your  eyea. 
IT  Judith,  marahinf  with  the  geaeraTt  head. 
Can  give  us  penioo  when  lier  itory*!  read, 
Wliat  may  the  living  do,  which  brought  away 
Though  a  Um  bloody,  but  a  nobkr  prey— 
Who  ham  oar  flaming  Tnj,  wUh  a  bold  hand, 
8natch*d  lier  fair  eharge,  the  prinoem,  lilce  a  brand  Y<— > 
A  brand  praeerved  to  warm  lome  prinoe*i  lieart, 
And  make  whole  kiafdoau  Cake  Iter  hrodMC*t  part. 

Waller,  who,  having  *  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  marry,*  was  now  '  married  to  one  whom  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  praise,'  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
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Evelyns ;  and  to  one  of  his  children  Mn.  Evelyn  stood  sponsor. 
But  her  little  god-dangbter  did  not  long  survive,  either  to  follow 
her  example  or  to  need  her  cares.  She  died  in  her  infancy,  and  was 
brought  from  St.  Germain,  where  her  parents  were  residing,  to  Paris, 
that  she  might  be  buried  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Christenings  in  those  days  were  expensive  ceremonies- to  all  con- 
cerned in  them.  Evelyn  records  how,  when  last  in  England,  he 
stood  godfather  to  a  little  niece,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  same 
name  as  that  borne  by  his  wife,  Mary,  and  presented  to  the  child  a 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £18,  with  an  elaborate  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  his  own  composition  engraved  on  it  Again  in  Paris,  he 
relates  how  Sir  Hugh  Rilie,  being  too  poor  to  provide  sponsors  for 
his  child,  he  and  other  friends  drew  lots  who  should  offer  themselves 
for  that  office.  We  may  remember,  too,  how  the  thrifty  Pepys, 
putting  the  spoons  in  his  pocket  that  he  designed  as  a  present  for 
his  godchild,  brought  them  home  again,  well  pleased  .at  having 
escaped  the  compliment,  and  the  expense  it  entailed,  of  being  re* 
quested  to  name  the  child  at  the  font. 

[In  1050,  Evelyn  again  crossed  to  England,  but  returned  to 
France  after  a  short  absence.  The  battle  of  Worcester  settled  the 
government  of  the  country  contrary  to  his  wishes,  but  he  accepted 
the  situation  and  arranged  to  take  his  wife  to  Sayes  Court  On  her 
way  she  made  a  visit  to  Penshurst,  and  was  present  at  the  second, 
nuptials  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.] 

Sayea  Court 

Amidst  broad,  flat  meadows,  stretching  toward  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  shadowed  by  a  few  old  hollow  elms,  and  a  standard 
holly  or  two,  stood  the  Manor-house  of  West  Greenwich  or  Dept- 
ford.  Sayes  Court  was  so  called  after  tlie  family  into  whose  hands 
it  had  passed  from  those  of  the  Knight  on  whom  it  had  been  be- 
stowed by  William  the  Conqueror.  Geoffirey  de  Say  had,  in  the 
fervor  of  crusading  zeal,  presented  it  to  the  Knights  Templars ;  but 
his  descendants,  after  awhile,  resumed  the  gift  It  had  for  many 
years  been  held  under  the  crown  by  the  family  of  Browne,  in  whose 
pasture  the  cattle,  supplied  from  tiie  remoter  provinces  for  the  use 
of  the  king's  household,  were  fed. 

Never  a  lai^e  estate,  it  was  during  ^  Commonwealth  greatly 
curtailed  in  its  dimensions.  The  Parliament  had  left  the  present 
owner  but  sixty  acres  attached  to  the  dwelling.  This  was  a  long, 
low  house,  two  storiea  high,  with  mullioned  windows,  and  pointed 
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gables.  Adjoining  it  was  a  small  garden ;  the  stables  were  attached 
to  the  house ;  and  near  was  a  bam,  constructed  entirely  of  beams 
of  chestnut  wood.  An  old  orchard  lay  on  one  side,  bounded  by 
one  of  the  bam  cloijbs.  The  other  meadow,  (the  Whole  of  the 
pasture  being  thus  divided,)  lay  between  the  bam  and  a  field  called 
Bradmarsh — a  name  ominously  suggestive  of  river-damps.  The 
situation  was,  however,  remarkably  warm  and  dry.  The  house  was 
much  out  of  repair,  and  its  interior  accommodations  seem  curiously 
insufficient  for  a  person  of  Sir  Richard  Browne's  poMtion.  In  the 
survey  of  the  manor,  before  its  sale  by  the  Parliament,  they  are 
thus  described : — 'The  ground-floor  consisted  of  one  hall,  one  par^ 
lor,  one  kitchen,  one  buttery,  one  larder  with  a  dairy-house,  also  one 
chamber  and  three  cellars.  In  the  second  story,  eight  chambers, 
with  four  closets  and  three  garrets.*  The  Manor-house,  garden, 
orchard,  and  court-yards  contained  together  two  acres,  two  roods, 
ttxteen  perches.  * 

Such  was  the  home  to  which  Evelyn  brought  his  wife,  from  Pens- 
hurst,  in  the  month  of  July,  1662,  having  somewhat  inured  her, 
after  her  long  residence  on  the  continent,  to  the  more  somber  skies, 
and  less  &cile  manners  of  her  native  land.  But  that  desolate  old 
mansion,  with  its  ragged  borders  and  gnarled  trees,  was  destined  to 
become  the  resort  of  royalty  itself;  and  its  name  is  dear  even  in 
the  present  day  to  all  who  '  in  trim  gardens  take  their  pleasure.' 
Sayes  Court,  descendmg  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  by  inheritance,  was  during 
her  father's  lifetime  given  up  to  her  husband.  And  he,  excluded 
as  much  by  his  tastes  as  by  his  political  principles  from  public  em- 
ployment^ and  shrinking  from  a  career  of  fashionable  trifling,  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  own  happy  inclinations  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 

Under  his  skillful  hands  the  garden  became  a  'pleasaunce'  such 
aa  a  poet  might  dream  o£  Such  a  one  it  was,  in  situation  at  least, 
as  that  sweet  scene  where  dwelt  the  '  Gardener's  Daughter' — 

Not  wholly  in  tho  bo^  world,  nor  qafle 

To  its  embelishment  were  added  many  of  those  quaint  contriv- 
ances which  were  the  &shion  of  the  day,  and  especial  objects  of 
Evelyn's  admiration.  Labyrinths  involved  the  visitor  in  puzzling 
mazes.  A  perspective  lengthened  a  broad  terrace  walk.  Statues 
glimmered  amongst  the. laurels,  and  fountains  glittered  in  the  sun. 
The  flower  knots  blazed  with  many  a  choice  treasure,  the  borders 
were  gay  with  blossoms  of  homely  growth ; — 
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And  all  Um  tutf  was  rich  in  plots,  that  loohad 
Each  lika  a  ganwt  or  a  tuAla  ia  ft 

To  the  caltnre  and  care  of  their  garden  Mrs*  Evelj^n  devoted  much 
attention.  ^  Your  Flora,'  she  was  designated  by  one  of  her  hus- 
band's classic  correspondents.  But  not  for  ornamental  purposes 
on!  J  it  claimed  her  attention.  Damask  roses,  riolets,  gilly-flowcrsy 
and  a  thousand  other  sweets  yielded  their  essences  for  perfumes, 
cordials,  and  conserves  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  still-room; 
whilst  '  the  plenty,  riches,  and  variety  of  the  sallet-garden '  were 
held  by  her  in  high  esteem.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  grounds 
consisted  in  the  trees  and  choice  shrubs  planted  there  by  Evelyn, 
and  on  which  in  the  *  Sylva  *  he  so  lovingly  dilates.  Here  were 
cedars  from  libanns,  and  mulberries  from  Languedoc.  The  arbor 
vitce  mingled  its  somber  tints  with  those  of  the  juniper  and  cypress 
that  sarronnded  the  grass  plots  with  an  impervious  barrier.  A 
plane  tree  spread  its  broad  shade  on  one  hand,  on  the  other  tbe 
ctestnut  reared  its  pyramids  of  milky  bloom.  The  dark,  polished 
masses  of  the  ilex  caaght  and  reflected  back  each  blink  of  sunshine, 
whilst  tall  hedges  of  alatemus  and  phillyrea  closed  in  the  parterre. 
Orange  trees  and  myrtles  perfumed  the  summer  evenings  with  their 
balmy  sighs;  the  crimson  flushed  pomegranate  flourished  in  the 
open  air ;  and  the  jasmine  led  its  snowy  wreaths  around  the  stone 
woik  of  the  house:  but  stately  beyond  all  was  seen  that  'glorious 
holly  hedge,  blushing  with  its  clusters  of  naturdl  coral'  Even  when 
these  were  wanting,  an  equivalent  might  be  found  in  the  transparent 
fruit  of  the  cornelian  cherry,  or,  better  still,  in  a  warm  grove  where 
a  store  of  mountain  ash  were  springing, '  of  singular  beauty,'  eon* 
trived  not  only  to  delight  the  eye,  but  to  soothe  the  ear;  for  thither 
were  multitudes  of  thrushes  attracted  by  the  scarlet  berries  that 
decked  the  boughs. 

The  house  was  enlarged,  'elegantly  set  off  with  ornaments,  and 
quaint  mottoes  at  most  turns.'  A  study,  laboratory,  and  ch^l, 
besides  servants'  ofSces,  were  added.  Bnt  the  best  reception-room, 
the  fairest  saloon,  was  without  the  walls,  carpeted  with  green  turf, 
and  canopied  with  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  For  the  garden  in 
those  days  was,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes, '  often  used  as  a  sort 
of  chapel  of  ease  to  the  apartments  within  doors,  and  afforded  op* 
portunitiea  for  the  society,  after  the  early  dinner  of  our  ancestors, 
to  enjoy  the  evening  in  the  cool  fragrance  of  walks  and  bowers* 
Hence  the  dispersed  groups  which  Watteaa  and  others  set  forth  as 
perambulating  the  highly  ornamented  scenes^  which  those  artists 
took  pleasure  in  painting.' 
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They  are  not,  however,  exactly  Wattean-like  figures  that  we  imag- 
ine as  auimating  the  walks  and  terraces  of  the  oval  garden,  which 
replaced  the  rode  orchard  that  formerly  stretched  hetween  the  house 
and  meadows.  Beneath  a  tall  cypress,  shorn  into  a  pyramid,  might 
be  seen  the  noble  form  of  the  ejected  rector  of  Uppingham — his 
calm  brow  unshadowed  by  the  faintest  cloud  of  gloom  as  he  surveys 
the  signs  of  affluence  and  enjoyment  that  surround  him — serenely 
content  under  poverty  and  neglect  Holding  in  his  hand,  and  gaz- 
ing upon  him  with  that  loving  veneration  with  which  children  ac* 
knowledge  the  presence  of  a  saint,  is  a  bright-faced  boy,  intelligent 
beyond  his  years :  his  gleaming  eyes,  his  lip  quivering  with  the 
eager  answer  that  springs  there  so  readily,  the  eloquent  blood  speak- 
ing in  his  cheek,  all  mark  him  as  one  not  long  destined  for  an 
inhabitant  of  this  lower  world.  ^  Ry  gentle  answer,  or  more  subtle 
query,  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  draws  on  his  young  companion  to  high 
and  holy  themes ;  all  the  time,  it  may  be,  thinking  sadly  of  a  little 
child  of  his  own — a  boy  who  had  lately  made  him  very  glad,  but 
for  whom  he  is  now  in  heaviness.  Or,  shrinking  like  some  delicate 
exotic  from  the  breath  of  evening  that  blows  fresh  from  the  river, 
Robert  Boyle  may  be  found  pacing  beneath  the  holly  hedge  with 
his  host,  where  they  converse  together  '  on  serious  thoughts  ab- 
struse.* Waiting  until  their  argument  is  concluded,  Mr.  Pepys 
looks  round  with  much  outward  respect,  but  with  some  secret  con- 
tempt, on  the  novelties  and  contrivances  by  which  he  is  surrounded ; 
— ^the  aviary,  where  the  old  Marquis  of  Argyle  took  the  turtle-doves 
for  owls ;  or,  the  glass  hives,  in  the  sunny  comer  by  the  herb  bed, 
sent  by  Dr.  Wilkins  from  Oxford.  Or,  we  may  imagine  amongst 
such  scenes  the  grave  brow  of  Lady  Ranelagh,  the  Hebrew  scholar 
and  student  of  prophecy,  contracting  with  incredulous  wonder  at 
the  strange  stories  told  her  by  a  tall,  graceful  cavalier,  looking  like 
a  Knight  of  King  Arthur's  Court,  and  talking  like  Baron  Mun- 
chausen. But  the  truth  of  one  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby's  marvelous 
narratives  (relating  to  a  remarkable  barnacle  goose  tree  flourishing 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey)  is  calmly  confirmed  by  Lady  Fanshawe,  who 
is  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  at  Sayes  Court  Then,  resuming  her 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Evelyn,  she  continues  her  description  of  that 
fair  garden  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  that  once  bloomed  near  Ware ; 
in  which  '  he  did  so  precisely  examine  the  tinctures  and  seasons  of 
his  flowers,  that  in  their  settings,  the  inwardest  of  those  that  were 
to  come  up  at  the  same  time,  should  be  always  a  little  darker  than 
the  utmost,  and  so  serve  them  for  a  kind  of  gentle  shadow,  like  a 
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piece  not  of  Nature  but  of  Art'  Bat  apart  from  these,  wandering 
amongst  the  flower  knots,  now  stooping  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  a 
tuberose,  now  pondering  over  the  marldngs  of  a  martagon  lily,  is 
Abraham  Cowley,  whose  love  for  ^  the  delicious  toil,'  in  which  he 
himself  so  delighted,  endeared  him  to  Evelyn,  whose  neighbor  he 
was.  With  pensive  wistfiilness  he  contemplates  the  scene  before 
him,  including  in  itself  his  utmost  worldly  desire — '  a  small  house 
and  a  huge  garden.'  It  may  be  the  first  idea  is  suggesting  itself  to 
his  mind  of  that  charming  Ode  in  which  he  has  commemorated  tlie 
felicity  of  his  friends : — 

'Hftppy  art  thou,  wImmb  God  doii  biMt 
Witk  tb«  fbU  Mm  of  iUm  owd  HappiatH 
And  happier  jat,  baeauM  thoa'rt  l>ltit 
With  Pmdaaoe,  how  to  dwoN  tba  hart : 
b  Books  aodGaiiaat  than  hart  pbc'd  aright  • 

(Thioga  which  than  well  doit  m^dontand* 
And  both  dort  oMko  with  thy  laboriooi  Baod) 
Thy  BoMa  inaoaanC  daligfat : 
Aad  in  thy  Tirtoooi  Wilh.  whaia  thov  agata  detk 
Both  PleararM  mora  rtfioM  and  twaat: 
TW  Ikiiert  Garden  in  her  Lookt, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wiMt  Booke. 
Oh !  who  woold  change  tbaea  aoft  and  aoUd  Joy% 
For  ompCy  Shows,  and  sensdeM  Noise ; 
And  al  which  rank  Aabitioo  breeds, 
Whieh  seen  soeh  beaataons  Flow*ia,  and  are 
poisonoas  weeds  1* 


But  turning  from  these  '  trim  walks  and  shady  alleys  green,'  to 
the  interior  of  the  mansion,  we  find  that  Sayes  Court,  small  as  its 
dimensions  appear  to  modem  notions,  for  some  time  accommodated 
two  families.  A  brother  of  Lady  Browne,  in  whose  care  it  had 
been  left  during  her  husband's  absence  at  the  court  of  France,  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  with  his  fiunily  for  nearly  three  years  after  it 
had  become  his  niece's  home.  Such  arrangements  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Indeed,  the  most  usual  plan  appears  to  have 
been  for  young  married  persons  to  live  for  some  years  with  the  rel- 
atives of  either  the  husband  or  wife.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle's 
brothers  and  sisters,  after  their  respective  marriages,  continued  to 
make  their  mother's  house  their  home.  The  father  of  Bulstrode 
Whitelocke  had,  as  part  of  his  wife  portion,  his  board  found  him 
gpratis  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  her  mother.  The  Countess  of  War^ 
wick,  in  her  autobiography,  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
dismay  with  which  her  mother-in-law  fled  from  her  approach ;  the 
poor  lady  having  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  Lady  Rich,  wife 
of  the  eldest  son, '  as  almost  to  have  come  to  a  resolution  of  never 
more  living  with  any  daughter-in-law.' 
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The  extreme  youth  of  the  parties  between  whom  marriages  were 
often  contracted,  rendered  such  a  castom,  in  many  cases,  quite 
necessary.  For  in  those  days  the  care  of  a  house  was  considered 
fiir  too  arduous  an  undertaking  to  be  committed  to  the  unpracticed 
hands  of  a  child-bride.  She  was  expected  to  take  on  herself  the 
goyemment,  as  well  as  to  accept  the  services,  of  those  who  attended 
on  her ;  and,  like  the  yirtuous  woman  in  the  Proverbs,  was  called 
on  *to  give  meat  to  her  household  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.' 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  truer  idea  of  fiunily  life  prevailing  then  than  that 
which  now  exists.  Far  from  being  regarded  as '  necessary  evils,'  serv- 
ants were  essentially  members  of  the  fiimily  they  served,  by  whom 
they  were  admitted  into  fiuniliar  intercourse,  and  of  whose  sympathy 
they  were  well  assured.  Instead  of  being  bound  as  hirelings  by 
mere  mercenary  considerations,  their  interests  became  identified 
with  those  of  their  employers,  who  always  superintended,  and  often 
shared  their  labors.  The  different  class  from  which  the  domestic 
servants  of  the  higher  ranks  were  taken,  rendered  easy  in  those 
days  what  would  be  less  practicable  in  these.  'There  was  then,' 
says  Bbhop  Heber,  'no  supposed  humiliation  in  offices  which  are 
now  accounted  menial,  but  which  the  peer  received  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  ''gentlemen  of  his  household,"  and  which  were  paid 
to  the  knights  or  gentlemen  by  domestics,  chosen  in  the  families  of 
their  own  most  respectable  tenants ;  whilst  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
middle  life  it  was  the  uniform  and  recognized  duty  of  the  wife  to 
wait  on  her  husband,  the  child  on  his  parents,  the  youngest  of  the 
fiunily  on  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters.^ 

Perhaps  in  some  respects  we  are  not  altogether  gainers  by  the 
progress  of  society. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  for  all 
her  threefold  title,  was  accustomed  to  divert  herself  by  familiar  con- 
versations with  her  servants,  looking  even  on  the  lowest  amongst 
them  as  her  humble  friends.  In  the  same  light  were  they  regarded 
by  the  gentle  Countess  of  Sufiblk,  of  whom  it  is  said, '  that  her 
servants  fared  not  the  worse  for  the  inferiority  of  their  stations ;  she 
was  as  tender  of  their  errors  as  she  was  of  those  of  her  friends.' 
She  would  endure  any  inconvenience  rather  than  suffer  them  by 
equivocation  to  excuse  her  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  company, 
or  to  seek  themselves  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  some  dis- 
tasteful duty.  The  unhappy  wife  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, who,  surviving  her  husband,  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
though  ruling  her  household  with  all  the  rigidity  that  might  be  an- 
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ticipated  from  her  aaoetic  natiue,  wm  yet  very  well  content  that  her 
servants  should  all  have  convenmt  sj^ri  and  recreation,  with  this 
proviso,  that  it  was  in  due  time  and  place.  Bat  there  was  no  idle- 
ness permitted  in  that  honse.  Her  gentlewomen  and  chambermaids 
were  kept  in  constant  employment  for  the  service  of  the  choich* 
Embroidery  and  laoe  work  fiUed  up  their  time.  To  rescue  the  rest 
of  the  establishment  from  the  devices  found  'for  idle  hands  to  do,' 
there  constantly  resided  in  the  house  a  person  skilled  in  caipet 
work,  to  whose  assistance  all,  who  found  themselves  with  a  spare 
half  hour  at  their  disposal,  were  sent.  We  may  imagiqe  the  vi|^- 
lance  required  to  enable  the  old  Countess  to  carry  out  these  arrange- 
ments. Very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  manners  of 
the  century  will  convince  us,  that  personal  superintendence  of  the 
household  was  considered  essentially  the  duty  of  the  lady  of  the 
honse.  That  it  would  be  well  if  in  the  present  day  such  a  convic- 
tion prevailed,  is  the  opinion  of  one  whose  words  can  not  fidl  to  be 
listened  to  with  respectful  attention.  *  Don't  imagine,'  says  Miss 
Nightingale,  'that  if  you,  who  are  in  charge,  don't  look  to  all  these 
things  yourself  those  under  you  will  be  more  careful  than  you  are* 
It  appears  as  if  the  part  of  a  mistress  now  is,  to  comphun  of  her 
servants,  and  to  accept  their  eicuses ;  not  to  show  them  how  there 
need  be  neither  complaints  made  nor  excuses.  It  is  often  said,'  she 
continues,  *  that  there  are  few  good  servants  now.  I  say  there  are 
few  good  mistresses  now.  •  •  .  They  seem  to  think  the  house  is  in 
charge  of  itself.  Hiey  neither  know  how  to  give  orders,  nor  how 
to  teach  their  servants  to  obey  orders,  that  is,  to  obey  intelligently, 
which  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  discipline.' 

When  a  fiimily  had  any  respect  for  religion,  the  domestics  were  aa 
seduonsly  trained  to  its  observances  as  the  children  of  the  house. 
The  weekly  or  monthly  catechist  attended  to  supply  religious  in- 
struction in  some  houses ;  in  others  the  servants  were  required  on 
Sunday  evening  to  repeat  all  they  could  remember  of  the  morning 
discourse.  Lady  Langham  used  to  call  her  maids  early  in  the 
morning,  that  she  might  be  sure  of  their  having  time  enough  for 
their  private  devotions,  before  she  required  their  %|ttendance  upon 
herself.  And  Lady  Alice  Lucy  was  accustomed  to  leave  her  own 
apartment  to  join  in  the  psalms  and  hymns,  with  which  her  men 
and  maids  tsed  to  make  the  old  halls  of  Charlecot  resound  at  nights 

As  we  should  count  up  a  lady's  accompUshmeots,  and  include 
logic  and  leather  work,  music  and  mathematics,  so  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  amongst  '  such  works  as  ladies  use  to  pass  their  time 
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withal/  enumerated: — 'Needleworks,  spinning  works,  preserving 
works,  as  also  baking,  and  cooking  works,  aa  making  cakes,  pies, 
puddings,  and  the  like.' 

After  the  RestomtioB  had  swept  ita  tide  of  dieaipatioii  and  dia- 
order  through  the  land,  Evelyn,  looking  back  with  regret  npon  the 
simple  manners  that  prevailed  in  his  younger  days,  and  which  were 
now  fast  &dittg  away,  thns  described  old-fiishioaed  country  life : — 
^  Men  courted  and  chose  their  wives  for  their  modesty,  frugafity^ 
keeping  at  home,  good  hoosewifery,  and  other  economical  virtues, 
then  in  reputation ;  and  the  young  damseh  were  taught  all  these  in 
the  country,  and  at  their  parents'  houses. 

'  Hie  virgins  and  young  ladies  of  thatgolden  age  (vexed  the  wool 
and  flax)  put  their  hands  to  the  spindle,  nor  disdained  they  the 
needle ;  were  obeeqnions  and  helpfol  to  their  parents,  instructed  in 
die  managery  of  the  family,  and  gave  presages  of  making  excellent 
wives.  Their  retirements  were  devout  and  reli^ous  books,  and 
their  recreations  in  the  distillatory,  the  knowledge  of  plants  and 
their  virtues  for  the  co»fort  of  their  poor  neighbors  and  use  of 
their  family,  which  wholesome,  plain  diet,  and  kitchen  physic  pre- 
•erved  in  perfect  health.' 

But,  that  attention  to  household  cares  was  not  of  necessity  op- 
posed to  more  inteUeetoai  porsnita  or  refined  tastes,  Mrs.  Ev^ljm 
also  gave  evidence.  The  illnstration  designed  by  her  for  her  hus- 
band's translation  of  Lucretius  proves  not  only  her  artistic  skill,  but 
the  sympathy  she  showed,  and  the  share  she  took  in  the  pursuits 
.that  gave  him  pleasure.  She  was  acquainted  with  both  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  and  of  her  enamel  and  other  paintings  Ralph 
Thoresby  speaks  with  great  admiration. 

Undoubtedly  her  French  education  gave  her  an  advantage  in  so- 
ciety over  her  countrywomen.  Their  defective  manners,  Evelyn, 
with  pathos,  deplored  as  he  contrasted  their  deficiency  in  '  assurance, 
address,  and  charming  discourse/  vrith  the  polished  ^damoselles^ 
amongst  whom  his  wife  had  passed  her  eaHy  youth.  In  society,  for 
tiie  most  part,  men  talked  together  on  topics  that  had  most  interest 
for  them.  Women,  consequently  declining  in  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion, fell  into  the  merest  gossip,  or  at  best  into  a  dull  discussion  of 
domestic  detaih.  Their  demeanor,  alternating  fK>m  an  extreme 
shyness  and  embarrassment  to  one  maiked  by  as  great  fiimiliarity 
of  behavior  and  address,  musA  have  been  not  a  little  startling  to  a 
person  inured  to  the  refined  conventionalitiee  and  the  stately  grace 
that  prevMled  in  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
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But  neither  courtly  accomplishments  nor  domestic  virtues  could 
shield  her  in  her  household  from  the  visitations  of  sickness  and 
death.  Her  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  an  infiint 
grandson  was  deep.  But  there  was  a  darker  day  yet  coming  on,  a 
bitterer  cup  yet  to  be  drained.  The  eldest  son,  Richard,  a  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  boy,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  parents ;  they 
beheld  in  him,  as  Dr.  Donne's  friends  related  of  his  childhood, '  one 
who,  like  Picus  Mirandola,  in  another  age,  was  rather  bom,  than 
made,  wise.'  When  an  in&nt  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  could 
perfectly  read  and  pronounce  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Gothic 
letters,  and  at  four  years  old  he  could  write  le^bly,  and  read  hand- 
writing. He  had  then  made  considerable  progress  in  French  and 
Latin,  had  a  strong  passion  for  Greek,  and  found  pastime  in  demon- 
strating the  problems  of  Euclid.  But  however  proudly  his  parents 
might  relate  such  achievements,  they  should  not  have  expected  their 
joy  to  be  long-lived.  Not  that  they  believed  themselves  guilty  of 
forcing  this  over  ripe  intellect  '  Let  no  man  think,'  says  Evelyn, 
*  we  did  crowd  his  spirit  too  full  of  notions.'  Yet  in  one  hour  he 
was  taught '  to  play  the  first  half  of  a  thorough  bass  to  one  of  our 
Church  psalms  upon  the  oigan.'  And  though  he  never  spent  more 
than  two  hours  a  day  in  study,  except  what  he  voluntarily  under- 
took besides,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  this  was  far  too  ample 
an  allowance  for  a  child  of  four^  years  old,  only  too  apt  to  learn,  and 
too  greedily  athirst  for  knowledge.  He  not  only  read  but  spoke 
French  accurately,  having  acquired  it  from  his  mother.  His  morn- 
ing prayers  were  repeated  in  that  language.  After  breakfast,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  always  used  a  Latin  prayer.  He  delighted  in  recit- 
ing George  Herbert's  poems ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  instinctively 
conscious  of  its  applicability  to  his  own  home,  his  favorite  psalm 
was,  ^Hcee  quam  bonum.^  He  learned  the  Church  Catechism  early ; 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  from  his  mother's  lips.  It  was  his  first  les- 
son each  morning ;  and  so  apt  a  pupil  was  he,  that  at  five  years  old 
he  gravely  told  his  father  that  he  held  his  godfathers  to  be  '  disen- 
gaged ;'  for  that,  as  he  himself  now  understood  what  his  duty  was, 
it  would  be  required  of  him,  and  not  of  them  for  the  future.  His 
was  that  angel  beauty,  seen  only  in  children  early  translated  hence 
— God's  image  and  superscription  visibly  stamped  upon  the  outward 
form,  enshrining  the  fair  soul  that  He  has  marked  for  Himself. 

He  was  seized  in  the  early  part  of  1658  with  an  attack  of  ague, 
and  the  fatal  conclusion  of  this  illness,  which  his  friends  would  &in 
have  hidden  from  themselves,  was  soon  apparent  enough  to  him. 
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He  chose  the  most  pathetic  psalms,  and  chapters  from  the  book  of 
Job,  and  read  them  aloud  to  his  maid,  as  applicable  to  his  own  case ; 
and  when  she,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  innocent  sufferer,  ex- 
pressed aload  her  pity  for  him,  he  told  her  with  quiet,  unquestion- 
ing submission,  that  ail  God's  children  must  suffer  aflGdction. 

An  aged  guide  of  soilla  has  declared  it  as  hie  experience,  that  to 
the  young  death  is  but  like  passing  from  one  room  to  another.  To 
this  child  the  angela  that  were  to  convey  him  to  Abraham's  bosom, 
dispelled  with  their  brightness  the  darkness  of  the  transit.  A  writer, 
who  himself  has  had  bitter  experience  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  refers  to  a  solemn  passage  of  De  Qnincey,  relating  to  the 
solitude  which  seems  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  appointed  for  us  all 
Applying  this  grave  thought  to  the  case  of  a  young  child,  he  con- 
tinues, *but  only  to  think  of  that  sweet  little  soul,  left  to  meet 
death  alone  1  Snatched  from  life,  from  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  all  the  charms  of  existence !  He  is  driving  out  now  through 
the  dear  scenes  that  he  loves,  but  next  week  ho  will  have  to  travel 
alone  beyond  the  stars  into  eternity.'  It  may  be  that  some  dim 
idea  of  this  loneliness  stirring  in  him,  caused  this  dear  child  with 
passionate  j>leadings  to  beseech  those  who  tended  him  to  die  with 
him ;  for  he  said  he  knew  he  should  not  live.  For  six  days  he  lan- 
guished in  great  suffering ;  but  the  day  before  his  death  he  called 
his  father  to  him,  and,  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  usual,  told 
him,  that  for  ail  he  loved  him  so  dearly,  he  should  give  his  house, 
and  land,  and  all  his  fine  things  to  his  brother  Jack ;  for  he  should 
have  none  of  them.  He  sought  the  prayera  of  those  around  him. 
•  •  .  So  in  pious  breathings  his  soul  passed  away,  to  follow '  the 
child  Jesus,  that  Lamb  of  God,  in  a  white  robe,  whithersoever  he 
goeth/  His  death  occurred  on  the  27th  of  January ;  it  was  not 
until  the  14th  of  February  that  Evelyn  eommunicated  his  loss  to 
Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  this  loss  was  followed  seven  weeks  later 
by  the  death  of  the  youngest  child  Geoige. 

The  merciful  severity  of  her  language,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  the  religious  element  in  the  education  of  her  children,  were  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
more  excellent  of  her  century.  Religious  instruction,  fiir  from  being 
confined  to  a  stated  lesson  imparted  in  a  short  hour  spared  from  ac- 
complishments, was  the  ground-work  on  which  the  whole  system 
rested.  Habits  of  self-restraint  were  early  enforced,  and  a  deep 
jiense  of  moral  responsibility  inculcated ;  for  a  careless,  thoughtlesa 
childhood  was  not  by  these  guides  of  yoj|t]id|^d  a.ii|i^rpm>ara- 
tion  for  a  godly  and  Christian  life,        /lir^  ,  ^S'J^  o  t  t.  xr 
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The  whole  system  of  early  tndAing,  at  this  time,  tended  strongly 
to  eradicate  that  frivolity  of  temper^  and  nnreality  of  tone,  which 
stunt  so  fatally  the  growth  of  all  moral  and  mental  excellence.  On 
the  other  hund,  it  especially  fostered  that  childlike  spirit  that  wins 
its  way  into  the  Eangdom  of  Heaven.  But  severity  did  not  neces- 
sarily  include  harshness,  even  if  sometimes  it  unfortunately  assumed 
that  form.  Children,  though  permitted  less  fimniliarity  of  address 
than  at  present^  were,  periiape,  admitted  to  still  more  constant  in- 
tercourse with  their  parents. 

In  £velyn*s  time,  it  is  true,  'colleges  of  young  gentlewomen,'  as 
he  termed  them,  existed  in  the  environs  ef  London.  But  generally 
female  education  was  not  only  conducted  at  home,  but  the  mother  was 
herself  the  chief  instructor  there.  For,  though  acceptiiig  assistance 
from  other  sources,  she  was  not  content  to  depute  her  highest  duty 
wholly  to  the  hands  of  another.  It  was  by  their  mother,  then,  that 
the  young  daughters  were  instructed  in  the  household  duties.  And, 
whilst  in  these  and  in  her  works  of  charity  they  contributed  their 
aid,  she  led  and  joined  in  their  devotions.  In  one  instance,  an  ora- 
tory was  added  to  the  nursery  lor  this  purpose.  Thus  at  the  mhag 
of  the  sun,  and  the  going  down  theroo^  the  incense  of  praise,  and 
the  pure  offering  of  in&nt  lips  ascended  an  acceptable  sacrifice  on 
high. 

Amongst  those  holy  homes  where  religion  was  nurtured,  and 
virtue  throve,  must  be  numbered  that  of  the  Evelyns.  Here,  as 
time  wore  on,  the  gaps  which  death  had  made  were  mercifully  filled 
up  again,  and  an  example  of  a  Christian  ^emiily  was  afforded  to  a 
degenerate  age.  Hence  one  of  its  members  briefly  but  forcibly 
described  it,  as  '  this  home,  where  we  serve  God  above  all  things.' 

But,  beside  the  wide  circle  of  their  acquaintance  having  con* 
neoted  them  with  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  personi^es  of  their 
day,  the  minuteneas  of  detail  into  which  Bvelyn  in  his  *  Diary '  has 
entered,  admits  us  into  a  frmiliarity  with  the  inmates  of  Sayes 
Court,  hardly  to  be  obtained  from  more  elaborate  biographies. 

And  it  is  as  presenting  a  pleasing  picture  of  an  English  home 
that  it  is  offered  in  illustration  of  domestic  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  What  Mrs.  Evelyn's  idea  of  a  woman's  duty  was,  and 
that  to  which  her  ovm  practice  conformed,  she  in  a  few  words  has 
told  us.  She  considered  'the  care  of  children's  education,  observ* 
ing  a  husband's  commands,  assisting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor, 
and  being  serviceable  to  her  friends,  of  sufficient  weight  to  employ, 
the  most  improved  capacities.* 
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ELIZABETH  8ADLER-WIFB  OF  REV.  DIL  WALKER. 

From  her  childhood  Elizabeth  Sadler  had  been  of  a  grave  and 
thoaghtfui  disposition.  She  was  intrasted  by  her  mother  as  her 
little  housekeeper,  and  her  father,  with  whom  she  was  an  especial 
favorite,  would  not  even  examine  the  accounts  she  kept  for  him,  so 
assured  was  he  of  her  accuracy,  and  her  prudent  expenditure.  In 
infancy  her  health  had  been  impaired,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  half  starved  by  the  nurse,  with  whom  she  had  been  placed  in 
the  country.  The  ailing  body  dimmed  the  luster  of  the  soul  with- 
in, and  lent  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  her  early  years ;  which,  as  she 
grew  older,  deepened  into  darker  dejection.  '  I  was,'  she  says, '  of 
a  pensive  nature — Qod  saw  it  good  that  I  should  bear  the  yoke  in 
my  youth.'  Childish  thoughts  weighed  upon  her  memory  as  though 
they  had  been  crimes  of  deepest  dye.  She  records,  though  with 
gratitude  for  her  deliverance,  how  having  been  once  sent  by  her 
mother  to  her  store-room  for  some  fruiti  she  took  up  an  apple  'good 
for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,'  bat  before  even  raising  it  to  her 
lips,  she  recognized  the  fault  to  which  she  was  tempted,  and  laid  it 
down  again  untasted.  On  another  occasion,  when  her  father  reproved 
her  for  an  improper  expression  which  she  had  been  reported  to  him 
as  having  employed  in  a  moment  of  anger,  in  the  agony  of  shame 
and  remorse,  aroused  by  his  rebuke,  she  denied  the  offense  with 
which  she  was  charged.  Deep  was  her  repentance,  and  nnfeigned 
her  abhorrence  of  this  falsehood,  into  which  she  had  been  betrayed. 
Even  in  after  years  it  was  bewailed  exceedingly ;  and  never  again 
to  her  dying  day  was  her  lips  sullied  by  an  untruth.  But  the  mind 
on  which  failings  like  these  weighed  with  the  sense  of  heavy  guilt 
was,  if  in  a  state  of  innocence,  not  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus  pre^ 
disposed,  when  mental  trials  of  a  peculiar  nature  assailed  her,  she 
fell  a  helpless  victim  beneath  their  power. 

Her  father  was  of  good  family  in  Stratfordshire,  who  entered  in 
business  for  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  a  druggist,  in 
London,  and  attained  wealth.  Of  his  country  tastes,  her  father  had 
always  retained  a  great  love  of  flowers.  His  shop  was  filled  with 
plants  in  bloom,  cheering  his  eye  in  the  intervals  of  business;  and 
at  times  these  treasures  were  transferred  to  the  parlor  windowk. 
above.  Thither  his  unhappy  daughter  would  steal  to  refresh  her 
weary  soul  with  their  '  calm  loveliness ;'  and,  gazing  one  day  on  a 
Chalcedon  Iris, '  full  of  the  impresses  of  God's  curious  workman- 
ship,' her  heart  was  suddenly  lifted  in  adoring  gratitude  to  Him  who 

had  so  clothed  it  with  beauty.    The  'Ancient  Mariner'  was  not 
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more  instantly  relieyed  of  his  accursed  harden  when  the  words  of 
blessing  broke  from  his  lips,  than  she  in  that  hour  from  the  blank 
wretchedness  of  Atheism.  But  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  and 
the  tumult  of  fancy  continued.  Sleep  forsook  her.  For  six  months 
she  was  never  conscious  that  she  slept.  Her  tears  became  her  meat 
day  and  night,  for  even  in  taking  necessary  nourishment  she  feared 
to  permit  herself  some  sinfhl  gratification. 

Becoming  alarmed  for  her  health,  her  father  tried  medical  skill 
without  any  perceptible  benefit.  But  change  of  scene  and  society, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  country  (at  Bamston)  restored  her  to  a  calm 
cheerfulness,  in  which  frame  of  mind  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Croydon,  who  became  deeply  interested  in  her 
case  and  in  herself.  On  one  of  his  *  consolatory  visits,'  he  found 
himself  alone  in  her  parlor,  and  whilst  he  walked  up  and  down 
there,  impatiently  expecting  her  appearance,  he  opened  a  lai^  folio 
Bible  that  lay  upon  a  desk,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  words : — 
*  House  and  riches  are  inheritance  of  fathers,  and  a  prudent  wife  is 
from  the  Lord.'  He  had  with  earnest  prayer  sought  direction  ia 
the  step  he  had  been  meditating,  and  with  such  a  confirmation  of 
his  purpose,  he  hesitated  no  longer.  Soon  afterward,  when  he  went 
to  buy  the  wedding-ring,  the  first  which  was  offered  to  him  had  in- 
scribed on  it  the  posy: — ^Joined  in  one,  by  Christ  alone T  He 
sought  no  further,  and  fortunately  the  ring  fitted  the  lady's  finger 
as  perfectly  as  the  motto  coincided  with  his  taste.  They  were  mar- 
tied  at  Hammersmith,  in  July,  1650. 

The  bride  sought  omens  of  her  future  fate.  '  The  morning  was 
lowering/  she  says, '  with  small  rain,  and  very  likely  to  be  a  wet 
day,  which  was  uncomfortable,  and  much  troubled  me :  but-,  recol- 
lecting myself,  my  thoughts  suggested  to- me,  what  is  the  matter  for 
these  clouds,  if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shine  through  them  on 
us  f  I  had  not  got  to  the  water  side,  and  into  the  boat,  but  the  sun 
expelled  the  clouds  to  my  comfort ;  it  broke  forth  and  shined  with 
that  vigor  and  splendor,  that  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  which 
had  great  impression  on  me,  I  do  not  know  that  the  sun  disappeared 
one  moment  that  day,  from  the  first  time  I  saw  it,  to  the  going  down 
of  it,  but  was  as  clear  and  bright  a  day  as  ever  my  eyes  beheld.* 
The  omen  prombed  truly  for  her  future.  '  Our  whole  married  life,' 
wrote  her  husband  forty  years  afterward, '  was  like  the  light  of  the 
morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds,  and 
as  clear  shining  after  rain.' 

They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  entirely  happy  in  each  other. 
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Wliere  thej  differed,  they  never  disagreed ;  and,  thongli  he  some- 
times reproved  her  for  maintaioing  her  own  opinion  too  tenaciously, 
he  had  the  candor  to  confess  that  she  was  generally  in  the  right. 
And  this,  though  her  conclusions  were  not  always  based  on  the 
orderly  chain  of  reasoning  apon  which  his  own  proceeded ;  as  in 
one  instance  he  relates :— * 

She  would  often  come  into  my  study  to  me,  and  when  I  have  asked  her,  what 
she  would  have,  she  would  replj,  *  Nothing,  my  dear,  but  to  ask  thee  how  thou 
doest,  and  see  if  thou  wantest  anj  thing,*  and  then,  with  an  endearing  smile, 
would  saj ,  'Dost  thou  love  me?*  to  which,  when  I  replied,  'Most  dearly;*  *I 
know  it  abundantly,*  she  would  answer, '  to  my  comfort,  but  I  love  to  hear  thee 
tell  me  so.*  And  once,  when  I  was  adding  the  reasons  of  my  love,  and  began, 
first,  for  conadence^  she  stopped  me  before  I  could  proceed,  as  she  was  very 
quick:  '  Ah,  my  dear,  I  allow  conscience  to  be  an  excellent  principle  in  all  we 
do,  but  like  it  worst  in  conjugal  affection.  I  would  have  thee  love  me,  not  be- 
cause thou  must,  but  because  thou  wilt,  not  as  a  duty,  but  delight  We  are 
prone  to  reluctate  against  what  is  hnposed,  but  take  pleasure  in  what  we 
choose.* 

From  autobiographical  memoranda  kept  by  herself,  and  not  seen 
by  any  eye  bat  her  own  daring  her  life,  her  husband  compiled  a 
memoir  of  Mrs.  Walker  after  her  death,  from  which  this  brief  ab- 
stract is  taken : — 

An  Old-fashioned  Christian  Woman, 

A  model  to  the  ladies  of  her  own  day,  she  would  hardly  meet  the  standard 
of  modem  requirements.  Dr.  Walker,  it  is  true,  endowed  s  free  school  at  Fy- 
field,  so  that  there  was  not  one  child  untaught  in  the  parish.  Yet  it  was  to  her 
own  children  that  Mrs.  Walker  was  especially  sedulous  in  imparting  Christian 
principles  and  usefhl  accomplishments.  She  theorized,  it  may  be,  but  little  upon 
the  want  of  thrift  and  management  amongst  the  lower  orders,  but  her  own 
house  was  ruled  with  diligence,  and  her  servants  vigilantly  superintended.  For 
she  both  directed  and  instructed  her  maids  in  '  cookery,  brewing,  baking,  dairy, 
ordering  linen,  in  which  her  neatness  was  curious,  and  such  like.*  Her  system 
of  almsgiving  may  not  have  been  very  elaborate  in  its  arrangement,  but  she 
would  rise  in  tlie  night  to  assist  a  neighbor  in  ackness.  She  made  herself 
feared  as  well  as  loved.  Madam  Walker,  standmg  up  in  her  pew  to  frown  down 
whisperers  in  the  sermon,  struck  awe  into  the  souls  of  her  hu8band*s  parishion- 
ers. But  as  many  prayers  were  offered  for  her  by  them,  as  though,  to  use  their 
own  words,  'she  was  a  queen.*  Brought  up  as  she  had  been  in  a  town,  the 
control  of  a  countiy  mSnage  would,  it  was  augured  by  her  friends,  be  likely  to 
&U  in  her  hands.  But,  neither  despising  the  difficulties  that  awaited  her,  nor 
despairing  of  overcoming  them,  she  soon  mastered  all  the  necessary  deteils  of 
her  duties,  and  belied  the  unfavorable  previsions  that  had  been  formed. 

The  early  dawn  found  her  engag^  in  prayer,  and  after  this  dedication  of  the 
day  to  God,  at  six  o*clock  she  called  her  maids,  heard  them  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  then  herself  superintended  theu*  labors;  for  'though  she  was 
neither  her  own  cook,  nor  dairy-maid,  yet  was  she  always  clerk  of  her  little 
kitehen.*  She  afterward  occupied  herself  with  her  needle  until  the  hour  of 
family  prayer,  at  which  all  the  laborers  on  the  fiirm,  as  well  as  the  household 
servants,  were  assembled ;  and,  if  any  worked  by  the  piece  instead  of  the  day, 
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•he  iQa^Q  np  to  them  hy  an  IncBeaM  of  f^Tment  wbal  the^  had  loat  in  tune. 
The  aAerpoon  she  divided  between  vi^tin^  the  popr  aod  inatracting  her  chil- 
dren ;  of  whom  onlj  two  daughter  Bunrived  their  childhood.  The  a^^complish- 
mente  in  which  they  excelled  maj  excite  a  smile  in  the  elivea  of  pur  Indies' 
Colleges,  bat  thej  were  those  with  which  Hilton  endowed  the  *  daughter  of  God 
and  man,  aooomplished  Eve^'  whan  4n  the  bowera  of  Bden  she  culled  the  berrj 
and  crashed  the  grape  in  preparation  for  her  ange|io  guMt  They  learnt  ftom 
their  mother  'wliate^ei?  mighi^  fit  them  ihr  4MniJlj  employments;*  for  she  was 
ambiUooa  to  impart  to  them  all  her  own  mora  lately  aequirad  knowledge ;  and 
*  whatever  required  more  art  or  curiosity  for  the  doeet  or  the  parlor,  as  preserv- 
ing, drawing  spirits  in  an  alembic  or  cold  still,  pastry,  angeloU^  and  other  cream 
cheese,  of  which  she  made  many,  both  for  hon^e  use  and  to  pieaent  to  lriend% 
--H>n  her  daughters  she  imposed  these  matters,  to  perfect  them  by  practice,  la 
what  she  had  so  accurately  taught  them.'  She  rivaled  Mrs.  Primrose  herself  in 
her  gooseberry  wme,  reserved  for  the  entertainment  of  her  friends  of  higher 
lank  i  and  for  the  cider,  iRhicb  W!on  s^h  high  encomiiuM  ibom  their  acquaint- 
ance, she  would  never  allow  her  husband  the  smallest  credit: — *Bi8  cider!'  she 
would  between  jest  and  eameet  reply,  *  His  my  cider.  I  h^ve  all  the  pains  and 
care^  and  he  hath  all  the  praise,  who  ^ever  meddles  wi^  it' 
«  Lest  aU  thia  household  lore  should  be  lost  to  her  desce^fUintS)  she  cawied  hiyr 
daughters  to  transcribe  her  beet  recipes  *for  things  which  ^ere  curipui^  bujt 
especially  for  medicines,  with  directions  how  to  use  them.'  I^or  she  was  skilled 
both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon ;  and  one  of  her  sisters  being  married  to  a  phy- 
sician in  London,  she  gained  from  him  many  valuable  hints,  besides  what  she 
acquired  for  herself  from  the  study  of  Culpepper  and  other  authorities.  Part 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  vi8itU)g  the  sick,  and  in  preparing  the  '  distilled 
waters,  syraps,  oils,  ointments^  and  salves,'  with  which  her  closet  was  more 
Ihlly  furaished  than  many  a  country  shop.  And  both  in  their  preparation  and 
distribution  her  daughters  were  expected  to  lend  their  aid.  A  portion  of  their 
time  was,  besides,  employed  in  needlework ;  and  in  this  branch  of  their  educar 
tion  their  mother,  though  she  was  as  well  skilled  as  if  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  convent,  was  always  assisted  by  a  servant^  whom  she  had  herself  trained 
lor  the  purpose.  But,  aa^  lar  as  possible,  she  kept  her  children  under  her  own 
guidance ;  though  she  had  a  foreign  master  residing  in  the  house  for  a  time,  to 
teach  them  languages,  and  they  received  lessons  occasionally  in  singing  and 
writing  from  other  instractors.  They  were  taught  to  read  as  soon  as  thej 
oould  speak,  and  their  mother  devoted  much  care  to  make  good  readers  o( 
them.  In  this  attainment  slie  excelled ;  and  to  the  skillful  modulation  of  her 
voice,  and  to  her  judicious  emphasis  in  reading,  Dr.  Walker  gives  high  praise^ 
This  accomplishment  is  now  but  little  prized.  Yet  the  author  of  *  Friends  in 
Council '  has  declared  it  as  his  conviction,  that '  most  mothers  could  hardly  der 
TOte  tliemselvea  to  a  more  important  thing  in  the  education  of  their  children 
than  teaching  them  to  n^ad.' 

For  the  use  of  her  children,  when  very  young,  Mrs.  Walker  composed  an 
easy  First  Catechism.  Bat  when  they  could  say  the  Church  Catechism  per- 
fectly, they  were  called  upon  to  repeat  it  in  church,  that  *  the  meaner  sort  might 
be  ashamed  not  to  send  their  children,  and  the  poor  children  might  be  quick- 
ened and  encouraged  by  their  example  and  company.' 
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The&r  mother  was  aoeustomed  to  g(iye  them  a  little  relrard  in  money  fiyr  anj 
peahns  or  chapters  oat  of  the  Bible,  which  thej  committed  to  memory.  This 
was  leas  to  incite  them  to  learn,  thah  that  thej  might  by  their  diligence  have 
something  of  their  own  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  in  charity.  And  that  the 
praetioe  of  benevolence  might  abide  in  thekn  with  the  fbroe  of  early  habit,  the 
beggar  at  the  door  was  inraifably  rriieved  bj  the  hand  of  one  or  other  of  the 
children. 

In  the  evening  they  always  aocompAnied  their  mother  to  their  Other's  study 
forrdigious  histmction.  When  they  were  dlsmitaed  the  husband  and  wifb 
ittiited  in  prayer;  iifler  this  she  wouM  hetaelf  Wxig  hhn  his  evening  meal — a 
service  which  she  never  allowed  a  domestic  to  perlbrm  for  her,  *  because  she 
Would  not  lose  the  pleasure  and  satis&ction  of  ezpressibg  her  tender  and  en- 
deared ailbction.'  For  herself  a  veiy  slight  repast  sufficed ;  as  her  abstemious* 
ileas  was  00  great  that  dinner  was  the  only  meal  of  which  she  regularly  partook. 
The  whole  of  Friday  she  spent  ih  religious  retirement,  and  this  day  she  gave 
up  to  her  maids  lor  their  own  work,  and  that,  if  they  pleased,  they  might  em* 
ploy  more  time  in  pMyer  and  devotion.  An  hour  in  the  evening  before  fiunily 
prayer  she  dedicated  to  their  faistiHictiOta,  and  rewarded  them  With  fitUe  presents 
to  encouhige  them  ih  learning  the  lessons  s&t  them.  She  gave  to  each  of  them 
also  a  Bible  as  soon  as  they  could  use  it,  Uie  book  being  'of  double  the  price 
ibr  which  she  might  have  bought  it'  One  Of  her  rules  was  always  to  buy  th^ 
best  of  every  thing,  yet  she  was  hot  aboVe  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  making  a 
bargain ;  except  When  the  persoh  of  whom  she  bought  was  poor,  when  she  in- 
variably gave  the  fhll  pric6  asked,  whatever  it  was.  After  family  prayer,  and 
whilst  Aq  was  preparing  to  rettre  to  rest,  ofae  of  her  iliaids  read  to  her  a  chap^ 
ter  in  the  Bible;  and  the  day,  opened  with  prayer,  was  closed  with  praise. 
And  thus 

*THe  ItfTial  tomd^  th*  eofnaMRi  t4ik,' 

became  to  her,  indeed,  a  path  by  which  God^s  loving  Spirit  led  her  forth  into 
the  land  of  righteousness. 

Such  was  Iter  ordinary  course  of  life,  except  when  Sunday  brought  relief 
ftom  its  monotony,  and  rest  from  its  labors.  Great  was  the  contrivance  exer- 
cised by  her  during  the  week,  that  no  worldly  business  should  encroach  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  '  Her  maids  were  never  allowed  to  make  a  cheese  that 
day ;  and  she  would  seldom  use  the  coach  to  carry  her  to  church  except  in  ex- 
tremity of  way  and  Weather.*  Though  none  gave  a  warmer  welcome  to  her 
fiiends  on  other  days,  yet  on  .this,  if  any  uninvited  intruded  themselves,  she 
escaped  as  soon  as  she  could  With  civility  fVom  their  company.  Kany  a  sick 
neighbor,  however,  she  cheered  with  a  Sunday  Visit  in  the  interval  between  the 
services.  When  she  walked  to  church  she  was  always  accompanied  by  all  her 
servants,  'that  they  might  hot  stay  loitering  idly  at  home  or  by  the  way.'  In 
the  evenmg  she  gathered  her  family  round  her  for  religious  instruction. 

So  from  week  to  week  her  life  glided  quietly  on,  varied  occasionally  by  friendly 
visits  given  and  received,  by  a  journey  to  Tunbridge  wells  every  summer,  and 
by  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  when  the  whole  parish,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  were  feasted  for  three  days  at  the  Rectory.  On  the  anniversary  of  their 
Wedding-day  Dr.  and  llr&  Walker  entertained  their  neiglibors  of  higher  degree ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick*s  family  was  generally  included  amongst  their  guests. 
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On  one  occasion  '  three  coroneted  heads,  and  others  of  best  qoalitj,  next  to 
nobility/  were  numbered  in  the  company.  For  this  feast  the  venison  was 
always  supplied  from  Lees  Priory.  On  the  table  there  was  conspicuously 
placed  a  dish  of  pies,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Walker,  their  number  correspondiog 
with  the  years  of  her  married  life.  On  the  last  anniversary  a  perfect  pyramid 
appeared — thirty-nine  in  one  dish,  all  *made,'  as  we  are  told,  *  by  the  hand 
which  received  a  wedding-ring  so  many  years  before.* 

On  the  day  following  this  and  other  entertainments,  the  door  used  to  be  be- 
sieged by  persons  who  sought  advice  and  remedies  for  invalids.  Their  peculiar 
maladies  were  well  understood  by  Mrs.  Walker,  who  used  to  send  home  the 
Applicants  well  supplied  with  a  store  of  good  things,  which  slie  used  laughingly 
to  assure  them  would  cure  all  their  ailments.  8he  would  herself  send  for  those 
too  modest  to  employ«the  rute  which  their  neighbors  found  so  successful ;  and 
she  did  not  let  them  on  this  account  lose  their  share  in  the  feast  The  remains 
of  it,  after  the  household  servants  and  laborers  had  had  their  share,  were  thus 
entirely  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

This,  perhaps,  was  a  more  expedient  mode  of  obeying  the  Gospel  directions 
ibr  feasting,  than  by  inviting  rich  and  poor  to  the  same  table:  though  the  com- 
mand, as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Christmas  literally  fulfilled ;  no  difference  at  that 
time  being  apparantly  made  in  their  reception.  The  children  alone  were  placed 
at  a  table  by  themselves ;  and  when  the  parents  proffered  excuses  for  bringing 
them,  Mrs.  Walker  would  tell  them  that  she  loved  to  have  them  about  her : — 
'  They  are  as  welcome  as  yourselves,  though  you  be  very  welcome.' 

To  the  parishioners  of  Fyfield  her  hand,  indeed,  was  always  open.  The  rent 
of  a  small  farm,  worth  £19  a  year,  was  given  to  her  by  her  husband ;  and  be- 
sides this,  what  by  her  thrift  she  could  spare  fh>m  the  profits  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  their  own  farm,  after  supplying  the  famOy,  was  added  to  her  little 
store,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  £23  in  the  year.  Every  half  year  on  re- 
ceiving her  rent  she  laid  aside  nine  and  sixpence  in  her  *poor  man's  box '  for 
lesser  alms ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  her  cliarities  in  the  year  exceeded  the 
half  of  what  she  received,  as  she  rarely  spent  more  than  seven  or  eight  pounds 
upon  herself.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Walker  proudly  avers,  she  was  always  well  dressed, 
though  she  never  appeared  but  in  black ;  and  was  as  exquisitely  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  her  own  apparel  as  she  expected  her  daughters  to  be  in  their&  She 
used  to  tell  them  that  this  wss  in  some  measure  '  a  sign  and  evidence  of  inward 
purity ;  and  that  though  all  neat  people  were  not  good,  yet  almost  all  good 
people  were  neat*  What  she  might  have  lavished  upon  herself  she  preferred  • 
to  impart  to  others.  If  she  was  simply  attired,  her  poor  neighbors  were  all  the 
more  comfortably  clad.  She  had  wool  spun  and  made  up  into  doth,  which  was 
afterward  converted  into  clothing  for  them ;  and  on  the  birth  of  every  infant  in 
the  parish  the  mother  was  presented  with  a  blanket ;  so  that  we  may  well  be- 
lieve the  assurance  of  one  poor  woman,  who  told  her  that  she  never  woke  in 
the  night  without  praying  for  her.  She  found  work  fbr  any  who  were  in  need 
of  it,  though  she  might  not  require  their  services;  and,  whilst  supplying 
nourishment  for  the  body,  she  did  not  withhold  food  for  the  mind.  She  gave 
away  a  great  many  books  in  the  ooufBe  of  the  year;  and,  until  a  fVee  school 
was  opened  in  the  parish,  she  herself  paid  for  the  schooling  of  several  poor 
children. 
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IfBS.  LUCT  APSLBT  HUTOHIKSOK. 

UsB.  HuTOHiKSON,  whoee  Memoir  of  ber  husband,  Col  John  Hatchinson,  baa 
oommended  ber  zuune  as  well  aa  bia  to  the  keeping  of  Eogliah  llteratare,  was 
bom  in  1620  in  the  Tower  of  London,  of  which  her  lather,  Sir  Allan  Apsley, 
waa  governor.  In  the  fragment  of  her  'Life,'  found  in  1806,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jeara  after  her  death,  with  the  Memoirs  of  that  manlj,  Yirtuous,  and  hon- 
orable man,  to  whom  she  waa  married  in  1638,  written  for  her  own  consolation, 
and  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  she  speaks  of  her  parents  and  education 
aa  follows: — 

My  father  had  great  natural  parts,  but  waa  too  actiye  in  his  youth  to  stay 
the  heightening  of  them  by  study  of  dead  writings,  but  in  the  living  worka  of 
men's  oonvensation,  he  soon  became  so  skillful  that  he  n^er  was  mistaken,  but 
where  his  own  goodness  would  not  let  him  give  credit  to  ihe  evil  he  discovered 
in  others.  He  was  a  moat  indulgent  husband,  and  no  leas  kind  to  his  chiklren. 
He  waa  fiither  to  all  hia  prisoners,  sweetening  with  moat  compaasionate  kind- 
ness their  restraint,  that  the  affliction  of  a  prison  was  not  felt  in  his  day&  He 
waa  severe  in  the  regulating  of  hia  family,  so  far  as  not  to  endure  the  least  im- 
modest behavior,  or  dresa,  in  woman  under  hia  roof.  There  waa  nothing  he 
hated  more  than  an  insignificant  gallant  that  could  only  make  hia  legs,  and 

Elume  himself)  and  court  a  lady,  but  had  not  brains  enough  to  employ  himself 
1  things  more  suitable  to  man's  nobler  sex. 

My  mother  laid  out  most  [of  her  noble  allowance  of  £300  a  year]  in  pibua 
and  charitable  usea  Sir  Wfuter  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Ruthin  being  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  and  addicting  themselves  to  chemistiy,  she  suflidred  them  to  make  their 
experiments  at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the  poor  prisoners,  and 
partly  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  experiments,  and  the  medicines  to  help 
such  poor  people  as  were  not  able  to  seek  physicians.  By  these  means  she 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  skill,  whidi  waa  very  profitable  to  many  all  her  lifei 
She  was  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  other  prisoners  that  came  into  the 
Tower,  as  a  mother.  The  worship  and  service.of  God,  both  in  her  soul  and. her 
bouse,  and  the  education  of  her  children,  was  her  principal  care.  She  was  most 
diligent  in  her  private  readiog  and  devotlona. 

By  the  time  I  waa  four  years  old  I  read  English  perfectly,  and  having  a  great 
memory,  I  was  carried  to  sermons ;  and  while  I  was  young  could  remember 
and  repeat  them  exactly.  I  was  taught  by  my  nurse,  a  French  woman,  to 
speak  French  and  English  as  early  as  I  could  speak  any  thing.  When  I  waa 
about  aeven  years  old  I  began  with  private  tutors  in  languagea,  musics  dancing, 
writing,  and  needlework;  but  my  genius  was  quite  abetruae  fiiom  all  but  my 
book,  and  that  I  was  so  eager  of,  that  my  mother  thinking  it  prejudiced  my 
health,  would  moderate  in  it  My  father  would  have  me  learn  Latin,  and  I  was 
so  apt  that  I  outstripped  my  brothers  who  were  at  school  As  for  music  and 
dancing;  I  profited  very  little  in  them,  and  would  never  practice  my  lute  or 
harpsichord  but  when  my  masters  were  with  roe;  and  for  my  needle,  I  abso- 
lutely hated  it.  Living  in  the  house  with  many  persons  that  had  a  great  deal 
of  wit,  and  very  profitable  serious  discourses  being  fVequent  at  my  father's 
table,  and  in  my  mother's  drawing-room,  I  waa  very  attentive  to  all,  and  gath- 
ered up  things  that  I  would  utter  again. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  husband  embodies  the  ideal  of  Words- 
worth's Happy  Warrior^  more  nearly  than  moat  of  the  biatoricaDy  great  char- 
acters of  English  history,  and  ber  own  character  and  conduct,  in  sharing  his 
counsels  and  hazards,  and  ministering  to  his  wants  in  prison,  as  unoonaciously 
portrayed  in  the  narrative,  axalts  our  idea  of  the  domeatw  training  of  the  period 
in  which  she  lived,  as  well  as  of  republican  and  puritan  manners  generally. 
Wa  can  find  few  f ooh  chaiacteri  in  our  reading  of  andent  or  modem  history. 
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THE  BOTLB  FAMILT. 

BiCHARD  BoTLB,  tbo  foQiider  of  the  boose  of  Cork  and  Orreiy,  and  known  as 
the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  in  1566  at  Canterbury,  of  a  good  but  not 
wealthy  familjr.  After  studying  at  Cambridge  and  Middle  Temple,  he  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  seek  his  fortune.  And  in  the  internal  distractions  and  con- 
fiscations of  that  unhappy  country,  by  siding  with  the  English  government  and 
the  Protestant  party,  he  bought  confiscated  estates,  introduced  English  Protest* 
ant  laborers;  enjoyed  public  office,  was  knighted,  made  Tiscount  Dungarven  and 
Earl  of  Cork  in  1620,  and  in  1631  Lord  High  Treasurer; — rich  with  the  spoils 
of  party  and  sect,  and  the  lather  of  fourteen  chQdren,  he  purchased  an  estate 
at  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  died  in  1644. 

His  serenth  son,  the  Honorable  Robert  Bo^lt,  bom  at  Usmore,  Waterford, 
1626,  inherited  the  eitate  of  Stalbridge,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Koyal 
Soeiety,  of  tba  B<^le  Lecture^  and  promoter  of  seience.    He  died  in  1692. 

Lady  Bandagh, 

Lady  Baoelagh,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  enjoyed 
Ihe  repotation  of  fine  scholarship,  which  then  meant  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  the  higher  credit  of  a  doer  of  good, 
is  thus  described: — 

*6be  employed  her  whole  time,  interest,  and  estate  in  doing  good  to  others; 
•nd  as  her  great  ondentanding  and  the  yast  esteem  she  was  in  made  all  per* 
Sonsy  in  their  sereral  turns  of  greatness,  desire  and  ralue  her  fliendship,  so  she 
gave  herself  a  dear  title  to  use  her  mtereet  with  them  for  the  senrice  of  othen^ 
by  thisy  that  she  never  made  any  advantage  of  it  to  any  design  or  end  of  her 
own.  She  was  contented  with  what  slie  had,  and,  though  she  was  twice 
stripped  of  it,  she  never  moved  on  her  own  account,  but  was  the  general  inter- 
OQSBor  for  all  persons  of  merit,  or  in  want  This  had  in  her  the  better  grace^ 
and  was  both  nx>re  Christian  and  more  eff'ectual,  because  it  was  not  limited 
within  any  narrow  compass  of  parties  or  relations.  When  any  party  was  de- 
pressed she  had  credit  and  zeal  enough  to  serve  them,  and  she  employed  that 
so  effiectually,  that  in  the  next  turn  she  had  a  now  stock  of  credit,  which  she 
laid  out  wholly  in  that  labor  of  love  in  which  she  spent  her  life.  She  divided 
her  charities  and  her  IKendships,  her  esteem  as  well  as  her  bounty,  with  the 
truest  regard  to  merit  and  her  own  obligations,  without  any  difference  made  on 
account  of  opinion.  She  had  a  vast  reach  both  of  knowledge  and  apprehension, 
an  qniveraal  afikbility  and  easiness  of  acoese;  a  humility  that  descended  to  the 
neanest  persons  and  concerns^  and  an  obliging  kindness  and  readiness  to  advise 
those  who  had  no  ocoasion  of  any  fiirther  assistance  from  her;  and,  with  all  these 
and  many  other  excellent  qualities,  she  bad  the  deepest  sense  of  religion,  and 
the  most  constant  turning  of  her  thoughts  and  disconrses  that  way,  that  was 
known  perhaps  In  that  age. 

*It  was  Lady  Raaelagh's  suggestion  that  Waller  wrote  his  "  Divine  Poems.** 
Rachel,  Lady  Rnssel,  speaks  of  her  letters  as  affording  inatmction  for  a  wlxde 
life,  and  noorishmenl  for  many  days.  Her  name  also  appears  fteqoently  in 
Svelyn*s  ^^Diaij  and  Correspondenoe;**  and  between  her  fomily  and  his  wifo's 
there  was  some  eoonection.  But  she  wonld  not  have  foiled,  even  without  thi% 
to  be  numbered  ancs^  their  friendsi  foom  the  oironmstanee  of  her  brother^ 
Robert  Boyle,  rssidhig  with  her  in  her  house  in  Fall  MaU. 
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IMj  Marj  Bq^le  (Ooantooi  of  Warwick)  was  the  MVentb  daughter  of  Iti6h<> 
afd  Bojle,  and  waa  narried  to  Gharlea  Bioh,  who  becama  by  tlio  death  of  bit 
brother  Karl  of  Warwklk.  Thia  marriage  grew  o«t  of  tlie  complicated  arrange* 
moDta  bj  which  the  new  nobility  achieved  by  talent  and  weidth,  honeetiy  or  di»« 
honeetly  acquired  by  plebeians,  ere  «lHed  with  the  old,  which  has  become 
impoverished  by  idleneas  and  dissipation.  Lady  liary  Boyle  had  been  assigned 
by  her  ambitious  fiatfaer  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  Uhe  son  of  my  Lord  Somebody,  who 
afterward  became  Earl  of  Kobody/  but  she  took  a  tkiicy  to  Mr.  Rich,  who  waa 
young,  gay,  and  handsome,  bnt  whose  sult^  behig  a  younger  son,  was  not  e&« 
couraged  by  the  father.  When  the  fiunily  moved  to  London,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork's  third  son  (who  afterward  besaine  Lord  Shannon)  to  a 
daughter  of  Lady  Stafford,  by  her  first  husband,  Sir  Robftt  Kfliigrew,  the  sull 
prospered  wilh^  the  daughter,  who,  to  her  &ther's  uigent  demand  that  she 
should  marry  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  not  Mr.  Rich,  replied,  'that  she  did 
acknowledge  a  very  great  and  particular  kindness  for  Mr.  Rich,  and  desired 
them,  with  my  humble  duty  to  my  fatlier,  to  assure  him  that  I  would  not  maiTf 
him  without  liis  consent,  but  that  I  was  resolved  not  to  mairy  any  other  perKm 
\A  the  world;  and  that  I  hoped  my  father  would  be  pleased  to  consent  to  my 
baring  Mr.  Rich,  to  whom,  I  was  sure,  he  could  have  no  other  objection,  but 
that  he  was  a  younger  brotlier;  for  he  was  descended  fVom  a  vefy  great  and 
honorable  family,  and  was  in  the  opinion  of  all  (as  well  as  mine)  a  vefy  deserv- 
iug  perwn,  and  I  desired  my  fother  would  be  pleased  to  consider,  I  only  should 
suflbr  by  the  smallness  of  his  fortune,  whidi  I  very  contentedly  chose  to  do, 
and  shotthl  judge  myself  to  be  much  more  happy  wHh  his  small  one^  than  with 
the  greatest  without  him.' 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  Ridi  in  1641,  and,  although,  a  light-hearted,  self* 
wined,  careless  girl,  she  had  force  of  character,  and  under  proper  guidance  wiB 
capable  of  attaining  high  excellence.  That  guidance  was  not  withheld,  and  in  her 
sister.  Lady  Ranelagh,  she  saw  and  confessed  the  power  and  beauty  of  holiness. 
In  the  death  of  her  flither  and  her  eldest  child,  her  attention  was  seriously  ar^- 
rested  to  religious  subjects^  on  which  she  sought  counsel  ih>m  Br.  Walker,  the 
domestic  chaplain  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

To  gain  uninterrupted  leisure  for  religknis  contemplation  was  not  easy.  To 
obtain  it  she  made  for  herself  a  solitude  and  a  sanctuary  amidst  the  grounds  that 
surrounded  her  home^  the  old  Priofy  of  Leea  These  were  ikmed  for  their 
beauty.  The  park  had  been  indosed  ss  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  And 
in  1343  the  Prior  of  Lees  brought  himself  into  trouble  by  a  frrther  indosure,  ai 
well  as  by  hunting  in  the  forest  without  warrant  From  the  hands  of  the 
churchmen  it  passed  into  those  of  Sir  Richard  Rksh,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  built  theM 
a  noble  bride  manskm.  It  consisted,  we  are  told,  *of  two  oourts,  an  outer  and 
an  hiner  qne,  the  latter  of  whteh  toward  the  girden  was  Aced  with  ilreestone.* 
*That  delicious  Lees*  was  the  title  bestowed  by  Robert  Boyle  on  his  sister's 
home.  And  a  Mend  of  the  Eail  of  Warwksk  tokl  him,  that  *  he  had  good  ra^ 
son  to  make  sure  of  heaven ;  as  he  would  be  a  great  loser  in  changing  so  chanA" 
ing  a  place  for  helL' 

'There  is  no  garden  well  contrived  that  has  not  Enodi's  walk  in  it,'  observet 
Ohsrles  Howe,  in  one  of  his  quaint  meditations.    Such  to  Lady  Mary  was  the 
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Wilderness,  a  long  grore  with  an  art>or  in  it  Here  slie  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  fresh  hours  of  the  earlj  morning;  and  in  this  beloved  resort '  hearts- 
ease,' as  she  was  wont  to  designate  prayer,  abounded  for  her  at  all  times.  In 
addition  to  these  private  exercises,  she  *  regularly  and  devoutly  observed  all  the 
orders  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  liturgy  and  public  service,  which  she 
fiuled  not  to  attend  twice  a  day  with  exemplary  reverence.'  In  her  diary  she 
speaks  of  having  attended  family  prayer  in  the  chapel,  'namely,  the  Common 
Prayer.'  This  was  generally  used  in  fiunily  worship^  in  preference  to  other 
forms.  Thus^  when  its  use  was  prohibited,  Owen  Pdltham  drew  up  a  form  of 
prayer  for  morning  and  erening  to  be  substituted  for  It  in  the  Countess  of 
Thomond*8  family. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Warwick,  his  brother  Charles  mherited  both  his  titles 
and  estates.  This  change  devolved  on  her  the  care  of  three  orphan  daughters 
of  the  late  Earl,  for  whom  she  felt  a  mother's  affection,  and  on  whom  she  be- 
stowed a  mother's  care.  How  she  catechized,  advised,  and  instructed  them,  is 
constantly  noted  in  her  '  Diary.'  One  of  these  entries  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest: — 

'After  dimmer,'  she  wrote^  'I  heard  my  Lady  Essex  repeat  the  sermon;  and 
did  with  all  the  awakening  considerations  I  could,  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to 
be  strictly  religious.  Whilst  I  was  endeavoring  to  move  her  heart,  Gk>d  was 
pleased  to  move  mine,  and  to  enable  me  to  speak  to  her  with  many  tears ;  •  and 
when  she  was  gone  from  me  to  make  me  pour  out  my  heart  in  prayer  to  Qod 
tor  mercy  for  her,  and  her  two  sisters.' 

The  manner  in  which  her  time  was  spent  at  Lees  is  described  by  Dr.  Walker: 
•— '  She  usually  walked  two  hours  daily  in  the  morning  to  meditate  alone ;  in 
which  Divine  art  she  was  an  accomplished  mistress.  After  this  consecrating 
of  the  day,  with  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  meditations,  a  short  dress-  ' 
ing  time,  and  ordering  her  domestic  affiurs,  or  reading  some  good  book,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  morning  till  chapel  prayers,  torn  which  she  waa 
never  absent,  and  at  which  she  waa  ever  reverent,  and  a  devout  example  to 
her  whole  family.'  In  the  evening  she  was  accustomed  to  retire,  in  order  to  re- 
call, and  note  in  her  '  Diary,'  her  course  of  life  during  the  past  day.  But  when 
her  husband's  fiuling  health  deprived  her  of  this  season  of  leisure,  she  contrived 
by  early  rising  to  gain  some  hours  of  the  quiet  silent  morning  for  the  fulfillment 
of  this  work.  The  portion  of  her  '  Diary '  which  has  been  published,  is  mainly 
a  record  of  her  spiritual  emotions^  and  mental  conflicts ;  and  is  an  abridgment 
made  from  the  original  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodrooffe,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Walker  as  domestic  chaplain  at  Lees.  In  addition,  she  left  a  MS.  entitled, 
'  Some  specialties  in  the  life  of  If.  Warwick,'  which  she  wrote  a  few  years  be- 
fore her  death ;  and  in  which  she  gives  a  very  fUll  account  of  her  early  days. 
Many  devout  reflections  and  meditations  which  she  left  in  writing  were  also  the 
employment  of  her  hours  of  retirement  But  her  religion  was  not  restrained  to 
the  care  for  her  own  soul,  but  was  extended  to  all  who  came  within  her  influence. 

As  it  was  her  sole  ambition  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  religious  fiimily,  she  exacted 
the  constant  attendance  of  her  servants  at  chapel,  and  their  reverent  behavior 
when  there,  whilst  none  could  absent  themselves  without  her  remarking  it  Not 
content  with  compelling  their  attendance  on  the  more  formal  obeervanoes  of  < 

religion,  she  gave  them  also  private  instruction.    She  catechized  her  maids  on  | 

Sunday  evening,  and  took  especial  pains  in  assisting  them  in  preparation  for  the  ! 
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Holy  Commonion,  to  which  she  urgentlj  entreated  them  to  approach.  Nor 
were  her  cares  confined  to  her  domestic  servants  onlj.  The  poor  weeding 
women,  emplojed  in  the  grounds,  were  also  the  objects  of  her  solidtude.  Her 
mornings  were  sometimes  spent  in  reading  to  them,  her  afternoons  in  catechiz- 
ing and  exhorting  them.  To  guard  her  attendants  against  waste  of  time,  she 
laid  in  their  waj  books  that  might  engage  their  attention  in  anj  idle  moment; 
and  bj  making  their  senrice  to  herself  easyi  she  gay%  them  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.  She  treated  all  her  serr* 
|nts  as  friends,  and  *  cared  as  much  to  please  them  as  other  persons'  servants 
can  do  to  please  their  masters.' 

But  her  charity,  if  it  began  at  home^  did  not  end  there.  'If  any  were  sick, 
or  tempted,  or  in  any  distress  of  body  or  mind,  whither  should  they  go  but  to 
tiie  good  Oountess,  whose  closet  or  Btill*houae  was  their  shop  for  chirurgery  and 
physic^  and  herself  (lor  she  would  visit  the  meanest  of  them  personally)  and 
ministers,  whom  she  would  send  to  them,  their  spiritual  physicians?  The  poor 
she  fed  m  great  numbers^  not  only  with  flagments  and  broken  meat,  but  with 
liberal  provision,  purposely  made  for  them.  She  was  a  great  pitier,  yea,  a  great 
lover  of  the  poor,  and  she  built  a  convenient  house  on  purpose  for  them,  at  her 
Iiondon  seat  (as  they  had  one  at  LeesX  to  shelter  them  from  rain  and  heat  whilst 
they  received  their  dole.  And  during  her  absence  in  London  with  her  iSamily, 
twice  a  week,  good  beef  and  bread  were  provided  lor  the  poor  of  four  ac^acent 
parishes.'  Of  the  allowance  made  io  her  by  her  husband  in  his  lifetime  she  de- 
voted a  third  to  charitable  uses ;  and  though  she  sometimes  exceeded,  she  never 
lell  short  of  this  proportion  in  her  alms;  indeed,  she  was  designated  as  *the 
lady  that  would  borrow  money  to  give  away.'  She  considered  all  in  distress 
and  need  as  having  a  daim  on  her  bounty.  To  many  scholars  at  the  University 
she  made  aUowanoes,  varying  from  five  to  thuty  pounds  a  year.  Foreigners, 
who  forsook  their  own  country  on  account  of  their  religion,  found  her  hand 
stretched  out  for  their  assistance.  Poor  children  were  ctothed  and  kept  at 
flduxd  by  her,  even  in  Wales,  which  she  aided  *  to  rescue  from  its  remaining  ig- 
noranoe  and  semi-barbarism.'  Besides  these,  *many  ministers  of  both  denom- 
inations, as  well  as  conformists,  whose  livings  were  so  small  as  not  to  yield 
them  a  subsistence,  and  those  who  had  none  at  all,  were  recipients  of  her 
bounty.'  Animated  by  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  that  beautiful  utterance 
to  *  the  dear  saint '  of  Wartburg, — *  I  tell  you  it  is  our  duty  to  make  all  men  as 
happy  as  possible,'— her  charity  even  overflowed  all  ordinary  bounds.  For  it 
was  extended  to  those,  who,  if  not  in  actual  want,  were  yet  burdened  by  heavy 
oares,  and  involved  in  harassing  diflSonlties,  from  which  a  soft  unseen  hand 
quietly  released  them. 

In  the  altered  state  of  modem  sodety  it  is  of  necessity,  perhsps,  that  our 
alms-deeds  should  be  wrought  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion  to  those  of  an 
earlier  period.  Our  charitable  institutfons  and  religtous  societies^  doubtless^ 
work  no  less  effectually  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  than  a  simpler 
system.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  benelkotor  is  as  much  benefited 
as  when,  moved  by  love  and  pity,  his  hand  supplies  the  wants^  and  relieves  the 
sufferings,  of  another. 

Many  were  the  women  of  this  century,  who,  in  a  quiet  course  of  alms-giving 
that  sought  no  praise  and  shunned  observation,  have 

'  Filled  their  oderow  laoqii  wHh  deeds  of  ligkt.* 
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Thus  Lad  J  Alioe  Lik^  has  been  oomlnemorated  folr  her  botmtj,  notwtthstand- 
ing  her  modest  reaenre,  which  mede  her  forbid  that  Iibj  memorial  of  heraelf 
ahoQld  be  inacribed  on  the  Hu^ifloeiU  tomb  the*  die  efeoted  to  her  haeband^ 
None  who  sought  aims  al  her  gate  were  sent  empty  away,  whUst  the  aged,  or 
such  as  had  sufiered  in  the  wars,  received  an  additional  dole.  Eyery  week 
bread  was  giren  away  in  the  neighboring  towns;  and  oorn  was  sold  by  her  'in 
the  maricets  as  it  wer0  \^  retail,  in  snoh  snail  qaanthies  as  tnigfat  not  tutoeefl 
the  poor^i  abilities  to  purchase.'  fitety  da^  a  eeitain  number  of  poor  guesttf 
sat  down  to  her  tables  BeeideB  wfaidh  th»  oontinually  employed  many  poor  ^ 
men  and  women  in  such  works  as  were  fit  alid  snitable  to  their  skUl  and 
strength*  When  the  physician  oanto  aft  an^  time  to  her  hoose^  she  used  to 
make  inquiiy  whether  any  were  Siek  in  the  town,  that  if  any  wefe^  they  might 
partake  of  the  sattie  benefit  with  herselC  *BQt  at  all  timee  when  any  wanted 
health  she  preeently  had  hiteUigence  of  it,  and  most  eheerAilly  oenunnnieated 
whatsoever  she  conoeived  oonduoible  to  theit  reooveiy,  having  not  only  grsnl 
store  of  cofdials  and  resiotmti^es  ahra^  by  her,  but  grtat  ekiU  and  Jttdgin«t 
in  the  applicsition  of  them.* 

Medical  skiU«  as  It  is  well  knoim,  was  then  B  necesstfy  aooomi^litfinMtti 
Amongst  country  IsxUea.  Matveleoi  w«re  the  ^res  vi^rought  by  the  Gounteid 
of  Arundel  {  she  even  turned  her  bouse  into  an  ho^^^tal^  leoeitbg  many  iata^ 
lids  there,  who  came  to  eonsidt  her  ihim  a  4Manee.  And  some  remained  Hf 
kttg  as  three  months  under  her  mot  Bdtfaer  a  ftightAi]  idea  of  the  Laaarossi^ 
by  whom  her  gato  was  besieged,  Is  soggeflfted  by  the  flui»  that  in  sotne  Jretfl 
*  threescore  dosen  of  sheepskins  Irere  spent  mSrely  in  making  plastdn.' 

Her  good  works  were  not  limited  to  tlie  siek.  Daily  alms  were  giyen  at  har 
gate ;  and  besides  fisedit^  twenly  persGfns  eveiy  day  with  what  reuudned  t^am 
the  table  of  her  household,  three  timas  a  week  fbod  was  prepared  for  upward 
tf  a  hundred  poor  people  in  the  pariah.  On  the  aged  and  siek  a  monthly  alleir* 
aaoe  of  money  vras  bestowed.  Widows  were  pensioned,  prisoners  released, 
poor  maidens  portioned,  and  sohools  supported  by  h^.  libeful  toward  olhelti 
in  her  own  expenses  she  eaEeieised  a  rigfcl  eoonomy.  She  nerer  wore  any  but 
a  dress  of  cheap  blade  stuff ;  and  a  gold  eross  oontaining  a  teUo  was  the  only 
ornament  she  ever  permitted  hersaU!  and  this  only  on  some  holiday.  For  ibrty 
years  siie  never  used  a  lookingglasai  and  for  about  as  long  a  period  nevef 
changed  the  iaahfon  of  her  attira 

Her  lot  was  darkened  with  many  trials,  and  her  prayer  agihiat  prosperity, 
which  we  find  in  one  of  her  floriptural  refleotions,  was  strictly  lbUUled:>^*0 
Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  give  me  not  my  portion  in  this  life^  nor  let  me  have  ft 
short  bearen  here  upon  earth,  and  an  eternal  hell  hereafter.'  Her  only  sstt 
died  of  amallpoK,  ahortly  after  his  maitiage  with  Lady  Anne  Olavendiah.  Bis 
mother  alone  attended  Upon  him  in  hki  iUness,  even  his  young  wife  removing 
to  her  fhther's  house  Ibr  h$t  of  infoetlon.  Lord  Wafwick,  on  receivihg  tidtngi 
of  his  ]o«,  etelaimed  with  k  ery  so  bitter  that  it  was  even  heard  it  a  gre«l 
distanoe,  Oiat  this  would  kill  his  Wifo^  Who  was  bettof  tohim  than  ten  sons. , . . 
On  his  death,  in  Ititl,  he  left  his  wiib  hla  sole  etecutri^,  ahd  bequeathed  hii 
whole  eatate  to  her  for  her  life  and  a  year  after,  '  aa  a  testimony  Of  bis  gnitofbl 
esteem  of  her  merits.'  thus,  as  it  was  observed,  giving  all  his  estoto  to  pious 
usea  To  those  ends  Lady  Warwtbk  Wholly  devoted  it  during  the  Ibw  yesilf 
in  whidi  she  survired  the  Eari.    She  died  in  16Y8. 
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Margwei  LueoB^  Dncheu  of  NeweaaOe, 

Mopgare9  iMcaSf  wboM  darling  pasBion  was  *to  achieve  a  remembrance  ft>r 

all  time '  by  ber  writings,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lacas  of  St.  John's 

Abbey,  near  Golcbestei^  in  Btsez,  and  the  second  wiib  of  the  Duke  of  New- 

oastle.    She  was  borjik  in  16S3 ;  and  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  the  old  school 

of  manners  apd  mofals,  and  is  thus  described  bj  her  daughter : — 

She  lived  a  widow  mUnj  years,  Ibr  she  never  foigot  my  father  so  as  to  many 
again.  She  made  her  howBo  her  cloisler,  inclosing  heraelf  therein;  for  she  sel- 
dom went  abroad,  exce|»t  to  chureb ;  but  these  unhappy  wars  forced  her  00% 
by  reason  she  and  her  children  were  loyal  to  the  KlQg;  for  which  they  pluQ^ 
dered  her  and  my  brothers  of  all  their  goods,  plate,  jewels,  money,  corn,  cattla 
and  the  lil^e ;  cut  down  their  woods,  pmled  down  tbeir  houses,  and  sequestered 
them  from  their  lands  and  livings.  But  in  such  misfortunes,  my  mother  was  of 
aq  heroic  spirit,  in  suffering  patiently  where  there  is  no  remedy ;  or  to  be  indus- 
trious where  she  thought  she  could  help.  She  was  of  a  grave  behavior,  and 
hi^d  such  a  midestic  grandeur,  as  it  were,  continually  hung  about  her,  that  It 
would  strike  a  kind  of  awe  to  the  beholders,  and  command  respect  from  tb^ 
rudest,  I  mean  the  rudest  of  civilised  people ;  I  mean  not  sudi  people  as  plun- 
dered her,  and  used  her  cruelly ;  for  they  would  have  pulled  God  out  of  heaven, 
had  they  had  power,  as  they  did  Ro3ralty  out  of  his  throne!  Also,  her  beauty 
^ms  beyond  the  rain  of  Time;  for  she  had  a  well-fiivored  loveUoess  in  her  fooe^ 
a  pleasing  sweetness  in  ber  countenance,  a^d  a  well-tempered  oompleiuoD,  a9 
neither  too  red,  nor  too  pale,  even  to  her  dying  hour,  although  in  years;  and 
by  her  dying  one  might  think  death  was  enamored  of  her,  for  he  embraced  her 
in  a  sleep,  and  so  gently,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  hurt  her.  Also,  she  was  an 
l(fltetk>oato  mother^  brmding  ber  children  with  a  moaft  industrious  care  and 
tender  love,  and  having  eight  children — three  sons  and  flvQ  daughters. 

Her  rule  was  one  of  extremest  gentleness,    Slie  required  her  children  t^ 

yield  submission  to  her  will,  rather  through  the  persuasions  of  their  own  nt^sfi^ 

^han  the  dictates  of  her  authority.    With  anxious  care  she  watehed  over  the 

(brmation  of  tb^ir  character  and  early  habita 

We  were  bred  with  respectful  attendance,  every  one  being  sevemlly  waiM 
npon;  and  all  my  mother's  servants  in  general  used  the  same  respect  to  her 
children,  (even  those  that  were  very  young)  as  they  did  to  herself;  for  she  sui^ 
fored  not  her  servants,  either  to  be  rude  before  us,  or  domineer  over  us;  neither 
vere  we  suffered  to  have  any  familiarity  with  them,  or  conversation,  yet  caused 
us  to  demean  ourselves  with  an  humble  civility  toward  them,  as  they  with  duti-^ 
fkt  respect  towards  us;  not,  because  they  were  servants,  were  we  so  reserved; 
fop  many  noble  persons  are  fbrced  to  serve  through  necessity;  but  by  reason 
Ihe  vulgar  sort  of  servants  are  aa  iJ14»red  aa  meanly  bom,  giving  children  HI 
examples  and  worse  counsels. 

Though  supplying  them  with  iastroctovs  in  all  the  a^compliahmenta,  then 

(considered  necessaiy  for  young  ladies^  th^ir  mother  set  leai  vahia  on  their 

intellectual  than  on  their  moral  culjturei 

As  to  tutors^  we  had  all  sorts  of  virtues ;  as  singing,  dancing,  playing  on 
music,  reading,  writing,  working;  and  the  like;  yet  we  were  not  kept  strictlj 
thereto.  They  were  rather  for  formality,  than  benefit ;  for  my  mother  oared  noi 
sa  much  fox  our  dancing  and  fiddling,  singingt  and  prating  of  several  languages^ 
1^1  that  we  should  be  bred  virtuously,  modesty,  civUly,  and  in  honest  princi]^ei» 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Margaret  Lucas,  hearing  that  the  Qneei» 
wu  leas  numerously  attended  than  fonnsrlyt  besonglijt  her  mother  to  obtain  fbr 
her  the  post  of  maid  of  honor.  This  was  secured,  and,  against  the  appeala  oC 
ber  brothers  and  sisters,  she  accepted  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen  and  accom- 
panied her  in  her  flight  to  Paris.  Here,  in  good  time,  she  met  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  self«ziled  after  the  disasters  of  Marston  Moor,  and  in  spite  of  di«* 
parity  of  yean^  they  becama  attaobed,  and  be  aoUdtsd  her  hsnd  in  mairiagai 
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'  Fortune*8  frowns '  were  oertainl/  be8tow:ed  for  awhile  on  the  ICarquis  and 
his  bride.  Thej  were  married  at  the  Ambassador's  chapel  in  Pftris,  in  164^. 
Before  the  civil  war  broke  oat  he  was  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  £22,000  a 
year.  But  of  this  he  was  now  depriyed.  So  that  soon  after  his  marriage^  his 
steward  told  him  that  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  procore  him  another  meaL 
This  intelligence  the  Marquis  received  quite  compoeedlj,  and  onlj  remarked  to 
his  wifC)  '  in  a  pleasant  manner/  that  she  must  pawn  iome  of  her  clothes.  To 
escape  this  alternative  she  prevailed  upon  her  maid  to  dispose  of  some  trinkets 
which  she  had  formerlj  presented  to  her,  and  was  glad  thus  to  spare  her  own 
wardrobe  for  awhile.  Quitting  Paris,  thej  proceeded  to  Rotterdam.  From 
thence  thej  went  to  Antwerp,  where  thej  lodged  in  a  bouse  belonging  to  the 
'widow  of  a  fiunous  picture  drawer,  Van  Ruben.*    The  Duchess  writes: — 

With  the  Restoration  peace  and  affluence  once  more  shone  upon  them.  The 
Marquis  was  restored  to  his  estates,  and  advanced  to  a  Dukedom.  But  his  sat- 
is&ction  in  his  renewed  prosperitj  was  not  unallojed.  His  princely  domains 
presented  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Bolsover,  where  he 
had  in  regal  fiwhion  entertained  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  had  been  actually 
pulled  down,  that  money  might  be  made  out  of  the  sale  of  the  materials. 

Besides  her  philosophical  writings,  her  biographies,  tales,  and  *  Social  Letters,' 
the  Duchess  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays.  '  The  Humorous  Lovers,'  attrib- 
uted to  her  by  Pepys,  at  the  performance  of  which  she  and  the  Duke  were 
present^  is  one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  time. 

Not  content  with  attiring  herself  in  fimcy  costumes^  her  attendants  were  also 
tricked  out  by  her  in  unusual  splendor.  Her  coachman  and  footman  were  ar* 
rayed  in  velvet  coats,  whilst  the  coach  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  lugubri- 
ous fashion.  It  is  described  by  PepySi  as  *  a  laiige  black  coach,  adorned  in  silver 
instead  of  gold,-and  snow-white  curtains,  and  eveiy  thing  black  and  white.*  The 
'antick*  dress,  in  which  she  was  herself  attired,  consisted  of  '  a  velvet  cap,  her 
hair  about  her  ears,  many  black  patches  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth, 
naked  neck  without  any  thing  about  it,  and  a  hhxk  pui-au-carpe,^ 

It  was  in  a  similar  costume  that  on  the  30th  of  May  she  was  introduced  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Evelyn  attended  her  to  the  meeting  room,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  pomp  by  the  president  'After  they  had  shown  her  many 
experiments,  and  she  cried,  still  she  was  full  of  admiration,  she  departed,  being 
led  out  and  in  by  several  lordsi  among  others*  Lord  Oeoige  Berkeley  and  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  and  a  very  pret^  young  man,  the  Duke  of  Somerset* 

The  Duchess  did  not  excel  in  any  ordinary  feminine  pursuits.  She  had  no 
skill  with  the  needle.  Her  maids  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress,  curl,  and  adorn 
themselves.    Moved  by  the  complaints  of  her  friends,  she  says: — 

I  sent  for  tlie  governess  of  my  house,  and  bid  her  give  orders  to  have  flax 
and  wheels  bought,  for  I  with  my  maids  would  sit  and  spin.  The  governesSi 
hearing  me  say  so,  smiled  to  think  what  uneven  threads  I  would  spin,  'for,* said 
she,  '  though  nature  hath  made  you  a  spinster  in  poetry,  yet  education  hath  not 
made  you  a  spinster  in  housewifery,  and  you  will  spoil  more  flax  than  get  doth 
by  your  spinning.' 

The  Duchess  died  in  16t3,  and  the  Duke  in  1676.  On  a  stately  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Here  lies  the  I<^1  Dnka  of  NeweuUe.  and  hit  DoehflM,  bii  weood  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no 
iMua :  Her  nama  wai  Margaret  Lucas,  youncact  listar  to  the  Lord  Locaa  of  Cohsbaitar,  a  Doblo 
ftmily ;  for  all  tha  brother*  ware  Taltant,  and  all  the  iliten  virtnoat.  Thii  Duchew  wat  a  wiie, 
witty,  and  learned  Lady,  which  her  many  hooka  do  testifV :  She  wat  a  rooit  virtaoua,  and  earo- 
rul,  and  loTiiif  wife,  and  was  with  her  Lord  all  the  time  or  his  banishnMBt  and  miseries ;  and  wima 
aha  came  home,  never  parted  with  him  in  bis  solitary  retiremeBls. 
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ANNE  HARBISON— LADT  FAN8HAWK 

Anns  Harrison,  married  to  Sir  Blchard  Fanshawe,  a  devoted  Bojalist,  in 
1644,  was  bom  in  London,  March  26,  1626.  She  shared  in  the  perils  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  period,  and  developed  under  her  trials  sterling  qualities  of  char* 
acter,  which  only  such  trials  could  test  She  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  her 
son  a  narrative  of  her  fife^  a  few  years  before  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1680.* 

ADVICE  TO  HER  BON. 

I  have  thought  it  good  to  discourse  to  you,  my  most  dear  and  only  son,  the 
most  remarlcable  actions  and  accidents  of  your  family,  as  well  as  the  more 
eminent  ones  of  your  &ther;  and  my  life  and  necessity,  not  love  or  revenge^ 
hath  made  me  insert  some  passages  which  will  reflect  on  their  owners,  as  the 
praises  of  others  will  be  but  just,  which  is  my  intent  in  this  narrative.  I  would 
not  have  you  be  a  stranger  to  it;  because,  by  the  example,  you  may  imitate 
what  is  applicable  to  your  condition  in  the  world,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  those 
misfortunes  which  we  have  passed  through,  if  God  pleases. 

Endeavor  to  be  innocent  as  a  dove,  but  as  wise  as  a  serpent ;  and  let  this 
lesson  direct  you  most  in  the  greatest  extremes  of  fortune.  Hate  idleness,  and 
curb  all  passions;  be  true  in  all  words  and  actions;  unnecessarily  deliver  not 
your  opinion ;  but  when  you  do,  let  it  be  just,  well  considered,  and  plain.  Be 
charitable  in  all  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  ever  ready  to  forgive  iojuries 
done  to  yourself)  and  be  more  pleased  to  do  good  than  to  receive  good. 

Be  civil  and  obliging  to  all,  dutiful  where  Grod  and  nature  command  you;  but 
friend  to  one,  and  that  friendship  keep  sacred,  as  the  greatest  tie  upon  earth,  and 
be  sure  to  ground  it  upon  virtue ;  for  no  other  is  either  happy  or  lasting. 

Endeavor  always  to  be  content  in  that  estate  of  life  which  it  hath  pleased 
Ood  to  call  you  to,  and  think  it  a  great  &ult  not  to  employ  your  time  either  for 
the  good  of  your  soul,  or  improvement  of  your  understanding,  health,  or  estate; 
and  as  these  are  the  most  pleasant  pastimes,  so  it  will  make  you  a  cheerful  old 
age,  which  is  as  necessaiy  for  you  to  design,  as  to  make  provision  to  support 
the  infirmities  which  decay  of  strength  brings :  and  it  was  never  seen  that  a 
vicious  youth  terminated  in  a  contented,  cheerfhl  old  age,  but  perished  out  of 
countenance.  Ever  keep  the  best  qualified  persons*  company,  out  of  whom  you 
will  find  advantage,  and  reserve  some  hours  daily  to  examine  yourself  and  for- 
tune; for  if  you  embark  yourself  in  perpetual  conversation  or  recreation,  you 
will  certainly  shipwreck  your  mind  and  fortune.     Bemember  the  proverb— such 

*  This  Mamoir  ww  fint  printed  in  1889.  In  mpeet  to  ber  own  komo  tmininf  sho  writai  :— 
*  Now  it  w  neeewty  to  wy  toroethioc  of  mj  mother's  edocation  of  no,  whioh  wu  with  all  the 
advontofM  the  time  aflbrded,  both  for  working  all  woKtk  of  fine  work  with  mj  needle,  and  teaming 
fVmch,e{nfinf,  lata,  the  virfioaU,  and  daneing;  and  notwithstanding  I  learned  as  well  as  most 
did,  yet  wm  I  wild  to  that  degree,  that  the  boors  of  my  beloved  reereatioo  took  op  too  much  of  my 
time,  for  I  loved  riding  in  the  fiM  plaee,  ninniog,  and  all  active  pastimes ;  In  short,  I  was  that 
which  we  graver  people  call  a  bolting  girl ;  bat  to  be  just  to  mysdf,  I  never  did  mischief  to  ny- 
setf  or  people,  nor  one  immodest  word  or  action  in  my  UA,  though  skipping  and  activity  was  my 
delight.  Bat  upon  my  mother's  death  I  then  began  to  refleet,  and,  as  an  olfisring  to  ber  merooiy, 
I  flung  away  those  little  chiUnesses  that  had  formerly  pnmeised  me,  and,  by  my  father's  command, 
took  opoa  me  ebaige  of  bis  hoaM  and  Aimily,  whioh  I  so  ordered  by  my  esoellent  mother's  exam- 
ple as  found  acoepteoee  in  his  sight.  I  was  very  well  beloved  by  all  oar  mlations  and  my  mothor'e 
fViends,  whom  I  paid  a  great  respect  to,  and  I  ever  was  ambitious  to  keep  the  best  company,  whieb 
I  have  done,  I  thank  God,  all  the  days  of  my  life.  We  lived  in  great  plenty  and  hospitality,  but 
no  lavbhness  in  the  least,  nor  prodigality,  and,  t  believe,  my  fiitber  navw  drank  six  Raises  of  wine 
in  hie  life  b  one  day.* 
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as  his  company  is,  sneli  is  the  man— and  hate  f^orions  aotions  before  yoar  eyec^ 
and  think  what  shall  be  jour  portion  in  hearen,  as  well  as  what  you  desire  on 
earth.  Manage  your  fortune  prudently,  and  forget  not  that  you  must  give  Qod 
an  account  hereafter,  and  upon  all  occasions* 

Remember  your  lather,  whose  lane  image  though  I  can  never  draw  to  the 
life,  unless  God  will  grant  me  that  blssaUig  in  you;  yet,  because  you  were  but 
ten  months  and  ten  days  old  wh^n  God  took  him  out  of  this  world,  I  will,  for 
your  advantage,  show  you  him  with  all  truth,  and  without  partiality. 

He  was  of  the  highest  size  of  men,  strong,  and  of  the  best  proportion;  his 
complexion  sanguine,  his  skin  exceedingly  fair,  his  hair  dark  brown  and  veiy 
curling,  but  not  very  long;  his  eyes  gray  and  penetrating,  his  nose  high,  his 
countenance  gracious  and  wise,  his  motion  good,  his  speech  clear  and  distinct 
Be  never  used  exercise  but  walking,  and  tliat  generally  with  some  book  in  his 
hand,  which  oftentimes  was  poetry,  in  which  he  spent  his  Idle  hours;  sometimes 
he  would  ride  out  to  take  the  air,  but  his  most*  delight  was  to  go  only  with  lAe 
in  a  coach  some  miles,  and  there  discourse  of  those  things  which  then  most 
pleased  him,  of  what  nature  soever. 

He  was  very  obliging  to  all,  and  forward  to  serve  his  master,  his  country, 
and  (Hend;  cheerful  in  his  conversation;  his  discourse  ever  pleasant,  mixed 
with  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  histories  repeated  as  occasion  offered* 
yet  so  reserved  that  he  never  showed  the  thought  of  his  heart,  in  its  greatest 
sense,  but  to  myself  only;  and  this  I  thank  Gk>d  with  all  my  soul  for,  that  he 
never  discovered  his  trouble  to  me,  but  he  went  firom  me  with  perfect  cheerful* 
ness  and  content;  nor  revealed  his  joys  and  hopes,  but  he  would  say  that  thqy 
were  doubled  by  putting  them  in  my  breast  I  never  heard  him  hold  a  disputa^ 
tion  in  my  life,  but  often  he  would  speak  against  it,  saying,  it  was  an  unchar^ 
table  custom,  which  never  turned  to  the  advantage  of  either  party.  He  would 
never  be  drawn  to  the  fashion  of  any  party,  saying,  he  found  it  sufficient  hon- 
estly to  perform  that  employment  he  was  in ;  he  loved  and  used  cheerfulness  in 
all  his  actions,  and  professed  his  religion  in  his  life  and  conversation. 

He  was  the  tendereet  &ther  imaginable,  the  careiulest  and  most  generous 
master  I  ever  knew;  he  loved  hospitality,  and  would  often  say,  it  was  wholly 
essential  for  the  constitution  of  England ;  he  loved  and  kept  order  with  the 
greatest  decency  possible ;  and  though  he  would  say  I  managed  his  domestics 
wholly,  yet  I  ever  governed  them  and  myself  by  his  commands. 

Ifow  you  will  expect  that  I  should  say  something  that  may  remain  of  us 
Jointly,  which  I  will  do  though  it  makes  ray  eyes  gush  out  with  tears,  and  cuts 
me  to  the  soul  to  remember,  and  in  part  express  the  joys  I  was  blessed  with  in 
him.  Glory  be  to  God*,  we  never  had  but  one  mind  throughout  our  lives.  Our 
souls  were  wrapped  up  in  each  other's ;  our  aims  and  designs  one,  our  loves  ons^ 
and  our  resentments  one^  We  so  studied  one  the  other,  that  we  knew  eadi 
other's  mind  by  our  looks.  Whatever  was  real  happiness,  God  gave  it  me  in 
him ;  but  to  commend  my  better  half,  which  I  want  sufficient  expression  for^. 
methinks  is  to  commend  myselC  and  so  m^y  bear  a  oensnie ;  but,  might  it  be 
pevmitted,  I  could  dweU  etemaUy  on  his  praise  most  justly;  bat  thus  witfaooir 
ofl^nse  I  do,  and  so  you  may  imitate  him  in  his  patienoe,  his  prudence,  his  cha»> 
tity,  his  charity,  his  generosity,  his  perfect  resignation  to  God's  will,  and  praisa 
God  for  him  as  long  as  you  live  here^  and  with  him  benafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.    Amen. 
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PXMILB  BDUOAnOH  TK  tBM  BUTMHTH  OBMTUBT. 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  mother  of  Francia  Bacon  was  Anne,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthonj  Cooke,  a  m%n  of  distinguished  learning  who 
had  been  tutor  to  Edward  the  Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  lived  to  see  them  all  splendidly  and 
happily  married.  Their  classical  acquirements  made  them  conspicuous  even 
among  the  women  of  fashion  of  that  age.  Catherine,  who  became  Lady  Killi- 
grew,  wrote  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  which  would  appear  with 
credit  in  the  Musa  Etonenaes,  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described 
by  Roger  Ascham  as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  the  young  women  of  Eng- 
land, Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon, 
was  dintin^ished  both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  corresponded  in 
Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  translated  his  Apologia  from  the  Latin,  so  cor- 
rectly that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration. 

She  also  translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  Aite  and  fi«e-will  from  the  Tuscan 
of  Bernardo  Ochino.  This  &ct  is  the  more  curious,  because  Ochino  was  one  of 
that  small  and  audacious  band  of  Italian  reformers,  anathematized  alike  bj 
Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurich,  and  by  Rome,  from  which  the  Socinian  sect 
deduces  its  origin. 

Lady  Bacon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  mind  after  the  &8hion 
of  her  age.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  sisters  were  more  accomplished  women  than  many  who  are  now 
living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think,  much  misapprehension.  We  have 
often  heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish,  that  women  should 
be  highly  educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lament  that  they  can  find  no  modem  damsel  resembling  those  fiiir 
pupils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared,  over  their  embroidery,  the  styles 
of  Isocrates  and  Lysias,  and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the  dogs 
in  ftUl  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which 
tells  how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty  took 
the  cup  from  his  weeping  Jailer.  But  surely  these  complaints  have  very  little 
foundation.  We  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century  or  their  pursuits.  But  vre  conceive  that  those  who  extol  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  women  of  our  time  forget  one  very  obvious  and  very  im- 
portant circumstance.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  read  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only  modem  language  which  possessed  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  literature.  All  the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  Europe  would  hardly  have  filled  a  single  shel£  England 
did  not  yet  possess  Shakspeare*s  plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  nor  France  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.  In  looking  round  a  well  Airnished 
library,  how  many  English  or  French  books  can  we  find  which  were  extant 


*  hniy  JftM  Onf  (Uidy  OviMM  IMItj)  ww  Um  danriilar  of  FraM«  Bnndon  (the  daogblcr 
of  Marv  Queen  Dowager  of  Franco  and  aMter  of  Henrr  VIIL  and  Charlet  Brandoo,  Dnke  of 
Bnirolk)  and  Henry  Orey,  Moraafo  of  Dorael,  who  waa  deaconded  from  Ellaabetli,  Queen  to  Ed- 
ward iV.  Her  teaeber  waa  Mr.  Bmor,  or  Ajimor,  wbo  waa  node  Bishop  of  London  in  ]S76b 
Rofer  Ateham  records  that  he  found  herraedinf  Plato's  Pkmdcu  while  her  parents  and  their  foesta 
were  buntinf  in  the  park  decleriaf  tlMt  she  owed  bar  tove  of  learaiof  *to  the  uraetaat  benedt 
God  ever  gave  me,— e  gentle  sehootmaster,  who  teaeheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  soeh  fcjr 
•Doiemeoto  to  loamiof,  that  I  think  all  the  tiam  aolhing  while  I  mn  with  him.' 
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when  Ladj  Jane  Qrej  and  Qaeen  Elkabetb  received  their  education  7  Chanoer, 
Gower,  Froissart,  Comiaei^  Babelais,  nearly  complete  the  list  It  was  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  woman  should  be  uneducated  or  classically  edu- 
cated. Indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient  languages  no  per; 
son  could  then  have  any  clear  notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political,  the 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and 
more  than  all  that  the  French  was  in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  language  of 
courts  as  well  as  of  the  schools.  It  was  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  it  was  the 
language  of  theological  and  political  oontroyersy.  Being  a  fixed  language^ 
while  the  living  languages  were  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  being  universally 
known  to  the  learned  and  the  polite,  it  was  employed  by  almost  every  writer 
who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable  reputation.  A  person  who  was  ignorant  of 
it  was  shut  out  from  all  acquaintance,  not  merely  with  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not 
merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon-law  and  school-divinity,  but  with  the 
most  interesting  memoirs,  state  papers,  and  pamphlets  of  bis  own  time — ^nay, 
even  with  the  most  admired  poetry  and  the  most  popular  squibs  which  appeared 
on  the  fleeting  topics  of  the  day,  with  Budmnan's  complimentary  verses,  with 
Erasmuses  dialogues,  with  Hutten-s  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  political  and  religious  controversy  is  now 
conducted  in  the  modem  languages.  The  ancient  tongues  are  used  only  in 
comments  on  the  ancient  writers  The  great  produotions  of  Athenian  and 
Boman  genius  are  indeed  still  what  they  were.  But  though  their  positive  value 
IS  unchanged,  their  relative  value^  when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of 
mental  wealth  possessed  by  mankind,  has  been  constantly  falling.  They  were 
the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are  but  a  part  of  our  treasurso; 
Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept;  over  what  comedy  oould 
she  have  smiled,  if  the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library?  A 
modem  reader  can  make  shift  without  (Edipus  and  Medea,  while  he  poosesses 
OtheUo  and  Hamlet  If  he  knows  nothing  of  Fyrgopolynices  and  Thraao^  he 
is  familiar  with  Bobadil,  and  Bessns,  and  Pistol,  and  Parollea.  If  he  can  not 
enjoy  the  delicious  ircmy  of  Plato,  he  may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of 
Pascal  If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nephelocooeygia,  be  may  take  refUge  in  Lilliput 
We  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of  no  irreverence  toward  those  great  nations  to  which 
the  human  race  owes  art,  scienoe,  taste,  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  when  we 
say,  that  the  stock  bequeathed  by  them  to  us  has  been  so  carefully  improved 
that  the  accumulated  interest  now  exceeds  the  principal  We  believe  that  the 
books  which  have  been  written  in  the  languages  of  western  Europe,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, — translations  fh>m  the  ancient  languages  of 
course  .included, — are  of  greater  value  than  all  the  books  which  at  the  begisp 
ning  of  that  period  were  extant  in  the  worid.  With  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  English  women  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  as  English  men.  When, 
therefore,  we  compare  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  those  of  an 
accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  award- 
ing the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  pardon  this 
digression.  It  is  long;  but  It  can  hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it  tends  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  great-great-grand* 
mothers  of  their  great-great-grandmothers  were  superior  women  to  their  siatert 
and  their  wives.— £U<n6ii9vA  Beview,  July,  1837.— Lord  Baoov. 


BOBEBT  OWEN  AITO  FACTORY  POPDUTIOITS. 


BOBXBBT  OWMf— 1771-1858. 

[RoBiEBT  OwBN«  wliatever  we  may  think  of  him  as  a  reoxganixer  of 
human  society,  %uid  readj  aster  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  d^ 
serves  a  recognition  among  the  Practical  Edncators  of  his  time  as  a  re> 
former  of  the  demoralizing  Home  Life  and  Education  of  Factory  Popula- 
tions, and  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognize  the  importance  of  regulating 
the  plays  and  employments  of  very  young  children,  so  as  to  promote  their 
healthy  development  as  human  beings.  We  copy  the  following  notice  of 
his  life,  and  particularly  of  his  labors  at  New  Lanark  from  his  son's 
(Robert  Dale  Owen)  AiUobiography :] 

SDUCATION  AND  SABLT  BU8IN£8B  LIFX. 

Robert  Owen,  born  in  Newtown,  North  Wales,  in  1771,  was,  like  my 
gnmdfathor,  a  self-made  man^  His  specific  plans,  as  a  Social  Reformer, 
proved,  on  the  whole  and  for  the  thne,  a  failure ;  and  this,  for  lack  of 
eoltlvated  judgment  and  critical  research,  and  of  accurate  knowledge 
toudiing  what  men  had  thought  and  done  before  his  time ;  also  because 
he  strangely  overrated  the  ratio  of  human  progress ;  but  more  especial- 
ly, perhaps,  because,  until  late  in  life,  he  ignored  the  spiritual  eiement  In 
man  as  the  great  lever  of  civilised  advanoemenl  Yet  with  such  earnest- 
ness, sueh  vigor,  such  indomitable  perseverance,  and  such  devotion  and 
love  for  his  race  did  he  press,  throughout  half  a  century,  these  plans  on 
the  public,  and  so  mueh  practical  truth  was  there,  mixed  with  visionary 
expeotation,  that  his  name  became  known,  and  the  influence  of  his  teach- 
ings has  been  more  or  less  felt,  over  the  dviliaed  world.  A  failure  in  gross 
has  been  attended  by  sterling  incidental  successes ;  and  toward  the  great 
idea  of  oo-operation— <iuite  impracticable,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  the 
form  he  coDoeived  it — there  have  been,  ever  since  his  death,  very  consid- 
erable advances  made,  and  generally  recognised  by  earnest  men  as  emi- 
nently usef  al  and  important. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  his  travelling  expenses  paid  and  ten  dollars  In  his 
pocket,  Robert  Owen  found  himself  in  London,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  to  "  push  his  fortune."  Six  weeks 
afterwards  he  obtained  a  ntuation  as  shop-boy  with  an  honest,  kind 
8cotohman,Mr.  James  McGuffog,  a  linen  draper  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  remained  four  years ;  the  first  year  for  board  and  lodging  only ; 
afterwards  with  a  salary  added,  of  eight  pounds  the  second  year,  and  a 
gradual  increase  thereafter— an  independence  for  the  child,  who  thence- 
forth maintained  himself.  The  labor  was  moderate,  averaging  eight 
hours  a  day.  McGufibg  was  childless ;  but  he  adopted  a  niece,  two  yearn 
younger  than  his  Welsh  apprentice ;  and  between  the  two  children  there 
grew  up  a  warm  friendship.    When  my  father  finally  decided,  at  four- 
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veen  yean  of  age,  to  return  to  London,  he  and  the  family  parted  with 
mutoal  regrete. 

He  then  became  salesman  in  the  long-established  haberdashery  honse 
of  Flint  &  Palmer,  on  Old  London  Bridge.  There  he  had  twentj-flve 
pounds  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging ;  but  he  was  occupied  often  till 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  arranging  and  replacing  gbodn,  so  that 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  by  aid  of  the  balusters,  up  to  bed.  The 
details  of  the  morning  toilet  I  give  in  his  own  words :  "  We  were  up,  had 
breakfast,  and  were  dressed  to  receive  customers  at  eight ;  and  dressing 
then  was  no  slight  afikir.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  had  to  wait  ^y  turn  for  the 
hidr-dresser  to  powder  and  pomatum  and  curl  my  hair — ^two  large  curls  on 
each  side  and  a  stiff  pigtail — and  until  this  was  nicely  done,  no  one 
thought  of  presenting  himself  behind  the  counter." 

He  endured  this  ceremonious  slavery  for  half  a  year;  then  found 
another,  easier  situation,  and  a  larger  salary,  with  Mr.  Satterfield,  in  Man- 
chester, which  he  kept  for  four  jears  and  until  he  was  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen. 

His  life  BO  far  had  been  passed  entirely  in  subordinate  positions ;  in 
which,  however,  he  acquired  habits  of  regulated  industry,  strict  ordert 
and  persistent  attention  to  business. 

For  a  few  months  after  this  he  was  In  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Jones, 
manufacturing  cotton  machinery.  While  thus  engaged  he  received  a 
cordial  letter  fh>m  his  former  master,  McGuflbg,  now  become  old  and 
wealthy,  with  a  proposal,  if  Owen  would  join  him  in  business,  to  supply 
all  the  capital  and  give  him  half  the  profits  at  once ;  and  with  the 
further  intimation  that  he  would  surrender  the  entire  establishment  to 
him  in  a  few  years.  It  appears  that  the  niece  had  conceived  a  childish 
attachment  to  her  playmate,  though  the  object  of  her  aflfection  did  not 
discover  that  she  had  till  many  years  afterwards ;  and,  perhaps,  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  may  have  inflaenced  the  uncle.  "  If  I  had  accepted,"  says 
my  father  in  his  autobiography, "  I  should  most  likely  have  married  the 
niece,  and  lived  and  died  a  rich  Stamford  linen-draper."  Why,  then  only 
nineteen  years  old,  he  refused  an  offer  in  every  way  so  eligible  does  not 
appear.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  then  expected  large  profits  from  his  present 
enterprise,  he  soon  discovered  his  mistake-HMparating  from  his  partner, 
in  whom  he  had  lost  confidence,  after  a  few  months,  and  taking,  as  his 
share  of  stock,  three  mule-machines  only. 

With  these,  however,  he  did  well ;  engaging  three  men  to  work  them 
and  superintending  the  business  himself.  He  bought  ravings  at  twelve 
shillings  a  pound  and  sold  them,  spun  into  thread,  for  twenty-two  shil- 
lings— thus  gaining  two  dollars  on  each  pound  of  yam  he  turned  out.  At 
these  rates  the  profits  soon  ran  up  to  thirty  dollars  a  week ;  a  fact  which 
lets  one  into  the  secret  of  the  enormous  fortunes  then  made  in  this 
business. 

Some  months  passed,  when  one  Monday  morning  he  read  an  advertise- 
ment by  a  Mr.  Drinkwater,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  manufacturer,  for  a 
factory  manager.  A  sudden  impulse  induced  him  to  present  himself,  an 
applicant  for  the  place. 

"  You  are  too  young,"  was  Mr.  Drinkwater's  curt  objection. 
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"  They  lued  to  object  to  me/'  said  my  father, "  on  that  eooie  four  or  fi^e 
yean  ago ;  bat  I  did  not  expect  to  have  it  brought  up  now." 

••  Why,  what  age  are  yon  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  twenty  in  liCay  next." 

"  How  often  do  yon  get  drank  in  the  week  ?  " 

My  father  bloflhed  scarlet.  "  I  never/'  he  said  indignantly, "  was  drank 
in  my  life." 

This  seemed  to  prodace  a  good  impression.  The  next  qaestion  was: 
"  What  salary  do  yoa  ask  ?" 

"  Three  handred  a  year  "  (that  is,  three  handred  pounds ;  as  mach  as 
firom  two  to  three  thoasand  dollars  to-day). 

"  Three  handred  a  year!  Why,  Fve  had  I  don't  know  how  many  after 
the  place  here,  this  morning ;  and  all  their  askings  together  wouldn't 
come  ap  to  what  yoa  want" 

"  Whatever  others  may  ask,  I  cannot  take  less.  I  am  mairiwy  three 
handred  a  year  by  my  own  basiness." 

"  Can  yoa  prove  that  to  me  ?  " 

"Certainly.    My  books  wUl  show.** 

"  ril  go  with  yoa,  and  yoa  shall  let  me  see  theuL" 

He  inspected  them,  was  so  far  sitisfled ;  and  then  my  ftither  referred 
him  to  Satterfield,  McGaflbg,  and  Flint  &  Palmer. 

Ten  days  later  Robert  Owen  was  installed  manager  of  what  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Bank  Top  Mill."  A  raw  yoath,  whose  entire  experi- 
ence in  the  operations  of  cotton-spinning  was  limited  to  the  running  of 
three  mules — who  had  never  entered  a  large  factory  in  his  life — found 
himself  suddenly  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  work  people.  It  might 
conceal  his  first  blunders,  but  in  reality  it  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
position,  that  Mr.  Lee,  the  working  partner  and  a  practical  cotton-spinner, 
had  just  formed  another  business  connection  and  deserted  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
who,  though  an  experienced  fustian  manufacturer  and  a  successful  im- 
porting merchant,  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  new  manufactare  then 
coming  into  vogue. 

It  was  the  turning  point  in  my  father's  fortunes.  There  is  not,  proba- 
bly, one  young  man  in  a  thousand,  coming  suddenly  to  a  charge  so 
arduous  and  for  which  no  previous  training  had  fitted  him,  who  would 
not  have  miscarried,  and  been  dismissed  ere  a  month  had  passed.  But 
Robert  Owen  had  received  from  nature  rare  administrative  capacity, 
large  human  sympathy,  and  a  winning  way  with  those  he  employed. 
For  six  weeks,  he  tells  us,  he  went  about  the  factory  looking  grave ; 
saying  little,  but  silently  inspecting  everything ;  answering  requests  for 
instructions  as  laconically  as  possible,  and  giving  no  direct  order  in  all 
that  time ;  at  night  stadying  Mr.  Lee's  notes  and  drawings  of  machinery. 
Then  he  took  the  reins,  and  so  managed  matters  that  in  six  months  there 
was  not,  in  Manchester,  a  more  orderly  or  better  disciplined  factory.  He 
had  gained  the  good-will  of  employer  and  work  people;  and  had  greatly 
improved  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the  Bank  Top  yam.  He  had  also 
become  an  excellent  judge  of  cotton;  and,  early  in  1791,  be  bought,  from 
a  Mr.  Robert  Spear,  the  two  first  bags  of  American  Sea  Island  cotton  ever 
imported  into  England. 
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In  the  Spring  of  1797 'he  connected  himself  with  two  rich  and  long- 
established  firms,  Borrodaile  &  Atkinson  of  London  and  the  Bartons  of 
Manchester,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Chorlton  Twisft  Ccmpeaij."  Soon 
after,  business  took  him  to  Scotland;  and  there,  both  as  regards  his 
domestic  life  and  his  future  career,  public  and  private,  he  met  his  fate. 
A  sister  of  the  Robert  Spear  above  mentioned  happened,  at  that  time,  to 
be  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather;  and  my  father,  walking  near  the  Cross 
of  Glasgow  one  day.  met  and  recognized  her.  She  introduced  him  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  with  her.  Miss  Ann  Caroline  Dale,  David  Dale's 
eldest  daughter ;  and,  taming,  he  walked  nith  the  ladies  some  distance. 
Miss  Dale  and  the  young  cotton  spinner  seemed  to  have  been  mutually 
attracted  from  the  first.  She  offered  him  an  introduction  to  her  uncle, 
then  manager  of  her  father^n  establishment  at  New  Lanark ;  suggesting, 
at  ihe  same  time,  that  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  a  mile  or  two  beyxmd  the  mill, 
were  well  worth  seeing.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  lady 
then  added  that,  when  he  had  made  the  trip,  she  wonld  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  how  he  likpd  it. 

Of  course  he  called,  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  to  render  thanks  for  her 
kindness.  Fortune  favored  the  young  people.  Mr.  Dale  was  absent ;  the 
morning  was  fine ;  a  walk  in  the  "  Green "  (the  park  of  Glasgow)  was 
proposed,  and  my  father  accompanied  Miss  Dale  and  her  sisters  to  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  young  lady  dropped  a  hint — ^not  quite  as 
broad  as  Desdemona's — ^that  they  would  probably  be  walking  there  early 
next  day.  But, " on  this  hint"  my  father,  lees  adventurous  than  Othello, 
spake  not.  He  joined  the  party,  indeed ;  but  the  day  after  he  returned  to 
hie  snug  bachelor  quarters  at  a  country-house  called  Greenheys,  near 
Manchester. 

The  standing  and  reputation  of  David  Dale  dismayed  him ;  not  alone 
his  wealth,  his  eminence  as  a  manufacturer,  his  prominence  as  a  popular 
preacher  and  bounteous  philanthropist,  his  position  as  chief  of  the  two 
directors,  in  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland ;  but, 
more  than  these,  his  former  station  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow. 
-  We  of  America  are  unfavorably  situated,  at  this  day,  to  appreciate  the 
exalted  respect  with  which  the  magistrates  of  Scotland's  chief  cities  were 
then  regarded ;  and  wtxich,  to  a  great  extent,  they  have  retained  till  now. 
During  a  week  which  I  spent,  in  1859,  with  Robert  Chambers,  the  well- 
known  author  and  publisher,  at  his  Edinburgh  reeidenee,  I  questioned 
him  closely  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  municipal  aflkirs  of  the  dty 
were  conducted.  His  replies  surprised  me.  "  I  have  never,"  he  said^ 
"heard  even  a  suspicion  whispered,  afltecting  the  unblemished  integrity 
of  our  city  magistrates.  There  is  not  a  man  who  would  dare  approach 
one  of  them  nith  any  oiler  or  suggestion  touching  official  action  inconsist- 
ent with  the  strictest  honor.  He  would  know  that.  If  he  did,  he  might 
expect  to  have  a  servant  rung  for,  and  bidden  to  show  him  into  the  street.** 

"  And  the  contracts,"  I  asked, "  by  the  City  Councils,  as  tor  building, 
crtreet  alterations,  and  the  like— how  are  they  managed  ?  ** 

"With  better  judgment  and  more  economy,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
than  the  average  of  contracts  by  private  individuals." 

"  Who  are  these  incorruptible  men  ?    What  are  their  antecedents  ?  ** 
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"TJsaallj  gentlemen  who  have  made  large  fortunes  here;  eminent 
merchants  or  manufacturers,  or  others  who  have  retired,  perhaps,  from 
active  business,  and  who  consider  it  ihfi  crowning  glory  of  their  lives  to 
take  place  among  the  magistracj  of  Bdinburgh." 

I  must  have  smiled  sadly,  I  suppose,  for  Chambers  asked :  ^  You  are 
thinking  of  New  York  and  some  others  of  your  own  cities,  with  their 
universal  suffrage  f  " 

•*  Yes." 

But  my  father  was  thinking  of  a  Glasgow,  magistrate,  such  as  held 
office  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  he  despaired  of  winning 
the  great  man's  daughter. 

[On  the  80th  of  September,  1799,  Miss  Dale  became  Mrs.  Robert  Owen, 
who  had  by  previous  purchase,  in  company  with  his  Manchester  partners, 
become  the  owner  of  the  New  Lanark  Cotton  Mills,  of  which  he  took 
charge  in  January,  1811,  and  in  this  capacity  began  and  effected  great] 

Beforms  in  Factory  Hfe. 

Bobert  Owen's  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of  his  kind,  individually 
and  collectively.  An  old  friend  of  his  said  to  me,  jestingly,  one  day,  when 
I  had  reached  manhood,  "If  your  good  father  had  seven  thousand 
children,  instead  of  seven,  I  am  sure  he  would  love  them  devotedly." 
But  the  inference  thence  to  be  drawn  is  unfounded.  If  we  toere  only 
seven,  he  was  to  every  one  of  us  a  most  affectionate,  even  indulgent, 
parent.  His  organ  of  adhesiveness  could  not  have  been  leas  than  that  of 
benevolence ;  while  the  organs  of  hope  and  self-esteem  were  equally  pro- 
dominant.  I  think  that  these  four  sentiments,  together  with  large  order 
and  firmness,  chiefly  governed  his  life  and  shaped  his  destiny. 

My  father  enabled  his  children  to  obtain  many  weapons  which  he  him- 
self never  possessed.  He  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  regulated  study. 
He  did,  indeed,  between  the  a^es  of  eight  and  ten,  devour  a  good  many 
volumes ;  among  them  he  himself  enumerates  Robinson  Crusoe,  Quarles 
(including  no  doubt  his  Emblems  and  his  History  of  Samson),  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  Richardson's  novels,  Harvey's  Meditations, 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  many  other  religious  books,  chiefly  Meth- 
odist; but  these  works,  justly  famed  as  some  of  them  are,  must  have 
made  a  strange  jumble  in  an  infant  mind,  left  to  digest  their  contents 
nnguided  even  by  a  suggestion, and,  as  he  tells  us,  "believing  every 
word  of  them  to  be  true." 

When  I  first  remember  him,  he  read  a  good  deal ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
one  or  two  London  dailies,  with  other  periodicals  as  they  came  out.  He 
was  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  student.  One  who  made  his 
own  way  in  life,  unheeded  by  a  single  dollar,  from  the  age  of  ten,  oould 
mat  well  be.  I  never  found,  in  his  extensive  library,  a  book  with  a  mar- 
ginal note,  or  even  a  pencil  mark  of  his,  on  a  single  page.  He  usually 
glanced  over  books,  without  mastering  them ;  often  dismissing  them 
with  some  such  curt  remark  as  that  "  the  radical  errors  shared  by  all 
men  made  books  of  comparatively  little  value."  Except  statistical  works, 
of  which  his  favorite  was  "Colquhoun's  Resources  of  the  British 
Empire,"  I  never  remember  to  have  Been  him  occupied  in  taking  notes 
from  any  book  whatever. 
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In  this  waj  he  worked  out  his  pioblenui  for  human  improrement  to 
great  disadTantage,  missing  a  thousand  things  that  great  minds  had 
thought  and  said  before  his  time,  and  often  mistaking  ideas  that  were 
truly  his  own,  for  novelties  that  no  human  being  had  heretofore  given  to 
the  world. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  bringing  prominently  forward  principles 
of  vast  practical  importance  that  had  been  too  mudi  neglected  both  by 
governments  and  individuals,  he  forfeited,  in  a  measure,  the  confidence  of 
cultivated  men  by  evident  lack  of  familiarity  with  precedent  autaorities 
on  the  same  subjects,  and  from  inability  to  assign  to  a  few  favorite 
axioms  their  fitting  place  and  just  relative  importance  in  a  system  of 
reformatory  philosophy. 

But  to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages  he  had  eminent  mental 
qualities  that  worked  for  him,  with  telling  effect,  whenever  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  masses,  either  as  employer,  in  the  early  days  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  or,  later  In  life,  as  a  public  teacher.  The  earnestness  of 
his  convictions— all  the  stronger  for  imagining  old  ideas  to  be  original-* 
amounted  to  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  think  that  Napoleon  was  more  untir- 
ing in  his  perseverance,  or  that  Swedenborg  had  a  more  implicit  con- 
fidence in  himself ;  and  to  this  was  joined  a  temperament  so  sanguine 
that  he  was  unable — ^no  matter  what  rebnflSi  he  met  with — ^unable,  even 
as  an  octogenarian,  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  ultimate  failure  in  Ids 
plans.  During  the  afternoon  immediately  preceding  his  death  he  was 
arranging,  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  for  a  series  of  public  meetings 
(at  which  he  promised  to  speak),  looking  to  an  organization  that  should 
secure  to  every  child  in  and  near  his  native  town  the  best  education 
which  modem  lights  and  knowledge  could  supply. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  period  more  than  half  a  century  past, 
when  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood.  At  that  time  his  two  lead- 
ing ideas  of  reform  were  temperance  and  popular  instruction. 

No  grog-shops,  indeed,  were  permitted  in  the  village,  but  liquor  was 
obtained  in  the  old  town.  Robert  Owen,  acting  on  his  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  droumstanoes,  soon  wrought  a  radical  change.  He  had  village 
watchmen,  who  patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  and  who  were  instructed  to 
take  down  the  name  of  every  man  found  drunk.  The  inebriate  was  fined 
so  much  for  the  first  ofilp»nce,  a  larger  sum  for  the  second,  the  fines  being 
deducted  from  his  wages;  and  the  third  offence  resulted  in  dismissal, 
S'imetimes  postponed  if  he  showed  sincere  repentance.  Then  the  people 
were  so  justly  and  kindly  treated,  their  wages  were  so  liberal,  and  their 
hours  of  labor  so  much  shorter  than  the  average  factory  hours  through- 
out Great  Britain,  that  dismissal  was  felt  to  be  a  misfortune  not  to  be 
lightly  incurred. 

The  degree  to  which,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  such  discipline.  In- 
temperance was  weeded  out  in  New  Lanark  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  "  The  Mins,"  as  we  called  them,  almost 
daily.  One  day,  in  my  twelfth  year,  when  I  had  accompanied  my  father 
on  his  usual  morning  visit,  and  we  had  reached  a  sidewalk  which  con- 
ducted from  our  porter's  lodge  to    the  main  street  of  the  village.  I 
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obsenredy  at  a  little  dUtwuce  on  the  path  before  as,  a  man  who  stopped  at 
interralfl  inhU  walk»  and  staggered  from  side  to  side. 

"Papa/*  said  I,  "look  at  that  man.  He  most  have  been  taken  sad> 
denly  ill." 

What  do  70a  suppose  is  the  matter  with  him,  Bobert  ?  " 
I  don*t  know.    I  nerer  saw  anj  man  act  so.   Is  he  subject  to  fits  ?  Do 
70U  know  him»  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mj  dear,  I  know  him.  He  is  not  subject  to  fits,  but  he  is  a  revy 
unfortunate  man."      "  What  kind  of  illness  has  he  ?  " 

M7  father  stopped,  looked  first  at  the  man  before  us,  and  then  at  me. 
"  Tliank  3od,  m7  son, "  he  said,  at  last, "  that  70U  hare  never  before  seen 
a  drunken  man.** 

Bobert  Owen's  predominant  love  of  order  brought  about  another 
important  reform.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  who  spent  several  7ear8  as  gov- 
erness in  a  Scottish  nobleman's  famil7,  has  well  described,  in  her  Cot- 
tagers of  Glenbumie,  the  careless  untidiness  and  s]atteml7  habits  which* 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  characterised  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland.  "  I  canna'  be  fariied.**  was  the  usual  repl7,  if  an7  one  sug- 
gested that  cleanliness,  among  the  virtues,  should  rank  next  to  godlinessi 

A  writer,  wliose  parents  settled  as  workers  in  the  New  Lanark  mills  as 
earl7  as  1803,  states  that  in  thoso  da7s  each  famil7  had  but  a  single  apart- 
ment, the  houses  being  of  one  stor7  onl7 ;  and  that  before  each  door  it 
was  not  unusual  to  find  a  dung-hilL  He  tells  us,  also,  that  one  of  Robert 
Owen's  first  reforms  was  to  add  an  additional  8tor7  to  ever7  house,  giving 
two  rooms  to  most  of  the  families ;  and  that  the  dung-hills  were  carried 
off  to  an  adjoining  farm,  and  a  renewal  of  the  nuisance  was  imperatively 
forbidden. 

As  I  recollect  the  village,  its  streets,  daily  swept  at  the  expense  of  the 
compan7,  were  kept  scrupulou8l7  clean ;  and  its  tid7  appearance  in  every 
respect  was  the  admiration  of  strangers. 

A  reform  of  a  more  delicate  character,  upon  which  my  father  ventured, 
met  serioQB  opposition.  After  each  family  became  possessed  of  adequate 
aooommodations,  most  of  them  still  maintained  in  their  interior  disorder 
and  undeaniness.  My  father's  earnest  recommendations  on  the  subject 
passed  unheeded.  He  then  called  the  work  people  together,  and  gave 
several  lectures  upon  order  and  cleanliness  as  among  the  Christian 
virtues.  His  audience  heard,  applauded,  and  went  home  content  "  to 
do  as  weel  as  their  forbears,  and  no  to  heed  English  clavers." 

Thereupon  my  father  went  a  step  further.  He  called  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  villagers ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  a  committee  from  among 
themselves  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  each  family  weekly, 
and  report  in  writing  upon  the  oondition  of  the  house.  This,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  author  last  quoted,  while  grumbllngly  acquiesced 
in  by  the  men,  was  received  "  with  a  storm  of  rage  and  opposition  by  the 
women."  They  had  paid  their  rent,  and  did  no  harm  to  the  house ;  and 
it  was  nobody's  business  but  their  own  whether  it  was  dean  or  dirty.  If 
they  had  read  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  is  not  likely,  I  daro  say  they 
would  have  greeted  the  intruders  as  the  Nurse  did  her  prying  master— 

«^*        *      "Go,jwicotqMen,go; 
Ctet  joa  to  bed  1" 
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As  it  was,  whfle  a  lew,  fresh  from  mop  and  senibbiog-liniBli,  received 
the  commiittee  civilly,  a  large  majority  either  locked  their  doors  or  met 
the  inqaisitors  with  abuse,  calling  them  ''bag-hunters"  and  other 
equally  flattering  names. 

My  father  took  it  quietly;  showed  no  anger  toward  the  dissenters; 
encouraged  the  committee  to  persevere,  but  instructed  them  to  ask  admit- 
tance as  a  favor  only ;  and  allowed  the  small  minority,  who  had  welcomed 
these  domiciliary  visits,  to  have  a  few  plants  each  from  his  green-house. 
This  gratuity  worked  wonders ;  conciliation  of  manner  gradually  over- 
came the  first  jealousy  of  intrusion ;  and  a  few  friendly  visits  by  my 
mother,  quietly  paid  to  those  who  were  especially  tidy  in  their  house 
holds,  still  further  quelled  the  opposition.  Gradually  the  weekly  reports 
of  the  committee  became  more  and  more  favorable. 

Within  the  mills  everything  was  punctiliously  kept.  Whenever  I 
visited  them  with  my  father,  I  observed  that  he  picked  up  the  smallest 
flocks  of  cotton  from  the  floor,  handing  them  to  some  child  near  by,  to  be 
put  in  his  waste-bag. 

"Papa,"  said  I  one  day,  "what  does  it  signify— 3ach  a  little  speck  of 
cotton?" 

"  The  value  of  the  cotton,"  he  replied, "  is  nothing,  but  the  example  is 
nraclL  It  is  very  important  that  these  people  sh3uld  acquire  strict 
habits  of  order  and  economy.'* 

In  working  out  these  and  other  reforms}  my  father,  a  serupuhnu 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  entire  freedom  of  opinion, 
never  exercised,  except  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  the  power  of 
dismissal  which  his  office  as  sole  manager  placed  in  his  hands.  Hie 
writer  already  quoted,  who  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  at  New 
Lanark,  bears  testimony  to  this.  '*  I  never  knew,"  he  says,  "  of  a  single 
instance  In  which  Mr.  Owen  dismissed  a  worker  for  having  manfully  and 
conscientiously  objected  to  his  measures." 

School  Brfomu, 

The  New  Lanark  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education  generally,  were  the 
subjects  which,  at  this  period  of  my  father's  life,  chiefly  engrossed  his 
attention.  His  first  sf^pearance  as  a  speaker  was  as  president  at  a  public 
dinner,  given  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  1812,  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  the 
well-known  educational  reformer.  In  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  a 
Quaker,  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  honest,  self-sacrificing  seal,  and 
imprudent,  self-indulgent  ostentation.  As  early  as  1780  he  labored  stoutly 
among  the  poor  of  Southwapk,  teaching  a  school  of  three  hundred  out- 
cast children  for  years  almost  gratuitously.  When  his  system  finally 
attracted  attention,  and  subscriptions  poured  in  upon  him,  prosperity 
called  forth  weaknesses,  and  he  squandered  the  money  given  for  better 
purposes.  I  recollect  that  he  drove  up  one  afternoon,  on  invitation  of 
my  father,  to  Braxfield  House,  with  four  horses  to  his  post-chaiso  a 
luxury  in  which  I  never  knew  my  father  to  indulge. 

When,  somewhat  later,  my  lather  gave  five  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in 
the  general  introduction  of  the  Lancaster  system  of  instruction,  I  re- 
member that  my  mother*  advwting  to  the  four  horses,  demurred  to  the 
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wisdom  of  80  manilLoexit  a  subflcriptioa.  And  I  think  tlmt,  in  view  of 
Lancastar'B  prodigality,  she  was  in  the  li^t. 

Thla  Laacaatrian  ejatem — one  of  mmtual  inatrootion,  with  moTiUara, 
Boleeted  from,  the  papiiB,  aa  aah-teachera — was  eqoallj  eeonomical  and 
superfidaL  It  had  its  good  pointa,  however,  and  eoald  be  maintained 
where  the  f onda  were  inaafficlent  for  aajihing  better.  My  father, 
enihaaiaaiio  at  fiisfc  in  ita  lavor,  gradually  changed  it  for  aomething  more 
thorough  and  effective. 

In  the  apeech  wl^ich  Bobert  Owen  made  at  the  Lancaater  dinner,  the 
viewB  whldi  he  afterwards  elaborated  touching  the  formation  of  charao- 
ter  firat  peeped  ont«  **  Geneiral  diflbreneea,"  he  said, "  bo^y  and  mental, 
between  inhabitanta  of  various  regions,  are  not  inherent  in  oar  nature, 
nor  do  they  ariae  from  the  raapeetlve  aoUa  on  which  we  are  bom ;  thej 
am  wholly  and  aolely  the  effect  of  education."  While  it  la  dif&cult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  education,  in  the  extended  aenae  of  the 
tann,thia  propoaitlon  is  clearly  extravagant,  ignoring  aa  it  doea  the 
ijiflaenoeB,  often  dominant,  of  race,  olimate,  aoil,  whether  fertile  or  banren, 
and  hereditary  qualitiea  transmitted  through  aueoeealve  generationa.  But 
tha  apeech  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  and  called  forth  from  a  certain 
Kirkman  Finlay — then  the  great  man  of  Glaagow— a  laudatory  letter. 

" This  induced  me,"  saya  my  father  in hia  Autobicgiaphy,  "to  write  my 
fbur  Baaaya  on  the  Formation  of  Character." 

As  early  as  1809  my  father  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  large  building, 
afterwards  called  "  The  New  Inatltution,"  deaigned  to  accommodate  all 
the  children  of  the  viUage.  But  the  estimated  cost,  upwards  of  twenty 
thansand  dollars,  alarmed  hia  partnera,  who  finally  vetoed  the  enterpriae. 

My  father  waa  [with  new  partners]  free  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  educa- 
tion. He  gradually  completed  and  fitted  up,  at  a  cost  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  the  spacious  school-house,  the  building  of 
which  his  former  partners  had  arrested.  It  had  five  large  rooms  or  halls, 
besides  smaller  apartments,  and  a  bath-room  on  an  extensive  scale,  anf- 
ficing  for  the  accommodation  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  children.  No 
charge  whatever  waa  made ;  and  not  only  all  the  children  of  the  work 
people,  but  alao  children  of  all  familiea  living  within  a  mile  of  the 
village,  were  thus  gratuitously  inatructed. 

If^fant  Sokooi§-A91(i. 

In  this  institotioa  a  novel  feature  was  introduced.  Pestalozzi  and 
Oberlin  have  each  been  spoken  of  as  originating  the  inftot  school  system; 
but  my  father  seems  to  have  been  its  true  founder.  I  have  found  no 
proof  whatever  that  either  of  them  even  thought  of  doing  what  he 
carried  out.*  He  brought  together  upwards  of  a  hundred  children,  from 
one  to  six  years  of  age,  under  two  guardians,  James  Buchanan  and  Mary 
Toung.  No  attempt  was  made  to  teach  them  reading  or  writing,  not  even 
their  letters ;  nor  had  they  any  set  lessons  at  all.  Much  of  their  time 
was  spent  in  a  spacious  play  ground.  They  were  trained  to  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness ;  they  were  taught  to  abstain  from  quarrels,  to  be 
kind  to  each  other.    They  were  amused  with  childish  games  and  with 

*  See  Barnaid's  NiUianal  EOueatlan,   UL   Great  Britain.   Infant  Scbools. 
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stories  Buiteid  to  their  capacity.  Two  laige,  aiiy  xooms  were  set  apart« 
one  for  those  under  foar  years  and  one  for  those  from  four  to  six.  This 
last  room  was  furnished  with  paintings,  chieflj  of  animals,  and  a  few 
maps.  It  was  also- supplied  with  natural  objects  from  the  gardens,  fields, 
and  woods.  These  suggested  themes  for  conversation,  or  brief,  familiar 
lectures ;  but  there  was  notlung  formal,  no  casks  to  be  learned,  no  read- 
ings from  books.  "  When  the  best  means  of  instruction  are  known  and 
adopted,"  says  my  father  in  his  Autobiography, "  I  doubt  whether  books 
will  be  used  until  children  attain  their  tenth  year."  But  this  he  could 
not  carry  out  at  New  Lanark,  as  the  children  were  admitted  to  the  mUls^ 
and  were  usually  sent  thither  by  their  parents,  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

No  corporal  punishment,  nor  threat,  nor  violent  language  was  permitted 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  They  were  required  to  treat  the  children 
with  the  same  kindness  which  they  exacted  from  them  toward  each  other. 

Some  years  later  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  London  association,  headed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Brougham,  to  introduce  infimt 
schools  into  the  British  metropolis.  They  obtained  a  teacher  from  New 
Lanark.  But  they  undertook  to  do  too  much,  and  so  failed  in  their 
object.  They  had  lessons,  tasks,  study.  Not  satisfied  with  moral  training 
and  instructive  amusement,  as  at  New  Lanark,  they  sought  prema- 
turely to  develop  the  intellectual  powers.  The  tender  brain  of  the  infant 
was  over-excited ;  more  harm  than  good  was  done ;  and  the  system  fell, 
in  a  measure,  into  disrepute,  until  Frcebel,  in  his  ^nd&rgartens,  brought 
things  back  to  a  more  rational  way.  ' 

I  visited  our  village  infant  school  almost  daily  for  years ;  and  I  have 
never,  either  before  or  since,  seen  such  a  collection  of  bright,  dean,  good- 
tempered,  happy  little  faces. 

lAmitaHon  af  Sours  of  Labor  for  OhUdren.* 

At  a  meeting  which  he  had  previously  held  at  the  Tontine,  Glasgow,  he 
had  introduced  two  resolutions  recommending  petitions  to  Parliament — 
one  for  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  imported  cotton;  the  other  for  the 
protection  of  factory  children  from  labor  beyond  their  strength.  The 
first  passed  unanimously;  the  second  was  lost  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.    Thereupon  my  father  determined  to  agitate  the  matter  himself. 

As  a  preliminary  measure  we  visited  all  the  chief  factories  in  C^reat 
Britain.  The  facts  we  collected  seemed  to  me  terrible  almost  beyond 
beUef .  Not  in  exceptional  cases,  but  as  a  general  rule,  we  found  children 
of  ten  years  old  toorked  regulariy  fourteen  haure  a  day,  with  but  half  an 
hour's  interval  for  the  mid-day  meal,  which  was  eaten  in  the  factory.  In 
the  fine  yam  cotton  mills  (producing  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  three 
hundred  hanks  to  the  pound),  they  were  subjected  to  this  labor  in  a  tem- 
perature usually  exeeeding  seventy-five  degrees ;  and  in  all  the  cotton 
factories  they  breathed  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  iigurious  to  the  lungs, 
because  of  the  dust  and  minute  cotton  fibres  that  pervaded  it. 

In  some  cases  we  found  that  greed  of  gain  had  impelled  the  mill-ownem 

•  F)r  History  of  the  Loj^slation  of  dlfferrnt  coantries  to  protect  ebfldren  fmm  ez- 
eeeflTo  labor  both  ta  time  and  In  kind  of  woric  »ee  Bimard*s  Legal  JhveMon  JSnQMef- 
ing  the  Bdueation  and  Smptogment  ef  CkUdren  ia  J^adories.  1842.  Beviaed 
edition.    187A. 
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to  Btill  greater  extremes  of  inhumanity,  utterly  disgraceful,  indeed,  to  a 
civ^ilised  nation.  Their  mills  were  run  fifteen  and,  in  ezeeptional  cases, 
$kBteen  hours  a  day  with  a  single  set  of  hands ;  and  they  did  not  scruple 
to  employ  children  of  hoth  sexes  from  the  age  of  eight.  We  actually 
found  a  considerable  number  under  that  age. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  maintained  without 
corporal  punishment.  Most  of  the  overseers  openly  carried  stout  leather 
thongs,  and  we  frequently  saw  eren  the  youngest  children  sererely 
beaten. 

We  sought  out  the  surgeons  who  were  In  the  habit  of  attending  these 
children,  noting  their  names  and  the  facts  to  which  they  testified.  Their 
stories  haunted  my  dreams.  In  some  large  factories,  ttom  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  the  children  were  either  cripples  or  otherwise  deformed,  or 
parmanently  injured  by  excessive  toil,  sometimes  by  brutal  abuse.  The 
younger  children  seldom  held  out  more  than  three  or  four  years  without 
severe  illness,  often  ending  in  death. 

When  we  expressed  surprise  that  paients  should  voluntarily  condemn 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  slavery  so  intolerable,  the  explanation  seemed 
to  be  that  many  of  the  fathers  were  out  of  work  themselves,  and  so  were 
in  a  measure  driven  to  the  sacrifice  for  lack  of  bread;  while  others, 
imbrated  by  intemperance,  saw  with  indifference  an  abuse  of  the  infant 
faculties  compared  to  which  the  infanticide  of  China  may  almost  be 
termed  humana 

In  London  my  father  laid  before  several  members  of  Parliament  the 
mass  of  evidence  he  had  collected,  and  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared,  for- 
bidding the  employment  in  factories  of  child-workers  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  fixing  the  hours  they  might  be  employed  at  ten  a  day. 
Finally  he  obtained  from  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel  (father  of  the  well- 
known  Prime  Minister,  and  then  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old),  a 
promise  to  introduce  this  humane  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Robert,  then  one  of  the  richest  cotton-spinners  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
member  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  possessed  considerable  influence. 
Had  he  exerted  it  heartily,  I  think  (and  my  father  thought)  that  the 
measure  might  have  been  carried  the  first  session.  But,  in  several  inter- 
views with  him  to  which  I  accompanied  my  father,  even  my  inexperience 
detected  a  slackness  of  purpose  and  an  indisposition  to  offbnd  his  fellow 
manufacturers,  who  were  almost  all  violently  opposed  to  the  measure.  I 
think  it  probable  that  his  hesitation  was  mainly  due  to  a  consdousness 
that  it  ill  became  him  to  denounce  cruelties,  in  causing  which  he  had 
himself  had  a  prominent  share.  The  bill  dragged  through  the  House  for 
four  sessions ;  and  when  passed  at  last,  it  was  in  a  mutilated  and  compar- 
atively valueless  form. 

Pending  its  discussion  I  frequently  attended  with  my  father  the  sessions 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  collect  evidence  and  report  on 
the  condition  of  fihctory  children.  He  was  a  chief  witness,  and  one  day 
had  to  stand  (and  did  stand  unmoved)  a  bitter  cross-examination  by  Sir 
George  Philips,  a  "  cotton  lord,**  as  the  millionaires  among  mill  owners 
were  then  popularly  called.  This  oppressor  of  childhood  questioned  my 
father  as  to  his  rcdigious  opinions,  and  other  personal  matters  equally 
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irrelevant,  in  a  tone  eo  ineoluit,  that,  to  my  utter  sbame,  I  oonld  not 
repress  my  team.  Tbey  were  arrested,  bowever,  when  Lord  Broagham 
(then  plain  Henry)  called  the  oiFender  to  order,  and  after  commenting,  in 
terms  that  were  caustic  to  my  heart's  content,  on  the  impertinent  charac- 
ter of  Sir  George's  cross-examinatioB,  moved  that  it  be  expunged  from  Hie 
records  of  the  committee — a  motion  which  was  carried  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice. 

Throughout  the  lour  years  during  whidi  this  reformatory  measure  was 
in  progress,  my  father  Qjx  truth  the  soul  of  the  movement)  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  endeavors  to  bring  the  evidence  he  had  obtained  before  the 
public.  The  perio^cal  press  aided  him  in  this ;  and  I  remember  that  one 
touching  story  in  particular  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  came  out  ia 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  an  assistant  overseer  of  the  poor. 
He  was  called  upon  to  relieve  a  father  out  of  employment,  and  found  his 
only  child,  a  factory  girl,  quite  ill;  and  he  testifies  further  as  follows: 
"  Some  time  after,  the  &ther  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  What's 
the  matter,  Thomas  ? '  I  asked.  He  said, '  My  Mttle  girl  is  gone ;  she  died 
in  the  night ;  and  what  breaks  my  heart  is  this — though  she  was  not  able 
to  do  her  work,  I  had  to  let  her  go  to  the  mill  yesterday  morning.  She 
promised  to  pay  a  little  boy  a  half-penny  on  Saturday,  if  he  would  help 
her  so  she  could  rest  a  little.  I  told  her  he  should  have  a  penny.'  At  ^ 
night  the  child  could  not  walk  home,  fell  several  times  by  the  way,  and 
had  to  be  carried  at  last  to  her  father's  house  by  her  companions.  She 
never  spoke  intelligibly  afterwards.    She  was  ten  years  dd." 

Indtuinal  Element — Dwerdone — MUita/ry  DriU, 

My  father  sought  to  make  education  as  practical  as  possible.  The  girls 
were  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  both  sexes,  in  the  upper  classes, 
besides  geography  and  natural  history,  had  simple  lessons  in  drawing. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  graver  studies  that  chiefly  interested  and  pleased  our 
numerous  visitors ;  the  dancing  and  music  lessons  formed  the  chief  at- 
traction. The  juvenile  performers  were  dressed  alike,  all  in  tartan,  the 
boys  wearing  the  Highland  kilt  and  hose.  Carefully  instructed  in  the 
dances  then  in  vogue,  as  a  lesson,  not  as  a  performanoe,  they  went 
through  their  reels  and  quadrilles  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  would  not 
have  shamed  a  fashionable  ball  room,  coupled  with  a  simplicity  and  un« 
oonscloasnesB  natural  to  children  when  they  are  not  spoiled,  but  which  in 
higher  circles  is  often  sadly  lacking. 

The  class  for  vocal  music  numbered,  at  one  time,  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  under  a  well-qualified  teacher  they  made  wonderful  progress.  I 
selected,  and  had  printed  for  them,  on  a  succession  of  pasteboard  sheetSy 
a  collection  of  simple  airs,  chiefly  national  Scottish  melodies,  which  they 
rendered  with  a  homely  pathos  scarcely  attainable,  perhaps,  except  by 
those  who  are  "  to  the  manner  bom." 

Another  feature  In  our  schools  which  proved  very  popular  with  vlsiton 
was  the  military  training  of  the  older  children.  Drilled  by  a  superan- 
nuated soldier  whom  my  father  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  preceded 
by  a  boy-band  of  a  drum  or  two  and  four  or  five  fifes,  they  made  a  very 
creditable  appearance. 
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PMic  InUrat  in  New  Lanark  RtfbmM, 

All  thiB,  Yutpncedented  then  In  any  spinning  Tillage,  or  Indeed  in  any 
free  public  Bchool  thToaghoat  the  kingdom,  gradually-  drew  crowde  of 
travellers  as  witneaeee.  I  have  seen  aa  many  as  seventy  persons  in  tlie 
building  at  one  time.  The  number  ol  namee  recorded  in  our  Visitor's 
Book»  from  the  year  1815  to  1825»  the  year  in  which  my  father  bought  the 
village  and  lands  oC  New  Hantiony  and  sold  out  of  the  New  Lanark  con- 
cem»  was  neaily  twen^  thoosand. 

There  came  not  only  nobility  and  gentry  from  every  part  of  Gbeat 
Britain,  but  also  many  foreigners  of  rank  firom  the  Continent.  Among 
these  last  the  most  notable  was  a  nobleman  who,  nine  years  afterwards, 
became  the  most  powe^ul  emperor  in  the  world.  It  was  in  1810  that 
Nicolas,  Gmnd  Duke  of  Bnssia,  then  on  a  tour  through  Great  Britain, 
visited  Glasgow.  There  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  my 
father ;  and  he  and  the  ofDoers  of  his  suite,  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
ten,  spent  two  days  with  us  at  Braxfleld.  He  was  then  twenty  years  old ; 
fully  six  feet  high ;  and,  in  face  and  figure,  I  thought  him  the  handsomest 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  His  manner,  in  those  days,  was  simple  and 
courteous ;  and  the  dignity  which  marked  it  at  times  had  not  yet  degen- 
erated, as  it  is  said  afterwards  to  have  done,  into  haughtiness. 

[Mr.  Owen,  the  son,  doses  his  notice  of  liis  father's  benevolent  work, 
in  his  Autobiography  as  far  as  published,  as  follows :] 

He  had  been  misled  by  prosperity,  by  benevolent  enthusiasm ;  and  there 
had  been  lacking,  as  steadying  influence,  thorough  culture  in  youth.  He 
had  risen,  with  rare  rapidity  and  by  unaided  exertion,  to  a  giddy  height. 
At  ten  years  of  agp,  he  had  entered  London  with  ten  dollars  in  pocket ; 
at  forty-five,  he  was  worth  a  quarterof  «  million.  Then  his  Essays  on  the 
Formation  of  Character,  backed  by  his  success,  pecuniary  and  social,  at 
New  Lanark,  had  won  him  golden  opinions.  He  had  been  received, 
respectfully  and  sometimes  with  distinction,  by  those  highest  in  position ; 
by  Lords  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  Castlereagh, and  by  Mr.  Canning;  by  the 
Boyal  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  especially  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent ;  by  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sutton)  and  the 
Bishops  of  London,  St  David's,  Durham,  Peterborough,  and  Norwich, 
Besides  Bentham,  his  partner,  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  Godwin, 
Rtcaido,  Malthus,  Bowring,  Francis  Place,  Joseph  Hume,  James  Mill, 
O'Connell,  Roscoe,  Clarkson,  Cobbett,  Vansittart,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,the 
Edgeworths,  the  statistician  Colquhoun,  Wilberforoe,  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
Macaulay  (father  of  the  historian),  and  Nathan  Rothschild,  the  founder 
of  his  house.  He  had  received  as  guests  at  Braxfield,  among  a  multitude 
of  ethers.  Princes  John  and  Maximilian  of  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
Oldenburg,  Baron  Goldsmid,  Baron  Just,  Saxon  Ambassador,  Cuvier, 
Henry  Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Stowell,  father-in-law 
of  Lord  Sidmouth.  When  he  visited  Paris,  he  took  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Kent  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Pliilippe),  and  from  the 
French  Ambassador  to th^  French  Prime  Minister;  and  he  was  invited  to 
a  visitor's  chair  by  the  French  Academy.  In  Europe  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  La  Place,  Humboldt,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boissy  d' Angles, 
Camille  Jourdain,  Pestalozzi,  Madame  de  StaSl,  Pastor  Oberlin,  and  many 

'  C   TM  '  >. 
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Other  celebrities.  Then,  too,  his  popalarity  among  the  masses  quite 
equalled  the  favor  with  which  men  of  rank  and  talent  received  him.  Is 
it  matter  of  marvel  that  a  self-made  and  self-taught  man,  thus  suddenly 
and  singularly  favored  by  fortune,  should  have  miscalculated  the 
immediate  value  of  his  social  methods,  and  overestimated  the  influence 
of  the  position  he  had  gained  ? 

His  strong,  original  mind,  lacking  the  habit  of  critical  study,  tempted 
him  to  discard  in  gross,  without  examining  in  detail ;  and  to  overlook  a 
fact  of  infinite  importance  in  morals  and  legislation,  to  wit,  that  rever 
enoe,  acting  on  man's  spiritual  part,  is  a  legitimate  and  cogent  motive 
that  has  influenced  human  actions  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  ablest  scientists  in  all  countries,  need  ex- 
perimental proof  to  convince  him  that,  when  the  body  is  discarded  at 
death,  the  man  himself  does  not  die,  but  passes  on  to  another  and  higher 
phase  of  being  ;  and  till  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old  he  never 
obtained  such  proof. 

His  mistakes  as  a  practical  reformer,  were,  in  my  Judgment,  twofold. 

Firit.  He  regarded  self-love,  or  man's  longing  for  happiness,  rationally 
educated,  as  the  most  trustworthy  foundation  of  morals.  I  think  tliat 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  Right,  which  is  induced  by  culture  of  the 
conscience,  is  a  higher  motive,  and,  because  higher,  a  motive  better  fitted 
to  elevate  oar  race,  than  selfishness,  however  enlightened.  Honesty  m 
the  best  policy ;  truth  if  the  safest  course.  But  he  who  is  honest  and 
true  for  the  sake  of  the  Bight  Is  more  worthy,  alike  of  trust  and  of  love, 
than  he  who  is  honest  and  true  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  himself. 

Secondly,  He  limited  his  view  of  man  to  the  first  three-score  and  ten 
years  of  his  life,  ignoring  the  illimitable  future  beyond.  But  the  Secular 
school  can  never  prevaU  against  the  Spiritual.  It  has  nothing  to  offer 
but  this  world,  and  that  Is  insufficient  for  man. 

Those  sweeping  and  extravagant  sentiments  were  doubtless  uttered 
with  the  same  sincerity,  and  in  somewhat  the  same  state  of  feeling,  that 
prompted  the  monk  Telemachus  to  confront  in  the  arena  of  the  Collseom 
the  anger  of  Roman  Emperor  and  populace,  in  an  eflbrt  to  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarity  of  gladiator  shows.  Hy  father  spared  no  cost  in  publishing 
what  he  had  said ;  purchasing  of  the  London  newspapers  which  appeared 
on  the  day  succeeding  each  of  his  three  lectures  respectively  thirty 
thousand  copies.  These  papers,  then  heavily  stamped,  sold  at  fifteen 
cents  apiece.  In  addition  to  this  he  printed  forty  thousand  copies  of  each 
in  pamphlet  form,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars.  In  two 
months  he  had  expended,  for  paper,  printing,  and  postage,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  London  mails,  on  the  three  days  succeding  his  lectures, 
were  delayed,  by  the  unexampled  increase  of  mail  matter,  twenty 
minutes  beyond  their  set  .time. 

[Robert  Owen  died  November  17,  1868,  retaining  his  hold  upon  the 
working  classes,  both  In  the  truths  and  the  errors  of  his  plans  of  social 
reform.  His  views  on  cooperative  Industry  are  the  basis  on  which  all 
the  co-operative  unions  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
organized,  and  In  which.  It  has  been  officially  stated,  over  |90,000,000 
are  Invested.] 
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No  aathor  of  equal  eminence  in  English  literature,  not  profea- 
sionally  a  teacher,  or  educator,  has  made  so  many  sagacious  sug- 
gestions to  advance  the  educational  institutions  of  his  country  as 
Daniel  Defoe — who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  London,  in  the  year  1661,  and  died  April  24,  1731 — hia 
remains  being  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields.  His  fiftther  (James  Foe 
— ^the  De  was  not  in  Daniel's  inherited  name)  was  a  Nonconformist^ 
following  the  Rev.  Dr.  Annesley,  when  ejected  from  his  incumbency 
of  Cripplegate,  into  the  meeting-house  in  little  St.  Helen's,  Bishop- 
gate  street.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Noncon- 
formist Academy  at  Newington,  then  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Charles  Morton,  reputed  to  be  '  a  polite  and  profound  scholar.'  He 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry,  but  his 
own  predilections  were  for  politics  and  authorship ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  out  with  a  bold  dash  at  Rog^r 
L'Estrange's  QuOe  to  the  Inferior  Clergy.  Defoe's  pamphlet  bore 
the  title  of  '  Speculum  Crape-gownorum ;  a  Looking-glass  for  the 
Young  Academicks,  new  Foyl'd :  with  Reflections  on  some  of  the 
late  High-flown  Sermons,  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  toward  a 
Sermon  of  the  Newest  Fashion.  By  a  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clei^gy. 
London:  1682.'  The  title  was  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  crape- 
gowns  then  in  use  among  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  design  was  to 
expose  and  ridicule  the  High  Church  fiiction.  Its  success  was  so 
marked  as  to  induce  the  author  to  issue  a  second  part,  and  the  two 
called  forth  a  reply  by  L'Estrange  himself. 

In  1685,  he  engaged  in  practical  hostility  against  the  goyemment 
of  James  IL,  by  joining  the  standard  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  Dorsetshire — but,  saving  his  head,  on  the  suppression  of  this 
movement,  he  next  engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself,  with  more  or  less  assiduity,  for  ten  years,  but  with- 
out pecuniary  success.     His  heart  was  in  the  discussion  of  questions 

which  concerned  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  exaltation 
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of  the  divine  right  of  C[iDg9,  as  set  fc  rth  in  a  published  sermon  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester — ^  We  must  neither  call  him  to  account  for  his 
religion,  nor  question  his  policy  in  civil  matters,  for  he  is  made  our 
King  by  Ood^s  law,  of  which  the  law  of  the  land  is  only  declara- 
tive.' This  doctrine  Defoe  combated  with  tongue  and  pen,  and 
aided  to  arouse  and  combine  the  elements  which  finally  expelled 
James  11.  firom  the  kingdom* 

His  business,  regular  and  specnlatire,  proved  disastrous,  and  in 
1692  he  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy— out  of  which  he  emerged, 
by  efforts  of  unwearied  diligence  with  his  honor  unsullied,  paying 
an  indebtedness  of  17,000/.  with  interest,  although  released  from  all 
obligations  to  do  so. 

He  became  an  avowed  champion  by  his  voice  and  pen  of  the 
government  of  King  William,  and  in  1695  was  made  Accountant 
to  the  Tax  Commission.  About  this  time  he  prepared  his  '  Essay 
upon  PrcjectSy  which  was  not  printed  till  May  29,  1698,  and  his 
'  Poor  MarCi  Plea  for  a  Reformation  if  Manners ' — *  which  he  in- 
sists should  begin  with  the  gentry  and  the  cleigy,  who  could  not 
get  drunk  together  without  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  whole 
parish.'  On  all  the  prominent  questions  of  the  day,  he  was  oat 
with  a  slashing  pamphletr— defending  the  interests  of  the  people  ia 
civil  and  religions  matters  like  a  true-born  Edglishman,  and  yet 
rising  above  the  insular  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  In  his 
*  Shortest  way  mth  Dissenters,^  printed  in  1702,  he  angered  the 
Nonconformists^  offended  churchmen,  was  convicted  of  libeling  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  pay  a  fine,  and  go  to  prison. 

From  1695  to  1699  he  was  accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  glass  duty«  In  that  year  he  printed  his  '  Essay  on  Pf ejects^ 
full  of  important  suggestions,  which  were  at  least  fruitful  in  the 
beneficent  career  of  Benjamin  Frankliui  who  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness for  the  same.  In  1701  he  published  his  famous  satirical 
poem  The  True-horn  Englishman^  whieh,  if  not  remarkable  poetry, 
is  crowded  full  of  common  sense,  and  met  a  hearty  response  in  the 
hearts  of  real  Englishmen,  whether  they  had  Saxon  or  Norman 
blood  in  their  veins.  In  1703  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  own  good 
purpose  to  benefit  the  Dissenten  (of  whom  he  was  one)  by  his 
irony  (in  recommending  hanging  as  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of 
them)  which  was  not  understood,  and  in  consequence  he  was  appre- 
hended, tried,  pilloried,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  While  in  prison  he 
projected  The  Review^  which  he  issued  on  his  release  in  1704,  and 
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condaeted  for  Bine  yoAn.  In  1706  he  was  employed  by  Lord 
Qodolphin,  who  appreciated  his  yigorons  pen,  to  wHto  up  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  for  which  purpose  he  visited  Scotland  twice,  and  in 
1708  published  his  work  on  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  (a  volume 
of  694  pages),  for  which  he  received  a  pension  and  a  government 
appointment  For  several  years  his  enemies  of  the  Jacobite  party 
let  him  alone,  but  in  1716  he  was  again  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and 
fined  £800,  and  mainly  because  his  irony  against  the  pretender  was 
Interpreted  in  favor  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  In  his  last  im- 
prisonment^ The  BeviiWf*  which  he  began  in  the  firsts  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Although  the  more  elaborate  essays  of  The  Review  are  wanting 
in  the  playfiil  wit  of  Steele,  or  the  exquisite  polish  and  courtly  air 
of  Addison— in  more  homely  vigor,  we  think  with  one  of  his 
biographers,  Defoe  is  superior  to  either,  and  is  not  excelled  by 
Swift*    For  example  :«*- 

In  The  Reoiew  for  Oct  4^  1707,  he  says  he  has  been  requested  to  answer  the 
qnestion — 'What  is  the  worst  sort  of  husband  a  woman  can  many?'  which  he 
does  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic  manner.  The  question,  he  is  obliged  to  '  con- 
foSE^  has  tod  him  a  long  way  about,  into  the  great,  great  variety  of  bad  husbands 
of  the  age.*  Of  these,  after  some  general  remarin,  he  mentions  four  sorts  :-^ 
'  1,  There  Is  the  Drunken  Husband,  whose  picture  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
volume  to  deacriba  2,  The  Debauched  Husband.  3,  The  Fighting  Husband. 
4^  The  Extraragant  Husband.'  These  he  describes  a€  some  length,  and  then 
goes  on  as  follows:--' Well,  good  people,  here  are  four  sorts  of  ill  husbands, 
and  take  one  of  them  where  you  will,  the  best  of  them  is  bad  enoagb,  and  hard 
is  that  woman's  case,  especially  if  she  be  a  woman  of  any  merit,  whose  lot  it 
Is;  but  yet  I  think  my  first-rate  Is  behind  still ;  there  is  yet  a  bad  husband  that 
is  worae  than  all  these^  and  a  woman  of  sense  had  better  take  up  with  any  of 
these  than  with  him,  and  that's — A  Fool  Husband* 

'The  Drunkard,  the  Debauched,  the  Fighting,  and  the  Extravagant;  these 
may  all  have  something  attendant^  which  in  the  interval  of  their  excesses  mi^ 
serve  to  alleviate  and  make  a  little  amends  to  the  poor  woman,  and  help  her  to 
carry  through  the  afflicting  part;  but  a  Fool  has  something  always  about  him 
that  makes  him  intolerable ;  he  is  ever  contemptible^  and  unintemiptedly  ridic- 
ulous; it  is  like  a  handsome  woman  with  some  deformi^  about  her,  that  makes 
all  the  rest  be  refected ;  if  heia  Jdnd,  it  is  so  apish,  so  below  the  rate  of  man- 
hood, so  surfeitmg  and  so  disagreeable,  that,  like  an  ill  smell,  it  makes  the  face 
wrinkle  at  it;  if  f^  befroumrd,  he  is  so  insufferably  insolent,  that  there  is  no 
bearing  it  His  passions  are  all  flashes,  struck  out  of  him  like  fire  from  a  flint: 
if  it  be  amifer^  'tis  sullen  and  senseless;  if  love^  'tis  coarse  and  brutish ;  he  is  in 
g^od,  wavering;  in  miachief^  obstinate  ;  in  society^  empty;  in  management^  un- 
thinking; in  manners^  sordid;  in  error ^  inoorrigfble;  and  «n  every  ihingy  ridic- 
ulous. 

'  Wherefore  upon  the  whole,  my  answer  is  hi  short,  That  the  worst  thing  a 

*  J)efM*f  Jt««iin0  wtt  the  ecrliait  of  Sogliib  litoimry  periodwtto— the  SnI  oonlMr  iMvinf  Imm 
imad  in  Ftlmiarj,  1704,  while  Uitt  of  Uie  Teller,  which  b  fooeraUjr  ntimd  m  the  fint,  wu  aofc 
inoed  till  April,  170S.  The  Retiam  wot  flnt  puhlbhed  in  weekly  numben  (in  4to,  priee  %.  penny), 
but  it  WW  aflerwerd  inued  twiee  e  week.  The  literary  portion  oomicted  nmhily  of  the  proeeed- 
infi  of  A  oertmin  *  Senndel  Club,'  which  took  eofninaee  of  the  prevalent  faihioas  and  nmmien, 
and  answered  queitiom  mpectin;  points  of  love,  hw,  literataie,  and  mocality,  with  all  the  prooipto 
itade  of  the  Tktler  and  Spectaler,  of  teteral  yean  ktler  date. 
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sober  wonuui  can  be  married  to,  is  a  Fool;  of  whom  wfaoerrer  has  the  lot, — 
Lord  have  mercy,  and  a  +  should  be  set  on  the  door,  as  a  house  infected  with 
the  pUigue.' 

Daring  the  early  part  of  1710  the  nation  was  absorbed  by  the 
proceedings  of  Sacheverell — his  insane  condact,  and  his  ill-judged 
trial,  of  which  Defoe  gave  in  his  Review  a  felicitous  parody : — 

The  women  lay  aside  their  tea  and  chocolate,  leave  off  visiting  after  dinner, 
and  forming  themselves  into  cabala,  turn  privy-counselorB,  and  settle  the  affairs 
of  State.  Every  lady  of  quality  has  her  bead  more  particularly  full  of  business 
than  usual ;  nay,  some  of  the  ladies  talk  of  keeping  female  secretaries,  and  none 
will  be  fit  for  the  office  but  such  as  can  speak  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin.  Gal- 
lantry and  gaiety  are  now  laid  aside  for  business ;  matters  of  government  and 
affairs  of  state  are  become  the  province  of  the  ladies;  and  no  wonder  if  they 
are  too  much  engag^  to  ooncem  themselves  about  the  common  impertinences 
of  life.  Indeed,  they  have  hardly  leisure  to  live,  little  time  to  eat  and  sleepy 
and  none  at  all  to  say  their  prayers.  If  you  turn  your  eye  to  the  park,  the 
ladies  are  not  there— even  the  church  is  thinner  than  usual,  for  you  know  the 
mode  is  for  privy  councils  to  meet  on  Sundays.  Then  the  playhouse  feels  the 
effects  of  it,  and  the  great  Betterton  died  a  beggar  on  this  account  Nay,  the 
Tatler,  the  immortal  Tatler,  the  great  Bickerstaff  himself  was  fain  to  leave  off 
talking  to  the  ladies  during  the  doctor's  trial,  and  torn  his  sagacious  pen  to  the 
dark  subjects  of  death  and  the  next  world,  though  he  had  not  yet  dedded  the 
ancient  debato— whether  Pluto's  regions  were,  in  point  of  government,  a  king- 
dom or  a  commonwealth. 

In  1719  Defoe  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Mercurius 
Politiais,  and  as  foreign  correspondent,  in  the  interest  of  the  goy- 
ernment,  to  AfUfe  Weekly  Journal  (avowedly  in  opposition  to 
Hanoverian  dynasty,) — himself  the  while  to  continue  before  the  pub- 
lic under  the  suspicion  of  the  administration.  This  was  a  difficult 
part  to  play,  and  involved  him  in  constant  misunderstandings — ^but 
his  z^al  for  the  government  carried  him  through. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  in  straightened  circumstances,  and  after 
prolonged  nervous  prostration,  Defoe  eschewed  politics  and  ad* 
dressed  himself  to  a  new  course  of  literary  labor.  In  1715  appeared 
his  '  Family  Instructors^  which  was  commended  alike  by  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  was  reprinted  in  Boston.  In  1722,  he  published 
his  ^  Religioui  Courtship,^  which  held  its  ground  until  Hannah 
Morels  'Coelebs'  appeared.  In  1719,  'The  Life  and  Strange 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  Mariner,'  was  published, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  a  &miliar  and  household 
work — a  popular  educator  beyond  most,  certainly  beyond  any  on$ 
book  in  the  English  Language,  unless  it  be  the  English  Bible — 
and  with  a  lai^  class  of  young  people  the  former  is  read  with 
absorbing  interest,  which  alone  makes  any  reading  profitable,  while 
the  latter  is  not. 

Defoe  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1730, — one  of  the  most  volumin- 
ous, vigorous,  and  versatile  authors  in  the  English  language. 
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Befoe^  in  his  Auguata  Triumphana  (published  in  1738),  or  '  The  Way  to  make 
London  the  most  floorishing  City  in  the  XJnivene,'  sug^sests  tiie  establishment 
of  'anXJniTerslty  where  Gentlemen  may  have  Academical  Education  mider 
the  eye  of  their  friends,'  and  'the  forming  an  Academy  of  Science  at  Christ's 
Hoepital.' 

We  bare  been  a  brave  and  learned  people,  and  axe  insensibly  dwindling  into 
an  effeminate,  superficial  race.  Onr  yomig  gentlemen  are  sent  to  the  uni- 
versities, it  is  true,  but  not  under  resmint  or  oorrectian  as  formerly:  not  to 
study,  but  to  drink;  not  for  furniture  for  the  head,  but  a  feather  for  the  cap, 
merely  to  say  they  have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  if  the  air  of  those 
places  inspired  Imowledge  x^^xmt  application.  It  u  true  we  ought  to  have 
ttioee  places  in  reverence  for  the  many  learned  men  they  have  sent  us;  but 
why  must  we  go  so  fkr  for  knowled^t  Why  should  a  young  sentleman  be 
s^  raw  from  me  nursery  to  live  on  his  own  nands,  to  be  liable  u>  a  thousand 
temptations,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  snapped  up  by  sharping  iUts,  with 
which  both  universities  abound,  who  make  our  youth  of  fortune  uieir  prey, 
and  have  broug^  misery  into  coo  many  ^;ood  feuniliest  Not  only  the  hazard 
of  their  healUis  from  debiauches  of  both  kmds,  but  the  waste  of  moit  precious 
time  renders  the  sending  them  so  fkr  off  rerv  naiardous.  Why  should  such  a 
meta^^wUs  as  Loodon  be  without  an  universityf  Would  it  not  save  considersr 
Uy  the  expense  we  are  at  in  sending  our  young  gentlemen  so  far  from  Londonf 
Would  it  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  State,  and  cultivate  politeness  amons 
ns?  What  benefits  may  we  not  in  time  expect  from  so  glorious  a  design! 
Will  not  London  become  the  scene  of  sciencel  And  what  reason  have  we  but 
to  hope  we  may  vie  with  any  neighboring  nations  t  Not  that  I  would  have 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  neglecrad,  *f or  the  good  they  have  done.  Besides,  there 
are  too  many  fine  emowments  to  be  sunk;  we  may  have  universities  at  these 
places  and  at  London  too,  without  prejudice.  Knowledge  w*ll  never  hurt  us, 
and  whoever  lives  to  see  an  univenity  here,  will  find  it  give  quite  another 
turn  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  youtin  in  general 

How  many  gentiemen  pass  their  lives  in  a  shameful  indolence,  who  mi^^ 
employ  themselTes  to  the  purpose,  were  such  a  design  set  on  foot?  Learmng 
would  fiourish,  art  revive,  and  not  only  those  who  stud.i'Hl  would  benefit  by  it, 
but  the  hlesring  would  be  conveyed  to  others  by  conversation. 

And  in  order  to  this  so  laudable  design,  small  expense  is  required;  the  sole 
chaige  being  the  hire  of  a  convenient  hall  or  housa  which,  ijp  they  please, 
they  may  call  a  co.ljge.*  But  I  see  no  necessity  tne  pupils  have  to  lie  or 
diet  there;  that  may  be  done  more  reasonably  and  conveniently  at  home, 
under  the  eye  of  their  friends;  their  only  necessary  business  at  college  being 
to  attend  their  tators  at  stated  hours;  and,  bed  and  board  excepted,  to  con- 
form themselves  to  college  laws,  and  perform  the  same  exeroises  as  if  they 
were  actually  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Let  the  best  of  tutors  be  provided,  and  professors  in  all  f^ulties  encour- 
aged; this  will  do  a  double  good,  noc  only  to  the  instructed,  but  to  the  in- 
structors. What  a  fine  provinon  may  here  be  made  for  numbers  of  ingenious 
gentlemen  now  unpreferredt  Ana  to  what  a  height  may  even  a  small 
beginning  grow  in  tnnef 

As  Lonitton  is  so  extnnsiYe,  so  its  university  may  be  composed  of  many 
oollegeiL  quartered  at  convenient  distances:  for  example,  one  at  Westminster; 
oneu  St  James's;  one  near  Ormond  street,  that  part  oc  t'le  town  aboundinsr 
in  gentry;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  a  lother  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  more  if  occasion  and  encouragement  pci'mit 

*  Defoe  in  a  posticript  at  the  dote  of  bis  pamphlAt  (of  88  pp.  Sro  >  add-*: 
**Iq  mr  scheme  f  ^t  an  aDivervItyio  London,  I  pn>p<»a<d  only  a  hall  or  public  ro»m; 
on  reoolketion  I  And  ft  shoald  be  a  large  honne  or  inn.  In  tne  na'nrn  of  a  college,  with 
store  of  coaTooleut  nio  ns  mr  eentlemen,  nit  only  io  ntndy  separately,  bat  wherein  t'> 
ItHige  their  books,  fur  it  wonTd  bn  mo't  lno<n\'en:ent  to  In-^  f^em  backwtrdit  and 
forward*.  They  may  indeed  brakfan,  i>np,  an  I  i>l  -ep  »,*  h  )m<%,  bat  it  wi  1  b«  higniy 
neces^sary  the?  should  dlue  In  com>n-  n«,  or  at  lea^t  ne-ir  the  collrfre:  not  that  I  wonla 
hare  cooks,  batlers,  caterers,  mancipl***,  and  the  wh  le  train  of  ro  lege  cuinlbaU  re- 
tained; bat  for  fear  they  shnnld  stiy  t  -o  )on«^  ikt  h  im  >.  or  be  hindered  fr>m  retamlng 
to  «tndy  In  dne  time,  some  proper  pUce  or  p  t'ou  m  crht  bi  pitched  upon  lo  keep  an 
ordinary,  a'  a  peixed  price  an  I  boar,  »nd  for  t  le  etadon  »  o.ily. 

Mv  rea-Mtns  are  the«e : — 

Firs  ,  Ay<><*ng  veiitlttmMn  may  lire  to**  far  'r  m  ro1!ej?r*. 

l>e  ond.  The  i-oileire  houi-ip  for  din*ior  m%v  mit  ngr  e  with  those  of  the  family. 

Third,  Com^iaay  nuy  drop  in  aud  daulu  him.'* 
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The  same  offices  an*!  rogolatioDS  may  be  conafcitated,  ootAa,  butlers,  bed- 
znakerB,  &3.1  excepted,  as  at  other  universities.  Aa  for  endowment,  there  is 
no  need,  Uie  whole  may  be  done  by  subscription,  and  that  an  easy  one,  con- 
sidering t!mt  nothing  bat  instructions  are  paid  for. 

In  a  word,  an  academical  education  is  so  much  wimted  in  London,  that 
everybody  of  ability  and  figure  will  readily  come  into  it;  and  I  dare  engage, 
the  place*  need  but  oe  chosen,  and  tutors  approved  of,  to  complete  the  design 
at  once. 

It  may  be  objected  tiutt  there  is  a  kind  of  university  at  Grediam  College, 
where  profossm  in  all  soienoes  are  maintained,  and  obliged  to  read  lectures 
eveiy  day,  or  at  least  as  often  as  demanded.  The  design  is  most  laudable,  but 
it  smells  ioo  much  of  the  nneeure ;  they  only  reed  m  term  time,  and  then 
their  lectures  are  so  hurried  over,  the  audience  is  little  the  better.  They 
cannot  be  turned  out,  it  is  a  good  settlement  for  life,  and  they  are  very  easy 
in  their  studies  when  once  fixed.  Whereas  were  the  profeseorship  aurlng 
good  behavior,  there  would  be  a  study  to  maintain  their  posts,  and  thev 
pupils  would  reap  the  benefit 

Ufoq  second  thought,!  think  colleffes  for  university  educatian  might  be 
formed  at  Westminster,  Eton,  the  CSianer-house,  St  Paul's,  Merchant  TSflors. 
and  other  public  schools,  whm  vouth  uiight  bojgin  and  end  their  studies;  bus 
this  minr  be  fiirther  considered  of. 

I  haa  almost  foivot  the  most  material  point,  which  is,  that  his  Majesty's 
sanction  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  university  propoaed  have  power  to 
confer  degrees,  &c.,  and  other  anadflmical  privileges. 

AN  AOADBMT  OF  KUSIC^-172S. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked  what  have  I  to  do  with  nrasic?  to  which  I  answer, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  the  science  from  my  infancy,  and  in  my  younger  days 
was  accounted  no  despicable  performer  on  the  viol  and  lute,  meo.  much  m 
vogue.  I  esteem  it  the  most  innocent  amusement  in  life;  it  generally  relaxes, 
after  too  great  a  hurry  of  spirits,  and  composes  the  nund  into  a  sedatenesi 
prone  to  everything  that  is  generous  and  good;  and  when  the  more  neoessaiy 
parts  of  education  Are  flniRhed,  it  is  a  most  genteel  and  commendable  accom- 
plishment; it  saves  a  great  deal  of  drinking  and  debauchery  in  oar  sex,  and 
helps  the  ladies  off  with  many  an  idle  hour,  which  sometimes  might  probably 
be  worse  employed  otherwise. 

Our  quality,  gentry,  and  better  sort  of  traders  must  have  diversLons:  and  if 
those  that  are  commendable  be  denied,  they  will  take  to  worse;  now  what  can 
be  more  commendable  than  music,  one  of  the  seven  liberal  sdences,  and  no 
mean  branch  of  the  mathematics? 

Were  it  for  no  other  reason,  I  should  esteem  it  because  it  was  the  favorite 
diversion  of  his  late  Majesty,  of  glorious  memory;  who  was  as  wise  a  prinoe 
as  ever  filled  the  Britini  tnrona  Kor  is  it  less  esteemed  by  their  present 
Majesties,  whose  souls  are  f onned  for  harmony,  and  who  have  not  disdained 
to  make  it  a  part  in  the  education  of  their  sacred  race. 

Our  nobility  and  gentry  have  shown  their  love  to  the  science,  by  supporting 
at  such  prodigious  expense  the  Italian  qpera.  improperly  called  an  academy; 
but  tbev  have  at  the  same  time  shown  no  small  partiality  in  disoouraghig  any- 
thing ESnglish,  and  overloading  the  town  with  such  heaps  of  foreign  W»*?«»^"»f, 

An  a(»aemy,  rightly  undemood,  is  a  place  for  tiie  propagation  of  sdence, 
by  training  up  persons  thereto  from  younger  to  riper  years,  under  the  instmc- 
tton  and  inspection  of  proper  artists;  bow  can  the  Italian  opera  property  be 
called  an  academy,  wnen  none  are  admitted  but  such  as  are,  at  least  are 
thought,  or  ought  to  be,  adepts  in  music?  If  that  be  an  academy,  so  are  the 
thea&es  of  Drury  Lane  and  Lincolns-Inn  Fields;  nay,  Punch's  opera  may 
pass  for  a  lower  Kind  of  academy.  Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  thing  to  have 
an  opera  of  oar  own,  in  our  own  most  noble  tongue,  in  which  the  composer, 
singers,  and  orchestra,  should  be  of  our  own  growth?  Not  that  we  ought  to 
«^i«p|<dm  all  obligations  to  Italy,  the  mother  of  music,  the  nurse  of  Corelli, 
Handel,  Bononcmi,  (3eminiani ;  out  then  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  so  stupidly  partial 
to  <tinAgiT»A  ourselves  too  brutal  a  part  of  mankind  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
acienoe.  By  the  same  reason  that  we  love  it,  we  may  excel  m It;  love  begets 
application,  and  ^iplication  perfection.  We  have  already  had  a  Puroel,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  now  many  latent  geniuses,  who  only  want  prc^r  instruc- 
tion, application,  and  encouraeement^  to  become  great  onuunents  of  the 
acienoe,  and  make  England  emulate  even  Rome  itselt 

What  a  number  of  excellent  performers  on  all  instruments  have  srarmg  up 
hi  Ehigland  within  these  few  vears?  That  this  is  owing  to  the  opera  1  wm  not 
deny,  and  so  far  the  opera  is  an  academy,  as  it  refines  the  taste  and  inspires 
emulation. 
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Bat  ihonsb  we  are  happr  in  faialarmnflBtri  perf ormen,  we  freqnientlv  send  to 
Italy  for  nmger%  and  tbat  at  no  SBiaU  eocpenae;  to  reinedy  wnich  I  hninbly 
iwopofle  that  the  goyernon  of  Clirist*«  Hospital  will  ebow  tiieir  puUic  spirit. 
Of  zoroiiiig  an  academy  of  mosic  on  tiieir  foundation,  after  this  or  the  like 
inamer. 

That  oat  of  their  ereat  nomber  of  cUldrai,  thlity  boys  be  selected  of  good 
ears  and  propensity  to  mnsie. 

That  these  DOTS  be  diTided  into  three  Hassos,  ▼!&,  six  for  wind  instnunents, 
sooh  as  the  hautboy,  baMoon,  and  Oennan  flato. 

That  sixteen  othm  be  selected  for  string  instnuQents,  or  at  least  the  most 
nsefoL  viz.,  the  violin  and  baaihYioUn. 

Thai  the  remaining  eight  be  particalarly  chosen  for  yoioe,  and  organ,  or 
harpsichord.  That  all  in  dae  time  be  taught  composition.  The'  boys  thus 
chosen,  three  masters  should  be  elected^  ecusfa  most  excellent  in  his  way;  that 
k  to  eay,  one  for  the  wind  instrument,  another  for  the  stringed,  and  a  third 
for  the  voice  and  oi^gan,  Sec 

Handsome  salaries  should  be  allowed  these  masters,  to  engage  their  constant 
attendance  every  day  from  eight  till  twelve  in  the  morning:  and  I  think  lOOH 
per  annum  for  each  would  be  sofllcient,  which  will  be  a  trule  to  so  wealthy  a 
body.  The  multiplicity  of  holidays  should  be  abridged,  and  only  a  few  kept; 
there  cannot  be  too  few,  considering  what  a  hindrance  they  are  to  Juvemle 
studies.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  has  too  long  prevailed  all  over  England  to 
the  great  detriment  ot  learning,  and  many  boys  have  been  made  Uockbeads  in 
oomplaiaanee  to  kinn  and  saints  dead  for  many  ages  past 

The  morning  employed  in  music,  the  boys  snoiud  go  in  the  afternoon,  or  so 
many  hours,  to  ttie  reading  and  writixig  school,  and  in  the  evening  should 
nraoQse,  at  least  two  hours  oef ore  bed-time,  and  two  before  the  master  comes 
m  the  morning.    This  course  held  for  seven  or  eight  years,  will  make  them  fine 

riftcientB;  but  that  they  should  not  go  too  raw  or  young  out  of  the  academy; 
is  proper  that  at  the  stated  age  of  aMnrenticeship,  tney  be  bound  to  m 
hospitaL  to  engage  their  greater  appUcataon,  and  make  them  thorough  maa- 
ters.  before  they  Jaunch  out  into  the  world;  for  one  great  hinderance  to  many 
performers  ia,  mat  they  begin  to  teach  too  soon,  and  obstruct  their  genius. 

What  will  not  such  a  design  produce  in  a  few  yearst  Will  they  not  be  able 
to  perform  a  concert,  choir,  or  opera,  or  all  three,  among  themselves,  and 
overpay  the  charge,  as  shall  hereafter  be  spedfledf 

For  example,  we  will  soppose  such  a  design  to  be  continued  for  ten  years; 
we  shall  find  an  orchestra  of  forty  hands,  and  a  choir  or  opera  of  twenty 
vtrices,  or  admitting  that  of  tiiose  twenty  only  five  prove  capital  sLngers,  it  will 
answw  the  intent 

For  the  greater  variety  they  may,  if  they  think  fit  take  in  two  or  more  of 
their  girlB,  where  they  find  a  promuing  genius,  but  this  may  be  further  oon- 
aiderraot 

Kow,  when  they  are  enabled  to  exhibit  an  opera,  wHl  they  not  jgain  consid- 
erably when  their  voices  and  hands  cost  them  only  a  college  sufasistenoeff  and 
it  is  out  reasonable  the  profits  acomlng  from  operas;  conoerti,  or  otherwiae. 
Aoald  go  to  the  hospital,  to  make  good  all  former  and  ftiture  expenses,  and 
enable  tnem  to  extend  the  design  to  a  greater  length  and  grandeur;  so  that 
instead  of  1,6001.  per  annum,  the  mice  of^one  Italian  singer,  we  shall  for  dOOL 
<moe  in  ten  years,  have  sixty  Jfiuigluh  musicians  regularly  educated,  aild 
enabled  to  live  by  their  science. 

There  oug^t,  moreover,  to  be  annual  probations,  and  proper  prizes  or 
premiums  dotted,  to  excito  emulatian  in  the  youtha;  and  give  life  to  thdr 
studies. 

They  have  already  a  musie  school,  as  they  call  it  hut  the  allowance  is  too 
poor  m  this  design,  and  the  attendance  too  small  It  must  be  every  day,  or 
not  at  all. 

This  will  be  an  academy,  indeed,  and  in  process  of  time  they  will  have  even 
their  maetora  among  themselves;  and  what  is  the  charge;  compared  with  the 
profits,  or  their  abilitiesf 

Ckeap  Amday  Ckmevts. 

.  One  thing  I  had  like  to  have  forgot^  which  is,  that  with  pemiBlon  of  the 
ria^  re  verand  the  lords  spiritnaL  some  perf ormanoe  in  music,  suitable  to  tAie 
aolenuiity  of  the  day,  be  ftxhlbited  every  Sunday  after  divine  service.  Sacred 
poesy  and  rhetorie  may  be  likewise  introduced  to  make  it  an  entertainment 
aoitable  to  a  Christian  aind  polite  audience;  and  indeed  we  seem  to  want  some 
such  cowmendahle  employment  for  the  bettor  sort;  for  we  aee  the  public 
walka  and  toveras  orowded,  and  ntiier  than  be  idle;  they  will  go  to  Newport 
market 
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lea  than  seven  hundred  people,  conveniently  Mated,  wfa&h  at  bo  small  a  price 
as  one  shilling  per  head,  will  amount  to  S5^  per  week;  and  if  the  performance 
deserve  it»  as  no  doubt  it  will  in  time,  they  may  make  it  half  a  crown,  or 
more,  which  must  considerably  increase  the  income  of  the  hospital. 

Wben  they  are  able  to  make  an  opera,  the  profits  will  be  ret  more  consider- 
able, nor  will  tihey  reap  mudi  less  from  what  the  youths  brmg  in  during  their 
imprenticeship,  when  employed  at  oonoerts,  theatres,  or  other  public  eoter- 
tamments* 

ILLITEEAC7,  LEABNING,  Ain>  FEDAITTBT. 

Defoe  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  imputation  of  iUiferacy— made 

because  he  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  of  theuniversities-^and  yet  he  has  no 

occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  ability  or  his  arguments  when  brought  face  to 

face  with  his  antagonist.     Even  Swift  must  have  felt  the  rudeness  of  his 

assanlts  in  the  Examiner^  when  the  author  of  the  Review  retorts  in  this  vein: 

I  have  been  in  my  time  pretty  well  master  of  five  languages,  and  have  not 
lost  them  yet,  though  I  write  no  bill  over  my  door,  nor  set  Latin  quotations 
on  the  front  of  the  Review.  But,  to  my  irreparable  loss,  I  was  bred  only  by 
halves;  for  my  father,  forgetting  «iuno*s  noyal  Academy,  left  the  language  of 
BilliuCTgate  quite  out  of  my  edacation.  Hence,  I  am  perf ectlv  illiterate  in 
the  polite  style  of  the  street,  and  am  not  fit  to  convene  with  toe  porters  and 
carmen  of  quaUty,  who  grace  their  diction  with  the  beauties  of  calling 
names,  and  cursing  their  neighbor  with  a  bowne  grace,  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  fight  a  rosooZ,  but  never  could  master  the  eloquence  of  calling  a  man  so; 
nor  am  I  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  laureated  at  her  Majesty's  bear- 
garden. I  have  also,  iUiteraJte  as  I  am,  made  a  little  progress  in  science.  I 
read  Euclid's  Elements,  and  yet  never  found  the  mathematical  description  of 
a  aourriUfus  genUeman.  I  have  read  logic,  but  could  never  see  a  syllogism 
formed  upon  the  notion  of  it.  I  went  some  length  in  physics,  or  nataral 
philosophy,  and  could  never  find  between  the  two  ends  oi:  nature,  seneration 
and  oorruptiozL  one  species  out  of  which  such  a  creature  could  be  rormed.  I 
thought  myselz  master  of  geography,  and  to  possess  sufEkuent  skill  in  astrono- 
my to  have  set  up  for  a  coun&y  almanac-maker,  ret  oould,  in  neither  of  the 
fflobes,  find  either  in  what  part  of  the  world  such  a  heterogeneous  creature 
lives,  nor  under  the  infiuence  of  what  heavenly  body  he  can  be  produced. 
From  whence  I  conclude  very  frankly;  that  either  there  is  no  such  creature  in 
the  worid,  or  that,  according  to  Mr.  Eooaminer^  I  am  a  stupid  idioty  and  a  veiy 
iUitercUe  fellow. 

Many  years  later,  in  a  conununication  to  Mist^s  Joumai  <Oct.  80, 1725),  he 

writes  under  the  head  of  Learning: 

I  observe  with  some  concern  a  great  stir  made  among  wrumHTifT  about  the 
word  Lectming,  and  many  dinmtes,  of  very  little  consequence,  are  raised 
upon  the  very  word  itself;  nor  is  it  yet  determined  among  the  learned  world, 
iK^t  we  are  to  understand  by  Learning.  Nay,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  some 
dfiiknilty  to  find  out  who  they  are  we  ought  to  call  the  learned  world.  I  must 
own  to  you,  I  do  not  judge  (d  it  as  some,  tiiat  would  have  themselvea  a  part 
of  the  learned  world,  do. 

I  remember  an  author  in  the  world  some  ^rears  asco  who  was  generally 
upbraided  with  ignorance,  and  called  an  "ilhterate  loHofw"  by  some  of  the 
beauHmonde  of  the  last  age.  He  was  run  down  in  this  manner  by  some  that 
upaa  inquiry  had  a  much  clearer  title  to  the  character  of  a  blockhead,  by 
a  great  deal,  than  himself;  but  his  enemies  were  noisy,  and  the  man  was  neg- 
Ugent  in  his  own  defence.  Nay,  he  would  frequently  own  he  was  no  scholar, 
and  be  perfectly  unconcerned  at  the  calumny  of  being  thousiit  to  be  illiterate. 

I  happened  to  come  into  this  person's  study  once,  and  I  fcMmd  him  busy 
trandating  a  description  of  the  course  of  the  river  Boriethenes  out  of  Bleawa 
Geography,  written  in  Spanish,  Another  time  I  found  him  translating  some 
Latin  panurapha  out  of  Leubinitz  Tkeatri  Cometiei,  beinf  a  learned  discourse 
upon  comete;  and  that  I  might  see  whether  it  was  genuine,  Ilodced  on  some  part 
of  it  that  he  had  finishedT  and  found  by  it  that  he  understood  the  Latin  very 
well,  and  had  perfectly  taken  the  sense  of  that  difficult  author.  In  sbort.! 
found  he  understood  tne  Lottn,  the  Spcmi^  the  ReUiaiif  and  could  read  m 
Qreek^  and  I  knew  before  that  he  spoke  French  fluently,— ye&  ihM  man  toos  no 
MchoUir. 
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• 

Ab  to  science,  on  anot^ner  oocasioii,  I  hoard  him  dispate  (in  sach  a  Tnaniiflr  as 
Borpriaed  me)  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  distance,  magni- 
t>iae,  revolutions  and  espedally  the  influences  of  the  planets,  the  nature  and 

Erobable  revolutions  of  comets  the  excellency  of  the  new  philoeophy,  and  the 
ke;  but  this  man  tocts  no  acholar. 

In  eeography  and  history  he  had  all  the  world  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He 
talked  of  the  most  distant  ooontries  with  an  inimitable  exactnees;  and  chang- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  the  company  thought  of  everyplace  or  country 
he  named  that  certainly  he  most  have  been  bom  there.  He  knew  not  only 
where  everything  was,  but  what  everybody  did  in  every  part  of  the  world;  1 
mean  whatl>i]S'IneBB,  what  trade,  what  manufacture  was  carrying  on  in  every 
part  of  the  world:  and  had  the  nistory  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
m  his  head, — yet  this  man  tens  no  aeholar. 

This  put  me  upon  wondering^  even  so  long  ago,  what  this  strange  thing 
called  a  man  of  learning  tixuL  and  what  is  it  that  constitutes  a  scholar  T  For, 
said  J,  here's  a  man  speaks  five  languages,  and  reads  the  sixth,  is  a  master  of 
astronomy,  geography,  history,  and  abundance  of  other  useful  knowledge, 
(which  I  do  not  mentioD,  that  yoa  may  not  guess  at  the  man,  who  is  too  modesc 
to  desire  it,)  and  yet,  they  say,  this  man  is  no  scholar.  What  then  will 
become  of  me.  saia  J,  who  know  nothing  but  a  little  mere  Greek  and  Latint 
What  must  I  do  to  preserve  the  name  oi  a  scholar,  for  such  I  pass  for  now; 
but  certainly  must  quicldy  forget  and  disown  it,  nay  the  very  name  of  it^ 
if  such  as  these  pass  for  men  of  no  learning! 

But  meeting  with  a  bris^  pretty  fellow,  at  Whitens  Chocolate  House,  the 
oQier  day,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  little  in  my  class,  for  we  had  studied,  that  is, 
footed  a  littls  tims  away  together,  at  the  University  formerly,  and  as  I 
thought  were  daasio  dunces  together;  I  say.  meeting  with  him  one  day,  I 
made  my  grievance  known  to  him,  and  asked  nim  what  I  must  da 

**Fhool''  says  he,  '*  you  are  all  wrong,  and  the  thing  Is  right;  the  fellow  you 
speak  of,  was  a  mere  blockhead,  for  as  the  world  has  a  different  taste  of  learning 
now  from  what  it  had  In  former  days,  so  if  you  will  pass  for  a  scholar  you 
mnst  take  up  a  new  mettiod'' 

In  a  subsequent  number  (Nov.  0)  he  iUnstntes  what  lieaming  is  by  the 

character  of  a  Pedant; 

In  my  lost,  I  gave  yon  an  example  of  a  person  within  the  compass  of  my 
own  knowleoge,  who  could  speak  nve  languages,  and  could  read  six,  who  was 
a  master  of  science,  who  discoursed  of  the  stars  and  the  renons  above  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  there^  who  had  the  history  of  the  world  all  in  his  head,  the 
geography  of  it  at  his  finger^  ends,  and  understood  the  interests  of  all  nations 
as  Ifhe  had  lived  amongth^n;  but  all  this  wouldnot  reach  it,  this  man  would 
by  no  means  pass  for  a  scholar. 

I  went  some  years  under  the  amusement  of  this  cramp  question,  who  was  a 
Bcholart  When,  after  some  time,  I  had  occasion  to  put  my  son  to  a  grammar 
school,  and  inquiring  after  a  pnwer  person.  I  had  a  friend,  who  hearing  of  it 
recommended  a  man  to  me;  and  among  all  the  rest  of  his  oualiflcations,  he 
told  me  he  was  a  great  man.  a  profound  scholar,  that  he  had  been  eight  years 
fellow  of  a  college  in  Cktmbriage,  that  he  had  written  a  book  upon  tne  point- 
ings of  the  Hebrew,  and  had  made  some  learned  amendments  to  the  Greek 
Grammar;  that  he  spoke  the  Latin  better  than  the  English;  andLin  short,  he 
was  known  and  valued  for  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.  Upon  which 
you  may  be  sure  I  put  my  son  to  school  to  him  most  readily. 

Having  committed  my  son  to  his  care  for  erudition,  I  had  frequent  occasions 
to  converse  with  this  great  scholar;  and,  as  near  as  I  can,  you  shall  have  his 
Just  character. 

He  was.  in  the  first  place,  of  a  sour,  cynical,  surly,  retired  temper;  this  I 
suppose,  though  some  of  it  came  from  mere  nature,  yet  had  grown  upon  him 
by  time^  being  the  conseqpienoe  of  poring  upon  his  book. 

In  the  next  place,  if  he  perfomied  ai^iihing  as  a  scholar,  it  came  from  him 
by  the  violent  labor  of  h^s  nead,  violent  mortfrying  application,  and  with  not 
only  twice  the  labor,  but  twice  the  time  that  other  men  ordinarily  took  for 
sncn  things. 

At  the  same  timo  that  he  was  a  critic  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  hardly 
could,  or  at  least  did  noL  spell  his  mother  tongue,  English. 

His  style  was  all  rough  laconics,  thronged  with  colons  and  full-points;  and 
he  seldom  made  his  paragraphs  above  a  Ime  and  a  half. 

He  was  in  Orders,  and  sometimes  read  a  sermon  or  two;  but  preached  awi^ 
an  his  hearers,  not  being  able  to  suit  his  discourse  to  his  auditory.  He  nuufe 
his  ordinary  sermons  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  to  preach  ad  clerum,  or  to 
the  heads  of  the  University. 
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"ItTritiiifl^  a  letter  to  me  onoe  upoii  •  digastar  wMohhadtwflillm  one  of  hlf 
flciiolany  ne  wrote  that  there  was  a  sad  moMence  faUoi  out  in  his  idhool;  and 
when  I  showed  it  him,  and  woold  hare  mentioned  it  as  a  mistake  of  his  pen, 
he  beenn  to  be  waim,  woold  needs  Jnatlfy  the  orttios^nphj  of  it^  and  began  to 
talk  of  the  etTmology'  and  derivation  of  m  worda 

He  knew  no  more  of  the  worid  abroad  than  if  he  had  nsirer  seen  a  mim,  or 
read  the  least  description  of  things.  He  oonld  give  no  moi«  aoooont  of  Africa 
or  America  than  if  they  had  never  been  discovered;  only,  that  he  knew  BL 
Cyprian  and  8t  AugiuHne,  but  not  whereabouts  they  JiTed,  or  whether 
Anica  was  divided  firom  America  by  water  or  by  land. 

He  nndentood  not  a  word  of  Ireoch,  Dntch,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  He  had 
read  the  Romaa  histories,  and  tlie  Chnnai  histories^  and  had  the  names  of  aU 
the  great  cities  and  kingdoms  in  the  Grecian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Mon- 
archies by  heart;  but  oonld  not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  globe  they  were  to  be 
fonnd. 

He  had  Horace  and  Virgil  in  his  head,  and  was  as  good  as  an  indsas  veritorum 
to  Jnvenal  and  Penins.  As  for  the  Bible,  give  him  hU  due^  he  was  a  walking 
Conoordanoe,  and  had  a  local  memory  for  diapter  and  verse:  but  when  he 
preached,  he  was  all  einxMition,  witfaont  either  inf  erenoe  or  application. 

lUce  nim  among  his  books,  everything  that  was  ancient^  crabbed,  and 
critica],  salted;  everything  modem,  smoo&i,  elooiient,  and  pcdite,  provcAed 
faJm  to  wrath.  He  had  learning  enoosfa  to  find  fanlt,  but  not  good  hmnor 
enough  to  mend;  he  liked  nothing,  ana  nothing  he  performed  oonld  be  lilrad. 
His  mere  learning  most  be  bmriedwith  him,  f <»*  'tis  like  a  great  crowd  proosing 
out  at  a  little  doort  not  being  able  to  come  out  aU  at  once,  n  cannot  oome  at  all. 

In  a  word,  he  knows  letters,  and  periiaps  oonld  read  half  the  Polyglot  Btble, 
but  knows  nothing  of  the  world,-^ias  neither  read  men  nor  thtogs;  and  this^ 
they  say,  is  a  sdiolar.    Why,  tiien,  that  Soboz«aji  is  ▲  iMAJunBD  ImoL, 

dbvob'8  xaaAT  upon  projects. 
This  Essay  of  Defoe  was  the  first  work  of  Us  pubUcatUm  which  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  volume— '*^n  Esaay  upon  Projects,  T^mdoo,  Pointed  by  B.  B. 
for  Thomas  Coc^srill,  at  tiie  oomsr  of  Warwick  Lane,  near  I^iteraoster  Bow. 
1007.''  It  consists  of  350  pages,  and  might  rather  be  called  a  series  of  Essays 
tqpon  inqwrtant  puhUo  improvamehits  suggested  by  the  author.  After  an 
Introduction,  and  a  short  History  of  Projects  and  Projectors,  the  first  schema 
he  reconmieads  isa  Boyalor  National  BaoJc,  with  aflPiated  Provincial  Establish* 
ments.  The  next  relates  to  Public  Highways,  and  their  improvement  in  oon- 
stniction,  repair,  and  management.  Then  follows  a  proposa  of  Assurances, 
under  which  he  includw  inanranoe  against  shipwreck,  ilra^  tiUes  of  lands,  etc., 
but  singularly  aays,  he  cannot  admire  insuring  of  life.  In  reeommending 
friendly  societies,  which,  he  says,  ''is  in  short  a  number  of  people  entering  into 
a  mutual  compact  to  help  one  another,  in  case  any  disaster  or  distress  fall 
iqMtt  them,"  he  has  many  excellent  suggestions,  showing  that  the  prindpla 
admits  of  great  eztensioB;  instanolng  assjstanoe  of  seamen,  and  support  of 
destitute  widows.  He  then  proposes  a  pension  offlce  in  every  county,  for  ilie 
reception  of  deposits  from  the  poor  fbr  tbebr  reUef  in  sickness  and  old  age; 
this  was  an  anticipation  of  tiie  modem  institntinn  of  Savings  Banks,  combined 
with  thestill  more  recent  provision  for  oonveraian  into  awnuitiea  Under  the 
heed  "  Of  Fools,"  he  urges  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  idiots;  whom  he  calls  "a  particular  rentcharge  on  the  great 
family  of  mankind."  For  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  honest  but  unfortunate 
traders,  ho  next  projects  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  banknqrtcy.  In  the 
true  q»irit  of  improvement^  our  author  suggests  the  formation  of  Academies 
to  supply  some  neglected  branches  of  education.  One  of  these  was  the  refine* 
ment  and  correction  of  the  WngUsh  language,  and  suppression  of  profane 
swearing  and  vulgariamsL  Another  important  recommendation,  that  he 
esteemed  the  most  noble  and  useful  in  his  bocA,  was  an  academy  for  military 
studies.  Supplementary  thereto,  he  proposes  an  academy  for  military  ex- 
ercises. Under  this  head  he  has  also  a  project  for  an  academy  for  women. 
The  last  scheme  in  tiie  series  is  one  for  the  registration  of  all  the  seamen  of 
the  United  Slingdom;  which  was  attempted  soon  after  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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AOADMSMDUL 

We  haye  in  Eniftand  Uww  of  tbew  ttian  in  anjr  part  of  the  world,  at  leaet 
where  learning  is  in  lo  ninoh  esteem.  But  to  make  amende,  the  two  great 
eeminaries  we  have  are  without  oomparieon  the  greatedt  I  won't  eay  the  he$t^ 
in  the  worid;  and  thoofl^  mooh  might  be  eaid  here  oonoerning  IJniYerBities  in 
general,  and  Foreign  Aoademiee  in  partlcnjar,  I  content  mjaelf  with  noting 
that  part  in  which  we  eeem  defoctiye— 

^fi  Aaademy  of  BngftUk  PhOotognf* 

The  Frtnttkf  who  justly  yahie  ttiemaelTea  upon  erecting  the  meet  celebrated 
academy  of  BuropB,  owe  the  hntre  of  it  Tery  mndi  to  the  great  encooraga* 
ment  the  Unge  of  France  have  given  to  it  And  ona  of  the  membera  muMug 
a  q)eecfa  at  hie  entrance,  teUs  yon,  That  ^tisnot  ike  UouA  of  ths  f^oria  of  their 
Bi^noMe  Momareh^  to  have  o»gro$9od  aU  ih€  leanUng  of  tho  fooKd  in  thai 
9Miime  body. 

The  pecoliar  etodyof  the  Academy  of  Bonis  has  bean  to  refine  end  correct 
Iteir  own  language;  which  thoy  have  done  to  that  hi4>py  degree  that  we  see 
it  now  spoken  in  all  the  oonrts  of  Chriatemdomy  as  the  language  allowed  to  be 
most  imi  venal. 

I  had  the  honor  once  to  be  a  member  of  a  small  sociaty,  who  seemed  to 
offer  at  this  noble  design  in  l&HI'lanA  But  the  groatneee  cf  the  woit,  and  the 
modesty  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  prevailed  with  them  to  desist  an  enter- 
prise which  appeared  too  great  for  private  hands  to  midertak^  We  want 
indeed  a  BidUieu  to  commence  sndi  a  work:  for  I  am  persuaded,  were  there 
such  a  ffeniu$  in  oar  kingdom  to  lead  the  way,  there  would  not  want  cepadties 
who  coold  carry  on  the  work  to  a  glory  eqoal  to  all  that  has  gone  before  theom. 
The  English  tongue  is  a  sobject  not  at  all  lees  worthy  the  labor  of  each  a 
society  than  the  Frsneh,  and  amiable  of  a  mooh  greater  perfection.  The 
learned  among  the  JVwmA  will  own,  that  the  comprehensiveneBS  of  exprearion 
is  a  i^ory  in  which  the  En(fiish  tongae  notcnly  eqoals  but  excels  its  neigfabom; 
Mapin,  8t  M^orsmont,  and  the  most  eminent  Prsn^  anthors  have  acknowl- 
edged it:  And  my  Lord  Bosoommon^  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  Jndgo  of 
Wnfflish^  because  he  wrote  it  as  exactly  as  any  erer  did,  expresses  what  I 
mean  hi  these  lines: 

*  For  who  did  ever  in  Fieneh  amtkore  see 
The  comprabeoeiye  EogliBk  energy  f 
Ttie  welintt7  ballloB  ot  one  •terllDg  line, 
Drawa  to  Fnocli  wire  would  throBgli  wlude  psgee  fhlBe.' 

Ihe  work  of  this  society  shonld  be  to  enoowage  polite  learning,  to  pol&Ai 
and  refine  the  Wngtiah  tongne,  and  advance  the so-much-negiecteafaciuty  of 
correct  langoage;  also  to  establiah  purity  and  propriety  of  8tyl&  and  to 
purge  it  from  all  the  irregular  additaone  that  ignorance  and  affectation  have 
mtroduced;  and  from  aU  moee  innovations  of  spoedi,  if  I  may  call  them  sudi, 
wkdch  some  dograatio  writem  have  the  confidence  to  foster  imon  their  native 
as  if  their  authority  were  soificient  to  moke  tnelr  own  f^mcy 


Into  this  society  should  be  admitted  none  but  persons  eminent  for  learning; 
and  yet  none,  or  but  very  few,  whose  bosfnesB  or  trade  was  learning;  for  I 
may  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  to  say.  We  have  seen  many  great  scholars,  mere 
learned  men,  and  graduates  in  the  last  degree  of  study,  whose  Engli^  has 
been  f^  from  polite,  full  of  stiffness  and  affectation,  hard  words,  and  long 
unusual  coupling  of  syllables  and  sentences,  which  sound  harsh  and  untnna- 
ble  to  the  ear,  and  shook  the  reader  both  in  expression  and  understanding. 

In  his  plan  of  operations,  Defoe  includes  the  extirpation  of  the  ab- 
surd and  unprofitable  practice  of  swearing^-by  force  of  example.  'If  the 
gentiemen  of  England  would  drop  this  most  nonsensical  as  well  as  vicious 
practice,  it  would  soon  grow  odious  and  out  of  fsshiom— f or  there  is  neither 
pleasure  or  profit  in  It.' 
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'I  allow  that  war  is  the  best  academy  in  the  world,  where  men  eliiidy  by 
neoesBity »  and  practice  by  force,  and  both  to  eome  purp^^with  duty  in  Hie 
action,  and  a  reward  in  the  end;  and  'tis  evident  to  any  mui  who  knows  the 
world,  or  has  made  any  observationB  on  things,  what  an  improyement  the 
En^ith  nation  has  made  duing  this  Seven  Years'  War. 

'  But  should  you  ask  how  dear  it  first  oost^  and  what  a  condition  England 
was  in  for  a  war  at  fl^  on  this  aoooont;  how  almost  all  oar  engineers  and 
great  officers  were  foreigners,  it  may  pat  ns  in  mind  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  our  people  so  practised  in  the  arts  of  war  that  they  may  not  be  novices 
when  they  come  to  the  experiment.' 

'Men  are  not  born  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  nor  fortificatloDS  in 
their  heads;  neither  is  it  natural  to  shoot  bombs  and  undermine  towns.  As 
long  as  nations  will  continue  war  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  it 
with  effect  For  this  purpose  the  people  should  be  trained  to  it  in  time  of 
peaocu'  'Ships  are  ready,  and  our  trade  keeps  the  seamen  always  taught^ 
and  breeds  up  more;  but  soldiers,  horsemen,  engineers,  gnnnera^  and  the  like^ 
must  be  bred  and  taught.' 

He  fixes  upon  Chelsea  CoUege  as  a  suitable  situation  for  his  Academy, 
of  which  the  King  should  be  the  founder,  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
pnblic  out  of  the  annual  revenue  to  be  granted  by  the  crown.  He  then 
enumerates  the  studies,  and  recommends  that  the  hours  of  recreation  should 
be  filled  up  by  manly  exercises.  As  a  substitute  for  effeminate  amusements, 
he  urges  upon  youth  in  general  the  practice  of  shooting  at  a  mark  and  of 
swimming,  as  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  of  other  utilities,  personal  and 
national. 

'And  that  the  whole  kingdom  mi^^t  in  some  degree  be  better  qualified  for 
service,  I  think  the  following  project  would  be  very  useftil.  When  our  mili- 
tary weapon  was  the  long-bow,  at  which  our  EnglM  nation  in  some  measure 
exoelled  the  whole  world,  the  meanest  counteyman  was  a  good  archer;  and 
that  which  qualified  them  so  mndi  for  service  in  the  war,  was  their  divendoii 
in  times  of  peace;  which  also  had  this  good  effect  That  when  an  army  was 
to  be  raised,  they  needed  no  disciplining;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
people  to  an  exercise  so  pubUdy  profitable,  an  act  of  FsrUament  was  made 
to  oblige  every  parish  to  maintain  buts  for  the  youth  in  the  country  to  shoot  at 

'Since  our  way  of  fighting  is  now  altered,  and  this  destructive  engine,  the 
mvuiketf  is  the  proper  arms  for  the  soldier,  I  could  wish  the  diversion  also  of 
the  English  would  change  too,  that  our  pleasures  and  profit  might  correspond, 
'lis  a  great  hindrance  to  this  nation,  eqpecially  where  standing  armies  are  a 
grievance,  that  if  ever  a  war  commence,  men  must  have  at  least  a  year  before 
they  are  thought  fit  to  face  an  enemy,  to  instruct  them  how  to  handle  their 
arms,  and  new-raised  men  are  called  raw  soldiers.  To  help  this,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  I  would  propose,  that  the  public  exercises  of  our  youth  should 
by  some  public  encouragement  (for  penalties  won*t  do  tQ  be  drawn  off  from 
the  foolish  boyish  sports  of  coddng,  and  cricketing,  and  from  tipling,  to 
shooting  with  a  firelock;  an  exercise  as  pleasant  aa  'tis  manly  and  generous; 
and  swimming,  which  is  a  thing  so  many  ways  profitable,  besides  its  being  a 
great  preservative  of  health,  that  methinks  no  man  ought  to  be  without  it 
Our  country  gentlemen  should  establish  annual  shooting  matches,  for  their 
respective  towns  and  neighborhoods,  which  would  set  all  the  young  men  in 
Kngland  a  shooting,  and  make  marksmen  of  them,  and  tiie  advantage  would 
be  seen  in  the  execution  done  by  the  first  batallion  composed  of  such  recroiti 
in  our  next  war.' 
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▲GADOnr  1MB  WOMXN. 

'We  reproach  the  sex  every  day  with  folly  and  imperthienee,  while  I  am  ooq- 
fident  had  they  t^^dTantages  of  edDcation  equal  to  ua,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  leaa  than  ourvKa'  He  eomplains  that  the  women  of  hia  time  were  taught 
merely  the  mechanical  parta  of  knowledge—auch  aa  reading,  writing,  and 
sewing— inatead  of  being  cTalted  into  rational  companiona;  and  he  aiguee  that 
'men  in  the  aame  daaa  of  aociety  would  cut  a  aorry  figure  if  their  education 
were  to  be  equally  neglected.' 

The  eoul  ia  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough  diamond,  and  muat  be  poliahed. 
or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  appear.  And  it  ia  manifest,  that  aa  the  rational 
aoul  distinguishea  ua  from  brutes,  so  education  carriea  on  the  disthiction,  and 
makes  aome  leas  brutish  than  othm.  Why,  then,  should  women  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  instruction?  If  knowledge  and  understmding  had  been  useless  ad- 
ditions to  the  sex,  Ood  would  never  have  given  them  capacities,  for  He  made 
nothing  needless.  What  has  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being 
taught?  I>oes  she  plague  us  with  her  pride  and  impertinence?  Why  do  we 
not  let  her  learn,  that  she  may  have  more  wit?  SRiall  we  upbraid  woman  with 
folly,  when  it  ia  only  the  error  of  thia  <i»iiwwi«>^n  custom  that  hinders  her  being 
maae  wiser?  .  .  .  Women,  in  my  observation  of  them,  have  little  or  no 
difference,  but  as  they  are  or  are  not  distinguished  by  education.  Tempera, 
indeed,  may  in  some  degree  influence  them,  but  the  inain  distingnishing  part 
ia  their  In'eeding.  If  a  woman  be  well-bred,  and  taught  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  her  natural  wit,  she  proves  generally  very  sensible  and  retentive; 
and,  without  partiality,  a  woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  part  of  Ck)d's  creation,  the  gloryof  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance 
of  His  singular  regard  to  man,  to  whom  He  gave  the  beist  gift  either  God  could 
bestow  or  man  receive:  and  it  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  folly  and  insiratitude  in 
tlie  world  to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due  lustre  which  the  a^antages  of 
education  give  to  the  natural  beauty  of  their  minds.  A  woman,  well-bred 
and  well-tmight,  furnished  with  the  additional  accomplishments  of  knowledge 
and  behavior,  is  a  creature  without  comparison.  Her  aociety  is  the  emblem  of 
sublimer  enjoyments:  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wiL  and  delight; 
she  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  sublimeet  wish:  and  the  man  that  has  such  a 
one  to  his  portion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  reloice  in  her  and  be  thankftil.  I 
cannot  think  thftt  God  ever  made  them  so  delicate,  ao  fflorioua  creatures  and 
furnished  them  with  such  charms,  so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  mankind, 
with  souls  capable  of  the  same  enjoyments  as  men,  and  all  to  be  only  stewards 
of  our  homes,  cooks  and  slaves. 

The  persons  who  enter  (one  of  the  Houses,  of  which  there  should  be  at  least 
one  in  each  county,  and  ten  in  London)  should  be  tan^t  all  sorts  of  breeding 
suitable  to  both  their  genius  and  their  quality;  and  m  particular  music  and 
dancing  J  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  bar  the  sex  of,  because  they  are  their 
darlings:  but  besides  this,  they  should  be  taught  French  and  Italian;  and  I 
would  venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more  tongues  than  one. 

They  should,  as  a  particular  study,  be  taught  all  the  graces  of  speech,  and 
an  the  necessary  air  of  conversation;  whicn  our  common  education  is  so 
defective  in,  that  I  need  not  expose  it;  they  should  be  brought  to  read  bobks, 
and  especially  history,  and  so  to  read  as  to  make  them  understand  the  world, 
and  be  able  to  know  and  Judge  of  things  when  they  hear  of  them. 

To  such  whose  genius  would  lead  them  to  it,  I  would  deny  no  sort  of  learn- 
ing; but  the  chi^  thing  in  general  is  to  cultivate  the  understandings  of  the 
aesL  that  they  may  be  capable  of  all  aorta  of  conversation;  that  thMr  parta 
'  and  judgments  bemg  improved,  they  may  be  as  profitable  in  their  conversar 
tion  as  tney  are  pleaaant. 

In  short.  Z  wowd  have  men  take  unnnenfor  companions,  and  educate  them 
to  be  fit  JOT  it,  A  woman  of  aenae  and  breeding  will  acorn  as  much  to  en- 
croach upon  the  prerosative  of  the  man,  as  a  man  of  sense  will  scorn  to 
oppress  the  ioeaknesa  <»  the  woman.  But  if  the  women's  aoula  were  refined 
and  improved  by  teaching,  that  word  would  be  lost;  to  say.  The  Weaknese  of 
the  SeXy  as  to  judgment,  would  be  nonsense;  for  ignorance  and  folly  would  be 
no  more  to  be  found  among  women  than  men.  I  remember  a  passage  which  I 
heard  from  a  veiy  fine  w<»nan,  who  had  wit  and  caoacity  enouni,  an  extraordi- 
nary ahape  and  mc^  and  a  great  fortune,  but  haa  be^  doi^red  ui^all  her 
time,  and  for  fear  of  being  atolen  had  not  had  the  liber^  of  being  taught  the 
common  necessary  knowtodge  of  women'a  affairs;  ana  when  aoe  came  to 
converse  in  the  world,  her  natural  wit  made  her  ao  aenaible  of  the  want  of 
education,  that  ahe  gave  thia  short  refiection  on  herself : 

*Iam  ashamed  to  talk  udth  my  very  maids,  for  IdonH  know  vthen  they  do 
right  or  wrong :  I  had  more  need  to  go  to  schooi,  than  be  married,* 
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The  Ckmdmct  of  Buman  lAft, 

1  ReoMmiber  bow  often  jroaliATeiMfiectodthAg:!^ 
Ylrtad,  ttid  iUgtlited  tbe  ofipoitmittfM  ttiAt  ProtidMiMhaa  put  Into  jronr  handi; 
md,  wiOMl,  ihftfe  yoa  li*ir»  a  Mi  period  MBlfMd  you  for  the  numagoiiMat  of 
fho  aflbirt  of  hmnan  life;  and  fiMn  rafloofe  Mriootly  that,  uiiIeM  yoa  reicilTa 
immediately  to  Improve  the  Itttle  lemaliiey  the  wlKile  must  necwmirlly  dip 
away  lueeiiilUy,  and  then  you  arelMt  beyond  rioovery. 

9l  Let  an  unaflteted  gravity,  freedom,  jnstioe,  and  ihioertty,  ehjne  through 
aUyoaractiaDii  and  let  no  fwkiee  and  ehinMorei  fire  the  kait  eheok  to  thoee 
excellent  qnalltlee.  TUB  Is  an  eegy  task,  If  yoa  will  bat  suppoee  everything 
yoa  do  to  be  yonr  laet,  and  if  yoa  oan  keep  yoor  pamJone  and  i^ypetltee  from 
cToering  yoor  reeeoB.    Stand  elear  of  rnehneai,  fauinoerity  or  ealf ^ova 

8.  Manage  all  yoor  thongfati  and  actions  with  each  pmdenoe  and  dreom- 
tpection  as  if  yoa  were  sensible  yoa  were  Just  going  to  step  Into  the  grave, 
A  little  thinking  will  show  a  man  the  vanity  and  unoertainty  of  all  snWnnary 
things,  and  enable  him  to  eTawlne  matarely  the  maaner  of  dying;  which,  if 
doly  abstracted  from  the  terror  of  the  Idea,  will  appear  nothing  more  than  an 
mavoidable  iqypendiz  of  life  itself,  and  a  pare  natoral  action. 

i.  Gonsider  that  UlHiaege  from  some  soft  of  people  Is  In  a  manner  neosBsery, 
and  therefore  do  not  be  disqaleted  about  it,  but  rather  conchide  that  you  and 
your  enemy  are  boUi  marching  off  the  stage  togetheri  and  that  in  a  little  time 
your  very  memories  will  be  eztingolshed. 

5.  Among  your  principal  ofaservatioas  upon  hnman  life,  let  It  be  always  one 
to  take  notice  what  a  great  deal  both  of  time  and  ease  that  man  gains  who  Is 
noi  troubled  with  the  sphrit  of  coriosity,  who  lets  his  neighbor's  affairs  alooe^ 
and  only  takes  oare  of  honesty  and  a  good  oonsolenoei. 

0.  If  yoa  would  Uto  at  your  ease,  and  as  much  as  poarible  be  free  from  the 
inoumbranoes  of  life,  manage  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  let  thoee^  too,  ba 
todh  asare  abeohitely  nsoessary.  By  this  rule  you  will  draw  the  bulk  of  yoor 
busfanees  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  have  the  double  pleasure  of  making  your 
actions  good,  and  few  Into  the  bargain. 

7.  He  that  tonnents  himself  beoanse  things  do  not  happen  Just  as  he  would 
have  them,  is  bat  a  sort  of  uloer  in  the  worid;  and  he  that  is  selfish,  naiitiw- 
iouled,  and  sets  up  for  a  separate  Interest,  Is  a  kind  of  Toluntary  outlaw. 

8l  Kever  think  anything  below  you  which  reason  and  your  own  drcum- 
stanoes  reqalre^  and  never  suffer  yoorself  to  be  deterred  by  the  Ul-groanded 
notions  of  eeusure  and  reproach;  bat  when  honesty  and  oonsdenoe  prompt 
you  to  say  or  do  anything,  do  it  boldly ;  never  balk  yoor  resolution. 

9.  If  a  man  does  me  an  Injury,  what  Is  that  to  me !  It  Is  his  own  action, 
and  let  him  acoount  for  it.  As  for  me,  I  am  In  my  proper  station,  and  only 
doing  the  business  that  Providence  has  allotted;  and  withal,  I  ought  to  con- 
sidar  that  tbe  best  way  to  revenge.  Is  not  to  imitato  the  Injury. 

IOl  When  yoa  happen  to  be  raffled  and  pat  oat  of  humor  by  any  cross 
acddent,  retire  immediately  into  your  reason,  and  do  not  suffer  your  paaslon 
to  overrule  you  a  moment;  for  tbe  sooner  yoa  recover  yourself  now,  the 
better  you  will  be  able  to  guard  youzwlf  for  the  fotura 

It  Do  not  be  like  thoee  ill-natured  people  that,  though  they  do  not  love  to 
give  a  good  word  to  their  contemporaries,  yet  are  mighty  fond  of  their  own 
oommendatlons.    This  argoes  a  perverse  and  unjust  temper. 

12.  If  any  one  convinces  yoa  of  an  error,  change  your  opinion  and  thank 
him  for*it;  truth  and  Information  are  your  business,  and  can  never  hart  any- 
body.   On  the  oontrary,  he  that  Is  proud  and  stubborn,  and  wilfully  continues . 
in  a  miBtakft,  It  is  he  that  receives  the  mischief. 

13.  Because  yon  see  a  thing  difficulty  do  not  Instantly  conclude  It  to  be 
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impoasilde  to  muter  it  ]>fllgBBO»aiidiiida0try'ax^MldomdafetttodL  Looky 
therefore^  narrowly  into  the  thJng  itMU>  wid  wbst  yoa  obMrve  proper  ftnd 
practioable  In  anotbar,  ooorlnde  Ukewiaa  wilfaln  your  own  pow«r. 

14  Xba  principla  bnatnii  of  hmBaa  Uta  ia  ran  thraogh  within  the  Aort 
oompaai  of  twanty-^ottr  hoora;  and  whan  yoa  hava  taiken  *  daUbente  Tlaw  of 
tha  praieat  aga^  yon  ^m¥9  aMn  aa  maoh  aaif  yoa  had  bagiin  with  the  world, 
tha  reat  being  nothing  alaa  bat  an  arnlkai  round  of  thaaama  thing. 

15.  Bring  your  will  to  yoar  fata»  and  anit  yoor  mind  to  yoar  droomatanoea. 
Love  yoor  frienda  and  f orgira  yoor  anamiflat  and  do  joitloe  to  all  w^m™*, 
and  yoa  will  be  aecora  to  make  yoor  paamga  aaiBy,  and  anjoj  Qiost  of  the 
oomf ortB  that  homan  Ufa  la  oapaUa  to  afford  yoo. 

Id,    Whanyoahavaamindtoentertahi  yoornlf  inyoor  FBtiremeafcii^lat  it 
be  with  the  good  qnallflcafclopa  of  your  frienda  and  aoqaaintanoa    Think  with 
pkasnre  and  ■atiafantion  apon  tha  honor  and  hrarery  of  one,  tbB  modeaty  of 
another,  tha  ganeroalty  of  a  third«  and  ao  on;  theito  being  nothing  more  pleaa 
ant  and  dirartlng  than  tha  Uraly  imagea  and  the  adTantagea  of  thoae  we  hyra. 

17.  Aa  nothing  oan  deprive  yoa  of  tha  priyilegaa  of  yoor  natare,  or  compel 
yoa  to  act  coonter  to  yoar  rtaaon,  so  nothing  oan  happen  to  yoa  bat  what 
oomea  from  Frovidenea,  and  eonaiiti  with  the  intMaet  of  the  aniyerae. 

18l  I^et  peopWi  tongnea  and  aetiona  be  what  thqr  wiO,. yoor  baaiwi  la  to 
hmve  honor  and  honaaly  in  yoor  view.  Let  them  fail,  reyile,  oeneare^  and 
oondsnm,  or  make  yoa  the  aobject  of  their  aoom  and  ridioiile,  what  doea  it  tJl 
aignify  t  Ton  haTe  one  certain  remedy  agaiaat  aU  tbair  malioa  and  folly,  and 
that  ii,  to  lire  80  that  nobody  ahall  beUare  them* 

19.  Alaa,  poor  mortals  I  did  we  ri^^btly  oonaider  our  own  atato  and  condi- 
tion, we  ihoold  find  it  woald  not  be  long  before  we  have  forgot  all  the  world, 
and  to  be  even,  that  all  the  world  will  have  forgot  oa  Ukewiae. 

ao.  He  that  woald  raooaunend  Umaelf  to  Ilia  pabUo,  let  him  do  it  by  the 
candor  and  modealgr  of  hia  behavior,  and  by  n  generous  indifteranoe  to  a>- 
tamal  advantagea.  Let  him  love  mankind^  and  resign  to  Providence,  and  then 
his  works  will  follow  him,  and  hia  good  actions  will  praise  him  in  liie  gate. 

21.  When  yoa  hear  n  diaoooreei  let  yoor  nndemtanding,  as  far  aa  possible^ 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  lead  yoa  forward  to  ttioaa  lUnga  which  fall  moat 
within  the  «ft™r*—  of  yoor  own  obaarvationSL 

23.  When  vice  and  treachery  shall  be  rewarded,  and  virtoe  and  ability 
dieted  and  ^^iwr*"**^^"*"^^*^ ;  when  Ministers  of  State  ahaU  rather  fear  man 
than  Qod,  and  to  acsreen  themaiBlves  ran  into  partiaa  and  factions;  when  noiaa 
and  olamor,  and  soandalons  reporte  diall  cany  everything  before  them,  it  ia 
natoral  to  conclude  that  a  nation  in  aaofa  a  state  of  infatoation  standa  open  tiie 
brink  of  destrnotton,  and  withont  the  intervention  of  aoma  onf oreseen  aed- 
dnnt,  most  be  inevitably  rained. 

23l  When  n  prince  is  goarded  1^  wiae  and  honeat  men,  and  when  all  pabllc 
officers  are  sore  to  be  rewarded  if  they  do  well,  and  pnntehed  if  they  do  evil, 
the  conseqaenoe  is  plain;  Justioe  and  hooeaty  will  flonrlsh,  and  men  will  be 
always  contriving^  not  for  thamaalvea.  bat  tor  their  king  and  eoontry. 

24.  Wicked  men  may  sometimes  go  anponished  in  this  world,  bat  wickad 
nations  never  do;  becanae  thia  world  is  the  only  place  of  panishment  for 
wicked  nations,  though  not  for  private  and  particQlar  persona. 

25.  An  adminiatratton  that  ia  merely  f oonded  opon  human  poUi^  moat  be 
always  sabjeot  to  haman  chance;  bat  that  whloh  ia  foanded  on  the  Divine 
wisdom  can  no  more  miscarry  than  the  govenment  of  heaven.  To  govern 
1^  partiea  and  factioas  is  the  advioe  of  an  atheist,  and  seto  up  a  government 
Ivy  the  spirit  of  Satan.  In  such  a  goverament  the  prince  oan  never  be  seonn 
onder  the  greateat  promisee^  alnce^  aa  men's  hBterest  changes^  so  will  their  datj 
and  affections  likewiae. 
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96.  It  is  a  veiy  ancient  obserration,  and  a  Tny  troe  one,  tbat  people  gener- 
ally deepise  where  they  flattiar,  and  cringe  to  those  they  design  to  betray;  so 
that  truth  and  ceremony  are,  and  always  will  be,  two  distinct  things. 

87.  When  you  find  yoor  Mend  in  an  error,  nndeoeiTe  him  with  secrecy  and 
dTility,  and  let  him  see  Us  orerright  first  by  Unts  and  glances;  and  if  yon 
cannot  convince  him,  kaye  him  with  respect^  and  lay  the  fteilt  upon  yaane^ 

28.  When  yon  are  under  the  greatest  verations,  then  consider  tiutt  human 
life  lasts  but  for  a  moment;  and  do  not  forget  but  that  you  are  like  the  rest  oC 
the  world,  and  fanlty  yourself  in  many  instances;  and  withal,  remember  that 
anger  and  impatieDce  often  prove  more  nUschierous  than  the  provocation. 

29.  GkntlenesB  and  good  humor  are  invincible,  provided  they  are  without 
hypocrisy  and  design;  they  disarm  tibe  most  baitarous  and  savage  tempers, 
and  make  even  malice  ashamed  of  itseU. 

80.  In  all  the  actions  of  life  let  it  be  your  first  and  principal  care  to  guard 
against  anger  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattery  on  the  other,  for  they  are  both 
unserviceable  qualities,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  human  Ufa 

81.  When  a  man  turns  knave  or  libertine,  and  gives  way  to  fear,  Jealousy, 
and  fits  of  the  spleen;  when  Us  mind  complains  of  his  fortune,  and  he  quits 
the  station  in  wUch  Providence  has  placed  him,  he  acts  perfectly  counter  to 
humanity,  deserts  his  own  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  runs  away  from  himself. 

82.  Be  not  heavy  in  business,  disturbed  in  conversation,  nor  impertinent  in 
your  thoughts.  Let  yxxxr  Judgment  be  rig^it^  your  actions  friendly,  and  your 
mind  contented;  let  them  curse  you,  threaten  you,  or  despise  you;  let  them 
goon;  they  can  never  injure  your  reason  or  your  virtue,  and  then  all  the  rest 
that  they  can  do  to  you  signifles  nothing. 

88w  The  only  pleasure  of  human  life  is  doing  the  bosinesB  of  the  creation; 
and  which  way  is  that  to  be  compassed  very  easily  f  Most  certainly  by  the 
practice  of  general  kindness,  by  rejecting  the  importunity  of  our  senses,  by 
diBtingnishing  truth  from  falsehood,  and  by  contemplating  the  worim  of  God. 

81  Be  sure  to  mind  that  wUch  lies  before  you,  whether  it  be  thooj^t^ 
word,  or  action;  and  never  postpone  an  opportunity,  or  make  virtue  wait. 

35.  Whatever  tends  neither  to  the  improvement  of  your  reason  nor  the 
benefit  of  society,  think  it  below  you;  and  when  you  have  done  any  consider^ 
able  service  to  mankind,  do  not  lessen  it  by  your  folly  in  gaping  after  reputar 
tion  and  requital. 

80.  When  you  find  yourself  sleepy  in  a  morning,  rouse  yourself;  and  con- 
sider that  you  are  bom  to  businesB,  and  that  in  ddng  good  in  your  generation, 
you  answer  your  character  and  act  like  a  man;  whereas  deep  and  idleness  do 
but  degrade  you,  and  sink  you  down  to  a  brute. 

87.  A  mind  that  has  nothing  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  avenian,  or  desfare,  to 
weaken  and  disturb  it,  is  the  most  impregnable  security.  Hither  we  may  with 
safety  retire  and  defy  our  enemies;  and  he  that  sees  not  tiiis  advantage  nrast 
be  extremely  ignorant,  and  he  that  forgets  it  unhappy. 

88.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  the  faults  of  other  people;  but  let  every- 
body's crimes  be  at  their  own  door.  Have  always  tills  great  maxim  in  your 
remembrance,  that  to  play  the  knave  is  to  rebel  against  religion. 

89.  Do  not  contemn  death,  but  meet  it  with  a  decent  and  religious  fortitude^ 
and  look  upon  it  as  one  of  tiiose  things  wUch  Providence  has  ordered.  If  you 
want  a  cordial  to  make  tiie  apprehensions  of  djring  go  down  a  littie  the  more 
easQy,  consider  what  sort  of  world  and  what  sort  of  company  you  will  part 
with.  To  conclude,  do  but  look  seriously  into  the  worid,  and  there  yon  will 
see  multitudes  of  people  preparing  for  funerals,  and  mourning  for  their 
friends  and  acquaintances;  and  look  out  again  a  littie  afterwards,  and  you  win 
see  others  doing  the  very  same  thing  for  them.    The  Dumb  I%iU>9qpher,    1719. 
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Y(vo«NT  D»  P^uVi  although  more  dirQc%  eoncerned  in  minUter- 
ing  to  the  sickf  and  m  relieviDg  bodiljf  wa&t8»  and  perpetuating  hU 
own  wonderful  aetkity  in  tjie^e  difectiQQ&  bj  oiyaoi«i^  permamQut 
apcieties,  made  hia  influenoe  felt  in  lifei  and  afUr  death,  in  the  eda^ 
oalional  field.  Ho  was  boni  in  the  hamlet  of  Ran<{uinea|  near  Dax« 
in  the  depattmenl  of  Landea,  April  24,  1576>  one  of  a  iamilj  oC 
aix  (children.  His  faUle^  who  was  a  poor  peasanti  aeeing  hia  pioua 
diapoaitieni  had  him  educaJbed  b;  the  Franciscan  Frian  at  Pax, 
After  some  Ume>  he  waa  able  to  support  himself,  as  a  tutor»  withonl 
being  any  longer  a  charge  to  his  parents ;  and  he  entered  the  Uni« 
veirsi^  of  Toulouse,  where  hQ  renmned  seven  years.  In  the  year 
1600,  he  was  ovdained  K  priest  Holy  as  ha  had  been  firom  his 
^rtiest  obildbood,  it.  appears  to  Iviva  entered  into  the  designs  of 
Pivine  Provid^nca  that  he  should  be  Airthec  ehaatened  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  ordeal  of  auffering,  and  thus  prepared  fbr  his  great 
ftitnre^  In  the  year  1605,  having  goyse  ta  Marseilles  to  receive  a 
bequest  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  left  him  by  a  {iiend>  he  was  mak- 
ing* the  honiBward  passage  from  that  city  to  Narboime  in  a  feluccai 
when  he  was:  captured  by  African  piiates,^  and  sold  as  a  slave  in 
Xunia.  Hera  he  remain^  two  yeaiEs,.  during  which  he  changed 
owners^  by  sale,  four  timeSi  His.  Ust  master  was.  a  renegade  Savoy- 
ivd,  who  had  abandoned  Christianity  for  MahometaniauL  This 
mAu  became  so  impressed  by  the.  pioua  and  e«empUry  demeanor 
of  Vincent,  thali  ha  lepanted  of  hia.  apostacy„  and  agreed  to  flee 
with  him ;  and,  accordingly,  they  made  their  way  across,  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  an  open  boalk  and  landed  at  Aigujea-Mortes^  near  Mar- 
aeilles,  on  June  28, 160J7. 


%  AlwMyd  fum  IfarphyV  JVif  Jnttfmiu,  Tte  mUnm  •»;•  to  » 
Mf«  wttll-knovQ  biofnpbjai  of  Mm  VI«c«d|  df  P«iil,  it  variow  Iwgtnfti ;  Mt  to  afCiA  9tmt^ 
•n\  ainor  •kalehct  of  hit  Ifff.  Th*  p^iieip«l  mi%  Uiat  by  MonMigmar  Abelly,  BMiop  of  Rodo,^ 
paklMw4  hi  4to^  !■  piirit.  In  MISi  fiMr  yMWslWr  Mm  Vtoenf^  dMUi ;  ^k^^Fhm  Gtlli^ 
Um  w>l«rac%  «d^  Nftiwy.  1748;  M«  t|M  faS  and  IffUMA.  iMrk  of  tti«.  AIM  llii|nw4.  <•  lbv» 
volmpM  Svo.,  pablbhed  in  Pmrit  ip  1880.  In  additjoa  to  tl|«  bh^graphlM,  iboaM  ba  0i«n|ioiMd  tb* 
•loqwnt  iMiMfyrie  of  Um  Mot  by  Cttdhial  Mamy,  pvonomiiod  In  tbo-  Gbapol  of  th^Ptdie*  of* 
YoiMIlM,  o«  lbo.4aior MftfiK  n»,  k|t«i4«  Mi»to.imiinM| of  U»d».XVJ.* 
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Yinceot  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  waited  on  the  Prelate 
Montorio,  the  Pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  to  plead  the  caase  of  his 
fellow-sufferers  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  enlist,  through  him,  the 
sympathy  of  Christian  princes  in  their  behalC  The  prelate  took 
him  to  Rome,  and  there  introduced  him  to  the  representatives  of 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  at  that  time  engaged  in  important  political 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  They  conversed  with  Vincent,  and 
readily  perceived  that  he  was  the  person  whom  they  wanted,  at  the 
moment,  to  convey  their  communications  to  the  King;  as  these 
could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  letter.  They  accordingly  fully 
confided  in  him,  and  dispatched  him  to  Paris.  Vincent  rejoiced  at 
being  thus  employed,  as  it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  plead- 
ing with  the  King  the  cause  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  captivity. 
Henry  IV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  humble  priest,  that,  ere  long, 
he  announced  to  his  court  his  intention  of  raising  him  to  the  epis- 
copate. But  this  design  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the 
fife  of  the  great  monarch  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  in  1610. 

In  the  confusion  attending  this  startling  event,  Vincent  was  en- 
tirely fofgotten.  Without  friends  or  connections,  he  stood  alone  in 
the  capital  Seeking  a  congenial  occupation,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  new  hospital  of  Charity,  in  the  Fauboufg  Saint^rmain,  there 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick.  It  chanced  that,  one 
day,  Monsieur  de  BeruUe,  afterward  Cardinal,  visited  the  hospital, 
and  there  heard,  on  every  side,  the  patients  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  holy  priest,  who  so  devotedly  served  them.  Vincent  had 
withdrawn  on  the  arrival  of  this  illustrious  visitor ;  but  the  latter 
made  him  out,  convened  with  him,  and  was  most  fiivorably  im- 
pressed by  his  demeanor.  The  more  he  saw  of  him,  the  more  he 
esteemed  him;  and  he  remuned  ever  afterward  his  fast  friend. 
About  this  time,  Vincent  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  widowed 
queen  ;  and  in  1612  was  installed  cur6  of  Cfichy,  which  parish  he 
served  for  about  a  year. 

After  this,  commenced  what  may  be  called  his  public  career.  In 
the  year  1613,  on  the  recommendation  of  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  he 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  children  of  Philippe-Emanuel  de 
Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny,  (General  of  the  Galleys  of  France.  To 
him  this  change  was  most  unwelcome.  He  would  much  rather  have 
remained  in  his  humble  parish,  where  he  felt  much  good  might  be 
effected,  than  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansions  of  the  great  But 
his  friend,  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  on  whose  judgment  and  counsel  he 
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greatly  rdied,  etronglj  urged  him  to  nndertake  a  chaige,  whieb,  he 
pn^etically  assured  him,  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  much 
more  for  leligton  and  the  suffering  poor  than  he  could  ever  hope  to 
effect  as  a  simple  parish  priest.  Vincent  accordingly  entered  on  his 
chaige  in  1613,  and,  with  some  brief  intervals,*  lived  altogether 
twelve  years  in  the  fiunily  of  GondL  Among  his  pupils  was,  up  to 
the  age  of  eleven,  Jeaa  Francois  de  Paule  de  Gondi,  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  de  RetE,  who  afterward,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  greatly 
aided  aud  promoted  the  charitable  foundations  of  his  beloved  pre- 
ceptor. While  thus  engaged,  Vincent  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
laboring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  peaaantry  on,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Counf  s  estates ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he 
became  painfully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  con- 
gregation of  priests^  to  codperate  with  the  parochial  clergy  in  in- 
structing the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  thus  qualifying  them  for  the 
proper  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  ful611meat  of  their  other 
religious  duties.  This  was  the  origin  or  first  suggestion  of  his  great 
work  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  Which  he 
instituted  some  years  later. 

AmelioraiMn  of  Galley  Slavery,\ 

He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  Galley  Slaves,  the  ameliora* 
tion  of  whose  condition  was  ever  to  him  an  object  of  the  deepest 
interest  His  own  sufferings,  for  two  years,  as  a  slave  in  Africa, 
peculiarly  suited  him  for  the  task,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly 
increased  his  natural  sympathy  for  a  class  so  degraded  and  abandoned. 

In  France,  Galley  slavery  dated  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  principal  seat  was  at  Marseilles  where  there 
was  a  powerful  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  sometimes  hired  out  to 
neighboring  states.  In  many  a  sea-fight,  these  wretched  beings, 
chained  to  their  benches,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  did  the  work 
in  which  we  now  employ  the  motive  power  of  steam.  Not  to  speak 
of  their  physical  sufferings,  what  must  have  been  their  agonized 
feelings,  their  sense  of  degradation,  their  bitter  hostility  to  that 

*  Cm  of  Umm  intarvmla  wmt  whm  be  took  etMrge  of  tbo  vory  poor  porteli  of  ChoinkMi,  (n  ttw 
diocoM  of  Lyons,  in  1617.  After  ipeodinf  Sve  moatht  there,  he  wu,  to  hie  gieot  ragiet,  reeeOed 
to  Pftria.  Daring  thie  short  time,  he  worind  wooden  in  the  perish,  and  eommeneed  there  some 
of  those  relif  ions  end  charitable  soeieties,  whieh  he  afterward  perfected  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
on  an  extended  scale. 

t  The  galleys  were  Impelled  by  sails  as  w^  as  ears.  They  generally  had  one  deck,  and  two 
masts,  with  lateen  sails.  Those  of  the  laifsst  siae,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  were  166  feet 
kmg,  and  at  in  breadth.  These  had  twenty-six  pain  of  ears ;  and  to  each  oar  there  were  sis 
slaves,  making  a  total  of  three  handred  and  twelTo  rowers.  The  word  Galley,  from  the  Latin 
gaUm^  a  helmet,  originated  In  the  head-piece,  or  baaketrwork,  at  the  mast-head  of  the 
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^orldy  by  ^Ivcb  tiiif  J  7ec9.  4<x  tqwtod  I  A^  e?9ii  lA  <>tir  digrf  ili^ 
labors  aod  auflbfiiigs  q^  h  g«Ue j  thvei  ajm  4  pxortd),  to,  for  Ofwij 
]f«9i«y  the  Crimea  ^d  «iionoij^ei[  ^f  thtici  onfMitDQat^  iofi%  ic«n  » 
im<Uti^n  o|  term, 

Daripg  bie  resi^enc^.  in  tke.  finoilj.^  the  QwiVfl  of  thci  Q|^y«y 
YinceB^  pojA  mimj  n  ifi«il  to  tk*.  «flUcted  «»iiml»  at  ^  Concwf- 
gene,  and  ^f^x  {NOseaA  in  Pans  in,  tbe  dwn^9»9  of  tibi^b  ik»f 
w»re.  ^ondiji^d,  ia  dilrkiiea%  amd  %inidal  Akb  aiid  Yon&io,  pfeaTbnsI j 
to  tb/eir  being  tr9JBainiM«l  to  the  gaUejr«  bX  MaMiUea  and  tke  o&mt 
^utibem  port4.  Sictceme  aa  wera  vbaijr.  i^grttcal  tofferiDga,  tbtir 
mora)  degradatio A  waa  «tiU  mofe  dq^lorabjp,  Xb^  vera  ^opipleteljr 
bn^aKaO^d  by  tba  tisatineDl  tbey  ire^had.  Wbeo  a  flaftoieat  rtnni- 
\»x  v«r^.  4ccumubKt9d  in  apj  pacticnlar.  pmoii»  V>  focm  a  chkurmf 
or  bpdj  of  galloy  atare^  tbay  were  tn^iamitted  to  <be  galleya.  Eqr 
tfus  puipoed,  ^y  ^era  meted  W  •  b>Qg  beary.  ebi^Q,  aad^  tboa  ea- 
^aredv  and  goardad  by  aoWten^  tbay  UHUoabed  Arangh.  tbe.  oonijatrfr 
00  M^tf  dreW7  joiuroey.  We.  aa^y  iraU  ifsa|^^  their  aiiffamgi  on 
ike  loig  icoata  from  Paria  to.  MaraeiUea.  BoiaajtbiM^  on  thaif  maxch, 
they  sncceeded  in  committing  fearfal  axoaaa^  Wberavec  tbay 
paaaed,  they  were  tbe  terror  pf  th^  inbi(bUanta.* 

^ot  con^nt  with  personally  doing  all  he  could  to.  alleyiat^*  the 
aafferinga,  of  these  unfortunates,  speaking  to  th^m  kindly,  an^^  offe^ 
ing  them  religious  consolation,  Vincent  eacnestly  appealed  ^n  their 
behalf  to  the  General  of  the.  Galleys.  ^Mj  lord,'  said  he,  *  I,  have 
Tisited  the  galley  slavey  and  I  have  f<^und  them  neglccte<^  in  body 
and  sout  These  poor  people  belong  to  you^  and  you  will  have  to 
answer  for  them  before  Go<).  'Whilst  awaiting  their  being  coii- 
ducted  to  the  place  of  their  pt^niahment,  it  ia  for  your  charity,  not 
to  allow,  thjem  to  remain  without  anccor  and  consolation.'  Sensibly 
affected  by  this  appeal,  as  if  ell  as  by  his  vivid  description  of  th^ir 
aufferings  in  detail,  the  General  asked  wh^t  cpuld  be  done.  Vincent 
ever  eminently  practical,  proposed  a  plan,  wiiich  the  General,  who 
ha^  the  greatest  confidence  in,  his  prudence,  approved  of  an4  adopted. 

Armed  with  full  powers,  Vincent  hired  a  laige  house  ip  the  fau- 
bp.ui;g  Saioi-Honor6»  oaar  tbe  Chnrcb  of  Saint  Rook    As  soon  aa 

^•~—  ■  I  II  111  O.^— ^— .—  I  ^—^.J—     -Ml  ■  ■        I        «    I  III    ^^^—^.1^— — — -— . 

*  Tli«  Gdtoyt  wara  abol  idled  in  Fnntm  in  1748L  ftAw  whidi  tk«  eoovicts  w«i«  ioipritooa^  ia 
ygmUf  which  «■!•  eil||er  hnlki  OMOVtd,  off  il|««^  or  huihlingt  well  twund  utd  f^rdod.  Is 
both,  the  eoDTiett  wore  ohained  to  bonebn,  at  prarioinly  in  tho  gmMty ;  bat,  ■•  •  gtaiiftl  nUi^ 
thay  won  not  eow|nlbd  to  wotk^  flovt'ml,  hovcvw,  oMO|ri«d  thoomltw  in  tbt  ■MsulMtwo  of 
triakflU  Md  toj«,  lor  vbtoh  tbt  k^MS  wort  h^  oolebitlid,  Aatr  tho  Srai  ravolotion,  l?8a 
oomptthory  labor,  trmMU»  fmxi*^  waa  pa-ifrttodiioad.  Sanaa  tba  ooBTiota  waio  aallad  fmrgattp 
Tba  traatniMioB  or.oooviatp  in  dUmraMt,  aa  abtva  daietibaj^  caaaad  oalj  ia  lf9S>  Tha  kagtkit 
wera  aboliihod.bf  Hapalfoa.OL,  i«  ISH^  wbaa  tf»npoitatioa  wa^.attkfM4«ta4  fipr  thaai, 
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fee  MA  it  properly  pifepired,  fahkiabed,  and  ibade  secare,  he  had  all 
the  gfaltej  slavtsa,  Who  wiere  disperBed  in  the  different  prisons  of 
Pirii,  rebioved  to  it,  so  as  to  have  them  altogether  under  his  super 
viifott.  Following  the  Irnfe  which  he  had  wisely  laid  down  ibr  his 
rtrehd  confHtteraities  of  ^tiAiity,  ^  Jlirst  applied  himself  to  the  relief 
of  their  bodily  Kufferhigti.  FUr  M^  lArge  r^sonrcei  were  required. 
After  invoking  th«  biessing  of  beaten,  he  collected  the  contHbn- 
ll(Ma  of  all  hia  Mi^nds;  bnt^  tfthdngb  no#  these  were  tnmerona, 
and  ieterU  oiT  them  t^ere  of  bigh  hink  aiid  ttilfch  influence,  all  that 
they  eontiriblite<i  M  eott«id<6r&bl^  HhoH  of  the  Mnoulkl  feqnlred. 
He  iherefore  applted  to  Henri  d^  Gondii  Bishop  of  Faris^  pressing- 
<in  him  thb  work  bf  the  gattey  dlKtea,  tiot  bnly  as  a  Work  of  human- 
ity and  teligioil,  but  as  a  flunily  li&atler.  That  prelate  isiued,  nndeir 
date  of  Jdbe  i,  161^^  ah  inMrhetlon  to  the  pari^  prielts,  vicars;' 
and  {ireacheta  of  Paris^  to  exhott  the  pebple  tb  ^d  thii  great  abd 
holy  etttei^riae;  mA  thb  reiiult  wM  tbat  abundabt  fandA  were 
sappUed; 

tSeeiag  the  imtn^n^e  g6od  ttmil  eftcted  by  Tfilcenk,  Eiilanuel  de 
Oobdi  obtaiaed  for  him;  ftoiA  Lobls  XIII,  the  Ap^oihtment  of  Royal 
Almoner-Geti'eral  of  the  GMilteya  bf  Frahce.  Thb  King's  patent,  in- 
TC^ng  hint  With  tiiii  itlfiaential  tod  hbnbrabfe  office,  bears  date 
febroai^  8,  1619,  atid  coAdndeft  an  fbllowa :— '  His  ikd  M^esty, 
having  cbbpaikton  on  Ihb  lAld  igiWhj  slivfea,  atid  desiring  ihat  they 
diould  proit  spiHtnaliJr  bf  Iheir  eorjponll  ilbfrerings^  ba^  grauted  anii 
given  thb  sai4  oteoe  of  BbyAl  Almoner  td  Monai^nr  Yinceht  de 
Paul;  ^liekiv  bAehekor  of  theology,  on  the  testimoiiy  Which  Uie  skid 
Ibrd,  Cbanl  de  loi^^y^  kaa  rendered,  bf  hts  gbdd  moMll,  jpiety,  and 
integrity  bf  life,  to  hold  and  ekertiie  thb  iuiid  Office,  al  the  salar^ 
of  iix  hundred  Kvrei  k  year,  and  with  the  «am^  hofoors  and  righta 
lis  are  enjoyed  hf  ^  bthet  nkvA  bffieeia  of  th^  LeVant.' 

la  l«ifi,  bein^kt  ietigth  bble  ti^  ditfengage  himsblf  fMiA  hia  mul- 
tiduioui  worini  bf  eharity  in  tb^  coital,  abd '  yielding  tb  the  im- 
pulse of  the  prdfott'nd  thodghtM  thai  heaven  iiiftued  inid  his  breast^' 
aaya  hU  lUnsfcribni  disciple  Bo^tlet^  he  Withdret^  ftottt  the  inAnsion 
of  GenehU  de  Gondii  afad  repaiiied  to  HAiibiiles.  Oh  h\i  arrival 
th^re,  wHhoni  tnaling  kiibWii  hhl  rank  lit  the  beHice;  hb  immedi- 
ately entered  on  his  mission.  He  soon  found  that  his  task  in  the 
galleys  was  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  prisons  of  Paris;  for 
the  convicts  in  Parisi  bad  as  they  were,  were  but  novices  in  crime 
compared  with  ttiH  btfd^ned  btltnlnild  iti  Miirseflles.  But  what 
obstacles  could  long  resisi  his  zeal  and  charity  f    He  patiently  and 
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QDremittiDglj  labored  in  the  galleys,  pursuing  the  same  oonrae  aa 
he  had  pursued  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie.  For  manj 
"weeks  he  lived  among  those  abandoned  beings ;  he  ministered  to 
them  as  a  servant ;  he  condoJed  with  them  in  their  sorrows ;  he  ob- 
tained the  relaxation  of  many  of  the  terrible  severities  under  whieh 
they  suffered ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  them  of  Him  who  died  for  all, 
the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just ;  and  he  spoke  not  in  viun.  The  .bar- 
rest  of  his  labors  was  most  abundant.  To  perpetuate  the  good 
work,  with  the  high  approval  of  the  bishops,  he  organized,  early  in 
the  following  year,  a  grand  system  of  missions  to  the  galley  slaves 
at  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  which  continued  for  many  years.  The 
moral  revolution  effected  thereby  in  the  galleys  is  attested  by  several 
successive  bishops  of  Marseilles,  whose  praises  of  Vincent  single 
him  out  as  the  master-spirit  of  this  work  of  reformation  * 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  galleys  at  Mmveilles,  there 
was  one  convict  on  whom  Vincent  could  not  make  any  impression 
— a  young  man  buried  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Guilty  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  revenue  laws,  he  had,  by  an  over  severe  sentence, 
been  condemned  to  three  years  in  the  galleys^  Of  a  rank  in  life 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  oonvicta,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  survive  his  term  of  a  punishment  so  degrading;  but  his  alBic- 
tion  waa  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  aged  mother,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Marseilles,  and  his  young  wife  and  three  little  chil- 
dren,  reduced  through  his  fault  to  want  and  misery.  In  vain  did 
the  good  priest  endeavor  to  console  him ;  in  vain  did  he  exhort  him 
to  put  his  trust  in  God ;  in  vain  did  he  point  his  attention  to  the 
example  of  several  of  his  fellow  convicts,  equally  afflicted,  who  had 
listened  to  the  voice  of  religion,  and  thus  found  peace  and  consola- 
tion. Then  it  was  that  Vincent  devised  the  following  extraordinary 
plan  of  relieving  the  young  man  from  hia  weight  of  anguish  and 
restoring  him  to  his  family.  He  applied  to  the  officer  in  charge  to 
release  the  convict,  and  to  permit  him  to  take  his  place.  Pressed 
as  he  was  by  the  great  charity  of  Vincent,  and,  doubtless,  penetrat- 
ing his  disguise,  and  recognizing,  in  the  humble  and  devoted  mis- 
sionary priest,  the  Almoner-General  of  the  Galleys,  the  officer  con- 
sented ;  the  young  man  was  released ;  and  Vincent  waa  chained  to 
the  bench  in  his  stead. 

*  Pop«  alhidtt  lo  on*  u  Ibllowt,  ia  hb  '  IStmj  ma  Man,'  «pittltt  ir.  tww  107:— 

*  Wlijr  if«w  HuwillM*  food  bidiop  pane  braatb, 
WlMn  N»tam  ■fdiMod,  wd  Meh  g^1»  wm  SMtb  t 
Or  whj  so  loof ,  in  liA  if  kmf  eao  ba, 
Ltnt  Hmtm  a  paivot  lo  tin  poor  and  bmI* 
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YiDcent  established  two  great  hospitals  ibr  the  gailej  slaves,  one 
at  the  Porte  SaiDt-Bernard,  in  the  capital,  and  one,  with  three  hand- 
Ted  beds,  at  Marseilles.*  Both  were  administered  by  his  priests  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  largely  aided  by  his  friends, 
that  of  Paris  especially  by  Madame  Le  Gras,  afterward  first  superi- 
oress of  the  Soenrs  de  la  Charity  and  that  of  Marseilles  by  the 
Daehess  d'Aigoillon,  niece  and  execntriz  of  Cardinal  Bicheliea. 

FaSherw  qf  th*  Mission. 
This  institute,  which  is  not  a  religions  order,  bat  simply  a  con- 
gregation of  secular  priests,  who,  alter  two  years  of  probation,  take 
simple  TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  perseverance  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  ignorant  poor, 
especially  the  rural  population,  was  fonnded  in  Paris  by  Vincent  in 
1635,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  de  Gondi,  and 
was  approved  of  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1682,  and  confirmed  by 
Alexander  YII.  in  1655.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  three 
great  objects ;  first,  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls,  according 
to  the  exercises  prescribed  by  their  rule ;  secondly,  the  religions  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant,  especially  the  country  people,  and  the  con- 
version of  sinners  to  God ;  and,  thirdly,  the  preparing  of  clergymen 
for  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  the  cure  of  souls.  To  insure  the 
first  object,  their  rule  prescribes  them  one  hoar's  meditation  every 
morning,  self-examination  twice  a  day,  spiritual  conferences  every 
week,  and  a  yearly  retreat  of  eight  days.  In  fulfillment  of  the  sec- 
ond object,  they  are  employed  eight  months  every  year  in  giving 
missions  in  the  country,  staying  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  place  of 
each  mission,  every  day  teaching  catechism,  preaching  in  plain  lan- 
guage suitable  to  the  understandings  of  their  rustic  audience,  hear- 
ing confessions,  reconciling  those  at  variance,  and  performing  other 
works  of  charity.  To  insure  the  third  object,  some  of  the  Fathers 
undertake  the  direction  of  seminaries,  to  which  they  adroit  ecclesi- 
astics and  others,  to  make  retreats,  which  are  conducted  according 
to  excellent  rules,  drawn  up  by  the  Founder.  By  a  brief  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  in  the  year  1662,  it  waa  enjoined  that  all  those 
about  to  be  ordwned  priests  in  Bome  and  its  six  sufiragan  bishoprics, 

*  TIm  eharitj  of  thii  ImAj  wm  not  eoafliMd  to  tho  hospital.  In  1643,  tbo  h«ndail  Vineoot 
•  ran  of  14,000  liTioa,  towmrd  Ibvnding;  in  pofpetnity,  n  Immm  of  liia  Congmgntion  in 
Manoillos.  It  wni  with  •  ▼!•«  to  cnrryinf  ont  tho  trmtt  of  this  Ibondotioii.  that,  bj  n 
fojnl  ordlnnnoo  of  tho  ISlh  innonrj,  1044,  tho  oflfeo  of  Boyol  Ahnooor  of  tho  Oollojfl,  thon 
hold  by  Vioeont  do  Pnnl,  wu  nUnohod  in  porpotufllj  to  tho  BoporiorCkaotnl  of  tho  CoDgro- 
gmilon  of  tho  Minion.  Lonlt  XIT.  Alt  nineb  tntorttl  In  tbo  oitnWidHnont  of  tho  bofpltnl,  wbioh 
ho  oidoioa  to  bo  nnoMi  thn  Boynl  BmplUl^l  QsXkyEUwm;  ud  bn  aittM  nn  it  nn  nanonl 
of  19,000  linm. 
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«Iioald  first  make  B  ntreBt  of  ten  day*  imdet  ih4  direction  of  the 
Fathtrs  of  ih%  Congregation  of  the  UiaBion  \  and  to  thta  dajr  Ute 
CQBtom  is  very  generally  obeerved  not  only  in  tlioee^  but  ib  oibet 
dioceees,  Vincent  lived  to  eataUish  tweaty-fiv^  honNe  of  bid  CoA* 
gregation  in  Fcanoe^  Northern  Italy^  amd  other  oonatrieit* 

It  was  in  tli6  yMf  1684  that  Vidtettt  ittntittittd  hito  Ooikgreg^tioii 
of  the  Sisters, of  Charity--«th<»8e  devote  Women  who  worthily  co- 
operated in  so  ijian^of  his  good  works,  imd  whose  eilcooBsotti  in 
our  dayl,  iBboriog  in  the  aanse  widtf  field*  Jnstly  oomnAand  the  re^ 
speot  and  esteem  of  all  creedk  add  olttssei^  wherever  they  are  Mab 
lished.  Of  this  great  Congregation  I  |>rop0lie  to  treat  fally  in  the 
n^Kt  ehapter. 

Some  time  befsiPe^lw  had  ibtfmed  a  i^ailar  aasoektibt]  of  hidiM  Of 
th6  bigbesi  raak^  called  Lse  Banles  de  U  Cbatit^.  These  ladies  de* 
TOted  themselves  to  the  grtal  hospital  of  the  HMdl-DieU,  ^ioh  soitA 
eif  iheir  mimbet  visited  evef^  day^  tb^  Foandlidgtf,  the  Orphans,  the 
Magdafenfei  and  even  the  galley  slaves,  as  well  as  the  several  parochial 
societies.  They  ako  oodperatod  with  the  Sisten  of  Charity,  and 
ptoonred  tham  fiUMls  lor  the  seviiral  objects  and  institntions  nnder 
their  ebarge*  As  we  proceed,  we  tfh*U  ace  the  immense  good  efiodted 
by  this  associationy  not  only  \m  the  large  snms  of  mcmey  contributed 
1^  the  ladies  and  Iheir  wealthy  oomieetloo%  Bod  the  #eigbt  of  vof 
floenoe  tbey  brodj^t  to  the  aid  of  the  several  ehdritable  tindertak* 
iogs  of  the  day,  bnt  in  the  eaampie  they  afibvded'«»^n  example  th« 
more  beneficiiJ  on  aoeoant  of  the  high  social  position  of  those  whcr 
labored  so  sealoasly  in  providing  ibr  the  waoU^  and  alleviating  the 
sofieringa  of  their  indigent  <<illow*e>esiterei». 

He  established  sobaeqnenily  a  similar  assoeifltioa  of  aoUemen 
and  gentletaen^  who  met  once  » tionth  at  fimBt  Lazahs,  to  take  iato 
considemtioti  the  wanta  of  the  poor  of  tiie  capital^  visited  daily  the- 
Hdtel-Dien^  to  enoearage  and  eoaiole  the  male  patients^  and  intor^ 
eatad  themseives  lo  several  oibir  ehariiable  inslitationa 

From  an  early  period  YiBeedt  had  foraied  ky  assocktioas  of  tUA 
kind,  male  and  female,  in  the  severil  tovras  in  whioh  he  gave  mia^ 
sions.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  present  lajr 
Society  of  Saint  Y ineent  de  Pant. 


•TlMf^tlMf»Wth«M»Ma  «•  Nn«»iaM»MiM  LiMrM^  Ami  Ifct  le|Mr  ho^Mlal  W  Miil- . 
LmmMi  in  fmm^  iwMcb  «••#«*  tarlMr  tn—iif,  l«r  Ikair  M«(w«o4Mwn»  bj  lb*  cwow  itf- 
ukr^rSMMVittltr.NilSB.   It  hM  ft  ajw  hmm  fkm  hm^m%iH%%  ij  thi  Ciiip^|kHpp«  ■>< 
Mm  Bopefiof^Ctasflnl  wnkH  Ikm**   VUMMit  ««•  imilkS.t|«Mia  %f4m^Wwm^\m  4t  Qmih^ 
tan  AiehbitlMp  of  r«rii»  on  Juwmj  7,  l^B. 


t^of  forty  y^Hts  "hotA  the  timd  of  db  6at)tivity  in  TonSs,  Yinc^ni 
n^vet  foi^ot  his  feBoW'«affe)rer8,  the  ChHMiaii  tbiteft  in  AfHca ;  bvt 
dtirinj;  those '  foity  yeArs,  owitig  to  donmstitt  iind  foreign  wars,  idl 
hte  eudeatoM  to  prOcatie  them  siid^or  wete  anaVaiHfi|r. 

At  the  time  of  TlnceiifA  tkpiiv\\,j,  lft06  tO  l4o9,  Die  slavery  o^ 
Christians  in  S^rbafy,  of  lotij^  dtirktioil,  had  einsted  bh  a  riLstly  iii- 
dreased  scale  for  About  one  hahdred  years  i  aMd,  fo^  frftj  yeat«  aftei^ 
ward,  thai  is,  li)^  to  the  middle  of  the  seveftte^h^  eentatj,  it  Wi^ 
ih  extent  and  degree^  greater  thin  evet*  before  ct  sibce.  The  expti)*- 
sl'on  of  the  Moots  from  Spkib  swelled  the  humbet^  aiid  intensified 
the  savage  fanaticism  gf  these  kWleas  |)itiitei  Constantly  from 
Tuhis,  Algiei^  fi^ke,  IVtpolt,  T^tiiAn,  knd  ^Aft^eV,  their  armed 
vessels  issned  forth,  mtagfti^  the  shores  Of  t^e  Medttehnneail,  benr- 
itig  off,  in  mnltitttdee,  their  tietims  to  A  fate  %oHto  than  debth ;  btid 
eVeti  occasionally  they  eitended  thelt  cirele,  Attd  CAiried  their  de^- 
redAtibbi  ab  Ikr  as  the  coasts  of  Orent  firtttdti  and  Ireknd. 

The  reCoHls  of  the  sufferings  of  the  m^forlaniOe  eiiptives  are  ti^l¥ 
heM-sickcnii)^.  Immedintely  bn  tlieir  lauding,  they  Wete  Btrit)}^ed 
of  their  clothes,  lind  sold  {  and  then,  eorered  With  A  few  rags  sMA 
chained,  they  were  set  to  work,  sohie  ih  the  g*lleyii,  but  the  greAtei* 
pArt  in  the  counti^,  under  H  Scotching  stin— ^ibMe  ih  tilling  the  soil, 
sbme  in  cutting  wood  abd  makidg  chareoid,  some  ib  quarrying,  sotxie 
in  sawidg  marble,  some  in  the  port,  up  to  the  middle  ib  water,  M 
nine  hours  a  dfiy ;  and  all  this  under  the  Whip  of  a  brbtal  overseef. 
Ib  many  an  instAbce,  as  descHbed  by  the  missionaries,  their  Mh 
peeled  off  Ubder  the  broiling  sdb,  and  their  tongfueii  lolled  out  fixM 
excessive  thirst,  which  they  eould  not  leaire  their  Woi>k  to  quendh. 
But  their  physical  sbffbrlbgA  Were  ftitly  eqiliiled,  or  Mther  surpassed, 
by  the  pabge  of  their  mental  path  libd  tnOAil  degriidiition.  Whilst 
nkany  endured  this  protrbcted  ibAtiytdobi  i^thef  thM  Abandon  thd 
fAith  of  Christ,  othem,  lb  their  utterly  subdued  and  broken  doWb 
state,  embraced  IslAmism,  Which  immediAtely  |>rbetired  them  some 
allevlatiob  of  the  cittet  treatment  under  which  they  groabed. 
Driven  to  desperation,  several  eomttitted  stddide;  abd  bumbeifs 
died  frdm  bai'dshlp. 

t'rom  an  early  period,  fhb  lamentable  bonditibn  of  the  ChristiabI 
ib  captivity  with  the  Moork  had  engAged  the  charity  of  the  church. 
ToWArd  the  end  ef  the  twelfth  eentbty,  the  ordet  of  the  TfinitAri* 
ant  for  the  Redenptloii  df  Oaptifee  w«  fonnded  by  B*int  John  of 
Hatha,  and  Saint  f  elix  of  Valoisi  and  was  approved  of  by  Pope  > 
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Innocent  IIL,  in  1198,  and  conflnned  bj  the  tame  pontiff  in  1209. 
In  six  centariet — 1198  to  1787 — ^nine  hundred  ihonsand  ChriBtiiui 
captives  were  redeemed  from  slavery  by  this  great  order.  Another 
powerfai  oi^^ization  for  the  same  object  was  formed  abont  the 
same  time,  by  Saint  Peter  Nolasco— the  order  of  oar  Blessed  Lady 
of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Gaptives,  This  order  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  its  rules  and  constitutions  was  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See,  in  1225.  To  the  ordinary  vows  was  added  a  fourth  tow, 
'to  take  the  place  of  a  captive  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
effecting  his  ransom.'  Abundantly  exercising  its  charity  in  all 
countries,  the  Order  of  Mercy,  in  six  centuries,  ransomed  three 
hundred  thousand  slaves  in  Barbary  alone. 

Although  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  re- 
deemed twelve  hundred  of  these  captives,  at  a  cost  of  over  one 
million  livres,  this  work,  so  efficiently  carried  on  by  the  two  orders 
just'  described,  was  not  his  main  object  His  attention  was  rather 
directed  to  the  establishing  of  his  missionaries  in  Barbary,  to  dwell 
there  permanently,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual  and  corporal  wants 
of  the  Christians  in  captivity.  With  the  prudenoe  and  discrimina- 
tion which  were  ever  hii  characteristics!  he  carefully  selected  those 
priests  of  his  Congregation  who  were  best  suited  to  this  difficult 
and  important  mission;  and,  at  his  bidding,  those  devoted  men 
went  forth  for  ever  from  friends  and  home  and  country,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  barbarian ;  and  there, 
some  in  the  close  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  baffnes^  some  in  the 
tematSf  or  farm  stations,  beneath  the  relentless  ardors  of  a  tropical 
sun-- all  amidst  filth  and  vermin  and  plague  and  human  suffering 
in  its  most  appalling  form — ^they  unceasingly  labored  in  aiding,  in- 
structing, and  consoling  their  most  heavily  affiioted  fellow-Christiana. 
Vincent  ere  long  succeeded  in  having  his  missionaries  officially  at- 
tached as  chaplains  to  the  consulates  at  Tunis  and  Algiers ;  and  in 
time  be  was  himself  intrusted  by  the  Crown  with  the  nomination 
of  the  consuls;  whereby  those  posts  were  filled  by  men  ever  ready 
to  codperate  in  his  plans,  which  equally  displayed  sound  practical 
ability  and  true  Christian  benevolence.* 

Aided  by  the  large  contributions  of  his  many  friends,  Vincent 
founded  and  endowed  an  hospital  for  the  Christian  captives  at  Al- 
giers, in  connection  with  the  consulate.  This  institution  was  valued 
by  the  masters,  as  it  preserved  the  lives  of  many  of  their  slaves, 


«  In  ftU  this  VioeMt  Ud  am  abto  aott|MnMor  (ft  Uw  Pwctowt  d* AigvillM,  wko 
DiflemUj  oot  of  the  larg*  fuadt  it  hm  dliponl,  and  who  •!»  porabMad  Um  eooMdar  iwidiooti  at 
TSnb  and  AlflMt,  aod  pwmi^  Ibtni  to  Mm,  with  the  tinft  pwmfatioa. 
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iflio  but  for  snch  aid  would  have  been  carried  off  bj  disease.  His 
thonghtfiil  charity  also  opened  a  general  posi-offiee  at  Saint  Lazare, 
with,  a  branch  at  Marseilles,  by  which,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  oconsitls,  these  poor  sufferers  were  enabled 
gratnitonsly  to  correspond  with  their  fiunilies. 

Care  of  JbtmdKngSf  and  other  Agyhtmi, 

One  day  in  the  year  1038,  as  Vincent  was  returning  from  a  mis- 
sion, he  descried  a  beggar,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  mutilating  an 
infant  [to  expose  him  afterward  as  an  object  of  charity].  He  rushed 
forward  exclaiming,  '  Ah  I  monster,  you  have  greatly  deceived  me. 
At  a  distance,  I  thought  yon  were  a  man.'  He  seized  the  child, 
bore  it  off  in  his  arms,  traversed  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crowd,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  La  Couche  in  the 
rue  Saint-Landry,  where  he  had  heard  that  children  were  procured 
by  mendicants  for  such  inhuman  purposes.  On  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  soon  satisfied  that  what  he  had  heard  was  but  too  true.  On 
the  spot,  be  feelingly  appealed  to  the  women  who  had  accompanied 
him,  to  take  chaige  of  some' of  these  little  ones  if  it  were  only  for 
one  day.  '  Yet  one  day,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  ask  of  you  only  a  single 
day.     Providence  will  suggest  to  us  some  salutary  resolution.' 

Next  morning,  at  his  request,  the  house  was  visited  by  some  of 
the  benevolent  ladies  whom  he  had  united  in  the  association  of  Lea 
Dames  de  la  Charity,  lliey  minutely  examined  and  inquired  into 
every  thing ;  and  their  report  to  him  was,  that  the  lot  of  the  infants 
there  was  worse  than  that  of  the  innocents  massacred  by  the  orders 
of  Herod.  Vincent  returned  ^th  them  to  the  house.  He  imme- 
diately selected  twelve  of  the  children,  blessed  them,  and  charged 
himself  with  their  maintenance.  He  placed  them  in  an  asylum 
which  he  forthwith  opened  for  foundlings,  and  confided  to  the  care 
of  his  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  went  again  and  again  to  the  rue 
Saint-Landry,  and  brought  away  more  and  more  of  the  children. 
The  numbers  rapidly  increased ;  many  of  the  infiints  had  to  be 
given  out  to  nurses ;  and  the  expenses  were  considerable.  In  pro- 
^  curing  funds  for  the  support  of  this  asylum,  as  well  as  in  visiting  it 
daily  and  variously  providing  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  ita 
little  inmates,  the  ladies  of  his  association  proved  valuable  co5perat- 
ors,  while  the  nuns  residing  within  its  walls  were  truly  mothers  to 
the  deserted  little  ones. 

But  Vincent's  charity  was  not  confined  to  visits  to  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry.  In  the  winter  nights,  when  the  streets  were  covered  with 
snow,  he  used  to  traverse  the  quarters  of  poverty  and  crime,  the  re- 


mote  sabnrbi,  w&ele  ftnAidiiogs  4rert  ^ebSstdSj' ixfb&tdi  itod  tfiei^ 
if  he  fdand  ii  little  dne^  he  bove  tl  m#a}r  in  his  arn^  ^nip|)ed  in  k 
hrgt  cloak,  wbiek  is  pres^tvefl  to  tUs  Aiy»  mM,  hasfemtig  to  tile 
Asylnm,  hawded  HA  preeioiiB  dmfge  to  ttie  SibMs  of  Charity. 

The  first  two  jears  onl^  a  |>ertibii  of  t&e  feaadiiDgS  of  the  espi* 
tal  could  be  provided  for  in  the  asylum.  This  was  a  source  of  deep 
sorrow  to  Vincent,  who  now  resolvea  to  rescue  all.  He  had  himself 
largely  contri^ute<l,  and  uxe  Dames  de  la  Charity  had  b^  their  in- 
nuence  and  exertions  procured  bim  liandsoiiae  subscriptions.  The 
Queen,  Anne  d  Austria,  to  whom  ne  bad  u>pealea,  bdd  alsd  given 
her  cooperation,  and,  at  her  instance,  the  King  baa  settled  an  sa- 
nual  income  of  fourteen  thousand  livres'  on  the  institution.    But 

'  ±  *  *.»  %9  ,.1.-  ^  ^        1    ^. 

the  income  required  was  forty  thousand  livres ;  and,  owing  to  the 
necessities  of  Lorraine  and  the  troubled  slate  or  the  kingdom,  to 
raise  this  sum  apjpeare<i  at  the  time  impossible.  The  Dames  de  la 
Chsnie  shrank  from  so  weighty  a  responsibility.  Vincent,  by  tfo 
means  disheartened^  and,  in  the  words  of  his  bioffrapher,  *  feeling 
for.  bis  adopted  little  ones  as  much  as  any  fnother  for  ner  own  chil- 
dren,'  invited  those  ladies. to  meet  him  in  a  great  assembly  in  the 
chiirch  on  a  certain  daj.  He  placed  five  hdndred  little  foundlings 
in  the  arms  of  his  Sisters  of  Charity.  Be  ascended  tbe  pulpit,  ahd 
pleaded  tlieir  cause.  His  eloquent  apbeal,  mingled  with  the  wait, 
ings  of  the  little  innocents,  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  audi* 
tors.  Among  these  was  the  Queen  Regent^  the  Princesse  de  Conti, 
the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon*  and  several  others  of  the  first  ladies  of 
France.  ^  Behold,  ladies,'  said  he, '  you  have  adopted  these  children 
•^-you  have  become  their  mothers,  according  to  gprace,  since  their 
natural  mothers  have  abandoned  Uiem.  Say,  will  fou  also  desert 
them  for  ever !  Cease  at  this  moment  to  be  their  motkers^  and  l>e- 
come  their  judges.  Their  lives  and  their  death  are  in  your  hands. 
I  shall  now  take  your  suffrages.  It  is  time  that  you  pronounce  their 
doom.  Look  upon  them  here  before  you.  Thej  will  live,  if  yon 
continue  to  them  your  charitable  protection;  but  to-morrow  will 
behold  them  perish,  if  you  cast  them  o£' 

I'ho  sobs  and  tears  of  all  present  were  mingled  with  his  closing 
words.  Before  Uie  assembly  separated,  the  asylum  was  insured  an 
i^mual  income  of  forty  thousand  livres.  This  income,  ere  long,  was 
considerably  increased.  The  example  was  speedily  followed,  and, 
with  Vincent's  aid,  siqiilar  institutions  were  estabUsked  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  his  numerous  other  foundations  were  the  Asylum  of  the 
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MadeleioQ  du  T^mpI^  (^r  foU^  w^tfoen/  hU  l^aiUM  of  Provideiiee 
fov  unpro^cte4  JQ^P9  ^O!!^^.  yfhQva.  k%  woald  tATO  fbom  the 
dfii^e^  i^nd  t^mfttXiow  of  1^  \V8^  <^t^^  Uil  hpif iW  of  iSaiate- 
i^jiD^  iQ,  Ilaiyaodj'i^  ^pnu^atiog  %i|  l^m^«d  aiek  poot,  aii4 
enabling  \l^^v^  V>  ^^  f^^P^^  of  ti\09^  ko9)ji»g  wnWre  previonily 
^.Dj^ojed  e^^olusivfily  b;  (be  wei^lthj^-;  and  m^nil  %^bima  fof  tka 
Tecep^oQ  an^  proper.  tre^twn](  pf  Iti^tii^;^  ^o^  to  enuoaeiajto  ilyo 
Oi^han  Asylqifs  atff,^  (^ef^  ^W^  i^timiomi.  ^i|^UaIied»  and 
q9,^(^uct9.d  b^  i;^igiau«  co^m^ti^i^  wi^  bif  dlv^otioiH,  and  kb 
yi^rious.  \af  c^onfraleycoit^o^  ai^d  p^cl^M'  sff^i^ea  fpt  iwlriMtia^  fbe 
.^;pori^Qt  ^d  m^Ujt^^iiig  to  tb^  D/^0f  s^tiea  of  th^  auibring  poor. 

J>taHnf9  iffiffi  Mendkamey, 

From  1653  to  1657,  Vineent  was  specialty  engaged  in  eQbrta  to 
Vipiisli  mendicancy  from  tbe  capita),  whicb  was  infested  by  '  forty 
thoa^and  Qaendkanta,  withoat  lodging,  withoat  bread,  witbont 
morals,  a  frightliQl  makitade,  wbicli  Henry  IT.  and  Sully  d^spai;red 
of  either  relieving  or  dispersing/-  Even  the  powerful  n^nbter 
RicheKeo,  who  vanquished  aH  other  obstacles,  was  here  compUtQly 
Wfled.  Ordinance  affeer  ordinance,  whether  of  the  coart  or  parli^ 
toent,  had  been  passed,  to  abolisti  or  even  re^la^te  the  mendicancy 
of'  the  capital ;  bat  in  vain.  Hie  quarters  occapie4  by  the  mendi- 
twnts  were  called  the  Oonrs  des  Miracles.  Of  these  conrts  thei:e 
were  eleven.  The  principal  was  that  which  had  its  entrance  in  th^ 
Me  Nenve-Saint-Sauvenr.  They  were  sp-called  on  account  of  the 
aeeming  miracles  there  daiij  enacted ;  for,  on  tlieir  return  home  a^ 
evening,  the  professional  be^ars,  once  within  th^  precincts  of  their 
ooart,  threw  off-  their  disguises — (Hsbnrdened  themselves  of  their 
limnlated  infirmities ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  forthwith  the 
hme  became  vigorous  and  active^  the  bUnd  saw,  and  the  defon^ed 
wf re  made  straight 

•  Vincent  had  long  deplored  the  existence  of  this,  gigantic  ev;iL 
Hero  was  a  vast  population  immersed  in  idleness,^  crime,  and  igno- 
hmce,  hnrtful'  not  only  to  themselves,  bnt  to  all  with  whom  they 
eame  in  contact  Here  were  their  children  equally  neglected  and 
^oranti  and  exposed,  fh>m  their  earliest  years,  to  influences  de* 
stvaetive  alike  io  sonl  and  body.    Here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the 

^■1  I  I  ■■■!  I  ■■  ■  ■  ■■■  ■ —   ^■^—         ■■■■■P^PBIBBBll*  IMT  ■■■■—■■■MB.  I.l^  WWi^^ 

lltryiwittr  de  Oondi,  roarquiM  de  Bfaijpelfty,  who  alw  rottnifie«atly  endowed  the  iortitqtioD.  At 
hfr.rfqueit  il  wn  ttkes^elmpi  o^  ud  pl^ed  on  a  eqlid  Araftdalioa  bf  Mnt  Yioetnt  de  WoL 

t  The  happ{.tAl  or-Sf^inte-K^Jof,  «taW^M  h/  ViofiiyBtlw^  Hodiid  j^^m  N(9«  ^  •xl"^  >•- 
oeMof  end  imtuitoatlj  sappoftiD|  the  poor  who  eoaie  Ibr  the  b^peflt  of  the  watfft,  apd  alta 
^tfi«(  onfc  mlMi  ^  ftiMd,  eMp,  Md  netl  4^  poor  waffcme. 
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momtera  who  Boropled  not  to  matilate  infimts,  sometimes  their  own 
and  sometimes  those  whom  thej  kidnapped,  especially  since  he  had 
taken  under  his  charge  aO  the  foundlings,  formerly  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  me  Saint-Landrj.  Vincent  resolved  to  grapple  with 
the  evil.  He  earefolly  prepared  a  plan,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
municipality  x>f  Paris ;  bnt  that  body,  alarmed  at  its  large  propor- 
tions, and  more  than  doubtful  of  its  success,  refbsed  to  entertain  it. 
He  therefore  determined  to  carry  it  out  himself.  He  had  just  then 
most  opportunely  received  from  a  beneyolent  citizen  of  Paris  a  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  any  way 
he  pleased,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
cretion, he  again  consulted  the  donor,  and,  with  his  sanction,  ap- 
plied the  money  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

He  first  assembled  (commencing  with  forty)  three  hundred  aged 
poor  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  placed  them  in  an  asylum,  which 
he  denominated  the  Hospital  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Here  he  not 
only  relieved  their  temporal  necessities,  employing  them  meanwhile 
in  industrial  occupations  suited  to  their  strength ;  but,  with  the  aid 
of  his  missionaries,  he  exhorted,  instructed,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
them  with  the  principles  of  religion.  Thus  prepared,  he  told  them 
that  he  would  make  them  responsible  for  all  the  mendicants  of  the 
capital,  whom  he  hoped  to  win  over  from  idleness  and  vice  to  in- 
dustry and  Christian  piety.  For  this  great  work  be  made  them  his 
instruments ;  he  constituted  them  a  moral  police ;  he  sent  them,  aa 
so  many  trained  missionaries,  to  the  haunts  of  crime  and  misery,  to 
bring  in  the  erring  and  unfortunate  to  him ;  for,  no  matter  how  de* 
praved,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  no  matter  how  degraded  they  might 
be,  he  was  ready  to  receive  them  all  with  open  arms,  provide  for 
their  necessities,  reconcile  them  to  Gk>d,  and  restore  them  to  society. 

In  all  this,  however,  he  proceeded  carefully  and  without  precipi- 
tation. 'The  works  of  God,'  s^id  he,  'are  done  by  little  and  little. 
Ibey  have  their  beginnings  and  their  progress.  In  my  opinion,  we 
ought  at  first  make  only  an  experiment,  and  take  in  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  poor  people,  and  yet  only  those  who  will  come  of  their 
own  free  accord,  without  any  compulsion  whatever.  These,  being 
well  treated  and  well  content,  will  attract  others,  and  thus  the  num- 
ber will  increase  in  proportion  as  Providence  will  send  means.  One 
is  sure  to  spoil  nothing  in  acting  thus ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
cipitation and  compulsion  might  be  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 
God.  If  the  work  is  His,  it  will  succeed  and  will  endure ;  but  if  it 
is  only  the  result  of  human  industry,  it  will  neither  proceed  well, 
nor  last  for  any  time. 
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Conducted  on  these  principlea,  his  ezperinient  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Month  after  month,  the  numhers  increased,  and 
were  received  hy  Vincent  in  his  great  asylum  of  La  Salp^triire, 
which  he  had  prepiured  for  their  accommodation.  Here  they  were 
classified  according  t<^  age  and  sex,  comfortahly  lodged,  clothed,  and 
fed,  trained  to  habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  instructed  in  their 
social  and  Christian  duties  and  obligations.  They  were  all  era* 
ployed  in  useful  labor,  according  to  their  strength ;  for  it  was  a 
leading  principle  of  Vincent  in  all  his  institutions  that  the  inmates 
should  work,  as  he  considered  occupation  essential  to  health  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  feasibility  of  that  which  had  before  seemed  impossible  being 
now  proved,  the  King  and  Parliament  took  up  the  work.  A  royal 
edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  mendicity  in  Paris  and  its  environs, 
and  establishing  the  H6pital-Gl^n^ral,  which  was  opened  on  March 
7, 1 657,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  poor  of  the  capital.  This  great 
Hospital  included  not  only  the  SalpMri^re,  but  la  Grande  and  la 
Petite  Piti6,  the  Bic^tre,  which  had  been  given  Vincent  for  his 
foundlings,  and  other  establishments.  Its  administration  was  con- 
fided to  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and, 
being  a  royal  foundation,  the  King  endowed  it,  and  declared  him- 
self its  conservator  and  protector. 

The  spiritual  direction  of  the  H6pital-0^n6ral  was  confided  to  th6 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  under  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  thus  Vincent's  intimate  connection  with 
it  continued  after  he  had  handed  it  over  to  the  State  as  a  public 
institution. 

His  ideas  of  the  classification  and  employment  of  the  inmates 
were  carried  out  by  the  new  administration.  All  those  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  received  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  work,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolved  to  the  hospital. 

All  the  poor  of  Paris  had  been  invited,  by  royal  proclamation^ 
and  notices  in  all  the  churches,  to  enter  this  new  asylum.  No  less 
than  six  thousand  responded  to  the  call.  Thus  was  useful  occupa- 
tion found  for  about  one-sixth  of  that  unsettled  and  abandoned  pop- 
ulation, which  had  previously  been  the  plague  of  the  capital,  and 
permanent  provision  made  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  necessi- 
ties. Of  the  remainder  some  turned  to  honest  industry ;  and  the 
greater  number  dispersed,  of  themselves,  when  they  found  that  there 
was  no  longer  an  excuse  for  idle  mendicancy. 

The  great  public  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  universally  rec- 
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qpaUed,  Mul  ooMMqneBtly  the  Be^esBfiry  miMms  were  not  wanting. 
Hias  Vincent^e  oonfdenoe  in  entering  singly  on  to  heavy  an  nnder- 
tefcing  was  liilly  jnatiii^  ^Let  na  only  bagfai  the  work/  said  he, 
^and  God  wiM  complete  it^  At  the  time  he  h^  by  hi»  a  hirge 
sum  of  money  destit^j^d  Ibv  other  purposes,  The  whole  of  this  sum 
he  bud  out  on  !•  Salp&tii&rek.  In  this^  as  miA  Us  nndertakiagai 
his  example  was  eontagion%  hia  appeal  waa  iieeiiitible,  and  sontei- 
bntions  pbnred  in  on  all  sades^^ 

ReUef  (0  Ui4  Wovnded  and  Sv^en  t a  ihfi  Tkirty  X'Bcr^  Waar- 

The  suffering  to  soldiers,  and  the  inhabitants  generally^  of  tt^ 
provinces  visited  by  the.  unoies  eiE^aged  in  4ie  pro)oii|;ed  struggle 
knowi^  as  the  Thirty  Y^xtl  Waf,  (19>8-16<8),  ^nyolving  not  ow|y 
the  usual  ho^rrors  of  yiarchjiig)  fiightiQig,  apd  retreaj^iug  forces,  bu^ 
those  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  but  series  <^f  r^pineit  outrage,  t^uA 
desolation,  such  as,  the.  sales  of  mod^riK  wi^rfiure  no  Ipngcr  tolerate 
Ga\led  for  spe<?ial  intejrventipA  and  relict  A^i  to  Vincent  the  hwft- 
bl|S  priest  of  Saint  Lazare^  three  itf  ict^4  provisoes  of  lion^a^^ 
Picardy,  and  Chain^.a^,  senjt  repesAed  4epi»j^^0]^— a9  9iQi:e 
l^owerful  ii^  these  emergenci^a  th^Q  theic  ^pveJieigo,  Ifox  di4  he 
rec9il  from  the  un4erte]p9g^  upr  <j^4  they  fin4  bis  resonrcee  ei^ 
hansted.  His  exertions  rose  to  t)ie  If^vel  of  the  effieigency ;  hjui 
r^^ou^oe^  appeared  ml^^poloaaly  toi  increase.  Se  immediately  sent 
hi^  missionaries,  tp  visit  the  deyastated  prpvinoe^,  andi.  on  learnings 
^om  their  reports,,  tluit  the  evil,  wa^.  ^  sre&te];  thfii^  was  supposed 
in  the  capitaj,  t^  iuMnediately  took  in^eeseires  V>  reUei;e  t^he  snfferert 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  necessities.  He  assembled  hia 
wprtby  cooperators  on  all  such  pccasionftr— the.  Daffies,  de  l;i.Chaii|t6. 
He  laid  the  Q^se  befoi^e  t^h.em ;  a^4  tJ^.9y  nobly  lieqxMided  to  bi^ 
views.  Through  th^ir  great  influence  apd  dpyoU^d  ei^ertioos,  coqf 
tinued  for  yeara^  immense  spms  were  subscribed,  yincent,  with  np 
less  success,  appealed  to  A^nne  of  Austria  a^d  the  King.  He  also 
obtained  the  approval  an4  im4  of  tl^e  Archbishop,  of  Paris.  Having 
thus  secured  not  only  ^e  Qontribptionp  bq1<  the  ooOp^raUoQ  oi  the 
great,  he  Qare()ally  foi;me4  his  plep%  Following  tb^^y  his  priestsi 
on  visiting  each  {parish,  immediately  waited  on  tfie  cni:6,  and  ascer- 
tained from  him  the  names  ajid  residences  of  all  the  really  needy, 
apd  other  necessary  particqlers.  Tbey  then,  distributed  relief^  air 
ways  in  kind ;  generally  placing  a  &i|n|  of  mpn<ey.  in  the  hands  oi 

•  Amoag  othen,  Canlhial  MuMia  •owrrihlil  tmnai  Um  BSpttiMte«Ml  1SS,«0S  Ihnw  to 
tnd  amrtliM  mUM  on  tt  an  abboaI  iocooM  of  3,000  lirm. 
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the  cut* 6,  for  sick  and  other  extraordinary  cases.  They  were  accom- 
panied in  their  visits  by  some  hty  brothers  of  the  Congregation,  who 
were  skilled  in  medicine,  and  who  afforded  immediate  aid  to  those 
stricken  with  the  pestilence.  Thus  by  this  systematic  distribution, 
all  abuse  of  charity  and  waste  were  avoided.  The  rural  districts, 
in  their  turn,  as  well  as  the  towns,  were  visited  and  relieved.  Dur- 
ing ten  consecutive  years,  Vincent  sent,  every  month,  into  these 
desolate  provinces,  an  average  sum  of  thirty  thousand  livres,  to- 
gether with  medicinal  stores,  wagons  of  bread,  seeds,  plows,  cattle, 
immense  supplies  of  clothing,  and  ornaments,  altar  linen,  and  other 
requisites  for  the  despoiled  churches.  'So  prodigious  are  his 
largesses,'  says  Cardinal  Maury,  'that  the  capitalj  Rhetms,  on  the 
cessation  of  its  calamities,  anxiously  desirous  to  testify  the  gratttnde 
6f  its  inhabitants  by  an  extraordinary  homage,  ordains  a  general 
procession  to  implore  of  heaven  the  preservation  of  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  to  invoke  on  the  savior  of  three  provinces  the  most 
abundant  benedictions.' 

His  expenditure  in  Lorraine  alone  is  estimated  by  his  chief  alm- 
oner, Mathieu  Renard,  at  1,606,060  livres,  to  which  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  and  church  requisites  being  added,  the  total 
amounts  up  to  2^000,000.  In  Picardy  and  Champagne  it  is  stated 
at  2,000,000  more.  Here  we  have  a  total  of  4,000,000  livres, 
which  we  must  qoadniple,  to  calculate  its  value  in  oar  day.  The 
resnlt  is  a  sum  equal  to  040,000/.  sterling ;  and  in  this  is  not  in- 
cluded his  laige  expendtture  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  which  also 
suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war.  « 

His  profuse  charities  continued  for  numy  years,  as  indeed  did  the 
necessity  for  them.  Monsieur  de  ln  Fonds,  lieutenant-general,  gov- 
ernor of  Saint  Quentin,  writes  to  him  as  follows,  in  1056: — 'The 
charities  which  are  by  the  grace  of  God  and  your  goodness  sent 
into  this  province,  and  so  admirably  distributed  by  those  to  whom 
you  have  been  pleased  to  confide  them,  have  given  life  to  millions 
of  persons  reduced  by  the  misfortune  of  the  wars  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  it  is  my  daty  to  testify  to  you  the  very  humble  acknowl- 
edgments of  all  these  people  for  the  same.  We  have  seen,  last 
week,  as  many  as  fourteen  hundred  poor  people  take  refuge  in  this 
town,  during  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  supported  every  day  by 
your  alms;  and  there  aro  still  in  the  towi|  more  than  a  thousand, 
besides  those  in  the  country  around^  who  ean  hai«  no:  other  suste- 
nance than  what  your  charity  affords  tlieml    Hie  misery  is  so  great 

that  in  the  villages  there  are  no  longer  nny  inhabitant^  who  bare 

29 
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even  «traw  to  lie  down  on;  and  those  in  the  best  position  in  the 
coantrj  have  nothing  whereon  to  sabsist.  Even  some,  who  possess 
over  20,000  crowns'  worth  of  property,  have  not  at  present  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  have  been  two  days  without  eating.  It  is  this  which 
obliges  me,  in  the  position  which  I  hold,  and  with  the  lcnowledg;e 
which  I  have  of  the  &cts,  to  supplicate  yon  very  hnmbly  to  be  still 
the  father  of  this  conntiy,  in  order  to  preserve  life  to  so  many  djiog 
and  lai^^hing  persons,  whom  yonr  priests  assist,  most  worthily 
acquitting  themselves  of  the  dnty.' 

When  the  tfonbles  of  Lorraine  were  brought  to  a  close,  numbers 
of  the  nobility  returned  to  that  province.  On  their  departure,  thc^y 
received  from  Vincent  net  only  the  eipenses  of  their  journey,  but 
means  on  which  to  subsist  until  they  were  fiilly  reestablished  in  pos- 
session of  their  .propertiea.  Those  who  were  completely  ruined  and 
unable  to- leave  Paris,  he  continued  to  relieve  as  long  as  he  lived. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  assisting  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
nobles  and  gentry,  who  had  fled  to  France  from  religious  and  polit* 
ioal  penecution. 

IBinMoit/Mttfgood. 

Perhiqps  them  never  lived  another  man  whose  whole  life  was  sueh 
an  unbroken  eovne  of  troe  Christian  charity.  Hie  privations  and 
anfferings  of  his  early  days  were,  as  .if  so  ordaiaed  by  ProvidenoCf 
afittii^  preparation  for  his  anbeequent  career.  In  his  boy  hood,  a 
poor  peasant,  he  could  thoroughly  understand  and  feel  for  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  rural  districts,  to  meet  which  his  Congregation  of 
Mission  was  established.  For  two  years  a  slave  in  Africa,  he  deep]|y 
aympalibised  with  the  victims  of  slaveiy,  and  knew  the  better  how 
to  alleviate  thm  sufferiDga  and  effect  their  liberation.  A  voluntary 
prisoner  in  !the  galleys,  dviined  to  his  oar,  his  heart  bled  for  those 
URforfeunates,  whom  ignorance,  crime,  and  a  mistaken  system  of 
Draconian  severity  oonaigned  lo  the  depths  of  misery  and  despair. 
His  days  and  nigfats  t^ient  in  attending  the  sick  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals, were  a  no  less  valuable  tiaining,  and  enabled  him  to  perfect 
his  great  institute  of  the  Scsun  de  la  Gkarili^ 

His  humility,  patience,  and  self-denial,  and  his  uniform  practice 
of  consulting  the  will  of  Ood,  before  every  important  action,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  soecese  of  all  that  he  undertook.  No  matter 
how  uigent  the  necessity,  no  msitter  how  i^parently  good  the  work, 
he  dwelt  on  it  and  considered  it  weU,  in  order  that  he  might  learn 
if  it  were  approved  of  by  Heaven.  When  opposition  was  offered 
to  his  projeetSi  even  though  unjust  or  unreasonable  that  opposition 
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might  be,  he  did  not  resist,  he  did  not  complain,  he  did  not  repine. 
He  fervently  commended  the  afiair  to  Gk>a,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  result ;  and  this  became  a  leading  principle  of  the  numbers  of 
his  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  on  whom  he  enjoined,  never  to 
precipitate  any  good  work, '  for  fear  of  anticipating  Providence.' 

TIm  uniform  success  of  all  his  undertakings — a  success  which 
even  in  his  lifetime  became  a  proverb — the  intrinsic  evidence  they 
possessed  of  their  being  of  an  enduring  diaracter,  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  all  the  many  institutions  he  founded  exist  and  flourish 
now,  two  hundred  years  alter  his  death — ^the  immense  good  effected 
by  his  labors,  and  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  his  whole  life,  all 
combined  to  enlist  the  confidence,  and  insure  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion of  all  classes,  from  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  down  to  the 
aged  mendicants  whose  aid  he  invoked  in  his  great  project  of  abol- 
ishing mendicancy  in  the  capitaL 

*God  is  visibly  with  this  man.'  'Oh!  if  Monsieur  Vincent  will 
but  undertake  it,  success  is  certun ' — such  were  common  expressions 
in  his  lifetime  when  any  new  occasion  for  charitable  effort  presented 
itselfl  The  sums  placed  at  his  disposal  by  individual  and  public 
authorities,  to  be  dispensed  in  alms,  exceeded  one  million  sterling. 
What  no  other  man  in  the  capital  dared  to  do,  this  son  of  a  poor  peas- 
ant did — he  presented  himself  before  the  powerful  minister  Richelieu, 
and  casting  himself  at  his  feet  with  a  voice  broken  by  weeping,  ex- 
claimed, 'Peace,  Monseigneur,  give  us  peace!  Have  pity  on  us, 
Monseigneur;  give  peace  to  France  P  He  then  depicted,  in  glowing 
colors,  the  sufferings  of  non-combatants  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
religion  and  morality  by  the  crimes  which  war  brings  in  its  train, 
and  repeated  with  sobs, '  Peace,  Monseigneur,  peace  V 

The  eloquent  example  of  his  private  life,  his  touching  humility 
and  complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  his  universal  love  of  mankind, 
his  boundless  private  charities,  his  maxims  of  holiness,  and  his  un- 
tiring xeal  and  consummate  prudence  in  forming  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  numerous  spiritual  children,  effected  as  much  as  those 
gppeat  actions  which  have  made  his  name  revered  by  every  creed  and 
nationality. 

Tiie  closing  scene  was  itt  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  such 
a  life.  His  decline  was  gradual  Even  when  unable  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  he  continued  to  labor,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  for 
those  sacred  objects  which  he  ever  had  so  much  at  heart  At  length, 
surrounded  by  his  children  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission, 
with  whom  he  was  able  to  join  in  prayer  up  to  within  two  hours 
of  his  death,  this  truly  great  and  venerable  man  calmly  expired  at 
Saint  Lazare,  on  Sunday,  September  26, 1660,  in  his  86th  year. 
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In  every  town  in  which  Vincent  de  Paul  held  missions,  in  order 
to  give  permanency  to  the  good  work,  he  estahlished  various  lay 
confraternities  and  associations  of  charity,  male  and  female.  These 
were  visited  by  himself,  or  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  his  Congrega- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  their  regulation  and  enconr- 
agementj  and  the  keeping  up  of  their  first  fervor.  He  was  desirous, 
however,  that  the  female  societies,  which  mainly,  devoted  themselves 
to  oq^hans,  young  girls,  and  the  sick  poor,  should  moreover  be 
visited  by  some  devout  and  influential  lady  from  the  capitd,  and 
thus  be  provided  with  an  experienced  spiritual  mother.  Such  a 
person  he  found  in  Madame  Le  Gras,  afterward  the  first  Superioress 
of  the  S<Burs  de  la  Charity. 

Louise  Le  Gras,  n6e  de  Marillac,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  August  12, 
;1591.  Her  father  was  Louis  de  Marillac,  lord  of  Ferrieros,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  service 
of  the  state;  and  her  mother  was  Maiguerite  Le  Camus,  whose 
family  had  attained  a  high  position  in  the  legal  profession.  De- 
prived of  her  mother  in  her  early  infancy,  she  was  educated  first 
.by  the  nuns  of  Poissy,  and  afterward  in  her  Other's  house,  where 
her  studies,  to  which  she  assiduously  applied  herself,  embraced  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  including  the  classics  and  philosophy.  In 
February,  1613,  she  was  married  to  Antoine  Le  Gras,  private  secre- 
tary of  Marie  de  M^dicis.  Her  husband  died  in  December,  162^. 
Like  several  other  ladies  of  Paris,  she  had  always  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  the  care  of  the  foundlings,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals;  and  now,  in  her  widowhood,  she  resolved 
to  consecrate  herself  and  her  laige  fortune  altogether  to  charitable 
objects — especially  those  embraced  in  the  great  enterprises  of  Yin- 
,cent  de  Paul  She  opened  her  mind  to  him  on  the  subject;  she 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  thus  associated  in  the  good  works 
.of  his  missions ;  but  that  wise  director,  who  loved  not  precipitation, 
even  in  good  work^  advised  her,  first  earnestly  to  invoke  the  light 
of  heaven,  in  order  that  she  might  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  before 
coming  to  any  final  resolution.  'Pray,'  said  he,  'prayer  is  the 
source  of  good  counsels ;  conununicate  often,  the  Eucharist  is  the 
oracle  of  charitable  thoughts.* 

Her  vocation  being  duly  proved,  Vincent  laid  down  certain  rules 
for  her  spiritual  guidance ;  and  she  labored  untiringly  in  the  service 

*  TIm  Bistort  of  Charity  mm  eommoolj  ealtod  smitn  grUta^  fraj  liitoii,  in  Fmnea^  from  Um 
•olor  of  tiMtr  habit,  which  m  a  dark  fraj. 
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of  the  poor,  in  the  Bevenl  public  institutions,  as  well  ae  in  their 
own  homes.  Her  first  visit  to  the  country,  which  was  in  May,  1629, 
was  to  Montmtrail,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons,  one  of  the  estates  of 
the  fiunily  of  Gondi.  Accompanied  by  certain  pious  ladies,  who 
had  joined  her,  she  effected  much  good  here,  and  in  several  other 
places  which  she  visited ;  assembling  the  associations  of  charity,  re* 
animating  their  seal,  and  imparting  to  them  sound  advice  and  in* 
struction^— a  duty  for  which  she  was  well  qualified  by  her  laige 
ezperieftce  in  the  capital.  At  Beanvais  alone  she  established  no 
less  than  eighteen  charitable  and  pious  societies  and  institutions, 
with  the  cordial  cooperation,  an4  anddst  the  rejoicings  of  the  in- 
babitonta.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Vincent  wrote  to  caution 
her  against  vain?glory :— '  Unite  yourself  in  spirit  to  the  mockery, 
the  contempt  and  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  the  Son  of  God. 
When  yon  shall  be  esteemed  and  honored,  keep  your  mind  truly 
hnmble  and  humiliated,  as  nanch  in  honors  as  in  contempt,  and  act  as 
the  bee  which  makes  its  honey  as  well  from  the  dew  which  (alls  on 
the  wormwood  as  that  whidi  &lls  on  the  rose.' 

In  the  several  villages,  the  associations  consisted  of  women  of 
hnmble  birth,  who  were  accnstomed  to  labor,  and  who  themselves 
rendered  all  the  offices  of  charity  to  the  sick  poor.  In  the  cities, 
and  especially  in  Paris,  they  numbered  several  ladiei  of  rank,  sonie 
of  whom,  after  a  while,  contented  themselves  with  sending  their 
servants  to  visit  the  poor,  and,  in  the  end,  confined  their  aid  to  pe- 
cuniary contribntiona.  Vincent,  seeing  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  void  thus  created,  brought  to  the  capital  some  peasant  girls,  dis* 
tinguiahed  for  their  piety,  members  of  well  conducted  &milies,  and 
wilUng  to  devote  themselves  to  such  works;  and  he  placed  them  in 
a  house  in  the  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  under  the 
care  of  Madame  Le  ,Gras,  who  there,  on  March  35,  1684,  with  his 
full  approval,  pnonounced  the  formula  of  her  consecration  to  God 
in  the  service  of  the  poor,  in  this  ohsiritable  association,  then  called 
'LesFillesdelaCharit6.' 

During  the  next  twelve  years  their  numbers  steadily  .increased; 
They  were  now  not  confined  to  peasant  giris;  for  sevenil  ladies  of 
good  position — some  of  them  widows — ^had  also  joined  the  Gongre* 
gatioa.  At  first,  merely  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick  poor, 
who,  either  firom  want  of  room  in  the  hospitak  or  a  repugnance  to 
enter  those  institutions,  remained  in  their  own  homes,  they  had  now 
undertaken  the  duties  of  the  hospitals,  become  mothers  to  the  or* 
phans,  mutresses  to  firiendless  young  girls  exposed  to  temptation. 
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eoDBoling  ftngek  to  tbe  gallej  §)ave^  the  prisotien,  the  sick  und  the 
dying — in  a  word,  under  God  *  a  proTidence  to  all  tbe  miserable/ 

In  1646,  at  Vincent*s  request,  tbe  Sisters  were  erected  into  a  eofth 
frhrit  by  the  Arobbisbop  of  Paris,  and,  on  tbat  prelate^s  applicaltion^ 
the  King  granted  bis  royal  letters  patent  in  their  ihvor  on  October 
SO,  of  the  same  year.  These  letters  were  renewed  in  1657.  The 
Sisters  ]i?ed  ?ery  frngally,  the  si^ort  of  each  for  ibod  and  clothing 
being  only  one  hundred  lirres  a  year ;  and  their  income  at  this  tima 
was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  work  in  their  few  leia- 
nre  honn,  the  contributions  of  the  parochial  societies,  of  the  Dumee 
de  la  Charity,  and  of  other  pious  persons,  as  well  as  the  rereuue  of 
o?er  two  thousand  Uvres  a  year,  settled  on  them,  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  Kii^,  the  Queen,  and  tbe  Dnchesse  d'Aiguillon. 

Vincent  had  wisely  resoWed  that  this  charitable  association  should 
take  form  and  life  from  practice  and  experience^  before  it  reoei?ed 
a  written  rule.  Therefore  it  Iras  only  in  1666  that  be  gate  it 
statutes,  rules,  and  constitutions,  which  he  bad  carefiilly  drawn  up^ 
and  which  were  iq>proTed  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  King, 
and  the  Holy  See.  This  delay  was  the  more  judicious  that,  fh>m 
small  beginnings,  the  congregation  had  then  assnmed  proportions, 
and  attained  an  importance  iar  beyond  eren  what  he  or  Madame  Le 
Oras  had  anticipated,  as  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters  written  about 
this  time. 

The  French  Sisters  of  Charity  are  not  «  religious  order.  Tbejr 
are  only  a  congregation,  and  take  simple  annual  vowa.  These  are 
TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  aereice  of  the  poor< 
They  are  taken  on  March  d6,  the  feast  of  tbe  Annunciation,  and  are 
renewable  er^ry  year.  On  that  day,  each  Sbter  is  perfectly  free^ 
and  may  or  may  not  renew  her  tow,  as  she  pleases.  There  are  few, 
Tery  few  indeed,  of  these  devoted  women  who,  havii^  onoe  entered 
on  this  state  of  life,  return  to  tbe  world.  It  was  a  maiim  of  Yin- 
eent's  that  a  renewal  of  vows  is  a  renewal  of  fervor. 

Five  and  a  half  years  elapse  before  the  vows  Are  taken.  First, 
there  is  a  half  year's  probation,  which  is  spent  in  the  particular 
house  in  which  a  postulant  enters.  Next,  there  are  five  years  of  a 
novitiate.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  or  ten  months  are  i^nt  in  the 
mother  house,  in  the  rue  dn  Bae,  Paria.  During  thb  time,  the  nov*^ 
ice  is  not  employed  in  works  of  charity,  but  is  aHogetber  eiqraged 
in  spiritual  exercises,  in  studying  tbe  rules  and  oonstitntiona,  and 
receiring  instructions  as  to  her  future  duties  and  occupations,  as  a 
member  of  the  institute.    She  then  receives  the  habit^  and  is  sent 
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ta  a  branch  house,  where  she  immediatelj  enters  on  the  seiriee  of 
the  poor.  After  being  thos  engaged  for  about  fonr  years,  she  takes 
annual  tows. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  governed  by  the 
Snperior-Oenefal  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  who  holds  both 
oAces  for  life.  The  Modier^neral  is  subject  to  his  authority,  and 
with  his  advice,  governs  the  Congregation,  and  V^{K>ints  the  supe- 
rioresses of  the  several  branch  houses.  She  is  always  the  superior- 
ess of  the  mother  house  in  Paris.  Her  duties  are  most  onerous. 
She  has  her  assistants  and  secretaries,  whose  correspondence  is  in 
many  languages,  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  carry  on  their  ministra- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  She  is  elected  by  thci  Sisters,  and 
holds  office  for  three  yean,  after  which  she  may  be  re-elected,  but 
once  only,  without  an  interval. 

The  habit  of  the  Sbters  of  Charity  must  be  &miliar  to  all  my 
readers.  It  is  the  same  in  every  country — a  plain  duk  gray  stuff 
dress,  with  a  laige  white  calico  bonnet,  the  eomeile. 

Services  to  Sick  and  Waumded  SoUien. 

It  was  in  the  years  1664-58  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  first  went 
forth  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  On  that  occasion, 
Anne  of  Austria  asked  Vincent  de  Paul  to  send  some  Sisters  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  in  Calais,  after  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  At 
first  Vincent  could  spare  only  four,  whom  he  dispatched  immedi- 
ately. Of  these,  in  a  short  time,  two  fell  victims  to  the  pestilence. 
Twenty  at  once  came  forward  to  ofier  to  fill  their  places.  Ever 
since,  this  little  army  has  taken  its  position  in  camps  and  ambu- 
lances. In  the  Crimea  they  had  chaige  of  six  military  and  two 
naval  hospitals.  They  were  on  duty  at  the  same  time  at  Pera, 
Dolma-Bachtch^,  Levend,  Rami-Tchiflik,  Malt^p4,  Daoud-Pacha, 
Gulhan6,  Eaulidj6,  Chalchis,  the*Pirffius,  Gallipoli,  and  Varna.  The 
severe  cold  of  winter,  cholera,  typhus,  gangrene,  had  no  terrors  for 
them.  We  may  well  imagine  how  their  presence  in  the  wards 
cheered  the  sufferers.  In  one  of  the  French  hospitals  in  the  Crimea, 
a  poor  dying  young  French  soldier  was  overheard  saying  to  the  Sis- 
ter in  attendance  on  him :  '  Sister^  come  to  visit  me  often.  When 
you  come,  I  imagine  I  see  France  and  my  mother.' 

The  congregation  now  numbers  over  twenty  thousand  members, 
a  well  disciplined*  devoted,  all-conquering  army  of  charity.  We 
justly  admire  the  true  Christian  benevolence  and  devoted  zeal  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Elizabeth  Fry;  but  how  much  more 
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would  ibeir  services  have  been  enhanced  in  ralde,  if  those  eioelleni> 
ladies  had  been  members  of  one  great  corps^  well  trained,  well  dk^ 
ciplioed,  well  organized!  A  brave  man  will  sometimes,  single* 
handed,  perform  prodigies  of  valor;  bat,  for  ulterior  results,  for 
enduring  eflfect,  he  would  be  much  more  powerful,  if  he  formed  one 
of  a  compacty  well  drilled  body,  composed  of  one  thousand  sach 
men.  ^ 

Here  we  have  illustrated  one  great  advantage  of  religions  ordera 
— their  complete  organiaation.  Then,*  there  is  the  principle  of  asso* 
cialion — a  principle  by  which  individual  seal  is  developed  and  sns* 
tained,  and  individual  exertions  are  a  hundred-frid  enhanc«Hl<  Then  - 
there  are  the  religions  vows,  by  which  that  organization  is  made 
perfect — ^by  which  that  principle  of  association  operates  in  its  most 
effective  form ;  for  by  their  vows  the  several  members  are  withdrawn 
imd  set  apart  from  worldly  interests,  pleasures,  and  pursuits,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  devote  themselves  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the- 
service  of  God  and  their  neighbor,  in  fulfilling  the  particular  objecta 
of  their  institute.  Of  their  vows,  there  is  especially  the  vow  of 
obedience,  in  virtue  of  which  they  address  themselves  earnestly  and 
thoroughly  to  do  the  work  set  before  them,  acting  in  complete 
uhison,  so  that  the  whole  community,  composed  of  many  parts, 
works  as  one  well  regulated  machine. 

Another  striking  advantage  of  religious  orders  is  their  perma- 
nency.' A  great  philanthropist — a  Howard  or  a  Peabody — may 
die;  and  who  is  to  fill  the  vacant  placet  In  a  religious  order,  to 
make  such  a  void,  death  is  powerless.  And  thus  it  is  that  since  the 
institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  although  their  grreat  patron, 
guide,  and  spiritual  father,  and  although  Madame  Le  Gras  and  many 
afaother  of  their  heroic  leaders  have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,, 
their  ranks  arc  always  full,  their  numbers  annually  increase,  their 
work  constantly  and  steadily  goes  on ;  and  the  memory  and  exam- 
ple of  the  departed  seem  to  nerve  this  gallant  army  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions, and  urge  them  to  fresh  conquests  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
humanity. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  from 
France  in  1855,  when  a  small  community  of  five  nuns  were  sent  to 
Drogbeda.  Monsieur  Etienne,  SuperiorGeneral  of  the*  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Mission,  conducted  ten  Sisters  to  Dublin  in  1857,  and 
the  same  year  the  congregation  was  established  in  Sheffield.  There 
are  now  twenty-one  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
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.To  underataad  tlie  animating  principles  and  scope  of  this  C!on- 
gregation,  as  originally  instituted,  we  append  the  Statutes,  Rules, 
aiid  Constitutions,  as  drawn  up  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  con- 
firtned  by  the  Holy  See  in  1655. 

Statutes  4raum  hy  Vincent  Ve  Paid  in  1655. 

L  or  the  end  and  fuDdamental  virtuea  of  their  institute.  This  end  is  to  hon- 
or our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  as  the  source  and  model  of  aU  charity,  serving  Him 
corporally  and  spiritually  in  the  person  of  the  poor,  whether  tlie  siclc,  or  chil- 
dren, or  priaooers,  or  others  who,  throufj^  shame,  are  deterred  from  making 
known  tlieir  necessities.  To  correspond  wortliily  to  so  holy  a  vocation  and  to 
imitate  an  exemphir  so  perfect,  they  ouglit  to  endeavor  to  live  holily  and  to  la- 
bor assiduously  for  their  own  perfection,  joining  tlie  interior  escercises  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  exterior  employments  of  Christian  charity. 

Although  they  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  religious  order,  this  state  not 
being  suitable  to  the  employments  of  their  vocation,  nevertheless  as  they  are 
much  more  exposed  exteriorly  than  inclosed  religious — having  ordinarily  for  a 
convent  but  the  houses  of  the  sick,  for  a  celt  but  a  hired  room,  for  a  chapel  but 
the  parish  church,  for  a  cloister  but  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  wards  of  hos- 
pi^l8,  for  inclosure  but  obedience^  for  a  grate  but  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  a  vail 
but  holy  modesty. — they  are  obliged  by  this  consideration,  U^  lead,  exteriorly 
and  interiorly,  a  life  as  virtuous,  as  pure,  as  ediQring,  as  trtfe'  religious  in  their 
couvent. 

Above  all,  they  shall  value  the  salvation  of  their  souls  more  than  all  things 
on  earth ;  they  sliall  Ay  mortal  sin  more  than  death,  and  venial  sin  with  all 
their  strength ;  and  in  order  to  merit  the  reward  promised  by  our  Lord  to  the 
servants  of  tlie  poor,  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  acquire  the  three  Christian 
virtues  of  humility,  simplicity,  and  charity,  which  are  as  the  three  fiiculties  of 
soul  of  the  whole  congregation  and  of  each  member^  and  as  the  appropriate 
spirit  of  tlieir  institute. 

lloreover  they  are  enjoined  a  horror  of  the  maxims  of  this  world,  a  love  of 
th^  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ :  consequently  a  love  of  mortification ;  a  despising 
of  themaelves  and  of  the  thtnga  of  tlie  earth ;  a  preference  of  low  and  repug- 
nant empioymeat%  of  the  last  phice,  and  of  what  others  refuse ;  detachment  as 
regards  places,  employments,  and  persons ;  a  dispoeition  to  quit  aU  at  the  voice 
Of  obedience ;  a  patience  that  loves  inconveniences,  contradictions,  mockeries, 
and  calumnies ;  great  confidence  in  Providence,  abandoning  themselves  to  it  as 
an  infant  to  its  nurse. 

II.  Servants  of  the  poor,  they  shall  honor  the  poverty  of  our  Lord,  by  living 
poorly  themselves.  They  shall  have  all  things  in  common,  after  the  example 
of  the  first  Christiana  They  shaU  neither  ask  nor  refuse  any  thing  for  them- 
selves, leaving  all  their  wants  to  the  solieitude  of  the  oflkse  beareni  of  their 
congregation.  Far  and  near,  tliey  shaU  live  and  shall  dress  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner, and  after  the  model  of  the  mother  house.  Bick,  tliey  shaU  content  them- 
selves in  every  respect  with  the  ordinary  fiire  and  treatment  of  the  poor ;  for 
servants  ought  not  to  be  better  treated  than  their  masters. 

ni.  IV.  y.  YI.  These  four  sections  inculcate  on  the  Sisters  holy  modes^, 
and  an  edifying  demeanor  on  all  occasions,  mutual  condescension,  and  love  for 
one  anotlier,  and  obedience,  with  submission  of  the  judgment  and  the  will  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  places  in  which  they  are  established,  and  to  their 
own  superiors,  in  all  matters  in  which  they  do  not  see  any  sin. 

VIL  Their  principal  employment  being  to  serve  tlie  sick  poor,  they  shall 
serve  them  as  Jesus  Christ  himself,  with  aa  much  cordiality,  respect,  and  devo- 
tion, even  the  most  troublesome  and  the  most  disagreeable.  Tliis  service  they 
shall  prefer  even  to  their  spiritual  exercisea  They  shall  take  care  of  the  souls 
as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  poor  they  serve.  As  to  material  aid  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  they  shall  act  conformably  with  the  instructions  that  wiU 
have  been  given  them,,  or  with  the  will  of  the  donors.  They  shall  not  attend 
on  the  rich  nriless  in  case  of  absolute  neObssity,  and  even  then^  aeoording  to 
thtsir  institute^  they  shall  take  care  that  the  poor  be  first  served. 
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TIIL  The  eightii  aaetioii  prescribes  ttieir  spiritosl  exstelsos^  wUeb  ars '  nsi- 
tbar  to  be  omitted  nor  postfioiied  ezoepC  in  &ror  of  the  service  of  the  poor.' 

JX.  The  ninth  and  last  section  regulates  the  emplojment  of  the  daj.  To 
rise  at  ibnr  o*dock ;  to  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  There  are  certain  devotional  ex* 
ercises;  but  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen  houni  is  devoted  to  tho 
service  of  the  poor. 

To  these  common  rules,  practiced  for  a  long  time  before  thej  were  reduced 
to  a  oode^  Vincent  added  particular  rules  for  the  Sisters  visiting  the  side  poor  in. 
their  own  homei^  the  Sisters  of  the  H6tel*I>iea  and  other  hospitala,  the  Sistass 
of  the  House  of  Foundlings,  the  Sisters  of  the  villages,  the  Sisters  teaching 
school,  the  Sisters  attending  on  and  consoling  the  sick  galley  slaves — ^in  a  word, 
rulea  suitable  to  each  Amotion  of  charity,  in  which  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  severally  engaged. 

Above  all  things,  he  enjoined  on  the  Sisters  to  maintain,  in  every  fimctioi^ 
sweetness  of  manner,  patience,  kindness,  and  respect  for  the  poor  of  Christ 

'  Your  principal  care^  my  daughters,'  said  he^  *  after  the  love  of  God  and  the 
desire  to  render  yourselves  pleasing  to  bis  Divine  Majesty,  ought  to  be  to  serve 
the  sick  poor  with  great  sweetness  and  cordiality,  compassionating  their  suAf^ 
ings  and  listening  to  their  little  complaints  as  a  good  mother  ought  to  do^  Ibr 
they  look  upon  you  as  their  nurnng  mothers^  as  persons  sent  to  assist  thsBL 
Thus  you  are  destined  to  represent  the  bounty  of  God  In  their  regard.' 

76r  many  years  before  he  gave  the  Sisters  of  Charity  their  written  rules^ 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  used  to  assemble  them,  from  time  to  time^  and  hold 
spiritual  oonfersDoes  with  them.    The  discourses  he  delivered  on  those  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved ;  and  his  spirit — a  i^irit  of  wisdom  and  hdinssi 
pervading  them,  still  animates  the  congregation. 

This  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  visit  an 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  But  tliere  are  many  results  of  this  bt^y 
training  which  no  observation  can  reveal,  and  which  are  known  only  to  God. 

A  Sister  of  Charity  may  be  for  years  engaged  in  hospital  duty  in  England,  in 
France^  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy.  On  a  particular  morning  she  may  receive  aa 
order  to  start  for  China,  the  following  day.  No  leave-taking  of  friends — ^no 
packing  up  of  luggage — ^no  elaborate  arrangements  fbr  this  long  journey  of  six- 
teen thousand  miles  I  She  obeys  tlie  order  as  she  would  the  voice  of  God. 
With  her  little  bundle  containing  a  change  of  dothes,  her  few  books  of  devo* 
tion,  and  her  rosary,  she  departs  at  the  hour  appointed.  She  tarries  not  one 
moment  by  the  way.  She  looks  not  once  back  on  the  land  of  her  birth,  which 
she  is  now  leaving  for  ever.  She  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  goes  forth,  to  pass 
the  remamder  of  her  days  in  the  land  of  the  barbarian.  The  saving  of  the  lives» 
and  the  baptism,  of  female  infants  condemned,  by  the  inhuman  custom  of  thai 
over  populated  country,  to  be  drowned,  on  their  birth,  or  to  be  left  to  perish  by 
the  road-sides — their  education  and  training — the  conducting  of  the  schools  of 
native  Christians,  and  the  several  other  functions  of  charity  to  which  her  insti- 
tute adapts  itself  in  this  new  sphere— such  are  the  ftitnre  occupations  of  her  life, 
and  she  enters  on  them  with  a  self-sacrificing  zeal  which  needs  no  human  praise. 

Id  all  the  great  European  wars,  after  every  great  battle ;  in  all 
the  great  visitations  of  plague,  famine,  and  pestilence;  in  the 
homes  of  want  and  suffering,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  worldi 
these  devoted  women  may  ho  found. 
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Among  the  ladies  who  were  MBOciftted  by  Vinceikt  de  Paul  in 
1684,  under  the  name  oC  Lit  Damn  de  la  OhatUi^  to  eodperato 
with  the  Sisters  in  profidiog  for  the  wants  and  alleviating  the  sufie^ 
ings  of  their  indigent  fellow-creAtures,  both  in  the  hospitals  and  in 
fheir  homes,  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  by  birth  and  social 
vdations  in  France.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  Terra  Incognita^  (drawn 
iqp  by  him  from  Maynard's  Vk  de  Si.  Vincent)^  gi?es  brief  sketches 
of  several  which  we  ineorponte  with  this  article. 

Madame  la  IVisidente  CfaunauU, 

The  first  lady  president  of  the  Dames  de  la  CbariU  was  Madame  la  Pr^ 
dente  Gousaault,  who  ia  the  first  inaUnce  suggested  the  formation  of  the  aaso* 
eiation  to  Vineent  de  Paul  Bich  and  bsadaomei  and  left  a  widow  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth,  she  reAised  serersl  brilliant  oflTers  of  marriage,  and  resolved 
to  devote  her  large  fortune  and  her  lifo  thenceforward  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
Xs  her  frequent  Timts  of  oharity  to  the  H6tel-Dieu,  she  had  seen  the  necessity 
of  such  an  association  in  connection  with  that  great  hoqpitaL  Vincent  sub* 
mitted  the  prqject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  haying  obtained  the  cordial 
a|fproval  of  that  prelate,  proceeded  to  carrjr  it  into  effect.  In  a  few  months  the 
association  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies.  In  a  letter  to  Monsieur 
du  Coudray  at  Bome,  under  date  July  25,  1634^  Yincent  speaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lows:— 'We  have  erected  a  cor^Me  of  charity  composed  of  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  twentj  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  each  day,  four  and  four,  visit 
and  succor  eight  or  nine  hundred  sick  poor  in  the'H6tel*Dieu,  with  jelliet^ 
soupSi  jams,  and  all  kinds  of  delicacies^  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  nourishment 
of  the  bouse,  and  who  endeavor  to  dispose  these  poor  people  to  make  a  general 
confession  of  their  past  ]xYe%  so  that  those  who  die  should  die  in  good  disposi* 
tions,  and  those  who  are  cured  should  make  a  resolution  no  more  to  offend  God 
—-a  work  which  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  blessing.' 

The  ladies  generally  arrived  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  remained  until  four.  After  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  they  passed 
into  a  room  in  which  they  received  white  aprons  from  the  nuns,  and,  dad  in 
these  and  accompanied  by  the  Sisters  of  Chari^,  they  diapersed  themselves 
through  the  seyeral  wards^  giving  the  sick  what  delicacies  they  liked,  and  ad- 
dressing them  in  kind  and  encouraging  language.  The  distribution  finished, 
they  laid  aside  their  livery  of  charity,  and  made  another  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  thanking  Gk>d  for  the  (avor  of  being  allowed  to  serve  him  in  fte 
persons  of  the  poor,  and  praying  for  their  health  and  salvation.  Madame  la 
Prdsidente  Goussault  was  the  leader,  as  she  was  the  originator,  of  this  great 

work  of  charity. 

La  Duchesse  d^AiguiUon, 

Another  of  these  excellent  kdies  was  la  Bnchesse  d'Aiguillon,  whose  name 
ftequently  occais  tn  the  text,  as  one  of  the  chief  ooopenitors  fai  Ymcent's  char- 
itable undertakiagSL  Matie-Medsleine  de  Wignerod,  bom  in  1604,  was  dai^ 
ter  of  Ben6  de  Wignerod,  lord  of  Pont-Courlay,  and  of  Fran^oise  do  Pleasis^ 
sister  of  Cardinal  BSdbeliea.    Ia  1684^  she  mairied  a  aephew  of  the  Doo  de 
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Lajoefl,  Antoine  Grimoard  da  Roare  de  ComlMlet,  who  wm  UUed  at  the  liege 
of  Montpellier  in  1622.  Left  a  widow  at  eighteen  jean  of  age,  and  without 
ohildren,  at  a  period,  too,  when  her  nnde  had  reached  the  highest  plana^  of 
power  and  fortune,  afae  -  might  have  foemed  another  and  itiU  more  holUant 
match.  Bat  she  refined  idl  offerer  among  othemtha  hand,  of  the  Oomte  4^ 
Boiaaona,  grandson  of  the  Prince.de  Conde,  an^  BoaolTed  to  devote  thp  remain- 
der of  her  life  to  wocfca  of  religion  and  charitj.  She  forthwith  entered  the 
Convent  of  the  Garraelitefl^  hut  her  unde,  the  powerfhl  minister,  who  wished 
her  to  live  with  him;  obliged  her  to  resame  the  dress  and  the  life  of  the  woiid. 
That  her  heart  waa  still  in  the  ooiiveo^  may  be  infeired  from  the  following  pi^ 
sage  in  her  will:  'I  deaioe  to  b»  iateraed^  immedialelj  after  mj  death,  in  the 
great  convent  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Incarnation,  ii^  whatever  place  the  Rev- 
erend  Mother  Prioress  shall  direct,  jost  as  the  nans  are  interred.  I  know  well 
Chat,  not  having  been  worthy  to  pass  my  life  there,  as  I  have  strobgly  desii^ 
I  do  not  deserve  to  be  reoeived  there  after  mj  death;  bat  as  I  am  asnired  that 
the  charitj  of  the  holj  reHgioas  will  not  refhse  me  this  fovor,  I  dare  to  beg  It 
at  their  hands,  in  order  that  I  maj  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  awaiting 
with  them  in  their  holj  hoase  the  great  daj  of  the  resurrection.' 

Jn  1638,  Richeliea  porchased  for  her  the  town  and  estate  of  Aigolllon,  with 
ibe  rights  and  title  of  a  dacal  peeinge  attached  thereto.  While  her  unde' was 
engaged  in  aSalrs  of  States  she  took  on  herself  the  dispensing  of  his  manificent 
gifts  and  alms.  She  had  earlj  placed  herself  ander  the  direction  of  Tincent  do 
Pan],  and  became  '  the  seal  of  his  assemblies,  of  his  missionfl^  of  his  picas 
foundations ;  and  all  that  with  a  simplidtj  which  gives  a  charm  to  greatness^ 
and  a  pietj  which  constitates  before  God  the  merit  of  good  works.' 

On  the  death  of  her  ande  in  1642,  her  means  of  doing  good  were  largdj  in- 
creased.  Bj  his  will,  bearing  date  Maj  23,  in  that  jear,  she  was  appointed  his 
executrix  conjointl j  with  the  Secretarj  of  State,  Des  Nojers.  After  payment 
of  the  cardinal's  debts  and  of  a  bequest  of  1,600,000  livres  to  the  King,  Louis 
Xin.,  tbej  were  empowered  to  expend  all  his  laq^e  fortune  in '  works  of  piety 
oaeftd  to  the  public,'  without  being  obliged  to  render  an j  acoount  to  his  heirs.' 
Koreover,  the  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon  had  for  three  jears,  under  the  will,  the 
management  of  two-thirds  of  all  his  propertj,  to  be  emplojed  in  the  pajment 
of  anj  of  his  debts  or  legades  which  might  have  remained  unpaid,  and  for  the 
expense  of  the  buildings  and  foundations  which  he  had  ordered.  A.mong  these 
were  the  hdtd  de  Richelieu,  the  college  and  church  of  Sorbonne,  the  house  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  which  he  had  established  at  the  place  from 
which  he  derived  his  ducal  title,  and  the  hospital  of  gallej  slaves  at  Marseilles. 

Madame  d'AiguiUon  died  in  1676.  In  her  funeral  oration,  ^^ier  said  of 
her:  'EUe  n'a  M  grande,  que  pour  servir  Dieu  noblement;  riche,  que  pour 
assister  lib^ralment  les  pauvres  de  J^sus-Christ;  vivante,  que  pour  se  disposer 
sdrieuaemont  ik  bien  mourir.'  B[er  grand-nephew  was  declared  Duke  d'Aiguil- 
Ion  bj  a  decree  of  the  parliament  in  1731. 

Madame  PitlktUoiL 

Marie  Lumagoe,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1698,  was  married  to  Fhmfois  Pdhdlon, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinaij  to  the  King  and  Ua  resident*  at  Ragusa. 

• '  BaiidHS,*  n  Mvoy  at  a  SMBigB  Cowlf  Mtihaa  a  aoiniMflr  aad  am*  tku  aa  AfHU. 
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Becoming  a  widow  ifter  a  few  years  of  married  life,  ahe  resigned  her  peat  of 
lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  aold  her  equipage  and  jewels,  retrenched  all 
expenses,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  deroted  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  to  piety  and  good  wortcs.  She  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Dames  de  la  Charity  She  accompanied  Madame  Le  Gras  into  the  country, 
dreosed  enpaysanne^  And  there  deroted  herself  to  tl(e  instruction  and  relief  of 
the  poor.  Alter  some  time,  she  felt  an  inspiration  to  consecrate  herself  espe- 
dally  to  poor  girls  ahused  and  repentant,  and  to  those  whom  youth  and  beauty, 
Joined  with  indigence  and  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents,  exposed  to  certain 
peril  After  expending  her  own  fortune  in  foutidhig  thii  woik,  she  obtained  the 
aid  of  her  daughter  and  son'-in-law  Claude  Chastelaln,  chamberlain  of  the  TSjxig 
and  secretary  of  the  council  of  state.  She  next  went  about  Paris  on  foot,  to 
Bondt  ibrther  aid.  She  commenced  with  fbrty  girls,  whom  she  lodged  in  the 
hospital  of  la  Piti^,  of  which  Vincent  de  Paul  was  then  superior.  Soon  after 
this,  she  formed  a  community  of  thirty-three  young  women  destined  to  educate 
the  young  persons  who  should  there  seek  a  refbge  against  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  their  circumstances  might  expose  them.  This  community 
was  styled  *  Les  FiUes  de  la  Providence.'  She  also  established  a  house  in 
which  little  girls  under  ten  years  of  age  were  received,  and  there  educated  and 
trained  to  useful  employmentSi  by  which  they  might  afterward  earn  an  honest 
subsistence.  Vincent  de  Paul  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Institution  of  the  FiUes 
de  la  Providence,  which,  at  his  request,  was  erected  into  a  secular  congregation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1647.  He  selected  seven  of  these  devoted 
women,  whom  he  sent  to  various  districts  in  the  environs  of  Paris  as  female 
missionaries,  to  instruct  and  aid  those  of  their  own  sex  who  most  required  their 
charitable  ministrations.  Some  of  the  number  appointed  to  this  work,  were  of 
the  highest  nobility,  such  as  Anne  de  Crose,  and  Ren6e  de  Orandmont,  who 
was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Lorraine,  and  who  'concealed  all  her  titles 
under  the  humble  name  of  Ren^e  Desbordes.*  This  congregation  was  called 
V  Union  Ckreiienne,  On  September  4,  1657,  in  the  midst  of  her  loved  com- 
munity of  la  Providence  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  girls  saved  and 
supported  by  her  charity,  Madame  Pollalion  passed  to  her  eternal  reward. 

Xa  MarquiM  cU  MaigneUtf/, 

Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Gondi,  sister  of  the  last  two  bishops  of  Paris  and  of 
the  General  of  the  Galleys,  was  married  to  Florimond  d'Halluin,  Marquis  de 
Maignelay  in  1588.  Three  years  after  this,  her  hucft>and  was  assassinated  in 
tiie  troubles  of  the  League.  Young  and  wealthy,  she  resolved  in  her  widow- 
hood to  renounce  the  world  and  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  piety  and  charity. 
Her  intention  vras  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Oapuchinesses;  but  Monsieur  de 
BeruUe  strongly  advised  her  to  continue  in  the  world,  where  her  influence  and 
exiimple  would  effect  greater  good.  Her  whde  thne  was  occupied  in  yisiting 
and  relieving  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  and  the  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  works.-  She  was  the  ftmndress  of  the  Madeleine  du  Temple,  a  house 
for  penitent  fallen  women,  which  was  afterward  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  by 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  In  addition  to  her  large  contributions  to  this  instita- 
tion,  she  bequeathed  It  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  livres  in  her  will  After 
the  Duchesse  d'Aignillon,  riie  was  perhaps  the  largest  contributor  to  tiie  under- 
takings of  Saint  Vificent  de  P«iuL    This  excellent  Udy  died  in  1650.   . 
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La  Jfor^tife  de  Ootufi;  Oomtesae  de  Jaigny. 

Fran^oiae  ll«iguerite  de  Silly,  daoM  de  Ckmmercy,  vas  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Count  do  Rochepoti  gorernor  of  Apjou.  She  waa  married  to  Philippe 
Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny  and  Qeneral  of  the  Gralleya,  referred  to  ap 
AiUy  in  the  text  When  God  bleaaed  her  with  childreni  ehe  ia  recorded  to  bav^ 
aaid :  '  I  deaire  much  that  those  whom  God  haa  given  me  and  whom  he  may  yet 
give  me  ahould  be  aainta  in  heaven  rather  than  great  lords  on  earth.'  It  waa  in 
thia  apirit  that  she  requeated  Monaieur  de  Berulle  to  procure  her  a  suitable 
preceptor  for  her  aona,  and  tbua  ahe  became  aoquai&ted  with  Tincent  de 
PauL  Her  anzielgr  for  the  eternal  weUare  of  all  reaidmg  on  her  husband's 
princely  estate^  led  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fatheqi 
of  the  Mission.  To  this  object  she  and  the  Count  were  munificent  oontributoii^ 
as  indeed  they  were  to  all  aimilar  good  worka. 

Madams  amd  JiadenMiedk  de  LamoignoH, 

These  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  successively  leading  members  of  the 
Dames  de  la  Charity.  Madame  de  Lamoignon,  n6e  Marie  de  Landes,  formed  an 
association  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners  confined  for  debt^  and  for  the  relief  of 
all  prisoners — a  vroric  of  great  charity  hi  those  days,  when  the  economy  of 
prisons  was  very  inferior  indeed  to  what  it  is  in  our  times.  This  association 
comprised  not  only  ladies  and  ecdeaiastics,  but  some  of  the  leading  gentry  and 
nobility  of  the  capital  The  King  contributed  annually  to  its  fiinds,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  paid  the  ransom  of  a  prisoner  presented  to  him  by  the  asao- 
dation  on  Palm  Sunday  of  every  year.  Madeleine  de  Lamoignon  worthily  fol- 
lowed in  the  footstepa  of  her  motlier.  She  eatablished  at  her  own  hooae  a 
basaar  for  the  aervice  and  profit  of  the  poor.  The  King,  Louia  XTV*.,  felt  much 
intereat  in  her  good  wortca,  and  aent  her  a  donation  four  timea  every  year.  She 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  fiinda  of  the  Hdpital-G^ntoJ.  Her  alms  were  not 
confined  to  Paria,  but  extended  to  all  the  afflicted  provincea  of  France,  aa  well 
aa  to  Poland,  Barbery,  and  Canada.  'Mademoiaelle  de  Lamoignon  died  on  April 
14,  1687,  having  dispenaed  in  her  lifetime  600,000  livrea  in  charity. 

From  these  sketchea  of  a  few  of  ita  leading  members,  we  can  best  approdate 
the  value  of  this  association.  Its  Ibuuder,  guide,  and  director,  was  Saint  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  Through  his  fitr^aeeing  prudence^  the  apecial  worka  of  these 
excellent  Chriatian  ladtea  did  not  die  with  them;  but  were  carried  on,  aftaf 
their  departure,  by  religioua  communitiea  of  nuna ;  and  eonaequently  nearly  aU 
those  worka  have  aurvived  to  the  preaent  time.  Few  will  diaaent  ftom  the  wiae 
and  conaiderate  aentimenta  expreaaed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  rulea 
drawn  up  by  Saint  Vincent  lor  the  guidance  of  the  ladlea  in  their  viaita  to  the 
H6tel-Dieu: — 'With  regard  to  the  poor,  you  will  q>eak  to  them  with  mudi 
Idndnesa  and  humility;  and  in  order  not  to  aadden  these  unfortunatesi  the 
weight  of  whose  misery  ia  increased  by  beholding  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  yoiy 
will  appear  before  them  only  in  plain  and  simple  costume.  ...  In  your  pioof 
exhortations  and  instructions  of  the  sick,  you  will  avoid  not  only  the  display  of 
superior  knowledge,  but  even  tlie  i^pearanee  of  qpeaking  from  yourselves;  and 
therofore  you  will  have  always  in  your  hand  a  little  book  which  will  be  printed 
fi>r  this  purpose,  and  which  wiU  oontain  all  those  Christian  trutha  which  it  ia 
neoeasary  th^iabould  know.' 
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W]iftliflt]i0piirpoeeofftgreftt]io0pitalT  Aak  a  plqraoian  or  a  fiirgMii»  veal* 
oaa  in  his  proftssion :  he  if  ill  piobftb(y  antwer  tbat  a  great  hoepttal  is  a  great 
mcdioal  aohool,  in  wliieh  tbe  art  of  healing  is  scicntifioalljr  and  T»"m^t^\y 
tanght ;  ir here  the  human  aoflferers  who  crowd  thoee  Joog  Tiitaa  of  bedi  are  joet 
men  and  women,  hat  "casee  "  to  he  etndied :  and  jo  under  one  aapeet  it  oogjht 
to  be,  and  most  be.  A  great,  well-ordered  medioal  loheol  Js  abaolntelj  neoee- 
sary  ;  and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  tarione  aapeett  of  diaeeee  withoalmdieorim- 
Ination,  the  too  aeneUlTe  human  qrmpathies  anat  be  aet  aeide.  Ilierelbre  moah 
need  is  there  here  of  all  the  masooliae  firmness  of  jierre  and  strength  of 
li^derstanding.  Bui  snrely  a  great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  ftr 
whioh  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed,  name^,  as  a  refkig*  ^^'^  sdlaoe 
fbr  disease  and  suffisxing.  Here  are  oongrcgated  in  tenible  reality  aU  the  iOa 
enumerated  In  Milton's  risiooa^  laiar-house : 

wAnmehidlei 

or 


lapareyimthaTCstof  theborrihlaeatalegua.    HegotsoA: 

*■  Dire  WM  the  toeehig,  deep  tlie  groeoe  j  despair 
Iteded  ttie  fld^  boileit  flrani  eoodi  to  ooneh." 

But  why  msl^tospair  tend  the  siokT  We  ean  fanagine  a  te  dlfliBrent  bfln- 
aaee  <*  buslsBt  from  eoueh  to  eeveh '*  1 

ffhere  le  «  paaeage  in  Tennyson^  poems,  written  long  belbre  the  days  of 
KoresMse  Mightingale,  whiA  proves  tiiat  poets  hare  been  rightly  eaUed  prophets, 
and  see  « the  thing  that  rfiall  be  as  the  thing  that  is."  I  will  repeat  the  paa- 
Heis  deseribing  the  wounded  wantors  nurssd  and  tended  l^the  karned 


Hoag  foand  the  aiek.   The  ^oaideiif  came,  thajtelkad. 
They  tang,  \htj  reed,  till  she,  not  ftJr,  b^pan 
To  gether  light,  tad  she  that  wes,  beoame 
Her  fctmer  beeuty  treUe )  to  end  Spo, 


4adlatbiireim 

This  you  will  say  is  the  poetioal  aspcet  of  the  soene :  was  it  not  postieal,  too, 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  Tsry  shadow  of  Flonooe  Nightingale  paaa> 
mg  OTor  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  0)odT 

Paula,  a  noble  Boman  lady,  a  lineal  desoendaat  of  the  Seipios  and  the  Grao» 
ehi,  is  mentioned  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  fitr  their  aotira 
henerolenoe.  In  the  year  886  she  quitted  Bome,  then  Jrtill  a  Plagan  dtj ;  with 
the  remains  of  a  laige  fortune,  whioh  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instmeU 
Ing  a  wretched  and  demoralind  people,  and,  aooompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
sailed  for  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  resideooe  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  There» 
as  the  stoiy  relates,  she  assembled  round  her  a  oommunity  of  woman  *'  as  veQ 
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of  noble  estate  as  of  middle  and  low  lineage."  TImj  took  no  tows,  tbejr  made 
no  profeBsion,  bat  spent  tlieir  dajs  in  pra7«r  and  good  works,  having  espeoially 
a  well-ordered  hoepital  ibr  the  fdok. 

In  the  old  Soglish  transla^on  Of  her  lift  there  is  a  pietnre  of  tins  oharitable 
ladj  Wluoh  i  eaimot  refrain  from  quoting :  "  She  was  mairelloias  debonair^  and 
pltoons  to  thW  thai  were  aiok,  and  oomftrted  them,  and  served  them  right 
hnmbly  ;  and  gare  them  largely  to  eat  saoh  as  they  asked ;  bat  to  herself  she 
was  hard  in  her  siokneBB  and  soaice,  ibr  she  reftised  to  eat  flesh  how  well  she 
gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  siok, 
and  she  had  the  piBows  aright  and  in  point ;  and  she  rabbed  thdr  fbet,  and 
kJQed  water  to  wash  them ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  less  she  did  to  the  side 
hi'senioe,  so  ttinoh  the  less  sertioe  did  she  to  God,  and  deserred  the  less  merqy ; 
therefbre  she  was  to  them  piteoos  and  nothing  to  herself" 

It  is  in  the  serenth  eentorj  that  we  find  these  oommnhities  of  ohazitable 
women  first  mentioned  nnder  a  partioolar  appellati<m.  We  re^  in  history  that 
when  Landiy,  Bishop  of  Paris,  aboat  the  year  660,  firanded  an  hospital,  sinoe 
known  as  the  Hotel-Diea,  as  a  general  reftige  ibr  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  nnder  the  direotion  of  the  HotpUatUrm^  or  mmbg-slBters  of  that  time,  — > 
women  whose  servioes  are  ondersteed  to  have  been  vehintaiy,  and  andertaken 
fttxm  motlyes  of  piety.  Innooent  IV.,  who  wonld  not  allow  of  any  oatlying  re- 
ligions societies,  oollcoted  and  united  these  hospitaMslers  nnder  tiie  rale  of  the 
Angostine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  goTemmnt  and  diaoiiiline  of  the 
ehnroh.  The  novitiate  or  training  of  a  8aur  JSo9pUaUir$  was  of  twelve  years' 
dnration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  proibssion.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hpspitals  axpressly  feonded  te  the  reoeplion  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  woanded  soldiers  retaming  from  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  fimns  of  disease  and  suifeiing.  Some 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherbads  originated  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  senedl^  the  Hosp&taUeres ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  IMen, 
with  its  ene  thousand  beds,  the  hospital  of  St  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
beds,  and  that  of  La  Pitiit  with  its  six  hundred  beds,  are  served  by  the  same 
sisterhood,  under  whose  cars  they  were  originally  placed  oeoturies  ago. 

For  about  five  hundred  yefen  the  institatlon  of  the  Drnmu  or  8€tur$  Hoipito- 
lih-et  remained  the  -only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  It  had  greatly  in^ 
creased  its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom ;  stiU  it 
did  not  suffice  fi>r  the  wants  of  the  age ;  and  the  thirteenth  century,  fruitful  in  all 
those  results  which  a  combination  of  widespread  suffiBring  taid  religious  ibrment 
naturally  produces,  sa#  the  rise  of  another  oomnmnity  of  eompasrionate  women 
destined  to  exercise  a  ikr  wider  influence.  These  were  the  Setun  Chritiu^  or 
<hej  Sisters,  so  called'  at  first,  fh>m  the  original  color  of  their  drees.  Their 
origin  was  this :  The  Franciscans  (and  ether  regular  orders)  admitted  into  their 
community  a  third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  themselves  in  doistsrs, 
who  took  no  vows  of  oeHbai^,  but  were  simply  bound  to  submit  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  and  united  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  themsdves 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  their  own  homes,  and  doing  good 
wherever  and  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  were  enrolled  in  this 
sisterhood.  Queens,  prinoeeses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  burghers,  as  well  as 
poor  widows  and  mi^ens.  The  higher  class  and  the  married  women  occasion 
ally  served ;  the  widows  and  unmarried  devoted  themselves  almost  entir^  to 
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Pit6F.  PATmB  has»  tftken  an  active  ididixifltieiitial  pttrt  in  tbe  Pr6« 
eeedings  of  the  Ck>llege  of  Pieoepton^  abd  made  many  valuable 
oontribntions  to  t^  curtent*  literatnfe  of  education  by  his  papers 
tfnd  addresses  prepared  for  the'  meetings  of  this  latrge  body  of 
professional  teacheis.  The  addresn^  fiom  whi6h  the'  foUo'vnngf 
extracts  are'  taken,  was  introductory  to  a'  counsel  instituted  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  their  oivn  mdinbers,  and 
otAier  teachers  who  chose  to  avail  theinselvetf  of  the  opportunity. 

TBB-8CIBHCB  OF  XPUGATIOIT* 

The  ScSence  of  BdttcMkm  is  a  branch  of  Ptjckologj',  and  hoik  Bdncatien  and 
Psyehology,  as  sciences,  may  be  stodied  eitlwr  dedtietiTely  or  inductively.  We 
may  commeiice  with  general  propeeitions,  and  wbtk  downward  to  th^  facts  they 
fspreseat,  or  upward  fhna  the  fads  to  the  general  propositionsj  To  atndentf 
who  had  been  mainly.  oecopMwith'thecoiicreM  and  phraetica),  it  seemed  tonis 
nrach'  better  to  eommenoe  with  the  concrete  and  ptactieal;  «Hth  facts,  lather 
than  with  abstractions.  Bnt  what  ftetft?  That- was  the  qnestion.  There  it 
no  doubt  that  a  giTca  art  ooBtains  in  its  praetice^  for  eyes  that  can  traty  see^' 
th%  principles  which  gOTem  its  actfaNi.  The  rteson  for  doing  inay  be  gathered 
ftom  the  doing  itself.  If,  then,  we  could  be  quitft  snre  beforehand  that  perfeel 
specimens  of  praetieal  teeehiflg  based  ok  sooAd  principles,  were  aooessible,  we 
might  have  set  about  studying  them  teiefully,  irith  a  view  to  elidt  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  pmetioe,  and  in  this  way  we  nd^t  have  arrived  at  a  Science 
of  Education.  But  then  this  ini^c^res  the  whble  qnestion— Who  is  to  goataates 
dogmatically  the  absolute  soundness  of-  a  given  method  of  teadihig,  and  if 
any  one  comes  forwaad  to  do  this,  iHid  is  to  gnariintee  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment?  It  appears^  then,  that  althirai^  i^  might  evolve  the  principlee 
of  medidBe  ftom  the  geaseral  paractice  of  ntodicine^  or  the  principles  of  engineer- 
ing from  the  general  praetiee  of  engineeri)^;,  we  caahot  evolim  the  prindplei  of 
education  from  the  general  practice  of  edncation  aa  we*  actually  find  it.  89 
much  of  that  practice  is  radichlly  and  obviously  misoand,  so  little  of  sequenov 
and  co-ordination  is  there  in  Its  parts^  so  aimless  genendly  is  its  action,  that  to 
search  for  the  Science  of  Education  in  its  ordniaiy  present'  practice  would  be  a* 
sheer  waste  of  time;  We  should  find,  for  instance,  the  same  teadier  acting  one 
day,  and  with  regard  to  one  sifbjeet,  on  one  principle^  and  another  day,  or  with* 
regard  to  •another  sa1:jeet,  on  a  totally  dtfTerent  prindpkr,  all  the  tim«  forgetting 
that  the  mind  really  has  but  one  method  of'  leSmmgrso  as  really  to 


*irr.  Payne  wss  for  ailuiy  teats  pMpriefor  of  a  lat^Bie  boirdMg  l^ool  at  Denmark  Htit 
near  Londoa.  He  eariy  made  blmMif  practically  aeqnalnted  wiCb  the-  sngirB^tiom  and 
ayf  tems  of  Jacotot,  aad  other  CootiiMmtal  oducaton,  which  he  makes  known  to  the  pro- 
feealott  by  lectufes  and  thfongh  the  press. 
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though  multitudes  of  methods  may  be  framed  for  giving  the  semblance  of 
knowing.  We  see  one  teacher,  who  is  nerer  satisfied  until  he  secures  his  pupils' 
possession  of  clear  ideas  upon  a  given  subject ;  another,  who  will  let  them  go 
off  with  Qonfused'  and  impedect  idetai;  «nd  a  third,  who  will  think  his  duty 
done  when  he  has  stnfied  them  with  mers  worda-^with  husks  instead  of  grain. 
It  is  then  perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot  deduce  the  principles  of  true  science 
from  varj'ing  practice  of  this  kind;  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  inferences 
drawn  from  such  practice,  we  shall  never  know  what  the  Science  of  Education  is. 
Ilaving  thus  shut  onrselres  off  ftt>m  dealing  with  the  subject  by  the  high  d  priori 
method,  commencing  with  abstract  principles,  and  abo  from  the  unsatisfiKtoiy 
method  of  inference  founded  on  various,  but  generally  imperfect,  practice ;  and 
being  still  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  down  to  a  solid  foundation  on  which  wa 
might  build  a  fiibric  of  science,  we  were  led  to  inqnire  whether  oity  system  of 
education  is  to  be  found,  constant  and  consisteat  in  its  working,  by  the  study  of 
which  we  might  reach  the  desired  end.  On  looking  round  we  saw  that  there  tis 
such  a  system  continually  at  work  nnder  our  very  eyes,— one  which  secaree 
definite  results,  in  the  shape  of  positive  knowledge,  and  trains  to  habit  the 
powere  by  which  these  results  are  gained, — ^which  cannot  but  bo  consistent  with 
the  general  nature  of  things,  because  it  is  Nature'$  own.  Here,  then,  we  have 
what  we  were  seekiiig  for—a  system  working  harmoniously  and  consistently 
towards  a  definite  end,  and  securing  positive  results— a  system,  too,  stricdy 
edacacional,  whether  we  i^gmrd  the  development  of  the  faculties  employed,  or 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  accompanying  the  development— a  system  in 
which  the  little  child  is  the  Pupil  and  Nature  the  educator. 

Having  gained  this  stand-point,  and  with  it  a  conviction 'that  if  we  could  only 
sndentand  this  great  educator's  method  of  teadiing,  and  -see  the  true  connection 
between  the  means  he  employs  and  the  end  he  attains,  we  should  get  a  correct 
notion  of  what  is  really  meant  by  education ;  we  next  enquire,  "  How  are  we 
to  proceed  for  this  purpose?  "  The  answer  u,  by  the  method  through  which 
ether  truths  are  ascertained — by  investigation.  We  must  do  what  the  chemist, 
tiie  physician,  the  astronomer  do,  when  they  study  their  respective  subjects. 
We  must  qcamine  into  the  flicts,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain,  first,  what  they  are; 
secondly,  what  they  mean.  The  bodily  i^rowth  of  the  child  from  birth  is,  for 
ikistance,  a  fiict,  which  we  ean  all  observe  for  oofselves.  What  docs  it  meant 
It  means  diat,  nnder  certain  external  influences— such  as  air,  light,  food — the 
chjld  increases  in  material  bulk  and  in  physical  power;  that  these  influences 
tend  to  integration,  to  the  forming  of  a  whole:  that  they  are  all  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  that  the  withholding  of  any  one  of  them  leads  to  disintegration 
or  the  breaking  np  of  the  whole.  But  as  we  continue  to  observe,  we  see,  more- 
over, evidences  of  mental  growth.  We  witness  the  birth  of  consciousness ;  we 
aee  the  mind  answering,  through  the  senses,  to  the  call  of  the  external  world, 
and  giving  manifest  tokens  that  impressions  are  both  received  and  retained  by  it. 
The  child  "  takes  notice  "  of  objects  and  actions,  nanifosis  feelings  of  pleasure 
or  pain  in  connection  with  them,  and  indicates  a  desire  or  will  to  deal  in  his  own 
way  with  the  objects,  and  to  take  part  in  the  actions.  We  see  that  this  growth 
of  intellectual  power,  shown  by  his  incteasing  ability  to  hold  intercourse  with 
things  about  him,  is  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  his  bodily  powen, 
and  we  derive  fVom  our  observation  one  important  principle  of  the  Science 
of  Education,  that  mind  and  hodjf  are  mutuaUjf  inttrdependaii,  an^  «<9^oper«U«  «a 
fromoUng  growiL 
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We  next  observe  that  as  the  l>aby,  under  the  combined  influences  of  air, 
light,  and  food,  gains  bodilj  strength,  he  augments  that  strength  by  continually 
exercising  it;  he  uses  the  fund  he  has  obtained,  and,  by  using,  makes  it  more. 
Exercise  reiterated,  almost  unremitting;  unceasing  movement,  apparently  for 
its  own  sake,  as  an  end  in  itself;  the  jerking  and  wriggling  in  the  mother's 
arms,  the  putting  forth  of  his  hands  to  grasp  at  things  near  him,  the  turning  of 
the  head  to  look  at  bright  objects ;  this  exercise,  these  movements,  constitute  his 
very  life.  He  lives  in  them,  and  by  them.  He  is  urged  to  exercise  by  stimulants 
from  without ;  but  the  exercise  itself  brings  pleasure  with  it  {labor  ipse  voluptai), 
is  continued  on  that  account,  and  ends  in  increase  of  power.  What  applies  to 
the  body,  applies  also,  by  the  foregoing  principle,  to  the  intell^tual  powers, 
which  grow  with  the  infant's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength.  Our 
observation  of  these  Acts  furnishes  us,  therefore,  with  a  second  principle  of 
education — Faculty  of  whatever  kind  growi  by  exerciie. 

Without  changing  our  ground  we  supplement  this  principle  by  another.  We 
Bee  that  the  great  educator  who  prompts  the  baby  to  exercise,  and  connects 
pleasure  with  all  his  voluntary  movements,  makes  the  exercise  effectual  for  the 
purpose  in  view  by  constant  reiteration.  Perfection  in  action  is  secured  by 
repeating  the  action  thousands  of  times.  The  baby  makes  the  same  movements 
over  and  over  again ;  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  learn  to  woric  together,  and 
habit  is  the  result.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  the  impressions  com* 
municated  through  the  oigans  of  sense,  grow  from  cloudy  to  dear,  from  obscure 
to  definite,  by  dint  of  endless  repetition  of  the  functional  act.  By  the  observa- 
tion of  these  facts  we  arrive  at  a  third  principle  of  education : — Exerciie  involaei 
repetitioHf  which,  om  regards  bodily  actions,  ends  in  habits  of  action,  and  as  regards 
impressions  received  by  the  mind,  ends  in  deamess  of  perception. 

Looking  still  at  our  baby  as  he  pursues  his  education,  we  see  that  this  mani* 
fold  exercise  is  only  apparently  an  end  in  itself.  The  true  purpose  of  the 
teaching  is  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  make 
all  these  varied  movements  subservient  to  that  end.  This  exercise  of  facnl^ 
brings  the  child  into  contact  with  the  properties  of  matter,  initiates  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  hard  and  soft,  heavy  and  light,  etc.,  the  varieties  of  form,  of  round 
and  flat,  circular  and  angular,  etc.,  the  attractive  charms  of  color.  All  this  is 
knowledge,  gained  by  reiterated  exercise  of  the  faculties,  and  stored  up  in  tht 
mind  by  its  retentive  power.  We  recognize  the  baby  as  a  practical  enquirer  after 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  But  we  further  see  him  as  a  discoverer,  testing  the 
properties  of  matter  by  making  his  own  experiments  upon  it.  He  knocks  the 
■poon  against  the  basin  which  contains  his  food ;  he  is  pleased  with  the  sound 
produced  by  his  action,  and  mora  than  pleased,  delighted,  if  the  basin  breaks 
under  the  operation.  Ho  throws  his  ball  on  the  ground,  and  follows  its  revolu- 
tion with  his  enraptured  eye.  What  a  wonderful  experiment  it  b!  How 
charmed  he  is  with  the  effect  he  has  produced  1  He  repeats  the  experiment  over 
and  over  again  with  unwearied  assiduity.  The  child  is  sorely  a  Newton,  or 
a  Faraday,  in  pettieoatsi  No,  he  is  simply  one  of  nature's  ordinaiy  pupils, 
enquiring  after  knowledge,  and  gaining  it  by  his  own  unaided  powers.  He  is 
teaching  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  educator.  His  self-teaching 
ends  in  development  and  growth,  and  it  is  therefore  strictly  educational  in  iti 
nature.  In  view  of  these  fiicts  we  gain  a  fourth  principle  of  the  Science  of 
Education.  Th^  exercise  of  the  child's  own  powers,  stimidated  hut  not  svpersedod 
by  the  educator's  interfirenee,  ends  both  in  the  aequisituM  of  hwndedgs  and  in  tk$ 
invigoration  of  the  powers  for  further  aequisitian.       ^^ "  ---^ 
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It  is  anneceaeary  to  gire  forther  {lliutratioiui  of  onr  inethod.  Every  one  will 
•ee  that  it  consists  essentially  in  the  ohservaUon  and  inrestigation  of  /acts,  the 
most  important  of  whic^  is  that  we  have  before  VB  a  pupil  going  thitragh  a 
de^nite  system  of  education.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  education,  becanso  it 
developes  faculty,  and  therefore  conduces  to  development  and  growth.  By  dose 
observation  we  detect  the  method  of  the  master,  and  see  that  it  is  a  method 
which  repudiates  cramming  rules  and  definitions,  find  giving  wordy  explana- 
tions, and  secures  the  pupil's  utmost  benefit  from  the  work  by  making  him  do  it 
all  himself  through  the.  exercise  of  his  unaided  powers.*  We  thus  ^t  a  clue  to 
the  construction  of  a  Science  of  Education,  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  on  the 
oi^ganized  compofind  of  body  and  mind,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  baby. 
Qbntinuing  still  our  observation  of  the  phenomena  it  manifests,  first,  in  its 
ipeechless>  and  afterwards  in  its  speaking  condition,  we  gain  other  principles  of 
education ;  and  lastly,  colligating  and  generalizing  onr  generalizations,  we  arrive 
^  ^  definition  of  education  as  carried  on  by  Kature.  This  may  be  roughly 
ea^pressed  thus : — Natural  tdmaUiim  amsiita  t'n  the  development  and  training  of  f&s 
Corner's  powen,  Humigh  influeneeB  of  vttriov$  kinds,  which  are  imtiaied  bff  actkm 
from  without,  met  bg  corresponding  nadion  from  witltin. 

Then  assuming,  as  we  appear  to  have  a  right  $o  do,  that  this  natural  education 
ibould  be  the  model  of  formal  education,  we  modify  our  definition  thus^-* 

^ucation  is  the  developmeM  a^jtd  training  of  the  learm^s  native  powers  fty  metau 
^  inMruction  carried  on  tkrotigh  the  conaeioue  and  persistent  agency  of  ihefomud 
edmoator,  and  depend*  upon  fhe  established  connection  betupeen  fhe  worid  without  and 
(6e  world  within  the  min^ — between  the  ctjeetive  and  the  subjective, 

J  am  aware  that  this  definition  is  defective,  inasmnch  as  it  ignore»^-or  appears 
to  ignore— the  vast  fields  of  physical  and  moral  education.  It  will  serve  mj 
pijesent  purpose,  which  is  especially  .connected  with  intellectual  education. 

THE  AKT  or  EDUCATION. 

Having  gained  a  general  notion  of  a  Science  of  Education,  we  go  on  to 
eonsider  the  Art  of  Education,  or  the  practical  application  of  the  Science.  We 
are  thus  led  to  examine  the  diflerence  between  Science  and  Art,  and  between 
Nature  and  Art.  Science  telb  us  what  a  thing  Is,  and  why  it  is  what  it  is.  It 
deals  tiierefore  with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  with  Its  relations  to  other  things, 
and  consequently  with  the  laws  of  its  being.    Art  derives  its  rules  from  this 

*The  Blfl»op  of  KwUr,  In  tbe  wtmlrmble  Midren  wUeh  b«  lftt«lj  d«UTere4  on  tfa«  oeouioD  of 
hit  preiidiDC  at  tbo  ^iTing  of  PrliM  to  tho  siieccflvlUl  candidatoi  tot  lehools  lo  unioa  vith  tint 
Goli^re  of  Pneepton,  eonflriBod  in  varioos  ways  tho  prindplo  aboto  laid  dovn.  This  niMiiiS 
we  deUmcd  aiiiiM  aijr  Ueton  at  the  CoUogo.  IS  may  be  Iband  Miy  repotted  In  ttie  Edmc^ 
fionnl  finu*  9oe  Hsbniavy.  Aiwmis  ottkw  maat^  wopp  4ie  IbUcvwlnf  :~**  Wo  eAm  flad  thai 
wlMB  iMolion  teojT  tbair  fopUs  b^ve  ^UUaod  a  tlioraqgb  nsateiy  of  a  snbjeet,  tli«j  am 
dooolrod,  boeaiifo  tbojr  have  no^  aotked  that,  ^  ^Imoot  impeictpliblo  wajt,  tb^r  have  beep 
doing  Ibr  the  pupil  what  he  ought  to  be  doing  fbr  hlmiclf.  1  hare  repcatodlj  gone  into  a  sehoql 
■ad  on  eiamlnlng  H,  laj  lo  ailthmetle,  have  been  told  bj  the  matter,  Mt  to  Teiy  etrange  that 
tb»  boye  do  not  know  H ;  I  thought  mey  knew  It  thorooghly .'  I  have  alwaje  aaked  theai  Ihif , 
*  WhM  yen  hava  omlnad  Itaam,  have  yoa  aiado  th^m  anfirer  fbr  thMBtelvw?'  And  the  nfij 
ifes  been,  '  Y«|;  I  have  Ult  them  with  th#Bfelv«  except  inet  the  tte^  sl^htaat  poedhle  bidp 
oceaalonaUjr ;  Just  tnoai^  to  prtTept  them  fkpm  waaderiog  abovt*  That  to  thu  whole  thing. 
That  very  Uttle  help  to  the  thfaig  which  Tltlate^  the  ezaaiination  altogether;  and  the  teet  of 
ml  mattery  to  that  the  knowledge  ihall  be  produced  [and  thereftne  obtained]  without  any  help 
■SaU.  Whan  a  nan  or  woman  la  aller.Qfceoneta  ate  their  knowledge,  they  will  find  that  Ite 
IroswloJpi  ^  nally  of  ao  ate  ihUom  thoy  areahto  to  apply  It  abeoliiMy  withoat  awtolaafa,  ipj 
l^lho^t  tba  sUgiitait  fuMinca  ta  ^TSBt  th«a  <|U)iif  lata  the  noit  i^tovovs  nlrtikflb* 
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knowledge  of  the  thing  and  iU  laws  of  action,  and  eays,  ''Do  thie  or  that  widi 
the  thing  in  order  to  aoeompUih  the  end  yon  have  in  view.  If  yon  act  otherwiia 
with  it,  you  violate  the  iawe  of  its  being."  Now  the  rules  of  Art  may  be 
cavxied  out  .blindly  or  intelligently.  If  blindly,  the  worker  is  a  mere  artlMn — 
an  operative  who  follows  routine,  whose  rule  is  the  nile4>f<thnmb.  If  intelli- 
gpntly,  he  is  a  true  artist,  who  not  only  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but  why  this 
process  is  right  and  that  wrong,  and  who  isiumished  with  resources  suitable  for 
guiding  normal,  and  correcting  abDormal,  action.  All  the  operations  of  the 
true  artist  can  be  justified  by  reforeaoe  to. the  principles  of  Science.  But  there 
is  also  a  correlation  between  Nature  and  Art  These  terms  are  apparently^ 
but  not  really,  opposed  to  each  other.  Bacon  long  ago  pointed  out  the  true 
distinction  when  he  saidy  An  at  Eomo  addiim  iVofiine— Art  <is  Nature  with  the 
addition  of  Man— Art  is  ICan's  work  added  to  (not  put  in  the  place  of)  Nature's 
work.  Hero  then  is  the  synthwis  of  Nature  and  Man  which  justifies  us  in 
sigFing  that  natural  education  is  the  type  or  model  of  formal,  or  what  wia 
nanally  call,  without  an  epithet,  edncation,  and  that  the  Ait  of  Teaching  is  the 
a|4>lication  by  the  teacher  of  laws  of  Science,  which  he  has  himself  discovered 
by  investigating  Nature.  This  is  the  keystone  of  onr  position ;  if  this  is  flm 
and  strong,  all  is  firm  and  strong.  Abandon  this  position  and  you  walk  in 
darkness  and  doubt,  not  knowing  what  yon  are  doing  or  whiter  you  am 
wandering — at  the  mercy  of  evciy  wind  of  doctrine. 

The  artist  in  education,  thus  equipped,  is  reai!^  not  only  to  work  himself 
but  to  judge  of  the  work  of  others.  He  sees,  for  instance,  a  teacher  coldly  or 
iterly  demanding  the  attention  of  a  little  child  to  some  lesson,  si^  in  arithmetic. 
The  child  has  never  been  led  up  gradually  to  the  point  at  which  he  is.  He 
has  none  but  confused  notions  about  it.  The  teacher,  without  any  attempt  to 
interest  the  child,  without  exhibiting  afieetion  or  sympathy  towards  him,  hasti^ 
gives  him  some  technical  directions,  and  sends  him  away  to  profit  by  them  as 
he  may-^simply  "  orders  him  to  leam,"  and  leaves  him  to  do  so  alone.  Onr 
teacher  says,— -"This  transaction  is  inartistic.  The  element  of  humani^  is 
altogether  wanting  in  it  It  is  not  in  accordanoe  with  the  Science  of  Educa- 
tion ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Art  The  great  educator,  in  his  teaching,  presents 
a  motive  and  an  objzct  for  voluntary  action;  and  therefore  excites  attention 
towards  the  object  by  enlisting  the  feelings  in  the  enquiry.  He  does  not»  it 
is  true,  show  sympathy,  because  he  acts  by  inflexible  rules.  But  the  human 
educator,  as  an  artist,  is  bound  not  only  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  work,  but 
to  jympathiae  with  the  worker.    This  teacher  does  neither. 

Another  case  presents  itselfl  Here  the  teacher  does  not  leave  the  child  alone ; 
on  the  contrary,  is  continually  by  his  side.  At  this  moment  he  is  oopionslj 
"imparting  his  knowledge"  of  some  sut^ect  to  his  pupil,  whose  aspect  shows 
that  he  is  not  receiving  it,  and  who  therefore  looks  puxaded.  The  matter,  what- 
ever it  is,  has  evidently  little  or  no  relation  to  IIm  actual  condition  of  the  child'a 
mind,  in  which  it  finds  no  links  of  asmriation  and  produces  no  intellectual 
reaction,  and  which  therefore  docs  not  cooperata  with  the  teacher's.  He  patient^ 
endures,  however,  because  he  cannot  escape  Irom  it,  the  down  pouring  of  the 
teacher's  knowledge ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  gains  nothing  from  it  It  passes 
over  his  mind  as  water  passes  over  a  duck's  back.  The  sub|eet  of  instmctiony 
before  unknown,  remains  unknown  stUl.  Onr  artist  teacher,  looking  on,  pro* 
nonnces  that  this  teaching  is  inartistic^  as  not  being  founded  on  Science.  "  The 
efficiency  of  a  kason  is  to  be  proved,"  hasays,  "by  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the- 
pnpH;  and  here  the  teacher  does  all  the  work^  the  pupil  does  nothing  at  A 
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It  h  the  teacher's  mind,  not  the  learner'f ,  that  is  engaged  ni  it  Oar  gnat 
master  teaches  hj  calling  into  exeidse  the  le(mi€r*8  powers,  not  hj  making  a 
display  of  his  own.  The  child  will  nerer  learn  anything  so  as  to  possess  it 
for  himself  by  such  teaching  as  this,  which  accounts  the  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties  as  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  learning." 

Once  more:  our  student,  informed  in  the  Science  of  Education,  watches  a 
teacher  who  is  giving  a  lesson  on  language— say,  on  the  mother  tongue.  This 
mother  tongue  the  ddld  virtually  knows  how  to  use  already;  and  if  he  has 
heen  accustomed  to  educated  society,  speaks  and  (if  he  is  old  enough  to  write) 
writes  it  correctly.  The  teacher  puts  a  book  into  his  hand,  the  first  sentence  of 
which  is,  "  English  gmmmar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  correctly."  The  chQd  does  not  know  what  an  "art"  is,  nor  what 
is  meant  by  speaking  English  "correctly."  If  he  is  intelligent,  he  wondera 
whether  he  speaks  it  "correctly"  or  not.  As  to  the  meaning  of  "art,"  he  is 
altogether  at  sea.  The  teacher  is  aware  of  the  perplexity,  and  desiring  to  make 
him  really  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  attempts  an  explanation.  "An 
art,"  he  says  (getting  the  definition  ihmi  a  dictionary),  "is  a  power  of  doing 
something  not  taught  by  Nature."  The  child  stares  with  astonishment,  as  if 
you  were  talking  Greek  or  Arabic.  What  can  be  meant  by  a  "power"— what 
by  "  being  taught  by  Nature  "  1  The  teacher  sees  that  his  explanation  has  only 
made  what  was  dark  before  darker  still.  He  attempts  to  explain  his  explanation, 
and  the  fog  grows  thicker  and  thicker.  At  last  he  gives  it  up,  pronounces  the 
child  stupid,  and  ends  by  telling  him  to  learn  by  rote— that  is,  by  hurdy-gurdy 
grind — the  unintelligible  words.  Jlitxt  at  least  the  child  can  do  (a  parrot  could 
be  taught  to  do  the  same),  and  he  docs  it ;  but  his  mind  has  received  no  instruc 
tion  whatever  from  the  lesson — the  intelligence  which  distinguishes  the  child 
ftmn  the  parrot  remains  entirely  uncultivated. 

Our  teacher  proceeds  to  criticise.  "  This  is,"  he  says,  "  altogether  inartistic 
teaching.  Our  great  master  does  not  begin  with  definidons — and  indeed  gives 
no  definitions — because  they  are  unsuited  to  his  pupil's  state  of  mind.  He 
b^ns  with  fiicts  which  the  child  can  nnderstand,  because  he  observes  them 
himself.  This  teacher  should  have  begun  with  fiicts.  The  first  lesson  in  gram- 
mar (if  indeed  it  is  ntcessary  to  teach  grammar  at  all  to  a  little  child)  should  be 
a  lesson  on  the  names  of  the  cbjeeU  m  the  room— objects  which  the  child  sees 
and  handles,  and  knows  by  seeing  and  handKng — that  is,  has  ideas  of  them  in 
his  mind,  '  What  is  the  name  of  this  thing  and  of  that  t '  he  inquires,  and 
the  child  tells  him.  The  ideas  of  the  things,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are 
known,  are  already  associated  together  in  his  consciousness,  and  he  has  already 
learned  to  translate  things  into  words.  The  teacher  may  toll  him  (for  he  could 
not  discover  it  for  himself)  that  a  name  may  also  bo  called  a  aouii.  '  What,  then,' 
the  teacher  may  say,  '  is  a  noun  t '  The  child  replies,  *A  noun  it  the  nanu  of  a 
thing.'  He  has  constructed  a  definition  himself— a  very  simple  one  certainly — 
but  then  it  is  a  definition  which  he  thoroughly  understands  becau.^  it  is  his  own 
work.  This  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  artistic,  because  in  accordance  with 
Nature.  There  would  be  no  need  to  commit  the  definition  to  memory,  as  a 
mere  collection  of  words,  because  what  it  means  is  already  committed  to  the 
understanding  which  will  retain  it,  because  it  represents  ikets  already  known 
and  appreciated.    Thoroughly  knomng  things  is  the  sure  way  to  remember  them." 

In  some  such  way  as  this  our  expert  brings  the  processes  commonly  called 
teaching  to  the  touchstone  of  his  Science,  the  Science  which  ho  has  built  up  oo 
ys  observation  of  tfafe  processes  of  Nature. 
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TBUB  FOUNDATION  OF.  SCIEMCB-TBAOBIHO. 

It  is  almofli  a  truism  to  saj,  that  the  foQndatkm  of  a  building'  is  its  most 
impoitant  feature.  If  the  foondation  be  either  insecnie  in  itself,  or  laid  with- 
out regard  to  the  plan  of  the  snperstraetnre,  the  bnildtng  as  a  whole,  will  be 
found  wanting  both  in  onitj  and  strength.  A  building  is  in  fact  the  embodi- 
ment and  realiiatioa  of  an  Idea  conceived  in  the  mind  ol  the  architect,  and  if 
he  is  competent  for  his  post,  and  can  secure  the  needfnl  cooperation,  the  prac- 
tical expression  will  symmetrically  correspond  to  the  conception.  But  unless 
the  foundation  is  solidly  laid,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  building  are  constructed 
with  relation  to  it,  his  KSthetie  and  theoretic  skill  will  go  for  little  or  nothing. 
His  work  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning,  and  the  extent  of  the  fa3- 
are  will  be  proportionate  to  the  ambition  of  the  design.  These  remarks  are 
applicable  to  the  art  of  building  generally,  whether  shown  in  large  and  impos- 
ing structures,  or  in  the  meanest  cottages.  In  no  case  can  the  essential  elements 
of  unity  and  strength  be  dispensed  with.  In  these  preliminary  observations  I 
have  foreshadowed  the  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal-*that  of  Science* 
teaching— whether  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  Science  and  Art  Depart 
meat,  or  in  the  smallsit  class  of  a  private  school. 

WBAt    IS  SCIENCE  f 

The  first  question  for  consideration  is,  "  What  is  meant  by  Science  1  **  The 
shortest  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  "  Science  is  organized  knowledge." 
This  is,  however,  too  general  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is,  to  deal  with 
Physical  Science.  In  a  somewhat  developed  form,  then.  Physical  Science  is  an 
organized  knowledge  of  material,  concrete,  objective  facts  or  phenomena.  The 
term  **  organized,"  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  essence  of  the  definition,  inasmuch  as 
it  connotes  or  implies  that  certain  objective  relations  subsisting  in  the  nature  of 
things,  between  facts  or  phenomena,  are  subjectively  appreciated  by  the  mind 
•—that  is,  that  Science  differs  from  mere  knowledge  by  being  a  knowledge  both 
of  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  The  mere  random,  haphazard 
accumulation  of  facts,  then,  is  not  Science ;  but  the  perception  and  conception 
Iff  their  natural  relations  to  each  other,  the  comprehension  of  these  relationa 
nnder  general  laws  and  the  organization  of  facts  and  laws  into  one  body,  the 
parts  of  which  are  seen  to  be  subservient  to  each  other,  m  Science. 

Returning  to  the  other  factor  of  the  definition,  "Knowledge,"  we  observe 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge — what  we  know  through  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  what  we  know  through  the  experience  of  others.  Thus,  I  know  by 
my  own  knowledge  that  I  have  an  audience  before  me,  and  I  know  through  the 
knowledge  of  others  that  the  earth  b  25,000  miles  in  circumference.  This  lat- 
ter fact,  however,  I  know  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  I  know  the 
former.  The  one  is  a  part  of  my  experience,  of  my  very  being.  The  other 
I  can  only  be  strictly  said  to  know  when  I  have,  by  an  effort  of  the  mind, 
passed  through  the  connected  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  the  dem- 
onstration is  founded.  Thus  only  can  it  become  my  knowledge  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  organized  knowledge,  or  Science,  is  originally  based 
on  unorganized  knowledge,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  learner's  own  observation 
of  facts  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  and  his  own  reflection  upon 
what  he  has  observed.  This  knowledge,  ultimately  organized  into  Science 
through  the  operation  of  his  mind,  he  may  with  just  right  call  his  own;  and  as 
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a  learner,  be  can  ptopetlj  call  no  etber  ImcFirleclge  Us  own.  What  is  reported 
to  OS  bjr  anotbor  is  that  other's,  if  gained  attfirst  hatad  hf  experience;  but  it 
ghanda  on  a  different  footing  from  that  which  we  haTo  gained  by  onr  own  expe- 
rience^  He  mvnly  hands  it  over  to  ns;  bnt  when  we  receive  it,  its  condition 
is  already  changed.  It  wants  the  brightnees,  ideinitsnes8>  and  certainty  in  oar 
eyes  which  it  had  in  his;  and  nM>Teover,  it  is  nmely  a  loem,  and  not  om  prop- 
erty. The  fact,  for  instance,  about  the-eaitii's  circnnilerence  was  to  him  » liv- 
ing fact;  it  sprang  into  being  as  the  oatcome  of  experiments  and  reasonings, 
with  the  entire  chain  of  whidi  it  was  seen  by  him  to  be  intimately— -indeed 
indissolnUy  and  organically  connected.  Tons  it  is  a  dead  fact,  severed  from 
its  connection  with  the  body  of  tmth,  and,  by  onr  hypothesis,  having  no  organic 
relation  to  the  living  troths  we  have  gained  byoor  own  minds.  These  are  coih 
vertible  into  our  Science ;  that  is  not..  What  I  insist  :on  then  is,  that  the  knowl* 
'edge  from  experience— that  which  >i8  gained^  by  bringing  our  own  minds  into 
direct  contact  with  matter — is  the  only  knowledge  that  as  novices  in  science  we 
have  to  do  with.  The».  dogmatic  kiMywledge  impoeed  upon  us  by  authority, 
though  originally  gained  by  the  same  means,  b  really,  not  onr's,  but  another^ 
—is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  nnorganisable ;  and  thereSoee,  though  Science 
to  its  proprietor,  is  not  Science  to  us.  To  us  it  is  merely  information,  or  hap- 
hasard  knowledge. 

The  conclusions,  then,  at  which  we  arrive,  are — (1)  That  the  true  foundatioa 
of  physical  Science  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  facts  gained  at  first-hand 
by  obeervadon  and  experiment,  to  be  made  by  the  learner  himself;  (2)  that  all 
knowledge  not  thus  gained  is,  pro  tanto,  unorganizable,  and  not  suited  to  his 
actual  condition ;  and  (3)  that  his  facts  become  organized  into  Science  by  the 
operation  of  his  own  mind  upon  them. 

BCmrOB  TSACHINII'. 

I  have  elsewhere*  endeavored  to  expound  the  correlation  of  learning  and 
teaching,  and  to  show  that  the  natural  process  of  investigation  by  which  the. 
nnassisted  student — ^unasasted,  that  is,  by  book  or  teacher — would  seek,  as  » 
first  discoverer,  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  interpretation^, 
suggests  to  us  both  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  teacher's,  and  especially  the- 
Science-teacher's  functions.    According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  learner's 
method,  and  the  teacher's,  serve  as  a  mutual  limit  to  each  other*    The  learner^ 
is  a  discoverer  or  investigator  engaged  in  interrogating  the  concrete  matter- 
before  him,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his  nature  and  properties ;  and  the  teacher 
is  a  superintendent  or  director  of  the  learner's  process,  pointing  out  the  prob-> 
lem  to  be  solved,  concentrating  the  learner's  attention  upon  it,  vazying  the* 
points  of  view,  suggesting  experiments,  enquiring  what  they  result  in ;  convert 
ing  even  errors  and  mistakes  into  means  of  increased  power,  bringing  back  the' 
old  to  interpret  the  new,  the  known  to  interpret  the  -unknown,  requiring  an  exact 
record  of  results  arrived  at — ^in  short,  exercising  all  the  powers  of  the  learner's 
mind  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  in  order  to  make  him  an  accurate  observer  and  - 
experimenter,  and  to  train  him  in  the  method  of  investigation^    The  teacher, 
then,  is  to  be  governed  in  his  teaching,  not  by  independent  notionaof  his  own|.. 
but  by  considerations  inherent  in  the  natural  process  by  which  the  pupil  learns; 
He  is  not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  ignore  this  natural  process,  which  essentially 
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invoWes  the  obeerration,  experiment,  and  reflection  of  the  pnpil ;  nor  to  saper- 
aede  it  hj  intruding  the  reeoltB  of  the  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection 
of  others  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  bound  to  recognize  these  operations  of  his 
pupil's  mind  as  the  true  feundation  of  Science-leaching  which  he  professes  to  carrj 
-out.  In  other  words,  the  process  of  the  learner  is  the  true  foundation  of  that 
of  the  teacher. 

I  maj  refer,  for  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the  teaching  of  botany  to  poor 
village  children  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow ;  to  the  teaching  of  general  Sci- 
ence by  the  late  Dean  Dawes  to  a  similar  class  of  children ;  to  that  pursued  at 
the  present  time  by  the  Bristol  Trade  School ;  and  to  the  invaluable  lessons 
given  to  the  imaginary  Harry  and  Lucy  by  Miss  Bdgeworth.  Without  war- 
ranting every  process  adopted  by  these  eminently  successful  teachers,  some  of 
whom  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much  addicted  to  explaining,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  they  one  and  all  acted  mainly  on  the  principle  that  true 
Science-teaching  consists  in  bringing  the  pupil's  mind  into  direct  contact  with 
facts— in  getting  him  to  investigate,  discover,  and  invent  for  himself. 

Autkoritjf  of  ExpertM. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  a  lecture  on  Scientific  Education,  says : — 

"  If  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it  must  be  made 
practical — that  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a  child  the  general  phenomena  of 
nature,  you  must,  as  tax  as  possible,  give  reality  to  your  teaching  by  o^ect-les- 
sons.  In  teaching  him  botany,  he  must  handle  the  plants  and  dissect  the  flow- 
ers for  himself;  in  teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solic- 
itous to  fill  him  with  information,  but  you  must  be  careful  that  what  he  learns 
he  knows  of  his  own  knowled^^e.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that 
a  magnet  attracts  iron.    Let  him  see  that  it  does;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the 

one  upon  the  other  for  himself Pursue  this  discipline  carefully  and 

conscientiously,  and  you  mav  make  sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be  the 
measure  of  information  which  you  have  poured  into  the  boj's  mind,  you  have 
created  an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value  in  practical  life." 

Again,  in  the  same  lecture,  the  Professor  says : — 

"  If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  training  are  sought,  it  is  essential  that 
such  training  should  be  real— that  is  to  say  that  the  mind  of  the  scholar  should 
be  brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact ;  that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a 
thing,  but  made  to  see,  by  the  use  of  his  own  intellect  and  ability,  that  the  thing 
is  <o,  and  not  otherwise.  The  great  peculiarity  of  scientific  training — that  in 
virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  discipline  whatever — ^is  this 
bringing  of  the  mind  directly  into  contact  with  fact,  andf  practising  the  mind  in 
the  completest  form  of  induction-^hat  is  to  say,  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
particular  facts  made  known  by  immediate  observation  of  nature." 

Dr.  Kemshead,  Science  Teacher  at  Dulwich  College,  says  :— 

"I  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  distinction  between  mere  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  scientific  training.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  former ;  I  do  believe  in 
in  the  latter.  In  physical  and  experimental  science,  studied  for  the  sake  of 
training,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  everything.  I  know  of  one  school  (we  shall 
soon  see  that  there  are  many  such)  in  which  physical  science  is  made  a  strong 
point  in  the  prospectus,  where  chemistry  is  taught  by  reading  a  text-book  (a 
very  antiquated  one,  since  it  only  gives  forty-five  elements),  but  in  which  the 
experiments  are  learned  by  heart,  and  never  seen  practically.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing is  a  mere  farce  on  Science. 

"  To  develope  scientific  habits  of  thought — the  scientific  mind,  the  teaching 
must  be  of  a  totally  different  nature.  In  order  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  from 
a  scientific  education,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  bring  his  pupil  face  to 
face  with  the  great  problems  of  nature,  as  though  he  were  tne  first  discoverer- 
He  shoiUd  enconra^  him  from  the  first  to  record  accurately  all  his  experiiqents, 
the  object  he  had  in  view  in  making  them,  the  results  even  when  they  have 
failed,  and  the  inferences  which  he  draws  in  each  case,  with  as  much  rigor  and 
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exactltade  as  though  they  were  to  be  published  in  the  'Fhiloaophical  TnmMo- 
tions.'  He  should,  in  fact,  teach  his  pupil  to  face  the  great  proueins  of  aatoze 
■e  though  thej  had  never  been  solved  before." 

"  To  face  the  great  problems  of  nature  as  though  they  had  never  been  solved 
before" — "to  bring  the  child  &ce  to  face  with  the  great  problems  of  nature,  as 
though  he  were  the  first  discoverer'" — these  weighty,  pregnant,  and  luminous 
expressions  contain  the  essence  of  the  whole  question  I  have  endeavosred  to  set 
before  you.  They  define,  as  you  easily  perceive,  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  in 
regard  to  his  subjective  process  of  learning,  and  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
regard  to  his  objective  process  of  teaching — the  one  being  the  oonnterpart  of 
the  other." 

Dr.  Adand,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  remarks  .-— 

"  I  may  say,  ^nerally,  that  I  should  value  all  knowledge  of  these  pli^stcal 
acisDces  very  little  indeed  unless  it  was  otherwise  than  book-work.  If  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  getting  up  certain  books,  and  being  able  to  answer  certain 
book  questions,  that  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory  of  a  very  useless 
kind.  The  great  object,  though  not  the  sole  object,  of  this  training  should  be 
to  get  the  boys  to  otiserve  and  understand  the  action  of  matter  in  some  depart- 
ment or  another I  want  them  to  see  and  know  the  things,  and  in  that 

way  thev  will  evoke  many  qualities  of  the  mind^  which  the  stody  or  these  snbjecta 
is  intended  to  develop." 

Professor  Huxley,  before  the  Commission  on  Scien^tfte  InsfcmetioD,  says  i^— 

"  The  great  blunder  that  our  people  make,  1  think,  is  attempting  to  teach 
from  books ;  our  schoolmasters  have  largely  been  taught  from  books  and  noth- 
ing but  books,  and  a  great  many  of  them  midierstand  nothing  but  book-teaching,, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  eonseqnenoe  is,  that  when  they  attempt  to  deal  witti 
Scientific  teaching,  they  make  nothinff  of  it.    If  ycm.  are  settfaig  to  work  to 

teach  a  child  Science,  yon  must  teach  it  throagli  its  eyes,  and  its  hands,  and  its 

•f  • 

senses. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  much  is  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  sciex»- 
ttfic  text4)ooks.  It  would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  What  I  do  deny  is,  that  the  read- 
ing up  of  books  on  Science — ^which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  literary  stady— either 
is,  or  can  possibly  be,  a  training  in  scientific  method.  To  receive  facts  in  Sdenoe 
on  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  facts  themselves;  to  get  iq»  the  observ* 
ations^  experiments,  and  eomments  of  others,  instead  of  observing,  experiment- 
ing, and  commenting  ourselves ;  to  learn  definitions,  rules,  abstract  propositions^ 
technicalities,  before  we  personally  deal  with  the  facts  which  lead  op  to  them ; 
all  this,  whether  in  literary  or  sdentific  education— and  espedally  in  the  hitter 
— is  of  the  essence  of  cramming,  and  is  therefore  entirely  opposed  to,  and 
destructive  of,  true  mental  training  and  discipline.    As  I  have  elsewhere  said  :— 

"  The  entire  process  of  the  earliest  instriictlon  of  children  should  consist  in 
training  the  facultiee  lor  their  subsequent  work ;  and  for  this  instruction  God's 
book  of  the  Universe  is  better  suited  than  any  books  of  men.  The  facts  and 
phenomena  of  Nature  are  the  sentences,  woras,  and  letters  which,  before  all 
others,  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read ;  and  if  taught  to  read  them  by  a 
teacher  who  knows  his  business,  they  furnish  the  soundest  and  most  interesting 
iiMtruction  that  the  child  is  capable  of  receiving.  The  materials  for  the  lesson 
are  constantly  at  hand ;  the  faculties  for  using  them  are  constantly  ready  for  use ; 
and  it  is  the  very  raism  cf  krt  of  the  teacher,  the  purpose  for  which  ne  exists, 
to  bring  the  materials  and  the  faculties  into  contact ;  and  thus  to  make  the  child 
find  tongues  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running  brooks.  For 
want  of  such  teaching,  the  child  grows  to  a  man,  and  as  a  man  hves  all  his  life, 
carrying  with  him  eyes  which  do  not  see,  eats  which  do  not  hear,  a  mind  which 
does  not  think.  By  ipeans  of  such  lessons  the  art  of  observing  may  be  definitely 
taught,  the  art  of  inventing  prompted,  and  the  method  of  scientific  investigation 
initiated." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teacher  of  the  f  ntnre  Trill  not  hare  a 
lighter  task  of  preparation,  though  hie  work  will  be  leas  irksome,  because 
more  intellectual  in  its  processes,  and  really  progressive  in  its  results. 
No  division  of  labor  will  diminish  the  variet j  or  amount  of  knowledge 
and  faculty  to  be  acquired.  The  mutual  relations  of  all  subjects,  even 
those  most  widely  apart,  demand  that  while  the  teacher  strives,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  know  all  about  something,  he  shall  also  know  somewhat  about 
very  many  things.  Physical  science  is  daily  rising  in  general  opinion  as 
an  educational  agency  as  well  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  It  is  asserting 
its  claim  not  to  a  casual  place  in  the  studies  of  older  pupils,  but  to  recog- 
nition as  the  fit  and  natural  nurture  of  even  the  very  young.  Now  the 
teaching  of  science  must  be  sdentifio  teaching — ^the  two  phrases,  often 
confounded,  must  carefully  be  distinguished,  though  the  things  denoted 
by  them  must  be  blended.  The  one  relates  to  the  subject  taught,  the 
other  to  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  If  sdence-teaching  has,  as  we  are  told, 
60  often  failed,  it  is  because  it  has  not  been  scientific ;  while  it  has  been 
half-hearted,  and  rather  permitted  than  encouraged.  It  has  been  treated 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder — ^with  cold  civility,  not  genuine  hospitality. 
Short  cuts,  intended  to  be  timensavlng,  have  made  the  journey  of  none  ef- 
fect. Besults  have  been  anticipated,  and  have  so  been  deprived  of  much 
of  their  natural  interest  and  use.  Bote-teaching  has  crossed  the  border 
of  this  newly-discovered  country,  and  has  done  much  to  make  it  as  little 
attractive  as  the  old,  "  I  am  convinced,"  says  Burke, "  that  the  method  of 
teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation  is 
incomparably  the  beet,  since,  not  content  with  serving  a  few  barren  and 
lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  which  they  grew ;  it  tends  to  set 
the  student  himself  in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  those 
paths  in  which  discoveries  have  been  made." 

Our  very  language  abounds  with  false  analogies,  which  betray  a  radical 
misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  teaching.  To  instil — to  drop  in — 
(though  Quintilian  has  made  a  fine  use  of  this  metaphor) ;  to  inculcate- 
to  tread  in ;  to  instruct  or  to  edify — ^to  build  up ;  to  impress ; — ^such  phrases 
all  indicate  an  action  from  without  upon  a  passive  recipient,  and  ignore 
the  vital  and  active  force  withiA 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  teachers  should  study  what  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  science  and  history  of  their  profession.  There  is  here  a  rich 
mine  little  explored.  How  many  ^ow  the  works,  say  even  of  Pestalozzi, 
at  first  hand  or  at  second  hand?  For  one  who  pursues  this  kind  of  read- 
ing there  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  who  content  themselves  with  the  study 
of  their  text-books  in  their  several  subjects  of  instruction.  In  our  lan- 
guage there  are  sundry  useful  manuals ;  but  we  have  no  History  of  Edtb- 
cation,  like  that  of  Fritz,  of  Schmid,  in  four  volumes,  or  even  like  its 
abridgment  in  one  volume.*    We  have  no  Eruyctopadia  of  Education, 

•  SIncff  this  Ar*d'M(*  wst  printed,  my  friend  Mr.  Qnick  bas  called  my  attention  to  Dr. 
BamnrdM  Anuriean  Jourrud  qf  EducafUm^  which  really  contain*,  ihon^ h  not  in  con- 
tlnnoiip  fotm,  a  H'story  and.  It  may  be  nid,  an  EnrjelorKda  of  Bdncation.  Pai-ers 
tztncted  fro  n  ft,  to  the  nnmber  of  fix  or  leven  bnndred,  m«y  now  bi-  paf  ha»cd  vepa^ 
ratt-l".  A  1  't  of  these  I0  pabU«hed  at  ihe  end  of  the  Jfonthlp  Journal  of  Education  for 
Jalv  la  t.  [Dr.  Barnard,  ft  is  nnderstood,  will  in  1876-7  if^poe  a  continmrns  and  compre- 
hen'>i^e  HNiorr  of  Edncation.  more  oomplete^o  far  as  British  and  American  Systems 
and  Indtituiioas  are  conceraed,  than  Baomer,  Fritz,  Schmid,  or  Palmer.] 
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like  that  of  Sclimid,  or  that  of  which  the  pablication  in  the  United 
States  ia  annoonoed  by  MesBTS.  Kiddle  and  Schem  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Quick's  excellent  book  on  the  Educational  Stfarmen  maj  be  read  with 
much  advantage ;  and  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  promised  book  by  Mr.  Leitch,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College  in  Glasgow.  But  it  is  in  the  moral  even  more  than  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  that  the  greatest  triumphs  are,  I  believe,  reserved 
for  the  school  of  the  future.  It  is  here,  doubtless,  that  the  cooperation  of 
home  with  school  is  at  once  most  needful  and  most  efficacious ;  it  is  here 
th^t  any  discordance  in  purpose  is  moot  to  be  deplored ;  hot  the  worse  the 
home  the  greater  the  need  for  energetic  influence  in  the  school.  The 
school  of  this  generation,  besides,  can  do  and  ought  to  do  much  to  form 
the  home  of  the  next  and  every  succeeding  generation.  Now  a  teacher 
who  is  indifferent  to  what  his  pupils  do  beyond  the  boonds  of  school 
shows,  I  think,  a  sad  misconception  of  his  duty,  and  yet  one,  I  fear,  not 
uncommon.  "  ProBem  et  abaens  idem  erit**  is  a  phrase  of  Terence,  which 
concisely  expresses  the  disposition  which  the  teacher  should  strive  to 
form.  The  substitution  of  oral  recitation  of  precise  verbal  forms  for  real 
moral  training  has  blunted  our  perception  of  what  might  be,  and  what 
will  be,  done  in  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  world.  Sarely  some- 
thing mpre  might  be  done  than  hitherto  to  abate  the  blightlDg  curse  of 
intemperance,  by  simple  but  earnest  exposition  of  its  moral,  its  sanitary, 
and  its  economic  bearings.  Surely  something  more  might  be  done  in 
school  to  resist  the  sin,  folly,  and  mischievousness  of  waste.  At  Ghent, 
and  other  places  in  Belgium,  in  London,  and  even  at  Otago  in  New  Zea- 
land, savings  banks  have  been  with  great  success  established  in  connection 
with  elementary  schools.  Of  late  years  only  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
discovered  that  school  may  be  turned  to  account  in  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals.  And  in  this  respect  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  we 
may  even  maintain  wliat  progress  we  may  have  made. 

On  our  civilization  three  of  the  darkest  blots  are  the  pursuit  of  riches 
without  honesty,  of  art  (so-called)  without  decency,  of  science  without 
mercy.  Of  these  three  great  evils  much  could,  I  believe,  be  done  in  school 
for  the  prevention  at  least  of  the  first  and  the  third.  At  the  risk  of  being 
thought  Quixotic,!  venture  to  contend, as  Professor  Pillans  did  fifty  years 
ago,  that  corporal  punishment  in  schools  ought  wholly  to  be  discontinued. 
The  resort  to  It  seems  to  me  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  incompetency  to 
rule  by  milder  and  moral  means.  I  know  how  hard  It  is  for  individuals 
to  depart  from  general  usage ;  but  I  also  know  what  is  being  done  by 
many  successfully  in  this  direction.  Flogging,  like  other  barbarities, 
which  good  men  have  been  found  to  defend,  is  dying  out,  and  I  would 
gladly  hasten  its  demise. 

EBADIKO  A8  ▲  8UBJSCT  OT  nraTBUCnOlT. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  divides  us  from  the  state  of  social 
opinion  which  denounced,  or  dreaded,  or  ridiculed  any  and  all  teaching 
of  the  great  masses,  which  prompted  even  intelligent  and  kindly  men  to 
predict  the  entire  overturning  of  society  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
teaching  of  "  the  lower  orders,"  as  if  society  depended,  for  its  very  exist- 
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onoe,  <m  tlio  dominfttioti  of  one  miBU  daas  more  or  Immi  enliglitonefl,  aad 
on  the  unqneetionliig  eataenienc/  ol  all  other  cJewoe,  whom  aaj  glisn- 
mering  of  light  ooald  not  fUl  to  xoildor  ^Ufloontented,  iniaboidinaAe^  ifuint' 
lectiomiiT'. 

Then  came  the  period  which  ma^  be  called*  Idr  a  well^nown  reaMO^ 
the  era  of  the  three  B'a»  Bsading,  ^EHin^,  and  'JNffimeiic.  The  inoonteBL 
iencee  of  total  darkneee  were  more  and  more  recogidaed*  and  the  advaa* 
tage  of,  at  leasts  a  sort  of  twilight  alate  Of  mind  was  mom  and  more  per- 
ceived ;  but  it  maj  well  be  qtteationed  whether  the  noonday  blase  ef 
knowledge  waa  not  more  dreaded  bjr  the  edacational  patrona  of  the  lower 
claaeea  than  even  the  midnight  blaekneas  of  total  ignorance. 

By  degrees,  the  scope  of  popnlar  edacatlon  was  widened,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  admis^n  of  other  suljeets  of  itastractkn.  I  cannot  thilA 
that  there  was  geneiidly  a  more  philosophic  estimate  of  the  tme  naknrs 
ef  edacation ;  bat  the  freqnent  modem  examples  of  indiiridaals  risfaig 
from  humble  station  to  wealth  and  rank,  familiarised  men's  minds  with 
the  thought  tliat  so  mnch  cnltnte  should  be  genemlljr  given  as  woaM 
assist  the  exceptionallj  eloTer  boj  in  his  social  ascent,  rather  than  Improva 
the  condition  of  the  great  bodf  of  the  working  classes.  Geograph  j,  and 
history,  and  sundry  other  tliiags,  were  more  and  mcwe  generally  intrV" 
duced.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  additions  were  always  or 
commonly  improTements.  Time  was  consumed  in  committing  to  memoiy 
the  events  of  so-called  history,  one  half  of  which  was  probably  fate* 
while  of  the  otlier  half,  one  half  was  probably  donbtfol,  while  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  whole  was  unimportant.  *  *  *  As  for  geognpiiy» 
such  facts  as  the  heiglit  of  Uie  Himalayas,  and  the  length  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra, were  stored  up  for  reproduction  at  the  stated  examinations,  where 
the  effect  was  striking,  in  proportk>n  to  tlie  recondite  nature  of  the  in*- 
f ormation,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  ntiUty.  Of  the  Revised  Code 
I  need  say  little  more  here  than  tiiat  it  gave  a  new  or  renewed  promi* 
nence  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  eonfii^ng  practically  its  rewards 
to  a  certain  measure  of  profidenc^  in  these  branches,  under  the  name  of 
payment  for  results,  as  tested  by  individual  examination.  My  belief  la 
that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  injuriously  affected  the  highet 
education,  tliat  is,  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  cdncation,  while  it  has 
not  generally  succeeded  in  ensuring  even  mechanical  jiioiciency  in  the 
three  arts  thus  specially  fostered. 

"  Teach  a  child  to  read  and  write,  and  he  will  educate  himself,"  this  is 
a  common  saying.  No  doubt  yonr  Stephensons,  and  your  Faradays,  and 
those  with  laige  natural  capacity  for  any  kind  of  mental  eilbrt,  will,  with 
this  simple  lielp,  do  all  besides  kt  themselves.  Sbj,  even  without  this 
help,  their  innate  energy  would  still  surmount,  every  obstacle  in  their 
way.  Bat  snch  men  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;  and  the  frequent 
appeal  to  such  cases  in  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  reading  and  writing 
in  humble  schobls,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  error 
which  looks  at  popular  education  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  pecu* 
liarly  gifted  to  rise  into  a  higher  station  than  &t  enabling  and  disposing 
all  efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  actual  station,  even  though 
they  should  rise  to  none  higher.    It  is  to  the  avenge  capacity,  the  average 
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diflpoflition  of  ordinary  scliool  pupils,  that  teachiDg  mast  be  adapted,  and 
it  ia  by  its  Buooess  in  dealing  with  tbat  average  capacity,  that  average  dis- 
poiidon,  that  its  efficiency  ia  to  be  judged. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Btatiatical  tables  about  criminala,  and  the 
proportions  among  them  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  well,  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  alL  Grime,  we  are  told,  flourishes  most  rankly  among  the 
Ust,  less  among  the  second,  least  among  the  first.  What,  then,  is  the 
natural  Inference  from  subh  statements?  Of  course,  diminish  the  igno- 
ianee»  and  yo«  diminish  the  crimen  But  the  ignorance  of  what?  Of 
course*  of  reading^  and  writing.  Ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  is  pro- 
ductiye  of,  or  accompanied  by,  a  great  amount  of  crime.  Knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  will,  therefore,  diminish  crime!  There  may  be  fal- 
lacies  more  palpable  than  this ;  there  can  be  few  more  gross  or  serious. 
The  inability  to  read  and  write  argues,  in  our  present  state,  it  may  be 
freely  granted^  great  Ignorance  of  all  beyond  that  it  is  good  or  useful  to 
know.  But  the  ability  to  read  and  write  (not  to  cavil  about  the  degree  of 
ability)  by  no  means  argues  the  knowledge  of  aught  beyond.  Negatively, 
the  ignorance  implies  much ;  positively,  the  knowledge  implies  little. 

1.  Beading  is  a  mechanical  meaiis,  one  of  several  means,  of  gaining 
knowledge  and  ideas.  Writing  is  one  mechanical  means  of  conveying 
knowledge  or  ideas  to  others,  as  well  as  a  means  of  recording  them  for 
either  others  or  ourselves.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  either? 
There  is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  high  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  contended 
that  he  who  can  read  easily*  intelligently,  appreciatively,  pleasurably, 
even  one  valuable  book,  especially  if  he  can  read  it  aloud  with  due  **  em- 
pliasis  and  discretion,'*  correct  Intonation^  and  utterance  at  once  expressive 
and  impressive ;  and  who  further  can  give  written  form  to  his  thoughts 
and  knowledge,  if,  that  is,  we  take  writing  to  mean  not  merely  penman- 
ship* but  what  is  called  composition  also— may  be  said  to  have  received  no 
mean  or  narrow,  though  It  may  still  be  a  defective  education.  But  it  111 
obvious  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  such  measure  of  the  powers  of 
reading  and  of  penmanship  as  is  commonly  obtained  In  our  cheap  and 
general  schools.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  they  are,  at 
most,  not  knowledge,  but  means  of  knowledge.  I  say  not  the  means,  but 
means  of  knowledge.  They  are  no  more  knowledge  or  education,  as  has 
often  been  said,  than  a  knife,  fork,  and  plate  constitute  a  dinner.  Given 
the  dinner,  the  knife,  fork,  and  plate  are  useful  In  enabling  us  to  deal 
with  it.  But,  though  the  coml^ination  is  best,  it  Is  better  to  have  the  din- 
ner without  the  implements  than  the  implements  without  the  dinner. 
That  the  two  can  be  separated  is  undeniable ;  and  so  it  is  quite  possible, 
though  not  common,  tp  find  a  man  shrewd,  sagacious,  even  well-Informed, 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read;  and  it  is  not  only  possible,'  but  very 
common)  to  find  the  grossest  Ignorance  and  the  greatest  dulness  assodated 
with  ability  to  read  and  write.  Let  us  gprant  that  they  are  the  tools  for 
gaining  knowledge;  they  are  not  crop,  but  plough  and  harrow.  They 
must  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

%.  The  power  of  reading  and  of  wilting  often  rusts  unused,  if  it  Is  not 
wholly  lost,  through  neglect  and  apathy  after  leaving  school.  The  attain. 
ments  are  not  usually  carried  far  enough  to  render  their  use  either  easy 
or  pleasant*  and  the  power  gradually  decaya. 
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CULSSICAL  INSTRUCTION :— ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

Under  the  above  title  Dr.  Hodgson  issaed,  in  1854,  a  pamphlet 
of  70  pages,  an  essay,  originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view for  October,  1853,  which  attracted  mach  attention  at  the 
time,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  citations  food  for  thought, 
until  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  Too  much  Latin  and 
Greek  for  all  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utterly  eradicate  from  the 
enforced  curriculum  of  a  majority  of  children  who  have  useful 
work  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  world.  It  is  as  true  now  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  when  first  uttered  by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1853. 

The  complaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  leasts  as  old  as  the  time  of  LodEe« 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  and  the  evU  which  is  the  subject  of  these  com- 
plaints, has  certainly  rather  increased  than  diminished  since  the  period  of 
those  two  great  men.  A  hundred  years,  to  be  sare,  is  a  very  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  national  error;  and  it  is  so  far  fh>m  being  reasonable  to  look  for 
its  decay  at  so  short  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  within  such  limits^ 
to  have  displayed  the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

BiPiiicT  Smith. 

In  this  progressive  country,  we  neglect  all  that  knowledge  in  which  there  is 
progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.  In  this  practical  country,  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  gives  power  over  nature,  is  left  to  be  picked  up  by  chance  on  a  man's  way 
through  life.  In  this  religious  country,  the  knowledge  of  6od*a  works  forms 
no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, — ^no  part  even  of  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman. 

LORB  ASBBITRTOK. 

Prof.  Blackix  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thus : 

*I  chiim  for  the  ancients  no  faultless  excellence,  no  immeasurable  superiority. 
The  raptures  which  some  people  seem  to  feel  in  perusing  Homer  and  VirgU, 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  they  turn  over  tlie  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
Hume  and  Robertson,  with  coldness  and  indifference,  I  hold  to  be  either  pure 
affectation,  or  gross  self-delusion ;  being  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  in  no  want 
of  models  in  our  own  English  tongue,  which,  for  depth  of  thought,  soundness 
of  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narrative,  and  what  has  been  called  the  philosophy 
of  history,  nay^  even  for  poetical  beauty^  tenderness^  and  sublimity^  may  fairly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  productions  of  antiquity.' 

In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  in  general  literary  beauty,  or  in  the  '  romantic  * 
graces,  that  modem  literature  may  court  the  severest  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient. Even  in  the  charmed  circle  of  *dassio'  inspiration  itself,  more  of  the 
divine  awra  is  to  be  caught  fixHn  such  poems  as  the  'Laodamia*'  of  Words* 
worth,  the  *Endymion'  of  Keats,  the  'Orion'  of  Home,  the  '(Enone'  and 
*  Lotos  Eaters'  of  Tennyson,  the  '  Dead  Pan'  of  Mrs.  Browning,  than  is  ever 
dreamed  of  by  many  a  laborious  searcher  of  lexicons  and  collator  of  various 
readings  in  'chissic'  texts.  If  the  ^Andromadie'  of  Racine,  and  the  'Cinna' 
of  Coroeille,  be  thought  by  any  to  be  more  French  than  Greek  or  Roman ;  of 
Goethe  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  more  Hellenic  than  Teutonic,  less  Christian 
than  pagan.  There  is  much  trath,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
Ibssor  Blackie :  '  Milton,  who  learned  fVom  Homer,  has  become  a  Homer  to  us ; 
and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  right-minded  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  he 
stands  where  Yirgil  stood  in  reference  to  Dante,  and  much  more  fitly.  Many 
persons  there  are,  in  these  days,  who  assert  that  the  famous  chorus  of  Aris- 
tophanes, descriptive  of  the  clouds  ralraoi  rc^'Xai,  &c.)i  is  a  poor  spec'men  of  the 
poetic  art  compared  with  Shelley's  Ode  on  the  same  subject;  that  John  Keats^ 
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In  his  'Hyperion/  sees  deeper— oertainlj  with  a  more  tender  deameis  and  a 
severer  parity — into  the  sonl  of  Greek  mythology,  than  Boeotian  Hesiod  did  in 
his  'Theogony  ;*  and  that  Roman  Horace  is  but  a  dull  singer  in  presence  of 
the  sparkling  ICoore,  and  the  combination  of  nice  artistic  touch  with  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  sentiment  in  Tennyson.' 

A88OOIATION8  OF  SOHGOL-DBUDGRRT  WITH  TBA0HEB8  AlH)  ATJTHOBS. 

Dr.  Hodgson  cites  high  aathorities  in  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion of  Prof.  Blackie :  ^  Persons  are  often  sent  to  study  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  to  read  the  works  of  the  highest  classics,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  them  with 
intelligence  and  sympathy.**  Southey,  Scott^  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  other  men  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  inability  in 
after-life  to  divest  the  ancient  classics  of  the  associations  of  ennui, 
satiety,  and  disgust^  caused  by  their  premature  study.  To  the 
schoolboy  it  is  the  sUng,  and  not  the  honey,  that  proclaims  the 
attic  bee. 

If  the  dead  have  any  cognizance  of  poethumons  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  with  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  regard  their 
earthly  immortality,  when  they  see  to  what  base  purposes  their  productions  are 
applied.  That  tlieir  verses  should  be  administered  to  boys  in  regular  doses,  as 
lessons  or  impositions,  and  some  dim  conceplion  of  their  meaning  whlpt  into 
the  tail  when  it  has  failed  to  penetrate  the  head,  can  not  be  just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  their  genius  which  they  anticipated,  or  desired. 

SouTHBT.— n«  Doctor* 

These  boys  have  been  dragged  through  grammar  as  through  a  cactus  bush. 
They  know  all  about  nnrrw ;  Delectus  they  were  taught  to  find  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  the  Anabasis  a-going  down  into  some  lower  deep.  They  had  learned 
to  wish  that  Homer's  works  were  in  a  single  copy,  and  so  fell  into  their  claws ; 
they  knew  what  they  would  do,  though  tSej  got  flogged  for  it  They  are  now 
translating  Pbiloctetes,  wondering  when  Ulysses  will  be  done  with,  for  they 
are  reading  about  him  also  with  the  French  usher  in  *  T616maque.'  As  for  the 
son  of  Poias  tlie  Melian,  all  they  can  make  out  is  a  connection  between  his  sore 
foot  and  tlieir  sore  haocki.  To  this  extent,  perliaps,  they  recognize  bis  claim  to 
sympatliy  on  their  part,  and  also  they  can  understand  his  hatred  of  Ulysses. 
Philocletes  agrees  with  the  boys  thoroughly  about  that,  for  Ulysses  is  the 
man, 

'  Whom  of  all  other  Greeks  he  would  desire 
To  lay  his  fist  upon.' 

The  Greeks  fight  a  hard  battle,  and  retire  to  suck  their  wounds. 

A  Vtfenn  €f  Jjgmormuo. 

The  flowers  of  classic  genius  with  which  the  teacher^s  solitary  fkncy  is  most 
gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded  in  his  imagination  by  their  connection 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishments ;  so  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil 
and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  association  with  the  sullen 
figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

Sib  Waltbs  Scott.— OM  JUtUUiM, 

I  abhorrd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet*s  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory;  and  .though  Time  hath  taught 
ICy  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learned. 
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Tet  floch  tbe  fixed  inTeteraoj  vrongbt 

By  tbe  inipfttienoe  of  my  early  thought^ 

Tha^  with  the  fresbnees  wearing  out  beforo 

Mj  ioiD4  QQuld  rellBh  wliafc  it  uigbt  bare  sooghl^ 

if  free  to  cbooBOi  I  can  not  ^ov  reifcom 

Its  health;  bat  what  it  then  detested  stQl  abhor. 

Byron  adds,  In  a  note—'  I  wish  to  expressi  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
before  we  can  oomprebend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  vote  before  wa  can 
get  by  heart ;  tliat  the  freah^ess  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  ad- 
Tantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when 
ve  can  neither  ieel  nor  understand  the  power  of  oonipositions  which  it  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  life,  aa  well  aa  liitin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon/ 

Dr.  Hodgson  solves  tbe  problem — ^bow  to  introduce  more  of 
modem  languages  and  physical  sciences  into  tbe  scbool,  wbicb  is  i^t 
once  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  knowledge  for  tbe  old  nniver- 
sities,  and  for  tbe  new  higher  institutions  wbicb  are  rising  to  meet 
tbe  demands  of  modem  life;  (I,)  by  beginning  tbe  classical  course 
later  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a  good  groundwork  in  £ng- 
Hsb  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  tbe  geography  and  history  of 
the  country,  tbe  principal  practical  points  in  matbemalics  and 
grammar,  and  an  iq)preciation  of  music,  drawing,  and  poetry ;  (2,) 
by  beginning  tbe  study  of  either  French  or  German  before  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  tbe  intercourse  of  life,  tbe  wealth  (large 
and  still  growing)  of  literature  wbicb  they  contain,  their  etymo- 
logical relationship  to  tbe  mother  tongue  entitle  them  to  this  pre- 
cedence. Tbe  experience  and  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  cited  in 
favor  of  this  course,  as  well  of  Dr.  Jerrard,  formerly  classical  leo- 
torcr  at  Cambridge,  and  later,  principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
classical  examiner  at  tbe  London  University.  "  My  experience  in 
Bristol  college  has  convinced  me,  that  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
would  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  commence  Latin.  The  tecb* 
nical  grammar,  required  now  of  very  yonng  pupils,  is  too  burden- 
some and  repulsive.  Unless  the  pronunciation  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defective,  and  discourages  tbe 
practice  of  speaking — the  want  of  wbicb  is  now  universally  felt." 
To  exclude  either  the  ancient  or  modem  tongues  with  their  litersp 
tnres,  will  leave  the  curriculum  of  liberal  study  incomplete;  still 
each  must  take  its  place  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  this 
age.  If  comparison  must  be  instituted,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  advantage,  intellectual,  moral  or  esthetic,  that  tbe  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  can  confer,  which  may  not  be  derived  to  an  al- 
most equal  degree,  from  tbe  modem,  while  tbe  modem  yield  pecu- 
liar advantages,  to  wbicb  the  ancient  can  make  no  claim. 
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THE  SCISNOB  07  XDUOATIOK.* 

Is  there  a  icienee  of  edacation  ?  and  is  that  tcienoe  of  use  to  practical  eda- 
cators  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  most  conimenoe  with  a 
definition  of  education.  This  term  is  used  in  two  senses,  a  general  and  a  more 
restricted.  In  the  wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  drawing  out  of  the 
powers  of  man,  whatever  be  the  agents  which  produce  this  efiisct.  In  this  sense, 
external  nature,  the  experiences  of  life,  friends  and  enemies,  in  short,  all  that 
affects  a  man,  are  educating  him.  And  a  science  of  this  kind  of  edacatioa 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  derelopment  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers. 

In  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  education  is  the  conscious  efforts  of 
human  beings  to  draw  out  the  natures  of  other  human  beings  to  the  utmost 
perfection.  Thi.4  is  the  more  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  and  it  in  in  this  sense 
alone  that  we  shall  use  it.  Edncntion,  lK:in^  a  conscious  effort  to  effect  a  pui^ 
pose,  and  implying  the  application  of  means  to  an  end,  is  an  art.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  a  science  of  education,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  edu* 
cation  'w  itself  a  science,  but  that  it  is  based  on  a  science ;  that  a  set  of  laws 
which  it  is  the  business  of  a  science  to  discorer  can  be  used  in  the  work  of  eda- 
cation.  Now,  this  science  can  be  no  other  than  the  science  of  the  natures  which 
are  to  be  drawn  out ;  for  if  they  are  drawn  out  according  to  fixed  laws,  then  the 
educator  has  simply  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  these  laws.  In 
other  words,  physical  education  is  an  applied  psychology,  and  mental  education 
is  an  applied  psychology. 

We  seem  to  have  answered  the  first  question  in  thus  stating  the  case.  Almost 
ereiy  one  will  allow  that  physiology  is  a  science,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a 
science  of  physical  education.  And  perhaps  there  are  few'who  would  refuse  to 
psychology  the  same  title,  and  therefore  mental  education  has  also  a  science  to 
regulate  its  procedure. 

We  dismiss  from  our  notice  at  present  physiology,  and  confine  onrselTes  to 
psychology.  We  remark  in  regard  to  it,  that  we  only  appear  to  hare  answered 
the  question ;  for  psychology  may  be  a  science,  and  yet  not  form  a  basis  for 
the  art  of  education.  We  must  look  more  minutely  into  the  functions  of  a 
science. 

These  are,  generally  speaking,  two.  The  first  is  to  bring  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  science  is  oonoemed  into  groups,  until  the  highest  possible  unity 
be  reached.    Thus,  in  natural  history,  the  natural  historian  is  principally 

*]>r.  DoaialdMm If  Reetor of  tte  BI|^  Khool  of  SAnlnurgh,  and  tlM  Anthor  of  a  toIhum  «! 
Leetnrei  on  Xducatloii«l  ToplM,  dditwtil  batm  th*  PhiloMphieol  InttttatUm  ami  tb«  Higk 
Behool  Literuy  Aaaodstioa  ni  EdinlmiKb  In  1874.  Tlie  eonteots  of  th«  Tolomt  (p|»-  185)  ore 
I.  History  of  Bdncfttkm  la  Profldo.  II.  History  of  Sdneation  in  XorUad.  III.  Aim  oC 
Primary  Edocatlott.  IT.  Briotton  of  UalvwttlBi  to  tho  Wotkiag  Clswts.  T.  ThtSclHiMol 
Idaoatton. 
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employed  in  tFAcing  resemblanoes,  and  thus  gronping  the  Tarions  oqjects  of  his 
observation  into  classes.  Now  the  psychology  of  this  country  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  occupied  with  generalisations  of  this  nature.  The  rarious  kinds  of 
acts  of  the  mind  have  been  obserred,  and  they  have  been  grouped  together  under 
such  names  as  memory,  jqcfffiufnty  if^vning.  Tbey  have  been  supposed  to 
issue  from  separate  and  distinct  powers  of  the  mind.  And  even  when  the  sepa> 
rate  existence  of  these  powers  has  been  denied,  we  find  them  still  used  as  gene- 
ralisations under  such  terms  as  the  presentative,  oonsenrative,  reproductive, 
representative,  elaborative,  and  regalatiTe  iacullies.  Again,  the  great  effort  of 
piycboIegvi|9  Iwib  been  to  nscertain  what  have  been  caUed  the  laws  of  thought; 
but  by  the  l«wf  of  (hoggbt  they  do  not  mean  the  regular  and  fixed  activities  in 
which  the  mind  produces  thought,  but  the  highest  generalisations  of  all  the 
ivdividmil  product*  of  ^ioking.  Now  the^e  laws  never  c^n  bo  of  any  use  in 
education.  They  are  absolutely  barren  and  profitless ;  and  this  is  allowed  by 
pBofessed  metaphysicians.  *'  Supposing,"  says  Hansel,  "that  the  act  of  think- 
ing is  governed  by  general  laws  at  all  (and  that  it  is  so  is  manifest  firom  the 
inability  to  cpnoeive  absurdities),  such  laws  can  clearly  impart  nothing  in  the 
way  of  instruction  or  the  discovery  of  new  truths."  Accordingly,  the  piactir 
Od  educator  may  read  through  many  treatises  on  psychology,  and  he  will  find 
curious  discussions  of  insoluble  problems,  but  he  will  not  find  much  that  will 
Jbelp  him  in  his  work.  It  is,  we  imagine,  this  experience  which  has  led  some  t^ 
^eaj  that  ^herp  is  a  science  of  education  at  all. 

But  there  u  another  function  of  science,  and  if  we  find  psychological  science 
dischaige  it,  then  we  shall  certainly  have  i^  science  of  education.  This  function  of 
fcieneo  ^»  froiP  l^nown  and  ascertained  phenonenm  to  form  generalisations 
which  will  explain  and  account  for  other  phenomena.  Such  are,  fi>r  the  moe^ 
piist,  the  Uws  which  constitute  the  physioal  scienoes*  We  see  one  ol^ect  aStti^ 
l^other  in  a  particular  nmnner  once ;  we  notice  it  again  and  agftin,  and  still  it 
$fkcU  it  in  the  same  wuy ;  and  then  we  infer  that  the  cme  ol|^  will  alwaye 
»|lect  it  in  this  way.  Wo  become  fkcquaintcd  thus  iviUi  a  ccnsidemble 
number  of  particular  causes  and  effects ;  we  then  group  the  causes  and  eflfects, 
And  express  the  result  in  ^  general  law;  and  we  expect  that  this  general 
law  will  explain  to  ns  phenomena  of  which  we  have  no  direct  means  of  dis- 
covering the  cause.  Now,  if  we  could  get  •  science  of  mind  which  shonI4 
observe  phenomena,  causes  and  effects,  i^d  should  group  the^  ovn^es  into  gen^ 
nX  laws,  we  should  certainly  have  the  kind  of  laws  which  we  need.  The  pr^ 
vjous  generalisations  of  psychology  whjch  we  hftve  noticed  are  not  properly  laws 
at  all ;  they  regulate  nothing.  T|ioy  are  general  isatioos  not  of  the  activities  <4 
the  mind,  but  of  the  products.  Now,  however,  we  are  speaking  of  the  generally 
pations  of  the  activities.  And  we  ^sk,  Jb  9^  science  of  the  actiTities  of  mind  po** 
sible,  and  does  such  a  science  exist  1  The  answer,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be,  that 
such  a  science  pf  the  mind's  ^ctivitiw^must  be  possible,  If  wo  are  to  perceive 
law  anywhere,  it  muet  be  in  the  phenomeni^  of  mind,  We  allow  at  once  that 
such  phenomena  will  be  infinitely  more  complicated  than  those  of  matter ;  bnt 
this  complication  will  not  alter  the  fiwt  of  law.  If  a  man  has  1^  strong  desire 
tbr  gold  in  his  mind,  I  i|m  sore  that  th»t  desire  lor  gold  «w  be  accounted  far ; 
that  the  stiength  of  it  can  also  ho  aeeonnled  lor  by  the  pvevioas  activities  of  the 
nan's  mind.  Again,  if  a  man  is  entirdy  deficient  in  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
his  deficiency  must  be  explicable  through  the  previous  activities  of  his  mind.  In 
fact,  the  man's  mind,  in  its  present  state,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  origins) 
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powers  of  o^ind  gnuited  kim  ping  the  Adiritiit  diroii^  whicb  It  has  gone,  wh4t 
ever  mAj  have  been  Uie  a^nta  m  prodiiciiigp  theae  aettritiea. 

Thii  point,  then,  we  thiah^  mnit  be  eel  down  aa  seCtkd,  that  law  reigns  in  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  There  ia  the  Airdier  question.  Hare  these  laws  been  aatef- 
tained  ? .  Now,  we  allow  at  oaea  that  all  the  lawt  have  noe  been  ascertained ;  bat 
this  IS  mer^f  mjibk  ihac  the  seianee  has  nol  leadied  perfcctkn.  It  would  be 
laeh  to  say  that  aay  seieace  has  aniveA  al  tUa  sta^Cp  But  if  we  eaa  assert  that 
one  smgle  law  has  beea  diecoTered,  we  have  done  esu>iigh  to  show  that  a  found- 
atioB  for  the  scieaoe  has  been  IM ;  and  we  oan  scarealT  Miere  that  any  one 
will  go  so  finr  aa  to  eontr^ifct  satih  an  saseftkMi.  Oar  common  peythologiciA 
lextbooka  an  banm  eaongh  in  the  eaihibiliani  e#  lawv  of  aetMties,  hot  sHIl 
they  do  ooatam  some.  Tho  gsmwreHeatioa,  for  iaataaee,  with  ragaid  to  per- 
ception proper  and  sensation  proper,  that  they  am  alwa^a  fonnd  m  aa  hiyeiw 
ratio  to  each  other  m  the  degree  or  Hitfnsi^  of  their  eoostenos,  ia  a  law  thai 
regulates  the  actiyitioa  of  the  mind.  And  when  pajreholegj  enables  ne  to  deMv> 
ncine  what  it  is  which  prodnces  the  infeenaity  of  the  senaatkm  and  of  the  peioei^ 
tioB,  we  obtain  the  means  of  aethig  in  a  powwftil  asanBer  on  the  minda  of 
olhera.  This  the  new  psychology  of  Bedeka  does.  Again,  the  hrars  of  assod^ 
rtion,  though  in  the  oommoa  psychology  they  am  mixed  up  with  inoperati^ 
geneimlisationa,  are,  in  tha  mai«,  law*  of  Ao  miad'a  activity.  We  have  aoeh 
laws  scattered  over  moat  treatiaes  on  pey^ology.  We  have  them  bnwght  out 
more  prominently  in  the  wrhinga  of  Loeke^  and  in  those  of  the  Scotch  aehoo^ 
especially  Dugald  Stewart;  in  the  Fmndi  sehoof,  whe  h«T«woihed  eat  tha 
Scotch ;  and  still  mora  fully  and  satisfactorily  in  the  more  recent  worka  ^ 
Bain  and  Spencer,  of  Morell,  and  of  Fottlage»  Fichle,  and  othsr  af  the  Qen 
mans,  who  are  endeavoring  to  establisli  aa  an  Avopologieal  payAology.  But  aB 
these  schools  occupy  themaelvm  with  aubjecta  of  diseaasioa  which  are  pnm^ 
metaphysical ;  and  it  is  only  m  the*  works  of  Beneke  and  his  foHowera  timt 
metapl^sical  questions  and  inoperative  gpneinlimtiona  Are  entimly  discarded« 
except  in  so  far  as  psychology  has  to  aoeouit  for  the  rise  of  stteh  gencralisaeiaiia 
in  the  mind.  And  we  wish  to  draw  altsntioo  to  the  fact,  that  the  eflfort  to  vmn 
der  psychology  an  expeaitioii  of  the  lawa  which  ssgillate  the  aetivitiea  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  mera  genmalisatiaBs  of  its  psodubta,  was  oceaaioaed  by  si 
desire  to  make  these  laws  opeiative  ia  education  It  wm  principally  the  interQii 
which  Herbart  felt  in  education  that  led  him  to  his  psychological  investigaliona; 
and  Beneke's  laboa  had  tkeir  direction  giuva  both  by  the  jueeesms  aad  the  foil- 
urw  of  Herbart's  system.  It  is  also  principally  in  edaeailaQal  wotka  that  one  wilt 
find  the  facts,  and  many  ef  the  laws»  whi<Ji  oaght  to  have  th^  place  in  a  seism> 
tific  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

Either  education,  aa  an  art,  attempta  ita  work  at  haphazard,  or  ft  attempts  U 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptabili^  el  the  mmma  to  the  endf.  Now  it  is  plaiif 
that  education  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  a  mere  mstter  of 
chance.  And  if  it  ia  not»  it  cannot  aeeanplish  ita  end,  unlem  that  end  be  dd^ 
nitely  known.  And  that  end  caanot  be  known  bat  by  an  investigatioB  into  tlw 
activities  and  capabilities  of  the  mind.  Nor  can  it  find  suitable  means  to  its  end 
unless  it  know  what  effect  the  ageota  which  act  on  the  nrind  will  produce.  Botl 
die  nature  of  the  person  to  be  educated,  and  the  power  of  the  means  used  t» 
a£foct  that  nature  in  a  particular  way,  must  be  dearly  ascertained. 

All  this  will  be  allowed  by  tome,  aad  yet  a  negative  answw  given  to  onr  ques-- 
tk>n.  '*  It  is  true,"  they  will  say,  *'  that  the  teacher  should  know  human  natuxw 
in  the  concrete,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  he  should  study  the  science  of  the 
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phenomena  of  mind.  For  a  great  number  of  the  beat  teachefa  never  troubled 
thentselres  about  the  phenomena  of  hnman  natnre,  and  never  read  a  treatise  on 
psjchologj ;  bat,  gnided  bj  their  initmet  and  their  tact,  did  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  and  made  men  of  their  pupils.  Naj,  we*  are  not  sure  but  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hnman  mind  maj  render  a  teadier 
less  eflbctire  in  his  work  than  he  woold  hare  been  without  the  knowledge." 

There  is  some  show  of  truth  in  these  oljecdons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
man  who  derotes  himself  to  the  inrestigation  of  mental  law  assumes  for  the 
time  a  state  of  mind  adTerse  to  sneoesilul  teaching.  The  jnan  who  tries  to  dis- 
eorer  new  laws,  fixes  his  eye  on  the  similarities  which  present  themselrcs  in 
certain  activities  of  the  mind,  and  refuses  to  observe  lor  the  time  the  differences. 
And  then  after  he  has  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  for  which  he  is  seek- 
ing, his  mterest  in  the  individnal  phenomena  is  apt  to  cease,  and  he  contents 
himself  with  the  general  formula.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  keep  all  the  individual  phenomena  distinctly  before  his  eye.  In 
his  action  on  his  pupil,  he  must  leave  none  of  the  peculiarities  out  of  sight. 
Be  has  to  deal  with  a  complicated  series  of  individual  phenomena,  widely  differ- 
ing from  each  other.  And  therefore  his  state  of  mind  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  mental  laws.  We  aJlow  this.  But  we 
assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  Is  nothing  irreoonctlable  in  the  two  states. 
The  psychological  law  in  the  matter  is,  that  if  the  teacher  consciously  produce 
in  his  mind  both  states  with  equal  intensity,  he  will  be  equally  expert  in  both. 
If  he  practises  himself  in  turning  fWmi  the  one  state  to  the  other,  he  will  become 
orpert  in  the  operation.  And  he  may  thus  be  able  to  conjoin  both  modes  of 
thought,  without  the  one  interiering  with  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
not  called  in  a  special  manner  to  join  both.  He  is  supposed  at  particular  times 
to  have  studied  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  mind.  These  laws  are  in  his  mind, 
veady  to  be  summoned  to  the  explanation  of  peculiar  appearances  in  his 
pvpHs,  so  as  to  direct  him  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  his  business  in  his  class- 
loom  to  take  all  the  features  of  a  case  into  view ;  and  psychology  will  give  its 
aid,  after  he  has  made  this  particular  examination,  in  explaining  each  individual 
peculiarity*  and  showing  how  it  is  to  be  treated.  He  will  leave  the  discovery  of 
laws  to  another  place  and  time,  unless  these  laws  actually  force  themselves  on 
him,  as  they  sometimes  do.  His  main  object  will  be  to  apply  the  laws  that  have 
been  discovered. 

Again,  we  allow  that  there  have  been  many  good  teachers  who  have  known 
nothing  of  the  sdence  of  edacation,  as  it  is  given  by  philosophical  writers.  But 
when  we  analjrse  the  tact  which  directs  them,  we  find  it  to  be  a  kind  of  undevel- 
oped knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind— a  knowledge  which  the  educator  possesses, 
hot  to  which,  from  its  appearing  in  a  state  of  weakened  consciousness,  he  cannot 
give  expression.  An  instance  will  explain  what  we  mean.  A  teacher  resolves 
to  do  his  utmost  to  interest  every  member  of  his  class.  This  desire  grows  in 
intensity,  as  the  desire  is  repeated  day  after  day,  and  we  may  therefore  reckon  it 
as  a  powerful  motive.  To  fulfil  this  desire,  he  watches  each  individual  pupil, 
and  when  the  interest  of  any  pupil  flags,  he  does  the  rery  thing  that  will  attract 
that  pupil.  His  course  of  conduct  in  the  various  cases  will  be  different,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  the  one  object  he  has  in  all  is  to  interest  them,  and 
what  he  cares  about  especially  is  that  he  succeed  in  interesting  them.  After  he  has 
succeeded,  and  his  work  is  over,  we  go  to  him  and  ask  how  he  has  contrived  to 
attract  the  attention  of  pupils  so  diflbrent  from  each  other.   He  cannot  tell.    Nay, 
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very  likelj,  he  cannot  give  an  accnrate  accoont  of  what  efibrta  he  made  to  interest 
each  pnpil,  as  heaaw  him  flag.  Whj!  Because  the  intenaity  of  the  desire,  which  in 
all  cases  was  one  and  the  same,  daikened  or  diminished  his  eonsdonsness  of  the 
Tarioos  means  which  he  employed  for  the  pnrpose,  and  the  processes  of  thought 
through  which  his  mind  went  to  determine  these  means.  But  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  his  mind  did  go  through  processes ;  and  if  we  could  bring  these 
processes  into  clear  consciousness,  we  should  find  that  he  had  determined  his 
conduct  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  mind  which  he  had  at  some  time  or  other 
obsenred,  though  he  had  not  definitely  noted  them  down  as  such.  But  his  tact 
may  sometimes  fkil  him;  and  what  is  he  to  do  then?  MoreoTer,  he  cannot 
communicate  his  tact  to  another.  For  both  reasons,  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  him  to  possess  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  his  tact  would  then 
become  the  deliberate  and  tally  conscious  application  of  means  to  an  end. 

A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  is  then,  we  bdieve,  of  great  use  to 
the  educator.    We  shall  point  out  three  of  its  uses. 

First,  A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  can  direct  us  as  to  the  tight 
methods  of  education.  It  discusses  the  aims  and  ends  of  education,  and  the 
means  to  be  employed  ibracoomplishing  the  ends.  It  inquires  into  the  nature 
of  the  being  to  be  educated,  into  the  subjects  of  study  by  means  of  which  be  is 
to  be  educated,  and  into  the  qualifications  requisite  in  him  who  undertakes  the 
duty  of  educating.  A  good  method  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  careful  delibera- 
tion on  all  these  pomts.  The  science  of  education  widiin  these  last  fifty  years 
has  receiyed  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  A 
mighty  revolution  has  by  degrees  taken  place  in  our  modes  of  teaching,  and  is 
still  taking  place.  Look  bow  differently  infants  are  now  treated  from  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago ;  how  the  weakness  of  their  power  of  attention  is  taken 
into  account ;  how  their  pure  sensnousness  is  continually  appealed  to,  and  how 
every  efibrt  is  made  to  help  them  to  take  in  knowledge  with  pleasure,  instead  of 
its  being  crammed  into  them  with  a  rod  1  And  this  change  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  mind  of  the  infiint.  We  are  adapting  onr  modes  to  nature.  Great 
changes  have  taken  plaoe  also  in  onr  methods  of  teaching  geography,  modern 
and  ancient  languages,  and  in  almost  every  department  True  it  is  that,  in 
multitudes  of  schools,  the  most  perverse  methods  are  still  to  be  seen  in  use ;  bnt 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  becomes  general  among  our  teacherSy 
these  perverse  methods  will  vanish  entirely.  And  we  may  expect  that,  as  the 
science  of  education  becomes  more  and  more  studied,  improvements  will  take 
place  even  in  schoob  where  already  vast  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  law  that  the  human  being  must  make  his  intuitions  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  aoeuracy  before  he  can  have  representations ;  and  that 
he  must  do  the  same  with  his  representations  before  he  can  make  his  abstrac- 
tions. This  law  is  capable  of  endless  application,  in  geography,  in  history,  in 
mathematics,  in  theology ;  and  though  the  Uw  is  partially  recognised,  yet  we 
meet  everywhere  with  departures  ftom  it.  We  have  heard  of  teachers  who 
taught  geography  without  maps.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  the 
child  to  a  map  of  the  world  before  he  has  the  slighest  conception  of  the  siie  of 
his  own  county.  Again,  we  see  children  receiving  priaes  ibr  making  long 
chronological  tables  of  events  and  dates,  as  if  that  were  history,  before  they  had 
foundations  in  experience  to  help  them  to  realize  the  events  which  they  so  pain- 
fully record,  or  the  length  of  the  periods  which  their  figures  indicate.  And 
worst  of  all,  children  are  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  abstract  theological 
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pfopooitions  1iefo»  they  bare  the  power  of  abttnction  at  all,  or  before  thej  have 
filt  the  iQajestj  of  tbe  Divine  presence,  the  tendemees  of  the  Divine  vaucy,  and 
the  peace  that  ooniea  from  confidence  in  God.  Now  all  theie,  and  many  other, 
mistakes  would  be  avoidfid,  if  oor  teacbera  had  to  undertake  a  complete  atiidy 
of  the  laws  of  the  development  of  our  natnrs.  The  scieaee  of  education  is 
still,  comparatiTiely  speahiog,  in  its  iofiemcj- ;  and  we  cannot  predict  what  pos- 
sible discoveries  may  be  made.  There  is  nowheiu  sudi  an  anonnt  of  diange  pre* 
aenled  ia  phenonBena  as  in  those  of  the  mind.  The  infimt  cannot  distinguish 
at  first  one  object  from  another ;  he  cannot  speak,  he  caanot  wili ;  he  looks  like 
a  pnrriy  sensuous  animal.  Tet  he  emerges  from  this  state  into  a  oonscionsnesB 
of  the  outer  woild,  into  a  consciousness  of  himself.  6cientifie  psychology  haj 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  ateps  by  which  the  child  passes  from  tbe  unconscious 
to  tbe  conscious  state ;  and  in  this  investigation  has  laid  apeo,  the  principal  laws 
of  consciousness.  Throng  them  wo  know  how  to  bring  what  lies  unconsdonsly 
In  tbe  mind  to  a  state  of  consdousuess.  It  then  traces  the  gradual  appearance 
in  the  mind  of  representations  and  reasonings,  of  SBsthetic  and  religious  thought 
and  feeling,  the  formation  of  groups  of  desires,  the  excitement  of  feelings  and 
gtoups  of  feelings.  When  practical  edncaton  come  to  survey  their  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  have  thus  been  discovered,  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  idien  greater  improvements  shall  take  place  in  our 
educational  mediods  toau  any  that  have  hitherto  been  suggested.  "  Behind 
aduoation,"  says  Kant  ia  his  '  Pidagogik,'  **  lies  the  secret  of  thei  peribction  of 
human  nature.  From  tbe  present  time  onward  this  can  take  place.  For  now 
ft>r  the  fint  time  do  we  begin  to  judge  rightly,  and  ste  deaily  what  especially 
belongs  to  a  good  education.  It  is  delightful  to  lay  befom  ourselves  the  thought 
that  human  nature  will  ever  be  better  developed  through  education,  and  that 
education  will  be  brought  into  a  form  adapted  to  humanity.  This  opens  up  to 
xm  the  prospect  of  a  happier  race  of  men  in  tbe  future." 

Secondly,  A  study  of  the  science  of  education  will  enable  us  to  estimate  tha 
▼due  of  the  various  subjects  of  instmctum  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
There  is  nothing  to  idiich  men  are  mora  prone  than  oao^idedness  ;  but  one- 
sldodness  in  education  is  oflea  a  fatal  mistake.  There  is  indeed  great  difllcnity 
ia  apprising  the  educational  power  of  the  rarious  suijeets  which  are  to  ba 
taught.  For  die  activities  of  the  human  mind  are  the  most  complex  of  all 
aetivities.  To  render  representation  possible,  in  some  oases  thousands  of  intui- 
tions have  to  be  mode,  and  intaitioos  Mend  with  intuitious,  rapresentatkms  with 
fspresentations,  de»ires  with  desires,  and  leelings  with  feelings,  In  sudi  a  complex 
way  that  analysis  seesas  almost  Impossible.  Tet  there  is  no  reason  for  despair. 
The  phenomena  are  within  reach.  And  if  wa  patiently  observe,  we  may  be  aUe  to 
set  down  tbe  educative  power  of  any  sulgect  of  study.  Scientific  psydiology 
has  attempted  to  do  this,  and,  we  think,  with  oonsidersble  success.  And  the 
•ncoess  will  be  greater  and  mora  certain  in  proportion  to  the  accnraqr  of 
flttnre  observers.  How  valuable  tfiis  analysis  is  we  may  feel  in  some  raeasnro 
when  we  see  men  of  great  literary  power,  who  have  not  studied  the  science  of 
education  in  all  its  ramifioatiQQs,  differ  on  the  most  oidinaiy  subjects.  Becently 
three  of  our  Quarterly  Reviews  have  discussed  the  question  of  Classical  Educa- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  could  determine  what  place  classics  should  hold  in 
education.  Two  of  them  had  no  distinct  idea  wkkt  the  education  of  the  nine 
teentb  century  should  be,  and  the  one  that  proposed  a  change  set  forth  a  plan 
which  violates  some  fy^ndamental  laws  of  nind.    We  maintain  that  this  unceiw 
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tointy  does  not  exist ;  that  observation  and  a  stndj  of  the  laws  of  mind  furnish 
US  with  ample  means  for  determining  what  should  be  the  right  system  of  ednca* 
tion ;  and  that,  if  the  science  of  education  were  better  known  and  more  studied, 
we  should  attain  to  something  approaching  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Thirdly,  As  a  corollary  to  the  preceding,  but  a  very  important  one,  the  study 
of  the  science  of  education  enables  us  to  calculate  results,  and  is  often  the  only 
means  we  have  for  so  doing.  A  teacher,  for  instance,  exerts  a  constant  educa> 
tional  influence  for  four  or  flre  yean  on  a  pupil ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pupil's  edu- 
t^tioa  is  ovei'  he  disappears,  and  the  teacher  hears  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  him  for  long  periods.  It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  in  such  circumstances 
to  trace  the  results  of  his  exertions.  Then  education  is  eflidcted  not  by  one  or 
two  great  efforts,  but  hj  myriads  of  repeated  effort^  and  the  results  do  not 
show  themselves  immediately,  but  often  long  after  the  pupils  have  gone  into  the 
pursuits  of  active  life.  Examinations  indeed  may  test  to  what  extent  the  pupil 
has  retained  the  knowledge  that  was  put  into  him;  but  this  knowledge  is, 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  least  productive  of  true  manhood.  Though  we  may 
measaTe  the  reprodnctive  power  of  the  pupil  to  some  extent,  there  is  no  gange 
tfa*t  can  measttve  his  pixMlttetive  power^  his  self-aeHvity,  his  capahifity  to  fhink 
for  himself,  his  intellectual  individuality ;  and  all  these  are  th«  hi^est  aims  of 
an  intellectual  education.  Again,  there  is  no  method  of  determining  how  fikr 
a  teacher  has  been  successful  in  instilling  into  his  pupils  a  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  conscientiousness,  courage,  and  a  love  of  God  and  man.  These  in 
this  world  receive  no  special  marks  of  distinction.  They  are  not  necessarily 
crowned  by  wealth,  or  fkme,  or  honors.  The  man  may  pass  to  his  grave  pos- 
sessed of  the  noblest  qualities,  and  having  received  the  very  best  education, 
without  the  fact  being  known  but  to  a  few  intimate  acquaintances.  Again,  if  a 
ptipil  turn  out  well,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  his  success  to  his  teacher  alone,  as 
if  his  teacher  could  be  the  only  cause.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  thousands 
of  influences  acting  on  and  developing  in  some  direction  the  mind  of  every 
man ;  and  even  at  the  very  time  during  which  the  teacher  is  exerting  his  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  impossible  always  to  observe  the  effect  of  that  influence  in  a 
given  case.  How  much  more  complicated  does  the  calculation  become  at  a 
future  stage  t  The  boy  who  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  teacher  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  bring  out  all  his  powers  in  the  noblest  way  may  turn  out  a  wreck,  a 
yic^m  to  the  lowest  vices ;  and  the  boy  who  would  have  been  corrupted,  if  his 
teacher  could  have  done  it,  may  turn  out  upright,  honest,  brave,  and  intelligent 
We  have  chosen  extreme  cases,  but  they  are  possible,  for  the  influences  acting 
on  a  boy's  mind  fxt>m  other  quarters  may  entirely  overbalance  the  influence  of 
the  teacher.  How  then  are  teachers  to  calculate  the  result  f  By  the  careful 
observation  of  individual  cases,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  what  result  each 
process  of  instruction  or  action  U  calculated  to  produce,  we  may  determine 
definitely  what  onght  to  be  the  result  of  each  mode  of  action  and  instruction. 
The  total  result  of  a  teacher's  exertions  will  be  the  accumulated  results  of  all 
the  individual  exertions ;  and  if  he  can  thus  determine  in  each  case,  he  will 
feel  assured  that,  as  far  as  his  exertions  have  gone,  they  have  acted  in  really 
fsducating  the  boy.  Now  the  science  of  education  can,  by  a  most  careful  analy- 
sis, come  to  something  like  an  accurate  determination  of  the  effect  which  a 
particnlar  activity  may  pfodnee.  Its  special  work  is  to  record  cause  and  effect. 
The  continued  observations  of  scientific  psychologists  have  determined  certain 
fixed  sequences,  and  will  def  enntncr  more  of  these  sequences ;  and  the  teacher, 
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guided  hy  a  knowledge  of  these,  will  follow  one  coone,  and  aToid  another. 
Especially  in  doubtful  cases  will  he  be  glad  to  have  nKX>ane  to  this  psychologi- 
cal analysis ;  and,  in  £ic^  there  often  lies  for  him  no  other  coarse  than  either  to 
proceed  at  haphazard,  or  to  determine  the  matter  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
boy  he  has  to  act  on,  and  the  nature  of  the  tools  with  which  he  has  to  work. 

If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  is  a  science  of  edncation, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  that  science  is  of  great  use  to  the  educator,  the  practi* 
cal  conclusion  follows  that  all  teachers  should  study  this  science ;  and  another 
conclusion  follows  from  that,  that  all  teachers  should  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  studying  the  science.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  in  every  one 
of  our  universities  professorships  of  the  Science  of  Education.  The  teacher 
should  be  led  through  a  survey  of  the  whole  sphere  of  his  future  activity  by  a 
man  who  has  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  by 
which  mind  is  developed. 

THX  AIM  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PHIMABT  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  in  a  lecture  at  Edinburgh  on  the  aim  and  end  of  a  system 
of  primary  education  for  Scotland,  supported  by  local  and  genend  taacatioiiy 
remarks :    Three  alms  have  been  proposed. 

Education  for  a  Trait  or  to  get  a  Living, 

1.  The  first  is  that  the  working-man  should  be  trained  simply  for  his  trade. 
The  working  man  is  to  be  employed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  acting  on  the 
material  through  the  material.  And  to  fit  him  to  do  this  is  the  object  which  we 
should  have  in  giving  him  a  good  education.  Let  ns  look  at  this  aim  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  practically  and  theoretically.  We  shall  look  at  it  first  practic- 
ally. Here  is  a  boy  who  is  intended  to  be  a  shoemaker.  For  the  most  part  of 
his  life  he  18  to  be  employed  in  working  with  leather,  in  making  the  varioni 
parts  of  a  shoe.  Is  the  schooling  which  the  nation  is  to  help  in  providing 
simply  to  fit  him  for  making  these  various  parts  of  the  shoe  well  ?  Is  he  to 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  simply  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  up  accounts 
and  advertise  his  boots  ?  Looking  at  it  in  this  bald  form,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  such  aim  is  inadequate.  It  is  a  substantial  good  both  for  the  man  and  the 
community  that  he  should  have  a  trade,  and  that  he  should  be  a  skilled  woik- 
man ;  but  there  rise  up  two  doubt»— one  whether  the  school  is  the  place  where 
he  can  best  learn  skill  in  his  trade,  and  the  second,  whether  the  school  is  to  do 
no  more  than  fit  him  for  his  trade.  This  second  doubt  we  may  settle  at  once. 
The  trade  is  the  mere  means  by  which  the  man  is  to  live.  But  why  is  he  to 
Uve?  What  object  has  he  in  living?  He  dischaiges  so  much  of  the  duties  of 
his  life  in  helping  his  fellow-men  through  the  services  done  by  his  trade.  But 
he  is  fit  for  much  more  than  contributing  somewhat  to  the  material  comfort  or 
Inzory  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  himself  something  infinitely  higher  than  his 
trade.  He  has  wants  and  aspirations  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  satisfied 
by  daily  material  action,  and  therefore,  to  confine  our  training  to  fitting  him 
merely  to  be  a  tool  for  the  comfort  or  gratification  of  others  is  not  a  satisfactory 
object  on  which  to  spend  the  national  wealth. 

This  question  has  a  theoretical  side.  It  has  been  argued  by  one  of  our  pro- 
foundest  pscyhologists  that  those  branches  of  study  are  most  important  which 
are  most  necessary.  Now  the  possession  of  a  trade  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  workman  must  obtain  the  means  of  living,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  or 
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training  which  enables  a  man  to  reach  this  is  the  most  important.  There  is  a 
fallacy  here — a  fallacy  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  date.  There  is  nothing  more 
essential  for  our  living  than  that  we  should  be  able  to  convert  our  Tood  into 
blood.  Yet  we  require  no  education  to  do  this  most  important  act.  We  do  not 
require  to  know  how  the  process  takes  place.  We  do  not  require  to  think  about 
it  at  all.  It  is  a  very  important  operation  in  itself,  but  as  far  as  our  training 
goes  it  is  of  no  importance  at  all.  It  was  essentially  necessary  that  Milion 
should  breathe  while  he  was  writing  the  ParadUe  Lost.  He  need  not  have  written 
the  Paradise  Lost  at  all,  but  he  must  have  breathed  if  he  lived.  The  breathing 
was  an  absolutely  essential  operation — the  writing  of  Paradise  Lost  was  not. 
Yet  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  Milton's  breathing  was  a  grander 
work  than  his  writing  of  Paradise  Lost  t  The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  there  are 
certain  activities  which  arc  the  essential  conditions  of  all  our  higher  actions. 
These  activities  arc  for  the  most  part  involuntary,  but  some  of  them  are  within 
onr  power.  So  f^ir  as  they  are  in  our  power  we  are  bound  to  attend  to  them. 
But  they  need  little  or  no  training  for  the  fair  exercise  of  them ;  and  education 
comes  into  full  play  only  when  we  are  trying  to  awaken  the  full  swing  of  volun* 
taxy  activity  on  subjects  less  pressing  as  daily  necessities  for  mere  animal  life, 
but  really  essential  to  the  inner  and  higher  life  of  man.  Quintilian  has  stated 
the  matter  very  concisely  and  very  wisely — "  We  cannot  arrive  at  the  highest 
excellence  unless  by  starting  from  the  beginnings,  but  as  the  work  goes  on  those 
things  which  are  first  in  order  begin  to  be  least."  And  the  same  principle  is 
well  laid  down  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus — "  Now  we  know  that  those  things 
which  are  difficult  to  procure  are  not  necessaiy,  bat  that  those  things  which  are 
necessary  have  been  kindly  made  by  God  easy  to  obtain.  Wherefore  Democritus 
well  says  that  nature  and  teaching  are  similar,  and  we  have  given  the  reason 
concisely,  for  teaching  harmonises  man,  and  by  harmonizing  him  gives  him 
a. nature;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man  be  created  such,  or  be 
fashioned  into  such  a  bdng  through  time  and  instmction.  But  the  Lord  has 
given  both— one  by  creation,  the  other  by  the  renewal  and  re-creation  of  his 
covenant  Kow  that  which  is  advantageous  to  that  which  is  highest  is  rather  to 
be  chosen ;  but  the  miW  is  the  diief  thing  of  all." 

Education  /or  the  Citizenship, 

2.  The  second  aim  which  has  been  proposed  for  the  training  of  the  working- 
man  in  the  school  is  to  fit  him  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  This  is 
a  much  hifj^her  aim  than  the  preceding.  The  citizen  has  first  of  all  to  learn  to 
respect  and  observe  the  laws  of  his  country ;  he  is  to  have  a  deep  and  loyal  inter- 
est in  its  institutions  and  their  prosperity ;  he  is  to  exercise  his  right  of  assisting 
in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament,  and  through  his  right  he  becomes 
occupied  with  thoughts  as  to  what  is  best  and  wisest  to  do  in  regard  to  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is,  above  all,  deeply  concerned  with  the  relation 
between  employer  and  employed,  thn  hiws  of  trade,  and  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-workmen.  Now  our  two  questions  come  up  here-^Can  the  school  do  this 
for  the  workman  ?  and  docs  this  exhaust  the  aim  of  the  school  ?  I  answer  that 
the  school  can  do  much  towards  forming  the  right  citizen  if  this  aim  be  kept 
distinctly  in  view  in  the  arrangements ;  and  I  answer  to  the  second  question, 
that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  aim  of  the  school,  that  there  is  a  larger  and 
higher  aim,  of  which  this  forms  a  most  Important  part,  and  this  part  is  best 
accomplished,  not  by  looking  solely  to  itself,  but  by  having  always  in  view  the 
larger  and  higher  end. 
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Bdueatum  fir  ike  Highett  Deodopment. 

3.  Wliat  if  this  larger  and  higher  aim  1  It  is  to  make  the  pupil  as  pttfeet 
in  eyexy  direction  as  we  can ;  to  bring  out  Ids  nature  into  fbllest  actiyiQr  on  all 
sides;  to  develop  his  powers  in  an  equable  and  harmonious  completeness,  so 
for  as  time  and  drcnmstances  permit  This  is  the  work  of  education.  But 
tiiose  make  a  great  mistake  who  suppose  that  there  is  one  general  ideal  fbr  all 
mankind,  that  there  is  one  general  mould  into  which  all  the  individuals  can  be 
cast  Each  human  being  has  an  individuality  of  his  own ;  and  not  merely  is 
he  different  originally  in  power  (torn  others,  but  all  the  special  exercise  of  hit 
powers  is  limited  by  time  and  by  space.  The  child  who  goes  to  our  schools  la 
the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he  is  enveloped  by  all  the  peculiarities  of 
that  century  from  his  earliest  breath ;  he  cannot,  if  he  woold,  escape  from  the 
overpowering  influences  of  his  age.  And  then  he  is  the  native  and  inhabitant 
of  this  country,  he  derives  benefits  from  its  institutions,  he  moves  amidst  its 
people,  he  is  governed  by  its  laws,  he  is  by  birth  a  member  of  the  British  nadon. 
And  so  the  full  development  of  his  powers  as  a  human  being  can  take  place 
only  in  connection  with  the  present  age  and  his  present  country.  And  thus 
this  general  aim  includes  the  two  previous,  and  gives  a  higher  value  to  them. 
His  possession  of  a  trade  is  his  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  hia 
own  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  the  veiy  attempt  to  be  a  good  man  he  must 
be  a  good  citlxen.  His  training  towards  perfection  of  manhood  lies  through  A 
knowledge  and  dischaige  of  his  duties  as  a  workman  and  a  dtiaen. 

n.  First,  there  is  the  limitation  aa  to  time.  The  achool  hat  to  do  tti  w<ofk 
wHhitt  a  limited  time.  The  period  during  whidi  the  cUM  ia  to  be  at  aehod  ia» 
generally  speaking,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  Bat  fi^^ten  the  period 
for  school  edneation  is  much  less  tkaa  six  yeara.  Out  of  tkia  liautation  two 
diiBculties  arise.  The  first  la,  that  yon  can  edneaia  only  aaeonUng  to  the  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  one  fixed  and  firm  law  ia  that  ihere  ia  only  one  way  of  pregnai 
in  the  soul— only  from  the  oanerete  to  the  abatnet,  only  fnm  the  individnal  t» 
the  general,  only  from  the  known  to  the  mriUMiwn,  oaly  fton  the  aAMtion  which 
embraces  few  to  the  ailtBction  which  embraces  many ;  and  never  in  a  contraiy 
way.  Now  the  age  at  which  the  working  boy  is  instructed  does  not  admit  of 
the  highest  developments.  The  mind  is  not  strong  enough,  the  mind  has  not 
had  suffident  practice  nor  sufildent  experienceb 

And  yet  the  school  education  should,  as  fur  as  possible,  be  %  woole;  antf  thia 
is  our  second  difllculty.  The  process  of  forming  the  mind  and  of  evolving  its 
powers  is  a  slow  one.  It  is  not  done  in  a  day  or  a  week.  The  wise  educator 
has  to  calculate  a  long  course  of  training  and  disdpline  to  bring  his  pupils  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  But  a  stopping  short 
of  his  plans,  a  break  in  his  action,  or  rather  a  break  off  at  the  wrong  time,  may 
turn  all  his  efibrts  to  waste.  Eveiy  one  notices  the  absurdity  of  a  house  half 
bunt  Every  one  would  blame  a  doctor  ibr  leaving  off  before  the  patient  waa 
cured :  but  it  is  not  perceived  so  often  that  it  may  be  equally  fiital  for  the  real 
results  which  we  wish  to  gain  by  education  to  leave  the  tnuning  cut  short  in  the 
middle. 

S.  A  second  limitation  arises  from  the  fkct  that  the  school  is  but  one  of  the 
agents  in  education.  A  man  receives  his  education  from  every  posnble  source. 
He  is  drawn  out  by  the  external  world,  above  all  he  is  influenced  by  hit  own 


natare  and  impidMs,  and  maltftndes  of  men  are  aeting  spoil  him.  TIm  teacher  it 
Imt  one  of  these.  He  has  the  adraatage  of  coming  to  his  work  with  the  deliberate 
pnrpoee  of  erolvhig  the  powen  of  the  chfld ;  hot  he  maj  have  to  contend  with 
Opposing  influences  from  wfthont.  This  is  apecially  the  case  with  tlie  lowest 
class  of  children.  The  homes  of  these  children  are  aatagonistie  to  tme  edncation . 
The  lesson  of  the  school  is  often  undone  at  the  ftreside.  The  teacher  haa  a  con- 
tinnal  battle  to  fight 

a.    There  is  also  a  third  UmltatioB  in  the  meaai  wUeh  the  taacher  has  to 
employ. 

The  first  actiTitf  of  the  hmnaB  ndnA  is  on  theestema]  world.  Let  as  look  at 
it  in  this  its  first  derelopment.  An  external  oljeet,  eaj  a  trie,  is  helbrs  the  eje. 
What  takes  place?  The  mind  haa  some  senaatioa,  and  when  it  laaehes  con- 
sdonsness,  the  mind  penceiTes  a  certain  object  hefMe  il,  which  has  green  leaves 
and  branches  and  a  stem.  But  it  sot  merely  perceives.  It  ia  filled  with  admira- 
thm  of  the  beanty  of  the  tree ;  it  derives  pleasure  firom  gaang  at  it.  It  wonden 
at  its  siae,  it  feels  keen  delight  in  looking  at  the  grsannces  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
chaimed  with  the  symmetry  of  the  branches.  Bat  let  ns  tnppose  that  the  child 
goes  away  from  the  tree  the  impressiona  die  away— hi  Uuik  is  kft— and  the 
dhild  has  a  desire  to  fill  ap  the  blank,  to  see  the  tree  again  at  somofutare  period^ 
and  in  eonseqnence  of  this  desire  it  will  leave  its  home  at  a  proper  opportnni^ 
and  go  to  see  te  tree  onoe  more.  Here  vrs  have  the  thine  aspects  in  whidi 
otpecta  alfect  the  mind.  They  present  the  diUd  with  pereeptions  which  nltl- 
mately  become  the  amount  of  knowledge  wirfdi  he  possesses ;  they  give  rise  to 
IheHngs  or  emotions ;  and  they  awaken  dsBiiea  which  vHll  lead  to  action.  Them 
fhree,  then^representationfl  or  pereeptione,  Isdihga,  and  deslrea  or  conationa** 
are  the  three  directions  which  the  haman  mind  may  take.  Bat  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  onr  separation  ofthem  from  one  another  is  the  nsnit  of  an  ualytie 
process  on  oar  part,  and  that  they  are  never  really  separated.  There  can  be  no 
perception  whidi  has  not  a  certain  amonnt  of  Min^^  and  conation  connected 
witibi  it,  and  every  Ibeling  and  conation  auiy  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  the 
thape  of  a  perception  or  propositioB.  Bat  the  preponderanoe  of  the  elements 
may  vaxy  exceedingly.  At  one  time  we  may  have  a  strong  desire,  with  te 
representation  almost  entirely  ohseared.  I  see  a  beantiAil  ihce  for  the  first  time^ 
and  X  am  so  lost  in  the  charm  whidi  it  ezerdses  over  me  tliat  I  cannot  tell  one 
single  feature  in  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  beantifol.  I  have  acquired  such 
an  intense  desire  for  some  particular  object,  that  I  forget  altogether  to  think  of 
the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  consequences  of  my  conduct.  I  am  so  satisfied 
with  the  perception  of  a  particular  olject,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  pleasure 
I  fed  in  the  perception,  and  have  almost  no  desire  to  recur  to  the  sutject  after  I 
have  once  thoroughly  examined  it. 

l^ow  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  bring  fully  out  these  three  activities  of 
the  mind.  Every  object  is  adapted  to  produce  certain  perceptions,  certain  emo. 
tions,  and  certain  desires.  And  when  the  mind  is  so  tndned  as  to  receive  the^ 
aright,  it  is  in  a  healthy  state.  In  the  case  of  perceptions,  ft  takes  dear  and 
accurate  note  of  the  objects;  it  detects  similarities,  it  unites  them  into  gnmpa, 
and  gradually  rises  in  this  way  from  the  individual  and  concrete  to  the  highest 
and  moat  abstract  generalizations.  In  the  case  of  the  feelings,  it  learns  to  lora 
tiiose  objects  that  are  truly  lovable,  to  admire  those  that  are  really  admirable,  to 
detest  what  we  are  intended  to  detest,  and  it  puts  a  vahie  upon  the  variona 
objects ;  it  feels  this  actk>n  to  be  higher  and  nobler  than  that  other,  this  good  to 
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be  a  graator  good  Umh  thii  other.  And  fix>m  doing  thii  in  particQlar  cases  it 
rifles  to  tlie  lore  of  groaps  of  simiUr  loreble  objects,  eaqMnding  as  it  is  developed ; 
mnd  then  it  sets  its  desire  on  what  is  really  desirable,  and  tries  to  attain  it.  And 
ftom  these  eflforts  in  indiyidual  cases  it  rises  to  Uxge  general  aims  and  long-oon* 
tinned  pursuits  in  one  direction. 

We  have  thus  three  regions  of  culture  for  the  human  soul — the  culture  of  the 
intellect,  the  culture  of  the  feelings,  and  the  culture  of  the  practical  powers  of 
the  souL  The  culture  of  the  last  two  leads  to  what  is  called  character;  and 
this,  I  need  not  say,  is  of  primaiy  importance,  for  it  is  the  end  which  the  nation 
as  well  as  the  individnal  ought  to  seek  in  its  efforts  to  educate  the  rising  genera, 
tion.  But  it  is  in  this  Teijr  field  that  the  difficulty  presents  itself.  Let  me  illus. 
tiate  it  by  an  example.  I  take  A,  B,  and  C,  to  look  at  a  picture  in  our  If  ational 
Gallery.  Now  I  can  tdl  positirely  what  the  three  will  perceiTe.  They  will  all 
agree  in  stating  that  th^  saw  certain  colors,  certain  forms,  certain  groupings 
of  the  personages.  But  I  can  form  no  sure  idea  of  what  each  felt  and  eadi 
desired  on  seeing  the  picture.  A's  mind  may  be  clouded  by  preyious  distress, 
and  so  he  is  displeased  with  the  picture;  he  does  not  like  the  principal  figure; 
he  thinks  the  coloring  too  bright,  the  whole  appears  to  him  as  a  daub.  B 
admires  the  courage  expressed  in  the  fieioe  of  the  principal  figure;  he  lores  the 
man,  but  he  hates  the  black  scoundrel  who  is  cringing  before  him.  C  is  vexed 
that  the  picture  is  so  badly  framed ;  the  frame  might  have  been  made  to  suit, 
those  of  the  other  pictures.  And  so  we  might  vary  their  emotions  endlessly.  It. 
is  the  same  with  the  desires.  A  would  like  to  paint  such  a  picture;  B  would 
like  to  buy  it;  C  would  like  to  know  the  artist ;  and  so  on.  This  iUustratioa 
brings  before  you  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  the  feelings  and  desires  we  are 
often  working  in  the  dark ;  that,  in  other  words,  we  cannot  teadi  people  to  foel 
in  a  particular  way  and  to  have  particular  desires ;  that  the  word  applies  only 
to  the  perceptions,  to  stating  what  we  see,  to  giving  information.  And  hence  a 
distinction  has  been  laid  down  between  efforts  made  to  draw  out  the  whole  of 
human  nature  and  efforts  made  to  draw  out  the  intellectual  powers.  The  one 
has  been  called  education,  the  other  instruction.  The  distinction  is  an  import 
ant  one,  and  it  is  well  to  notice  it.  The  teacher  has  instruction  for  his  principal 
work.  It  is  mainly  through  instruction  that  he  is  to  educate,  and  hence  his 
action  on  the  child's  mind  is  to  a  certain  extent  contracted  and  rendered  uncertain. 


What  Om  Primary  Teacher  Can  Do, 

1.  •  First,  then,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  teacher's  activity  in  what  is  tech- 
nically called  discipline.  The  achotA  is  a  little  community ;  a  miniature  to  some 
extent  of  the  great  body  called  the  State,  of  which  the  young  child  is  one  day  to 
be  an  active  member.  In  this  little  community  he  may  be  disciplined  into  habits 
of  punctuality,  of  regular  and  steady  work,  of  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to' 
it,  and  even  into  love  for  his  fellow-pupil,  and  affection  for  his  master.  Under 
this  department  of  discipline,  which  is  a  necessaiy  portion  of  a  teacher's  duty, 
much  may  be  done  to  form  character,  and  fit  the  child  for  doing  his  duty  well  as 
a  member  of  the  State. 

8.  Secondly,  the  instruction  which  is  given  may  be  applied  at  eveiy  step  to 
the  educating  of  his  whole  nature.  Instruction  has  been  divided  into  two 
classes — educating  and  non-educating.  There  is  a  kind  of  teaching  which  fkils 
to  aiiect  the  emotional  and  practical  nature  in  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
taught  should  affect  i^  and  the  consequence  ii  that  the  child  is  not  only  not  the  bet* 
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ter  of  it,  but  he  may  be  much  the  worse  of  It  He  may  be  taught  subjects  which 
would  naturally  appeal  to  his  emotional  nature  in  such  a  way  that  no  emotion 
is  rottS4xl,  and  the  blank  which  is  thus  created  is  really  a  moral  penreiBion. 
Henco  the  immense  importance  of  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  educative  ?  This  inquiry  has  been  made  with  the  utmost  care  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  principles  may  be  regarded  as  clearly  ascertained.  I  haTe 
before  me  three  works  on  this  subject,  published  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years :  Dr.  Ztller  on  Educating  Inatructum;  Dr.  Roth  on  GymnaM,  Pcedagoffik; 
Dr.  Schroder  on  the  Doctrine  ef  EdueaiiM  ami  Inatruetion  fir  Gymmuim  amd 
Realichukn,  All  these  treat  minutely  of  how  instruction  may  educate,  and  they 
are  merely  specimens  of  a  large  number  of  books  whidi  deal  with  this  most  im- 
portant subject 

CMaraefensties  9f  Educative  Insiruetim. 

1.  It  proceeds  ftom  individuals  to  groups.  It  is  not  a  mere  accidental  tak* 
Ing  up  of  subjects.  But  the  teacher  produces  an  impression  one  day  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a  stronger  next  day,  until  out  of  the  many,  the  pupil, 
through  his  own  power,  will  come  to  make  a  unity.  This  is  a  natural  procees 
in  the  mind.  If  a  child  sees  a  tree  one  day,  and  another  another,  and  a  third  a 
third,  he  soon  comes  to  form  some  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  what  a  tree  is.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  define  it,  yet  he  has  made  an  induction  of  his  own.  And  so 
in  regard  to  a  certain  set  of  actions.  Ho  knows  that  this  one  is  beneficial,  and 
another  and  another;  and  he  soon  comes  to  select  that  which  is  really  beneficial 
in  the  various  actions ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  define  it,  he  knows  it, 
and  in  coming  to  this  knowledge  hw  mind  is  in  full  activity. 

2.  Educative  instruction  invaifably  awakens  interest  If  it  does  not  do  this, 
it  is  so  far  a  failure.  And  it  awakens  this  interest  through  its  stining  up  the 
feelings  and  desires. 

The  Outer  Wadd^TU  Inner  World. 

Now  the  subjects  by  which  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be  educated  are  tw<^- 
thfi  outer  world  or  nature,  and  the  inner  world  or  the  experience  of  human 
nature.  The  outer  world  furnishes  us  with  materials  which  in  their  highest 
developments  become  the  physical  sciences.  Are  they  suitable  to  the  young 
child  of  the  working  classes  1  Unquestionably,  if  they  are  presented  in  a  proper 
way,  and  in  proper  measure.  It  would  be  absurd  to  teach  a  child  astronomy,  or 
geology,  or  botany,  or  aoology,  chemistry,  or  natural  philosophy.  The  compre- 
hension of  any  of  these  as  a  science  in  a  scientific  way  is  the  work  only  of  a  veiy 
mature  mind.  A  continuous  survey  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  any  one  sci- 
ence, and  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  making  scientific  investigations,  are 
impossibilities  for  any  but  minds  of  considerable  maturity  and  culture.  But 
th^  sciences  supply  endless  materials  for  arousing  and  sustaining  the  interest 
of  children.  Only  the  foots  themselveB  must  be  presented— not  mere  accounts 
of  them.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  see,  and  similar  facts  must  be  presented, 
until  the  child,  by  his  own  powers,  sees  the  similarity.  Instances  of  laws  must 
be  presented  in  sufficient  number  antO  the  child  gains  for  himself  a  knowledge  of 
the  law.  It  is  here  that  we  are  apt  to  make  a  great  mistake,  and  give  instruction 
which  is  not  edncattve.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  search  out  and  discover. 
An  abstract  statement  is  yalueless  to  him,  if  he  has  not  personal  experience  of 
the  facts  from  which  the  abstract  proposition  has  been  made ;  and  the  abstract 
proposition  will  remain  mere  words  for  him  until  he  has  realised  it  throngh 
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indiTidaal  inftmeM  and  actual  docoMBBcea.  And  h  Mama  to  ma  that  &  teacher 
aboaldy  in  Imjiag  oat  hia  jplaaa,  andwror  to  iatereat  tba  duld  in  all  the  physical 
aeieBeea»iofiu'«aliiaMiid«inadnitafiti  Eraiy  aTanna  to  knofirledge  should 
be  opanad  np.  It  is  not  mvltipllcilj  of  knowiodga  that  ia  to  ha  giTcn— it  is  miil> 
tipUd^of  mtenat;  and  if  tbia  ia  aoaomplialwd,  the  ckfld'a  tnintnc^iA  repaid 
to  the  oater  irarld,  is  aeeompliahad.  TIka  wa  hara  tfia  abatract  of  the  external 
world  ia  arithawtiB  and  MaAenaOicB,  of  vhkh  I  shall  apeak  afterwards. 

Tiiakaerworid  the  world  of  hnaiatt  aiyarieaca  ia  the  main  satjaet  of  the 
afaiid'a  hsatraolioB.  The  deads,  aima^  hopes,  aftctioaa  of  nan ;  theae  are  whal 
wiU  coaeem  hhn  all  his  liik    We  any  divide  this  instroctMUi  iato  three  parts. 

1.  The  traiaiof  of  the  iaiaUect-*tlia  grviog  aoeoncsr  and  diatinctaeas  to  hia 
notiona — and  from  this  enabling  him  to  reason  correctly.  This  work  is  accom- 
plished prindpallj  throagh  huigai^ge.  The  bey  whoee  edaeation  ends  at  twdre 
maat  be  content  with  a  knowfed^a  eady  of  hia  own  laagnagOt  la  learning  it  he 
ahenld  at  eretj  step  be  waiia^  pregwas  in  real  knowledfe.  Be  shoald  always 
lean  the  thing  with  the  word.  JjidmachcoaldbedoQehaelogiTehansoma* 
tttaig  like  a  tme  idiea  of  what  ia  aiaaat  by  many  of  the  tarma  which  are  modi 
aaedy  hot  often  litda  nBdasataod->«Mh  as  order,  JMtioe^  tmih,  rel^ion.  Tho 
Meaning  of  theae  he  maat  leadi  throagh  eanosate  esamplaa^jaataa  in  the  case  of 
flto  physical  adencok 

S.  There  are  the  TadenacrallByifl  amy  80  call  them,  which  are  to  be  learned 
by  praetita  waJlag,  writing,  ahigiog,  drawiag.  Theae  are  mechaaical,  and 
hare  litde  edooatire  pow<sr  In  thflamelTsa;  hoi  they  may  be  of  great  importance 


3k  Thea  thsre  are  the  TaiioaB  gmapawiidi  <att  moreorlsaainflaencethe 
diaiaeMr,  as  wall  aa  eidtlTata  the  JateJlari,  whea  the  extifaid  and  internal 
combine. 

(1.)  Geogmphy.  Thia  anljeat  maj  be  made  powecfiilly  educatire.  The 
child  of  the  workmaa  can  leam  well  only  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire ; 
bat  in  learning  it  he  might  become  impressed  with  many  deeply  important 
tmtha.  If,  while  he  is  led  over  the  ooontry,  he  b  brought  to  think  of  the  ilad 
and  fan  of  towna,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  manalhctnref,  of  the  seorela  ef 
gnccess  and  failore,  and  the  inHnence  of  site  npon  inen  and  dtiea,  hia  charaelar 
might  be  yaatly  improyed,  and  his  interest  atroogly  aiooaed.  Onljr,  again,  wt 
most  give  the  concrete  not  the  abatract,  the  parCicnlar  not  the  generel.  A  AdDr, 
impartial,  and  full  narratire  of  the  efieeta  of  atrikea  vpon  paiticvlar  tradea  m 
establishments  would  be  woith  cartloads  of  politico-economical  expoaitiew  ta  a 
child.  We  have  to  produce  Impres^ons,  not  to  insist  npon  the  laws.  The  lawi 
will  arise  with  operatire  power  oat  of  the  impressfona-^ha  imprssslona  wiH 
never  be  got  out  of  the  statement  or  exposltiott  of  the  aftstnet  laws. 

In  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  the  child  might  be  tai^ht 
much  in  regard  to  the  government  and  instftutiona  of  the  oodntry—always  in 
the  concrete — ^with  much  good  to  hia  mind  and  benefit  to  hknaelf  and  the  com^ 
manity. 

(2.)    History.    Here,  again,  we  have  to  give  die  fhll  concrete  and  partioalair. 

It  is  in  the  particular  actions  of  men,  either  directly  observed  by  the  child,  or 
related  by  those  who  have  observed  them,  that  the  child  wiH  Ibrm  hia  mond 
standard.  And  so,  at  this  stage,  hiatory  must  take  the  form  of  ralnate  biography. 
And  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  in  this  way  there  might  be  laid  ont  a  ooofse  of 
snch  instruction  likdy  to  produce  a  profound  moral  eflbct  on  the  child. 
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The  child  most  also  learn  the  history  of  his  own  oountiy.  But  this  ihcrald  he 
written  or  told  directly  with  a  purpose— always  tnithfally,  hat  still  with  an 
aim.  Could  not  a  child  be  taught  to  feel  the  raloe  of  tolenaion,  the  ralne  of 
indnstry,  the  valne  of  conscience,  the  ralne  of  obedience,  the  yalne  of  earnest 
religious  conyiction,  and  reoeire  other  such  impressions,  firom  many  accumulated 
examples  taken  frem  British  hbeorj? 

And,  anally,  tlMva  b  tfia  teaching  of  rdtgioo.  This  is,  of  all  subjects,  ihe 
nwBt  inipoiUBl,.atid  yet  it  k  one  to  the  methods  of  whiobr  almeet  no  considem- 
tion  is  given.  What  is  tsndihig  leligion  t  It  is  teaohing  men  to  love  God  with 
all  tbeir  htaft,  and  thsiv  neighbor  as  themfltlyes.  All  Migious  teaching  fails  if 
we  do  not  awaken  love.  It  is  not  knowledge  that  is  the  aim ;  and  all  instruction 
that  does  not  diiecily  tend  to  bring  Into  actkm  love  towards  God  and  man  is 
•tstply  nseless  nay»  it  ia  wofse  than  nsekns,  it  is  obetmctiTe.  This  is  too  wide 
a  solyect  to  discuss  bert^  bat  I  shall  qnete  two  passages  from  Dr.  Roth's  book 
on  GpnunM  Pmdapgik,  wUdi  will  show  how  leligiotts  instruction  may  bo 
nnedncatiTe,  tiUU  is,  net  piodace  isliglon.  **  Those  teaehen  who  handle  the 
•ttlject  in  a  systematie  order,**  he  says,  **cntionnige  dieir  sdiolars  to  make  syllo- 
giluns.  'All  men  am  sinners.  I  am  a  man ;  theroibre  I  am  a  sinner.'  Now  if 
the  scholar  thinks  even  so  flur,  will  he  be  awakened  thereby  to  a  longing  fbr  the 
ibfgiveness  of  his  sinsi  Jnst  as  little  as  if  you  were  to  tiy  to  persuade  a  sick 
man,  who  has  no  desi»  to  eat,  that  he  is  hnngiy.  Far  more  likely  the  schofaur, 
who  has  been  faronglit  to  make  the  syllogism,  will  be  set  at  test  in  regard  to  his 
«Wn  sinfiilaess  by  the  thoaght  of  tiie  universality  of  sin."  ^'Assuredly  at  the 
eaBaminationsnade  bjonr  yovdis  at  tbeir  departure  fbr  the  nniversi^,  they  show 
ao  mndi  theologisal  learning,  such  deep  glances  into  the  secfets  of  the  kingdom 
«f  God,  so  thorough  an  eeqnaintanee  with  the  Scripture,  that  I  look  back  with 
shame  on  my  youth ;  but  yet  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  immor- 
tality of  their  own  aoni,  is  a  nuitter  of  die  ntnost  indiffbrence  to  them.  We 
ean  see  nothing  ef  a  fktm  permanenl  diieetion  of  the  heart  to  God ;  of  a  consdons 
morality  of  the  heart  based  upon  prineiples." 

GOOD  TBAcnnns  avd  ifiss  iirswcxosfl. 

That  instruction  may  bringoot  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  and  form  eba» 
acter  as  well  as  tmin  the  intellectual  (acuities^  the  sehoolmastor  must  be 
a  man  of  considerable  caltor^  possessed  of  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
especially  young  human  natnn^  w^  acquainted  with  the  beet  methods  of  train* 
ing,  and  having  a  high  aim  for  his  own  life  and  a  noUe  moal  tone  in  his  own 
conduct.  For  here  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  instmction  that  is  of  conaeguenee 
so  much  as  the  quality^  provided  it  be  varied  enough;  it  is  not  the  amount  ef 
information  given,  but  the  interest  exdted ;  not  the  truths  mechanically  eon- 
yeyed,  but  the  Hving  and  abiding  Unpressionfl  produced  on  the  soul*  The  teacher 
has  really  a  cure  of  souls  committed  to  him*  Once  find  the  right  man,  and  he 
must  be  trusted  fn  f  he  discharge  ef  his  duty.  He  nrast  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  ways  and  means  within  certain  limita;  he  must  study  tbs  individuality  of 
each  pupil,  and  yary  his  mode  of  action  accordingly ;  and  he  must  have  nothing 
to  distract  him  from  the  great  aim  which  must  guide  all  his  activity.  Along 
with  the  good  teacher  we  must  have  good  inapectars,  men  of  larger  experience, 
of  still  greater  culture  and  reach  of  thought.  These  should  not  watch  over  the 
teachers  as  if  they  were  suspected  characten;  bnt  they  should  be  able  to  advise 
them  ia  difllenlt  oases,  set  them  ri^  when  they  pursue  wrong  methods,  encour- 
age them  when  thqr  may  defend,  and  help  them  in  every  way  to  carry  out  the 
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trne  end  of  their  Toattion.  With  sach  a  hodj  of  teachers  and  inApectors,  the 
Khool  might  do  arast  deal,  in  fact  could  not  help  doing  a  rast  deal,  to  diminish 
the  crime  of  the  coQntr3r,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  make  the 
country  better,  and  wiser,  and  happier. 

TBB  XBQUISITBS  OF  THE  &BTI8SD  CODB  IITSOTVICIBVT. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  is  not  toached  in  the  Beqairemente  of  the  Code^ 
which  only  reaches  certain  results  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which 
may  he  acquired  witfaovt  any  edUcatiTe  inflnenee.  The  learning  to  read  and  the 
learning  to  write  are  mechanical  operations.  In  learning  to  read  the  child  is 
engaged  simply  in  connecting  an  outward  risible  sign  with  a  certain  sound.  In 
learning  to  write  he  is  learning  to  indicate  certain  sounds  by  risible  signs.  The 
whole  activity  is  external.  Aa  fltr  as  the  Rerised  Code  is  concerned,  the  child 
need  not  understand  a  aingle  word  of  what  he  reads  or  writes.  The  only  educar 
tire  power  which  the  operation  possesses  arises  from  a  defect  in  our  language. 
Our  aigna  are  variable.  The  same  sound  may  be  indicated  by  different  symbols ; 
and  sometimes  the  same  sounds  represent  diiferent  thoughts,  and  are  expressed 
by  different  symbol^  in  which  case  the  child  must  leam  the  meaning  to  be  able 
to  give  the  symbols.  But  in  all  other  cases  the  process  is  meehanical.  "  The 
appropriation  of  the  language  itself,  as  such,"  says  Beneke,  "having  refansnce 
only  to  the  external,  produces  immediately  and  by  itself  no  mental  gain."  And 
this  is  repeated  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  methods  and  object  of  education* 

There  is  a  little  more  educative  power  in  arithmetic,  yet  it  is  small.  Arith- 
metic furnishes  the  pupil  with  models  of  deamess,  precision,  and  certainty;  but 
the  ideas  contained  in  it  are  few.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  arithmetic  is  a  mere  ex- 
pansion of  one  and  one  make  two,  and  one  from  two  is  one.  That  is  all  the 
idea  that  is  in  it. 

But  reading  and  writing  might  be  so  taaght  as  to  be  educative.  If,  as  should 
always  be  the  case,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  taught  with  special  appli* 
cation  and  reference  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  acquired,  vast  spiritual  benefit 
might  be  got.  But  here  comes  in  the  Revised  Code,  and  presents  a  factitious 
end  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  one  thing  he  is  to  do  is  to  make  pupils  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  and  the  one  end  proposed  for  him  is  a  certain  amount  of  pay. 
Drive  his  pupils  into  the  standards  anyhow,  irrespective  of  the  full  training  of 
the  mind,  and  Government  will  be  satisfied.  But  what  will  be  the  result  1  The 
interest  in  knowledge  is  destroyed,  the  individuality  is  neglected,  the  moral  tone 
is  overlooked,  and  the  one  power  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  urged  on  by 
force,  and  accomplished  mechanically,  will  very  likely  soon  pass  into  disuse  in 
many  cases,  and  be  lost,  or  be  employed  for  the  lowest  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  distributing  the  public  money  in  Scotland 
ought  to  be  totally  different.  A  minimum  income  should  be  fixed  for  all  teachers, 
ample  enough  to  get  good  men.  Where  the  local  rates,  say  at  twopence  per 
pound,  and  the  fees,  are  sufficient  to  proride  this  income,  the  Goremment  should 
give  no  aid  directly  to  the  school.  But  when  a  parish  is  poor,  the  income  of  the 
teacher  should  in  all  cases  be  made  up  by  Goremment  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
Goremment  would  thus  step  in  where  aid  is  really  needed.  Goremment  should 
also  pay  all  the  inspectors,  and  any  other  general  expenses. 

RIOBBB  SALAJUBS  AXD  TBAIBIRO    XUST  OO  TOOBTHBB. 

You  cannot  get  men  in  an  instant  to  become  teachers.  Ton  must  begin  with 
tjiem  at  an  early  age;  if  a  boy  does  not  see  his  way  before  him  for  a  professioii 
iu  this  direction,  he  will  not  train  for  it. 
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BHD  AND  UXAJn  OF  TBAOHOra 

In  OTganiziDg  a  National  System  of  Education,  and  pfOTiding 
gaarantees  for  its  efficiency,  we  are  inevitably  tempted  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  education  to  the  limits  within  which  our  testa  are  avwla- 
ble.  The  examination  test  is  (bi  from  being  a  complete  test  of 
educational  results.  Yet  it  is  upon  this  we  are  constrained  mainly 
to  rely  when  we  woald  take  measures  to  secure  a  high  standard  of 
teaching.  Consequently,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  preparation  br 
the  profession,  the  young  teacher  has  abundant  inducement  to  think 
that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  acquiresi 
and  the  amount  he  afterward  communicates.  The  course  of  prepar- 
atory study  favors  this  view.  The  fixed  curriculum,  the  uniform 
examinations,  the  standards  of  excellence,  the  certificates  of  firsts 
second,  and  third  class,  intended  to  indicate  professional  rank— all 
of  them  quite  essential,  every  one  will  allow-— tend  to  enconrage  the 
conviction  that  education  is  concerned  only  with  knowledge.  The 
eertificated  teacher  has  the  requisite  amount  of  instruction,  and  ia 
by  inference  a  competent  instructor.  He  has  attained  what  is  essen- 
tial for  professional  engagement.  Teachers  need  to  goard  them- 
selves against  this  narrowing  of  their  professional  ums,  and  dwarfing 
of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

Even  if  the  end  of  teaching  be  restricted  to  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  it  is  plain  that  the  possession  of  so  much  information 
is  not  the  only  requirement  for  instructing  others.  Knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography,  history,  and  modem  Unguages  does  not  con- 
stitute any  one  a  professional  educator.  While  yet  on  the  benches 
of  the  students*  class-room,  the  candidates  for  office  are  constantly 
led  to  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  teaching  power.  They 
find  a  difference  among  instructors.    It  is  not  always  the  man  who 


*  On  Tkukbtf:  ilt  Ai^  mtd  Memu.  By  Haary  CaiAtnMod,  LLIK  Vnhmm  of  IfomI 
PhikNoHiy  io  Uio  Univmltj  of  Kdinbvrgh.  wad  ChainiM  oftte  Bdinba^  BAmA  Bcul 
Edinborgh :  1874.  144  p. 
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knows  most  who  proves  himself  the  best  instructor.  The  beginner 
in  teaching  needs  to  carry  with  him  the  recollection  of  this  differ- 
ence. When  he  passes  from  the  students'  bench  to  the  position  of 
command  on  the  floor  of  the  class-room,  he  obtains  fresh  evidence 
every  day  that  mach  more  is  wanted  there,  than  is  implied  in  draw- 
ing upon  his  stores  of  information.  The  test  of  practice  brings  oat 
what  written  examinations  had  not  previously  discovered,  but  had 
rather  obscnred.  New  demands  come  with  the  practical  work  of 
teaching.  He  must  be  his  own  teacher  in  the  art  of  teaching,  while 
he  is  engaged  in  the  practice.  Even  by  his  failures,  as  well  as  by 
sach  success  as  he  is  able  to  command  at  first,  he  must  learn  to  rise 
to  higher  success. 

The  learning  to  which  I  refer  is  something  very  different  from  the 
continued  study  of  books.  Such  study  will  secure  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge and  a  higher  culture,  but  the  learning  which  u  even  more 
needful  for  the  teacher  is  to  be  gathered  by  practice  in  teaching 
under  carefully  maintained  aelf-observation.  He  who  would  succeed 
as  a  teacher  must  be  a  censor  over  his  own  practice.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  interested  and  observant  as  to  his  own  snccess.  As  Dr. 
Arnold  admirably  said,  when  inquiring  about  a  master,  *  I  prefer 
activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship,  for 
the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.' 

Further,  however,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  communication 
of  information  is  not  the  sole  end  of  teaching.  A  simple  test  may 
satisfy  any  one  that  a  higher  task  has  been  by  common  consent  as- 
signed to  the  teacher.  If  the  pupils  of  any  school  are  rude,  reck- 
less, and  riotons,  the  school  management  bears  some  considerable 
amount  of  blame.  The  common  verdict  in  such  a  case  is  quite 
decided.  Public  opinion  expects  more  than  knowledge  as  the  result 
of  school  attendance.  The  more  this  matter  is  considered  the  more 
obvious  it  wiir  become  that  the  expectation  is  just  I  do  not  say 
that  the  teacher  is  always  fidrly  judged  in  this  rehition,  nor  do  I  say 
that  the  expectations  of  parents  are  always  reasonable.  Home  train- 
ing is  the  earliest  training,  and  all  teachers  are  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  what  that  training  has  been.  Deficiency  here  shows 
itself  quickly  at  school.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  school 
training  can  altogether  make  up  for  neglect  or  mismanagement  at 
home.  No  doubt  the  school  must  some  how  or  other  protect  itself 
from  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  in  npon  it  because  of  a  break- 
down in  home  rule.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  teacher  which  he  should  not  in  fairness  have  had  to  bear. 
Accepting,  however,  his  responsibilities,  encumbered  with  all  the 
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disadvantages  whidi  may  gather  around  him,  the  teacher  nnder^ 
takes  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  deportment  and  conduct  of 
the  pupils. 

The  combination  of  suck  supervision  with  instruction  is  the 
greatest  service  the  teacher  can  render  to  families  and  to  the  State. 
In  the  humblest  sphere  the  teacher  may  claim  this  great  work  as 
hb  own.  In  a  National  System  of  Education,  proper  training  of  the 
children  becomes  an  important  end.  Modem  civilization  wisely 
rejects  the  Platonic  idea,  that  children  should  be  more  the  children 
of  the  State  than  of  their  parents.  The  unity  of  national  life  is 
found  to  be  most  secure  in  the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
fiimily  life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  can  see  the  loftiness  of 
aim  and  motive  which  made  Socrates  and  Plato  seek  the  good  of  the 
State,  in  the  goodness  of  her  citizens.  In  this  we  reach  the  root- 
idea,  made  grandly  conspicuous  by  the  Christian  system,  that  good- 
ness of  character  is  the  end  of  life.  The  teacher,  then,  seeks  a  grand 
result  when  he  labors  to  contribute  toward  the  formation  of  good 
character  in  the  young,  helping  them  to  fight  bravely  agunst  tempt- 
ation, and  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  rectitude  through  all  difficulties. 

What  the  nation  is  looking  for  is  a  sound  moral  training,  along 
with  instruction,  and  by  means  of  all  the  accompaniments  naturally 
attendant  on  the  instructor's  work.*  If  the  nation  is  disappointed 
in  this,  it  loses  the  higher  of  the  results  it  looked  for  when  setting 
in  motion  a  complicated  and  expensive  machinery.  It  has  given 
the  whole  teaching  profession  a  higher  status — an  immense  gain  in 
itself— but,  by  the  same  act,  it  has  imposed  a  more  extended  and 
more  visible  responsibility  upon  the  profession.  The  success  of 
school  training  is  to  be  tested  by  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation 
in  after  years.  The  nation  desires  not  merely  that  the  memory  of 
the  children  be  well  stored,  but  that  the  intellect  be  developed,  and 
habits  formed  which  may  remain  as  capital  to  draw  from  when  the 
work  of  life  must  be  done.  The  great  di£Sculty  of  our  modern 
civilization,  bred  of  our  keen  competitions,  clash  of  interests,  crowd- 
ing together  of  multitudes  of  people,  and  consequent  craving  for 
excitement,  is  a  waning  morality.  It  meets  us  in  all  the  narrow 
lanes  of  our  cities — lanes  which  we  Scotch  naturally  describe  as 
*  closes.'  In  these  piles  of  building,  vice  rather  than  poverty  spreads 
out  the  signs  of  human  wretchedness.  In  these  shelters  of  misery, 
multitudes  of  children  have  all  that  they  can  call  a  '  home.'  The 
attractions  of  home — priceless  to  us — are  altogether  unknown  to 

*  TIm  German  view  of  Ihit  mfttter  b  w«n  put  in  Umm  wordi :  '  Primary  inatmetioo  thall  hnv* 
lor  ill  ain  to  deTaiop  tbt  fceoMw  of  tte  tovli  tte  rMaoo»  tht  mqmi,  nod  Cht  bodily  ttrt^gtih. 
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them.  From  their  eariiest  days  they  hare  had  a  hard  and  harden- 
ing life.  Their  efaaDces  of  comfort  and  respectability  are  few. 
What  the  nation  desires  is,  that  skillfal  and  kindly  teaching  extend 
to  them  the  chanee  which  they  should  otherwise  altogether  miss. 
Mainly  for  the  sake  of  these  ehihiren  has  our  national  compulsory 
system  of  education  sprang  into  being. 

BlQmsmS  FOR  SXrOGKSS  IK  TSACHIira. 

Self-control  is  the  first  reqaisite  for  saccess  in  teaching.  The  work 
of  governing  eren  the  youngest  children  requires  government  of  one's 
self.  A  man  roust  have  his  powers  under  command,  if  others  are 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  Us  guidance.  This  rule  holds  in  all 
spheres.  It  is  essential  for  a  high  standard  of  success  in  any  pro- 
fession. Only  in  this  way  can  the  physician  give  his  patient  the  full 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  skill.  On  this  condition  alone  can  a 
man  sway  an  audience  with  any  share  of  that  power  which  belongs 
to  the  orator.  On  no  other  condition  can  a  teacher  in  reality  be- 
come master  over  his  scholars.  Self-command  is  essential  even  for 
teaching  a  single  child,  much  more  when  a  person  must  govern,  in 
order  to  teach,  laige  numbers  oi  children. 

Another  phase  of  this  rule  is  seen  when  things  are  looked  at  from 
the  children's  point  of  view.  The  youngest  children  are  quick  in 
observation.  They  readily  discover  what  dq^e  of  control  is  main- 
tained by  those  over  them.  Guided  by  their  own  observations, 
they  quietly  submit  to  be  governed  only  in  so  fieur  as  they  recognise 
the  elements  of  governing  power  in  their  superiors.  Fond  of  liberty, 
prone  to  catch  at  a  passing  opportunity  for  diversion,  children  are 
quick  in  taking  advantage  of  any  deficiency  in  the  power  of  com- 
mand, any  laxity  in  the  exercise  of  control,  or  want  of  observation. 
These  characteristics  are  so  uniform  that  they  can  not  be  overlooked. 
He  who  would  succeed  as  a  teacher  must  recognize  them, — must 
enjoy  their  comical  side,  and  not  merely  be  disturbed  by  the  test  to 
which  they  subject  himself, — but  must  utilize  them  so  as  to  make 
them  contribute  toward  government.  The  restlessness  of  children 
is  inevitable, — their  fondness  for  fun  is  delightfully  helpful  in 
saving  school  work  from  prosaic  monotony.  In  harmony  with  these 
admissions,  they  must  be  governed.  He  who  would  control  them 
easily  and  wisely  must  keep  himself  in  harmony  with  the  children, 
which  certainly  implies  that  he  keep  himself  in  good  humor,  and 
shun  irritation. 

SCHOOL  DISOIPUNI— BT  ETl^  VOICI^  AKD  PUHISHMXHT. 

The  power  of  the  Bye  is  the  primary  sonree  of  the  teacher's  in- 
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floeDce.  Only  let  the  pupils  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  teacher  runs 
swifter  to  the  mark  than  words  fly  to  the  ear,  and  his  power  will  be 
felt  The  condact  which  is  to  be  r^alated  miut  be  observed.  To 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  possible,  every  thing  done  in  the  school 
most  be  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  To  forget  this^  or  to  become 
indifferent  to  the  need  for  it,  is  a  serious  mistake.  As  a  pre-requia- 
ite,  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  scholars  so  placed  that  observa- 
tion is  easy.  Any  arrangement  of  seats  which  makes  it  difficult 
involves  a  willful  surrender  of  a  large  part  of  a  teacher's  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  children's  benefit  The  eye  is  much  more 
the  expression  of  all  that  the  teacher  is  than  the  best  chosen  words 
caa  be.  The  scholars  can  understand  it  more  quickly  than  they  can 
understand  words,  and  there  b  nothing  for  which  the  eye  is  more 
anrailable  than  the  expression  of  satisfiu^tion  or  dissatis&ction  with 
what  is  seen.  The  eye  is  hardly  misinterpreted  by  one  who  observes 
its  play.  In  addition,  it  is  the  most  quick  and  most  silent  of  mes- 
sengers. There  is  no  quicker  telegraph  for  the  school-room,  and  it 
is  practically  free  from  risk  of  error  in  communication.  Without 
the  slightest  interruption  to  school  work,  the  eye  conveys  more  en* 
couragement,  warning,  and  rebuke,  than  there  could  be  time  to 
utter.  To  leave  all  this  uneommnnicated  would  be  an  unspeakable 
loss  of  influence.  Through  the  eye  an  unexpressed,  but  dearly 
recognised,  understanding  is  gradually  established  between  nuister 
and  pupil,  which  greatly  aids  scho<^  management  Connected  with* 
this  form  of  control,  there  is  all  the  advantage  of  comparative 
secrecy  in  the  midst  of  public  procedure.  It  serves  all  the  ends  of 
a  cipher  in  telegraphic  communication ;  and  in  school  life,  private 
inflaence  upon  a  single  mind  is  of  vast  consequence.  The  teacher 
is  constantly  occupied  in  public  exercises,  yet  more  than  most  men^ 
he  needs  opportunity  for  communicating  hints  of  purely  personal 
application,  which  are  best  conveyed  when  they,  reach  the  person 
concerned  without  knowledge  of  those  around.  This  holds  specially 
of  those  timely  waniings  which  are  to  check  the  beginning  of  wrongs 
doing.  To  utter  every  warning  to  a  child  in  the  hearing  of  all  his 
companions  would  be  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  warning  itself.  In 
many  cases  the  calling  of  general  attention  to  what  is  being  done 
would  throw  the  mind  of  the  offends  into  an  attitude  of  defense, 
altogether  unfovorable.  A  warning  conveyed  by  a  look  gives  the 
pupil  all  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  it  without  injury  to  self* 
respect  Encouragement  thus  conveyed,  gives  a  great  additional 
impulse,  carrying  a  conscioasness  of  a  certain  advance  in  the  good 
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opinion  of  the  teacher,  without  the  fact  giving  rise  to  pride,  as  it 
might  othenvise  do. 

Next  in  order  of  inflaence  is  the  teacher's  Voice.  For  mere  pur- 
pose of  discipline  it  can  not  he  so  frequently  in  use  as  the  eye.  It 
must  he  more  commonly  appropriated  to  the  work  of  genera! 
instruction.  When  used  to  promote  discipline,  the  voice  should 
convey  the  same  lesson  to  all  the  scholars.  In  this  way  the  teach- 
er's voice  should  be  a  training  power  for  the  whole  school.  But 
words  to  be  wisely  used  in  this  way  must  be  sparingly  used.  There 
18  not  a  greater  mistake  in  this  relation  than  to  suppose  that  abund- 
ance of  speaking  is  the  measure  of  its  power.  Needless  speaking 
is  an  offense  against  good  government,  as  in  the  scholar  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  discipline.  In  every  case  it  should  be  generally  felt  that 
there  was  real  occasion  for  speaking.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  appropriate  counsel  may  be  overdone  by  frequency  of 
repetition.  Warnings  lose  their  force  if  they  are  incessantly  reiter- 
ated, and  this  unfortunate  result  is  more  rapid  if  they  are  invariably 
shouted  at  the  pitch  of  the  voice.  As  has  been  well  said, '  Nothing 
more  impairs  authority  than  a  too  frequent  or  indiscreet  use  of  it 
If  thunder  itself  were  to  be  continual,  it  would  excite  no  more  ter- 
ror than  the  noise  of  a  mill.*  Incessant  fault-finding  involves  a 
rapid  evaporation  of  moral  influence. 

Last  in  the  order  of  consideration — last,  and  least  to  be  resorted 
to  in  practice — is  Punishment  of  oflenses.  I  do  not  exclude  pun- 
ishment from  consideration,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  to  be  excluded 
from  practice  while  the  teacher  fulfills  the  functions  of  his  office. 
All  government  must  be  supported  by  the  sanction  of  punishment 
for  willful  violation  of  its  authority.  While,  however,  this  is  to  be 
admitted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  of  our  country  are  for 
ever  freed  from  the  reproach  of  an  irrational  and  cruel  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  for  the  most  trivial  offenses.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  old  rigim$  could  point  in  self-vindication  to  good  results 
secured  by  its  rough  appliances.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many 
— I  myself  among  the  number — who  look  back  on  the  share  of  suf- 
fering experienced  under  well-directed  use  of  Hhe  taws'  with 
acknowledgment  of  its  value.  But  the  records  which  can  be  given 
of  scholastic  punishment  in  years  not  far  past  are  undoubtedly  any 
thing  but  honorable  to  our  educational  skill  and  study  of  human 
nature.  When  the  instruments  for  chastising  the  scholars  were  in 
constant  use,  their  very  commonness  made  them  insufficient,  and 
tempted  the  teacher  to  a  baneful  inventiveness  of  new  and  more 
humiliating  forms  of  punishment.    So  it  was  that  forms  of  punish- 
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ment  utterly  disgracefol  came  to  be  resorted  to.  I  can  tell  of  a 
haplees  boy  who  had  the  misfortniie  to  be  seiied  on  the  occasion  of 
a  general  outbreak,  who  was  ordered  (on  a  sammer  day)  to  thrust 
his  head  up  the  chimney,  and  stand  in  the  grate.  To  add  to  this 
ignominy,  his  companions,  who  had  been  participators  in  the  offense, 
many  of  them  ringleaders  in  it,  were  invited  by  the  teacher  to  laugh 
at  the  victim  stuck  up  '  in  durance  vile,'  and  to  meet  with  a  derisive 
shout  his  reappearance  among  them  with  blackened  face.  One  can 
not  think  of  the  infliction  of  such  penalties,  or  of  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  their  endurance,  without  a  shudder. 

However  good  the  teaching  was  under  the  flo^ng  riginu^  and 
every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  our  country  knows 
it  was  careful  and  thorough,  the  infliction  of  punishment  was  often 
atrangely  separated  from  reflection  and  justice.  Even  though  such 
eases  as  that  described  were  only  of  occasional  occurrence,  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  continual  resort  to  the  'the  tawse'  led  many 
teachers  to  chastise  their  pupils  more  as  the  expression  of  their  own 
irritation  with  the  condition  of  things  under  their  government  than 
as  a  reasonable  penalty  for  the  offense  of  the  safferer. 

There  is  a  theory  adverse  to  all  corporal  punishment,  which  is 
popular  in  our  day,  and  advocated  by  those  whose  experience  and 
judgment  entitle  their  opinion  to  great  weight  I  must,  however^ 
confess  myself  unable  to  acquiesce  in  that  theory.  Its  advocates 
have  the  advantage  of  decided*  support  from  the  States  in  the 
American  Union,  which  have  reached  the  highest  position  in  edu- 
cational arrangements.  Thus  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  City  of  New  York  instructs  its  teachers  that  they  '  should 
never  resort  to  violent  means,  as  pushing,  pulling,  or  shaking  the 
children,  in  order  to  obtain  their  attention.'  The  reason  given  is 
this:  'AH  such  practices  constitute  a  kind  of  corporal  punishment^ 
and  are  not  only  wrong  in  themselves,  but  specially  prohibited  by 
the  Board.'  The  Directory  for  the  City  of  Baltimore,  MaryUnd,  is 
not  so  decidedly  adverse  to  corporal  punishment,  though  it  indicates 
the  same  aversion  to  it  which  appears  in  the  New  York  Manual 
There  is  but  one  sentence  under  the  head  of  Discipline,  and  it  is 
this :  '  The  schools  shall  be  governed,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
corporal  punishment ;  and  when  snch  punishment  shall  be  necessary, 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  inflicted  by  an  Assistant,  except  when  in  charge 
of  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal.'  Turning  from 
America  to  Prusna,  we  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  that  part  of 
German  legislation  bearing  on  this  subject  In  the  General  Law  of 
18199  on  the  oigaDixation  of  Public  Instraction  in  Plussia,  which 
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was  minutely  aoAljsed  by  M.  Victor  CouBio  in  his  Report  to  the 
French  Go?eniment  (1881)  on  the  state  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Prossiay  there  is  a  distinct  deliverance  on  punishments.  It  is  in 
these  words :  '  No  kind  of  punishment  which  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  sentiment  of  honor,  shall,  on  any  pretense, be  inflicted: 
corporal  punishments^  in  case  they  be  necessary,  shall  be  devoid  of 
cruelty,  and  on  no  account  injurious  either  to  modesty  or  to  health.* 

msTRucnoir. 
Whatever  the  age  and  attainment  of  the  pupils  under  charge^  the 
first  requisite  for  commumcatiDg  instruction  is  to  gain  and  keep 
their  attention.  Teaching,  to  be  successful,  must  therefore  be 
adapted  to  win  attention.  At  the  earlier  stages  of  school  life  this 
is  the  one  pressing  requirement.  Somehow,  attention  most  be  made 
possible  even  to  the  most  restless  little  ones,  to  whom  the  first  le* 
straints  of  school  life  are  irksome.  Accustomed  to  have  every  new 
object  attract  their  interest  just  as  long  as  they  recognized  any  thing 
attractive  in  it — ^permitted  to  change  from  one  engagement  to  an« 
other  as  caprice  dictated— they  must  be  made  familiar  with  restrio- 
tion.  They  must  begin  to  be  regulated  by  the  will  of  another. 
Taking  this  as  self-evident,  we  are  prone  to  say  that  they  mu$t  do 
so,  whether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  one  of  our  superficial  current 
phrases  which  cover  over  many  points  needing  carefol  consideration. 
Attention  is  not  to  be  secured  by  mere  exercise  of  authority.  An* 
thority  has  a  great  deal  to  do  through  the  whole  course  of  school 
lifid,  but  we  can  not  ^  command '  attention,  as  we  say,  by  merely  de* 
manding  that  it  be  given.  A  radical  mistake  is  made  if  a  teacher 
lean  on  his  authority  in  the  school  as  the  guarantee  for  attention  by 
the  scholars.  He  must  consider  the  requirements  of  the  undisd-' 
plined  mind,  and  adapt  himself  to  them.  Children  attend  to  what 
interests  them.  This  must  determine  the  kind  of  assistance  to  be 
given  them  in  acquiring  habits  of  attention.  To  help  them  in  tins 
is  an  obvious  part  of  a  teacber*B  work.  It  devolves  upon  him  to  pat 
his  instructions  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject 
taught.  This  duty,  indeed,  falls  on  every  one  who  attempts  to  in- 
struct others.  The  literary  man,  the  special  pleader,  the  lecturer, 
the  orator,  must  all  of  them  bestow  moch  thought  on  the  laws 
which  determine  the  mind's  interest  in  any  subject  set  before  it. 
The  master  of  a  school  in  this  respect  shares  a  task  which  is  com- 
mon  to  all  who  essay  to  teach  oihera^  In  Hum  appears  the  true 
{^ace  and  power  of  the  profession.  Still  more  important  does  the 
work  of  the  schoolmaster  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  he  lays 
the  foundation  for  all  later  and  more  advanoed  teaching.    He  initn 
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atea  into  the  pfocesB  of  learning,  ivhicb  is  to  be  continued  in  all 
after  life.  The  educator  of  youth  does  not  merely  communicate 
80  much  instruction  from  year  to  year;  he  develops  the  receptive 
and  acquisitive  tendencies  of  mind,  which  are  afterward  to  play 
their  part  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation.  .He  trains  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  are  afterward  to  be  the  teachers  of  others, 
as  .well  as  of  those  who  are  only  to  be  interested  inquirers  after 
truth. 

Jlatural  CuriosUy, 

Curiosity  is  to  be  utilised  as  the  oorrective  of  restlessness.  To 
awaken  expectation — to  keep  it  alive,  and  even  to  add  to  its  strength 
by  that  which  i(  feeds  upon — is  to  succeed  in  teaching.  Here  arise 
several  considerations  deserving  notice  from  the  schoolmaster. 
Children  are  most  susceptible  of  what  comes  through  the  senses. 
It  is  therefore  a  great  point  gained  when  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
ears  of  the  pupils  caa  be  kept  in  exercise  during  the  lesson.  To 
reach  the  mind  by  double  avenues  at  the  same  moment  is  to  increase 
the  chance  of  success.  The  value  of  sight  as  an  agency  of  instruc- 
tion is  generally  recognised.  However  true  it  may  be,  in  any  case, 
that  hearing  may  suffice  to  convey  the  whole  truth,  there  is  in  every 
one  a  natural  disposition  to  resort,  nevertheless,  to  sight  as  a  £ivor- 
ite  auxiliary.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  desire  to  see  a  speaker 
while  listening  to  his  statements.  Every  experienced  speaker  is 
aware  that  he  sacrifices  much  of  his  power  if  he  does  not  speak  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  We  all  know  how  strong  is  the  desire 
to  watch  the  performances  of  the  several  members  of  an  orchestra 
while  we  listen  to  the  piece  which  they  are  rendering.  In  all  proba- 
bility we  should  more  accurately  realise  the  composer'a  design  if  we 
completely  closed  our  eyes  and  simply  listened,  but  the  fascination 
of  sight  is  too  strong  for  most  of  us  to  make  it  easy  to  content  oar- 
selves  with  the  feast  of  sound.  This  keenness  of  interest  in  what 
is  seen  is  experienced  by  boys  and  girls  perhaps  even  more  intensely 
than  it  is  by  their  seniors.  Hence  the  value  of  the  blackboard  in 
all  departments  of  teachii^  np  to  the  veiy  highest;  hence  also  the 
value  of  object-lessons  for  beginners;  hence  the  greater  interest 
commonly  felt  in  observational  and  experimental  science  than  in  ab- 
stract thought  Every  schpolmaster  needs  to  give  great  weight  to 
this  consideration.  Children  universally  desire  to  see  their  teacher 
while  he  guides  the  class-work.  This  desire  continaes  powerful  as 
long  as  the  teacher  continues  to  interest  the  children  by  what  he 
says.  As  long  as  he  succeeds  in  this  respect,  the  eyes  are  bright, 
and  fixed  on  the  common  center  ef  attraction.    80  soon  as  his 
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teaching  becomes  slow,  monotoDons,  and  wanting  in  inteflectnal 
eneigy,  the  eyes  lose  their  loster,  and  begin  to  wander  off  from  the 
common  center.  Thus  it  becomes  obvions  that  the  teacher  most 
himself  be  thoroughly  interested  in  order  to  interest  his  scholars. 

A  timely  break  in  the  order  of  lessons  may  be  of  great  conse- 
quence for  continued  mental  activity.  I  venture  to  think  that 
nme-TableSy  however  important  in  themselves,  should  never  be  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  as  to  prevent  variation.  Many  disadvantages 
would  be  experienced  if  there  were  needless  deviation  from  the 
fixed  order  of  study.  But  a  lesson  may  be  specially  difficult,  and 
that  must  imply  that  it  is  more  irksome  for  the  scholars.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  a  practical  mistake  to  insist  that  the  children  must  be 
kept  on  the  strain  quite  as  long  as  when  the  work  is  comparatively 
simple.  'The  Code'  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  any  thing  less 
than  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  ^Uroe-Table.'  But  to 
measure  school-work  for  all  days  of  the  year  by  the  yard-measure, 
or  by  the  clock,  is  to  deny  to  intelligence  its  fit  place  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  of  hr  more  consequence  for  ultimate  results  that  the 
teacher  should  observe  and  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  wisest  distri- 
bution of  the  several  parts  of  work  for  a  day,  than  that  all  our 
schools  come  under  regulation-drill,  which  would  turn  any  slight 
deviation  from  the  Time-Table  into  a  serious  offense.  By  all  means 
let  us  be  saved  from  blind  '  rule  of  thumb.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  national  schools  will  not  become  circumscribed  by  rule  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  deter  our  teachers  from  exercising  their  own  sagacity 
as  to  minor  deviations  which  a  regard  to  efficient  teaching  may 
suggest 

Considerable  diversity  of  arrangements  should  appear  in  the 
adaptation  of  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  children,  in  accordance 
with  their  age  and  advancement  Powers  of  observation  are  those 
first  in  exercise,  and  these  chiefly  must  be  called  into  play  in  the 
case  of  beginners.  Those  who.  devote  themselves  to  infant-school 
teaching  need  a  specialty  of  teaching  grift.  Vivacity  of  manner, 
aptness  of  descriptive  power,  play  of  imagination,  facility  in  passing 
lightly  and  rapidly  from  one  theme  to  others  somewhat  analogous, 
with  strong  delight  in  the  simple  unrestrained  ways  of  little  chil- 
dren, are  the  qualifications  which  specially  point  out  the  teacher 
suited  in  a  marked  degree  for  tnuning  those  who  are  only  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  school-life.  I^ctorial  illustrations  and  object-les- 
sons must  supply  attraction  to  the  youngest  scholars.  The  earliest 
demand  upon  memory  should  for  the  most  part  involve  little  more 
than  involuntary  recollection.    It  is  enough  at  such  a  time  if  facts 
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are  recalled  becaase  the  picture  illastrating  them  is  attractive,  or  the 
atorj  connected  with  them  intereBting,  or  the  tune  pleasing  to  which 
the  verses-  of  a  hymn  or  song  are  sung. 

^ Those  '* strong-minded"  teachers  who  object  to  these  modes  of 
*'  making  things  pleasant,"  as  an  unworthy  and  undesirable  "  weak- 
ness," are  ignorant  that  in  this  stage  of  the  child-mind,  the  Will- 
that  is,  the  power  of  <e{^ontrol — is  weak ;  and  that  the  primary 
object  of  Education  is  to  encourage  and  strengthen,  not  to  repress, 
that  power.  Great  mistakes  are  often  made  by  Parents  and  Teach* 
ers,  who,  being  ignorant  of  this  fundamental  fiict  of  child-nature, 
treat  as  mll/tdtuis  what  is  in  reality  just  the  contrary  of  Will-fulness ; 
being  the  direct  result  of  the  want  of  Volitional  control  over  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  Brain.  To  punish  a  child  for  the  want 
of  obedience  which  it  has  not  the  power  to  render,  is  to  inflict  an 
injury  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  irreparable.* 

Passing  from  involuntary  observation  and  recollection,  children 
must  make  a  beginning  with  voluntary  concentration  of  attention. 
This  brings  us  to  the  regular  tasks^  appropriately  so  named.  The 
effort  of  preparation  always  constitutes  a  task,  and  in  the  early 
periods  of  school  life  a  peculiarly  wearisome  one.  Scholars  must 
early  begin  the  work  of  self-directed  effort,  success  in  which  must 
regulate  their  progress,  and  determine  their  influence  through  sub- 
sequent life. 

There  is  force  here  in  what  has  been  siud  by  Mr.  Thiing :  '  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  young  memory  is  strong,  and 
logical  perception  weak.  All  teaching  should  start  on  this  un- 
doubted fact  It  sounds  very  fascinating  to  talk  about  understand' 
ing  every  thing^  learning  every  thing  thoroughly^  and  all  those  broad 
phrases  which  plump  down  on  a  difficulty  and  hide  it.  Put  in  prac- 
tice, they  are  about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he  does 
not  go  into  the  water  till  he  can  swim.* 

Borne  lyeparaHofk 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  as  beyond  dispute  that,  for 
educational  results,  it  is  undesirable  that  the  whole  evening  be  set 
apart  to  lesson-learning.  Responsibility  for  home  arrangements  de- 
volves on  the  parents  or  guardians  of  Uie  children ;  but  the  respon- 
nbility  of  adjusting  the  task  to  the  recognized  capacity  and 
advancement  of  the  scholars  rests  on  their  teacher.  Many  of  the 
perplexities  and  trials  which  fall  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars 
are  the  result  of  want  of  due  consideration  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  assigned.  If  in  the  hurry  of  closing  up  for  the  day,  a  teach- 
er, without  much  consideration,  specify  work  more  extended  than 
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ordinary^  the  resDlt  will  be  a  niglit  of  gloom  for  the  acholaray  and 
tliereafter  a  day  of  perplexity  for  himselC  In  sack  ciroomstancesy  the 
vexations  of  teaching  are  self-made  troubles. 

For  Teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools  it  is  specially  important  to 
consider  the  amount  of  home-preparation  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected.  It  seems  to  me  altogether  unlikely  that  satosfiictory  ad- 
vance  can  be  made  in  the  work  of  education  through  means  of 
these  schools,  nnleaa  school-work  be  largely  phinned  npon  the  ad* 
mission  that  only  slight  home-preparation  can  be  expected.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  so  situated  at  home  that  preparation 
of  lessons  must  be  very  slight,  and  often  completely  n^ected.  It 
seems  unwise  to  shun  this  admission ;  we  must  suit  ourselves  to  the 
existing  state  of  matters.  Teaching  must  proceed  largely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  scholars  are  practically  commencing  the  leamr 
ing  of  the  lesson  when  their  teacher  begins  class-work.  I  do  not 
incline  so  to  yiew  a  teacher's  work  as  to  regard  this  position  of  af- 
fairs as  occasion  for  special  condolence.  On  the  contrary,  I  favor 
the  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  well  if  the  classes  in  whiah 
primary  instruction  is  communicated  were  conducted  on  the  avowal 
that  comparatively  little  is  expected  in  the  form  of  home-preparsr 
tion.  Even  if  lesson-learning  were  entirely  restricted  to  school 
hours  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life,  I  think  we  should 
gain  and  not  lose  in  educational  results.  In  the  interests  of  health 
and  physical  development  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  brain  should 
not  be  subjected  to  continuous  work  for  more  than  a  few  hoors  of 
each  day.  As  far  as  possible,  we  should  guard  against  the  excite* 
ment  of  class-work  flowing  in  upon  the  homes  of  the  children,  and 
even  upon  their  eleeping  hours.  At  present  we  have  too  much  ex- 
perience of  uneasy  restlessness  of  brain  among  young  children.  In 
the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  burdened  as 
they  are  wiih  the  extra  strain  of  maintaining  the  attention  of  large 
numbers  of  very  young  children,  I  would  wish  to  see  a  saving  of 
strength  in  teaching.  Escape  from  the  irritation  experienced  on 
accouDt  of  the  dboovery  of  inadequate  preparation  would  be  a  con- 
siderable help  in  this  respect.  There  would  be  less  fretting  for  a 
teacher  (and  it  is  fretting  which  most  quickly  exhausts  the  strength), 
by  deliberately  undertaking  the  work  of  teaching  the  lesson  from 
the  foundation.  There  would  also  be  a  higher  training  in  the  real 
work  of  teaching.  Mere  lesson  hearing  is  a  comparatively  slight 
and  commonplace  exercise ;  but  to  lead  the  young  mind  into  the 
knowledge  to  be  understood  and  remembered,  is  an  exercise  in  every 
way  worthy  of  large  knowledge  and  much  skill 
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If  learners  are  shown  tlie  tme  methods  for  redncing  difficult  com- 
binations to  their  elements,  many  difficulties  are  taken  out  of  the 
way.  Mastery  of  the  remaining  difficulties  will  then  prove  a  help 
tor  subsequent  effort.  This  work  of  analysis  is  greatly  simplified 
fai  later  stages,  if  prepress  in  elementary  instruction  has  been  by 
advancement  on  a  careful  system  from  the  simplest  elements  of  lan- 
guage to  the  more  complex  combinations.  Intelligence  is  the  avenue 
to  memory.  A  passage  may  be  accurately  and  rapidly  read  or  re- 
cited, and  yet  not  in  any  proper  sense  learned.  The  contribution 
to  the  real  education  of  the  child  is  comparatively  small,  unless  the 
understanding  is  called  into  exercise.  In  education  what  may  be 
described  as  a  Mocal'  or  WerbaP  memory  is  of  slight  fnHuence  m 
comparison  with  an  intelligent  or  rationalizing  memory.  Associa- 
tion by  reference  to  locality  or  verbal  sequence  is  a  temporar}'  co- 
herence, which  generally  breaks  up  when  the  occauon  for  it  is  gone. 
But  if  facts  are  contemplated,  and  truths  are  understood,  memory 
keeps  what  it  receives,  and  intelligence  begins  to  utilize  what  it  has 
gathered.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  analysis 
become  a  familiar  instrument  in  all  educational  work.  The  ordinary 
round  of  school  duty  gives  constant  opportunity  fer  its  use.  In 
spelling,  for  example,  to  break  up  a  word  into  its  component  parts 
is  to  bring  the  understanding  into  play,  affording  memory  the  aid 
it  requires  for  accurately  retaining  and  recalling  that  word. 

The  use  of  the  eye  to  ud  the  understanding  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  all  analysis.  For  this  reason  the  hlaekboard  presents  an 
invaluable  auxiliary.  Its  use  may  seem  to  consume  time ;  in  reality 
it  greatly  saves  time.  What  is  made  visible  will  be  understood 
much  more  rapidly  than  what  is  merely  explained  in  words.  A 
word  of  several  syllables  written  out  on  the  board  in  separate  parts 
will  much  more  easily  be  made  familiar  than  if  it  be  only  looked  at 
as  printed  in  the  ordinary  lesson.  Familiarity  with  the  analysis  of 
words  will  soon  be  gained  in  this  way,  rendering  continued  use  of 
the  board  unnecessary,  and  setting  it  ftee  for  use  at  some  other 
point  of  difficulty.  There  is  no  need  to  continue  illustrations  when 
writing  mainly  for  those  who  are  professional  teachers.  The  value 
of  the  blackboard  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The  more  a 
teacher  can  avail  himself  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  mind,  the  more 
efficient  his  teaching  must  become. 

Chmbination  of  (h/s  Knovm  and  Unhunm, 
When  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  for  themselves  fresh  com- 
binations of  things  already  known,  additional  progress  is  certain. 
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Varietj  of  exercise  in  this  way  is  as  attractiTe  to  children  as  many 
of  their  games.  I^  when  snch  exercises  are  given,  the  rivalry  in- 
volved in  taking  places  were  discontinued,  and  all  the  extraneous 
excitement  avoided,  the  play  of  intelligence  would  bring  an  ample 
reward.  I  plead  for  discontinuance  of  rivalry  in  such  exercises,  be- 
cause, while  it  stimulates  some,  in  other  cases  it  hinders  and  even 
stops  the  action  of  intelligence.  If  any  teacher  doubt  this,  he  may 
subject  a  class  to  experiment  by  watching  the  faces  of  the  pupils, 
and  next  asking  from  the  child  who  has  been  corrected  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  for  the  correction.  Hurry  in  such  things  is  an 
injury,  and  so  is  all  commingling  of  antagonistic  motives.  All  fear 
hinders  intellectual  action,  and  the  fear  of  wounded  ambition  offers 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  fear  of  being  punished  is  more  seri- 
ously detrimental  than  any  form  of  fear  which  can  be  stirred.  It  is 
essentially  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  intelligence.  Let  mind  have 
free  play.  There  is  hardly  a  better  exercise  for  a  class  than  that  of 
allowing  a  scholar  to  write  out  on  the  bhickboard  the  tense  of  a 
verb,  or  any  other  portion  of  grammar;  requiring  the  others  to  offer 
corrections  of  what  has  been  written ;  interlmmg  the  corrections  as 
suggested ;  and  then  inquiring  into  their  vrarrant 

Ritter,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  Germany,  pointed  to  the 
value  of  skillful  combination  in  the  suggestion  he  made  as  to  teach- 
uig  geography.  He  proposed  the  combination  of  history  and 
geography.  He  recommended  that  an  outlbe  map  should  be 
drawn,  the  mountains  traced,  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  and 
that  localities  should  be  marked  in  connection  with  events  of  his- 
toric importance,  or  with  information  concerning  the  products  of 
the  soil,  or  of  manufacture.  The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  example 
of  the  type  of  combinations  which  must  greatiy  &cilitate  education 
and  deepen  its  interest  The  learning  of  geography  is  of  compara* 
tively  little  value  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  lists  of  nam^s  in  mod- 
erate doses,  with  the  understanding  that  they  belong  to  England  or 
to  France.  But  if  a  teacher  roughly  sketch  an  outline  map  upon 
the  board,  and  bid  one  after  another  of  the  pupils  fill  in  a  part  of 
it,  and  then  unroll  the  printed  map,  the  impression  upon  all  will  be 
greatly  deepened.  History  would  undoubtedly  gun  greatiy  in  in- 
terest, if  outstanding  events  were  associated  with  map  drawing. 
The  Germans  have  advanced  beyond  most  nations  in  teaching 
geography.  Government  instructions  may  lie  behind  this,  and  per- 
haps even  military  reasons  may  lie  at  the  back  of  these  instructions, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  During  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  it  was  said  the  German  soldiers  knew  the  geography  of 
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France  better  than  the  French  themselves.  Special  education  for 
the  army  is,  however,  provided  in  Germany  to  an  extent  as  yet  un- 
known in  any  other  country.  The  German  soldier  is  not  left  merely 
to  become  familiar  with  drill;  he  has  regular  school  training,  as 
well  as  military  exercise.  But  the  school  children  are  unusually 
well  instructed  in  geography,  with  minute  topographical  information. 
When  resident  in  Berlin,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  variety 
of  questions  to  a  smart  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age — a  favorable 
example  of  the  school,  I  should  think — and  found  that  he  had  a 
degree  of  topographical  knowledge  rarely  possessed  by  those  who 
have  not  traveled  in  a  country.  The  boy  could  describe  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  around  Edinbui^h  as  not  one-third  of  the  boys 
of  Edinburgh  could  have  done. 

IHcntUy  BdoHoM  of  Teacher  and  Scholars. 
There  is  a  familiarity  which  is  destructive  of  discipline,  and  quite 
unfavorable  to  application  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  This  is  so 
clearly  recognized  in  the  profession,  that  there  is  hardly  need  for 
precaution  against  misunderstanding.  The  communication  here  re- 
ferred to  is  that  which  has  purely  educational  ends  in  view.  What 
I  point  to  is  Car  removed  from  every  thing  which  would  favor  undud 
familiarity.  It  even  presupposes  the  impossibility  of  it.  Any 
thing  which  interferes  with  the  simple  relation  of  teacher  and  taught 
is  a  hindrance.  What  is  to  be  commended  is  freedom  of  commu- 
nication exclusively  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  connected  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  as  the  sole  attraction  for  the  time.  It  is  a  free- 
dom which,  instead  of  being  unfinvorable  to  discipline,  must  tend  to 
establish  it  What  is  mainly  to  be  desired  is  firee  communication 
of  difficulties  from  the  schohir  to  the  teacher,  as  there  should  bo  full 
instruction  from  the  teacher  to  the  scholar.  There  is  an  exercise  of 
authority  by  a  teacher  which  utterly  ignores  and  frowns  upon  any 
tendency  to  direct  inquiries  to  him.  He  will  question  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  scholars  have  learned ;  but  they  must  not  ques- 
tion him,  in  order  to  learn  what  they  have  failed  to  understand. 
Every  thing  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  teach- 
ing at  every  stage ;  and  this  again  depends  upon  the  teacher*s  own 
reflection,  without  any  sure  discovery  of  his  pupils'  need.  To  every 
teacher  such  a  method  is  inadequate,  because  insecure.  The  most 
experienced  teacher  will  allow  that  he  needs  to  be  helped  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  pupils'  difficulties.  But  if  a  teacher  cultivate  a  distant 
reserve,  he  can  not  have  the  help  which  only  the  scholars  can  give. 
Tiie  instruction  must  roll  on.  If  the  scholars  catch  all  they  need, 
60  fisur  well ;  if  they  fail  to  understand  all  that  is  expressed,  there  is 
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no  help  for  it  If  sacli  a  system  be  preferred  nnder  the  apprehen- 
non  that  any  thing  else  woald  weaken  discipline,  there  is  either  a 
cottscioosness  of  weakness  in  the  teacher,  or  else  a  want  of  thorough 
reflection  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  school  discipline.  If  a 
scholar  may  not  fineely  inquire  daring  some  suitable  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  purpose,  but  must  depend  entirely  upon  catching 
the  full  meaning  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  scholar  is  constrained  and  unhealthy. 

Routine  to  le  AvMA 
In  the  school,  as  every  where  else,  we  want  to  escape  ronftfie.* 
Neither  teacher  nor  scholar  should  feel  that  the  procedure  each  day 
is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  procedure  of  the  preceding  day.  A 
sense  of  monotony  is  to  be  dreaded  as  one  should  the  nightmare. 
If  scholars  are  shy  to  speak  out,  as  under  our  system  they  are  apt 
to  be,  deliberate  attempts  should  be  made  to  draw  them  out,  and  as- 
certain what  they  still  need  to  learn.  It  is  quite  essential  to  success 
that  it  should  be  somehow  ascertained  how  much  the  children  hare 
got  only  by  rote  without  understanding,  how  much  they  have  mis- 
understood, and  what  they  have  never  thought  about  which  should 
have  engaged  their  attention.  There  is  nothing  which  more  im- 
presses one  in  viuting  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  of 
America  than  the  unrestrained  freedom  with  which  the  pupil  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  teacher,  in  the  assurance  of  that  appeal  being  en- 
couraged and  met  as  (ar  as  possible  in  the  circumstances.  This 
feature  struck  me  as  a  general  characteristic  in  all  the  schools  I 
visited,  from  the  primary  to  the  normal  schools.  The  pupils  regard 
this  as  a  natural  feature  of  school  life.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
entering  the  class-room  of  a  teacher  of  physiology  in  one  of  the 
normal  schools  when  he  had  just  finished  the  lecture  for  the  day. 
He  was  saying  to  the  members  of  his  ckss, '  I  shall  examine  on  this 
lecture  to-morrow ;  jast  let  me  see  if  your  notes  are  accurate.'  One 
pupil  at  once  asked  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  average  weight  of 
the  human  skull.  The  answer  was  immediately  given.  Another 
question  followed,  and  another,  until  all  were  saUsfied,  after  which 
the  few  closing  minutes  of  the  hour  were  spent  in  supplementing 
the  lecture  with  such  remarks  as  the  questions  seemed  to  suggest. 
This  is  only  an  example  of  what  is  common  in  American  schools. 
I  must  express  my  admiration  of  this  characteristic. 

*  Dr.  Noah  PocIot.  PmidMt  of  Talo  CoU•c^  Coanoetieat,  U.  8.,  ift  a  Mriof  of  artielH  is  TV 
CtlUf  Onramt  of  Talo,  writei  apoa  '  ipoeiol  defeeU  is  tho  operstion  of  moders  leboob.'  Bs 
■ifssKaei Unm %w.  *TbstpMt of  fctwsliws  sad  roattso  whidi  hss  |ro«ni  sp  in  our 
•ehoob/aod'UntoodoBeytofUmolsU  toeieontbo  ^raatssoowocvwbslnoaMCj.'  W« 
talto  wsrsiof  ftooi  Amocicss  sjtporioBoo. 
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I  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  regalation  of  the  emotional  nature, 
—the  government  of  all  the  springs  of  action.  This  brings  into 
view  the  teacher's  part  in  aiding  his  pupils  to  nse  intelligence  for 
the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  I  have  already  indicated  the  grounds 
on  which  I  conceive  that  this  department  of  oversight  and  training 
belongs  to  the  teacher.  He  is  an  instructor  in  the  widest  sense. 
To  him  is  intrusted  the  development  of  the  whole  nature,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  found  to  be  needful  for  school  discipline,  and  possible 
through  means  of  it  The  two  departments,  instruction  and  train- 
ing, are  indeed  quite  distinct,  and  admit  of  separate  treatment 

From  the  one  point  of  view,  the  teacher  seeks  to  make  his  schol* 
ars  observant,  reflective,  well  informed,  and  prompt  in  the  use  of 
their  faculties.  From  the  other  he  seeks  to  make  them  upright, 
generous,  and  brave.  The  relative  importance  of  these  two  ends 
will  be  at  once  recognized.  As  meanness  of  disposition  is  worse 
than  slowness  of  intellect;  as  selfishness  is  worse  than  defective 
memory;  as  cowardice  is  worse  than  ignorance, — special  import- 
ance is  to  be  attached  to  the  department  of  moral  training.  The 
teacher  can  not,  indeed,  raise  such  training  to  the  position  of  prim- 
ary importance,  since  all  the  school  arrrangements  are  made  ex- 
pressly for  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  this,  since  moral  training  is  gained  not  so  much 
by  formal  inculcation  of  duty  as  by  practice  in  well-doing  through- 
out the  common  engagements  of  life.  If,  however,  moral  training 
do  not  expressly  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholars  as  a  subject  of 
study,  it  is  to  be  continually  the  subject  of  consideration  with  the 
teacher.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  grammar,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  history  which  is  being  taught,  the  formation  of  character 
goes  on  with  equal  facility.  So  generally  is  this  recognized  in  the 
profession,  that  Mr.  Gurrie  has  set  this  down  as  his  first  statement 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Education : — '  Education  comprises  all  the 
influences  which  go  to  form  the  character.* 

Sympathy  taUh  Children  in  their  Training. 
For  success  in  training,  the  first  requisite  is  intelligent  sympathy 
with  the  children  in  the  di£Scu1ties  they  experience  while  attempt- 
ing to  control  their  conduct  Before  a  true  and  influential  sympa- 
thy is  possible,  the  teacher  must  observe  peculiarities  of  disposition. 
It  will  thus  appear  how  essential  it  is  to  discriminate  carefully,  in 
order  to  make  a  satisfisctory  beginning.    At  the  same  time  the 
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general  tratb  mast  be  recognized  and  applied  for  the  gaidance  of 
our  procedure,  that  a  child^s  ruling  dispositions  are  as  truly  inherit- 
ed as  his  intellectual  powers  or  his  bodily  constitution.  This  will 
not  be  disputed,  and  therefore  I  do  not  insist  upon  it ;  but  the  con- 
sideration must  have  a  directly  practical  bearing  upon  school  gov- 
ernment If  it  be  not  uniformly  recognized  and  acted  npon^  justice 
can  not  be  done  to  the  children,  nor  can  sagacity  have  proper  exer- 
cise in  dealing  with  them.  One  child  is  naturally  irritable,  another 
is  naturally  amiable.  The  one  is  not  to  be  blamed,  nor  is  the  other 
to  be  praised,  for  what  he  has  inherited.  If  under  sudden  provo- 
catiun  the  one  shows  a  sensitiveness  which  the  other  does  not 
discover,  no  marvel.  The  result  is  exactly  that  to  be  expected  from 
the  different  natures  of  the  two.  What  is  of  chief  interest  to  the 
educationist  is,  that  the  irritable  child  can  gain  the  mastery  over  the 
ruling  tendency  of  his  nature,  and  can  be  helped  in  striving  for  the 
victory.  But  it  is  unjust  to  punish  a  child  because  he  has  inherited 
an  irritable  disposition.  In  many  cases  it  is  no  less  so  to  punish 
him  because  that  disposition  has  suddenly  started  into  activity 
under  provocation.  One  child  is  naturally  timid,  another  naturally 
rash.  It  is  unreasonable  to  blame  the  children,  or  to  do  any  thing 
but  consider  what  are  the  special  difficulties  of  each,  and  how 
best  each  can  be  helped  in  overcoming  these..  The  one  has  inherited 
a  highly  sensitive  nervous  constitution,  which  is  readily  excited  by 
the  slighest  changes,  and  which  throws  in  upon  the  mind  the  agita- 
tion originating  in  the  organism.  To  punish  such  a  child  for  his 
timidity,  or  mock  him  on  account  of  it,  is  a  grievous  practical  blun- 
der, which  indicates  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection  as  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  moral  training.  If  a  teacher  is  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  inflicting  life-long  injury  upon  one  intrusted  to  his  care, 
he  must  have  some  clearly  defined  plan  in  harmony  with  the  known 
laws  of  mind,  suitable  for  allaying  fear  and  promoting  courage. 
Another  child  is  naturally  impulsive.  The  former  thinks  and 
shrinks. 

Limits  in  th$  Thzchera'  Power  in  Training. 

He  can  not  form  the  character,  but  can  only  aid  the  pnpil  in 
efforts  to  form  his  own  character.  This  consideration  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  determination  of  method.  Character  implies  es- 
tablished habits  of  self-government.  Its  formation  is  thus  essentially 
a  personal  matter.  Whatever  be  its  type,  it  is  the  result  of  habita 
Toluntarily  cherished.  So  long  as  the  predominant  natural  disposi- 
tions sway  the  conduct  unchecked,  moral  character  is  unformed. 
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The  begioniDg  of  its  fonnation  can  be  traoed  from  the  time  that 
there  ar^  signa  of  volantary  reBtrictioB  aad  regolatioa  of  these  di»- 
positions.  Whenever  a  degree  of  self-contfol  appears^  it  indicates 
the  swaj  of  intelligence.  Character,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  in  no 
case  the  result  of  involuntary^  tendency.  Its  fonnatioD  in  a  good 
and  healthy  type  is  a  most  delicate  process,  needing  to  be  continued 
through  many  yeacs.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  injure,  by  retard- 
ing^ or  it  may  even  be  in  perverting,  the  process,  than  efforts  after 
coercion.  Will-power  must  regulate  the  course  of  conduct^  and  the 
only  safe  stimulants  of  the  action  of  will  are  intelligence  within, 
and  the  encouragement  of  intelligent  sympathy  from  superioKS  who 
have  already  won  respect. 

In^iuimG*  of  Oompanumah^ 

Children  are  greatly  hindered  or  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  good 
character  by  the  influence  of  those  around  them.  If  their  seniors 
make  light  of  moral  distinctions,  they  will  do  so  too.  If  their  com- 
panions are  selfi^,  and  unchecked  in  that  tendency,  they  too  will 
begin  to  give  way  to  the  same  hideous  disposition.  There  it  in 
human  nature  enongh  of  the  desire  for  self-gratification,  and  a  suffi- 
cient sense  of  the  irksontenesn  of  self-restraint,  to  favor  ready  yield- 
ing to  the  easier  way  of  Kfb.  But  self-denial  is  Uie  necessary 
condition  of  self-government.  The  effort  it  involves,  and  the  pain 
connected  with  that  effort,  try  us  most  at  the  commencement.  But 
both  the  effort  and  the  pain  will  be  considerably  lessened  if  seniors 
give  encouragement  and  companions  share  the  difficulties.  In  this 
way,  all  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school  should  support  the 
virtues  and  promote  their  growth. 

But  favorable  circumstances  do  not  in  themselves  afford  all  that 
is  requisite.  Dismiss  the  best  disciplined  class,  and  observe  the 
moral  characteristics  of  the  children  when  they  are  free  to  act 
according  to  inclination.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  considerable 
.  diversity  among  them,  and  that  some  very  readily  inflict  wrong  upon 
their  companions.  Discipline  is  the  product  of  authority.  Char- 
acter does  not  grow  by  mere  force  of  authority.  There  is  even 
peril  to  character  in  the  constant  strain  of  authority,  which  demands 
unquestioning  submisuon  on  pain  of  panishroent.  Obedience  in 
anch  a  case  is  often  reluctantiv  rendered,  and  reluctant  submission 
is  apt  to  be  unfavorable  to  character.  A  rooted  aversion  to  restraint 
is  then  cherished,  which  carries  in  it  serious  forebodings  of  evil.  A 
child  must  be  taught  to  walk  alone,  else  a  reckless  career  may  fol- 
low escape  from  the  hated  restraint    The  most  perfect  form  of 
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drill  can  not  establish  moral  character ;  the  best  educational  ma- 
chinery is  unequal  to  the  task.  Circumstances,  even  the  most 
favorable,  can  not  produce  the  character  which  must  itself  be  supe- 
rior to  circumstances.  Character  must  grow  from  within,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invariable  laws  of  mind. 

IndwiduaUztstion, 
To  render  aid  in  the  formation  of  character,  a  teacher  must  indi- 
wlwtliu.  One  hundred  children  may  be  instructed  in  the  same 
branch  of  knowledge  at  once,  but  development  of  character  can  not 
proceed  in  this  way.  The  prevailing  dispositions  and  tendencies 
of  each  scholar  must  be  ascertained.  Ignorant  of  these,  a  teacher 
can  do  little  which  will  render  really  effective  help.  A  physician 
might  as  well  write  prescriptions  at  random,  and  distribute  them  in 
order,  as  he  made  the  round  of  his  patients.  Knowledge  of  each 
pupil  is  the  essential  requisite  for  real  training.  It  may  be  objected 
that  professional  duty  leaves  a  teacher  no  leisure  for  this ;  but  one 
who  has  made  it  a  practice  to  observe  character,  as  every  teacher 
must  have  done  in  order  to  be  successful,  needs  no  special  time  for 
the  necessary  observation.  He  can  not  help  observing.  He  only 
requires  the  routine  and  bustle  of  school  life  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunities he  needs.  A  private  talk  with  each  pupil,  when  constrained 
and  quite  on  his  guard,  will  be  of  little  worth  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation.. Ton  must  see  children  excited  by  rivalry — tried  by  the 
irritating  conduct  of  fellow  scholars — subjected  to  unexpected  disap- 
pointment— and  roused  by  the  exercise  of  the  playground — in  order 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  characteristics  of  each  one,  and  what  a 
teacher  should  most  strive  to  do  for  each.  In  such  scenes  observa- 
tion is  inevitable,  and  a  child  is  never  allowed  to  feel  as  if  he  were 
watched.  Every  thing  is  '  above-board,'  and  comes  under  observa- 
tion in  natural  course.  The  teacher  soon  knows  who  are  irritable, 
and  who  are  of  a  stubborn  disposition ;  who  are  rash  and  who 
shrinking;  who  are  inclined  to  conceal  their  purposes,  and  practice 
cunning;  and  who  are  prone  to  be  domineering.  Seeing  these 
things,  a  teacher  sees  his  work.  He  recognizes  that  a  common  dis- 
cipline, touching  all  alike,  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Help, 
appropriate  in  form,  and  well  timed,  he  must  endeavor  to  give. 
Scarcely  noticed  by  the  school  generally,  hardly  remarked  upon  by 
the  child  more  immediately  concerned,  a  look  of  encouragement  or 
rebuke  will  make  a  child  conscious  of  success  or  failure.  A  mere 
gknce  of  the  eye  may  not  reckon  for  much  in  the  log-book  of  the 
school,  but  it  has  left  its  impress  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  a  young 
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heart  A  word  of  rebuke  dropped  softly  at  the  fitting  moment  into 
that  ear  alone  for  which  it  is  meant  may  be  enough  to  start  a  resolu- 
tion of  improvement  upon  which  a  teacher  may  continue  to  operate 
from  day  to  day.  Such  a  word  may  live  long  in  the  memory.  I 
remember  now,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  the  look  and  word  of  a 
venerated  preceptor  [Dr.  60yd,  of  the  Edinbuigh  High  School]  who 
had  detected  a  case  of  oppression  of  a  fellow  scholar,  'There  was 
one  boy  in  the  group  I  did  not  expect  to  see  consenting  to  such 
conduct'  The  look  and  word  were  for  me,  and  how  the  lesson 
went  home  may  be  judged  by  the  vividness  of  the  present  recol- 
lection. 

A  child  must  see  that  formation  of  character  is  his  own  business, 
and  a  work  for  all  times.  He  must  be  awakened  to  the  sense  of 
that  power  which  is  power  over  sel£  He  must  have  aroused  to 
activity  those  motive  forces  which  impel  the  mind  to  the  work  of 
self-control  as  one  of  living  interest  He  must  taste  the  joy  as  well 
as  feel  the  diflScnlty  of  self-government  Only  thus  can  the  build-' 
ing  up  of  character  proceed.  For  a  teacher,  dien,  there  is  no  other 
way  possible  than  that  of  helping  the  scholar  to  help  himself  in  what 
must  be  his  own  work.  If  we  fail  to  induce  the  pupil  to  take  to 
this  in  earnest,  we  (a\\  in  the  first  condition  of  success.  From  the 
very  center  of  the  being  must  come  the  determination  of  the  forces 
which  are  to  be  allowed  to  sway  the  conduct  Who  can  overcome 
selfishness  but  the  person  who  feels  it?  How  can  generosity  be 
planted  in  the  mind  except  by  personal  admiration  of  it,  and  per- 
sonal exercise  f 

Se^' Control  and  BefleeHvenen. 

Self-control  begins  with  reflectiveness.  It  has  its  sure  commence- 
ment in  thought  as  to  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct  But 
this  thought,  to  be  of  any  real  value  in  character  building,  must  be 
concerned  more  with  the  inward  dispositions  than  with  the  outward 
forms  of  conduct  It  is  in  the  suggesting  and  encouraging  of  such 
thought  that  a  teacher  can  give  to  a  pupil  the  full  benefit  of  his  superior 
intelligence,  and  greater  calmness  of  observation.  But  some  consid- 
eration needs  to  be  given  to  the  lines  of  thought  which  it  is  of  real 
consequence  to  suggest  A  child  needs  no  lecturing  in  proof  of  the 
position  that  falsehood  is  wrong,  unless  his  thinking  on  the  subject 
has  been  already  perverted  by  pernicious  home  training.  There  is 
nothing  a  child  more  resents  than  being  deliberately  deceived.  In 
like  manner  it  is  not  needful,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  convince 
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a  child  that  stealing  is  wrong;  with  a  child  trained  (torn  the  earliest 
days  to  steal  it  is  otherwise.  Every  child  is,  however,  quick  enoagh 
at  crying  out  against  the  theft  of  his  own  property.  No  one,  how- 
ever unfortunately  placed  in  inspect  of  parental  influence,  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  idndness  is  right.  He  has  recognized  that,  a  long 
while  hefore  he  came  to  school.  What  a  child  needs  is,  not  so  mnck 
help  to  know  what  the  right  is,  as  help  to  do  it,  especially  when  cir- 
cumstances tempt  to  the  opposite.  A  child  needs  help  to  turn  his 
attention  on  the  rising  disposition,  which,  if  allowed  to  gain  strength, 
will  tempt  to  evil  doing.  A  child  is  prone  to  allow  attention  to  he 
absorbed  with  what  is  external,  and  scarcely  turns  attention  on  the 
feeling  which  is  swelling  in  the  breast.  He  needs  frequent  help  in 
beginning  reflective  exercise.  Reflectiveness  in  the  proper  sense 
comes  as  one  of  the  later  attainments,  and  needs  not  a  little  oflbrt 
for  its  cultivation. 

Work  of  RqprtmioTL 

This  \A  a  more  diflScult  and  trying  work  than  the  encouragement 
of  good.  But  evil  tendencies  must  be  checked,  in  order  that  the 
aobler  dispositions  may  have  room  to  grow.  If  the  check  is  to  be 
wisely  and  successfully  put  on,  much  more  is  wanted  than  that  the 
dieck  itself  be  a  strong  and  severe  one.  Fortunately,  the  most 
powerful  form  of  restraint  is  a  form  of  encouragement  to  the  person 
nestrained.  Taking  for  granted  that  evil  inclinations  must  be  mas- 
tered, and  demanding  this  of  the  children  themselves,  the  teacher 
gains  the  strongest  position  when  he  is  neither  the  lawgiver  nor  the 
imperious  authority  requiring  its  fulfillment,  but  is  the  friendly 
counsellor,  suggesting  the  best  means  of  gaining  the  victory.  A 
suitable  hint  dropped  in  the  ear,  showing  that  the  difficulty  has  been 
seen  and  measured,  and  that  the  teacher  will  be  a  sharer  in  the  joy 
of  sncces»,  will  stir  new  resolution,  and  change  some  part  of  a  nat- 
urally irksome  task  to  attractiveness.  There  is  great  need  that  we 
keep  in  view  the  paiufulness  of  the  experience  involved  in  conflict 
with  powerful  tendencies  in  the  nature.  To  a])preciate  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  any  child  has  on  hand  carries  one  a  great  way  toward 
proving  a  real  helper.  But  the  painfulness  of  the  work  must  in  no- 
wise give  exemption  from  it.  Such  painfulness  is  part  of  the  neces- 
sary experience  of  true  development.  To  favor  a  child  escaping 
from  the  determination  and  suffering  connected  with  self-denial  is 
no  kindness  but  the  worst  form  of  cnielty.  There  is  but  one  way 
for  mankind  securing  a  clear  escape  from  this  painfulness,  that  is,  to 
face  the  effort  which  occasions  the  pain,  until  by  facility  of  effort . 
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tbe  pain  itaelf  gnuloally  diminishes,  until  tke  pleasure  of  pure  And 
lofty  motive  is  felt  greatly  to  outweigh  the  uneasiness.  Neither 
parent  nor  teacher  can  wiaely  screen  children  from  the  bitter  ordeal 
which  self-denial  entails.  'A  spoilt  child'  has  been  spoiled  by  en- 
eouragement  in  self-indulgence,  which  at  each  turn  has  been  allowed 
under  the  name  of  '  kindness,'  and  which  has  prevented  reflection 
where  it  might  have  arisen,  and  a  struggle  for  self-mastery  which 
might  have  been  attempted.  It  is  a  weak  and  altogether  pernicious 
type  of  sympathy  which  inclines  a  teacher  or  guardian  to  save  a 
child  from  the  pain  of  conflict  with  his  own  evil  tendencies.  Thia 
is  '  blind  sympathy,'  one  of  the  worst  illustrations  out  of  a  consid- 
erable variety  which  give  force  to  the  adage  thai  '  love  is  blind.' 
Wisdom  is  the  true  guide  of  love,  for  there  is  no  more  gUring  practi- 
cal mistake  than  the  notion  that  the  law  of  love  is  all  we  need  to  nkake 
<Mir  life  noble.  The  love  which  shelters  from  the  pain  of  sclf-denilkl 
is  aeon  blind  even  to  the  faults  which  spring  from  the  want  of  ii^- 
atraining  power.  There  is  therefore  great  need  to  guard  against 
love  degenerating  to  softness.  Even  tender  year^  must  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  for  self-indulgence.  In  kindness,  the  teacher  rauai' 
remember  that  the  sooner  the  work  of  self-restraint  begins  the  easier 
it  proves.  But  when  the  work  is  bravely  faced,  let  us  give  all  the 
sympathetic  aid  in  our  power,  alwayi  remembering  that  the  work 
itself  must  be  the  child's  otrn.  Beal  sympathy  helps  the  youth  in 
his  battle  with  evil  within.  And  a  heavy  demand  there  ever  must 
be  for  such  sympathy,  while  selfishness  must  be  crushed,  anger  must 
be  restrained,  and  wrongs  must  be  endured  without  retaliation. 
The  task  may  be  harder  for  some  than  for  others,  but  in  every  case 
it  must  be  carried  through.  A  clear  recognition  of  all  that  this 
requires  is  of  greatest  value  to  a  teacheh  Happy  are  the  children 
placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  see  the  moral  requirements 
of  their  case,  and  take  pleasure  in  individualizing.  The  victory  is 
half  won  if  a  child  has  a  strong  helper  in  his  instructor. 

fhe  Wa^  atMomy  and  JD^icmL 
Beyond  such  general  dealing  comes  tiie  great  perplexity  of  school 
life.  How  shall  we  deal  with  those  who  are  willful,  stubborn,  and 
defiant  ?  It  is  a  question  hard  to  answer.  '  There  are  some  who 
object  entirely  to  corporal  punishment.  As  already  indicated,  I 
am  not  able  to  agree  with  this  view.  Alternatives  are  hard  to  find* 
though  it  is  most  desirable  td  avail  ourselves  of  all  that  seem  to 
promise  efficiency.  Expulsion  from  the  school  I  regard  as  an  ex- 
treme  measure,   to  be  shunned  up  to  the  veige  of  endurance; 
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Unless  in  tBe  case  of  nnrulj  pnpils  at  an  advanced  age  for  school 
life  (such  as  are  not  nnfreqaeutly  to  be  found  in  evening  schools), 
expulsion  from  the  school  can  hardly  be  looked  at  as  an  available 
course.  It  is  escape  from  a  difficulty,  not  mastery  of  it.  It  is  a 
practical  admission  of  failure,  which,  if  possible,  should  never  be 
made  in  face  of  a  school.  Instead  of  increasing  the  moral  influence 
of  a  teacher,  it  detracts  from  it  Let  kindly  treatment,  as  occasion 
offers,  calm  and  sympathetic  remonstrance  in  private,  assurances  of 
patience,  and  promises  of  help,  be  all  accumulated  around  the 
offender.  Let  every  thing  be  done  which  tenderest  sympathy  can 
suggest  rather  than  that  the  offender  be  banished  from  the  school, 
and  turned  over  as  a  pest  upon  the  hands  of  some  unsuspecting 
brother  in  the  profession.  There  is  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
conflict  with  a  stubborn  and  wild  youth  which  deserves  perusal, 
given  in  one  of  the  books  of  Dr.  Eggleston,*  descriptive  of  school 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  rude  settlers  in  the  Far  West  of  America. 
Very  touching  is  the  story,  naturally  recalled  here,  which  is  told  by 
Dr.  Guthrie  in  his  own  pathetic  style  :  *  A  soldier,  whose  regiment 
lay  in  a  garrison  town  in  England,  was  about  to  be  brought  before 
his  commanding  officer  for  some  offense.  He  was  an  old  offender, 
and  had  been  often  punished.  **  Here  he  is  again,"  said  the  officer, 
on  his  name  being  mentioned;  ''every  thing — flogging,  disgrace, 
imprisonment — ^has  been  tried  with  hitn.*'  Whereupon  the  sei^eant 
stepped  forward,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  he  took,  said,  ''There 
is  one  thing  that  has  never  been  done  with  him,  sir."  "  What  is 
that f  was  the  answer.  '^  Well,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  "he  has 
never  been  forgiven."  "  Foigiven !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  surprised 
at  the  suggestion.  He  reflected  for  a  iew  minutes,  ordered  the  cul- 
prit to  be  brought  in,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
chai^  ?  "  Nothing,  sir,"  was  his  reply ;  **  only  I  am  sorry  for  what 
I  have  done."  Turning  a  kind  and  pitiful  look  on  the  man,  who 
expected  nothing  else  than  that  his  punishment  would  be  increased 
with  the  repetition  of  his  offense,  the  colonel  addressed  him,  saying, 
"  Well,  we  have  resolved  to  forgive  you  I"  The  soldier  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and  he  wept 
like  a  child.  He  was  humbled  to  the  dust ;  he  thanked  his  officer 
and  retired — to  be  the  old  refractory,  incorrigible  man  f  Ko ;  ho 
was  another  man  from  that  day  forward.  He  who  tells  the  story 
had  him  for  years  under  his  eye,  and  a  better  conducted  man  never 
wore  the  Queen's  colors.'f 

*  Th«  HooaiOT  SohooUDMlw.    Soatl6d|«,  LondoD.    t  Bp^at^inc  to  Ih*  kMit»  p.  SL 
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BISKS  OOKHXCnD  WITH  SCHOOL  XAHAOEMBNT. 

There  are  risks  in  some  of  the  methods  and  devices  of  school 
management^  against  which  it  is  an  important  duty  to  hkve  the 
scholars  kept  on  guard  as  far  as  possible.  The  rivalries  of  school 
life  carry  with  them  temptations  to  jealousy.  The  daily  competi- 
tion, the  marking  of  places,  the  reckonings  which  are  to  determine 
the  prizes,  all  excite  the  children  in  a  way  which  is  apt  to  break  in 
upon  the  work  of  self-restraint  Eagerne^  for  honor  tempts  either 
to  seize  at  an  advantage  or  to  cherish  enmity  because  such  an  ad- 
vantage has  been  secured  by  another.  The  stimulus  of  competition 
has  undoubtedly  a  high  value ;  but  this  fiict  must  not  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  accompanying  evils.  The  influence  of  numbers  is  great,  and 
the  rivalry  of  open  competition  quickens  interest  in  the  round  of 
school  work.  To  dispense  with  such  stimulus  seems  hardly  wise. 
And  yet  it  can  not  be  matter  for  surprise  that  many  teachers  have 
been  led  seriously  to  question  whether  there  is  a  real  educational 
gain  from  these  rivalries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute by  careful  comparison  of  the  evidence  for  the  opposing  viewa. 
One  consideration  seems  to  me  conclusive.  Competition  is  an  in* 
variable  attendant  on  human  effort  There  is  no  sphere  of  life 
which  altogether  escapes  its  influence.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
spheres  in  which  life  is  spent  the  results  of  rivalry  are  met  at  every 
turn.  For  this  school  training  should  prepare,  as  for  one  of  the 
certainties  of  human  life.  To  bear  one's  self  with  calmness,  fair- 
ness, and  generosity  in  the  midst  of  the  rivalries  of  business  is  of 
the  highest  consequence  both  for  personal  interests  and  for  the  har> 
mony  of  social  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  service  which  is  rendered 
to  the  community  if  school  tndning  prepare  for  this.  The  teacher's 
.thoughts  must  often  revert  to  the  subject,  if  the  scholars  are  to  be 
guarded  against  the  requisite  power.  Ambition,  that '  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,'  may  be  turned  to  ignoble  ends,  and  may  change 
strength  to  weakness,  nobleness  to  meanness. 

NATIOirXL  VIOn  SHOULD  BB  OUABDBD  AOAnTOT.* 

Early  school  life  should  do  much  to  guard  against  the  rudeness 
and  coarseness  which  turn  domestic  life  to  bitterness,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  outbreaks  of  violence.    A  constant  stream  of  refining 

*  Profenor  HodgMm  (Univentty  of  Edinbuigli)  in  his  Addraa  m  Pmidant  of  th*  Social  8ei«Me 
AfMeinUoo,  dwells  on  Hit  want  of  a  bottar  public  opinfaM  oa  tha  sohjoet.  *  Evarjr  whaia  aiwnid 
•B  wa  Sad  coaisanass  af  manaar,  amaHf  bolb  to  aniawb  and  to  oar  Mlowt,  pottf  disboocsty,  dia> 
ngaid  of  truth,  waslafuloass,  OTasioo  of  daty,  infidelity  to  engagements,  not  to  speak  of  grafor 
flmas  of  wToog-doing;  and  who  BBLiBTsa  nr  ma  rsakt  that  acaooL  <nuiiniia  could  do 

AMT  THIlia  TO  niKVKIIT  TBDM  T^PmMJiWgt  ftr  VBftX 
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inflaeDce  should  flow  tbroogh  the  miadB  of  the  popils.  Every 
thing  favorable  in  the  reading  book,  in  history,  or  in  the  incidents 
of  the  school-room,  should* be  utilized  for  this  end.  By  all  means 
at  our  command,  let  us  seek  to  refine  and  elevate.  Our  aim  must 
be  to  give  a  softened  tinge  to  the  character,  like  the  mellow  bloom 
on  the  dark  rich  clusters  of  the  vine.  Thus  a  higher  life  is  in  some 
measure  reached  by  a  child,  and  he  wields  a  gentler  influence,  check- 
ing the  asperities  of  life.  In  mixed  schools,  such  as  we  have  in 
Scotland,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  training  boys  to  cherish  a 
respectful  and  generous  demeanor  toward  girls — a  lesson  of  high 
value  in  itself,  and  &r-reaching  in  its  e&cts.  Encouragement  in 
right  practice  is  real  training. 

The  Vke  of  Jhwaihamem, 
If  there  be  any  one  vice  against  which  the  teachers  of  our  country 
should  seek  to  warn  the  young,  it  is  drukkskness.  Our  national 
reproach  becanse  of  this  one  vice  is  a  bitter  one ;  our  national  loss 
and  suffering  appalling  to  a  d^ree  not  realized  by  those  who  do  not 
ponder  the  statistics  of  the  subject  Our  national  weal  depends 
laigely  on  our  casting  off  this  loathsome  evil.  Intelligence  and  de- 
bauchery can  not  go  long  together,  either  in  pereonal  or  in  national 
history.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  at  which  school  training  should 
level  its  heaviest  blows.  There  are  at  present  fearful  odds  against 
the  teacher's  hand  here,  more  particularly  in  the  midst  of  the  pov- 
erty stricken  districts  in  our  latge  cities,  blighted  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  strong  drink.  But  if  the  teacher  bo  observant  as  to 
opportunities,  persistent  in  his  plan,  hearty  in  his  utterances,  and 
judicious  in  his  avoidance  of  ridicule,  he  can  do  much  in  fixing  un- 
seen convictions,  and  may  be  aided,  unconsciously  to  himself  and  to 
the  poor  children,  by  the  sad  experience  of  the  misery  and  brutality 
which  a  drunken  life  occasions.  A  steady  moral  influence  quietly 
returning,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  evils 
of  drunkenness,  and  the  value  of  temperance  as  a  toot  virtue,  will 
help  largely  toward  the  training  of  a  race  strong  in  the  self-control 
of  a  temperate  life.  The  waste  of  substance  which  drunkenness 
causes, — the  weakness  and  weariness  of  body, — the  debasement  of 
mind,— -the  desolation  of  homes,  are  such  as  to  afford  the  teacher 
many  links  of  association  making  reference  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  enough  in  the  thought  of  these  things  to  deliver  childhood 
from  the  risk  of  making  mirth  of  the  drunkard.  There  is  enough 
to  favor  one  who  desires  to  awaken  loathing  in  a  young  mind.  But 
in  all  allusions  to  this  subject  there  is  need  for  great  delicacy  of  fe^* 
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ing  and  laci  The  teacher  needs  to  remember  into  how  many  homes 
in  oiir  land  the  horrid  vampire  has  entered,  and  how  many  young 
hearts  are  smailing  under  the  wounds  it  has  inflicted* 

GOOD  DISPOSITIONS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED. 

The  nourishment  of  the  good  is  the  surest  way  of  repressing  the 
evil,  ^us,  the  growth  of  generosity  is  the  decay  of  meanness ;  so 
it  is  all  round.  The  life  of  the  virtues  is  the  death  of  the  vices. 
Where  there  is  sensitiveness  as  to  the  feelings  of  others,  there  is 
shrinking  from  rudeness.  Generosity  quickens  the  sense  of  shame 
at  the  rise  of  a  selfish  feeling.  The  love  of  truth  will  summon 
courage  to  its  aid,  rather  than  screen  itself  from  suflfering  behind  the 
mean  shelter  which  a  falsehood  might  afford.  In  this  way  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  teacher  can  do  much  to  prevent  the  outbreaks  of  evil 
by  the  judicious  and  hearty  encouragement  he  gives  to  all  examples 
of  well-doing. 

1.  The  first  and  most  constant  form  of  help  is  that  afforded  by  the 
spirit  in  which  school  discipline  is  maintained.  If  that  illustrates 
throughout  the  play  of  good  disposition,  the  children  are  uncon- 
sciously won  to  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  same.  It  is  not 
despotic  government  which  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  but 
the  government  of  reason  and  sympathy — in  other  words,  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  moral  excellence.  If  the  children  have  any  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  injustice,  some  injury  is  done  to  their  moral 
training.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  justice  and  kindliness  pervade  the 
school-room,  and  the  scholars  will  grow  up  in  robustness  of  moral 
life. 

If  an  nn intentional  injustice  has  been  done,  let  the  error  be  freely, 
and  if  needful,  publicly  acknowledged,  and  let  the  error  be  rectified 
as  far  as  possible.  None  of  us  profess  to  be  perfect ;  it  would  be 
purest  affectation  to  conduct  a  class  on  the  assumption  that  we  are. 
It  does  not  lower  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  to  own  a  fault  on  a  fitting 
occasion.  But  the  acknowledgment  must  be  a  proof  of  strong  and 
moral  purpose, — not  a  painful  admission  of  weakness  and  bewilder- 
ment. It  must  give  evidence  of  the  power  of  self-command, — not 
of  the  want  of  it 

2.  Next  in  importance  is  the  power  of  direct  encouragement  If 
the  teacher  gain  the  affections  of  his  scholars,  and  give  regular  evi- 
dence of  his  wish  to  stimulate  them  in  well-doing,  his  influence  over 
them  will  be  great  They  have  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  their 
teacher,  and  if  this  desire  be  utilized  it  becomes  easy  to  contribute 
daily  toward  the  formation  of  a  good  character.     In  order  to  pre- 
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serve  tliis  inflaenee,  however,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  praiae 
as  well  as  blame  most  be  uaed  sparingly.  The  child  must  know 
and  feel  that  he  has  gained  i^proval,  but  only  at  rare  times  should 
he  hear  himself  praised  before  others.  So  delicate  a  process  is  that 
by  which  character  is  developed,  that  there  is  danger  from  frequent 
commendation,  just  as  there  is  on  the  other  side  from  frequent  fiiult- 
finding.  The  dangers  here  are  two— that  of  encouraging  pride 
while  encouraging  well-doing,  and  that  of  tempting  a  child  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  something  peculiarly  meritorious  in  simply  doing 
his  duty.  The  former  is  the  more  conspicuous,  and  is  certain  to 
attract  attention  if  it  arises,  and  thereby  surest  the  need  for  coun- 
teractives. But  the  latter  is  one  not  so  easily  observed,  and  which 
goes  much  more  quickly  in  the  direction  of  undermining  the  char- 
acter. The  child  must  be  made  to  recognize  that  if  he  has  done 
well,  he  has  only  done  what  is  naturally  required  of  him,  and  what 
he  must  be  required  to  do  a  hundred  times  a  day  with  as  much  ease 
and  fixedness  of  purpose  as  appear  in  his  use  of  speech.  In  view 
of  the  danger  thus  indicated,  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  more  com- 
monly/e«/  that  he  has  gained  approval  rather  than  hear  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  It  is  with  encouragement,  as  with  so  much  beside, — ^it 
is  most  easily  conveyed  through  the  eye,  and  by  this  vehicle  of 
communication  there  is  least  risk  of  error  or  injurious  effects.  A 
look  is,  indeed,  fleeting,  and  can  not  be  long  sustained ;  but  there  is 
an  advantage  in  this  for  the  purpose  here  contemplated.  On  the 
other  hand,  however  fleeting,  a  look  of  encouragement  is  long  re- 
membered by  a  child. 

3.  The  opening  bblioious  bxsbcisks  of  each  day,  if  properly 
conducted,  must  greatly  aid  the  work  of  training.  The  rate  payers 
of  the  country  have  declared  unmistakably  for  reli^ous  teaching  as 
the  true  support  of  moral  training.  Teachers  who  include  moral 
training  in  their  ideal  of  professional  duty  will  be  thankful  for  the 
decision.  The  '  Conscience  Clause '  frees  a  teacher  from  irksome 
apprehensions  as  to  interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of 
those  who  have  intrusted  him  with  the  delicate  task  of  training 
their  children.  The  teacher  is  assured  that  in  these  opening  relig- 
ious exercises  he  is  starting  the  work  of  the  day  as  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  wish  him  to  do,  while  complete  protection  has  been 
provided  for  exceptional  cases.  As  a  moral  trainer,  the  teacher  is 
immensely  aided  by  opportunity  for  touching  the  deeper  feelings  of 
human  nature.  To  lift  the  whole  set  of  duties  into  the  light  of  God's 
eye,  and  to  associate  childhood's  efforts  with  the  wealth  of  divine 
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sympaihj  and  help,  is  at  once  to  raise  life  higher,  and  make  effort 
easier  and  more  gladsome.  To  link  the  moral  sentiments  with  the 
teligious  feelings  is  to  bring  the  strong  forces  of  the  human  mind 
into  play  for  support  of  ardnoas  effort. 

INSTRUOnOK  AND  TBAIHIKO  BHOULB  BB  KEWABDED. 

The  grand  ends  of  teaching  are  embraced  in  the  two  words  In* 
ttruetion  and  Training.  Failing  in  these,  or  in  either  of  them,  the 
teacher  fails  to  attain  the  end  he  has  set  himself  to  reach.  A  lower 
aim  can  not  be  accepted  without  falling  beneath  the  true  professional 
level.  No  true  teacher  can  make  salary  the  end  of  effort.  No  mat- 
ter in  what  profession  a  man  may  be,  if  pay  is  the  one  end  for 
which  he  works  he  is  self-degraded.  We  come  very  near  the  source 
of  sound  moral  life  in  this  matter.  The  discussions  of  ancient  phil- 
osophers as  to  receiving  payment  for  teaching  show  how  much  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  teacher  were  conceived  to  be  dependent 
on  superiority  to  the  mercenary  spirit.  If  these  philosophers  dis- 
cussed the  question,  not  only  with  eagerness,  but  even  with  undue 
keenness  of  feeling,  this  shows  how  important  it  seemed  in  their 
eyes.  We  can  discuss  the  question  now  free  from  the  feeling  occa- 
sioned by  the  conduct  of  professed  Sophists.  We  clearly  see  how 
honorable  it  is  that  a  man  should  live  by  his  profession ;  but  we  as 
clearly  perceive  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  man  to  hold  his  profession 
exclusively  for  the  living  it  affords.  It  is,  however,  well  for  us,  and 
for  all  interests  concerned,  that  pay  is  needed  by  all  workers  in  the 
several  spheres  of  human  activity.  This  granted,  it  is  clear  the 
teacher's  salary  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  a  good  position  in 
society.  If  the  general  standard  of  income  for  teachers  be  low  in 
any  country,  it  indicates  either  want  of  spirit  among  the  people,  or 
want  of  reflection  as  to  the  real  value  of  education.  Our  country 
is  not  without  blame  in  this  respect,  but  fortunately  a  remedy  has 
been  provided.  The  School  Boards  of  the  country  have  shown 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  liberal  remuneration  for  efficient  service. 
High  efficiency  and  high  pay  must  go  together.  This  is  a  lesson 
which  by  force  of  circumstances  the  School  Boards  are  likely  to 
press  on  each  other^s  attention.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  of  unspeak- 
able importance  that  the  teacher  keep  his  own  mind  fixed  on  some 
end  vastly  higher  than  payment.*  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween making  a  livelihood  by  one's  profession,  and  discharging 
professional  duties  for  the  sake  of  the  livelihood.    Toil  and  remu- 

*  This  whole  lubjeet  it  sdmlmbly  tfastod  by  Mr.  Mann  in  his  Leotain  on  Tkt  TeaeUr^s  Mothm, 
in  Bnrnnnl's  Jounwl,  XIV..  877-904. 
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neration  are  naturally  assoeiated ;  bat  mOBey  ig  a  poor  levard  far 
life-long  effort  in  any  sphere. 

Work  has  its  real  reward  in  the  end  ii  sedis.  Work  which  can 
not  be  reckoned  for  in  money  payments  has  a  better  recompense. 
To  make  good  citizens,  as  Plato  was  wont  to  argue,  is  better  than 
to  seek  pleasure;  of  better  still,  as  Chrietianiiy  teaches  the  lesson, 
to  aid  others  in  attaining  moral  goodness  in  all  its  fonns  is  a  taak 
worthy  of  the  highest  endowmonts.  Here  it  is  the  teacher  can 
render  the  greatest  service.  No  nation  can  keep  in  the  front  rank 
except  by  education.  For  stability  and  influence  the  nation  must 
look  to  parents  and  teachers,  who  are  molding  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation.  During  the  Franco-German  war,  the  oft-repeated 
remark  was  that  the  schoolmaster  had  gained  the  German  victories. 
The  fact  was  cleaply  established.  Germany  had  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  in  the  ranks.  Under  our  military  system 
nothing  akin  to  this  can  happen ;  but  the  roots  of  national  influenpe 
go  immensely  deeper  than  the  army,  and  stretch  immensely  wider. 
It  is  the  morality  underlying  the  intelligence  which  is  the  secret 
spring  of  vital  eneigy  in  a  people.  The  war  test  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  applied ;  but  if  British  teachers  can  quietly  and  steadily  turn 
the  forces  of  vice  and  crime,  we  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  more 
than  the  Germans  did  over  the  return  of  their  victorious  troops. 
Our  worst  foes  are  within  o«r  own  borders.  Our  best  friends  are 
those  within  onr  own  lines,  who  promote  intelligence,  self-control, 
and  devotion  to  a  noble  life.  Amongst  these  our  teachers  stand 
conspicuous.  But  it  is  never  to  be  overlooked  in  our  estimate  of 
teaching  that  moral  fruits  are  the  best  If  a  teacher,  year  by  year, 
present  the  great  bulk  of  his  scholars  for  examination,  and  succeed 
in  passing  over  ninety  per  cent  of  them  in  all  departments,  he  may 
well  be  congratulated.  But  there  is  another  aim  higher  still.  It  is 
to  have  his  scholars  so  habituated  to  self-control,  that  they  shall  be 
prepared  for  wise  direction  of  their  own  conduct  when  all  the 
checks  and  helps  of  home  and  school  are  completely  withdrawn. 
In  such  a  case  the  after-life  of  the  scholars  will  reflect  honor  on  his 
labors  as  discovering,  though  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  the  fruits 
of  the  discipline  of  school  life.  This  is  the  highest  result  of  edu- 
cational effort.  It  is  the  full  reward  of  anxious  thonght  and  toil. 
In  such  a  case  the  teacher  sees  his  own  better  life  n^produccd  in 
those  who  caught  from  him  many  of  their  early  impulses  toward  a 
life  of  moral  elevation. 
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WILUAU  JOLLT — ^PROrESflOBSHIPS  OF  SDUCATIOX. 

The  training  of  teaph^rs  in  the  icience  and  art  of  their  profession 
has,  up  till  this  time,  been  very  partial.  Teachers,  as  a  ckss,  haye 
received  no  professional  training.  Normal  Schools,  certainly,  have 
been  eslablished  for  this  purpose,  but  these  hare  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  middle  clasa  of  teachers.  The 
higher  members  of  the  profession  either  could  not  or  would  mot 
avail  themselves  of  the  training  provided  there,  and  have  rested  sat- 
isfied with,  at  the  best,  an  arts  currieulnm,  without  one  hour  spent 
in  becoming  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art 
they  have  to  practice ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  profession  have,  from 
poverty  or  otlier  causes,  been  prevented  from  attending  these  schools. 
Moreover,  in  the  past,  this  work  of  training  has  been  done  only  by 
certain  churches,  who  have  honorably  taken  upon  themselves  this 
important  duty,  which  should  have  been  done  by  the  profession,  or 
by  the  country,  or  by  the  universities.  These  churches  can  not  be 
asked  to  continue  this  onerons,  and  to  some  extent,  thankless  work. 
Such  ecclesiastic  connection  was  natural  and  praiseworthy  in  the 
past,  and  was  the  proper  complement' of  a  denominational  system. 

Teaching  is  the  only  learned  profession  with  no  training  machinery 
for  its  members,  as  a  class,  to  prepare  them  for  their  peculiar  ivork, 
—  work  that  requires  all  the  speoial  knowledge  and  skill  that  a  roan 
can  obtain.  Other  professions  have  their  special  classes  for  profes- 
sional accomplishment,  in  which  their  students  pass  through  a 
thorough  noviciate  preparatory  to  work  in  life.  The  necessity  for 
professional  training  for  every  pursuit  in  life  is  becoming  a  feature 
of  the  age,  and  is  extending  itself  even  to  trade,  in  technical  educa- 
tion. Surely  such  a  training  ought  to  be  provided  for  a  profession 
that  lias  as  trying,  difficult,  and  delicate  work  to  do  as  any  other ! 

Professional  training  for  teachers  should  be  broad-  enough  to  em- 
brace the  whole  profession,  should  be  provided  at  convenient  centers 
throughout  the  country,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  social  status  to 
command  the  attendance  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  service. 

To  the  question,  how  and  where  such  training  should  be  provided, 
there  can  be  but  one  adequate  and  permanent  answer :  It  must  he 
done  in  and  by  our  Univereiiies, 

Our  Universities  have,  for  generations,  been  training  schools  for 
divinity,  medicine,  and  law.  The  anomaly  has  existed,  and  still 
exists  in  the  Universities,  that  for  certain  classes  of  the  community 
elaborate  systems  of  professional  training  have  been  provided,  and 
none  for  the  educational.    Such  an  omission  was  natural  for  gener- 
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aiioDs,  when  it  was  not  known  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
Science  of  Edacation.  But  that  day  is  surely  past  Education  is 
a  science  and  art  that  requires  as  special  training  as  any  subject. 
It  is  surely  time  now  that  we  should  complete  the  circle  of  the 
professions  in  our  universities  by  doing  tardy  justice  to  this  one. 
Their  wants  in  other  subjects  are  being  gradually  and  honorably 
supplied  by  the  foundation  of  new  chairs,  representing  new  ideas 
of  the  age.    Education  still  remains  an  open  want 

A  Chair  of  Education,  fully  established,  should  include — 

1.  A  Pro/esior  of  Education,  who  would  give  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

2.  A  Training  College,  of  which  the  professor  would  be  principal, 
and  in  which  a  staff  of  lecturers  would  give  instruction  in  subjects 
that  are  not  included  in  the  university  classes,  but  are  necessary  for 
the  complete  education  of  the  teacher,  similar  to  the  extra-mural 
lecturers  in  medicine. 

3.  A  Practicing  School^  with  the  very  best  appointments  in  class* 
rooms,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  under  a  competent  head  master, 
with  a  full  staff  of  assistants,  in  which  the  best  practice  of  the  art 
of  teaching  would  be  carried  on,  and  in  which  would  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  the  efficient  practical  training  of  the  future 
teacher,  a  school  holding  the  same  relation  to  education  that  the  in- 
firmary and  its  clinical  lectures  do  to  medicine. 

4.  An  Educational  Library  and  MuHum,  with  a  full  collection  of 
all  works  on  education,  and  of  all  educational  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, similar  to  the  educational  department  in  Kensington  Museum, 
— a  complement  to  the  other  professional  museums  alreadv  in  the 
universities. 

The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  entered  into  in  detail  in  this 
place,  but  the  above  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  should  be 
done  to  supply  a  claimant  want  in  our  universities  and  in  one  of  our 
most  important  professions.  In  determining  on  the  best  means  of 
using  the  large  funds  that  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission, 
few  should  more  commend  themselves  than  the  establishment  of 
such  a  chair  in  some  one  of  our  universities,  with  its  complementary 
educational  machinery.  These  endowments  are  left  midnly  for  edu- 
cational purposes ;  and  here  is  an  opportunity  of  supplying  a  great 
educational  want,  and  of  raising  the  educational  status  and  efficiency 
of  the  country, — such  an  opportunity  as  seldom  offers  itself  to  a 
Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  disposing  of 
certain  sums  for  certain  important  purposes. — Letter  to  the  Scotch 
Commiesionera  of  Education. 
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PttooBssg  n  DBTKLOFXBmr  «v  asoHBrn  0T«mai» 

If  trecatt^nr^tifVackforftpeiM-of  fiftj^wnweflliall  Mviv««il«n«pedi 
wfaen  tke  higher  edocatioa  of  Engtasd  renwiiieA  «tin,  as  it  h«i  hem  fermuiy 
geaeiatieiit,  eelely  and  exdatWely  dewieBl.  Ab  lllaitriettf  nam  tnfinei  at  tUf 
tiBM  ctated  in  laler  fife,  withirelt-reigBad  ngnt,  that  he  hekmgei  te  the  |>re- 
•eieatific  period.  Saddoiilj  aetreiif  carrent  aroee  in  fever eC mefii  bmdedgef 
the  madhinerj  ef  leetam,  mechanic^  institatione,  and  dieap  Hteratnre  wat 
emplojed  for  the  dUfasion  of  this  nsefal  Vnewledge  «nion^  the  hnmhler  dasset. 
Whatever  mi^t  have  heen  the  nsnlt  of  tiiese  agencies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
immediate  operatioa,  it  cannot  be  said  &at  anj  dedsive  Inftnence  was  prodnced 
on  ihe  edioels  and  oolleges  whidi  snpplj'  iSie  nest  tlMhorate  edncalion. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  madiineij  set  in  action  Ibr  tiie  bensit  of  the 
hnmhler  daeses  had  deeayed  in  power,  when  medianic^  iastitntions  Ind  feliea 
into  debt  and  diflicidtjr,  when  lectures  had  given  place  to  ransicid  and  other 
antertainmentB,  wuen  popnUur  nteratnre  had  ceased  to  aifect  to  teach  and  aspired 
oslj  te  please,  te  exdoslvdy  dassieal  education  of  the  upper  classes  in  England 
■nt  enconntersd  serious  critictsn*  Teihaps  not  more  than  ten  or  twnve  jean 
have  elapsed  sinee  those  nrne-honored  studies  began  to  experience  any  vigorous 
Avilrj ;  though  for  a  considerably  longer  period  the  dements  of  maAematief 
had  gained  «  partial  and  temporary  toleration. 

In  bahmdng  the  claims  of  various  modes  of  education  and  systems  df  studies 
we  must  remember  that  our  decision  must  depend  very  much  on  the  predsa 
heneflt  which  we  hope  to  secure.  We  may  propose  to  educate  an  individual 
mainly  for  his  own  benefit,  or  fer  that  of  othen,  as  for  instance,  the  state.  If 
we  take  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  the  principal  end,  we  disn  pro/bahly  be  led  to 
ttiB  conclusion  that  the  indications  of  any  spedal  excellence  diould  be  carefully 
watdied  and  encouraged,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  general  devdopment  of  the 
powers.  If  a  youth  shows  any  of  the  tastes  and  habits  which  have  been  in  past 
time  the  presages  of  military  distinction,  we  may  hold  that  the  law  of  the  safety 
of  the  country  justifies  the  cultivation  of  this  promise  even  to  the  neglect  of 


*aPiof.  TwThaatM  Is  a  Souhir  Wiaagler  at  CambiMge,  HW>  Tellew  ani  MaUwaaticsl 
Ltotasir  ef  IL  Jah^^ CoHege,  Is  the  aathorof  a  vahwtfie eeriet'ef  JlalfcsiusHflsl  Tei»> 
books  for  Gollegti  and  fichods.  The  Essai«  ia  the  vdume  fton  which  these  extiaota 
are  taken  are  :^I.  The  Conflict  of  Studies.  II.  Oonapetitlve  Bzaminatiepi.  III.  Private 
Study  or  If sthemsttce.  IT.  Acafiemlcd  Itefonn.  V.  Xlementafy  Geogaetiy.  VI.  The 
Hathenafleitt  Tripos.  I^ondon:  XaendBanftCOt  "Mlpp.       
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higher  intelloctnal  qualities,  or  to  the  peril  of  moral  ezcelienoe  itself.  This 
maj  he  an  extreme  case;  hut  let  as  take  a  more  moderate  example.  Suppose  a 
joath  to  exhibit  a  fondness  for  imaginatire  exercises  and  literature,  which  majr 
he  the  dawn  of  poetical  genins.  Mofcorer  let  ns  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  the 
authoritj  of  an  ancient  sage,  we  find  a  function  and  a  Talue  for  poets  in  our  com- 
monwealth ;  then  we  maj  conclude  that  we  ought  to  stimulate  the  imagination : 
though  psrfaaps  it -might  he  for  the  true  happiness  of  the  individittl  if  the 
memoiy  And  the  reason  were  trained  rather  than  a  faculty  which  is  already 
vnduly  derdoped.    ... 

UKDirB  IITFLUEXCB  OF  SPECIAL  rSIZSS  AHD  KZAMnTATIOV. 

Although  we  hare  no  such  despotic  power  as  to  compel  an  indiTidual  to 
eultirate  just  that  &caltj  tHiich  seems  strongest,  jet  by  our  system  of  oompeti* 
tiTe  examinatioos  and  prises  we  tend  to  the  same  ramlt.  We  take  a  hoy  at  school 
who  seems  to  exhihit  an  aptitude,  say  for  mathematics,  and  foster  that  taste  in 
every  way  we  c^.  The  boy  comes  to  the  UnirersiQr;  he  is  already  saturated 
with  mathematics,  and  so  must  hare  almost  exhausted  the  special  benefit  which 
that  study  is  held  to  confer;  at  the  same  time,  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, such  as  languages,  history,  natural  science^  he  may  be  very  deficient. 
Nerertheless  he  is  kept  for  three  or  more  years  still  at  the  old  purMiits,  exercising 
only  those  eneigies  which  hare  been  abundantly  dereloped,  and  leering  others 
dormant  which  hare  been  too  long  neglected.  If  our  ot^ject  is  to  train  nu^thi^^ 
matical  teachers  and  professors  this  may  be  defended,  thoqgh  pcriiaps  with  only 
partial  snocess;  but  If,  as  we  commonly  maintain,  our  olject  is  to  cultirate  the 
mind  so  as  to  render  it  well  fitted  for  future  exertion  In  any  direction  which  has 
to  be  followed,  our  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  doubts. 

The  excessire  cultiration  for  examination  purposes  of  one  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  others  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  erils  of  our 
modem  system  of  bribing  students  by  great  prizes  and  rewards  to  go  through 
onr  competitire  struggles.  We  are  in  danger  of  giring  up  all  pretence  of  a 
general  course  of  training  for  youth,  and  of  allowing  end  eren  enoooragtng 
boys  to  select  some  special  subject  iriilch  they  fancy  they  prefer,  or  rather 
perfaiqM  which  they  least  dislike.  I  should  deslrG^  quite  a  contrary  system ;  a 
scheme  of  study  and  examination  should  be  drawn  up  after  due  deUberation, 
and  all  candidates  be  required  to  pass  through  this  before  the  arenues  to  spedal 
distinction  were  opened.  In  theory,  perhaps  this  is  still  attempted;  but  in 
practice  we  seem  to  deriate  from  such  a  course  more  and  more  ereiy  year  at 
Cambridge.  For  instance,  students  of  classics  are  no  longer  compelled,  as  they 
formeriy  were,  to  pass  a  mathematical  examination  for  their  degree ;  and  for  the 
most  part  undergraduates  in  the  colleges  are  excused  from  attendance  at  lectures 
on  the  subjects  which  they  do  not  profess  to  cultivate.  Eren  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  prescribe  some  general  course  the  standard  in  each  department  is 
fixed  so  low  as  not  to  ensure  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

SXAXIHATIOH  TIXUB  OF  SUBJECTS  YALUBD. 

As  we  most  employ  some  mode  of  testing  the  diligence  of  teachers  and  the 
attention  of  pupils,  it  seems  ineritahle  that  there  must  be  processes  of  the  nature 
of  examinations ;  hence  it  is  important  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  adaptability 
of  subjects  to  the  exigencies  of  examinations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older 
subjects,  classics  and  mathematics^  are  strongly  to  be  recommended  on  the 
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groond  of  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  corapaie  the  relative  performance 
of  the  students.  In  fact  the  definiteness  of  these  subjects  is  obvious,  and  is 
commonly  admitted.  There  is,  however,  another  advants^,  which  I  think 
belongs  in  general  to  these  subjects,  namely,  that  the  examinations  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  what  is  really  most  valuable  in  the  subjects.  It  is  of 
course  easy  to  say  that  the  art  of  examination  by  long  practice  on  these  sub- 
jects has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence  far  beyond  what  ought  reasonably 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  studies  of  quite  recent  popularity ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  explain  the  matter  completely.  Take,  for  instance,  mathe- 
maticSy. and  observe  how  real  and  flresh  the  examination  papers  can  be  made; 
they  in  fact  abound  in  new  results  which  are  quite  commensurate  in  importance 
and  interest  with  the  theorems  previously  established  and  studied.  Now,  for 
a  contrast,  take  the  subject  of  history:  this  may  be  readily  admitted  to  be 
important  and  instructive  especially  for  the  original  inquirer  who  has  to  seek 
for  evidence,  to  estimate  its  value,  and  to  combine  it  in  a  consistent  whole. .  But 
it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  valuable  parts  of  the  subject  can  be 
developed  in  our  usual  systems  of  examination,  i'rom  the  cases,  not,  I  admit, 
vexy  numerous,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  I  have  formed  an' 
unfavorable  judgment  on  this  matter;  it  appears  to  me  that  we  find  in  exami- 
nation papers  chiefly  dates  and  striking,  obvious  events,  which  form  rather  the 
skeleton  of  history  than  history  itself;  that  the  mere  receptivity  of  the  students 
is  all  that  can  be  tested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  of 
judgment ;  though  these  may  be  well  developed  by  original  researches  in  the 
subject.  Thus,  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  mathematics  can  be  tested  by  examinations,  but  in  history  there  is 
little  of  this  merit. 

[Experimental  and  Natural  Scienoes  are  considered  by  this  author  as  not 
satisiactory  for  examination  puiposes.] 

SPECIAL  ADYAirTAOBS  OF  MATHBMATICS. 

Leaving  aside  such  points  as  are  well  known  and  obvious,  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  problems  and  exercises  which 
it  furnishes;  these  may  be  graduated  to  precisely  the  amount  of  attainment 
which  may  be  possessed,  while  yet  retaining  an  interest  and  value.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  other  branch  of  study  at  all  compares  with  mathematics  in  this. 
Wheir  we  propose  a  deduction  to  a  beginner  we  give  him  an  exercise  in  many 
cases  that  would  have  been  admired  in  the  vigorous  days  of  the  Greek  geometiy. 
Although  grammatical  exercises  are  w^ell  soited  to  ensure  the  great  benefits 
connected  with  the  study  of  languages,  yet  these  exercises  seem  to  me  stiff  and 
artificial  in  comparison  with  the  problems  of  mathematics.  It  is  not  absurd  to 
maintain  that  Euclid  and  Apollonius  would  have  regarded  with  interest  many 
of  the  elegant  deductions  which  are  invented  for  the  use  of  our  students  in 
geometry ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  great  masters  in  any  other 
line  of  study  could  condescend  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  elementary 
books  of  the  beginner.  The  possibility  of  the  eariy  employment  of  the  con- 
structive and  imaginative  faculties  is  an  important  gain  for  many  students  who 
become  weary  of  the  prolonged  and  unvaried  exercise  of  mere  receptive  atten- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  a  new  language  we  may  secure  advantages  of  a  similar 
kind  but  probably  of  inferior  value;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  most  studies 
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there  seems  nothing  to  oorrsfpoad :  it  ll  imuroely  emideiTable  that  examination 
papers  in  hlntory  or  the  natural  ttcienoei  «iui  oftr  any  tderaUe  ^qnfraient  4n 
merit  and  f mportane^  to  the  p^oMeifta  of  tti4tl«maliea. 

Anofteir  gnat  and  ftpecfal  exeellmce  of  tnathematios  is  thit  it  demands  eanMtat 
toltitttary  Exertion.  It  iS  simply  impoJsihIe  for  a  peivon  to  become  »  gtoid 
tethemadcian  hj  the  happjr  aeeident  Of  haring  hoMi  sent  to  *  good  school; 
tiiis  may  give  him  *  preparatidta  find  *  start,  Imt  bj  hit  o^m  oontinaed  eflbiits 
alone  can  he  reach  an  eminent  position.  The  tongh  proossses  by  which  prises 
ire  Awarded  to  the  possessors  Of  knowledge  rsgnrd  onlf  t?i^  f«8ult»  offisred  ibr 
inspection,  and  overlook  Utt  finer  gradations  ^  taorit  ^rvhkh  depend  on  the  mode 
of  aeqmsition.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  regards  are  bestowed  ibr  the  leoltivti- 
tion  of  modem  languages ;  a  persoh  who  ebtaiM  the  rewahl  may  hate  leanied 
his  distinction  by  his  own  perBevering  appHcation,  mainly  vr  excAasiVely,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  may  owe  it  to  the  fortunafce  incident  of  residence  in  a  fovefgn 
'Country,  or  of  habitual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoke  ihe  la^gua^  as  thdr 
iremacular.  Ilie  resulting  amount  of  knowledge  is  no  just  index  of  the  labor 
and  persererance  which  have  been  ex))ended  ite  gaining  it ;  the  credit  to  be 
}>roperly  assigned  for  th6  accomplishment  may  indeed  belong  to  the  successAil 
candidate,  but  it  nay,  and  peihaps  more  Jnsliy,  be  atttribnted  entirely  to  Ids 
ihends  and  relatiTes. 

A  similar  consideration  applies,  though  with  diminished  ibrco,  to  Aie  stsrdy 
^  the  classical  languages ;  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  ifhese  satjeclts  can 
be  laid  in  years  so  early  that  the  )}tfpil  exetts  but  slightly  his  <own  will ;  Vk 
tncccss  is  a  combination  depending  indeed  partly  on  his  own  ability  and  apptioa- 
tion,  but  still  more  on  the  judgment  or  kind  fortune  which  deposited  him  in  a 
good  school. 

We  repeatedly  see  youths  enter  the  universities  whose  position  in  the  final  chssi- 
cal  examination  is  already  practically  assured;  but  d^inguished  saeeess  fn  the 
mathematical  competition  cannot  be  confidently  expected,  whatever  be  the  ability 
of  the  candidate,  unless  he  is  wfllin^  to  subjeet  himself  to  Meady  and  continued 
-discipline.  In  whatever  line  of  stndy  distinction  is  sought  the  advantage  of 
igood  teaching  is  great;  bat  probably  among 'all  the  porsuits  of  the  Universi^ 
■aathematics  preSkninenlSy  demand  aelf-denial,  patience,  and  perseverence  from 
youth,  precisely  at  that  period  when  they  hav«  liberty  to  act  for  themselves,  aad 
when,  on  account  of  obvious  temptalioBs,  habits  of  lestraiat  and  applicatioa 
mn  peculiarly  Tahiablo.  * 

Mor  do  I  know  any  study  which  can  compete  with  mathematics  in  gencrsl  in 
fhmishing  matter  for  severe  and  eontinned  thought.  Metaphysical  problems 
may  be  OTen  more  difficult;  but  then  tliey  are  far  less  definite,  and,  as  th^ 
larely  lead  to  any  precise  eondusion,  we  miss  the  power  of  checking  our  ovm 
*operationB,  and  of  discorering  wliether  we  are  thinking  and  reasoning  or  mere^ 
ihncying  and  dreaming.  I  speak  now,  as  on  former  Occasions,  of  studies  as 
they  present  themsebrei  to  tsinds  of  average  power  and  of  ordinary  conditions. 
For  penons  of  exoeptiomi  ability  any  intellectual  pursuit  may  prove  stimulat- 
ing and  strengthening.  In  other  words,  discoverers  and  original  geniuses  fom 
Si  class  apart ;  wn  may  admirs  them,  but  we  should  not  inadvertently  assumo 
that  their  porsuits  when  ad<q>ted  by  tnfiBrlor  disciples  will  be  as  Tirif/ing  as  to 
the  great  masteis  themsdTea. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  time  which  is  deroted  to  these  subjects 
▼iewed  as  a  discipline  is  too  long.  While  engaged  in  these  pursnits  a  stadent  is 
reallj  occupied  with  a  symbolical  langnage,  which  is  exquisite!/  adapted  for  the 
class  of  conceptions  which  it  has  to  represent,  b<it  which  is  so  reiy  far  remored 
from  the  language  of  common  life  that  unless  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the 
eyil,  the  mathematician  is  in  danger  of  finding  his  conmiand  over  the  vernacular 
diminished  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  faipiliar  with  the  dialect  of  abstract 
science.  It  must  surely  be  in  some  degree  disadvantageous  to  train  cleigymen 
and  barristers  for  several  years  to  ftimiliarity  with  a  refined  and  elaborate  system 
of  expression,  ft>r  which  they  will  have  little  direct  use  in  after  lUb,  and  to  leave 
them  without  any  cultivation  of  that  ordinary  language  which  is  to  be  the  main 
instrument  of  service  In  their  fhture  occupations.  I  estimate  at  a  high  value  the 
influences  of  mathematical  study,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  benefits  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  or  at  the  peril  of  any  of  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
for  success  and  for  influence  in  practical  life.  There  is  especially  one  precaution 
that  ought  to  be  taken.  The  symbols  of  mathematics  are  so  expressive  that  the 
meaning  of  an  investigation  can  be  discovered  by  a  knient  examiuer  however 
slovenly  or  inaccurate  the  ordinary  language  may  be  which  serves  to  connect  the 
symbols.  Bat  the  evil  is  so  great  which  may  arise  from  hahitnal  caselessness  «| 
English  composition,  that  examinen  must  be  considered  iigodieieus  who  do  llo4 
rigidly  maintain  a  good  standard  of  excellence  in  this  mattnr. 

The  increasing  severity  of  ouv  competitive  examinations  aeema  te  aggravate 
the  danger  to  which  I  refer.  Formerly  all  stadeats  at  the  university  were  com* 
pelled  by  their  colleges  with  more  er  less  rigor  to  conform  to  a  general  course  ef 
study ;  ambitious  mathematicians  had  to  acquire  at  least  ^  tincture  of  classical 
and  general  learning;  while  classical  students,  ofiee  sordy  against  their  will, 
were  compelled  at  Cambridge  te  undoigo  a  mathematical  training.  Mnch  of 
this  system  has  been  recently  relaxed  er  dissolved.  Many  eminent  scholars  now 
regret  the  exemption  of  the  classical  studentp  fipom  nearly  all  their  mathematical 
training ;  and  it  is  I  believe  a  still  more  serious  evil  if  students  intent  mainly 
on  mathematics  are  allowed  to  remain  without  a  due  counterpoise  of  other 
studies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  candidates  who  attain  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  Mathematical  I'ripes  are  deficient  in  knowledge  and  interest  in  other 
suljeets ;  but  I  fear  that  omitting  these  more  distinguished  men,  the  remainder 
frequently  betray  a  rude  ignorance  in  much  that  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

In  our  university  mathepiatical  training,  there  is,  I  think,  what  may  bt»  ealle4 
a  wearisome  and  onprofitable  monotony.  I  speak  of  course  with  respect  to  the 
diseiplinary  character  of  the  process.  For  example:  a  person  gains  a  certain 
knowledge  of  a  new  subject,  like  the  Differential  Calculus;  the  fresh  coneeptioi^s 
which  this  involves  are  important  and  instructive.  But  after  gaining  these  con- 
ceptions, months  may  be  spent  in  incessant  practice  in  deductions  and  problems, 
so  as  to  leave  no  weak  spot  which  an  examiner's  lance  could  penetrate.  Of 
course  if  the  object  is  to  produee  a  mathematical  professor  this  elaborate  drill 
may  be  accepted,  though  perhaps  even  then  not  absolutely  necessary.  Bu^ 
considered  as  a  part  of  general  education,  although  ifie  minute  accuracy  which 
it  tends  to  produce  may  be  admired,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  proQl 
is  commensurate  with  the  expense  of  time  and  labor.     The  process  seema  • 
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modem  innoyation.  In  the  stndjr  of  mathematics,  formerly,  as  a  disciplinei  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  principles.was  all  that  was  required ;  now  we  insist 
on  a  minute  investigation  of  every  incidental  part  of  the  subject.  Excepttops 
and  isolated  difficulties  seem  to  receive  undue  attention,  on  account  of  their 
utility  for  the  examiner's  purpose. 

The  great  progress  which  mathematical  science  has  made  in  late  years,  while 
increasing  largely  its  power,  considered  as  an  instrument  for  the  original  investi- 
gator, has  not  necessarily  promoted  its  educational  value  for  ordinary  students. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  from  the  late  Professor  Boole,  an  opinion  which  I 
had  also  formed  myself,  that  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  notation  tended 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  mathematics  as  a  discipline.  If  we  take,  for 
example,  the  modem  methods  of  abridged  notation  in  algebraical  geometry,  while 
we  must  admire  the  genius  which  has  created  and  developed  such  a  remarkable 
system  of  investigation,  yet  we  must  see  that  when  it  is  cultivated  for  examin- 
ation purposes  there  is  the  great  danger  that  the  symbols  may  be  used  ai 
substitutes  for  thought  rather  than  as  aids  to  thought. 

EXPEBIMBKTAL  PHXL080PHT. 

Experimental  philosophy  may  bo  considered  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
elements  of  education  at  the  present  time;  though  perhaps  quite  recently  it 
has  rather  declined  than  advanced  in  public  estimation.  The  assault  which  has 
been  made  in  our  time  on  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  older  studies  seems  to 
have  been  a  combined  movement  in  favor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
natural  history ;  and  I  apprehend  that  natural  history  will  in  the  end  secure  the 
largest  share  in  the  conquest,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  done  so.  In  schools 
it  was  doubtless  more  interesting  to  many  boys  to  assist  at  a  lecture  in  chemiati/ 
or  natural  philosophy  than  to  work  steadily  at  classics  or  mathematics;  but 
cfaemistiy  and  natural  philosophy  will  in  their  turn  be  found  dull  when  com,* 
pared  with  natural  history,  which  is  associated  with  the  love  of  outdoor  exorcise 
and  the  desire  to  catch  the  lower  animals,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  English 
yonth.  To  have  these  cherished  pursuits  elevated  into  serious  duties,  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  studies,  must  have  been  a  joyful  surprise  to  the 
generation  of  schoolboys  who  first  encountered  the  welcome  novelties. 

I  assert  then  that  much  of  what  is  called  experimental  science  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  title ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  be  merely  trifling  with 
words,  for  I  believe  myself  that  there  is  an  important  trath  involved  in  the 
remark.  The  function  of  experiment,  properly  so  called,  in  the  investigatioii  of 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  can  hardly  be  unduly  exalted ;  but  it  may  be 
said  of  the  experimenter,  as  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  bom  and  not  manufactured. 
The  lecture  rooms  of  professors  of  experimental  philosophy  must  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  mechanical  repetition  of  familiar  processes ;  the  spectators  are  told 
what  they  may  ex])ect  to  see,  and  accordingly  they  see  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  of  conviction.  The  result  of  the  whole  performance  may  be  that 
certain  facts  are  impressed  on  the  belief  or  on  the  memory,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  any  cultivation  of  the  power  of  experimenting,  or  any  mode  of  testing 
the  existence  of  such  a  power.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  teaching  such 
subjects  in  large  classes.  It  may  as  before  be  readily  admitted  that  the  force  of 
the  reiharks  will  be  much  weakened  in  special  cases.  If,  for  instance,  two  or 
three  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  constant  intercourse  with  some  teacher  eminent 
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for  bU  original  experimental  power,  it  is  very  natural  that  a  training  of  tba 
'highest  Talue  may  thus  bo  secured ;  but,  setting  aside  such  exceptional  cases, 
it  may  be  held  generally  that  little  of  what  is  characteristically  valuable  in 
experimental  philosophy  is  susceptible  of  transmission. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  recommend  that  any  subject  should  be  proposed  in  a 
purposely  repulsive  form  to  students,  especially  to  youth:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  a  most  enervating  practice  to  shrink  from  dcmonding  even 
irksome  attention  whenever  it  is  neccssaiy.  The  lesson  that  success  in  any 
pnrsnit  demands  serious  toil  must  bo  learned  eventually,  and  like  most  lessons  is 
learned  with  least  pain  in  early  years.  I  have  seen  a  sort  of  model  lecture  on 
a  portion  of  natural  science  which  was  offered  to  a  largo  public  school,  to  which 
I  should  nige  no  objection  if  the  time  that  it  occupied  were  taken  from  plajf 
time,  but  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  unsatisfiictory  employment  of  an  hour 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  study.  Here  I  may  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
the  opinion  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Whewdl,  that  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
physics  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  schools,  but  occasionally 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  boys  by  lectures.  These  occasional  lectures 
might  be  delivered  by  the  eminent  aathoritieB  of  the  period,  and  thus  one  serious 
diffienlty  would  be  obviated,  namely  that  those  who  are  absorbed  in  school-work 
cannot  maintain  themselves  at  the  current  level  of  these  fluctuating  subjects, 
and  thus  are  in  the  danger  of  teaching  obsolete  theories  and  demolished  state- 
ments as  part  of  a  coarse  the  essential  virtue  of  which  resides  in  accuracy  of 
information. 

VUHCTIOV8  OF  A  UVITBBSITT. 

There  appear  to  be  three  dbtinet  functions  which  are  recognised  as  pertaining 
to  the  university :  one  is  that  of  examination,  one  that  of  teaching,  one  that 
of  fostering  original  research.  The  first  of  these  three  has  practically  been  as 
yet  most  regarded ;  and  many  of  us  hope  that  it  will  in  future  decline  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  by  the  increased  development  of  the  other  two.  As 
to  the  matter  of  original  research,  without  asserting  that  this  is  adequately 
regarded,  yet  we  may  say  that  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  recent 
times.  The  professorships  have  in  various  coses  been  augmented  from  some 
convenient  funds,  and  tfauj  elevated  nbove  the  miserable  pittances  of  which  they 
formerly  consisted ;  while  the  permission  to  retain  a  fellowship  with  them,  not- 
withstanding maniagOy  has  indirectly  been  a  great  boon  to  them.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  colleges  have  now  the  power  to  confer  a  fellowship  on  any  person 
eminent  in  science  and  learning;  and  thus  there  is  at  least  the  opportunity, 
in  cases  where  the  will  also  exists,  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  unremunerative  intellectual  pursuits. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  decided  want  in  the  place  is  an  organized 
SjTstem  of  scientific  instruction ;  and  this  remains  although  it  would  appear  that 
various  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  defect.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  entire  range  of  mixed  mathematics  has  been  represented  in  university 
public  instruction  by  courses  annually  delivered  on  astronomical  instruments, 
lunar  theory,  hydrostatics,  and  optics.  Statutes  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  due  distribution  of  the  "  various  branches  of  mathematical  science 
on  which  it  is  desirable  that  lectures  should  be  given" :  and  the  duty  of  carrying 
the  statutes  into  effect  has  been  assigned  to  the  Mathematical  Board.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  building  and  collection  of  instruments  has  been  held  to  con- 
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•kituto  the  great  obstacle  to  uniTcnitj  instruction.  Tho  building,  kowcvcr,  Las 
been  erected,  and  some  advance  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  oolloction  ef 
instnimcnts.  However  the  phantom  of  a  well  arranged  and  extensive  cycle  of 
pnblic  instruction  seems  still  to  elude  the  grasp ;  instead  of  it  wo  have  ever 
angmcnting  examinations.  If  there  is  no  existing  staff  to  which  this  public 
instruction  can  be  assigned  one  should  be  forthwith  called  into  existence,  with 
due  provision  for  effective  work  and  reasonable  remuneration. 

Even  if  scientific  lectures  were  not  properly  appreciated  there  still  remainc 
another  mode  of  instructioa  which  ooght  to  be  adopted,  and  which  would 
perhaps  be  still  more  valuable  than  ofal  teaching ;  I  mean  the  publicatioB  of 
works  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  which  should  combine,  correct^ 
and  illustrate  what  has  been  scntficied  through  the  transactiona  of  soeictieB  and 
the  articles  of  scientifie  journals.  I  do  noi  allude  to  mere  academieal  eompendiay 
of  which  in  general  there  is  a  sufficient  supply,  but  to  works  treating  elaborately 
aad  fully  the  highest  subjects*  The  history  of  scioaeo  orers  us  splendid  ex* 
amplcs  of  such  worka;  tho  Mieanique  CileMte  itself  is  one  of  ihem.  For  modem 
instances  I  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lam^,  Chasks,  Serret,  Uelmholts,  and 
Clebech:  these  aien  aie  eminent  not  only  as  original  investigators  and  oral 
teachers,  but  as  the  authors  of  noble  treatises.  It  vrill  be  highly  advantageous  if 
those  who  hold  iqipointnients  which  secure  leisure  for  researdi  will  accept  it  as 
a  duty  to  compose  one  systematie  wcnrk  at  least  of  the  kind  now  indicated ;  it 
my  be  safely  said  that  the  lesult  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  science 
than  tho  production  of  matter  which  is  merely  entombed  in  the  memoiis  <^ 
learned  bodies.  Amateurs  may  in  some  cases  attempt  to  execute  such  tasks, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  owing  to  the  little  leisure  they  can  secure  from  their 
Accessary  arocatioas  they  must  fall  fin-  bdow  the  standard  which  the  professional 
eultivators  of  science  can  attain. 

PROTEST  AOAIirST  EXCE8SITB  COXPETITITE  EXAMIKATI0V5. 

I  wish  to  join  my  protest,  feeble  as  it  may  bo,  with  that  of  many  other  persons 
both  within  and  without  the  university,  against  the  exorbitant  development  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations.  Wo  assume  in  all  our  arrangements 
that  men  will  read  only  what  will  pay  in  examinations,  and  assume  it,  I  believe, 
contrary  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  other  univereities,  and  by  our  own  :  and 
by  showing  how  firmly  we  grasp  this  sordid  creed  ourselves  we  do  our  best  to 
recommend  it  toothers.  We  give  our  highest  honors  and  rewards  for  success  m 
special  examinations;  and  thus  we  practically  encourage  not  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  tho  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  the  morbid  growth  of  some 
and  the  decay  of  others.  We  tempt  our  students  to  regard  degrees  and  fellow- 
ships as  the  end  of  life,  and  not  as  incentives  to  manly  exertion  and  aids  to  pure, 
unselfish  service;  we  cannot  wonder  then  that  not  a  few  who  start  in  their 
course  so  well  seem  to  fail;  to  use  Bacon's  simile,  they  resemble  the  fabled 
Atalanta  who  lost  the  race  because  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  golden  apples. 

Arc  our  students  so  buoyant  after  they  have  obtained  their  degrees  that  wo 
can  reproach  ourselves  with  having  left  their  craving  for  work  unsatisfied,  their 
eneigies  unemployed?  The  opinion  of  many,  I  believe,  is  quite  the  reverse; 
they  hold  that  we  destroy  the  elasticity  of  our  students  by  the  incessant  toil  of 
examinations,  that  we  squander  with  lavish  prodigality  the  ftesh  energy  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  uuSsx  too  often  retribution  in  the  languor  and 
unprofitableness  of  maturer  life. 
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First  Steps  in  Teaching  a  Ibreign  Language — A  Lecture.* 
"Prot  Quick  opens  his  lecture  before  the  College  of  Preceptors  thus : 

Those  of  us  who  hare  risfted  the  Brighton  or  the  SjrdeDharo  Aquarimn  wall 
know  the  sight  of  the  seAHweiiKiiies.  The  first  impresBion  one  gets  of  them  ii^ 
that  they  are  merely  enjoying  themselves,  or  exhibiting  their  beauty  as  a  pea- 
cock spreads  his  tail.  But  if  we  watch  them  till  a  tiny  f!Uh  happens  to  stroll 
tlrotr  way,  we  discover  then  that  the  anemones  are  not  standing  at  ease  or 
courting  onr  admiratioa.  No  sooner  is  tlie  tirth  witliin  reach,  than  the  hitherta 
placid  anemone  becomes  all  activity ;  tlie  beautiful  fibers  disappear,  and  the  little 
tish  disappears  witli  them.  If  we  have  the  patience  to  await  the  resalt,  we  see 
tlte  anemone  at  length  open  out  agpain,  and  Uiere  reappears^  not  the  fish,  but  just 
so  much  of  it  as  the  anemone  finds  indigestible.    Tlie  rest  lias  become  anemone. 

Now  here  we  see  in  a  figure  the  proper  attitude  and  action  of  the  mind  of  a 
learner.  It  keenly  desires  knowledge;  it  is  on  tlie  look-out  for  it;  it  seizes  on 
whatever  information  comes  witliin  its  reachi  and  it  works  opon  this  informft* 
tioDy  analyzes  it,  appropriates  all  the  pitli  of  it»  and  fleets  the  useless  shell 

After  st&ting  the  importaace  of  a  good  method  in  teaching  a  foreign 

language,  he  reviews  tlie  methods  of  Ascham^  Ratlcb^  Hamilton,  Jacoto^ 

and  Comenius,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  concludes  with  an 

account  of  Robertson^s  method  and  PrendergasCs  Mastery  System. 

BobeHaomian  Melhod — Jniroduetian, 
The  Robertsonian  method  is  known  chiefly  in  France,  as  a  similar 
method,  that  of  Langenscheidt,  is  in  Qermany.  Robertson  has  framed 
his  model  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  the  main  root  words  ia 
the  French  language.  When  an  author  sets  to  work  to  employ  a  certain 
set  of  words  rather  than  to  convey  any  parttcular  meaning,  the  composi- 
tion can  hardly  tarn  out  a  great  literary  sucoess.  Robertson  admits  that» 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  be  forces  into  the  service  many  poor  words  thai 
would  get  their  habeas  eorpui  from  any  court  in  Christendom.  I  observe 
that  a  disciple  of  bis.  Dr.  Bolts,  who  publisbed,  two  or  three  years  ago^ 
a  Robertsonian  Introdnction  to  German,  has  simply  taken  a  tale  written 
in  that  language,  so  that  he  is  Robertsonian  only  in  his  treatment  of  tbe 
'Stoff*  selected.  This  treatment  reminds  one  of  Ascham*s  plan,  but  in 
some  respects  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  it  The  text  is  split  up  inid 
lessons — the  early  ones  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  short  sentences. 
Of  each  lesson  we  have  three  translations — the  first  a  literal  interlinear 
translation,  the  next  one  in  fiiir  English,  and  the  third  a  translation,  phrase 
by  phrase,  in  parallel  columns.  This  last  is  for  practice  in  retranshition, 
and  the  pupil  is  required  to  study  it  till  he  can  readily  give  the  foreign 
equivalent  for  each  phrase.  Then  the  words  of  the  lesson  are  used  for 
what  Mr.  Prendergast  would  call  earto^tons  'a  very  valuable  feature  in 
this  system.  Afterwards  comes  a  lexicographical  and  grammatical  com- 
mentary on  the  words  of  the  lesson,  about  which  a  vast  sea  of  information 
is  g^ven,  sltogether  beyond  the  beginner*s  capacities  and  requirements. 
This  part,  says  Robertson,  may  be  omitted— rnns^  be,  I  should  say ;  bot 
iome  &ct8  about  the  really  important  words  of  the  lesson  would  no  doubt 
be  useful. 


^  Tka  Pint  flitpt  is  TMokinf  a  FWroifn  Lu|«a|^  wUb  msm  aMMott  cT  MMmled  nethodn. 
A  Udaia^Ufwi  attHaOolliit  tf  ftttaytim  (Laadso),  Fik  II,  187*.   By  Bsv.  B.  B.  Onlslk 
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JPrendergari  Mastery  System, 

philosophers  have  pointed  out  that  we  all  of  us,  fiur  more  than  we  are 
aware,  act  and  think  and  speak  in  certain  established  sequences.  From 
our  dressing  in  the  morning  till  we  wind  up  our  watches  at  nighty  we  go 
on  in  a  series  of  habitual '  trains  ;*  scarcely  an  action  or  an  idea  is  iso- 
lated. Indeed,  the  German  proTerb,  '  Wer  A  sagt^  mtiM  atush  B  sagen — 
He  who  says  A  must  also  say  B ' — ^is  of  almost  universal  application. 
And,  conversely,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  say  B  without  the  antecedent  A. 
If  we  doubt  this,  the  experiment  is' soon  tried.  Who  can  say  the  second 
line  of  the  jEneid  or  Paradise  Lost  without  running  over  the  first  linef 
Who  can  count  backward,  or  say  the  alphabet  backward,  as  readily  as 
he  can  forward  f  And  when  we  come  to  examine  into  our  knowledge 
of  a  language  we  find  the  language  in  our  minds,  not  as  a  collection  of 
words,  but  of  sequences.  Those  who  learn  a  foreign  language  in  the 
country  where  it  is  spoken,  do  not  translate  English  words  into  the  for- 
eign tongue ;  but  they  appropriate  whole  combinations,  and  make  use  of 
them  without  any  thought  of  their  English  equivalents.  And  when  they 
have  thus  learnt  a  foreign  language— say  German,  e,g, — if  they  are  asked 
the  German  for  some  conjunction  or  adverb,  they  have  a  difficulty  in ' 
calling  up  the  isolated  word,  and  they  form  in  their  minds  some  combi- 
nation in  which  it  occurs,  and  in  this  it  presents  itself  immediately. 

From  such  considerations  as  these,  Mr.  Prendergast  concludes  that  jkho 
beginner  should  learn  not  separate  words  but  sentences.  There  are  in 
every  language  a  number  of  common  sequences,  which  form  its  idiom. 
The  learner  must  be  habituated  to  these  sequences,  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  translate  word  by  word  from  his  own  language ;  for  so  long  as 
he  does  this  he  will  group  the  words  according  to  the  English  idiom. 
Mr.  Prendergast,  therefore,  would  put  into  the  beginner's  hand  a  book 
giving  a  number  of  idiomatic  sentences  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  the 
corresponding  sentences  in  good  English.  The  foreign  sentences  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  include  all  the  main  constructions  in  the  language. 
The  language  would  thus  be  learnt  in  *  miniature.* 

The  learning  by  heart  of  sentences  constructed  for  the  purpose  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  system.  But  a  sentence  thus  learned  might  remain 
in  the  pupiVs  mind  without  life,  the  equivalent  for  a  particular  English 
sentence,  and  nothing  more.  So  the  learning  of  a  model  sentence  is  quite 
insufficient  by  itself.  Mr.  Prendergast  requires  the  learner  to  ^  master,* 
sot  only  the  sentence,  but  also  a  number  of  variations  of  it,  in  which  he 
finds  all  that  he  has  learnt  in  the  previous  sentences  worked  up  with 
what  he  has  learnt  in  the  last  one.  Of  course  the  possible  combinations 
which  may  be  thus  formed  when  several  sentences  have  been  learnt^  are 
inexhaustible ;  and  by  having  the  changes  rung  for  him  on  the  phrases 
he  already  knows,  the  pupil  is  to  get  his  ear  accustomed  to  the  sequences 
of  the  language,  until  by  mere  imitation  he  can  ring  the  changes  for  him- 
8el£    Each  sentence,  and  each  group  of  variations,  must  be  *  mastered* 
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before  the  learner  may  go  Airther ;  «.«.,  they  most  be  repeated  again  and 
again  till  the  pupil  can  read  off  the  foreign  sentence  from  the  English  as 
quickly  and  with  as  little  effort  as  if  the  words  themselves  were  before 
him.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  system,  and  Mr.  Prendergast 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  a  multiplicity  of  ?ague  impressions.  He 
therefore  calls  his  plan  the  ^  Mastery  System.' 

Supposing  six  hours  a  week,  at  the  least,  secured  for  the  language, 
how  should  we  set  about  teaching  it  f  Here  we  find  ourselves  pulled  in 
different  directions  by  three  classes  of  methodizers.  The  first  would  be- 
gin with  the  grammar.  The  second  would  have  some  small  portion  of 
the  language  thoroughly  '  mastered.*  The  third  would  run  the  beginner 
straight  through  a  book  in  the  foreign  tongue.  For  various  reasons, 
which  I  can  not  now  give  at  length,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  what  I 
may  call  the  rapid-impressionist  school  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast, that,  as  a  rule,  we  make  far  too  great  demands  on  the  memory 
of  beginners.  At  this  point  in  preparing  my  lecture,  I  took  down  from 
my  shelf  Mr.  Prendergast^s  very  valuable  work,  *  The  Mastery  of  Lan- 
guages *  (a  work  which  should  be  read,  as  I  think,  by  all  teachers),  and 
opening  it  at  random,  I  at  once  lighted  on  the  following  sentence :  *  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors  is  the  overload- 
ing of  tha  memory.*  (p.  25.)  I  hold  that  this  sentence  pronounces  the 
condemnation  of  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  books  written  for 
beginners  in  a  foreign  language.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  a  man  whom 
we  have  most  of  us  read,  and  whose  authority  we  all  respect.  Professor 
D*Arcy  Thompson.  *  My  own  experience,*  he  says,  *  in  the  tuition  of 
elementary  pupils,  has  taught  me  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  teacher 
should  be  content  with  a  very  small  vocabulary,  but  that  he  should  task 
to  the  utmost  his  own  patience  and  ingenuity  in  presenting  that  limited 
stock  of  vocables  to  the  minds  of  his  charges,  under,  if  possible,  all  the 
conceivable  forms  and  phases  of  a  kaleidoscopic  diversity. 

Hear,  too,  M  Marcel,  who,  oddly  enough,  is  a  rapid-impressionist, — 
*The  introduction  of  new  words  is  not  so  fitvorable  to  progress  as  the  re- 
iterated use  of  those  already  known.  What  is  required  for  the  exchange 
of  thought  is  not  so  much  the  names  of  things  as  the  power  of  affirming, 
denying,  and  questioning  about  them.  The  vocabulary  of  young  chilf 
dren  is  very  limited,  and  yet  how  readily  and  fluently  they  speak  f  .  .  . 
Half  the  knowledge  with  twice  the  power  of  applying  it,  is  better  than 
twice  the  knowledge  with  half  the  power  of  application.' 

the  Mastery  MdhotL 

Let  us  think  first  of  Mastery.  By  Mastery  Mr.  Prendergast  under- 
stands repeating  a  foreign  sentence  till  one  can  at  last  give  it  with  as  much 
ease  as  its  English  equivalent ;  e.ff.,  most  English  schooM)oys  have  ma#- 
tered  in  this  sense  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  language — viz.,  (7<9m- 
ment  vousportet-wnuT  But  they  have  not  mastered  that  expression  in 
the  same  way  in  which  a  French  sohool-boy  has  mastered  it    To  the 
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English  boy  it  is  one  prolonged  loand,  to  wbieh  •  particular  neaninK  U 
attached  quite  arbitrarily.  To  the  French  boy  it  is  the  natural  expf^ 
sion  of  thought  The  worda  live  to  the  French  boy ;  but  to  the  Engliah 
boy  they  are  mere  jargon.  And,  unfortunately,  mere  jargon  is  frightfully 
hard  to  remember.  But  on  Prendergaat^a  plan  the  pupil  must  not  ad* 
Tance  till  he  has  '  mastered '  the  first  lesaon.  This  requirement  hardly 
seems  to  me  wise,  for  two  reasons — first,  because,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
real  mastery  is  at  this  stage  impossible;  secondly,  because  beginners — 
young  beginners  especially — are  anxious  to  get  on ;  and  if  they  make  iMi 
viaible  progress,  their  mental  actiyi^  is  cbeoked.  This  last  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  fatal  objection  to  the  methods  which  require  every  thing  to  ba 
retained  from  the  very  b^inning.  The  Qhriatian  ia  to  aToid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil,  and  the  teacher  should  sToid  eyen  the  appearance  ^f  sta|;- 
nation.  As  a  rule,  I  beUeve  we  do  Mt  think  half  enough  of  what  our 
pupils  think.  We  sometimes  seem  to  regard  them  as  the  Strassbui*g 
people  regard  their  geese.  I  am  told  that  they  deprive  these  geese  of  all 
liberty,  and  stuff  food  down  their  throats  till  they  consider  them  fit  for 
examination.  The  crammer  who  has  the  credit  of  passing  a  great  num- 
ber of  geese,  and  the  owner  of  the  goose  who  gets  the  pie,  think  this  « 
most  satisfactory  system ;  but  we  haye  neyer  heard  the  opinion  of  tha 
goose.  Perhaps  the  opinion  of  the  gooso  may  be  neglected,  but  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  boy  most  assuredly  may  not  After  all,  when  you  think  of  it, 
he  is  himself  concerned  to  some  ei(teiit  in  the  result  of  your  teaching^ 
and  he  ia  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  so  you  can  not  calculate  on  driying 
him,  as  a  stoker  driyes  his  engine.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  ought  to 
learn  on  your  system ;  he  must  feel  that  that  he  is  learning. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  dullness  of  grammar.  If  by  'graoh 
mar*  one  means  the  complete  account  of  the  language — ^which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  learner's  career— of 
course  it  must  be  dull  to  those  for  whom  it  is  both  useless  and  unintelU* 
gible.  But  if  we  mean  the  common  inflections,  I  deny  altogether  that 
learning  these  is  disagreeable  work.  Of  course  it  can  be  mad^  dvlL 
The  Greek  verba,  as  they  are  commonly  taught,  are  absolute  torture,  tha 
contracts  especially ;  but  this  is  because  we  demand  more  from  the  mem- 
ory than  we  ean  possibly  get  Every  thing  as  it  is  learnt  should  be  used 
eiea  voce  till  it  is  known  thoroughly. 

In  order  to  pronounce  well,  the  pupil  must  often  hear  the  sounds  he  is 
to  imitate.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  would  urge  teachers  from  the 
yery  first  to  cultivate  in  their  pupils  what  M.  Marcel  calls  the  power  of 
audition.  By  audition  he  means  understanding 'the  foreign  language 
when  spoken.  At  present  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this,  that  people 
who  have  learnt  to  read  and  write  a  language,  and  even  to  use  it  a  littla 
in  speech,  very  often  can  not  understand  the  simplest  nea  ^oec  sentence. 
But  audition  may  be  cultivated  i^f  essily.    One  can  soon  ask  intelligif 
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ble  questions  in  the  foreign  language,  eapectaHy  about  numbers,  the  mul- 
tipfrcMion  table,  ftc,  or  itbont  something  that  has  been  jost  learnt,  and 
tequire  brisk  answers  !n  Snfjlish. 

NotT  aristt  the  qneAion,  ^ould  the  book  be  made  with  the  objedt  of 
teaching  the  language,  or  eftionld  it  be  selected  iVom  those  written  fbr 
tither  purposes?  t  See  much  to  be  said  T>n  either  side.  ¥he  three  great 
&cts  we  hare  to  ttim  to  accoutit  !n  teachhig  a  language,  are  these : — ^flrst, 
%  lew  words  recur  so  constantly  that  a  knowledge  of  them  and  grasp  of 
them  gives  tirs  a  power  tn  the  language  qu\te  out  of  prox>ortion  to  Ukeir 
dumber;  second,  hct^  classes  of  words  admit  of  many  variations  of 
meaning  by  hiflection,  whi(^  variations  we  can  understand  from  analogy ; 
'fiiird,  compound  wtitds  are  fbrmed  ad  irfifUtum  on  simple  laws,  so  thst 
'^e  root  word  supplies  the  key  to  a  whole  ikmily.  Now,  if  the  book  h 
written  by  1)te  langtiage-teacher,  he  has  the  Whole  language  before  him, 
laid  he  can  make  the  most  of  all  ibese  advantagea  fie  ban  use  only  the 
Important  words  of  the  language ;  be  can  rcfpeat  them  in  various  con- 
Itections ;  be  can  bring  the  main  fkcts  of  inflection  and  construction  be- 
fore the  learner  in  a  regular  order,  which  is  a  great  mssialance  to  thfe 
memory ;  he  can  ghre  the  simple  words  before  introducing  words  oom* 
"pounded  of  them ;  and  be  can  provide  that,  when  a  word  occurs  for  th^ 
(first  time,  the  learners  shall  connect  It  with  its  root  meaning.  A  fiihoit 
book  securing  all  these  advantages  would,  no  doobt,  be  ia  very  useful  im- 
plementi  but  I  have  never  seen  such  a  beok.  Almost  all  delectuses,  ftc, 
bury  the  learner  under  %  pfle  df  new  words,  Ihym  which  be  will  not  Ibr 
a  long  time  be  able  to  extricate  himself.  So,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  bock 
bas  yet  to  be  written.  And  ev<m  if  it  were  written,  with  the  greatest 
iBuccess  iW>m  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  ft  would  of  course  make  no  pre- 
tension to  a  meaning.  Havingmyself  gone  throu^  a  course  of  Ahn  and 
x>t  Ollendorf,  1  reoaember,  as  a  sort  of  nightmare,  innnmerable  questions 
and  answers,  such  as  *  Have  you  my  thread  stockings  t  Vo^  1  have  your 
worsted  Stockings^*  Still  more  repulsive  are  die  long  sentences  of  Ifr. 
^rendergast: — 'Bow  much  must  I  give  to  (!he  cabdriver  to  take  nsy 
tkther  to  the  Bank  in  New  stre^  before  his  second  breakfast,  and  to  bring 
him  home  again  before  half-past  two  o^dock  f  1  can  not  forget  VoTtah^^ 
tnoi^  which  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, — 'tSvery  way  is  good  but  the 
^dresome  way.^  And  mo^  of  the  books  written  for  beginnen  are  Inex* 
l^ressibly  th-esome.  No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  '  Unless  ybu  adopt  the 
rapid-impressionist  plan,  any  book  mutt  be  tiresome.  What  is  a  mean- 
ing at  first  becomes  no  meaning  by  frequent  repetition.'  This,  however, 
Is  not  altogetlher  trde.  1  myself  have  tang/ht  Niebuht^  SgromgenhidtUn 
tor  years,  mnd  1  know  some  dhupters  by  heart ;  but  the  old  tales  of  Jason 
Und  Hercules  is  they  are  told  in  NMuhr's  shui^e  language  do  not  bore 
tne  in  the  least 

These,  -Aien,  would  be  toy  books  for  a  beghmer,  say  hi  German:-* 
Virst|  the  principal  fnfleddotfSi  fbHowtd  by  the  main  nets  aboift  gendtf| 
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&C.  This  we  will  call  the  Primer.  Second,  a  book  like  the  Herotnge- 
Bchie^ten,  This  I  would  hare  prepared  yery  much  after  the  Robertsoniaa 
manner.  It  should  be  printed,  as  should  also  the  Primer,  in  good-sized 
Roman  type ;  though,  in  an  appendix,  some  of  it  should  be  reprinted  in 
German  type.  The  book  should  be  diyided  into  short  lessons.  A  trans- 
lation of  each  lesson  should  be  giyen  in  parallel  columna  Then  should 
come  a  vocabulary,  in  which  all  useful  information  should  be  giyen  about 
the  really  important  words,  the  unimportant  words  being  neglected. 
Finally  should  oome  variations  and  exercises  in  the  lesson,  and  in  these 
the  important  words  of  that  and  previous  lessons  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively. The  exercises  should  be  such  as  the  pupils  could  do  in  writing 
out  of  school,  and  viva  voce  in  school.  They  should  be  very  easy — ^real 
exercises  in  what  is  already  known,  not  a  series  of  linguistic  puzzles. 
The  ear,  the  voice,  the  hand  should  all  be  practiced  on  each  lesson. 
When  the  construing  is  known,  transcription  of  the  German  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  despised.  A  good  variety  of  transcription  is,  for  the 
teacher  to  write  the  Ckrman  clause  by  clause  on  the  blackboard,  and  rub 
out  each  clause  before  the  pupils  begin  to  write  it  Then  a  known  piece 
may  be  prepared  for  dictation.  In  reading  this  as  dictation,  the  master 
may  introduce  small  variations,  to  teach  his  pupils  to  keep  their  ears 
open.  He  may,  as  another  exercise,  read  the  German  aloud,  and  stop 
here  and  there  for  the  boys  to  give  the  English  of  the  last  sentence  read ; 
or  he  may  read  to  them  either  the  exact  German  in  the  book  or  small  vsp 
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riations  on  it,  and  make  the  pupils  translate  viva  voee^  clause  by  clause. 
He  may  then  ask  questions  on  the  piece  in  German  and  require  answers 
in  English. 

As  soon  as  they  get  any  feeling  of  the  language,  the  pupils  should  commit 
some  easy  poetry  in  it  I  should  recommend  their  learning  the  English 
of  the  piece  firsts  and  then  getting  the  German  viva  voce  from  the  teacher. 
To  quicken  the  German  in  their  minds,  I  think  it  is  well  to  give  them  in 
addition  a  German  prose  version,  using  almost  the  same  words.  Varia- 
tions of  the  more  important  sentences  should  be  learnt  at  the  same  time. 

In  all  these  suggestions  you  will  see  what  I  am  aiming  at  I  wish  the 
learner  to  get  a  feeling  of,  and  a  power  over,  the  main  words  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  machinery  in  which  they  are  employed.  To  use  a  mathe- 
matical illustration,  I  look  upon  the  study  of  a  language  as  the  study  of 
forces,  like  mechanics ;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  forces,  not  at  rest^  but  in 
every  kind  of  acUon;  so  that  the  problems  will  be  not  statical  but 

dynamical. 

Eow  to  Use  a  Chrutruing  Book, 

And  lastly,  I  wish  to  point  out  how  I  would  have  the  teacher  use  his 
construing  book.  He  should  carefully  go  over  it,  and  mark  in  his  own 
copy  a  selection  of  words  and  sentences  which  he  intends  to  teach  from 
it  With  beginners  these  marked  words  and  sentences  will  be  the  most 
ordinary  things  in  the  language.  With  more  advanced  pupils  the  teacher 
will  mark  idioms  and  less  common  words.    Whatever  he  has  thus  marked 
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he  will  question  about  again  and  again,  always  spending  some  part  of 
every  hour  over  the  back  lessons.  If  the  boys  are  old  enough  to  take 
things  down  correctly,  he  will  dictate  to  them  a  vocabulary  of  the  marked 
words,  and  make  them  learn  it  He  will  have  the  marked  sentences  learnt 
by  heart,  and  will  practice  the  pupil  in  variations  of  them.  He  will  dic- 
tate for  translation  into  the  foreign  language  sentences  involving  the 
marked  words  and  constructions.  When  one  of  his  marked  words  or 
constructions  recurs,  he  will  require  his  pupils  to  point  out  where  they 
have  met  with  it  before.  His  pupUs  will  thas  by  degrees  get  familiarized 
with  a  part,  and  that  the  most  vital  part,  of  the  language. 

Rate  of  I^rognaa. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult  problems  in  teaching  is 
this — How  long  should  the  beginner  be  kept  to. the  rudiments?  If  the 
boy  is  pushed  on,  he  goes  floundering  about  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  never  knows  any  thing  as  ho  ought  to  know  it  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  delays  long  in  the  elementary  part,  the 
boys  get  bored  and  discouraged.  They  want  to  'get  on,'  and  to  have 
some  new  ideas.  Then,  too,  in  some  subjects  the  elementary  parts  seem 
clear  only  to  those  who  have  a  conception  of  the  whole.  As  Diderot 
says  (I  quote  at  second-hand  from  Mr.  Keane,  in  Quarterly  Journal  qf 
Education^  Oct  1878), — *I1  iaut  6tre  profond  dans  Tart  ou  dans  la  sci- 
ence pour  en  bien  poss^er  les  ^l^ments.'  '  C*est  le  milieu  et  la  fin  qui 
6claircissent  les  t^n^bres  du  commencement*  ('  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau.*) 
This  is  so  strongly  felt  in  Cambridge  that  I  l>elieve  the  practice  now  is  to 
'rush*  men  through  their  subjects  and  go  back  to  them  for  elaboration. 
This  plan  would  have  found  little  favor  twenty  years  ago.  'Slow  and 
sure  *  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  true  motto. 

DklaliofL 

Dictation  should  be  done  in  copy-books,  not  on  loose  sheets  of  paper. 
If  only  selected  words  are  written,  and  these  are  put  down  in  colunms, 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  correction.  I  like  the  plan  of  giving 
out  chalk  pencils  when  the  writing  of  the  dictation  is  over,  and  letting 
each  pupil  open  his  book  and  underline  in  his  copy-book  every  word  he 
has  misspelt  The  leaves  of  the  copy-book  may  be  creased  down  the 
middle,  and  the  right  hand  column  left  for  the  re- writing  of  words  spelt 
wrong  in  the  column  to  the  left  From  time  to  time  the  pupils  may  be 
questioned  about  the  words  in  the  right  hand  column. 

For  exercises^  there  are  many  devices  by  which  the  pupil  may  be 
trained  to  observation,  and  also  be  confirmed  in  his  knowledge  of  back 
lessons.  The  great  teacher,  F.  A.  Wolf,  used  to  make  his  own  children 
ascertain  how  many  times  such  and  such  a  word  occurred  in  such  and 
such  pages.  As  M.  Br^l  says,  children  are  collectors  by  nature ;  and, 
acting  on  this  hint,  we  might  say,  *  Write  in  column  all  the  dative  cases 
on  pages  a  to  e,  and  give  the  English  and  thtf  corresponding  nominatives.' 
Or,  *Copy  firom  those  ptges  all  the  accusatiTe-prepositions  with  the 
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ttccusfttms  after  Hkem.*  Or,  *  Write  out  the  past  participles,  with  their 
inflnitiv<e&^  Or,  '  Translate  such  and  such  sentences,  and  explain  them 
iMk  reference  to  the  icontezl*  Or,  questions  may  be  asked  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  tfao  book.    There  is  no  end  to  the  possible  yarieties  of  such 

exercises. 

JV«parali(»  hy  SSmmlf. 

M .  Michel  Br6a1,  In  his  *  Qudqoes  Vots  sur  ITnstracftion  Publique,* 
remarks  Chat  all  ternninf  is  often  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  absence  of 
Ibe  teaeker^  wlioee  function  becomes  Iftiat  of  an  ezammer  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  lesson  has  been  property  learnt  It  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  consider  the  *ppcipved'  construing  lesson,  as  Professor 
Pillans  would  hare  us  consider  uncorrected  exercises,  mere  imw  material, 
which  is  to  be  worked  up  into  knowledge.  But  then  oomea  the  difficult/. 
The  boys  will  prepare  their  work  very  ill,  or  not  At  all,  if  tfaey  tbink  they 
m^  not  be  put  on«  or  may  not  be  punished  even  In  case  of  lailore. 
So  a  great  amount  of  the  form-master's  thought  and  energy  is  expended 
in  testing  the  boys*  preiparation  and  awardiAg  marks  for  it  or  puaish- 
ment  for  the  want  of  it  Some  men  spend  years  in  struggling  to  get  due 
preparation  from  the  boys,  and  are  at  length  •Uiged  to  acquiesce  in 
'fiiilure.  Peiiiaps  att  the  time  the  cnaster  has  been  demanding  impossi* 
bUities.  The  boy^  he  thinks»  should  have  made  out  before  they  come 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  piece  aet,  «nd  should  be  aUe  to  oonstrae  it 
with  tolerable  fluenqy.  But  if  the  boys  had  done  their  best  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  aet  apart  for  prqwration,  tbey  would  perhaps  have 
only  made  out  a  small  part,  and  would  -net. hare  prepared  any  thing  like 
«  translation  eyen  of  that  In  point  of  lact,  many  of  the  boys  do  '  pr^ 
pare  *  the  work  after  their  fashion.  They  go  through  it,  and  turn  out  in 
the  dictionary  any  odd-looking  words.  This  is  their  notion  of  prepara- 
tion, and  whether  the  piece  is  long  or  fiihort  makes  little  or  no  difference ; 
«o  the  master  Ands  tliat  he  can  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity  of  prep- 
jration,  but  can  itOt  affect  its  qualRty.  Mr.  Oppler  has  told  us  tbat  his 
fdan  is  to  1^  tfaelKjys  maketnit  the  piece  with  hhn,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  is  the  hetSt  way,  with  young  boys  at  idl  events.  If  the  construmg 
is  easy,  the  master  tonf  question  it  out  df  the  boys,  Inrdly  telling  them 
wiy  thing.  TTrtknown  words  he  may  give  on  the  blackboard,  but  It  will 
he  found  Chat  many  words  will  "be  recollected  which  the  boys,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  turn  out  in  the  dictionaiy ;  for  boys  left  to  them- 
selves do  not  use  theh*  lieads  so  readily  as  their  fingers.  When  a  pie<» 
tif  file  foreign  language  bas  been  woi'ked  tftmmgh  in  this  way,  ft  may  be 
^prepared '  for  flneift  construing,  wid  the  boys  may  mlso  be  required  to 
Imow  the  substance  of  ft,  whidi  Is  quite  distinct  from  knowing  the  con- 
fiitraing.  On  the  subject  of  work  done  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  see 
Br6al,  *  Quelques  Hots,**  ftc,  pp.  188,  ft  The  conclusion  be  arrives  at  is 
this:  'La  force  mortrice  -est  hors  de  la  classe,  laquene marcbe  ii  hi  re- 
morque  deTelude^  (p.  188);  and  yet^c^est  hi  confection,  et  non  la  cor^ 
reetion,  do  devoir  quBl  importe-an  pn/fesseur  de  dirigeri'  (p.  194.) 
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Prof.  Quick,  in  his  Educational  Etformen*  deyoies  %  chapter  to  Jaco- 
tot  and  his  paradoxical  maxims,  in  which  there  are  so  many  valuable 
incidental  suggestions,  that  we  incorporate  a  large  portion  not  only  for 
its  expositions  of  Jacotot's  views,  but  of  Prof.  Quick's. 

At  the  root  of  Jacotot's  paradox  (every  one  can  teach;  and^  moreover^ 
can  teach  that  which  he  does  not  hnow  himeey\)  lay  a  truth  of  very  greai 
importance.  The  highest  and  best  teaching  is  not  that  which  makes  thp 
pupils  passing  recipients  of  other  peoples'  ideas  (not  to  speak  of  the 
teaching  which  conveys  mere  words  without  any  ideas  at  all),  but  that 
which  guides  and  encourages  the  pupils  in  working  for  themselves  and 
thinking  for  themselves.  The  master,  as  Mr.  Payne  well  says,  can  no 
more  think,  or  practice,  or  see  for  his  pupil,  than  he  can  digest  for  him^ 
or  walk  for  him.  The  pupil  must  owe  everything  to  his  own  exertions, 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  master  to  encourage  «nd  direct  Perhaps 
this  may  seem  very  obvious  truth,  but  obvious  or  not  it  has  been  very 
generally  neglected.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  best  masters  of  the  old 
school,  did  little  beyond  communicating  facts,  and  insisting  on  their  pu- 
pils committing  these  facts  to  memory.  Their  system  of  lecturing  haa 
indeed  now  passed  away,  and  boys  are  left  to  Acquire  facts  from  school* 
books  instead  of  from  the  master.  But  this  change  is  merely  accidental 
The  essence  of  the  teaching  still  remains.  Even  whero  the  master  does 
not  confine  himself  to  hearing  what  the  scholars  have  learnt  by  hearty 
he  seldom  does  more  than  offer  explanations.  He  measures  the  teaching 
rather  by  the  amount  which  has  been  put  before  the  scholars — by  what 
he  has  done  for  them  and  shown  them — than  by  what  they  have  learned. 
But  this  is  not  teaching  of  the  highest  type.  The  votary  of  Dullness  in 
the  ^  Dunciad '  thus  characterize  this  excessive  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  donbt  it, 
And  write  about  it,  Goddeet,  and  about  it. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Wilson  stigmatizes  as  synonymous  *  the  most 
stupid  and  most  didactic  teaching.' 

All  the  eminent  authorities  on  education  have  a  very  different  theory 
of  the  teacher's  function.  *  Education,'  says  Pestalozzi,  *  instead  of  mere- 
ly considering  what  is  to  be  imparted  to  children,  ought  to  consider  first 
what  tJiey  already  ponest^  not  merely  their  developed  faculties,  but  also 
their  innate  faculties  capable  of  development*  The  master's  attention, 
then,  is  not  to  be  fixed  on  his  own  mind  and  his  own  store  of  knowl- 
edge, but  on  his  pupil's  mind  and  on  its  gradual  expan^on.    He  must^ 

*  JSraay«  ra  EdueuUnal  Rrforuera,  B7  Robert  Herbert  Quick,  M.  A.  (Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,)  hte  Seoond  Maiter  in  the  florrf  Oeonty  School,  and  Ttoeher  of  the  German  Lan- 
guege  and  Literatore  in  Harrow  School  London:  Longman,  1SB8,  p.  90(1.  An  Ameriera 
edition  was  inuad  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cineinnati,  in  1873. 

Gmtente.— L  Behooli  of  the  Jctuiif.  U.  Ateham,  Montaigne,  Ratich,  Milton.  III.  Comeniot. 
IV.  Locke.  V.  Ronmeau'i  £mile.  TL  Randow.  VH.  Pertaloni.  VIU.  Jaeotot.  IX.  Bar- 
belt  Spencer.    X.  Teaching  Young  ChiUren.    XL  Religioui  Education.    JfypnUUz, . 
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in  fact,  be  not  so  much  a  teacher  as  a  trainer.  Here  we  have  the  view 
which  Jacotot  intended  to  enforce  by  his  paradox ;  for  we  may  possibly 
train  faculties  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  Sayer's  trainer 
brought  up  his  man  to  face  Heenan,  but  he  could  not  have  done  so  him- 
self. The  sportsman  trains  his  pointer  and  his  hunter  to  perform  feats 
which  are  altogether  out  of  the  range  of  his  own  capacities.  Now, 
'training  is  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  any  set  of  faculties  vrith  the 
object  of  developing  them  *  (Wilson),  and  to  train  any  faculty,  you  must 
set  it  to  work.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  boys'  minds  are  not  simply 
their  memories,  the  master  must  aim  at  something  more  than  causing 
bis  pupils  to  remember  facts.  Jacotot  has  done  good  service  to  educa- 
tion by  giving  prominence  to  this  truth,  and  by  showing  in  his  method 
how  other  faculties  may  be  cultivated  besides  the  memory. 

'  Tout  est  dane  taut '  (*  All  is  in  all),*  is  another  of  Jacotot's  paradoxes. 
I  do  not  propose  discussing  it  as  the  philosophical  thesis  which  takes 
other  forms,  as  *  Every  man  is  a  microcosm,*  &a,  but  merely  to  inquire 
into  its  meaning  as  applied  to  didactics. 

If  you  ask  an  ordinary  Frenchman  who  Jacotot  was,  he  would  proba- 
bly answer,  Jacotot  was  a  man  who  thought  yon  could  learn  everything 
by  getting  up  Fenelon*s  *  Telemaque  *  by  heart  By  carrying  your  invest- 
igation further,  you  would  find  that  this  account  of  him  required  modi- 
fication, that  the  learning  by  heart  was  only  part,  and  a  yerj  small  part, 
of  what  Jacotot  demanded  from  his  pupils,  but  you  would  also  find  that 
entire  mastery  of  ^  T616maque  *  was  his  first  requisite,  and  that  he  man- 
aged to  connect  everything  he  taught  with  that  *  model-book.'  Of  course, 
if  *•  tout  est  dans  tout,'  everything  is  in  *  Telemaque ;'  and,  said  an  ob- 
jector, also  in  the  first  book  of  *■  T414maque,'  and  in  the  first  toorcL 
Jacotot  went  through  a  variety  of  subtilties  to  show  that  all  *  Telemaque' 
Is  contained  in  the  word  Calypso^  and  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
equally  successful,  if  he  had  been  required  to  take  only  the  first  letter 
instead  of  the  first  word.  The  reader  is  amused  rather  than  convinced 
by  these  discussions,  but  he  finds  them  not  without  fruit.  They  bring 
to  his  mind  very  forcibly  a  truth  to  which  he  has  hitherto  probably  not 
paid  sufficient  attention.  He  sees  that  all  knowledge  is  connected  to- 
gether, or  (what  will  do  equally  well  for  our  present  purpose)  that  there 
are  a  thousand  links  by  which  we  may  bring  into  connection  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  knowledge.  If  by  means  of  these  links  we  can  attach 
in  our  minds  the  knowledge  we  acquire  to  the  knowledge  we  already 
possess,  we  shall  learn  faster  and  more  intelligently,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  of  retaining  our  new  acquisitions. 
The  memory,  as  we  all  know,  is  assisted  even  by  artificial  association  of 
ideas,  much  more  by  natural  Hence  the  value  of  ^  tout  est  dans  tout^' 
or,  to  adopt  a  modification  suggested  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  connection  of 
knowledges.  Suppose  we  know  only  one  subject,  but  know  that  tho- 
roughly, our  knowledge,  if  I  may  express  myself  algebraically,  can  not 
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be  represented  by  ignorance  plus  the  knowledge  of  that  subject  We 
have  acquired  a  great  deal  more  than  that  When  other  subjects  come 
before  us,  they  may  prove  to  be  so  connected  with  what  we  had  before, 
that  we  may  almost  seem  to  know  them  already.  In  other  words,  when 
we  know  a  little  thoroughly,  though  our  actual  possession  is  small,  we 
have  potentially  a  great  deal  more.  (See  Appendix,  p.  818.) 
.  Jacotot's  practical  application  of  his  *tout  est  dans  tout*  ¥ras  as  fol- 
lows :  ^Jl  faut  apprendre  quelque  choie,  et  y  rapporter  tout  U  raU* 
(*  The  pupil  must  learn  something  thoroughly,  and  refer  everything  to 
that*)  For  language  he  must  take  a  model-book,  and  become  thoroughly 
master  of  it  His  knowledge  must  not  be  a  verbal  knowledge  only,  but 
he  must  enter  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  writer.  Here  we  find  that 
Jacotot*8  practical  advice  coincides  with  that  of  many  other  great  au- 
thorities, who  do  not  base  it  on  the  same  principle.  The  Jesuits*  maxim 
was,  that  their  pupils  should  always  learn  something  thoroughly,  how- 
ever little  it  might  be.  Pestalozzi,  as  I  have  mentioned,  insisted  on  the 
children  going  over  the  elements  again  and  again  till  they  were  com- 
pletely master  of  them.  *  Not  only,'  says  he,  '  have  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  in  every  subject,  the  most  important  bearing  on  its  com- 
plete outline ;  but  the  child^s  cogfldence  and  interest  are  gained  by  per- 
feet  attainment  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  instrjuction.*  Ascham, 
Ratich,  and  Comenius  all  required  f  model-book  to  be  read  and  re-read 
till  words  and  thoughts  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  pupiPs  memory.  Jaco- 
tot  probably  never  read  Ascham's  *  Schoolmaster.*  If  he  had  done  so, 
be  might  have  appropriated  some  of  Ascham*s  words  as  exactly  convey- 
ing his  own  thoughts.  Ascham,  as  we  saw,  recommended  that  a  short 
book  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  each  lesson  being  worked  over  in 
different  ways  a  dozen  times  at  the  least  ^  Thus  is  learned  easily,  sensi- 
bly, by  little  and  little,  not  only  all  the  hard  congruities  of  grammar,  the 
choice  of  aptest  words,  the  right  framing  of  words  and  sentences,  come- 
liness of  figures,  and  forms  fit  for  every  matter  and  proper  for  every 
tongue ;  but  that  which  is  greater  also — in  marking  daily  and  following 
diligently  thus  the  best  authors,  like  invention  of  arguments,  like  order 
in  disposition,  like  utterance  in  elocution,  is  easily  gathered  up ;  where- 
by your  scholar  shall  bo  brought  not  only  to  like  eloquence,  but  also  to 
all  true  understanding  and  right  judgment,  both  for  writing  and  speak- 
ing.' The  voice  seems  Jacotot's  voice,  though  the  hand  is  the  hand  of 
Ascham. 

But  if  Jacotot  agrees  so  far  with  earlier  authorities,  there  is  one  point 
in  which  he  seems  to  differ  from  them.  He  makes  great  demands  on  the 
memory,  and  requires  six  books  of  '  T616maque  *  to  be  learned  by  heart 
On  the  other  hand,  Montaigne  said,  '  Savoir  par  coeur  est  ne  pas  savoir ;' 
which  is  echoed  by  Rousseau,  H.  Spencer,  Slc  Ratich  required  that 
nothing  should  be  learnt  by  heart  Protests  against  *  loading  the  mem- 
ory,' *  saying  without  book,'  &c,  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  no- 
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where  more  yigoronsly  expressed  than  in  Ascham.  He  says  of  the 
grammar-school  hoys  of  his  time,  that  *  their  whole  knowledge,  hy  learn- 
ing without  the  hook,  was  tied  only  to  their  tongae  and  lips,  and  never 
ascended  up  to  the  hrain  and  head,  and  therefore  was  soon  spit  out  of 
the  mouth  again.  They  learnt  without  book  everything,  they  under- 
stood within  the  book  little  or  nothing.*  But  these  protests  were  really 
directed  at  verbal  knowledge,  when  it  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing  signified.  We  are  always  too  ready  to  suppose  that  words 
are  connected  with  ideas,  though  both  old  and  young  are  constantly  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  sarcasm  of  Mephistopheles : 

•  •  •  •  6iMn  wo  B^Tiub  iiihwii( 

Da  ttellt  ein  Wort  xar  iMfateo  Zeit  aicb  oId.* 

Against  this  danger  Jacotot  took  special  precautions.  The  pupil  was 
to  undergo  an  examination  In  everything  connected  with  the  lesson 
learnt,  and  the  master's  share  in  the  work  was  to  convince  himself,  from 
the  answers  he  received,  that  the  pupil  thoroughly  grasped  the  meaning, 
as  well  as  remembered  the  words,  of  the  author.  Still  the  six  books  of 
*T6I6maque,*  which  Jacotot  gave  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  was  a  very  large 
dose,  and  Mr.  Payne  is  of  opinion  that  he  would  have  been  more  faithful 
to  his  own  principles  if  he  had  given  the  first  book  only. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  model-book  may  be  studied.  1st 
It  may  be  read  through  rapidly  again  and  again,  which  was  |latich's  plan 
and  Hamilton's;  or,  2nd,  each  lesson  may  be  thoroughly  mastered,  read 
in  various  ways  a  dozen  times  at  the  least,  which  was  Ascham's  plan ; 
or,  3rd,  the  pupil  may  b^n  always  at  the  beginning,  and  advance  a 
little  further  each  time,  which  was  Jacotot's  plan.  This  last  could  not, 
of  course,  be  carried  very  far.  The  repetitions,  when  the  pupil  had  got 
on  some  way  in  the  book,  could  not  always  be  from  the  beginning ;  still 
every  part  was  to  be  repeated  so  fi^quently  that  nothing  wmld  he  f(fr» 
gotten.  Jacotot  did  not  wish  his  pupils  to  learn  simply  in  order  to  tdt* 
get,  but  to  learn  in  order  to  remember  for  ever.  *  We  are  learned,'  said 
he,  *not  so  fiir  as  we  have  learned,  but  only  so  fkr  as  we  remember.'  He 
seems,  indeed,  almost  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  act  of  learning  serves 
other  purposes  than  that  of  making  learned,  and  to  assert  that  to  forget  is 
the  same  as  never  to  have  learned,  which  is  a  palpable  error.  We  necessib* 
rily  forget  much  that  passes  through  our  minds,  and  yet  its  effect  remains. 
All  grown  people  have  arrived  at  some  opinions,  convictions,  knowledge, 
but  they  can  not  call  to  mind  every  spot  they  trod  on  in  the  road  thither. 
When  we  have  read  a  great  history,  say,  or  traveled  through  a  fresh 
country,  we  have  gained  more  than  the  number  of  iltcts  we  happen  to 
remember.    The  mind  seems  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  that 

,  .  .  jn>t  where  meening  failf,  a  word 
Oomee  patiy  in  to  terTe  joor  turo. 

Tkaodart  M^rUn'M  Trans. 
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history  or  that  country,  which  is  something  different  from  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  facts.  Moreover,  our  interests,  as  well  as  our  ideas,  may 
long  survive  the  memory  of  the  &cts  which  originally  started  them. 
We  are  told  that  one  of  the  old  judges,  when  a  barrister  objected  to 
some  dictum  of  his,  put  him  down  by  the  afisertion,  *  Sir,  I  have  forgot- 
ten more  law  than  ever  you  read.'  If  he  wished  to  make  the  amount 
forgotten  a  measure  of  the  amount  remembered,  this  was  certainly  falla- 
cious, as  the  ratio  between  the  two  is  not  a  constant  quantity.  But  he 
may  have  meant  that  this  extensive  reading  had  left  its  result,  and  that 
he  could  see  things  from  more  points  of  view  than  the  less  traveled  legal 
vision  of  his  opponent  That  power  acquired  by  learning  may  also  last 
longer  than  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  learned  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  advantages  derived  from  having  learnt  a  thing  are,  then,  not  en- 
tirely lost  when  the  thing  itself  is  forgotten.  This  leads  me  to  speak, 
though  at  the  risk  of  a  digression,  on  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  this 
matter.  In  setting  about  the  study  of  any  subject,  we  may  desire,  (1) 
the  knowledge  of  that  subject ;  or  (2)  the  mental  vigor  derivable  from 
learning  it ;  or  (8)  we  may  hope  to  combing  these  advantages.  Now,  in 
spite  of  the  aphorism  which  connects  knowledge  and  power  together,  we 
find  that  these  have  become  the  badges  of  opposite  parties.  One  party 
would  make  knowledge  the  end  of  education.  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  as 
a  law  of  nature  that  the  study  which  conveys  useful  knowledge  must 
also  give  mental  vi^r,  so  he  considers  that  the  object  of  education 
should  be  to  impart  useful  knowledge,  and  teach  us  in  what  way  to  treat 
the  body,  to  treat  the  mind,  to  manage  our  aflairs,  to  bring  up  a  iamily, 
to  behave  as  a  citizen,  &c.,  &&.  The  old  school,  oh  the  other  hand, 
which  I  may  call  the  English  party,  as  it  derives  its  strength  from  some 
of  the  peculiar  merits  and  demerits  of  the  English  character,  heartily 
despises  knowledge,  and  would  make  the  end  of  education,  power  only. 
(fionf.  Wiese,  infra,  p.  818.) 

As  the  moat  remarkable  outcome  of  this  idea  of  education,  we  have 
the  Cambridge  mathematical  tripos. 

The  typical  Cambridge  man  studies  mathematics,  not  because  he  likes 
mathematics,  or  derives  any  pleasure  from  the  perception  of  mathemati- 
cal truth,  still  less  with  th^  notion  of  ever  using  his  knowledge ;  but 
either  becfiuse,  if  ho  is  *  a  good  iman,*  he  hopes  for  a  fellowship,  or  be- 
cause, if  he  can  not  fispire  so  high,  he  considers  reading  the  thing  to  do, 
and  finds  a  satisJGnotion  in  mental  effort  just  as  he  does  in  a  constitutional 
to  the  Gogmagogs.  When  suoh  a  student  takes  his  degree,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  highly  cultivated  man ;  but  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  we  can 
despise  for  all  th|i.t  He  has  in  him,  to  use  ono  of  his  own  metaphors,  a 
considerable  amount  otfaree,  which  may  be  applied  in  any  direction. 
He  has  great  power  .of  concentration  and  sustained  mental  effort  even  on 
subjects  which  are  distasteful  to  him.  In  other  words,  his  mind  is  under 
the  control  of  his  will,  and  he  can  bring  it  to  bear  promptly  and  vigor- 
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ously  on  any  thing  put  before  him.  He  will  sometimes  be  half  through 
ft  piece  of  work,  while  an  average  Oxonian  (as  we  Cambridge  men  con* 
ceive  of  him  at  least,)  is  thinking  about  beginning.  But  his  training  has 
taught  him  to  value  mental  force  without  teaching  him  to  care  about  its 
application.  Perhaps  he  has  been  working  at  the  gymnasium,  and  has 
at  length  succeeded  in 'putting  up ^  a  hundredweight.  In  learning  to 
do  this,  he  has  been  acquiring  strength  for  its  own  sake.  He  does  not 
want  to  put  up  hundredweights,  but  simply  to  be  able  to  put  them  up, 
and  his  reward  is  the  consciousness  of  power.  Now  the  tripos  is  a  kind 
of  competitive  examination  in  putting  up  weights.  The  student  who 
has  been  training  for  it,  has  acquired  considerable  mental  vigor,  and 
when  he  has  put  up  his  weight  he  falls  back  on  the  consciousness  of 
strength  which  he  seldom  thinks  of  using.  Having  put  up  the  heavier, 
he  despises  the  lighter  weights.  He  rather  prides  himself  on  his  ignor* 
ance  of  such  things  as  history,  modern  languages,  and  English  literature. 
He  *  can  get  those  up  in  a  few  evenings,'  whenever  he  wants  them.  He 
reminds  me,  indeed,  of  a  tradesman  who  has  worked  hard  to  have  a 
large  balance  at  his  banker's.  This  done,  he  is  satisfied.  He  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  desire  for  the  things  which  make  wealth  valuable ;  but 
when  he  sees  other  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  he  hugs  himself 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  can  write  a  check  for  such  things  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

I  confess  that  this  outcome  of  the  English  theory  of  education  does 
not  seem  to  me  altogether  satisfactory.  But  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means 
of  judging  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  other  theory  which  makes 
knowledge  the  end  of  education.  Its  champions  confine  themselves  at 
present  to  advising  that  a  variety  of  sciences  be  taught  to  boys,  and 
maintain  a  rather  perplexing  silence  as  to  how  to  teach  them.  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  how  to 
behave  in  every  relation  of  manhood,  and  he  also  tells  us  how  to  teach 
— elementary  geometry.  Still  these  advocates  of  knowledge  are  acquir- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  influence,  and  there  seems  reason  to  fear 
lest  halting  between  the  two  theories,  our  education,  instead  of  combin- 
ing knowledge  and  power,  should  attain  to  neither. 

Our  old-fashioned  school-teaching,  confined  as  it  was  to  a  grammatical 
drill  in  the  classical  languages,  did  certainly  give  something  of  the  power 
which  comes  from  concentrated  effort  The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  does 
not  indeed  seem  to  me  a  well  selected  model-book,  but  many  a  man  has 
found  the  value  of  knowing  even  that  book  thoroughly.  Now,  however, 
a  cry  has  been  raised  for  useful  information.  It  is  shameful,  we  are  told, 
that  a  boy  leaving  school  should  not  know  the  names  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  &c.,  &c.  The  schoolmaster  is  beginning  to  give  way.  He  ad- 
mits homoepathic  doses  of  geographical,  historical,  and  scientific  epi- 
tomes and  of  modem  languages :  and  perhaps  between  these  stools  the. 
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unlucky  schoolboy  will  come  to  the  ground ;  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
Latin  grammar  will  be  exchanged  for  *  some  notion  *  of  a  variety  of 
things,  and  in  the  end  his  condition  will  be  best  described  by  varying  a 
fiunous  sarcasm,  and  saying,  that  if  he  knew  a  little  of  good  hard  work, 
he  would  know  a  little  of  everything. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  begin  to  suspect  that  I  am  an  educational 
Tory  after  all,  even  a  reactionaiy  Tory.  This  I  deny,  but  I  am  probably 
not  free  from  those  prejudices  which  beset  Englishmen,  especially  Gam- 
bridge  men  and  schoolmasters,  and  I  confess  I  look  with  dismay  on  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  subjects  into 
oar  school-course,  and  set  up  knowledge  rather  than  power  as  the  goal 
of  education.'*' 

But  can  not  these  be  combined?  Ifay  we  not  teach  such  subjects  as 
shall  give  useful  knowledge  and  power  too?  On  this  point  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  schoolmaster  are  at  issue.  The  philosopher  says.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  the  knowledge  of  such  and  such  sciences — 
therefore  teach  them.  The  schoolmaster  says.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
know  those  sciences,  but  boys  can  not  learn  them.  The  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  boys  will  never  be  very  valuable  in  itself.  We  must,  there- 
fore, consider  it  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  We  must  think  first  of 
mental  discipline;  for  this  boys  must  thoroughly  master  w^at  they 
learn,  and  this  thoroughness  absolutely  requires  that  the  young  mind 
should  be  applied  to  veiy  few  subjects ;  and,  though  we  are  quite  ready 
to  discuss  which  subjects  afford  the  best  mental  training,  we  can  not  al- 
low classics  to  be  thrust  out  till  some  other  subjects  have  been  proved 
worthy  to  reign  in  their  stead. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  true  ground  of  complaint  against  the  estab- 
lished education  is,  that  it  fails  to  give,  not  knowledge,  but  the  desire  of 
knowledge.  A  literary  education  which  leaves  no  love  of  reading  be- 
hind, can  not  be  considered  entirely  successful. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  would  admit  a  natural  science  into  the  cur- 
riculum in  order  to  give  the  mind  some  training  in  scientific  processes, 
and  some  interest  in  scientific  truth.  I  would  also  endeavor  to  cultivate 
a  fondness  for  English  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  but,  whatever  the 
subject  taught,  1  consider  that,  for  educational  purposes,  the  power  and 
the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  are  to  be  valued  far  before  knowledge 
itselC 

How  does  this  conclusion  bear  upon  the  matter  I  set  out  with,  the 
fiinction  of  memory  in  education? 

Classicists,  scientific  men,  and  all  others,  are  agreed  about  the  value 

*  In  this  matter  the  loitinMNiy  of  Loid  Stenlaj  <•  ^mj  Taloable.  'If  toaehinf  is,  m  I  belMre, 
batter  on  tha  whola  in  tha  hif  bar  than  in'Uielowar  alawat  [of  lociaty]  it  it  chiefly  on  thl«  accoant 
— oot  that  nara  ia  taught  at  as  aarly  afa,  but  U»»  ;  that  tima  i«  takao,  that  tha  wall  it  not  run 
np  in  hatto ;  that  tha  briekt  an  tat  on  eararnlly,  and  tha  mortar  allowad  tima  to  dry.  And  to  tha 
atmotura,  whathar  hifh  of  low,  k  Ukaly  to  Hand.'  (from  a  tpaaoh  loportad  ia  tha  Bnmh^  JIfail, 
•DBeambarfl^lS04.) 
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of  memory,  and  most  therefore  desire  that  its  powers  shoold  not  be 
squandered  on  the  learning  of  facts  which,  for  want  of  repetition,  will 
be  soon  lost,  or  fi^ts  which  will  prove  of  little  value  if  retained.  But  in 
estimating  facts,  we  must  think  rather  of  their  educational  value  than 
of  their  bearing  upon  after-life.  We  must  make  the  memory  a  store* 
house  of  such  facts  as  are  good  material  for  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind  to  work  with,  and,  that  the  facts  may  serve  this  purpose,  they 
must  be  such  as  the  mind  can  thoroughly  grasp  and  handle,  and  such  as 
may  be  connected  together.  *  To  instruct,'  as  Ifr.  Payne  reminds  us,  is 
itutrueref  *  to  put  together  in  order,  to  build  or  construct'  Wo  must  be 
careful,  then,  not  to  cram  the  mind  with  isolated,  or  as  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
them,  unorganUdbU  facts — ^such  facts,  e.g.  as  are  taught  to  young  ladies.* 

A  great  deal  of  our  children's  memory  is  wasted  in  storing  facts  of  this 
kind,  which  can  never  form  part  of  any  organism.  We  do  not  teach  them 
geography  (earih'iBnowUdg4^  as  the  Germans  call  it),  but  the  names  of 
place&  Our  *  history '  is  a  similar,  though  disconnected  stud  j.  We  leave 
our  children  ignorant  of  the  land,  but  insist  on  their  getting  up  the  '  land- 
marks.' And,  perhaps,  firom  a  latent  pero^>tion  of  the  uselessness  of 
such  work,  neither  teachers  nor  scholan  ever  think  of  these  things  as 
learnt  to  be  remembered.  Latin  grammar  is  gone  through  again  and 
again,  and  a  boy  feels  that  the  sooner  he  gets  it  into  his  head,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him ;  but  who  expects  that  the  lists  of  geographical  and 
historical  names  which  are  learnt  one- half  year,  will  be  remembered  the 
next?  I  have  seen  it  asserted,  that  when  a  boy  leaves  school,  he  has  al- 
ready forgotten  nine-tenths  of  what  he  has  been  taught,  and  I  dare  say 
that  estimate  is  quite  within  the  mark. 

By  adopting  the  principles  of  Jacotot,  we  shall  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
this  waste.  We  shall  give  some  thorough  knowledge,  with  which  fresh 
knowledge  may  be  connected. 

Perfect  familiarity  with  a  subject  is  something  beyond  the  mere  under- 
standing it,  and  being  able,  with  difficulty,  to  reproduce  what  we  have 
learned.  A  Cambridge  man,  getting  up  book-work  for  the  tripos,  does 
not  indeed  attempt  to  learn  it  by  heart,  without  understanding  it;  but 
when  his  nund  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  steps  of  the  reasoning,  he 

*  I  do  not  preteod  mjm&t  to  hsTO  fothoned  the  aqrataiy  of  what  is  tangkt  to  jooiig  ladiet,  but  I 
follow  tho  beM  aathoritiei  on  the  rabject.  *  "I  can  not  mnembor  tba  time,"  Mid  Maria  Beitfan, 
*'  when  I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  that  Ffennj  hu  not  tho  least  notion  of  y^  How  )onf  ago  if 
it,  aant,  tinea  w  naad  to  lepeat  the  ebronolegieal  otier  of  tfie  kinge  ef  England,  with  the  dalaa 
of  their  aeoewioo,  and  mort  of  the  prineipal  eventa  of  their  leignt  1  '*  **  Yea,"  added  Julia,  ^  and 
of  the  Roman  emperon  aa  low  as  Berems,  besidea  a  graat  deal  of  the  faaatfaea  mythology,  and  all 
the  meiala,  aemi-metals,  pianola,  and  dirtinguished  phikaopheia.**  '*  Very  true,  indeed,  my  dears,** 
replied  their  aunt,  "  bot  yon  are  blaaaad  with  wonderful  memoriea.  .  .  .  Kemember  that  if  yoo 
ate  erer  ae  ibrwaid  and  etefor  yowaalvee,  you  shoold  always  be  Modest ;  fcr,  noeh  as  you  kaow 
abeady,  thete  is  a  gieait  deal  mora  ibr  yoo  to  laara.**  **Tes,  I  know  there  k.**  said  Jalia,  "  till  1 
an  seventeen."  '  <Misa  Analen'a  JUmmJMi  P^rk.')  And,  fortooately  for  the  knmao  nee,  tba 
knowledge  Taniabea  away  as  soon  aa  that  gcand  elimaelerie  ia  pawad,  tboagb  padapa  w  nauk 
^gi^i:^olknmallhia^hiaktitmt9MMtjhyAia  itaplaoa. 
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goes  over  it  again  and  again,  till  he  uses,  in  fact,  hardly  any  faculty  bat 
his  memory  in  writing  it  out  If  he  has  to  think  during  the  operation, 
he  considers  that  piece  of  book-work  not  properly  got  up.'*'  By  thus 
going  over  the  same  thing  again  and  again,  we  acquire  a  thorough  com- 
mand oyer  our  knowledge,  and  the  feeling  perfectly  at  home,  even  with- 
in narrow  borders,  gives  a  consciousness  of  strength.  An  old  adage 
tells  us  that  the  Jack-of-aU-trades  is  master  of  none ;  but  the  master  of  one 
trade  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extending  his  insight  and  capacity  beyond 
it  To  use  an  illustration,  which  is  of  course  an  illustration  merely,  I 
would  kindle  knowledge  in  children,  like  fire  in  a  grate.  A  stupid  serv- 
ant, with  a  smalt  quantity  of  wood,  spreads  it  over  the  whole  grate.  It 
blazes  away,  goes  out,  and  is  simply  wasted.  Another,  who  is  wiser  or 
more  experienced,  kindles  the  whole  of  the  wood  at  one  spot,  and  the 
fire,  thus  concentrated,  extends  in  all  directions.  Thus  would  I  concen- 
trate the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  although  I  could  not  expect  to 
make  much  show  for  a  time,  I  should  trust  that  afterwards  Uie  fire 
would  extend  almost  of  its  own  accord. 

I  proceed  to  give  Jacotot*s  direction  for  carrying  out  the  rule,  '  H  faut 
apprendre  quelque  chose,  et  y  rapporter  tout  le  reste.* 

I.  Learn — ^Le.,  learn  so  as  to  know  thoroughly,  perfectly,  immovably 
{imperturhabUment),  as  well  six  months  or  twelve  months  hence,  as 
now — soMBTBiNG — Something  which  fairly  represents  the  subject  to  be 
acquired,  which  contains  its  essential  characteristics.  2.  Repeat  that 
*  something*  incessantly  (jsam  m»m),  i.e.  every  day,  or  rery  frequently, 
from  the  beginning,  without  any  omission,  so  that  no  part  may  be  for- 
gotten. 8.  Rbflbct  upon  the  matter  thus  acquired,  so  as  by  degrees  to 
make  it  a  possession  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  memory,  so  that, 
being  appreciated  as  a  whole,  and  appreciated  in  its  minutest  parts,  what 
is  as  yet  unknown,  may  be  rtferred  to  it  and  interpreted  by  it  4 
Yebut,  or  tes^  general  remarks  eig.  grammatical  rules,  Ac,  made  by 
others,  by  comparing  them  with  the  facts  (i.e.  the  words  and  phraseology) 
which  you  have  learnt  yourselE 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  reading, 
writing,  and  the  mother-tongue  were  taught  on  the  Jacototian  system. 

The  teacher  takes  a  book,  say  Edgeworth's  *  Sarly  Lessons,*  points  to 

*  At  an  iniUnce  of  the  om  of  BMIB017  in  vatbeoiaUet,  and  alw  of  tba  powor  aeqoired  bjr  par- 
ftet  atuionient,  I  maj  mention  a  eaio  whieh  cane  under  my  own  oLMnratioa.  A  *  three  days ' 
man,  not  by  any  rneam  remarkable  Ibr  methemeCieel  ability,  had  got  ap  the  book-vork  of  Ma 
iul^JeeU  very  ejtaetly,  bat  had  nevw  done  a  problem.  lo  the  three  days*  problem  paper,  to  hto  bo 
small  surprise,  be  got  out  soTeral  of  them.  A  friend  who  was  afterwards  a  food  wrangler,  Teu- 
tured  to  doubt  his  haTing  done  a  particular  problem.  '  It  came  out  Tory  easily,*  said  the  three 
days*  man,  *ftom  such  and  aueh  a  fbrmala.*  *  Too  aro  right,'  said  die  wrangler;  '  I  worked  it 
out  in  a  moob  mora  deawy  way  myeelf.  /  fever  tkmigkt  •/  tUi  fgnmh.*  I  amy  mention  hem 
a  fact  which,  whether  it  is  d  prtpt  or  not,  will  be  interastiog  to  musicians.  The  late  Professgr 
Walmisley,  of  Cambridge,  told  me  that  when  his  godfather  Attwood  was  Moiart*s  pupil,  Moaart 
alwaye  had  Badi*t  Feity-eight  fidudee  aad  Pognet  oq  hii  piano,  tad  hardly  played  any  thiof 
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the  first  word,  and  names  it,  'Frank.'  The  child  looks  at  the  word  and 
also  pronounces  it  Then  the  teacher  does  the  same  with  the  first  two 
words,  '  Frank  and ;'  then  with  the  three  first,  '  Frank  and  Rohert,'  Ac 
When  a  line  or  so  has  been  thus  gone  over,  the  teacher  asks  which  word 
is  Robert?  What  word  is  that  (pointing  to  one)?  'Find  me  the  same 
word  in  this  line*  (pointing  to  another  part  of  the  book).  When  a  sen- 
tence has  been  thus  acquired,  the  words  already  known  are  analyzed 
into  syllables,  and  these  syllables  the  (^hOd  must  pick  out  elsewhere. 
Finally,  the  same  thing  is  done  with  letters.  When  the  child  can  read 
a  sentence,  that  sentence  is  put  before  him  written  in  small  hand,  and 
the  child  is  required  to  copy  it  When  he  has  copied  the  first  word,  he 
is  led,  by  the  questions  of  the  teacher,  to  see  how  it  differs  from  the 
original,  and  then  he  tries  again.  The  pupil  must  always  correct  him- 
self, guided  only  by  questions.  This  sentence  must  be  worked  at  till 
the  pupil  can  write  it  pretty  well  from  memory.  He  then  tries  it  in 
larger  characters.  By  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  children's  powers  of 
obseryation  and  making  comparisons  are  strengthened,  and  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing  are  said  to  be  yery  readily  acquired. 

For  the  mother-tongue,  a  model-book  is  chosen  and  thoroughly 
learned.  Suppose  'Rasselas'  is  selected.  'The  pupil  learns  by  heart  a 
sentence,  or  a  few  sentences,  and  to-morrow  adds  a  few  m<»^  still  re- 
peating from  the  beginning.  The  teacher,  after  two  or  three  lessons  of 
learning  and  repeating,  takes  portions — any  portion — of  the  matter,  and 
sabmits  it  to  the  crucible  of  the  puplVs  mind: — ^Who  was  Rasselas? 
Who  was  his  father?  What  is  the  father  of  waters?  Where  does  it 
begin  its  course?  Where  is  Abyssinia?  Where  is  Egypt?  Where  was 
Rasselas  placed?  What  sort  of  a  person  was  Rasselas?  What  is 
•'credulity?"  What  are  the  "whispers  of  fancy,**  "the  promises  of 
youth,*' ^.?  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  position  of  Rasselas? 
Where  was  he  confined  ?  Describe  the  valley.  How  would  you  have 
liked  to  live  there  ?    Why  so  ?    Why  not  ?  Ac.* 

A  great  variety  of  written  exercises  is  soon  joined  with  the  learning 
by  heart  Pieces  must  be  written  from  memory,  and  the  spelling,  point- 
ing, Ac,  corrected  by  the  pupil  himself  from  the  book.  The  same  piece 
must  be  written  again  and  again,  till  there  are  no  mistakes  to  correct 
'This,*  says  Mr.  Payne,  who  has  himself  taught  in  this  way,  'is  the  best 
plan  for  spelling  that  has  been  devised.*  Then  the  pupil  may  write  an 
analysis,  may  define  words,  distinguish  between  synonyms,  explain  me- 
taphors, imitate  descriptions,  write  imaginary  dialogues  or  correspond- 
ence between  the  characters,  kc 

We  see,  torn  these  instances,  how  Jaootot  sought  to  imitate  the 
method  by  which  young  children  and  self-taught  men  teach  themselves. 
All  such  proceed  from  objects  to  definitions,  from  facts  to  reflections  and 
theories,  from  examples  to  rules,  from  particular  observations  to  general 
principlc& 
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Perliaps  f  efw  recollect  the  flnt  beginnings  of  the  local  examinations,  canied 
on  nnder  the  anspices  of  the  two  UniTersitieB,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  recol- 
lect them  well;  and  when  1  see  how  the  tree  has  grown,  and  is  growing  and 
spreading  its  branches  wider  and  wider  every  year,  I  feel  no  slight  satisfaction 
at  the  thoogfat  that  I  was  present  when  it  was  planted— nay,  that  I  rendered 
some  assistance,  howeyer  small,  in  planting  it. 

There  were  some  men  at  Oxford  who  at  once  perceived  the  excellence  of 
sach  a  scheme;  but  there  were  others,  too,  who  treated  it  with  open  scorn  and 
derision.  We  were  told  by  some  tiiat  no  one  would  come  to  be  examined  of 
his  own  free  will;  by  others,  that  there  would  be  soch  a  rash  of  candidates 
that  the  University  could  not  sapply  a  soffldent  staff  of  examiners;  while  as 
to  giving  the  academic  title  of  associate  in  arts  to  candidates  who  might  not 
loiow  Greek  and  Latin,  that  was  considered  simply  high  treason. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Mr.  Adand  and  some  of  his  friends 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  in  June,  1857,  tbey  held  the  first  examinar 
tion  of  middle-class  schools  in  Devonshire.  There  is  nothing  like  trying  an 
experiment,  and  Mr.  Acland's  experiment  proved  at  least  three  things: 

1.  That  the  middle-class  schools  required  to  be  looked  into  most  carefully ; 

2.  That  these  schools  were  wUling  to  be  looked  into  most  carefully; 

8.    That  the  examinations  presented  no  insurmountable  difficulties  to  frighten 
the  Universities  from  undertaking  this  important  taak. 

I  was  myself  one  of  the  examiners  at  Exeter,  and  I  well  remember  the 
enthusiastic  meeting  that  was  held  there,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  permitted  to  speak,  or,  rather,  to  stammer  in  publia 

Mr.  Acland's  scheme  was  soon  after  accepted  by  the  University;  and  when  I 
look  at  the  excellent  results  which  it  has  produced  during  the  last  seventeen 
years  all  over  Fmglaud,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the  worthy 
son  of  a  worthy  father,  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  that  no  honor 
that  the  nation  could  bestow  on  him  would  be  too  high,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  and  lasting  benefit,  which,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  these  local  examina- 
tions, he  has  conferred  on  the  nation. 

I  do  not  speak  at  random,  and  I  know  I  can  appeal  to  all  here  present, 
parents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  too,  who  have  been  successfully  taught  under 
this  system,  and  are  here  assembled  to-day  to  receive  their  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates, to  support  me  in  saying  that  these  examinations  have  been  a  real  Mrm 
ing  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  taught. 

And  their  capacity  of  usefulness  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

At  present,  schools  consider  it  an  honor  if  they  can  pass  a  certain  number  of 
their  pupik,  and  if  a  f^w  gain  prizes  or  certificates.  The  time  will  come,  I 
hope,  when  schools  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  tbey  can  pass  nearly  all  their 
pupils,  and  if  at  least  one  half  of  them  do  not  carry  off  prizes  and  certificates. 
Till  schools  consider  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  send  up,  at  certain  periods, 
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every  one  of  their  pupils  to  be  examined,  tiie  true  scope  of  these  ezazninatiozis 
has  not  been  reached;  nay,  I  fear  their  object  may  be  defeated,  if  they 
encourage  school-masters  to  aim  at  hi^  ezcellenoe  in  a  few,  rather  than  at  the 
average  exoellenoe  of  the  many. 

And  not  only  schools  will  bei^eflt  by  these  local  exaxninations,  but  home 
education  also,  and  more  particularly  the  home  education  of  girls.  Allow  me 
to  put  before  you  my  own  experience  in  this  matter.  As  there  were  hitherto 
no  good  schools  for  girls  at  Oxford  my  children  had  to  be  taught  iit  home;  but 
I  told  them,  and  I  told  their  governess,  that  I  should  have  them  examined 
every  year  at  these  local  examinations.  That  put  them  on  their  mettle,  it 
gave  a  definite  direction  to  their  studies,  it  made  them  fond  of  their  work,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  drawbadoi  of  home  education,  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  I  sent  my  two  eldest  girls  to  be  examined^  last  year,  chiefly  in 
order  to  find  out  their  weak  and  their  strong  points;  I  sent  them  again  this 
year,  as  junior  candidates;  and  if  you  wiU  look  at  the  division  list,  you 
will  find  both  their  names  in  a  very  credital^le  position.  I  shall  send  them 
ajgain  next  year,  and  year  after  year,  till  their  education  is  finished,  and  I  caa 
assure  all  parents  who  are  obliged  to  educate  their  daughters  at  home,  tha^ 
however  excellent  their  governess  may  be^  they  will  find  these  examinations 
affording  a  most  useful  guidance,  a  most  efficient  incentive,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
most  gratifying  reward,  both  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

National  Bias  in  Individval  Action, 

Education  has  been  for  many  years  our  national  hobby  in  Germany,  the  one 
great  luxury  in  which  so  poor  a  country  as  Germany  is,  and  always  must  be, 
has  freely  indulged.  But  I  may  confess  that  I  was  influenced,  perhaps,  not 
only  by  a  national  bias,  but  by  what  is  now  called  family  bias,  or  atavism^ 
that  mysterious  power  which  preserves  certain  hereditary  peculiarities  in 
certain  families,  and  which,  if  It  is  true  that  we  are  descended  from  some  lower 
animals,  may  even  help  to  explain  some  strange  and  perplexing  features  in 
human  nature.  My  own  atamiSy  or  at  all  events,  my  great-grandfather  was 
Basedow  (172^1790),  a  name  which  perhaps  none  of  you  has  heard  before,  but 
a  name  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  reformer  of  our  national  education,  as 
the  forerunner  of  Pestalozzi,  as  the  first  who,  during  the  last  century,  stiired 
up  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  of  their  rulers,  and  taught 
them  at  least  this  one  great  leeson,  that  next  to  self-preservation  there  is  ho 
higher  duty  which  a  nation  has  to  fulfil  than  national  education. 

This  sounds  to  us  almost  like  a  truism;  but  it  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  idea  that  the  nation  at  large,  and  each  man  and  woman  in  particular,  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  education  of  every  child,  is  a  very  modem  idea— it 
is  really  not  much  older  than  railways  and  telegraphs.  Great  men  like  Alfred 
and  CSiarlemagne  had  a  glimmering  of  that  idea,  but  the  times  wero  too  dark, 
too  stem  for  them.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  see  little  mor^ 
than  cathedral  and  monastic  schools,  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
dexgy,  but  opened  in  certain  places  to  the  laity  also.  Schools  for  the  nation  at 
large,  and  supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  there  were  none.  Then  came  the 
Beformation,  the  very  life-spring  of  which  was  the  reading  of  ihe  Bible  by 
the  laity.  The  reformers  at  once  called  for  schools,  but  it  was  Uke  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  Much,  no  doubt,  was  done  by  the  reformers,  many  of  whom  were 
excellent  school-masters,  many  of  whom  knew  but  too  well  how  even  Chris- 
tianity could  be  degraded  and  wellnigh  destroyed  in  countries  where  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  had  been  neglected.  Every  Protestant  clergyman  became 
ipso  facto  a  school-master.  Ho  had  to  see  that  the  children  of  his  parish  were 
able  at  least  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  say  the  Catechism.  This  is  the  historical 
explanation  why,  in  Protestant  countries,  the  school  has  so  long  remained  a 
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mere  appendage  to  the  church.  After  a  time,  however,  the  clergyman,  having 
plenty  of  work  of  his  own  to  do,  secured  the  assistanoe  of  the  sacristan  or 
sexton,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  of  bell-ringing,  organ-playing, 
waiting  at  christenings  and  Weddings,  and  grave-digging,  had  now  to  act  as 
school-master  also,  and  teach  the  children  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  count.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  our  schools  and  school-masters;  but  in  Germany  even 
these  small  beginnings  were  soon  swept  away  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  people  began  to  breathe  again,  and  look 
about,  the  state  of  the  lower  and  middle  daases  in  (Germany,  as  far  as  educa- 
tion was  concerned,  was  deplorable.  There  were  church  schools,  town  schools, 
private  schools,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  a  few  good,  some  indifferent, 
and  most  of  them  bad;  but  as  to  any  efficient  machinery  to  secure  the  proper 
education  of  every  child  in  the  country,  it  was  even  never  thought  of. 

Tr^uenee  of  Basedow  on  Ndtiondl  Education, 

It  was  my  atavuSf  it  was  old  Basedow,  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
ndsed  the  first  war«ry  for  national  education  in  Germany.  It  would  take  me 
too  much  time  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you  an  account  of  his  life  I  had 
lately  to  write  for  the  ^^Deutscha  Biographic^**  published  by  the  Bavarian 
government.  It  was  a  checkered  life,  as  the  life  of  all  true  reformers  is  sure 
to  be.  Perhaps  he  attempted  too  much,  and  was  much  in  advance  of  his 
time.  But  whatever  his  strong  and  whatever  his  weak  points,  this  one  great 
principle  he  established,  and  it  remained  fiitnly  estaUiahed  in  the  Gkrmaii 
mind  ever  since,  that  national  education  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  that  to  leave 
national  education  to  chance.  Church,  or  charity,  is  a  national  sin.  That  oon- 
Tiction  has  remained  ingrained  in  the  German  mind,  even  in  the  days  of  our 
lowest  political  degradation;  and  it  is  to  that  conviction  that  Germany  owes 
what  she  19— her  very  existence  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Another  principle  followed,  which,  in  fad^  as  matter  of  covne,  as  soon  as 
tiie  first  principle  was  gnmted,  was  tiiis,  that  in  national  schools^  in  schools 
supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  you  can  only  teach  that  on  which  we  aH 
agree;  hence,  when  children  belong  to  different  sects,  you  cannot  teach 
theology.  However  irresistible  the  argument  was,  the  opposition  which  it 
roused  was  terrific  Basedow  thought,  for  a  time,  that  he  could  frame  a  kind 
of  dilated  religion  which  should  give  no  offence  to  any  one  of  the  Christian 
sects,  not  even  to  Jews  or  Mohammedans.  But  in  that  attempt  he  naturally 
failed.  His  was  a  deeply-religious  mind,  but  national  education  had  become 
with  him  so  absorbing  a  passion  that  he  tiiougfat  that  everytiUng  else  ought  to 
give  way  to  it. 

I  confess  I  fully  share  myself  the  same  oonvictioD.  If  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  a  religion,  or  a  sect,  that  should  try  to  oppose  or  retard  the  education 
of  the  people,  then  I  should  say  that  such  a  religion  cannot  be  a  true  religion, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better.  I  say  the  same  of  national  educa- 
tion. If  there  were,  if  there  could  be,  a  system  of  national  education  tiiaJb 
should  exclude  religious  education,  that  system  cannot  be  the  true  system,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better. 

Poor  Basedow  toon  came  in  conflict  with  the  Chorch;  he  was  deprived  of 
his  i>rofeG8or8hip  in  Denmark,  though  the  king,  more  enlightened  than  his 
people,  granted  him  his  full  salary  as  a  pension  for  life.  In  Geimany  he  was 
excommunicated,  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Hambnig*, 
who  excluded  him,  and  every  member  of  his  family,  from  the  communion. 
The  mob  at  Hamburg  was  roused  against  him,  Us  books  were  prohibited,  and 
he  found  no  rest  till  the  Dnke  of  Dessau,  a  man  who  dared  to  think  and  to  aot 
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at  his  own  perO,  invited  him  to  his  capital,  to  help  him  to  introduce  into  his 
small  duchy  a  more  perfect  system  oft  national  education. 

All  these  things  have  become  matter  of  history,  and  are  almost  forgotten 
now,  even  in  Germany.  Many  of  Basedow's  theories  had  to  be  g^vcn  up,  but 
the  two  fundamental  principles  of  national  education  remain  firmly  established, 
and  have  never  been  shaken.  They  have  spread  all  over  Germany;  they  are 
adopted  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia;  they  have  lately  found  their  way  into 
Italy,  a  country  which  is  making  the  greatest  efforts  for  national  educatioo. 

Prospective  Develqpment  of  National  Education, 

Two  countries  only,  France  and  England,  still  stand  aloof.  Yet,  when  we 
hear  a  Minister  of  Instruction  in  France  (Jules  Simon)  say,  **  Yes,  there  are 
schools,  many  schools,  but  one  tiling  is  still  wanting,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I  do 
not  die;  we  have  not  yet  obtained  compulsory  and  gratuitous  instruction; '' 
when  in  England  we  see  that  convictions  with  regard  to  national  education 
become  too  strong  for  party;  that  Mr.  Forster  would  rather  break  away  from 
his  friends  than  yield  his  deep  and  honest  convictions;  that  Mr.  Cross  is  more 
liberal,  more  bold  than  even  Mr.  Forster,  in  favor  of  compulsory  national 
educatiou;  when  you  consider  how  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  death  the  country  is  mourning  this  very  day.  in- 
sisted all  his  life  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  school  teaching,  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  educational  problem;  nay,  when  you  remember  the  words 
spoken  not  long  ago  by  your  own  excellent  and  outspoken  bishop,  that  it  was 
better  for  the  Church  to  surrender  her  schools  than  to  allow  the  existence  of 
one  single  inefficient  school;  you  may  be  certain  that  the  time  has  come  when 
England  also  will  recognise  these  two  fundamental  principles,  education  by  the 
nation  and  for  the  nation,  and  complete  separation  of  school  tfinrhing  and 
Church  teaching.  And,  believe  me,  as  soon  as  these  two  principles  are 
acknowledged,  most  of  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  the  educatiooal  question, 
whether  theological  or  financial,  will  vanish. 

Then,  no  doubt,  the  whole  charge  for  national  education,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  now  covered  by  private  charity,  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  at 
large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  civil  service. 

Whenever  I  state  this,  the  ready  answer  I  receive  is:  "Yes,  It  is  very  well 
for  a  foreigner  to  say  that,  but  it  is  an  utterly  un-English  idea;  no  sensible 
Englishman  would  listen  to  it  for  one  moment.'* 

I  always  look  on  thac  answer  as  a  most  hopeful  sign;  it  shows  that  all  other 
argumentative  ammunition  has  been  expended,  for  no  one  would  fire  off  that 
blank  cartridge  if  he  still  possessed  one  single  ball  cartridge  in  his  pouch. 

I  am  the  very  last  man  to  say  that  the  German  system  of  national  education 
should  be  transplanted  to  England.  I  speak  only  of  certain  broad  principles, 
which  are  either  right  or  wrong  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  national  character  or  hisunical  circumstances.  No  one  could  have 
lived  half  his  life  in  England  and  half  his  life  in  Germany,  without  knowing 
how  utterly  unpractical  it  is  to  try  to  transfer  English  institutions  to  Germany, 
or  German  institutions  to  England.  Germany  has  had  to  pay  heavy  penalties 
for  attempting  to  copy  the  English  form  of  constitutional  government,  and 
national  education  in  England  would  be  a  certain  failure,  were  it  to  be  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  (German  or  the  French  system.  You  do  not  want  a  Mlnlsfeflr 
of  Public  Instruction  who  could  look  at  the  clock,  and  then  tell  you  that  at 
this  moment  every  child  in  France  is  reading,  "  OaUia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  tresV  But  if  you  could  have  a  president  of  the  council  who  could  look 
at  the  clock  and  say,  "At  this  momsnt  no  child  over  six  or  under  thirteen  is 
loitering  in  the  streets,"  would  that  be  so  very  intolerable  f 
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How  much  should  be  left  to  local  boards  and  authorities  in  the  managem<mt 
of  schools,  what  subjects  should  be  taught,  what  books  should  be  used,  what 
hours  should  be  Icept,  what  fees  should  be  paid— all  these  are  matters  of  detail, 
which  would  admit  of  great  variety,  if  only  the  great  principle  was  onoe 
recognized,  that  the  school  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  efficiency,  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
nay,  even  of  the  post-office.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  convey  a  letter  otherwisa 
than  by  the  poet  It  is  criminal  to  sell  poison.  Would  it  be  carrying  the  same 
principle  too  far  if  Parliament  insisted  that  no  one  should  open  a  private 
school,  unless  the  Qovemment  was  satisfied  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  food  sold  in  these  schools  to  helpless  children  ?  Paternal  gov- 
ernment, I  know,  has  not  a  good  sound  to  English  ears;  but  if  anybody  has  a 
right  to  a  paternal  government,  surely  it  is  "these  little  ones,  who  should  not 
perish." 

The  Financial  DiffleuUyj  or  Oovemment  Appropriation. 

By  wnniriTig  national  education  an  annual  charge  on  the  national  ezcheqoer, 
what  is  it  you  do  t  Yon  simply  substitute  a  national  and  rational  taxation  for 
an  irrational  and  hap-hacard  taTation.  It  is  John  Bull  who  pays  the  taxes;  it 
is  John  Bull  who  pays  the  charities;  and  the  only  people  who  have  any  intelli- 
gible motive  for  opposing  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  educational  taxes  are 
those  who  do  not  want  to  pay  their  proper  sharei 

Secondly,  nothing  can  be  more  wasteful  than  the  present  system,  when  every 
parish,  or  at  all  events  every  clexigyman,  wants  to  have  his  own  little  schooL 
By  combining  three  or  four  schools  into  one,  you  would  not  only  save  money, 
but  you  would  be  able  to  bring  the  teaching  power,  which  is  now  often  miser- 
able, to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

• 

Importanee  of  Oood  Teaehera. 

In  order  to  have  a  good  education,  you  must  have  good  educators.  It  is 
true,  we  no  longer  employ  the  sexton,  who,  in  addition  to  bell-ringing,  organ- 
playing,  and  grave-di^^sing,  has  to  teach  the  children  in  school.  But  it;  is  very 
bad  still.  The  school-master  is  still  in  many  places  the  servant  of  the  clergy- 
man; his  work  is  hard,  and  he  never  rises  to  much  more  than  about  £150  a 
year.  What  can  you  expect  on  such  conditions  t  A  young  school-master 
might  begin  with  much  less  than  that,  if  there  were  a  career  open  to  him.  In 
the  army  a  man  begins  as  a  lieutenant,  but  he  may  end  as  a  general.  Is 
teaching  a  lower  profession  than  drilling  f  In  every  department  of  the  dvil 
service  a  gentleman  begins  with  little,  but  he  rises,  and  he  has  the  prospect  of 
a  retiring  pension  in  the  end.  Is  the  place  of  a  school-master  too  low  for  a 
grentleman  f  Let  me  read  you  what  Niebuhr  said  about  this— and  remember 
he  said  it  after  he  had  been  Fmssian  ambassador  at  Rome :  '*  The  office  of  a 
school-master,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  honorable,  and  despite  of  all  the 
evils  which  now  and  then  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  it  is  for  a  truly  noble  heart 
the  happiest  path  in  life.  It  was  the  path  which  I  had  once  chosen  for  myself; 
and  how  I  wish  I  had  been  allowed  to  follow  it  t"  Is  teaching  so  very  repul- 
sive—even teaching  the  ABC?  Do  gentlemen  shrink  from  offices  which  seem 
at  first  most  repulsive^  in  the  medical  profession  t  Has  a  school-master  fewer 
opportunities  of  doing  good  than  a  dei^gyman  t  If  gentlemen  can  be  inspect- 
ors of  schools,  why  oould  they  not  be  teachers  of  schools  t  Make  education  a 
branch  of  the  dvil  service;  make  the  school-masters  what  they  really  are  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  servants  of  the  Queen,  and  you  will  find  the  best 
talent  and  the  best  moral  stuff  in  the  country  ready  at  hand  for  making  really 
ei&dent  school-mastera 
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The  best  Education  the  Cheaped. 

However,  with  all  the  saving  that  could  be  effected  by  oombmed  schools, 
there  would  still  be,  no  doubt,  a  large  expenditure  at  first;  only  let  us  call  It 
by  its  right  name;  it  is  not  expenditure,  it  is  investznent,  and  the  best  and 
most  lucrative  investment  in  the  world.  That  is  what  I  often  preach  to 
parents  who  think  that  the  education  of  their  children  is  too  expensiva  I  do 
not  say  that  education  is  not  too  expensive.  It  is  often  scandalously  expen- 
sive. But  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  far  better  to  spend  the  money-on  the  very 
best  education  that  can  be  had  than  to  leave  each  child  a  thousand  pounds 
more.  The  same  should  be  preached  all  over  the  country,  till  the  nation  at 
large— which,  after  all,  consists  of  so  many  parents— understands  that  it  will 
receive  far  higher  interest  from  capital  spent  on  English  education  than  from 
capital  invested  in  the  English,  nay,  in  the  Turldsh,  funds.  As  foolish  parents 
have  to  pay  their  children's  debte,  foolish  nations  have  to  q)end  for  prisonB 
and  work-houses  what  they  might  have  spent  on  natiimal  education. 

But  it  is  not  that  only.  Every  nation  at  present  is  trying  to  improve  Its 
material  by  national  education;  and  in  the  peaceful,  but  not  the  less  fierce  and 
determined,  warfare  of  commercial  competition,  in  the  permanent  interna- 
tioDal  struggle  for  life,  depend  upon  it  the  worst-drilled,  the  worst-educated 
country  will  go  to  tiie  walL  A  man  in  these  days  who  cannot  read  is  like  a 
blind  man;  a  man  who  oamiot  write  is  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  man. 

Once  show  to  the  people  of  England  what  is  right,  and  they  will  do  it.  ts 
England  a  poorer  country  than  Germany,  Denmarir,  Sweden,  Russia,  or  Italy  I 
If  all  these  ooontries  tax  themselves  to  tiie  uttermost  for  compulsory  and  gra- 
tuitoos  education,  is  England  to  say,  '*!  cannot  afford  it  V*  When  slavery 
was  to  be  abolished,  did  Engkind  count  tiie  cost  ?  When,  more  lately,  the 
army  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  stigma  of  purchase,  did  Parliament  shrink 
from  paying  the  biU  f  Whatever  the  cost,  sooner  or  'later,  the  schools  will 
have  to  be  redeemed.  England,  in  time  of  war,  can  bear  an  income  tax  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  call  it  a  flea-bite;  the  duties  of  peace,  of  peace  granted  lo 
this  country  by  a  kind  Providence,  are  as  sacred  as  the  duties  of  war;  and  if 
Englishmen  have  once  made  up  their  mind  that  national  education  is  a  national 
duty,  they  will  think  as  little  of  repudiating  that  national  duty  as  of  repudia- 
ting the  national  debt. 

I  hear  it  often  said  that  England  should  do  for  national  education  what  (Ger- 
many has  done;  what  Italy  is  doing.  No,  that  is  not  enough.  We  have  done 
our  best  in  Germany,  but  our  best  is  but  poor  work.  Our  difficulties  aro 
enormous.  Who  is  to  pay  for  schools  and  school-masters,  such  as  they  ought  to 
be  ?  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  Germany  is  poor,  and  therefore  the 
country  will  never  be  rich.  Besides,  we  may  do  what  we  like,  we  shallalwayB 
live  between  two  Symplegades— between  France  on  one  side,  and  Russia  on 
the  other ;  and  we  shall  always  have  to  spend  our  beet  energies  in  self-defenosb 
There  is  the  strongest  feeling  among  the  statesmen  ot  Germany  that  the 
greatest  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  for  improving  our  national  education; 
only  what  we  want  for  it  is,  what  we  are  not  likely  to  get,  a  long  peace,  and  a 
Bismarck  and  Moltke  rolled  up  into  one  minister  of  jHiblic  instruction.  In 
England  you  have  everything,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  your  national  educa- 
tion should  not  be  as  much  ahead  of  that  of  Germany,  as  the  education  ot 
Germany  is  of  that  of  China.  You  have  money,  you  have  peace,  you  have 
public  spirit,  and  you  have^  what  is  best  of  all,  practical  religion— I  mean 
you  still  do  a  thing,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it^  because  you  believe  it 
is  the  will  of  God.  Well,  then,  invest  your  money,  utilise  your  peaoe,  roun 
your  public  spirit,  and  convince  the  world  that  one  half,  three  fourths,  nine 
tenths  of  real  practical  religion  is— education,  national  education,  cempulsoiry, 
and,  it  may  be,  gratuitous  education. 
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COXIOTTEB  OF  FRIVT  COtmCIL  ON  XDUCATIOIT  IN  1889. 

The  first  national  grant  in  aid  of  education  was  Toted  in  ISSS,  on  the  motloii, 
in  the  Ck)nimons'  Houso,  of  Lord  Althrop.  It  amoonted  only  to  £23,000.  II 
was  distributed  by  the  Treasury  for  six  years,  and  was  appropriated  only  to 
the  building  of  schools  conn'xted  with  the  IVationol  School  Society  or 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  In  1889  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  was  organized,  and  the  beginning,  in  slight  and 
humble  proportions,  was  made  of  a  system  which  has  now  expanded  to 
a  large  growth.  In  1846  the  general  principles  of  tiie  existing  system  of  aid  to 
denominational  and  British  schools  were  put  forth  by  the  Council.  But  for 
fifty  years  before  the  earliest  of  these  dates  (i.  e.,  before  1883)  the  tide  of  re- 
ligious effort  on  behalf  of  Sunday  Schools  had  set  in,  and  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  National  School  Sodetiee  had 
been  engaged,  under  the  management  of  earnest  Christian  men,  in  Aifh-udnf^  ^ 
general  education  in  which  Christian  principles  constituted  a  fundamental 
element.  After  the  State  had  begun  to  recognize  the  work  of  national  educa- 
tion as  a  diarge  and  duty  belonging  in  part,  at  least,  and  In  a  very  practical 
and  important  sense,  to  itself,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the  Churches  and  the 
State  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  through  their  respectiTB 
relations  to  the  same  common  worlc.  In  fact,  the  State,  in  aiding  the  National 
Society,  was  directly  aiding  the  Church  of  England  in  the  work  of  educatloQ. 
It  could  not  always  be  that  other  Churches  would  be  excluded  from  receiving 
State  help  in  return  for  their  co-operation  with  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
public  education.  It  was  inoyitable  that,  starting  as  it  did  in  this  work  so  late, 
and  after  the  Churches  had  so  long  been  diligently  engaged  in  it,  and  had 
accomplished  so  much  that  was  permanently  of  inestimable  value,  in  respect  of 
methods  of  education  and  training  no  less  than  of  schools  founded  and  scholars 
gathered  in,  the  State  shcuM,  when  it  entered  upon  the  field,  recognize  fully 
and  liberally  the  rights  which  the  Churches  had  at  leost  acquired,  if  they  did 
not  originally  possoas,  in  the  matter  of  national  education. 

Oround  of  Qcvemment  Interference  in  1839. 

It  is  important,  moreover,  to  note  the  special  ground  on  which  the  State  did 
at  length  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people.  It  was,  primarily, 
on  behalf  of  morality  and  society,  on  behalf  of  Christian  civilization,  that  the 
Government  took  action;  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  developing,  by  State  legis- 
lation and  action,  by  public  outlay  and  national  organisation,  the  intellectual 
piugi'uns  or  the  material  reeoorces  of  the  nation.  It  was  because,  thirty  yean 
ago,  all  "Rwgifab  statesmen  saw  clearly  that,  while  the  children  of  the  ig«gHfh 


*  ^NaOonal  Biveatkm  in  U$  Social  OmdUiom  and  A*peeU  and  PiMie  Blemmtarw 
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people  were  doabtless  lamentably  wanting  in  education  genorallyy  what  they 
stood  in  need  of  first  and  most  of  all  was  distinctively  Christian  culture  and 
influence,  that  theee  statesmen  found  themselves  compelled  to  move  Parliament 
to  interpose  in  order  to  do  whatever  might  be  done  towards  reclaiming  and 
elevating  the  oncoming  generations  of  their  countrymen.  What  was  impera- 
tively needed,  what  was  needed  before  all  else  in  the  judgment  of  her  Majesty 
and  of  her  Iktajesty's  Ministers,  for  the  children  of  the  working  people  of 
England,  was  that  their  consciences  should  be  awakened  and  enlightened,  that 
their  religious  sensibilities  should  be  kindled  and  developed,  that  what  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  Christian  conscioumess  should  bo  formed  within  them.  To  a 
sad  and  very  alarming  extent  the  lower  classes  wore  found  on  careful  inquiry 
to  be  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  anything  like  a  "  Cliristion  consciousness,''  to 
be  utterly  barbarous  and  irreligious.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  felt 
that  before  all  things  it  was  necessary  that  religion  should  be  applied,  that 
jbhristianity  should  be  brought  home  to  the  children  of  the  people  of  England, 
so  that  by  degraes  the  generations  of  this  Protestant  country  mi^t  be  imbued 
with  somathing  like  a  Christian  character.  This  was  not  the  conclusion  of 
enthusiastic  or  one-idead  Christian  philanthropists,  but  of  statesmen,  of  all  the 
'statesmen  of  all  parties.  As  to  this  particular  there  was  no  controversy,  no 
.variety  of  opinion,  among  the  loading  public  men  of  political  parties. 

It  is  not  well  to  forget  to-day  the  language  used  by  Lord  Russell,  in  1839, 
jn  his  famous  **  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,"  conveying  the  Queen's 
judgment  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  work  of  national  education.  This  letter, 
I  may  observe  in  passing,  was  in  a  sense  the  very  charter  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  since  it  was  the  medium  through  which  her 
Majesty  thought  proper  to  make  known  her  royal  pleasure  in  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  a  special  and  separate  department  for  primary  education  in 
connection  with  tho  Privy  Council,  of  which  Council  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
[was  at  that  time  Lord  President.    Lord  John  Russell  says  that — 

**Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  deep  concern  tho  want  of  instruction 
which  is  still  to  b3  found  among  the  poorer  classes  of  her  subjects.  All  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  made,"  he  continues,  "show  a  deficiency  in  the 
•general  education  of  the  people,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  A  civilized  and  Christian  nation.  The  reports  of  the  chaplains  of  gaols 
show  that,  to  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  prisoners,  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  has  never  been  imparted." 

Further  on  it  is  observed  in  the  same  letter  that,  **in  any  normal  or  model 
jchool  to  bo  eslAblished  by  the  Board,  four  principal  objects  ore  to  be  kept  in 
YiQw:  first,  religious  instruction;  second,  general  instruction;  third,  moral 
training;  fourth,  habits  of  industry." 

Again  his  lordship  states,  in  m'jmorable  words,  that  "  it  is  her  Majesty^i 
wish  that  the  youth  of  her  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that 
the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected."  His  lordship  also  sa,ys  that, 
"by  combining  moral  training  with  general  instruction,  the  young  may  be 
•saved  from  the  temptation  to  crime,  and  the  whole  conmiunity  receive  indis- 
putable benefits; "  and,  in  the  final  words  of  his  letter,  he  speeJa  of  the  plans 
In  contemplation  by  the  (Jovemment  as  "plans  for  the  extension  of  the  bless- 
ing of  a  sound  religions  education."  I  might  fortify  these  quotations,  if  there 
were  any  neceasity  for  it,  by  citing  passage  after  passage  from  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1839,  by  Dr.  James  Phillips 
Kay,  as  he  was  then  called,  but  who  is  now  known  by  the  title  of  Sir  J.  P. 
Kay-Shuttle  worth.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Educational 
'Department  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council;  and  in  that  capacity  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  explained  and  defended  the  principles  and  the  plans 
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of  the  Govenunant  in  regard  to  education.  In  this  pamphlet  he  lays  It  down 
repeatedly,  and  most  emphaticallyi  that  the  intention  of  the  Gk>Temm0nt  was 
by  means  of  a  soond  education— moral,  religious,  and  intellectual— to  educate 
the  whole  man;  and  especially  by  such  means  to  reclaim  the  lower  classes  of 
our  people  from  that  condition  of  lawlessness,  demoralization,  and  degradation 
in  which  multitudes  of  them  were  at  that  time  sunk.  Ha  explains  .that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  by  these  means  to  infuse  humanizing,  and 
Christian  influences  into  the  midst  of  the  lower  fabric  of  society,  in  order  that 
we  might  no  longer  have  to  blush  bscause  of  the  prevalence  within  this 
country  of  a  low  state  of  morals  and  minners,  such  as  was  a  djgrace  to  the 
nama  of  Christianity.  It  was,  then,  upon  these  principles  that  the  Educati<m 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance,  constituted. 

Failure  to  Establish  a  Oovemment  Training  CoUege. 

It  was  under  the  influou'^  of  such  views  and  principles  that  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  in  1839,  made  the  first  serious  and  worthy  attempt,  by  means 
of  national  legislation,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  national  education  for 
England.  The  Government  proposed,  in  fact,  to  adapt  to  the  case  of  England 
the  leading  principles  of  the  great  measure  of  national  education  which  had, 
a  few  years  before,  been  carried  into  operation  in  Ireland.  But  that  which 
was  the  best,  if  only  because  it  was  the  only,  system  which  could  bo  carried 
out  in  Ireland  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  met  with  a  decisive  opposition  from  a 
large  majority  of  the  earnest  and  orthodox  Protestants  of  England.  In  fact, 
the  number  and  variety  of  denominations  in  this  country,  and  the  amount  of 
passlv>',  nominally  Protestant,  ignorance  and  irreligion among tl:e  lower  c'a  s» 
of  Engiis^j  people,  made  the  problem  of  education  then,  as  now,  quite  different 
for  the  two  coimtries,  and  the  project  of  united  education,  although,  at  first 
sight,  it  might  have  appeared  easier,  in  reality  more  difficult  for  this  country 
than  fur  that  The  Government  went  to  work  like  statesmen.  They  did  not 
propose  to  reform  the  morals  and  manners  of  masses  of  ignorant  and  irre- 
Ug'ous  people  merely  by  m^ons  of  secular  instruction;  nor  did  they  propose  to 
cover  the  country  with  schools,  and  enact  a  direct  compulsory  law  of  educa- 
tion, before  they  had  made  provision  for  training  an  adequate  supply  of 
competent  teachers.  They  proposed  to  found,  in  the  fiirst  instance,  a  normal 
college,  with  its  model  school  It  was  with  them  a  first  principle  that  '*the 
religious  instruction  of  the  candidate  teachers  should  form  an  essential  and 
prominent  element  of  their  studle^"  and  that ''  no  certificate  should  be  granted 
unless  the  authorized  religious  teacher  had  previously  attested  his  confidence 
in  tho  character,  religious  knowledge,  and  zeal  of  the  candidates  whose  re- 
ligious instruction  ho  had  superintended."  To  impart  the  requisite  religious 
instruction  to  the  candidate  teachers,  i.  e.,.the  students  in  the  college,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Elstablisbed  Church  was  to  have  been  appointed  chaplain,  to  act 
under  the  ganeral  direction  of  the  rector,  who  was  to  have  been  a  layman, 
and  who  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  whole  institution,  including  both 
training  college  and  model  scliool.  But  to  meet  the  case  of  candidate  teachers 
wjo  m!ght  bj  Nonconformists,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  besides 
tli9  chaplain,  *'t!ie  licensed  minister''  of  any  such  candidates,  if  a  wish  to  that 
cITvSct  wore  oxprcssod,  was  to  have  authority  to  attend  at  stated  times,  in  order 
**  to  assist}  and  examine  the  candidates  in  their  religious  reading,  and  to  afford 
them  spiritual  advice."  In  the  modsl  school,  religious  instruction  was  to  have 
b3ca  regarded  "as  general  and  special;"  general,  inasmuch  as,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  minute,  '*  religion  was  to  be  combined  with  the  whole  matter  of 
instruction,  and  to  regulate  the  entire  system  of  discipline;"  and  special, 
inasmuch  as  "periods"  were  to  be  "set  apart  for  such  peculiar  doctrinal  in- 
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rtraction  as  might  be  required  for  the  reUgions  training  of  the  children.''  The 
chaplain  was  '*  to  conduct  the  religious  inistniction  of  children  whoso  parents 
or  guardians  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,"  while  "licensed  ministers 'r 
were  to  give  special  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  Nomconf ormists 
when  the  number  of  such  children  appeared  to  the  school  committee  to  be  so 
large  as  to  require  this  provision  to  be  made.  The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read 
in  the  schools;  and,  to  meet  the  case  of  Roman  Gatholic  scholars,  it  was  felt 
needful  to  allow,  in  their  special  instance,  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Tersion. 

Such  was,  in  outline,  the  famous  scheme  of  18S9.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  was  honestly  and  patriotically  intended;  that  it  was  both  religious 
and  liberal  in  its  spirit;  and  that  it  was,  in  its  conception,  worthy  of  Christian 
statesmen.  NevertheleaB,  it  had  a  fatal  fault — ^it  was  impracticable.  Such  a 
scheme  furnished  no  solvent  by  which  the  denominations  could  be  held 
together  in  pellucid  tranquillity  within  the  same  institution.  In  Ireland,  where^ 
thirty  years  ago,  three  different  denominations  would  have  comprfsod  all  the 
children  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  the  elemants  which  it  was  hoped  to  hold 
together  in  peaceful  neighborship  and  diffused  neutrality,  hare,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  separated  from  each  other  and  crystallize  daport  The  Irish 
system,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  been  a  predominantly  denominational 
system.    In  England  the  proposed  system  was  even  more  impracticablo. 

The  Government  propcsils  evoked  a  tempestuous  opposition.  The  Church 
of  England  opposed  them  with  all  its  forces.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  were 
scarcely  leas  vehement  or  resolute  in  their  opposition.  The  scheme  was 
opposed,  not  only  as  impracticable,  but  as  favoring  Popary,  and,  at  the  same 
tim3,  as  "tending  to produca  a  dangerous  spirit  of  scepticism  and  unbelief.'' 
The  Government  proposals,  I  need  scarcely  add,  were  withdrawn.^ 

The  Whigs  having  made  their  attempt,  and  failed,  it  was  the  turn  next  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  try  their  hand  on  a  settlement  of  the  great  question 
of  popular  education.  The  Whigs  had  encountered  the  opposition  of  Church- 
men and  Conservative  Christian  educationists  generally,  the  Conservatives  were 
to  call  forth  the  indignant  antagonism  of  oil  English  Konoonformists,  the 
Weeleyan  Methodists  included.  need  not  spend  any  time  in  describing  the 
fiim3us  proposals  of  1313,  which  Sir  Jamas  Graham  spoko  of  as  his  "olive 
branch,"  but  which,  erring  from  a  despotic  simplicity,  and  not,  like  those  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Administration,  from  too  great  a  complication,  would  have 
handed  over  the  primary  education  of  the  country  to  the  Anglican  clergy. 
Powerful  as  the  Gk>vemmsnt  was,  and  supported  by  the  clergy  and  large 
majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  before 
the  storm  which  broke  forth  from  every  quarter  of  Nonconformity,  and  which, 
growing  more  terrible  every  day,  threatened  to  sweep  all  before  it. 

Twice  foiled  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  generations  of  English  children 
an  effective  Christian  education,  Parliamant  was  yet  constrained  to  renew  the 
attempt.  It  was  impossible,  in  vlei»  of  the  actual  condition  of  England  in  the 
pariod  1341-1843,  to  let  this  question  rest  General  uneaainos?  and  discontent 
among  the  working  people  of  En^^land,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces; 
Chartist  organization  and  conipiracies;  gpnowing  excesses  of  social  vice  and 
profligacy;  the  revelations  and  reoonmiendations  of  Committees  and  Com- 

•  Tlu!  failae  of  t  e  jj^ern  ne- 1  schcm  i  of  a  Tr  .In'nar  CoHo/o,  li  188 »,  w»«  f  .)l>ow«d 
bv  A  8  lae^-fnl  eflbrt  on  thn  |a  t  <if  Ur.  Jamoi  Phillips  Kiy  anl  Mr.  E.  i  a  Ictoa 
Tuff  d',  in  184*1,  i»f  nndat  B'ltiTfea  A  Traint  g  Cohce**  prima' i  y  f  r  ma^cM  for  the 
fiChooU  •  f  I  S'l  MT  rhli'lreii.  (Bin  ar  Ts  .louma*.  V  >i.  IX  .  170.)  Thl-*  instluuion  was 
trai:s*<'rr  f1  jn  1844  ti  tho  National  Kocicy.wbich  in  K42  had  e^tiblisb'd  at  Chdi^ea 
(Sr.  Mark*«  C'in<'jye»  an  Ins  itar*nn  for  C  uxh  whool-masrtT^,  and  at  W  irrl;in'l«  a 
ftlmltiir  achool  fur  ml»troMe«.  In  1874  tnora  vera  41  Tralulng  Collegi  s  with  8,K)U 
stodcn  B. 
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miflBioiii;  the  vrgeney  of  the  beoeTolent,  the  feara  of  the  grave  and  thoogfat- 
fal;— all  concorrad  to  ImpraaB  upon  each  Gh>yemment  in  saooession  that,  in 
some  way,  practically  at  least  if  not  with  an  ideal  oonaisteney,  approximatolj 
if  not  completely,  the  problem  of  national  edocaition  must  be  Bolved. 

Chvemmewt  Union  with  DenominaHona  in  184A. 

Ko  other  way  seemed  now  to  be  left  but  for  the  State  to  work  in  partnership 
with  the  dsnominations.  The  barely  seciilar  plan,  it  is  true,  had  not  been 
tried.  But  thirty  years  ago  England  had  not  yet  found,  nor  indeed  has  It 
found  even  to-day,  any  responsible  statesman,  any  adviser  of  the  Sovereign, 
who  would  propoee  for  the  nation  a  bare  plan  of  secular  education. 

I  have  referred  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  which  was 
published  in  1849,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Government  action  of  that 
period.  In  1883,  the  sama  gentleman  published  a  second  official  pamphlet^  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Gk>vemment  action  which  was  actually  taken  in  that 
year.  In  this  pamphlet  he  explains  the  views  which  up  to  this  period  had 
.  been  held  by  EngUsh  statesmen  as  to  popular  education.  It  is  worth  while  to 
quote  from  that  pamphlet  one  or  two  significant  and  suggestive  passages:— 

«<It  was  scarcely  believed  then"— that  is,  in  188d-eays  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shut- 
tleworth, writing  in  1846  on  behalf  of  the  Gkyvemmenty  and  in  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  now  Gk>vemmsnt  plan,  *'that  it  could  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  statesmsn  to  regard  religion  as  a  primary  and  indispensable  part  of 
education.  They  (the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity)  imagined  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  coimtry  relied  solely  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intelloct,  and 
on  the  spread  of  sacular  knowledge,  for  the  growth  of  a  higher  morality,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  order  and  well-bein^  of  society;  and,  while 
they  justly  rapudiatod  the  gjoss  and  mlsdiievous  error  that  a  purely  secular 
knowledge  was  capable  of  establishing  society  on  an  immutable  basis  of  social 
order,  or  wa»  even  nocossarily  connected  with  a  high  condition  of  public 
morality,  it  is  to  be  f^prehended  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  opposite  fallacy, 
and  were  not  convinced  how  important  it  was  to  raise  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth  of  true  religion." 

The  same  authority  further  says: — 

'*The  Govemmant  had  never  wavered  in  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
adopted  in  1833,  that  'religion  should  be  mixed  with  the  entire  matter  of 
instruction  in  the  ecbool,  and  regulate  the  whole  of  its  disdplme; '  and  the 
perseveranco  of  successive  Governments  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that 
religion  is  tho  foundation  on  which  education  must  bo  built,  has  vindicated 
statesmen  from  the  suspicion  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  that  they 
valued  education  chiefly  because  of  their  confidence  in  the  influence  of  purely 
secular  learning." 

In  V^f  accordingly,  the  secular  principle  of  national  education  was  quite 
out  of  tho  question  for  th!.;  country.  Indeed,  at  that  time  thore  was  no 
precedont  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  a  secular  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion, except  tho  abortive  paper  schemss  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  had 
brought  forth  no  fruit  whatever,  but  the  destruction  of  the  only  people's 
schools  in  France.  Such  being  tho  case,  there  remained  now,  as  I  have  said, 
no  possible  way  left  for  the  State  to  coatributo  its  part  towards  satisfying  the 
•  crying  nesds  of  the  country,  except  by  co-operating  with  the  denominations, 
whish  had  already  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  providing  schools,  which, 
indoed,  had,  between  them,  already  covered  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
ground  with  sclio^l  provision.  The  Conservative  Government  had  tried  the 
principle  of  State  co-operation  with  the  State  Church  alone  in  order  to  do  the 
needful  work.    The  country  had  rejected  that  principle.    The  Whigs,  a  few 
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yean  earlier,  had  attempted  to  apply  to  England  the  prindples  of  unsectariaa 
and  mixed  national  provision  of  education,  as  in  Ireland.  Bat  the  ooantry 
woold  not  hear  of  that.  The  secular  plan  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Except  partnership  with  all  the  denominations,  what  possible  plan  remained  ? 
It  has  been  seen  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  experience  of  France  and 
Germany  had  compelled  the  different  States  to  accept  the  conclusion  that 
public  elementary  education  could  only  bo  secured  and  regulated  by  the  State 
In  conjunction  with  tbe  different  Churches.  But,  as  I  have  before  shown,  the 
problem  was  simpler  and  easier  for  Continental  States  than  for  England, 
because  there,  b^de  the  two  or  three  State  supported  Churches  in  each 
country,  there  were  no  other  denominations  of  any  material  importance.  The 
Dissenters  of  the  Continent  are  few  and  feeble.  Whereas  in  this  country 
there  is  but  one  Establislied  Church,  and  the  various  Dissenting  and  Noncon- 
formist sects  include  nea.1/  half  the  population,  and  are  equally  spirited  and 
powerful  Ko  State  arrangement  as  to  education,  accordingly,  could  be 
effected,  which  did  not  place  the  Nonconformist  Churches  on  something  like 
an  equal  footing,  as  to  co-operation,  with  the  Church  by  law  established. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  direct  or  comprehensive  legislation  on  the 
subject  were  indeed'  at  that  time  insuperably  great;  but  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, under  the  dii^ection  of  the  Privy  Council  Executive  for  the  time  being 
— ^the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — ^was  organized  in  1846 
(some  beginning  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  made  in  1S39),  and  having 
been  carried  on  for  flve-cmd-twenty  years,  prepared  the  way  for  the  l^isla- 
tion  of  1870.  Parliament  sanctioned,  year  by  year,  the  grant  proposed,  as  an 
item  of  the  estimates,  and  sanctioned  also,  by  simply  voting  the  money,  or  by 
raising  no  objection,  or  refusing  to  ratify  an  objection  raised,  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  grants  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  issued  by  the  Department,  having,  in  regard  to  important  points,  been 
previously  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  But  no  measure  was  proposed;  and 
no  large  principles  were  discussed.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of  the  proposal  by  the 
Department  to  Introduce  the  principle  of  the  Irish  National  System,  the 
country  and  Parliament  were  roused  to  object  to  the  method  in  whidi  the 
Gk>vemmQnt  proposed  to  apply  the  grant,  as  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  later  the 
school  interest  of  the  country  was  aroused  to  oppose  Mr.  Lowe*s  proposals  in 
the  way  of  revising  the  then  existing  code  of  regulations.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
Executive  was  left  to  spend  and  regulate  at  discretion,  objection  being  only 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  the  growing  amount  of  the  grant.  Thus,  by  a 
tentative  and  experimental  process,  was  the  public  school  system  of  this 
country  moulded,  until  a  few  years  ago  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  comprehensive 
national  system.  The  foundations  of  this  system  had  been  laid  by  the  thirty 
years'  administration  of  the  Privy  Council  Department,  and  national  expe- 
rience had  been  gathered  of  the  very  highest  value.  The  Privy  Coimcil  pilot- 
engine  prepared  the  way  for  the  legislative  train  of  1870.  The  Council  had 
already,  also,  for  the  most  of  the  way,  laid  down  the  road. 

The  epochs  of  our  public  elementary  school  history  are  1833, 1839,  1846, 1862, 
1870.  In  1833,  as  we  have  seen,  small  special  grants  were  first  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  aid  of  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies.  In 
1830  the  Privy  Council  Dei)artment  for  Education  was  organized,  and  the 
Parliamentary  grant  was  enlarged.  The  Gk)vemment  plan  for  introducing  a 
national  mixed  and  unsectarian  system  of  education  was  defeated,  but  grants 
began  to  be  made  by  (Government  direct  to  schools  in  EIngland,  and  soon 
afterwards  in  Scotland,  which  were  organized  on  a  certain  basis  (either  CHiurch 
of  England  or  Protestant  unsectarian,  or,  in  Scotland,  orthodox  Presbyterian), 
and  which  placed  themselves  under  Gk)vemment  inspection;  and  thus  the 
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aU-importont  matter  of  Gk>yeniinexit  ixispectioa  began  to  be  organized.  In 
184G  the  famous  Minutes  of  Council  'were  published,  which  laid  the  foimdation- 
of  the  English  public  elementary  school  system.  In  accordance  with  these 
new  regnlations,  large  and  liberal  grants  were  to  be  made  to  aid  in  erecting, 
and  annual  grants  to  help  in  maintaining,  Normal  or  Training  Colleges;  liberal 
building  grants  also  were  offared  towards  the  erection  of  new  schools,  and 
annual  grants  to  aid  in  their  maintauance.  The  annual  grants  to  sc'iools  con- 
sisted of  an  augmentation  grant  to  the  teacher,  as  trained  and  certificated  for 
public  service,  and  grants  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers — suspended  on 
the  condition  that  the  schools  should  be  under  GoTemment  inspection,  and  that 
pupil-teachers  should  be  employed  in  them  in  certain  proportions.  In  18621 
Mr.  Lowe  introduced  his  revised  code,  antagonistic  in  certain  respects  to  the 
minutes  of  1846,  but  which,  whatever  its  demerits,  introduced  into  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  Department  the  convenient  principle  of  ''paymant  by  results^' 
— 1  fruitful  principle  in  its  after  applications. 

Government  inspection,  trained  and  certificated  teachers,  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  and  payment  by  results^-these  are  now  the  great  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  public  elementary  day-schools.  All  these  features,  except  the 
last — ^for  which  in  his  official  term  as  Secretary  the  time  was  not  ripe-  -  weror 
the  fruits  of  the  sagacity  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  first  Secretary  for  Educa^ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council,  Sir  J.  P.  Eay-Shuttle worth.*  He  had  retired  many 
years  from  office,  in  broken  health,  when,  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
Lingen,  and  under  the  vice-presidoncy  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  revised  code  of  1809 
was  introduced.  For  ten  years  (1839-1849)  he  had  held  office,  and  this  country 
owes  no  common  debt  to  him. 

On  the  Continent  Government  action  takes  a  denominational  form,  and 
adapts  itself  explicitly  to  denominational  requirements.  In  this  country  no 
union  between  the  GTovemment  and  the  Churches  could  be  arranged  on  such  a' 
basis.  The  Churches  needed  to  maintain  their  entire  separatencss  from  the 
Government  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  Certain  conditions  they 
would  gladly  fulfil,  for  the  sake  of  Gk>vemment  inspection  and  aid;  they  would 
obsarve  certain  rulos  in  the  organization  of  their  school  But  their  committee^ 
must  be  exclusively  Church  Committees,  and  in  no  sense  must  any  of  their 
members  or  agents  be  State  officials.  Their  ordinary  management  must  go  on 
as  if  there  were  no  €k)vemm3nt  or  Gk)vemment  officials  in  existence,  save 
only  that  they  were  to  be  financially  benefited  and  aided  by  Gk)verzmient,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  all  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  Gkxvemment  or  Qovenx- 
ment  inspectors  with  a  view  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  their  schools.  It 
was  on  such  terms  that  the  State  in  1846  entered  Into  partnership  with  the 
denominations  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

There  was,  as  at  that  date  there  could  hardly  but  have  been,  a  difference 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  (Government  dealt  with  Church  of  England  schools 
and  with  Nonconformist  schools  respectively  as  regarded  religious  instruction: 
The  inspectors  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  were  all  clergymen  of 
that  Church,  and  were  required  to  examine  or  inspect,  at  their  annual  visit,  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  secular  instruction.  ^The  inspectors  of  other  schools 
were  all  laymen,  and  had  no  power  or  liberty  to  take  any  cognizance  of  relig- 
ious instruction.  (Sovemment^  however,  made  no  grants  to  any  schools 
which  were  not  organized  on  a  religious  basis.  True  to  the  infiuenoes  under 
which  the  State  first  undertook  to  interfere  in  regard  to  national  education, 
convinced  that  nothing  but  a  Cluistain  education  would  meet  the  requirements 

of  the  country,  (Sovemment  would  extend  no  aid  to  any  schools  which  were 

*  ■  ■  ... 

•  He  was  bom  Jaly  90, 1^04:  created  barooet  in  1840,  and  took  the  nAin>*of  Shiittlp> 
w«rth  on  his  marriage  to  the  halrwi  of  tlie  Shottleworthi  of  Qaiithoipe  in  Lanca^.e^ 
Conntj,  in  184S. 
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not  organind  on  a  roUgkias  basis.  In  all  schools^  azoept  Roman  GaOidlic 
schools,  instroctian  in  the  Holy  Scriptorea  was  an  indispensable  condition. 
Roman  Catholic  schools  were  not  provided  for  under  the  original  minutes  of 
1846,  but  were  included  in  the  general  arrangemant  two  or  three  years  later. 
In  all  sehools,  except  those  of  the  Ciiorch  of  F^ngianH  the  certificate  of  the 
managers  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  religious  Imowledge  in 
the  school  was  accepted  instead  of  any  examination. 

It  was  a  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  department  during  this  period, 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  an  individual  examination  and  appraising  of 
the  attaumi3nts  of  each  particular  child,  and  that  no  part  of  the  (Government 
grant  was  made  to  depend  on  tha  results  of  this  examination.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  fault  of  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth.  In  1853  he  drew  up  and 
nrged  the  adoption  of  a  minute  to  this  effect,  but  the  Committee  of  the 
CouncU  did  not  see  their  way  to  its  adoption.  From  1846  he  had  had  such  an 
arrangemsnt  in  view.  Perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  wise  to  press  this  at  a 
▼ery  early  period. 

nio  effect  of  these  minutes  was  immensa  They  broui^t  m3re  than  a  million 
of  children  into  inspected  Qovemment  schools  in  fifteen  years,  and  led  to  the 
erection  of  forty  training  colleges.  The  system  was  doubtless  one  of  artificial 
•timulation,  not  destined,  not  expected,  to  endure  for  many  years  without 
modiflcation,  but  wisely  generous  in  its  conception  and  in  all  its  provisions. 
Only  a  treatment  of  the  case  by  maans  of  generous  stimulants  could  have 
produced  any  adequate  effect  in  improving,  extending,  and  efficiently  apply* 
ing  the  national  provision  of  elementary  education  in  England.  ^ 

Revised  Code  of  1860. 

Certainly  neither  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  nor  the  friends  of  imblic 
education  generally,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  any  other  par^y  in  the  country, 
anticipated  that  the  principles  of  the  scheme  of  1843  would  be  interfered  with 
■o  soon,  or  so  rudely,  as  they  were  by  Mr.  Lowe's  Rdvised  Code  of  1882.  To 
uiderstand  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Lowe  proceeded  in  the  revolution 
which  he  attemptei,  but  was  only  able  in  part  to  effect,  wo  must  regard  the 
'  Revised  Code '  as  it  was  when  he  first  introduced  it.  It  proceeded  on  two 
principles:  one  was  that  public  education  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  State 
funds  only  on  the  principle  of  pauper  relief;  the  other  was  that  whatever  wa« 
paid  for,  in  other  than  confessedly  pauper  schools,  ought  to  be  paid  for  only  as 
secular  instruction,  and  on  the  basis,  and  according  to  tho  amount,  of  strictly 
tested  and  ascertained  secular  "results''  of  instruction.  Payment  as  poor 
relief,  payment  according  to  rigidly  ascertained  results  of  secular  instruction— 
these  wore  the  principles  of  his  **  revised  code; "  both  in  themselves  scientific 
and  statesmanlike  principles,  but  the  first  of  the  two  utterly  inapplicable  in 
the  exiFrfring  condition  of  England  as  to  popular  education,  especially  element- 
ary edncation,  and  the  second  premature,  if  strictly  applied. 

In  accardonce  with  the  first  of  these  two  principles,  the  revised  code  pro- 
posed  to  deal  out  the  dole  of  elementary  education  to  the  people  as  the  poor- 
law  would  proceed  in  the  case  of  administering  assistance  to  the  indigent.  In 
quantity  it  was  to  be  a  TniTiiTnniw,  and  it  was  to  be  of  the  plainest  qiudity— 
rigidly  restricted  to  what  was  deemed  necessary  for  poor,  laboring  pecqile;  no 
grant  for  results  was  to  be  made  in  respect  of  any  child  who  had  either 
reached  the  upper  age  of  eleven,  or  was  too  young  an  "infant "  to  i>aap  the 
annual  examination  before  the  inspector,  for  infant  school  training  for  poor 
men's  children  was  a  sentimental  luxury,  and  before  the  ago  of  eleven  all  poor 
men's  children  ought  to  be  away  from  school  and  to  be  at  labor;  and  none  but 
laboring  people  were  to  be  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools.    Car- 
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Tying  oat|  oa  far  as  he  dared,  ihe  same  general  principle,  the  Vioe-President 
proposed  to  do  away  with  the  saoond  year  of  training  for  stadents  at  Normal 
CkiOageBy  and  t9  radaoo  the  Training  CoUego  Syllabus  of  instruction  to  a  low 
and  narrow  atllitarian  standard,  such  as,  no  doabt,  ho  resardud  as  more  than 
soffldent  for  taaohers  whose  business  it  was  to  be  to  teach  such  schools  as  he 
meant  the  public  elementary  schools  to  be. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  a  jost  principle  lay  at  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lowers 
proposals,  but  tbat  it  was  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  existing  condition  of 
•RngiiMh  socioty.  TgnjiA-n/i  was  in  the  condition  which  Mr.  Mill  doscribos  as 
exceptional,  *'  whan  society  in  general  is  in  so  backward  a  statd  that  it  could 
not  or  would  not  provida  for  itself  "  (apart  from  tho  action  of  the  State)  '*any 
proper  institutions  of  edusation."  '*As  tha  lees  of  two  erJs,*'  Qovemmsnt 
was,  for  tho  pras^nt— as  it  will  be  doobtless  for  a  consldarable  parlod  yot  in  the 
future — obUgod  to  Interfere  directly  in  the  promotion  and  aid  of  **  institutions 
of  education."  Ax>art  from  the  measures  which  th3  State  had  taken,  there 
would  have  b33n  ssarooly  any  really  efflsient  el^nnentary  schools  in  the 
country;  oven  of  tar  what  Government  had  done  dnrlng  fifteen  years,  the 
number  of  ro\VLy  oi&cient  schools  was  still  far  bolow  tho  needs  of  the  country; 
it  was  n3t  only  t!iat  there  was  a  deficiency  of  such  schools  for  tho  poor,  there 
was  an  equal  dsflsiency  of  competent  elementary  schools  for  all  classes,  and, 
in  fact,  the  now  inspected  schools,  intended-primarlly  for  the  poor,  woro  now 
seen  to  bo  tha  only  schools  In  the  country  whore  trados-people  could,  for  the 
most  part,  expect  to  get  an  honest  and  real  elementary  education  for  their 
children ;  bas'.des  nil  which,  even  if  there  hai  boon  a  larger  number  of  private 
elementary  schools  of  a  genuine  and  honest  characuer,  such  was  tho  ignorance 
of  parents  gon^rally  os  to  what  constitatod  a  real-  education,  that  they  were 
quite  unable  t3  distinguish  the  real  teacher  from  the  mischievous  pretender. 
Under  such  educational  conditions  as  these,  affecting  the  whole  country,  Mr. 
Lowe's  Revisad  Code  was  ridiculously  inapplicable,  and  threatened  wide  and 
serious  misshief  to  tho  education  of  the  people. 

The  revlsad  code  further  interfered  with  the  existing  arrangements  as  to 
pupil-teachers,  greatly  diminishing  their  number,  dlmin^^shlng  also  the  amount 
of  grant  on  their  behalf,  and  loosening  the  dependence  of  the  pupil-teacher  on 
the  chief  teacher. 

It  required,  also,  that  all  the  children  in  the  schools  should  be  gprouped  and 
classified  for  instruction  and  examination  acoonLng  to  age— a  regulation  which 
showed  a  subUme  forgetfulness  of  existing  fkcts  as  to  child  life  and  school 
conditions. 

The  capitation  grant,  that  is,  a  grant  per  head  on  the  number  of  children 
who  had  attended  a  certain  number  of  times,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
code  nearly  ten  years  before,  and  was  always  extremely  objectionable  in 
principle,  becauso  it  made  the  amount  of  grant  earned  by  the  teacher  to 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  his  own  registers  of  the  attendance  of  the  children, 
the  addition  of  but  a  single  attendance,  in  some  cases,  making  a  claim  to  a 
grant  for  the  year  on  behalf  of  a  scholar  who  otherwise  would  earn  no  grant 
for  the  school.  But  the  revised  code  would  have  indefinitely  increased  the 
demoralizing  inducement  or  temptation  involved  in  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  grant  by  making  a  few  attendances  more  than  were  actually  registered  in 
the  flrsti  in3tan?e;  for  it  proposed  to  make  the  whole  Qovemment  grant  to  any 
school  dependent  on  the  number  of  the  children's  attendances  over  one 
hundred  timss,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  head  per  school  attendance, 
whether  m3ming  or  afternoon,  the  grant  for  each  child  being  reducible  by 
one-third  in  case  of  failure  on  examination  either  in  writing,  or  reading,  or 
arithmetic,  severally,  and  by  two-thirds  ixk  the  case  of  failure  in  two  of  these^ 
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and  being  wholly  forfeited  if  the  eTitmlniUiion  proved  a  fiaihire  In  all  the  tfaraa 
A  capitiiufcion  grant  conditioned,  at  least  in  part,  on  atteDdaace^  has  In  one 
form  or  other  continaed  ever  since  to  be  the  principle  of  all  paymentB  made 
by  the  education  department  to  inspected  schools.  Mr.  Lowe  was  obliged, 
however,  so  far  to  modify  his  proposal  as  to  make  part  of  the  grant  dependent 
on  the  average  attendance  of  the  school  But  the  whole  grant  has,  since  1809, 
depended,  as  at  any  rate  one  of  the  conditions,  on  registratloa  of  attendances 
by  the  taacher. 

This  demoralising  featore  in  oar  Bnglish  system  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all 
hazards  The  resoUa  of  examination  should,  I  venture  to  think,  be  taken 
irrespective  of  the  attendances  of  the  children  examined;  and  the  average 
number  in  attendance  should  be  calculated,  as  it  might  be  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  fees  paid  in  by 
the  teadier  weekly  on  account  of  each  department  of  the  school  and  the  fee 
charged  for  each  child. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  modicum  of  instmction  on  which  examination 
was  to  be  made  and  payment  to  be  obtained  per  child  who  passed  was  the 
barest  minimum  possible;  that,  in  facty  it  only  included  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  It  took  no  account,  among  its  secular  results,  to  be  paid  for  by 
grants,  of  geography,  or  grammar,  or  historyl  These  subjects  were  after- 
wards, in  the  course  of  some  years,  brought  in  as  extra  subjects,  and  made 
paying  subjects  by  special  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council.  Of  course  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  elementary  art  and  science— of  which  not  a  little  had 
been  included  in  Sir  James  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth's  original  plan— was  excluded 
by  Mr.  Lowe's  revision.  It  has  been  the  business  of  the  Science  and  Art 
DepartmeTit,  working  collaterally  aad  independently,  though  in  friendly  rela- 
tions, to  bring  forward  such  subjects  as  mush  as  possible,  during  some  years 
past,  by  special  provisions  and  i)ecuniary  inducements  of  which  advantage 
can  be  taken  in  all  elementary  schools.  Thus  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rig^d  exclusivenesB  and  studious  narrowness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code 
has  been  corrected. 

Several  of  the  proposals  of  the  revised  code  were  abandoned  or  modified  at 
the  time  because  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  grotesque  and  cruel 
proposal  to  make  grants  to  infant  schools  entirely  dependent  on  examination 
in  the  **  three  R's,"  and  also  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  term  of  college  training 
for  teachers  to  one  year,  had  to  be  abandoned.  So,  also,  the  Vice-President 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  dassitying  and  grouping,  by  force  of  law, 
at  the  examinations,  all  the  children  according  to  age.  Even  at  this  moment 
Government  finds  itself  obliged  from  year  to  year  to  push  forward  the  date  at 
which  a  similar  requirement  is  to  be  acted  upon,  notwithstanding  twelve  inter- 
vening years  of  educational  progress,  and  the  present  pressure  of  compulsion. 
Perhi^is  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  present  time  the  idea  may  be  carried 
out  Any  practical  edu(»tionist  could  not  but  have  known  that  only  in  a  com- 
pletely educated  nation,  a  nation  in  which  a  broad,  pervasive,  penetrating, 
thorough-going  sjrstem  had  been  in  oi)eration  for  years,  could  such  an  idea  be 
carried  into  effect.  Such  a  plan  has  not  been  fuUy  carried  into  effect  Such 
a  plan  has  not  been  fully  carried  out  even  in  Germany;  in  England,  in  1863,  it 
was  a  demand  at  leost  fifteen  years  in  advance  of  the  times. 

The  best  idea  in  Mr.  Lowe's  revision  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Government  pay- 
ment for  strictly  and  exclusively  secular  results,  an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Mlall  in  his  report  as  one  of  the  sub-commissioners 
tmder  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission.  But  even  this  was  a  premature 
proposal,  and  operated  most  unfairly  for  years.  On  the  original  plan  of 
1840-7,  indeed,  whatever  money  was  granted  l^  Government  was  granted 
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directly  for  literary  results  and  attammomts,  whether  as  an  *'aagmentation" 
to  the  teacher's  salary  on  account  of  his  certificate  or  as  dependent  on  certain 
conditions  of  educational  provision,  such  as  the  presence  of  an  adequate  staif 
of  pupil-teachers,  with  properly  built,  appointed,  and  regulated  class-rooms; 
and  there  was  no  strictly  denominational  condition  or  limitation,  nor  any 
doctrinal  or  definitely  religious  condition  or  limitation  whatever,  connected 
with  these  grants,  the  only  absolute  requirement  of  a  moral  or  religious 
nature  being  that  the  school  should  either  be  in  connection  with  a  Christian 
Church,  or  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  it.    But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence in  the  working  of  the  two  plans— the  plan  of  1846  and  that  of  1862.    The 
original  plan  of  1846  went  upon  the  generous  assumption  that  wh3i*e  there 
was  adequate  attainment  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  where 
he  was  properly  assisted  by  an  adequate  staff,  and  properly  placed  in  premises 
fitly  constructed  and  furnished,  there  would  not  fail,  on  the  wholo~on  an 
average — ^to  be  the  educational  results,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  were 
dasired.     And  it  recognized  distinctly  the  fact  that  the  results  sought  for  were 
not  simply  intellectual    Whereas  the  revised  code  made  the  State  contribu- 
tion to  the  school  to  be  in  a  direct  and  simple  proportion  to  the  ** secular" 
results  merely,  these  results  themselves  being  of  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
sort,  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    It  treated  all  besides,  whether 
in  the  way  of  moral  influence,  or  of  information  and  Instruction,  eb  mere 
surplusage.    It  ignored  the  fact  that  large  masses  of  the  children  needed  most 
and  first  of  all  to  receive  such  civilizing  Christian  culture  as  relates  to  the 
temper,  the  affections,  the  moral  conceptions  and  habits;  it  ignored  also  the 
equally  important  fact,  as  respected  such  children,  that  they  were  mostly  so 
rude  and  rugged,  so  ill-nurtured  as  weU  as  ignorant,  so  barbarous  in  speech 
and  thought  and  feeling,  that  a  difScult  and  tedious  preliminary  work  of 
training  needed  to  be  done  upon  them  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the 
same  level  with  others,  to  the  proper  starting-point  from  which  children  living 
in  civilized  hpmes  would  begin  the  course  of  elementary  education.    It  neg- 
lected, also,  to  take  account  that  these  same  claases  of  children  were  almost 
always  exceedingly  irregular  in  their  attendance,  so  that  a  world  of  pains 
taken  with  them,  during  their  fitful  school-going,  would  often  seem  for  a  long 
time  to  produce  scarcely  any  result  in  the  way  of  ordinary  school  learning. 
Those,  in  short,  who  had  to  do  the  hardest,  most  needful,  and  most  meritorious 
work,  as  child-trainers  and  rudimentary  educators,  were,  by  the  revised  code, 
placed  at  an  insurmountable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  others.    A  heavy 
fine  was  imposed  on  anything  like  missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprise  and 
service  on  tiie  part  of  tea;cherB.    Those  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most  money 
who  had  to  teach  the  well-disposed  and  fairly  civilized  children  of  the  working 
dassGS  in  the  larger  towns,  especially  in  the  South  and  South  Midland  districts 
of  F"g^«"^,  where  such  rugged  independence  of  stylo  and  manners,  such 
ignorance  of  all  conventional  proprieties,  as  are  comnion  in  many  parts  of  the 
Korth  of  England,  are  unknown,  and  where  the  people,  unlike  tiio  men  of  the 
Northern  country  parts,  grow  up  from  their  childhood  to  speak,  not  a  broad 
and  stiff  provincial  dialect,  but  the  customary  and  flexible  speech  proper  to 
school  education  and  public  reading. 

No  doubt  it  was  right  that  there  should  be  an  individual  examination  of 
etvery  scholar,  and  that  some  portion  of  the  grant,  enough  to  constitute  a 
sensible  inducement  to  individual  painstaking,  should  be  made  dependent  on 
the  results  of  the  examination.  But  to  .make  the  whole  grant  dependent  on 
the  bare  results  of  mechanical  instruction  in  the  lowest  rudiments  of  knowledge 
was  not  the  way  to  elevate  the  teacher's  ideal,  to  encourage  the  true  spirit  of 
training,  or  to  secure  what  the  country  most  needed.    The  revised  code  did 
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much  to  infose  a  low  and  meroenaiy  spirit  into  the  body  of  school  teachen. 
It  was  wise  to  extricate  the  Government  grant  distinctly  and  evidently  from 
all  direct  relotioti  to  any  other  than  properly  educational  c6nditions  and 
resalts,  apart  from  any  religious  considerations  whatever;  it  would  have  been 
right  to  constitute  a  direct  and  simple  proportion  between  the  (Government 
payment  and  such  school  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  ascertained 
educational  results,  on  the  other  hand,  as  were  merely  literary  or  intellectual, 
so  that  th3  Government  payment  might  vary  as  these  conditions  or  results 
varied.  But,  considering  the  very  widely  contrasted  conditions  and  circum- 
stenocs  of  children  in  different  localities  and  different  social  or  operative 
classes,  Gk>vemm3nt  aid  should  not,  at  that  period,  have  been  made  to  depend 
on  more  examination  results,  nor  should  such  results  have  been  limited  to  the 
throo  bare  elements  which  alone  were  recognised  in  the  code. 

In  the  original  printed  draft  of  the  revisad  code  the  grant  to  the  school  was 
reducod,  as  I  have  stated,  to  one  amount,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
for  esich  attendance,  morning  or  afternoon,  of  the  scholar  after  one  hundred 
times,  reducible,  however,  by  one-third  for  a  failure  in  each  or  either  of  the 
three  rudimentary  subjectai  Consequentiy,  no  teacher  would  receive  anything 
for  any  child  who  had  not  been  one  hundred  times  at  school— a  most  unfair 
condition,  especia!ly  in  the  worst  and  lowest  populations,  where  the  work  of 
the  teacher  could  not  but  be  the  hardest  and,  if  faithful,  the  most  meritorious ; 
but  whero  no  amount  of  ability  or  devotion  would  be  able  to  secure  general 
regularity  of  attendance,,  or  to  prevent  many  children  from  ^lifting  their 
quarters,  with  their  parents,  before  they  had  attended,  in  the  same  year,  one 
hundred  meetings  of  the  school  And  whatever  any  teacher  did  get  was  to 
have  been  saloly  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  rudimentary  examinations  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

Mr.  Lowe  was  compelled,  on  this  point,  to  make  a  very  laiige  concession.  Wb 
code,  as  finally  modified  and  sanctioned,  provided  for  two  grants;  one  merely 
<xi  average  attendance,  and  the  other  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
those  scholars  who  had  attended  two  hundred  meetings  of  the  tehool.  The 
grant  to  infant  schools  was  made  liberal,  and  calculable  on  attendance  only, 
for  all  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  famous  revised  code.  Even  after,  in  conces- 
sion to  tho  strong  remonstranoes  of  educationists,  it  had  been  greatiy  modified 
— made  much  milder,  much  less  illiberal— it  still  remained  a  memorial  of 
doctrinaire  economy  of  a  hard,  utilitarian  type,  such  as  knew  nothing  of 
generous  wisdom,  and  little  of  concession  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  raise  the 
population  into  better  circumstances.  Judicious  liberality  and  bounty,  at 
certain  stages,  may  lead,  and  may  be  the  only  way  leading,  to  economy  and 
independence  afterwards.  This,  however,  was  a  doctrine  which  the  framen 
of  the  revised  code  did  not  seem  to  have  learnt 

NKW  CX>DE  AND  ACT  OF  1870. 

Many  further  modifications  have  since  been  introduced  in  the  Privy  Council 
regulations,  and  now  a  new  code  has  followed  the  revised  code.  By  degrees 
the  Syllabus  of  Training  College  study  has  bean  brought  back  almost  to  the 
hi^  Ttandard  adopted  in  the  first  years  of  Privy  Council  administration.  So 
also  the  standard  of  school  instruction  has  been  enlarged  and  elevated,  by 
annexing  special  pecuniary  inducements  to  the  teaching  of  certain  extra 
subjects.  But  the  alms  and  standard  of  the  elementary  teacher's  work  had 
been  deeply  lowered;  the  character  of  the  class  doubtiess  suffered  greatiy  in 
consequence;  the  pupil-teacher  supply  was  arrested  for  years.  In  fact,  the 
profession  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  fairly  recovered  its  position  when  the 
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controTerBiefl  which  ushered  in  the  Act  of  1870  came  to  imaettle  all  feeling 
npon  the  sabject,  followed  by  the  Act  itaelf,  which  has  now  reorganized  the 
whole  of  oar  national  education  on  a  broad  and  comprehenalYe  basis. 

In  1870,  when  the  preliminary  and  tentatiye  dispensation  came  to  an  end, 
and  popular  edocation  in  England  was  first  organised  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  nnmbar  of  scholars  under  instruction  in  inspected  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  was  l,43S,8Ti,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,158,672.  llie  number  in 
miinspected  public  schools  was  638,555;  and  in  private  schools,  high  and  low, 
as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  very  nearly  1,000,000.  The  number  of  pauper 
children  batween  five  and  thirteen  was  164^878.  The  number  left  altogether 
without  any  pretence  of  school  education  could  not  f^ly  be  reckoned  at  more 
than  400,000.  But  of  those  whose  names  were  on  the  register  of  even  the 
inspectad  schools  a  large  proportion  attended  so  irregularly  as  to  receive  really 
nothing  that  could  be  called  education,  and  to  leave  with  but  the  slightest 
tincture  of  letters,  while  in  the  uninspected  schools  a  much  larger  proportton 
were  left  virtually  uneducated. 

In  fact,  to  unprejudiced  and  well-informed  persons,  it  had  been  evident  for 
many  years  before  the  Privy  Council  dispensation  of  aid  to  voluntary  schools 
was  replaced  by  the  present  wider  system,  that  that  system  olone,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  and  excellent  results  Which  it  had  produced,  could  not  but 
fall  short  in  one  important  respect  It  could  not  reach  the  neediest  spots. 
Where  the  poor  were  poorest  and  most  alone  and  miaided  in  their  poverty, 
where  ignorance  and  degradation  were  the  worst  and  the  most  neglected,  the 
most  dsprived  of  neighborly  power  or  will  to  elevate  or  help,  there  the  aided 
voAuntary  system  was  often  powerlesEk  Neither,  of  course,  oould  voluntary 
seal  and  benevolence,  however  great,  »vail  to  constrain  negligent  parents  to 
send  their  children  regpolarly  to  school,  or  to  compel  insensiblo  parents  to  send 
at  all  to  school  the  children  who  were  growing  up  utterly  undisciplined  and 
untaught.  As  things  were,  accordingly,  many  spots  were  likely  to  remain 
without  schools  which  sorely  needed  them,  and  the  children  who  professed  to 
go  to  school  were  likely  many  of  them  to  grow  up  scarcely  tho  least  better  for 
their  schooling.  Some  method  of  effectual  compulsion,  it  was  abundantly 
evident,  was  necessary  to  make  any  provision,  however  excellent,  of  sohools 
and  teachers  really  operative  In  abiding  educatiomil  results.  As  yet,  in  a 
word,  the  most  truly  destitute  places  had  not  been  touchod;  the  children  of 
the  lowest  strata  had  not  been  reached;  tha  selfishness  of  parents  still  re- 
mained the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  tho  children;  the 
land-ownars,  farmers,  and  manufacturers,  most  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  educating  their  people,  often  contributed  little  or  nothing;  the 
resources  of  voluntarjrism  had  been  taxed,  in  certain  directions,  until  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  much  more.  Much  had  bean  dono;  a  founda- 
tion had  been  laid  for  nearly  all  that  neadad  to  ba  aooompUshed;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  working  daasss  were  still  growing  up  uneducated. 

DenominctHonal  Inapeetion  AhandonecL 

There  was  one  roaUy  objectionable  feature  in  the  Privy  Council  system 
during  all  its  tantative  and  preliminary  stage  with  which  Mr.  Lowe  in  1863 
was  too  prudsnt  to  maddle.  I  rafer  to  the  principle  of  dsnominational  inspec- 
tion. At  first  this  was  a  necessary  concession  to  rollgious  dlfPenmccs  and 
Jealousies.  But  it  was,  notwithstanding,  in  itsalf  ovciy  way  objectionable. 
It  was  a  g^reat  waste  of  labor,  sending  an  inspector  driving  across  the  country 
to  find,  of  jen  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  scatterod  British 
schools,  Wesleyan  schools,  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Tho  Wcsloyan  denomina- 
tion, to  do  them  justice,  never  asked  for,  they  indoed  d3clined  to  have 
appointed,  a  denominational  inspector  of  their  own  color.    But  Church  of 
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England  inspectora  were  all  Anglican  dei^^ymen,  British  and  Wes^yan 
inapecton  were  all  laymen;  Roman  Catholic  inspectors  were  Roman 
Catholic&  Th!s  was,  as  I  have  said,  waste  of  labor;  but  it  was  also 
an  admtnistrative  recognition,  and  a  public  emphasiring  of  the  fact 
that  denominational  fears  and  distrusts  asserted  themselTes  even  in  secu- 
lar examinations  of  schools  and  school  children.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
Government  inspector  in  public  elementary  schools  of  the  Chureh  of  England 
examined  in  roUgious  knowledge  it  was  inevitable  that  this  system  should 
continue.  Only  clergymen  could  so  exam  Jio  in  Cliurch  of  England  schools, 
and  the  exclusive  employment  of  clergymon  as  inspectors  in  such  schools 
made  it  inevitable  that  other  classes  of  schools  should  be  visited  by  special  and 
separate  inspectors.  For  SDme  years  before  1870  there  had  been  suggestions 
from  various  quarters  that  denominational  inspection  ought  to  be  done  away, 
and  all  schools,  of  whatever  denomination,  put  together  into  districts  defined 
purely  by  geographical  considerations,  and  visited  in  each  district  by  the  same 
district  inspector,  without  any  more  regard  to  his  denomination  than  to  that 
of  the  various  schools.  This  feature  of  the  Privy  Council  system  was  dona 
away  by  the  Act  of  1870. 

Pupil-Teacher  Su^bem. 

"Maay  things  may  change  in  omr  Kngiish  system  of  popular  educatioiL 
Grants  of  all  sorts  may  be  done  away;  all  pnbUc  Training  CSoUeges,  all  public 
Bchoote,  inftiiiHfag  municipal  schools  or  parochial  sdiools,  established  out  of  the 
rates,  may  become  saU-supporting  institutioDs;  all  parents,  except  those 
reoogniaed  as  paupers  or  quasi-panpeirB,  paying  the  full  price  of  the  sdiooling 
given  to  their  children;  in  all  these  respects  public  education  in  England  may 
be  revolutionized.  But  it  is  hardly  a  risk  to  predict  that,  at  least  for  a  very 
long  time  to  oome,  the  pupil-teacher  system  must  continue  to  rule  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  brought  here  to  a  degree  of  maturity  and  development 
elsewhere  unknown;  and  it  is  preeminently  adaf^ed  to  the  conditions  of 
English  society. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  the  pupil-^teacher  system  over  that  of  separate 
large  dasses  and  separate  adult  teachers  without  any  pupU-teacfaer  aid,  for 
schools  of  primary  education,  may  be  stated  under  five  particulars:  (1.)  Th^ 
secure  to  the  chief  teacher  the  needful  aid  in  the  most  rudimentary  work  of 
instruction,  so  that  all  the  children  can  be  kept  continually  at  work  and  in 
order,  so  that  particular  pains  can  be  taken  with  those  who  are  particularly 
slow  or  backward,  and  so  that  the  chief  teacher  can  bestow  proper  attention 
on  the  most  important  and  difficult  points  of  instruction,  and  can  carry 
/  forward  his  most  advanced  scholars  in  proportion  to  their  age  and  capacity. 

For  want  of  pupil-teachers  all  this  is  imperfectly  performed,  both  in  Ghermany 
and  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  low  salaries  given  in  those  countries  to 
adult  teachers.  In  |ihis  country,  where  wages  of  all  sorts  are  so  high,  the 
case  would  be  much  worse  than  in  Germany  or  in  France,  if  the  only  teachers 
employed  were  adult  teachers.  In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
want  of  a  system  of  pupil-teachers  in  combination  with  an  effective  pro- 
vision of  Normil  Colleges  and  of  college  training,  tested  by  proper  examiner 
tions,  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  complained  of  in  the  State  Reports 
on  Education.  At  present  such  a  system  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
prevalent  character  of  the  schools  and  of  the  school  tecu:hers  in  the  States.  (2.) 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  even  apart  from  any  consideration  of  expense, 
or  of  the  available  supply  of  teaching  power,  the  use  of  pupil-teachers  in  an 
elementary  school,  ujider  special  direction,  and  for  certain  sorts  of  very 
elementary  instruction,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  If  an  able  teacher,  in  not  too 
lar^  a  school,  had  to  choose  between  the  help  of  one  adult  assistant,  and  ttvo 
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capable  and  well-disposed  impil-teachers,  I  belieYB,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  he  would  choose  the  pupil-teachers,  and  that  he  would  choose  rightly. 
He  could  more  completely   impress  his  own  indiriduality  on  the  school 
thro  jgh  their  help  than  ho  could  by  th3  agency  of  an  assistant.    They  are  his 
i^prentices;  they  have  grown  up  in  the  school  and  are  identified  with  it;  they 
are  still  to  coatinu3  in  it  till  their  apprenticeship  is  completed.    He  can  hare 
no  such  hold,  nor  can  the  school  or  the  school  committee  have  such  a  hold  of 
an  aasisUmt  who,  if  ho  can  find  a  better  place,  will  leave  within  the  year,  as 
of  his  pupil-teachers;  nor  can  his  own  mind  and  wUl,  his  spirit  and  methods, 
operate  through  the  independent  and  perhaps  rival  individuality  of  his 
assistant,  as  they  can  through  the  pupil-teacherB.     An  assistant-teacher,  in 
fact,  is  only  in  place  in  a  large  scbool,  and  there  it  ought  to  be  made  worth 
his  while  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period,  side  by  sidsi  and  working  in 
complete  sympathy  and  harmony  with  the  chief  teac^ier.    It  would  be  well, 
also,  if  such  an  assistant-teacher  had  himself  the  help  continually  of  one  or 
two  pupil-teachers,  all  the  staff,  the  while,  working  under  the  supreme  sway 
of  the  will  and  individuality  of  flie  chief  teacher.    There  i%  moreover,  one 
ether  point  req)ecting  the  work  of  pupO-teachers  to  be  borne  in  mind.    It  is 
an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  people  in  their  teens  are  not  adapted 
to  teach  younger  children.    They  are  often,  as  to  some  points,  the  very  best 
of  teachers.    Elder  children,  who  clearly  understand  what  is  to  be  taught^ 
have  a  wonderful  homely,  ready,  simple,  naive  way  of  teaching  younger 
children.    They  have  also,  when  really  gifted  for  their  work,  a  lightness,  a 
pleasantness,  a  buoyancy— I  had  almost  said  a  gayety— and  withal  a  cheery 
patience  in  their  teaching,  which  make  them  invaluable  in  a  school-nx)m. 
(8.)    ElsmentaiT  school  teachers,  in  this  as  in  other  countries,  will,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  oonthiue  to  be  drawn  largely,  although  not  henceforth  exclusive- 
ly, from  the  ftoiilies  of  thoughtful  and  superior  working  people,  in  the 
receipt  of  weekly  wages.    Now  the  pupil-teacher  system,  taking  hold  of  the 
best  and  fittest  children  of  this  dass  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  «-ti<1 
securing  to  thorn  moderate  remuneration  for  their  services  at  school,  together 
with  the  continuance  of  their  education  under  their  school  teachers,  and  a 
gradual  preporation  for  the  business  of  their  lives,  makes  it  possible  to  retain 
in  the  needful  large  proportion  the  services  of  the  children  of  the  class  I  have 
described.    But  how  would  it  be  if  there  were  no  pupil-teacher  system?    It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  laboring  people,  as  a  rule,  or  in  any  large 
or  adequate  proportion,  would  forego,  or  allow  their  children  to  forego,  the 
high  weekly  wages  now  to  be  realized  by  the  emplo3rment  of  intelligent 
children,  and  would  be  at  the  further  chat^  of  keeping  them  still  at  school 
for  five  years  together,  until  they  were  of  an  age  to  pass  their  examination 
and  enter  a  training  college.    In  the  country  districts  of  frugal  (Germany, 
where  the  peasants  are  all  in  a  sort  smaU  farmers,  where  the  labor  market 
does  not  compete  for  Juvenile  labor,  where  young  people,  faring  hard  and 
scantily  at  home,  and  clad  yet^  as  in  former  centuries,  in  home-spun,  may  be 
content  to  spend  the  years  of  their  youth  partly  in  labor  on  the  family  acre, 
and  partly  in  study,  students  may  be  provided  for  Normal  Ck>lleges  without 
the  pupU-teacher  systeuL     Or  in  France,  where  elementary  education  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  fraternities  and  sisterhoods,  the 
supply  of  teachers  may  be  kept  up  without  our  system.    But  in  England,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  pupil-teacher  system,  we  should  either  have  our  Normal 
Colleges  left  without  candidates,  or  such  candidates  would  be  derived,  almost 
exclusively,  from  the  families  of  dwks,  of  unwealthy  clergymen,  and  the 
poorer  professional  men  in  general '  (4)  Elementary  education  is,  in  large 
measure,  an  art;  and  requires.  In  order  to  success  in  its  conduct,  tact,  expo- 
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lienco,  and  proctisdd  flkOl  of  a  flna  quality.  The  more  supple  the  faculties, 
the  mora  alert  and  youthful  the  energy,  the  more  susceptible  the  sensibility, 
the  moro  likelihood  is  there  of  superior  teaching;  power.  To  such  an  art  young 
people  should  be  apprenticed  early,  if  they  are  to  be  fnUy  molded  to  it;  the 
earlier  the  better,  if  the  knowledge  and  the  physical  strength  and  energy  be 
adequate.  What  is  youth  for  but  to  prepare  for  manhood?  To  omit  the  pupil- 
teaoher  apprenticeship  from  the  total  preparation  of  the  future  teacher  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  flnast  opportunity  of  laying  the  basts,  in  life's  most 
plastic  period,  for  all  the  professional  training  and  life-work  of  th^  future. 
(5.)  Finally,  tho  pupll-teaeher  apprenticeship  affords  the  opportunity  of  fully 
testing  the  aptitude  of  pupil-teachers  for  a  life-work  of  teaching,  before  they 
take  the  decisive  step  of  entering  a  Training  College;  while,  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  daring  their  trial,  prove  not  to  be  adapted  for  the  work,  the  addi- 
tional education  and  the  training  in  habits  of  exactness  and  attention  which 
^ey  have  received,  will  only  m  ake  them  better  prepared  for  many  other 
departments  in  the  business  and  service  of^life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
and  needfaltosay  that  the  present  age  at  which  pupil-teachers  are  apprenticed 
Is  younger  by  at  least  one  year  than  is  desirable. 

Female  Teachert, 

There  is  another  feature  of  our  English  system  in  which  it  excels  all  others, 
and  that  is  the  extensive  employment  of  highly-trained  female  teachers—pro- 
fessional teachers— in  our  public  schools.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world 
besides.  In  the  United  States  female  teachers  are  largely  employed,  because 
in  such  a  country  the  extremely  low  salaries  generally  given  to  teachers  will 
not  attract  the  permanent  services  of  competent  men;  but  the  female  teachers 
of  America  are  seldem  trained  for  their  profession,*  and,  a^a  role,  only  take 
up  the  work  as  a  temporary  interlude  in  life.  In  France  female  trained 
teachers  are  extensively  employed,  but  these  teachers  are  Roman  Catholic 
vHigieuseSy  separated  from  family  and  common  Uf&  In  Germany,  and 
throughout  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  Continent  generally,  women  are 
seldom  or  never  trained  or  employed  as  teachers;  because^  in  fact)  their 
recog^nlzed  sphere,  in  all  but  the  superior  classes  of  society,  is  to  drudge  in 
menial  toU,  either  within  the  house,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  field.  In 
educated  Germany,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  respectability  and  superiority 
of  the  German  village  seheol  teacher,  that  village  teacher's  sister  is  almort 
universally  devoted  to  hard  and  coarse  field  labor,  such  as  impresses  upon  her 
very  early  an  appearance  of  servile  and  severe  degradation,  blots  out  every 
trace  of  refinement,  and  mokes  her,  whilst  still  in  middle  life,  appear  pre- 
maturely old. 

Itiffxni  Schools, 

In  Germany  the  infant  school  system  is  no  part  of  public  education.  The 
school  age  there  begins  several  years  later  than  in  this  country.  I  cannot  but 
regard  that  as  a  radical  defect.  It  necessarily  appertains  to  a  scheme  of 
education  which  excludes  pupil-teachers  and  female  teachers.  In  America,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  infant  schools  are  little  knowzL  Our  English  infant 
school  system  is  one  of  our  chief  educationsl  advantages.  Having  this,  if  we 
bad  but  also  a  thoroughly  settled  and  developed  half-time  system  for  children 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  ten,  and  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  of 
examination,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  coontry  we  should  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  generation  both  in  respect  of  elementary  education 
and  of  the  juvenile  labor  market 

•  The  HtcBt  rtatlf>tic4  of  thA  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comml-Bloncr  of  Eduratlon  show 
In  1S74  an  aUoMdancD  of  18,fin  femalet,  oaiof  i4,406  rogistired  pupik  of  IM  Normal 
Bchoois  o!  tho  United  States. 
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HISTORICAL  DATA.* 

The  main  features  of  the  Elementary  School  Act  of  1870  are 
local  boards  and  local  rating,  the  preservation  and  utilization  of  ex- 
isting schools,  the  incorporation  in  one  system  of  the  voluntary 
schools  and  the  newly  created  Board  schools,  the  power  of  convert- 
ing or  transforming  voluntary  schools  into  Board  schools,  the  nni- 
▼ersal  requisition  and  enforcement  of  a  strict  Conscience  Clause,  the 
separation  of  the  Voluntary  provision  for  religious  instruction  from 
the  public  provision  and  responsibility  for  secular  instruction,  and 
the  permissive  provisions  for  compulsory  education. 

The  immediate  progenitor  of  Mr.  Forater's  Cabinet  roeasare  of  1870  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  '  Education  of  Poor  Bill/  which  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  W.  B.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Algernon 
Egerton.  There  can  be  as  liitle  doubt  that  the  real,  though  not  so  modem  or 
80  well  remembered,  original  of  (his  Bill  waa  the  *  Manchester  and  Salford 
Boroughs  Education  BilV  which  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1851-2.  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  name  stood  on  the  back  of  the  later  Bill, 
was  confessedlv  the  personal  representative  of  the  same  earnest  and  influential 
union  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Manchester  which  brought  forward  the 
earlier  Bill  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  indeed,  had  not  passed  without  taking 
away  some  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Bill  of  1851.  Mr. 
Entwisle,  M.P.,  was  no  longer  living;  others  had  died  or  had  left  Manchester. 
But  Canon  Richson  and  several  more  still  remained  at  their  post  ready  to  lend 
their  best  help  to  any  honest  endeavor  to  solve  the  educational  problem  of  the 
nation.  Tliese,  joined  by  some  earnest  and  candid  men,  who  had  originally 
been  supporters  of  Mr.  Fox's  Secular  Bill,  but  who  had  learned  practical  wis- 
dom by  the  experience  of  the  intervening  years,  put  the  machinery  into  motion, 
which  in  1867  brought  forth  to  public  view  the  Bill  of  Messrs.  Bruce,  Forster, 
and  Egerton,  of  whom  the  two  former  belonged,  in  1867,  to  'Her  Mnjesty's 
Opposition.'  It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  read  the  projected  Bill  of  1851  with- 
out recognizing  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  Bill  which  was  brought 
forward  in  1867.  The  points  of  coinoidence  between  the  two  may  be  noted. 
Both  were  devised  in  Manchester;  both  had  reference  to  individual  boroughs 
(or  districts) ;  in  both  the  local  authority  was  to  be  the  District  Committee 
elected  by  the  Town  Council  (or  by  the  rate  payers  in  otlier  districts) ;  both  gave 
such  Committees  authority  to  levy  local  rates;  both  adopted  existing  scliools 
■as  the  basis  of  operation,  and  only  contemplated  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  in  order  to  supplement  the  others  where  there  might  be  need ;  both 
provided  for  the  transference  on  fair  terms  of  existing  schools  to  the  District 
Committee;  both  assumed  that  in  all  schools  under  the  District  Committee  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  part  of  the  daily  instruction  of  the 
schohirs;  both  enforced  a  Conscience  Clause,  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  present  Government  Act;  both  made  provision  for  a 
System  of  local  and  subordinate  inspection;   both  recognized  tlie  supreme 
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authority  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Conncil  over  the  local  schools  and  the 
local  inspection ;  both  erred  by  reason  of  their  large  provision  of  free  education. 
The  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill,  indeed,  provided  for  the  universal  remission 
of  fees  in  district  schools,  and  the  universal  payment  of  fees  on  a  certain  defined 
scale  in  incorporated  voluntary  schools.  The  Bill  of  1867  provided  for  the 
leparate  establishment  of  free  schools  as  a  special  class  of  schools. 

Add  to  the  Bill  of  IQQi  the  strong  outline  of  adraiDistrati^'e  in- 
terference which,  about  the  same  period,  Mr.  Lowe  sketched  out  as 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  of  national  education; 
add  further,  the  compulsory  clauses  which  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas) 
3azley  desired  to  add  to  the  Bill  of  Messrs.  Bruce,  Forster,  and 
Egcrton ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  the  Bill  of  1870,  as  originally  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Forster.  In  his  address,  delivered  M  Edinburgh,  in 
Kovember,  1867,  on  Classical  and  Primary  Education,  Mr.  Lowe 
expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

I  would  say,  commence  a  survey  and  report  upon  Great  Britain*  parish  Iv 
.parish ;  report  to  tl)e  Privy  Council  in  Loudon  tlie  educational  wants  in  eadi 
iparisli^  tlie  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  diildren,  and  what  is  wanted  to 
be  done  in  order  to  place  within  the  reach  of  tlie  .people  of  that  parish  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  educHtion.    When  that  has  been  done,  I  tliink  it  should  be  the 
'duty  of  tlie  Privy  Council  to  give  notice  to  that  parish  that  tliey  should  found  a 
rochool,  or  whatever  maybe  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  that  parish.     If  thfe 
mrish  found  a  school^  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council  to  asstot 
It,  and  that  in  the  same  way  as  It  assists  -the  schools  already  in  existence. 
If  tlte  parish  does  not  agree  to  do  what  n^eds  to  be  done,  then  I  think  there 
'ought  to  be  power  vested  in  the  Privy  Counoil,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
borne  other  great  responsible  public  officer,  to  make  a  compulsory  rate  on  them 
to  found  that  school.    I  think  the  schools  they  found  should  be  entitled  to  the 
'same  inspection  and  examination  as  tlie  schools  already  in  existence,  and  re- 
^ceive  tlie  same  grants  for  results. 

Between  1851  and  1867,  two  schemes  Lad  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  one  by 
Lord  John  Russel  in  1856  {Eesolutions  for  Uatahligkinff  a  System 
of  Education),  and  the  other  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  {The  Borough 
£ducation  Bill),  both  of  which  embodied  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill,  and  helped  to  prepare  the 
country  and  Parliament  for  accepting  the  principles  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill  in  1870.  To  Manchester,  therefore,  we  owe  the  line  of  ideas 
and  influence,  educational  and  political,  which  has  brought  the 
nation  into  the  possession  of  the  present  Education  Act.* 

Jfr.  Fortkr's  BUL 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  1867,  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
Tory  Oovemment,  declared  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  pressing 
duties  of  the  new  Parliament  would  be  to  teach  their  new  *  masters 

*  Dr.  Riff  deniet  the  claim  Mt  up  on  behalf  or  the  Birmia^ain  League,  to  the  compohNMy 
eleuMOt  of  the  Act  of  ]8f7T>,  inasmuch  at  the  form  and  degree  in  which  that  element  appeaia,  waa 
ragfeeted  in  the  Maoehaeter'Bill  and  Coolbcraoe. 
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jtheir  letters.'  The  Dake  of  Marlboroagh^  as  a  member  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Oovemment,  had  brought  in  a  bill  in  1868,  for  the  settle- 
ment and  extension  of  public  elementary  education,  but  it  was  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case — it  went,  indeed, 
almost  wholly  upon  the  old  foundations-^— and  the  Tory  Gov^jn- 
ment  were  in  no  position  to  canry  it  through.  When,  in  1868-9, 
the  Liberal  Government  acceeded  to  o£Sce,  and  Mr.  Forster  beciune 
Vice-President  of  ,the  Council,  it  was  understood  from  the  first  that 
a  measure  for  extending  and  consolidating  national  education  must 
come  to  the  front.  Such  a  measure  was  announced  as  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  Queen's  Speech  for  1870,  and  Mr.  Forster^  Dr. 
Amold*8  son-in-law,  the  brother-in-law  oi  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
Educational  Inspector  ,and  Commissioner,  himself  also  on^  who  I^kL 
.taken  a  very  thorough  and  deep  interest  in  popqlar  education  for 
years,  who  bad  often  spoken  on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  who  was 
a  practical  manager  of  elementary  day  schools,  and  had,  along  with 
Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Egerton,  brought  fonn'ard  an  Education  Bill  of 
acknowjedged  merit  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  or  three  years 
before,  was  very  distinctly  marked  out  as  specially  fitted,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  to  undertake  the  questioii. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  February,  .1870,  Mr.  Forster  moved 
for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  'Govei:nment  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  and,  in  so  doing,  explained  the  general  principles 
of  the  measure.  Of  the  scope  and  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill,  I 
shall  soon  speak  particularly.  Here  I  need  only  remark,  to  explain 
what  immediately  follows,  that  one  provision  of  the  Bill  was  that» 
to  whatever  extent  a  final  deficiency  of  school  accommodation 
should  be  ascertained  in  any  district,  that  deficiency  should  be  n^et 
by  means  of  schools  to  be  founded,  and  in  part  sustained,  by  lo<^ 
rates,  and  that  the  local  authorities — ^^the  local  School  Board  which, 
in  all  such  cases,  was  to  be  created — should  be  loft  to  decide  what 
.should  be  the  religious  complexion  of  such  schools,  and  how  the 
religious  instruction,  if  any,  should  be  imparted  in  them.  On  the 
14th  of  March  he  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  At  this 
.stage,  Mr.  Dixon,  the  chairman  and  Parliamentary  xepresentative 
of  the  Birmingham  League  for  the  promotion  of  secular,  free,  and 
compulsory  education,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  efiect  that  no 
measure  could  be  satisfactory  which  left  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  schools  supported  out  of  national  funds  and  local 
rates  to  be  determined  by  local  authorities.  There  had  been  three 
nights'  discussion  on  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  there 
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were  again  three  nigbts's  discussion  on  tbe  second  reading,  but  Mr. 
Dixon  withdrew  bis  amendment  after  tbe  discuswon,  and  the  second 
reading  passed  without  a  division.  Three  months  now  elapsed, 
during  which  the  Bill  made  no  progress,  owing  to  the  way  being 
blocked  by  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  That  measure,  however,  having 
passed,  the  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  was  taken  on  the  16th 
June.  The  Prime  Minister  on  that  occasion  announced  several 
important  changes  which  Government  proposed  to  make  in  the  Bill 
— changes  so  important  that  it  was  agreed,  after  some  discussion, 
that  the  Bill  should  be  reprinted  and  re-committed.  Tbe  modified 
Bill  was,  accordingly,  brought  forward  again  in  Committee  four 
days  later  (June  20),  and  was  discussed  for  four  long  nights.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Dixon,  as  representing  the  Birmingham  League, 
retired  in  favor  of  Mr.  H.  Richard.  Mr.  Richard,  seconded  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that '  the  existing 
denominational  schools  should  not  be  increased;'  that  attendance 
ought  to  be  made  every  where  compulsory,  and  that  religious 
instruction  ought  to  be  supplied  by  voluntary  effort  and  not  out 
of  public  funds.  To  the  last  point  it  was  replied  in  effect  that,  in 
denominational  schools,  the  religious  instruction  was  not  and  would 
not  be  supplied  out  of  public  funds,  that  the  public  funds  were 
contributed,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  Bill  itself,  only  as  payment 
for  secular  instruction.  Mr.  Richard^s  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  861,  tbe  votes  in  its  favor  numbering  60.  Tbe  Bill  was  pressed 
so  diligently  forward  that,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  amend- 
ments of  which  notice  had  been  given,  it  passed  through  Commit- 
tee in  a  month,  and  on  the  day  after  the  Committce^s  work  was 
ended,  its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  was  taken  (July  22nd). 
On  the  same  day  it  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
it  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  25th;  it  entered  and  paased 
through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29tb ;  the 
amendments  were  reported  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  third 
reading  taken  on  the  second.  On  the  4th  the  Lords'  amendments 
were  reported  to  the  Commons,  and,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  to. 
On  the  8th  the  Commons'  disagreement  from  cert^tin  amendments 
was  reported  to  the  Lords,  and  admitted  by  their  lordships,  the 
same  being  reported  to  the  Commons  the  next  day.  On  the  same 
day  (August  9)  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  the  Bill,  and  it 
became  an  Act  and  Statute  of  Parliament. 

[The  principles  which  underlie  the  Act  of  1870,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  outline  of  its  provisions : — '\ 
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PARUAWgHTABY  ACTION  IH    18t0. 

The  objects  of  the  act '  to  provide  for  public  elementary  education, 
Aug.  9, 1870/  which  applies  only  to  England  and  Wales,  are  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  districts,  which  haye  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
public  school  accommodation,  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all 
public  elementary  schools,  and  their  general  supervision  by  the  State. 

For  these  important  objects,  the  *  Education  Department,'  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
have  most  extensive  powers. 

DefiniU<m  of  on  ELeiMfnUiry  School 

The  term  *  elementary  school  *  means  a  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  instructioiii 
from  each  scholar,  exceed  nine  pence  a  week. 

School  Districts. 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act,  are 

The  Metropolis — Boroughs,  except  Oxford — the  District  of  the  local 

board  of  Oxford — ^and  Parishes  not  included  in  any  of  the  above-named 

districts. 

Supply  of  SchodU. 

It  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a 
sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
(as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such 
district  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made,  and  that  where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of 
such  accommodation,  in  the  Act  referred  to  as  *  public  school  accommo- 
dation,* the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Act  That  is  to  saj — where  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied 
(through  returns  which  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  after  such 
inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think  necessary,)  and  have  given  public  notice, 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  for 
any  school  district,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  supplied,  the  Department 
shall  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a 
requisition  to  the  school  board  so  formed,  requiring  them  to  take  pro- 
ceedings forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  men- 
tioned in  the  requisition,  and  the  school  board  shall  supply  the  same 
accordingly. 

In  doing  this,  the  Education  Department  must  take  into  condsidera- 
tion  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
gives,  or  will,  when  completed,  give,  efficient  elementary  education  to, 
and  is,  or  will,  when  completed,  be  suitable  for,  the  children  of  such 
district 

It  is  imperatively  enacted  that  the  Education  Department  shall  take 
proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schools  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  the  same  in  future  years,  after  the  receipt  of  returns,  sub* 
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sequent  to  the  first,  with  respect  to  any  school  district,  and  after  such 
inquiry  as  they  may  deem  nectfs<«ary. 

Again,  where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  if  there  were  a  school 
hoard  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school  hoard,  or  with  respect  to 
any  borough,  by  the  council ;  or  where  the  Education  Department  arer 
satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  any  school 
district  are  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  such  school,  and 
that,  if  the  school  is  discontinued,  the  amount  of  public  school  accommo^ 
dation  for  such  district  will  be  Insufilcient ;  the  Education  Department 
lAay,  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the  inquiry  or  publishing  the 
notices  required  by  the  Act  heibre  the  formation  of  a  school  board,  but 
after  such  inquiry,  public  or  other,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  suf- 
ficient, cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a 
requisition  to  such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings 
forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  mentioned  in 
the  requisition. 

Here  we  have,  so  faf,  a  most  effective  system  for  the  sufficient  supply 
of  public  school  accommodation  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
The  Education  Department,  through  the  returns  which  they  are  author- 
ized and  enjoined  to  procure,  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  borough 
and  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  These  returns  may  be  supplemented 
by  any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  necessary ;  and  the  returns 
and  inquiries  will  be  repeated  periodically,  as  they  may  be  required. 
Accordingly,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Department,  immediately 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  have  school  boards  elected,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  supply,  maintain,  and  carry  on  the  requisite  additional  schools  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  De- 
partment, on  which  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Evidently,  with  a  view  to  urging  the  immediate  general  establishment 
of  schools,  where  required,  it  was  enacted  that  no  parliamentary  grant 
should  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up 
any  elementary  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed, 
and  containing  the  information  required  by  the  Education  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  seen  in  the  following  facts : — 

In  the  year  1870,  grants  were  made  for  building  78,  and  enlarging  or 
improving  96  schools. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education  in  1839  to  the  end  of  1870,  grants  were  made  (or 
building  5,010,  and  enlarging  or  improving  2,819  schools- 

In  the  year  1870,  t\ie  Committee  received  no  less  than  8,280  applica- 
tions for  aid ;  viz.,  1,723  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,479  to  enlarge  or  im- 
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prove  schools,  and  28,  in  which  it  was  doobtfol  whether  the  applicants 
wished  to  enlarge  or  rebuild.  Of  these  8,290  applications,  no  fewer 
than  8,111  were  received  between  the  1st  of  August  and  81st  of  Decem- 
ber^ and  the  great  majority  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  8,280  applications,  less  than  one- 
tenth  were  from  Nonconformists  and  Un denominational ists,  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  were  from  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  Denominationalists.  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great 
miyority  of  the  people  being  in  favor  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boards,  it  will  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsectarian  schools,  to  sup- 
plement schools  previously  existing,  whether  denominational  or  others^ 
so  as  to  fill  up  every  void,  and  completely  supply  the  eduoatiooal  necea- 
sities  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  therefore,  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council :  vis.,  first,  all 
Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic,  and  other  voluntary 
schools,  which  comply  with  the  conditions  which  constitute  'Public 
Elementary  Schools,*  and,  secondly,  those  which  are  the  special  creation 
of  the  new  Act — School  Board  Schools — ^also  complying  with  the  sama 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  conditions  are ;  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

PUBUO  ELBHENTABY  8CH00L& 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  that  every  public  elementary 
school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
(a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every 
such  school) ;  namely — 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or 
oontinuing  in  the  school,  that  he  sliall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  be  raay  be  withdrawn  by  his 
parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any 
day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religioua  observance  by  the  religious  bo^to 
which  his  parent  belongs  : 

2.  The  time  or  times  daring  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced  or 
iastruotion  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meettng  of  the  school  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  oonspicuously  affixed  in  every 
school-room;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  Hrom  such 
observance  or  instruction  without  forlbiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school: 

8.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such 
inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such 
school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book: 
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4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  io  accordance  with  the  conditions  required 
to  be  ftilfiUed  hy  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliament- 
ary grant 

Parliamentary  Grant 

Under  the  new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to  any 

elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  *  public  elementary  school '  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Act 

Conditions  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant 

The  conditions  requii*cd  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school,  in 

order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  are  those  contained  in 

the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department  in  force  for  the  time  being, 

and,  among  other  matters,  provide  that  after  March  81 ,  1871 — 

(1.)  Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  or  any  instruction  in  religious 

subjects : 
(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of  the  school  for  that 
year  which  was  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  and  from  school 
lees,  and  from  any  sources  other  than  the  parliamentary  grant; 
but  such  conditions  do  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  connection  with  a 
religious  denomination,  or  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school, 
and  do  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  are  empowed  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notwithstanding  any  provision  contained 
in  any  instrument  regulating  the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school, 
and  to  apply  such  grant  accordingly. 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in  the  New 

Godeof  Regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  date  Feb  7,  1871,  are: — 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  the  Education  Department  must  be 
satisfied  that— 
(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school;  and  no  child  is 
refhsed  admission  to  the  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 
The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument 
The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated, 
properly  fhmished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  the 
principal  school-room  at  least  80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in 
the  school-room  and  class-room  at  least  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance. 
(dL)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated. 

Exception: — An  evening  school  may  be  taught  by  an  assistant 

teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79. 

(e.)  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at  which 

the  teacher  enters  on  the  charge  of  the  school,  from  which  date  the 

grant  is  computed. 

(/,)  The  girls  in  the  scliodl  are  taught  plain  needlework  and  cutting-out  as 

part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
(^.)  The  inbnts,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably  to  their 
age^  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older 
children. 
(Jl)  Begisters  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure,  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited :  and  all  statistical 
returns  and  certificates  of  character  (Articles  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy, 
(i)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt 
for  the  grant  on' behalf  of  the  school. 
Exception: — ^The  treasurer*  of  a  school  board  ngoa  the  receipt  for 
grants  to  schools  provided  by  the  board 
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Up  to  the  period  of  the  new  Act  coining  into  operation,  GoTernment 
gaye  its  annual  aid  to  all  elementary  schools,  in  consideration  of  the 
religious,  as  well  as  secular,  instruction  imparted  therein.  Naw^  the 
Parliamentary  grant  is  given  solely  in  consideration  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, and  no  note  whatever  is  taken,  by  the  State,  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Under  the  former  system,  Her  M«jesty*8  inspectors  were  bound  to 
examine  into  not  only  the  secular,  but  the  religious,  teaching  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country — Ihose  of  the  Church  of 
England — and  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  on  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  said  religious  instruction  ;  and  as  regards  the 
British  and  other  Protestant  schools  not  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Scottish  schools,  and 
Catholic  schools,  the  State  gave  them  credit  for  imparting  religious  in- 
struction, but  did  not  take  any  cognizance  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
thereof.  In  fact,  all  schools  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  Parliamentary 
grant  allocated  to  them  severally,  for  religious  instruction  imparted. 
Now,  under  the  new  system,  no  cognizance  whatever  is  taken  of 
religious  instruction  by  the  Education  Deportment;  and  it  is  expressly 
enacted,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  to  public  elementary  schools  ^  the 
parliamentary  grant  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects.' 

Furthermore,  religious  instruction  is  prohibited,  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department ; 
but  in  the  first  class  of  schools — voluntary  and  denominational — ^it  is 
permitted  (not  enjoined)  either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

That  religious  instruction  would  thus  be  given  in  extra  hours,  in  vol- 
untary and  denominational  schools,  appears  to  have  been  contemplated, 
as  certain,  by  the  framers  of  the  Act,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
provisions : — 

Wliere  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  a 
school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected  or  the  scholars  therein  ex- 
amined, as  well  in  respect  of  religious  as  of  other  subjects,  by  an  Inspector 
other  than  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  such  managers  may  fix  a  (hiy  or 
days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such  inspection  or  examination. 

The  managers  shall,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  any  day  so  fixed, 
cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and  notice  in  writing 
of  such  day  to  be  conspicuously  affixed  in  the  school 

On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  be  practiced,  and  any  in- 
struction in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during  the  meeting  of  the 
school,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  any 
religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  shall  not  be  required  to 
attend  the  school  on  any  such  day. 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Department  (1871), 
four  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  minimum  attendance  for  instruction  ia 
secular  subjects ;  viz.,  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  Religious  instruction  must  be  outside  of  these.  It,  there- 
fore, has  become  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  formerly,  when  in- 
struction in  religious   subjects   might  be  given  at  any  time.     The 
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difficulty  can  be  met  only  by  great  zeal  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  and  teachers.  The  sehool^room,  no  doubt,  may  be  Iheely  naed- 
for  religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  extra  hours,  notice 
thereof  being  given  in  the  time-table  affixed  in  the  school-room.  Mora- 
over,  in  such  matters  of  secular  instruction  as  may  occasionally  border 
on  religious  controversy^ — history  for  instance — the  State  observes  cobh 
plete  neutrality,  as  regards  the  books  to  be  used.  Then,  there  is  no^ 
prohibition  of  texts  of  Scripture  being  inscribed  on  the  walls,  or  a 
Crucifix,  or  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  set  up  in  the  school- 
room, as  formerly,  if  the  managers  please.  But  the  law  is  imperative 
that  there  shall  be  no  instruction  whatever  in  religious  subjects,  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours^  in  voluntary  schools  receiving  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  it  is  altogether  prohibited  in  school-board  schools,  which 
also  receive  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and,  furthermore,  are  built  and 
maintained  by  public  rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the 
rate-payers.  For,  with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  tlic  control 
and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : — 

(1.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school,  within  the  meaning  of  this 

Act: 
(2.)  IJTo  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 

particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  provisions  for  (he  election  of  school  boards, 
their  constitution,  management,  source  of  income,  and  powers  and 
functions,  under  the  Act 

SCHOOL  BOABD& 

It  is  enacted  that  the  school  board  shall  be  elected — in  a  borough  by 
the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  such  borough  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  and  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  rate-payers. 

The  school  board  for  London  is  elected,  in  the  city  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  couneilmen  are  elected,  and  in 
the  other  divisions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  vestrymen,  nnder  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1B55,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.  The  school  board  for  Oxford, 
nine  in  number,  is  elected,  six  by  the  rate-payers,  and  three  by  the 
University. 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected,  and 
may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among 
the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit 

The  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  members  of  a  sdiool  board 
(except  the  school  board  of  the  Metropolis)  shall  be  snch  number,  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be  determined  in  tiie  first 
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instance  by  the  Education  Department,,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  bj  a  resolution  of  the  school  board,  approved  by  the  Education 
Department 

The  Education  Department  hare,  in  accordance  with  the  proyisions 
of  the  Act,  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  school  board  for  London' 
at  forty-nine,  the  numbers  for  the  several  divisions  being  respectively — 
Chelsea  four,  City  four,  Finsbury  six,  Greenwich  four,  Haclcney  five, 
Lambeth  five,  Marylebone  seven,  Soutwark  four.  Tower  Hamlets  five, 
and  Westminster  five.  The  Education  Department  have  the  power  of 
aftenng  any  of  these  numbers,  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  hereafter, 
as  the  population  or  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  divisions  may  vary. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  named  returning  officer  for  the  first 
election  of  the  school  board  of  London ;  and  his  ten  deputy  returning 
officers  are  severally  named  in  the  orders  of  the  Education  Department ; 
VIZ.,  the  Secondary  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  City,  and  vestry  clerks 
of  certain  parishes  for  the  other  nine  districta 

The  returning  offlqiiiK>r  the  first  election  of  the  school  board  of  the 
district  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  is  the  chairman  of  the  said  local 
board,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  the  said  local  board  for  the 
purpose. 

The  returning  officer  of  a  borough,  under  the  Act,  is  the  Mayor  or  a 
deputy  appointed  under  his  hand. 

The  returning  officer  of  school  boards  in  parishes  not  situate  within 
municipal  boroughs,  or  within  the  Metropolis,  is  the  clerk  of  the  union 
of  which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  person  for  the  time  being  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  such  clerk. 

Triennial  Eleeiion  and  BeUremtni  of  Memibera, 

The  school  boards  are  elected  for  tlnree  years.  The  day  for  the  trien- 
ifial  retirement  of  members  is  the  day  prescribed  by  some  minute  or 
QCrder  of  the  Education  Department  Members  retiring  are  re-eligible. 
Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  retiring  members  come  into  office  on 
the  day  for  retirement,  and  hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Casual 
Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department 

DiBqwdifioaiion  of  Momben  bff  Kon^iOendanee. 

If  a  member  of  the  school  bo«rd  absents  himself  during  six  successive 
months  from  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from  temporary  illness, 
or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or  is  punished  with  impris- 
onment for  any  crime,  or  is  adjinlged  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  compo- 
sition or  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  it  is  enacted  that  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  merabor  of  the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall 
tiiercupon  be  vacant 

The  Act  provides  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  manager  ap- 
pointed by  them  shall  have  any  place  of  profit  vested  in  the  school 
board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the  profits  of  any  bargain 
of  contract  with  tiie  school  board,  save  any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of 
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money  to  a  school  board,  or  any  bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work 
done  by  a  company  in  which  such  member  holds  shares,  or  the  insertion 
of  any  advertisement  relating  to  the  affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in 
any  newspaper  in  which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest,  provided 
iflways  that  he  docs  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale,  loan,  bargain, 
contract,  work,  or  insertion. 

OotuUiuUon  of  a  School  Board, 

It  is  provided  by  the  80th  section  that  the  school  board  shall  be  a 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  with 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  without  any 
license  in  mortmain. 

Thus,  the  system  is  eminently  popular  in  its  basis.  Every  inhabitant 
of  each  district,  who  pays  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  school 
board.  Therefore  the  school  board,  generally  peaking,  must  be  a  fitir 
representation  of  the  district  for  which  it  acts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rate-payers  are,  as  a  body,  anxioua  for,  as,  i|^oubt,  their  interests 
are  deeply  involved  in,  the  education — that  is,  ^ication  in  its  strict 
sense-— of  the  masses  around  them.  Consequently,  it  is  but  fit  that 
they,  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  school  board,  should 
take  part  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  public  elementary  school  in- 
struction, contemplated  by  the  Act  Besides,  as  the  school  fund  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  furnished  out  of  the  rates  which  they  pay, 
and,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they 
contribute  their  proportion,  it  is  considered  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  Cumviaiive  Vote. 

The  clause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  to 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  at  first  sight  may  appear.  For  instance,  it  enables  a 
minority  to  be  at  least  represented,  if  they  can  not  be  in  force,  on  the 
board ;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  Let  us  suppose  a  district 
in  England,  in  which  the  Wesleyana,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics  are 
a  small  minority.  The  rate-payers  of  any  one  of  these  denominations 
will  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  agree  among  themselves  to  give 
all  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus  (hey  will  have  a  representa- 
tive to  press  their  views  and  guard  their  interests ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  views  of  a  particular  creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will 
receive  fair  consideration  from  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not 
contravene  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  do  not  run  counter  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  any  other  communion.  Englishuien  are  proverbially  lovers  of 
fair  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  very  rarely  occur  that 
large  majorities  on  school  boards  will  abuse  their  power  and  unneces- 
sarily hurt  the  conscientious  feelings  of  small  minorities  of  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

That  this  is  no  mere  surmise,  but  is  actually  borne  out,  in  point  of 
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fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  graceful  tribute,  lately  paid  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning  to  the  fairness  of  the  London  School  Board — 

I  can  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  openly  declaring  that  not  only 
has  the  London  School  Board  in  this  matter  acted  with  a  signal  justoess  and 
fidmess  towards  our  Catholic  children,  but  there  never  has  been  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  not  immediately  transferred  to  our  Catholic  schools 
those  Catholic  children  who  had  been  brought  up  by  their  boy-beadles,  llie 
one  only  instance  in  which  that  transfer  failed  was  not  the  fault  of  the  School 
Board.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  some  42  unions  and  boards  of 
guardians  throughout  the  metropolitan  district  has  been,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions indeed — and  tliose  exceptions  were  sometimes  comic,  and  always 
unimportant — ^fair,  upright,  just,  and  honorable. 

AppointmerU  of  Managera  by  School  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  delegate 
any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  money, 
and  in  particular  may  delegate  the  control  and  management  of  any 
school  provided  by  them,  with  or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions, 
to  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
three  persons. 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any  of  such 
managers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this  section,  add  to  or 
diminish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  alter  the  constitution  or  powers  of 
any  body  of  managers  formed  by  it 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice  to  the 
school  board. 

Buks  to  be  observed  by  School  Managera. 

The  following  are  the  rules,  to  be  observed,  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
bodies  of  managers  appointed  by  a  school  board : — 

The  managers  may  elect  a  chairman  of  their  meetings.  If  no  such  chairman 
is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  is  not  present  at  the  time  appointed  for 
holding  the  same,  the  members  present  must  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be 
chairman  of  such  meeting.  The  managers  may  meet  and  adjourn  as  they 
think  proper.  The  quorum  of  the  managers  must  consist  of  such  number  of 
members  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board  that  appointed  them,  or,  if 
no  number  be  prescribed,  of  three  members.  Every  question  at  a  meeting 
must  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman  has  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  vacancy  or 
vacancies  of  their  number. 

Managers  of  existing  schools  may  transfer  same  to  School  Board. 

The  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  of  a  school  board 
may,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  make  an  arrangement  with  the  school 
board  for  transferring  their  school  to  such  board,  and  the  school  board  may 
assent  to  such  arrangement — ^this  of  course  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  and,  if  there  are  annual  subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority,  not  being  less  than  two-thirds  in  number,  of  those  of  the 
annual  subscribers  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  vote  on  the  question. 

Every  school  so  transferred  will,  to  such  extent  and  during  such  times  as  the 
school  board  have  under  such  arrangement  any  control  over  the  school,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  school  board.  Therefore,  under  the 
14th  section  of  the  Act,  no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  can  be  taught  in  such  schooL 
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Vhiied  School  Districts. 

Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  form  a  school  district  larger  Uiao  a  borough  or  a  parish,  or  any  <8obool  district 
-formed  under  the  Act.  tliej  may,  except  in  the  metropolis,  by  order  made 
after  Buch  inquiry  and  notice  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  form  a  united  school 
district,  by  uniting  any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts,  and.  upon  such 
union,  cause  a  sciiool  board  to  be  formed  for  such  uuited  school  district. 

A  united  school  district  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  deemed  to  be  a 
school  district,  and  is  throughout  the  Act  deemed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
■school  districts  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  school  board  of  the 
united  school  district  is  the  school  board  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  the 
local  rate  and  rating  authority  for  the  united  districts  are  in  each  of  the  con- 
stituent districts  thereof  the  same  as  if  each  constituent  district  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  united  school  district. 

Expenses  of  a  School  Board — Th£  School  Fund. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  a  school  board  shall  be  paid  out  of 
a  fund  called  the  school  fund ;  that  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  school 
fund  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  pro- 
Tided  by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever received  by  the  school  board ;  and  that  any  deficiency  shall  be 
raised  by  the  school  board, as  follows: — 

Deficiency  of  School  Fund  to  be  Raised  ov^  of  Zd>cal  Hates. 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  requirefl  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the 
school  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate. 

The  school  board  are  empowered  to  serve  their  precept  on  the  rating 
authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the  amount  specified  therein 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating 
authority  are  bound  to  pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so 
paid  is  to  be  carried  to  the  school  fund. 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  in  respect  of 
the  local  rate,  they  are  bound,  or,  if  they  have  paid  the  amount,  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  themselves,  they  are  permitted,  notwith- 
standing any  limit  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  levy 
the  said  rate  or  any  contributions  thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said 
rate  or  contributions ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  same 
powers  of  levying  a  rate  and  requiring  contributions  as  they  have  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily 
applicable. 

In  case  of  default  by  the  rating  authority  in  paying  the  amount  spec- 
ified by  the  school  board,  the  school  board  are  empowered  to  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  for  the  purpose,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  have  all 
the  powers  of  making  and  levying  a  rate,  that  belong  to  the  rating 
authority,  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  most  ample  powers, 
under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  the  local  rates  all  moneys  they  may 
require  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  school  fund. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  besides  their  power  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds,  they  are  empowered  in  the  fullest  manner  not  only  to  provide 
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schools  and  school  requisites,  but  slso  to  establish  free  schools  in  poor 
places,  remit  school  fees  in  particular  cases  of  poverty,  and  to  build, 
maintain,  and  contribute  to  industrial  schools — in  a  word,  to  supply  in 
the  most  ample  manner  the  educational  wants  of  their  respective 
districts. 

Potfwv  Jw  Prmiiding  Schools  and  School  Requisites, 
Every  school  board  is  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  provide,  whether 
in  obedience  to  any  requisition  t>r  not,  by  building  or  otherwise,  school- 
houses  properly  iitted  up,  and  to  improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  school- 
house  provided  by  them,  and  to  supply  school  apparatus  and  every 
.thing  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  take  on 
lease  any  land,  and  any  right  over  land  for  such  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  sites  by 
school  boards. 

Power  of  School  Boards  to  Establish  Free  Schools. 
It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education  Department 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  in 
their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the  interests  of  education  to  provide  a 
school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the  board 
may,  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department 
may  prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
school  without  requiring  any  fee. 

Contribitii<ms  ly  School  Boards  to  Industrial  Schools, 
It  is  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  con- 
tributing money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as  are  given  to  a 
prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  /The  Industrial- Schools  Act,  1866;' 
and  that  upon  the  election  of  a  school  hoard  in  a  borough,  the  council 
of  that  borough  shall  cease  to  have  power  to  contribute  under  that 
section. 

Industrial  Schools, 
A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  shall  for  that  purpose 
have  the  same  powers  as  they  have  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  suf- 
ficient school  accommodation  for  their  district:  Provided  that  the  school 
board,  as  far  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  industrial  school  are 
subject,  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  prorisions  of  the  said 
Act,  and  not  of  this  Act 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moyed  in  this  matter  of  indus- 
trial schools.  A  report  thereon  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  board. 
It  states  that  80  certified  industrial  schools  had  agreed  to  receive 
children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the  children  already  sent  to  these 
schools,  154  were  Protestants,  of  whom  185  were  boys  and  19  girls; 
and  77  CSatholics,  59  boys  and  18  gir]8--«ltogether  281  children.    Fox 
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the  immediate  proTiston  of  260  yacancies,  and  their  subsequent  continu- 
ance, the  Board  would  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  2,4002.  to  the 
schools,  when  the  alterations  and  enlargement  were  completed. 

Fees  of  Children. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  League  to  the  prindple 
of  school  fees,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  provision : 

Every  child  attending:  a  school  provided  by  any  Bchool  board  shall  pay  such 
weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  achool  board,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Education  Department ;  but  the  school  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  remit  tlie  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  fee,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  when  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  parent  of 
such  child  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such  parent 

These  school  pence,  as^  we  have  seen,  annually  produced,  under  the 

old  system,  a  sum  of  over  600,0002.,  or  one-third  of  the  total  income  of 

the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.     In  the  year  ending  August  81, 

1871— the  first  year  of  the  new  Act— they  yielded  648,1222.  16«.  8i. 

PaymeiU  </  Fees  by  School  Boards  in  Case  of  Poverty, 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates  free  schools 

for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause,  which  permits  a  school 

board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 

the  same.    The  clause  runs  as  follows  : 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  fh>m  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
period  not  exceeding  six  months*  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees 
payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child,  resident  in  their  district, 
whose  parent  is  in  their  opinion  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same  ;  but  no 
such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any 
public  elementary  school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent; 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such 
parent 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause  appears  to  be 
that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  to  denominational 
education.  Surely  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  that  its 
poorest  members  should  be  educated;  and  it  would  be  tyranny  and 
injustice  to  compel  a  poor  man,  because  he  can  not  pay  school  fees,  to 
send  his  child  to  a  school  other  than  such  as  he  may  select  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rate-payers  are 
denomi  nationalists. 

The  attempt  made  in  April,  1872,  to  have  this  clause  repealed,  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  numbers 
being  316  to  115. 

OOMPULSORT  ATTKin)ANCB    OF  CHILDBEV  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  adopted  in  the  new 
Act 
The  section  runs  thus : — 

Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  make  by-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five  years  nor 
more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  to  cause  such 
children  (unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school: 
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2.  Determining  the  time  daring  which  children  are  so  to  attend  echoo) ;  pro- 

vided that  no  such  by-law  shall  preFent  the  withdrawal  of  ony  child 
from  any  religious  obeervauoe  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or 
shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  wliich  his  parent 
belongs,  or  shall  be  oontrary  to  any  thing  contained  in  any  Act  for  regu- 
lating the  education  of  children  employed  in  labor : 

3.  Providing  for  tlie  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 

fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent  satisfies  the  school  board  that  he  is 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same : 

4.  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  by-laws : 

5.  Revoking  or  altering  any  by-law  previously  mada 

It  is  enacted  that  any  by-law  under  this  section  requiring  a  child 
between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  shall  provide  for 
the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has 
reached  a  standard  of  education  specified  in  such  by-law. 

The  following  are  set  forth  as  reasonable  excuses ;  namel  j,  that  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner ;  that  the  child 
has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or  any  unavoida- 
ble cause ;  and  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which  the 
child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  meas- 
ured according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as 
the  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  by-law  may  be  taken,  and  any  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  any  by-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner; 
but  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  by-law 
shall  exceed  such  sum  as  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for 
each  ofiense. 

OfficerB  to  Enforce  By-laws, 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  by-laws  under  the  Act,  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  to  bring  children,  who  are 
liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  bo  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  school,  before  two  justices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and 
any  expenses  thus  incurred  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund 

Under  this  Act  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  are  increasing 
both  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  are  fast  developing  into  a  system  of 
National  Report  on  Education. 

Changes  in  (he  Ad  of  1870. 
By  the  new  Elementary  Education  (England)  Act,  1873,  some  im- 
portant changes  are  made  in  the  '  principal  Act '  of  1870,  which  are  thus 
noticed  in  The  Sehoolmcuter, 

The  relief  extended  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  the  parent  of  a  child 
between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  instruction 
of  the  child  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  subject  to  reasonable  excuses. 
To  the  parent  is  given  full  fireedom  to  chose  the  particular  public  elementary 
school  which  his  child  shall  attend.  In  November,  1872,  the  Lords  of  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  ballot  for  all  Board  elections  in  municipal  boroughs,  but 
hitherto  in  parishes  the  method  of  open  and  cumulative  voting  has  prevailed. 
Elections  to  fill  casual  vacancies  (owing  to  continued  absence,  death^  resigna- 
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tion,  disqualtflcaiioD,  Ac.)  are  now  to  be  held  only  on  the  daj  in  the  year  pre- 
scribed fur  tiie  election  of  roemberB,  except  where  an  order  is  isf^ued  to  fill  up 
at  once  vacancies  on  a  Board  who^e  numbers  are  reduced  to  less  tiian  a  quorum. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  disqualiflcalion  from  exercising  any  franchise  for  six 
years,  on  conviction  of  corrupt  practices  at  a  School  Board  election,  it  is  further 
enacted  tliat  the  offender  sliuU  be  ineligible  to  serve  on  a  h^chool  Board,  or  to 
hold  any  municipal  office  for  a  like  period.  A  wider  limit  is  given  to  the  dr- 
cumstances  upon  which  School  Boards  can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
the  school  fund  and  local  rate.  Tiieae  now  include  not  ouly  the  providing  or 
enlarging  of  school-houses,  but  the  paying  off  any  debt  charged  on  a  school- 
house  provided  by  a  board,  or  on  any  land  acquired  by  them  through  gift, 
transfer,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  and  the  payment  for  works  of  improvement 
or  fittiug  up  a  school-house,  which,  by  reason  of  the  permanent  nature  of  such 
works,  the  depirtnient  may  deem  desirable  to  spread  over  a  term  of  years. 
Gifts  for  educational  purposes  may  be  accepted  by  School  Boards,  and  they  may 
also  act  as  trustees  on  behalf  of  any  educational  endowment  or  charity,  so  long 
as  the  undenominational  principles  of  .section  14  of  the  principal  Act  aro 
maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  provided  that  no  money  is  expended  out  of 
the  local  rate  in  aid  of  any  but  elementary  education.  The  department  is 
endowed  with  new  powers  to  cause  School  Boards  to  be  formed  for  united 
districts  without  the  preliminary  inquiry  and  publication  of  notices  hiiherto 
requisite,  where  a  resolution  for  union  has  been  recorded  by  each  of  the  com- 
ponent districts ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  subdivision,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  formerly  inviolable  civil  parish,  the  Local  Government 
Board  consenting.  To  this  Board  also  are  delegated  powers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  department,  for  the  auditing  of  School  Board  accounts  in  those  instjinces 
where  an  annual,  rather  than  half-yearly,  audit  is  ordered.  Fresli  arrange- 
ments are  also  made  for  the  publishing,  by  advertisement  and  placard,  of 
notices  and  other  matters  of  which  the  publication  is  demanded  by  either  Act. 
Not  less  than  one  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  each  month,  but  to  Boards 
who  meet  ordinarily  more  than  once  a  month  power  is  given  to  vote,  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  not  to  meet  in  August  and  September,  or  one  of  these 
months.  Power  is  conferred  for  the  first  time  upon  tlie  Boards  who  have 
framed  by-laws  under  section  74  of  the  former  Act,  to  collect  returns  from  the 
managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  in  their  district,  and  thus  obtain 
reasonable  information  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  course  of  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  prosecutions  for  non-attendance  at  school,  will  meet  the  repre- 
sentations that  were  made  in  all  quarters  on  the  p  irt  of  those  Boards — and 
they  were  important  ones— who  have  found  themselves  fettered  in  their  action 
by  many  practical  obstacles  which  presented  themselves.  Recourse  is  to  be 
had  to  the  'Summary  Jurisdiction  Act'  (11  and  12  Vict.,  c  43);  the  defendant 
is  allowed  to  prove  his  excuse,  though  it  be  not  anticipated  by  the  informant, 
and  any  justice  may  summon,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20.%  a  child  who 
is  liable  to  any  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school,  to  be  produced  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  Here  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  a  public  elementary  school,  or  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  will  be  admissible  as  evidence.  It  is  further  ruled  that  on  the  de- 
fendant shall  lie  the  burden  of  proof  of  a  child's  age,  as  al.^o  the  proof  of 
stated  efficiency  with  regard  to  any  school  not  being  public  elementary  (for 
of  these  the  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  Government)  which  the  child  is  attend- 
ing, the  court  havmg  regard  to  the  child's  age,  and  to  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion (in  the  code)  drawn  up  by  the  department.  It  is  for  the  delendant  to  show 
that  the  child  has  actually  been  at  school,  as  alleged,  in  compliance  with  the 
by-law,  wherever  the  Board,  by  reason  of  tlie  defliult  of  the  managers  or  the 
proprietors  of  the  elementary  schools,  fiiil  to  ascertain  this  fact  for  themselves. 
This  section  of  the  new  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  tlie  cause  of  compul- 
sory education,  removing  as  it  does  most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  School 
Boards,  in  taking  up  tliat  power,  have  had  to  contend.  The  Act  concludes 
with  certain  protection  clauses  to  cover  what  has  been  done  under  the  principal 
Act  before  this  one  became  law.  Q'he  two  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
£lementary  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873. 
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Mr.  Lowe  and  ihe  Eevised  Code,  1855^1810.* 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Privy  Coundl 
plan,  most  notably  by  the  veteran  friend  of  religious  equality — Lord 
John  Russell ;  but  the  religious  opposition  was  too  powerful.  So  at  last, 
in  1858,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  England ;  and,  in  order  to  aid  Parliament  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  other  countries  were  doing,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  sent  to 
France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Dr.  Mark  Pattison  to  Germany, 
to  report  on  the  education  of  these  countries.  Six  volumes  of  reports 
were  published  in  1861,  and  various  suggestions  were  made.  But  the 
whole  trouble  might  have  been  spared.  In  1855,  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was  establibhed,  with  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year.  At  this  time  this  office  was  held  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr. 
Lowe  had  received  his  training  at  Oxford,  when  the  methods  of  teaching 
were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  possibly  be.  He  had  afterward  become 
a  tutor  at  Oxford,  and  had  aided  in  carrying  out  these  bad  methods.  He 
had  then,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  become  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow,  thrown  up  the  teaching  profession  and  gone  to  another  part  of 
the  world.  Here  his  indomitable  energy  and  prompt  decision  had  given 
him  a  prominent  position.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land  the  wealth 
he  had  made,  and  the  experience  of  the  world  he  had  gained,  came  to  the 
«d  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  a  stron^y  marked  character,  and  he 
soon  acquired  great  influence  as  a  politician.  By  some  stray  chance  he 
had  got  into  the  education  department,  for  which  he  was  singularly  un- 
suitcd.  Ho  was  indeed  a  finished  scholar  according  to  the  Oxford  stamp 
of  that  day ;  but  the  methods  of  education  to  which  ho  had  submitted 
had  been  wrong.  So  he  told  the  members  of  this  institution,  in  a  mem- 
orablo  address.  Success  had  smiled  on  him  only  when  he  turned  his 
back  on  teaching,  and  ho  believed  that  his  education  had  not  helped  him 
in  making  his  way.  He  seemed  inclined  to  apply  his  own  experience  to 
all  education,  and  to  think  the  whole  affair  a  kind  of  humbug.  He  did 
not  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  science  of  education.  He  did  not 
see  how  education  could  do  much  good  to  the  working-classes.  In  fact, 
he  had  no  belief  in  the  power  of  education.  Accordingly  he  let  the 
commission  go  its  own  way.  He  selected  the  ono  part  that  suited  him. 
The  commissioners  had  reported  that  the  pupils  were  behind  in  the  or- 
dinary crafts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Mr.  Lowe  thought 
that  here  was  the  key;«tonc  of  a  new  building.  The  teaching  of  geo^ 
raphy,  history-,  and  other  subjects,  may  go  to  the  winds ;  but  we  can 
compel  the  tLMching  of  the  three  R's.  We  shall  break  up  the  whole  of 
this  pupil-teaching  system.  Wo  shall  diminish  the  sum  spent  by  Gov- 
ernment by  paying  only  for  so  much  progress  made  in  the  throe  R'& 
Wo  iihall  leave  the  teacher  entirely  under  tho  control  of  the  managers. 

*  DoDaldwa'i  Hiatory  of  Edueati»m  im  EngUmtL    A  Leetuie— 1874. 
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We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  We  shall  have  oar  inspectors  to 
report  to  us  how  the  managers  are  doing  their  work,  and  we  shall  paj 
the  managers  for  the  woric  done.  Accordingly  the  Revised  Code  was 
planned.  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  said,  had  seen  the  plan  work  among  the  con- 
victs in  Australia,  and  he  thought  that  it  would,  at  anj  rate  to  some  ex* 
tent,  sdve  the  problem  here.  This  code  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
products  of  legislation.  It  violates  almost  every  law  of  pedagogic  science. 
The  child*s  life  is  grouped  from  seven  to  thirteen  into  six  stages.  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  standards,  defines  how  far  the  child^s  mind  shall  grow  in 
one  year  in  the  acquisition  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetia  He  sup- 
poses that  all  children  will  acquire  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  rate. 
His  code  implies  that,  if  the  teacher  finds  that  a  child's  mind  will  not 
make  progress  at  this  rate,  he  should  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it, 
but  give  it  up  as  an  unprofitable  speculation.  And  finally  it  supposes 
that  the  great  aim  of  man's  being,  as  far  as  his  fellow-beings  can  meddle 
with  it,  is  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  have  said  that 
Mr.  Lowe's  code  implied  all  this ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lowe  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  educational  aspects  of  the  case.  It  was  as  an 
economic  and  business-like  performance  that  he  looked  on  the  matter. 
And  the  clear  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Qovernment  took  no 
pains  to  deal  with  the  individual  improvement  of  scholars.  A  child  was 
never  to  know  whether  he  had  passed  a  particular  standard  or  not  The 
schoolmaster  was  not  to  know.  He  was  to  know  only  how  many  had 
passed,  and  to  guess  who  had  and  who  had  not  But  one  thing  was  de- 
manded by  the  economic  arrangement — ^that  if  the  child  had  tried  in  one 
standard,  it  should  not  try  in  it  again.  And  probably  a  considerable 
number  of  children  have  tried  in  all  the  standards,  and  failed  in  them 
an,  withoat  knowing  it  As  an  educational  device,  therefore,  this  mode 
of  standards  was  an  entire  failure.  It  was  condemned  by  all  education- 
ists not  in  the  Government  employment,  and  by  nearly  all  of  them  toa 
The  whole  body  of  Scotch  teachers  condemned  it  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  And  the  results  of  it  were  disastrous.  The  profession 
of  teacher  at  once  sank.  Men  who  were  eager  to  get  in  were  now  eager 
to  get  out  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  was  of  course  diminished. 
The  students  at  the  Normal  colleges  became  fewer ;  the  class  of  students 
was  lower  than  that  of  previous  years  in  position  and  ability.  The  an- 
nual reports  were  full  of  lamentations.  The  teaching  had  become 
mechanical.  The  higher  subjects  were  neglected.  Even  the  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  not  improving ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  these  arts  were  more  easily  lost  than  they  had  been  before,  because 
cram  had  been  substituted  for  interest  Sir  James  Kny  Shuttleworth 
thus  describes  the  effects :  *  The  Revised  Code  had  constructed  nothing ; 
it  has  only  pulled  down.  It  has  not  simplified  the  administration.  It 
did  not  pretend  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  building  schools,  or  to  improve 
their  structure.  It  has  not  promoted  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  annual 
grants  and  inspection  to  the  apathetic  parts  of  cities,  or  the  founding  of 
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schools  in  small  parishes  and  for  the  sparse  population  of  mral  districts. 
It  has  generally  discouraged  all  instruction  above  the  elements,  and 
failed  in  teaching  them.  It  has  disorganized,  and  threatens  to  destroy, 
the  whole  system  of  training  teachers  and  providing  an  efficient  machin- 
ery of  instruction  for  schools.  These  ruins  are  its  only  monuments.  It 
has  not  succeeded  in  being  efficient,  but  it  is  not  even  cheap ;  for  it 
wastes  the  public  money  without  producing  the  results  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  its  main  object* 

Complaints  were  uttered  every  year  by  inspectors.  The  scboolmastem 
were  loud  in  showing  the  evil  effects  of  the  system.  As  clear  as  day 
was  it  proved  that  education  was  going  back ;  but,  loud  as  the  cry  might 
be,  it  never  reached  the  ear,  or  at  any  rate  the  heart,  of  the  British 
public. 

But  the  Revised  Code  was  equally  unsatisfactory  from  a  State  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lowers  principles  are ;  but  at  this  par* 
ticular  time,  and  with  the  facts  of  the  commission  before  him,  he  ex* 
pressed  his  sentiments  thus :  '  Hitherto  we  have  been  living  under  a 
system  of  bounties  and  protection :  now  we  prefer  to  have  a  little  free 
trade.*  Yet  the  principles  of  free  trade  should  have  led  him  a  great  deal 
farther :  it  should  have  brought  him  to  the  same  platform  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Independents.  Government  should  not  interfere  at  all. 
And  there  are  really  only  two  consistent  methods, — that  the  State  should 
organize  the  whole,  with  due  regard  to  the  activities  of  each  portion  of 
it ;  or  that  it  should  not  meddle  at  all.  But  this  half  meddling,  it  seema 
to  me,  puts  the  State  into  a  totally  false  relation  to  its  members.  The 
members  of  the  Government  took  hold  of  the  public  purse  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  them,  and  they  were  something  quite  distinct  firom  the  State. 
They  turned  round  to  various  private  parties,  mainly  religious  commu- 
nities,  and  examined  how  they  were  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work.  And 
when  they  found  them  doing  their  work,  they  put  their  hands  into  the 
public  purse  and  said,  *  There,  my  friend,  is  £10  for  you ;  there^  £20  for 
you  ;*  and  so  on.  Now  this  supposes  one  of  two  things :  that  Govern* 
ment  is  a  giver  of  charity,  and  gives  to  those  charitable  institutions  that 
do  good  service ;  or  that  Government  is  an  employer  of  labor,  that  the 
managers  of  schools  are  the  laborers,  that  the  members  of  Government 
are  the  masters,  and  that  the  relation  between  them  is  that  of  employer 
and  employed.  £v«n  on  this  last  supposition  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  Government  should  interfere  as  it  does,  because  the  work  which  it 
wants  done  is  not  a  modicum  of  instruction  imparted  each  year,  but  a 
final  result  It  wishes  its  citizens  up  to  a  certain  mark.  It  should  pay 
for  its  citizens  when  brought  up  to  a  certain  mark.  In  other  words,  it 
should  pay  only  for  those  pupils  who  have  reached  the  standard  of  edu* 
cation  fixed  by  Government  as  absolutely  requisite  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

But,  finally,  the  Revised  Code  turned  out  no  remedy  at  all  for  the 
economic  difficulty.    A  great  deal  of  money  was  at  first  taken  from  the 
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schoolmasters,  but  it  was  nearly  all  given  to  Inspectors.  The  work  of 
these  inspectors  was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  of  great  advantage. 
They  had  simply  to  examine  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
The  work  might  have  been  well  done  by  pupil  teachers  at  10«.  a  week. 
And  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  free  trade  principle,  these  inspectors  were 
paid  by  fixed  salaries.  These  salaries  were  increased  with  increase  of 
years  of  service,  though  the  inspectors  might  not  do  their  work  better  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  And,  finally,  they  had  retiring  allow- 
ances. Alter  the  first  year  or  two  the  sums  voted  for  education  went 
beyond  what  they  had  previously  been.  The  sum  last  year  amounted 
£1,107,430 :  16 :  7 ;  of  which  £108,949  :  16 : 1,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
sum,  is  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Education  Department  and  the 
inspectors,  and  £104,987 :  11 :  9  is  given  for  Scottish  Education. 

The  Revised  Code  had  not  existed  many  years  when  inquiries  were 
again  instituted  into  tlie  working  of  the  system.  This  time  attention 
was  specially  drawn  to  the  nature  of  the  Education  Department.  This 
department  is  the  most  complete  illustration  of  the  principle  of  central- 
ization in  the  world  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  most  loose  in  its  con- 
struction. The  department  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  a  few  Privy  Councilors,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 
The  question  was  raised.  What  were  the  functions  of  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  and  the  committee?  And  on  all  these  points  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  disagreed  with  each  other.  Mr.  Lowe  stated  that  the 
committee  was  invoked  only  for  purely  legislative  purposes ;  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  in  his  experience  it  had  been  useful  on  two  occasions ;  Mr.  Adder- 
ley,  that  It  was  uselesii,  and  worse  than  useless ;  l^ord  Russell,  that  it 
had  responsibility ;  Earl  Granville,  that  it  had  absolutely  no  responsibil- 
ity. In  regard  to  the  president  and  vice-president,  the  question  arose 
who  was  the  responsible  minister.  Mr.  Lowe  thought  that  the  vice- 
president  was  not  a  responsible  minister,  and  that  his  position  was  that 
of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Addcrley  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Mr.  Bruce  took  a  difierent  view ;  and  Lord  Granville  held  that  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  were  both  responsible  ministers.  All  were 
agreed  that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  fell  on  the  vice-president 

Sir  John  Pakington  presided  over  the  commission  that  examined  into 
tiiese  matters.  The  commission  could  not  agree  on  a  report  Sir  John 
drew  up  a  report  himself,  strongly  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
responsible  Minister  of  Instruction ;  but  before  there  was  full  time  for 
considering  the  matter  the  Tory  Government  was  turned  out,  and  the 
commission  broken  up. 

At  length  came  Mr.  Foster's  Act  of  1870.  Ho  came  to  the  Education 
Department  with  an  earnest  desire  to  spread  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  long  taken  a  warm  interest  in  education.  He  had  been  a 
manager  of  schools ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  propose  an 
alteration  in  the  Code,  and  to  pay  for  subjects  which  had  been  omitted 
in  the  revision  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
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THB  TBACHER  AND  TUB  TAUGHT. 

In  all  matters  of  education  the  fundamental  things  are  the  teachers 
and  the  taught.  What  is  the  existing  force  of  the  teaching  power  now 
at  work  on  the  young  England  of  the  so-called  laboring  classes?  It  is  a 
perfect  army.  Set  aside  all  the  minor  makeshifts  of  dame  schools  and 
whatever  else  may  linger  here  or  there  of  a  subsidiary  character,  and 
you  have  a  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  (exact  figures  20,102) 
eertifteated  teachers  in  those  elementary  schools,  which  are  under  Gov- 
ernment inspection.  But  these  are  the  chief  teachers  only,  and  they  are 
aided  by  two  tkatisand  assistant  teachers,  and  over  twenty -seven  thousand 
(exact  figures  1,999  and  27,821)  apprentices  or  pupil-teachers.  In  other 
words,  there  were  twenty-two  thousand  adult  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
juvenile  or  apprenticed  teachers,  engaged  in  teaching  the  three  R*s  and 
certain  extra  subjects,  on  December  81,  1874.  Allowing  for  the  natural 
increase  of  the  last  twelve  months,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  this 
actual  moment  this  number  must  be  put  at  something  over  ^fy  thou- 
sand. So  much  for  the  numbers  of  the  teaching  staf^  It  is,  as  we  said, 
a  perfect  army,  with  its  *  Horse  Guards*  at  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
Let  us  now  look  to  its  quality.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  principal  teach- 
ers, just  two-thirds  had  been  specially  educated  for  their  work  in  the 
Training  Colleges.  These  Training  Colleges  are  forty  in  number.  At 
the  actual  moment  they  have  three  thousand  (exact  figures  2,975)  stu- 
dents in  residence ;  and  thus  the  annual  supply  of  drilled  and  trained 
recruits — t.  «.,  of  trained  masters  and  mistresses,  poured  forth  to  recruit 
the  great  army  of  teachers — is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  The  exist- 
ing number  of  undergraduates  at  Oxford  may  be  taken  roughly  at  ttOQ 
thousand  five  hundred^  who  reside  at  least  three  yetLts,  Hence  our  sys- 
tem of  Training  Colleges  is  educating  a  number  of  teachers  larger  than 
the  whole  body  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  while  the  numbers  which  *  go 
out*  annually  with  their  *  certificates  *  will  nearly  equal  the  whole  body  of 
young  gentlemen  who  go  out  as  B.A.*s  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
put  together.  Such,  then,  is  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  the  point 
we  have  reached  marks  the  work  of  exactly  a  generation.  It  is  just  six- 
and-thirty  years  since  the  first  Training  College  was  opened.  It  is  ex- 
actly thirty  years  since  the  first  of  Dr.  Kay-Shutlleworth*s  newly  in- 
vnnted  pupil-teachers  was  apprenticed.    It  was  Just  about  the  same  time 
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that  the  first  Oovemment  ezaminatioo  for  certificates  of  competency  was 
held.  Since  these  beginnings  a  whole  generation  has  gone  by,  and  now 
our  certificated  teachers  are  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  English  clergy, 
and  the  aggregate  of  our  Training  College  students  arc  more  in  number 
than  the  undergraduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Thus  much, 
then,  for  the  teachers ;  now  for  the  taught 

The  Registrar-General  puts  the  number  of  the  children,  who  ought  to 
be  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  at  three  fnillione  and  a  quarter. 
Now  in  the  year  1874  there  were  upon  our  school  registers  exactly  ttoo 
millione  and  a  half,  just  a  trifle  over  three-quarters  the  total  number  we 
ought  to  have  to  make  our  school  children  include  all  who  ought  to  be 
under  teaching.  In  other  words,  we  have  brought  our  system  up  to 
three-quarters  of  what  it  should  be.  How  long  should  we  have  been 
bringing  it  to  completeness?  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  exactly  half 
of  our  existing  provision  has  been  furnished  during  the  last  ten  years. 
During  the  years  1865-1875  the  number  of  children  on  the  books  has 
doubled.  In  1865  it  was  one  million  and  a  quarter;  in  1875  it  was  two 
millions  and  a  half.  The  number  of  schools  and  of  teachers  have  all 
but  exactly  doubled  likewise.  Schools  for  one  hundred  and  twenty -five 
thousand  children  have  been  built  annually.  Mght  hundred  and  thirty 
certificated  teachers  have  been  added  annually  to  our  teaching  staff*.  If, 
therefore,  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  last  ten  years  were  maintained,  six 
more  years  would  see  all  arrears  overtaken,  and  a  complete  supply  of 
schools  and  teachers  adequate  for  the  whole  population  provided. 

Chsl  of  (he  Teaching  Staff, 
For  a  moment  we  must  turn  to  the  money  aspect  of  the  business ;  and, 
keeping  still  to  our  one  point  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  things  at  tho 
actual  moment,  we  may  name  that  the  average  stipend  of  the  certificated 
teacher  is  107^.  for  masters  and  642.  for  mistresses.  Exactly  half  the 
masters  earn  over  1002.  a  year,  and  half  less  than  1002.  a  year,  while  two 
hundred  and  eighty  receive  over  2002.  a  year.  Half  of  the  masters  and 
one-third  of  the  mistresses  have  house  or  rooms  rent  free  as  well.  The 
returns  include  the  salaries  of  just  eecenteen  thotuand  Jhe  hundred  cer- 
tificated  teachers,  whose  aggregate  stipends  reach  just  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  Add  in  the  unretumed  stipends  of  the  remainder,  of  the 
two  thousand  assistant  teachers,  and  the  twenty-seven  thousand  pupil 
teachers,  which  a  moderate  estimate  would  put  at  600,0002.  a  year,  and 
you  have  the  total  cost  of  our  teaching  stafi'at  not  less  than  ttoo  milli4m8 
one  hundred  thouumd  pounds — half  the  gross  endowment  of  the  Na- 
tional Church. 

Jnapectorial  Serviee, 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1874-6, 
with  a  list  of  eighty- four  inspectors,  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  how 
these  inspectors  spend  their  days,  the  number  of  children  they  examine, 
the  number  of  miles  they  travel,  and  so  on.  Certainly  the  inspectors  are 
themselves  inspected ; — nuUa  diee  Hno  lineit  is  their  rule ; — ^so  manj 
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days  spent  in  examining  schools,  so  many  days  in  correspondence,  d^c, 
&c  There  are  not  less  than  eleven  separate  columns  for  as  many  classes 
of  duty,  while  one  column  is  set  apart  for  *  Visits  of  Surprise,'  it  being 
part  of  an  inspector's  duty  to  pay  uneaqteeted  visits  to  schools,  and  see 
how  they  are  going  on  when  no  foreign  eye  is  looked  for  within  their 
walla  It  is  amusing  to  know  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  our 
schools  were  thus  pounced  upon  dui-ing  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1874.  One  desperately  *  surprising'  inspector  actually  managed  to  pay 
seyentj'-four  of  these  angels'  visits,  a  second  fifty-eight,  a  third  fifty- 
three  ;  but  the  miyority  did  not  reach  any  thing  like  this  height  of  zeal. 
Two  very  locomotive  inspectors  traveled  seven  thousand  miles  apiece, 
while  the  whole  staff  of  eighty-four  accomplished  over  860,000  miles 
among  them ;  and  the  cost  to  the  country  of  all  its  inspectorial  service 
amounted  to  88,488/. 

EDUCATIONAL  WOBK  OF  THE  CHX7BCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Taking  account  only  of  schools  actually  inepeeted  during  the  year 
ending  August  81,  1874,  we  find  that,  including  both  those  visited  for 
annual  grants  and  for  single  inspection  only,  the  following  are  the  facts: — 
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8,963,966 

In  the  foregoing  table  we  present  our  readers  with  the  most  important 
items  of  the  General  Summary  given  on  p.  8  of  the  Blue-book,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Nonconform- 
ist bodies,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  new  Board  system.  One  glance 
at  any  of  these  columns  will  show  at  once  how  entirely  the  lion's  share 
of  work  has  fallen  to  the  Church  of  England.  She  carries  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  schools.  She  has  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
school  accommodation.  She  employs  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cer- 
tificated teachers.  She  earns  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Parliamentary 
grants,  which  are  meted  out  according  to  *  Results.*  Turning  to  those 
institutions  in  which  the  future  teachers  are  trained,  i.  «.,  the  (40)  Train- 
ing Colleges,  it  is  curious  to  see  bow  exactly  the  same  proportion  is 
maintained.  The  number  of  students  in  training  in  the  year  1875  is  re- 
turned as  follows  (p.  xvii.) : — 

Male    Fcumlfi     Total 


Chareh  of  England  CoUofe*  (36) 
British  **         (1) 
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Boman  CatboHo  **         <l) 
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9,976 
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Thus,  then,  oat  of  leu  than  three  thousand  teachers  under  training, 
more  than  two  thousand  are  in  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Church. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  amply  proved  that  of  the  existing  educa- 
tional work  done  throughout  the  country,  certified  as  efficient  by  the 
authority  of  Government  inspectors,  the  Church  is  actually  doing  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  this  irrespective  of  all  Church  schools  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government 

Then  arises  the  further  question — Eew  is  she  doing  it?  And  here 
there  is  one  advantage,  which  wo  derive  from  the  present  system  of  *  pay- 
ment by  results,'  namely,  that  the  Parliamentary  grants  being  awarded 
by  Government  officials  after  examination  of  individual  pupils,  wc  have 
an  impartial  authority  to  appeal  to.  Well  then,  the  rate  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance  in  Church  of  England  Schools  is  12$,  4d,  per  head, 
as  against  lOs,  I0{d  in  the  new  Board  Schools.  That  it  is  slightly  higher 
in  the  Dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic  Schools  is  easy  to  account  for.  It 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  our  schools  a^cTj  cffurt  is  made  to 
draw  in  the  poorest  and  least  promising  pupil;*,  and  who  are  consequent- 
ly, in  a  paying  point  of  view,  the  least  remunerative,  as  earning  the 
smallest  amount  of  the  Government  grants. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Church  people  have  been  able  to  do  all 
this  amount  of  work  for  nothing.  It  has  been  at  a  huge  cost  of  volun- 
tary subscriptions  that  all  this  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  State. 
Going  back  to  the  year  1811,  since  which  date  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  judging,  we  find  that  the  very  smallest  estimate*  of  the 
amount  of  voluntary  expenditure  on  school  building  on  the  part  of 
Church  people  between  1811  and  December  81,  1878,  has  been  twehe 
millione  sterling,  while  the  corresponding  amount  spent  on  the  mainte* 
nance  of  schools  during  the  same  period  has  been  at  lowat  Ji/leen  millione. 
The  two  sums  together  amount  to  twenty-seten  millionSy  which  sum  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  approximating  to  the  amount  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  Church  people  toward  the  elementary  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  up  to  the  end  of  1874.  From  what  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  this  large  sum  has  been  derived  was  most  effectually 

*  We  write  thb  edviteiny,  end  U»e  ettinrnte  ii  mnde  lu  followe.  The  eoet  of  a  very  Inrge  pert  of 
Uie  lohooU  it  ascertainable  wiU)  eeeurocy,  innemacb  as  they  were  aided  by  Government  buildiaf 
grantB.  Pretuminf  then  that  the  remainder  were  elected  at  the  wme  average  ooit,  wc  shall  arrive 
at  a  reasonoble  approximation. 

Now  from  1838  to  December  31, 1R?3«  Chnreb  tchoob  were  built  for  1,033,746  children,  with 
Government  help  at  a  toUl  o(«t  of  5,530,900/. 

But  the  feCo/  Church  school  aeecNBroodotion  in  connection  with  Government,  in  August,  1874, 
was  1,963,604/.    Let  x  ss  total  cost  of  building.    Then  we  have  the  following  proportion : — 

As  1.033.746  :  ],Wi3,604  : :  5,SS0,060  :  x. 
Therefore  s,  i.  e.,  the  total  outlay  on  Church  schools  in  connection  with  Government,  will  be 
10,647,541/.  From  this  deduct  the  portion  of  the  cost  contributed  by  Government,  naiuelyt 
1,473,35]/.,  and  we  have  9.175,190/.  as  the  amount  spent  by  Church  people  on  elementary  achooh 
in  connection  with  Government  nlone.  Add  nil  the  outlay  on  schoitls  not  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment, remembering  thnt  during  all  the  long  years  from  1811  to  1830  Government  building 
grants  were  unknown  ;  fdd  also  the  outlay  on  Training  Colleges,  and  an  ettimate  of  19,000,000/. 
b  rarely  far  within  the  maik. 
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pointed  oat  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  of 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  How  largo  an  amount  of  voluntary  taxation 
Church  people  are  still  submitting  to  in  this  behalf  may  be  seen  from 
the  fiict  that  the  amount  of  yoluntary  subscriptions  to  Church  Schools 
actually  inspected  in  the  year  1874  was  470,8762.,  contributed  by  194,- 
021  individuate.  But  even  this  large  sum  by  no  means  represents  the 
full  total,  inasmuch  as  referring  only  to  schools  actually  inspected  in  the 
year,  it  leaves  out  all  cases  where  the  inspection  was  postponed,  it  leaves 
out  all  schools  visited  for  simple  inspection,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than 
888,  with  voluntary  subscriptions  returned  at  12,1882.,  and  it  leaves  out 
all  cases  of  schools  not  in  connection  with  Qovernnient  at  all.  The  an- 
nual voluntary  contributions  to  school  maintenance  from  Church  people 
can  not  be  set  down  at  less  than  half  a  million : — no  small  sum  saved 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  point,  then,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  this — ^that  Church  peo* 
plo  have  set  on  foot  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  existing  educational  work 
of  the  country,  at  a  cost  to  themselves  during  the  last  sixty  years  of 
tioentf/'Seeen  fnilUons  sterling,  and  that  their  annual  contributions  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  thus  founded  exceeds  half  a  million.  A 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these  fig- 
ures, when  he  remembers  that  the  gross  amount  expended  by  Govern- 
ment on  education,  from  1889  to  March  81,  1874,  was  short  oi  JifUen 
millions  (exact  figures,  14,680,678/.)  Surely  after  this  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  with  such  a  zeal  as  is  here  shown  to  fall  back  on,  the 
area  yet  remaining  to  be  occupied  would  ere  long  be  brought  within  the 
influence  of  education,  if  the  Church  were  encouraged  instead  of  dis- 
couraged.* 

In  1870,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Government — %.  e.,  the  Edu- 
cation Department — was  empowed  to  inquire  into  the  quantity  and  the 

*  It  maj  not  bo  omiM  here  to  pot  on  record  the  aetual  flfurat,  which  will  exhibit  the  ffrowth 
and  cxponsioD  of  Toluntary  effbrt  in  education. 

In  1837  tlie  numiier  of  chiUlren  in  Church  dny  achooU  wai  558,180. 

In  1847  this  number  hod  risen  to  !I55,585. 

ThcM  fifurec  ere  taken  from  the  Stetiitieal  Inqulriea  inttitnted  by  the  National  Society. 

Up  to  the  year  ]850-4il,  the  Government  Reports  five  no  statlktkf ;  but  with  that  year  their 
atatisttcal  table*  b^in,and  tlius  we  ore  ennblod  toehow  the  way  in  wiiich  the  Church  has  steadily 
endeavored  to  work  with  tlie  State  in  this  matter  of  education.  Of  course  the  figures  below  refer 
only  to  scliooh  under  Ocvemmetii  intpectum,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  above  stated, 
the  Church  had  nearly  a  milliau  day  scholars  in  her  schools  as  far  back  as  18-17.  Hence  the  ropid 
Increase  in  the  numbers  di^es  not  mean  that  those  children  were  not  previously  under  educatioui 
but  only  (in  numberless  Instanees)  that  the  schools  were  then  for  the  first  time  brought  under 
Govafoment  inspection. 
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1.833,584 
S,7I5.0» 

996,086 

544.057 

886.383 

1,10«,55B 

1.365,080 

1,963,6M 

805,347 
447,007 
753.444 
863,480 
1,901,000 
1,558,973 

157.690 

Au£ust31.  1855 

347,357 

August  31,  1861 

561.819 

August  31,  1866 

65().764 

Auffust  31. 1870 

883.433 

AufurtSl,  1874. 

1,194.539 

1 
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quality  of  the  meaDS  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  where* 
ever  a  deficiency  was  reported  it  was  to  compel  the  formation  of  a  locally- 
elected  School  Board,  which  must  supply  the  need  at  the  cost  of  local 
rates.  This  of  course  involved  both  the  building  of  new  schools  where 
needed  and  their  maintenance  when  built  It  also  naturally  involved 
the  cessation  of  the  hitherto  existing  grants  in  aid  of  school  buildingp 
since  this  was  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  local  rates.  But  in  order  to 
enable  those  neighborhoods  which  preferred  the  voluntary  system  to  re- 
main independent  of  the  rates,  the  Government  granted  an  interval  of  a 
year  before  that  cessation,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  localities  to  provide 
whatever  deficiency  there  was  in  their  accommodation  upon  the  old 
system. 

To  provide  for  this  deficiency,  in  the  voluntary  schooln,  the  subscrip- 
tions were  from  418,8d9Z.  in  1870  to  602,8372.  in  1874;  an  increase  of 
188,9982. ;  while  the  number  of  subscribers  has  risen  in  the  same  period 
from  188,985  in  1870  to  286,806  in  1874,  an  increase  of  47,321  annual 
subscribers ;  and  of  this  9ix  hundred  thotuand  a  year  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions, all  but  half  a  million,  or  five-sixths,  is  spent  in  Church 
schools. 

The  magnitude  of  the  special  exertions  made  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land people  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  school  accommodations 
in  1870,  and  in  1874;  referring  to  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants 
only : — 


Chareh  of  Englnod. .. 
British,  Wetle^ii,  iio 

Roman  Cntholie 

Board  Scbouls 


Accommodation 

InerMM 
prorklwl. 

Aof.  SI,  1870. 

Aof .  SI,  l«t4. 

i,as5.o(« 

411,048 
101.557 

1.889.93G 
557.883 
170.100 
»45.S(W 

534,156 
145.0351 
77,IM3S 
345.506  S 

1,876,584 

3^1,896 

003,343 

400.066 


Turning  next  to  the  pecuniary  outlay,  we  find,  from  the  present  Blue- 
book,  that  the  amount  subscribed  by  Church  people  for  building  and  en- 
larging schools  receiving  grants  for  the  same  object  was — 

£ 

In  Uw  jTMr  •ndiof  December  31, 1870 101,607 

1871  180,417 

••         *•      1873 367,236 

••         "      1873 347..'i80 

•*         "  1874 145.863 


1,063.063 

And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  exehinte  of  the  large  but  unascertained 
sums  spent  in  enlarging  schools  without  Government  aid.  Then  as  to 
maintenance^  the  same  Reports  show  that  the  gross  annual  subscriptions 
to  Church  schools  in  the  same  period  was  1,987,9792.,  so  that,  the  gross 
sum  contributed  by  Church  people  to  the  education  of  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  Oovemment  system  was  over  THREE  MILLIONS 
(exact  figures  8,070,0622.) 
The  amount  spent  in  buildings  in  the  same  period  by  all  other  relig- 
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iouB  bodies  put  together  wu  120,979Z.,  and  in  maintenance  558,8571 ; 
giving  a  total  of  670,8862.  as  against  the  three  miUiana  aforesaid. 

PubUe  Indifference. 

It  is  marvelous  to  see  how  the  machinery  of  popular  government  can 
be  worked  so  as  to  elude  popular  recognizance  of  what  is  going  on.  Here, 
in  this  matter  of  education,  it  was  perhaps  easier  than  usual.  Up  to 
1870,  the  national  education  had  been  left  pretty  much  to  those  who 
really  cared  about  it,  aided  by  not  very  overwhelming  annual  grants, 
seldom  exceeding  some  800,0002.  ITbw  thoee  toho  really  eared  ahout  it 
fcere  very/ete.  It  was  only  the  clergy  and  those  whom  they  persuaded 
to  subscribe  to  the  schools.  The  whole  number  of  subscribers,  Church 
people,  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  all  told,  was  but  200,000.  How 
many  of  these  really  cared  about  it,  or  understood  the  details  of  the 
question  f  Perhaps  five-and- twenty  per  cent  Certainly  not  more.  A 
mere  handful  out  of  the  whole  country.  People  at  large  took  things  as 
they  came ;  they  presumed  that  the  people  got  educated  somehow ;  that 
Government  had  something  to  do  with  it,  they  did  not  exactly  know 
what ;  and  when  the  new  Act  came  in  they  took  it  as  another  of  the 
many  changes  they  had  heard  of  without  scrutinizing  the  details.  But 
that  Act  contained  provisions  for  getting  prompt  hold  of  people^s  purses 
to  found  new  schools  with.  And  then,  besides  that,  if  it  once  succeeded 
in  supplanting  the  voluntary  schools,  it  would  have  saddled  the  nation 
with  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  had  previously  been  paid  for  by  the 
two  hundred  thousand  subscribers,  and  not  that  only,  but  at  an  enor- 
mously increased  scale  of  expense.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
people  at  large  understood  this.,  A  few  people  did,  but  they  could  get 
no  hearing.  There  was  a  fever  of  excitement  abroad,  not  to  say  intoxi- 
cation. The  cold  fit  is  coming  on  now,  and  though  an  immense  amount 
has  been  done  before  the  people  were  cool  enough  to  hear  reason,  the 
matter  is  as  yet  only  half  carried  through,  and  it  may  be  stopped  before 
it  is  too  late. 

ItuMdednesa  far  Building  and  Maintenance  by  School  Boards. 

[Under  the  authority  to  borrow  money  given  by  the  Acts  of  1870  and 
1875,  086  loans  have  been  made  to  502  School  Boards,  to  the  amount  of 
4,179,1782.  19i.  8d,  for  accommodation  for  870,9^6  scholars.  The 
Board  have  now  increased  to  1,484,  and  the  writer  estimates  that  the 
accommodations  of  the  School  Boards  yet  unprovided  will  require  loans 
to  upward  of  eleven  millions  sterling,  to  be  paid  within  fifty  years  out 
of  the  rates.] 

But  there  is  the  maintenance  to  be  thought  about ;  and  here  the  in* 
herent  expensiveness  of  the  public  as  compared  with  personal  manage- 
ment comes  out  most  strongly.  In  1870,  the  average  cost  per  child  was 
12.  5i.  5(2. ;  for  1876,  the  London  School  Board's  estimate  was  22. 1«.; 
and  for  the  last  quarter  it  was  at  the  rate  of  22.  8i:  per  annum. 

In  the  case  of  Brighton,  the  annual  Manee  per  child  falling  upon  the 
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rates  is  11  ^2s.  4d,  That  is,  after  deducting  (1)  the  children's  pence, 
and  (2)  the  Government  grants,  there  is  stiU  an  amount  of  IZL  12«.  4d, 
per  child  to  be  provided  out  of  the  rates.  But  in  the  voluntary  schools 
of  Brighton  the  corresponding  amount  which  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  their  supporters  is  only  5«.  4|^Z.  What  it 
comes  to  then  is,  that  if  the  Brighton  School  Board  succeed  in  becoming 
predominant,  if  it  starves  out  the  volunbiry  schools,  and  gets  all  the  chil- 
dren to  itself,  this  ll.  I2s.  4<Z.  alone  will  want  a  rate  of  lO^d.  in  the 
pound,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  interest  on  loans ; 
whereas,  at  the  rate  of  cost  in  the  voluntary  schools,  all  the  children  in 
Brighton  would  only  want  a  rate  of  l^d.  in  the  pound,  and  no  loans  to 
pay  off.  But  some  will  say, — Do  not  the  Boards  give  a  better  article  for 
the  money  ? — *.  e.,  a  better  education  ?  Not  so :  the  Government  pay- 
ments 'by  results'  being  witness.  Alike  in  London  and  in. Brighton 
the  result  of  the  Government  examinations  is  that  the  children  in  volun- 
tary schools  cam  larger  grants  than  those  in  the  Board  schools.  In  the 
Brighton  schools,  the  Government  grant  earned  in  the  voluntary  schools 
is  14«.  lid.  per  child,  as  against  99.  6}(2.  per  child  in  the  Board  schools : 
an  excess  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  voluntary  schools.  Taking  all 
England  into  account,  the  following  is  the  average  result  for  1873-4 : — 

Grant  per  Scholar  in  Average  AUendance. 

9.  d. 

Chtifch  of  E^fliind  lehAols 12    4 

Briiith,  Wesleran,  .&«.,  ichutils 13    8 

Roninn  Cnlholie  ichuob ]3    4) 

Boaid  ftohuolt. 10  lOj 

Salaries  of  TeacJiers.  ] 


Here  we  must  remember  (1)  that  in  the  Church  average  we  include 
the  vast  number  of  small  rural  schools  where  salaries  are  low,  and  that 
there  arc  tery  few  Board  schools  of  this  class;  and  (2)  Ihat  the  value  of 
the  ^  house  rent  free*  is  not  thrown  into  the  *  gross  stipend.'  Since 
therefore  we  find  so  many  more  Church  teachers  housed  than  is  the  case 
with  the  Board  schoolniaster:^  '^  i^  clear  that  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  tiieir  emolument.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  managers  of 
Church  schools  do  not  make  their  savings  hy  stinting  teachers*  stipends. 
It  would  bo  strange  indeed  if  tliey  did,  seeing  that  the  standard  of  pro- 
ficiLnvy  is  what  we  have  seen.  The  saving  must  be  somewhere  else — 
not  in  any  thing  connected  with  efficiency,  not  even  in  i*cspcct  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education.     For  here  we  find : — 


PuMa  in  Extra 

8ubjecu. 

•tieudauca 

Chorrh  ("rlioolii 

58  838 

1,117.401 
1%,3U3 

Board  BcliuoU 

Now  if  the  same  proportion  of  passes  had  been  attained  in  the  Board 
schools,  there  would  have  been  about  7,100  instead  of  8,602.    The  ex- 


Certificated  Matterr— Gron  ttipend,  Church  inhool £Wl    3  10 

Bo  ltd  •cluK.U 1 13  J8    4 

Number  provided  with  Uouie  rent  free  (nut  of  5,037).  Church 3,67<l 

'*  *-  (out  of  t$7«).  Boiird 144 
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tra  expensivencss,  therefore,,  of  the  Board  schools  can  not  be  accounted 
for  cither  on  the  score  of  efficiency  or  of  paying  their  teachers  more 
highly.  The  natural  inference  is,  that — to  say  the  least — ^a  good  deal  of 
it  must  arise  from  the  cost  of  management,  and  a  good  deal  more,  also, 
from  the  very  different  iort  of  management  you  get  when  nunagers  are 
spending  money  which  in  good  part  is  their  own,  and  when  they  are 
drawing  it  wholesale  from  the  pockets  of  rate-payers. 

Yet  for  all  this — and  we  may  say  ths  mare  for  all  this — the  compe- 
tition of  the  Toluntary  schools  with  those  of  the  Board  is  becoming 
harder  and  harder.  It  is  only  natural  that  people  nhould  object  to  carry 
double;  on  the  one  hand  to  pay  heavy  rates,  on  the  other  to  pay  increas- 
ing subscriptions.  It  was  bad  enough  in  our  great  Napoleonic  war  to 
have  to  subsidize  the  armies  of  Europe.  English  tax-payers  would  have 
shown  a  still  greater  impatience  of  taxation,  if  they  had  bad  to  keep 
Napoleon's  armies  on  foot  as  well  for  the  unprofitable  amusement  of 
protracting  the  conflict  they  were  paying  for  on  the  other  side  too.  Yet 
something  of  this  kind  is  what  wo  are  having  to  do.  And  we  have  the 
added  vexation  of  feeling, — 1.  That  no  such  thing  was  intended  by  the 
framcrs  of  the  Bill,  but  that  it  has  been  foisted  in  by  the  'cuteness  of  a 
faction  momentarily  in  the  ascendant.  2.  Tliat  the  country  in  no  way 
desires  the  suppression  of  religious  teaching,  which  the  triumph  of  the 
rate-schools  will  insure.  8.  That  should  our  Church  schools  succumb,  it 
will  be  just  fur  want  of  a  little  more  doggedncss  at  the  last,  inasmuch  as 
the  cost  of  the  rate-schools  must  ere  long  dif^ust  the  public  at  large,  and 
the  voluntary  schools  once  more  receive  their  meed  of  appreciation. 

[But  it  is  high  time  that  public  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  voluntary  system,  not  only  to  save  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  them,  but  to  keep  out  the  expensive  rate  supported  schools.] 
The  rntc-payers  must  be  taught  that  et)ery  voluntary  school  kept  on  foot 
is  so  much  sated  to  the  rates.  They  will  be  taught  it  soon  enough  by  the 
visits  of  the  rate  collector,  if  we  give  up  our  schools.  But  we  want  to 
save  our  schools,  and  therefore  we  would  teach  tlie  public,  h^ore  they 
learn  by  actual  experience,  that  it  would  pay  them  far  better  to  give  our 
schools  a  handsome  subsidy  to  keep  them  going  rather  than  let  them  fall 
away  into  the  custody  of  their  Boards.  Look  at  Brighton,  where  every 
Board  school  scholar  costs  rate-payers  \l.  ]2«.  4<Z.  Suppose  all  the 
Church  schools  crushed.  All  that  the  rate-payers  would  gain  would  be 
the  pleasure  of  paying  so  many  more  multiples  of  \l,  12«.  4<2.  And 
what  for?  In  the  interest  of  conscience?  Why,  as  it  is,  no  child  can 
be  taught  any  thing  against  the  parents*  wish  in  the  Churchiest  of 
Church  schools.  Or  is  ic  that  the  children  may  be  better  taught?  Not 
so,  for  in  this  the  Church  schools  beat  the  Board  schools. 

What  then  is  our  counsel  to  our  fellow  Churchmen  ?  Our  counsel  is — 
hold  on  to  the  last ;  for  certainly  the  time  for  relief  can  not  be  delayed 
much  longer,  and  any  failure  on  our  own  part  now  may  be  irretrievable. 
Out  of  408  parishes  in  England  with  School  boards  there  were  249  whose 
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rates  were  ftboTe  8<?.,  and  no  fewer  than  89  above  6d.  in  the  poand.  At 
Staplehurst  and  Queensborough  they  reached  16(2.,  at  Chesterfield  lOdL 
It  is  not  likely  that  so  costly  a  system  can  long  endure.  So  far  as  things 
have  gone  at  present,  wc  find  that  up  to  April,  1875,  Church  schools,  to 
the  number  of  187,  having  accommodation  for  80,900  children,  had  been 
transferred  to  Boards.  We  hope  that  the  mischief  may  be  arrested ;  for 
let  our  friends  consider  what  all  this  means.  The  barest  money  value  of 
the  property  thus  surrendered  can  not  bo  under  170,0OOZ.,  without  count- 
ing the  teachers'  residences.  Of  course,  every  school  turrendtred  by  the 
Church  is  so  much  capital,  not  merely  sacrificed,  but  made  over  to  the 
other  side  to  be  used  against  us.  It  is  like  losing  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  it  counts  two  on  a  division.  Therefore,  in  any  case  where 
managers  are  ahtolutely  unable  to  hold  out,  they  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  part  with  their  freehold,  but  only  to  let  their  premises  to  the 
Board ;  and  that  for  as  short  a  term  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit  of  recov- 
ery when  better  times  arrive.  It  should  also  be  retained  by  the  man- 
agers for  use  on  Sundays  and  other  times  in  the  week,  when  not  actually 
occupied  by  the  Board.  But  the  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
Those  country  clergy,  who  really  attend  to  their  schools,  have  little  no- 
tion how  large  a  service  they  are  rendering,  not  only  to  individual  chiU 
dren,  but  to  their  Church  and  country.  We  write  from  a  long  observa- 
tion, and  time  has  shown  abundantly  how  it  is  the  abler  and  more 
enterprising  of  the  rural  population  who  leave  their  native  parishes,  and 
are  probably  seen  no  more  by  their  parish  priest  But  such  lads  carry 
with  them  into  the  towm  the  lessons  of  their  boyhood,  and  are  the  salt 
of  life  in  many  an  unsuspected  quarter. 

Gladly  would  we  have  said  much  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  of 
the  infinitely  greater  humanizing  efiBcacy  of  schools  which  enlist  the  care 
and  sympathy  of  educated  men  and  women,  as  our  Church  schools  do, 
as  compared  with  the  mechanical  agency  of  the  rate  supported  school, 
where  master  and  scholars  are  led  to  mechanical  routine  and  that  alone. 
The  three  R*8,  with  all  the  extra  subjects  in  the  world,  are,  after  all,  but 
the  materials  of  education.  It  is  the  mingling  of  class  with  class,  the 
mutual  good  understanding  between  high  and  low,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions (at  least)  are  laid  in  our  parish  schools,  that  is  a  truer  and  more 
valuable  education  than  all  the  book  learning  that  can  be  attained.  The 
rate  system  sweeps  this  away,  and  on  this  ground  alone  it  deserves  a 
patriot's  reprobation.  It  is  the  separation  of  classes,  which  is  the  great 
danger  of  our  modem  civilization.  The  danger  must  be  encountered^ 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  though  it  can  not  be  avoided,  it 
may  be  overcome.  It  is  the  Church's  office  to  save  civilization  from  this 
as  well  as  its  other  dangers.  One  great  engine  is  education.  By  infus- 
ing the  spirit  of  human  interest  and  human  kindness  into  our  primary 
education,  we  may  at  least  pave  the  way  for  a  tolerable  mutual  under- 
standing between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  as  those  children  grow  up 
who  now  are  our  scholars  in  our  elementary  schools. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD-1876. 

By  Sir  CuAMt>ma  Rbbd, 
OwinDta  of  the  Seliool  Boaid. 


Sir  Chables  Rbed,  in  his  Address*  before  the  Social  Science  CongreM 
at  Brighton,  1875,  developes  the  working  of  the  Nation's  EduwtumaH 
Bipmiment^  for  the  District  of  London,  for  which  the  Act  of  1870^ 
known  as  Mr.  Forster*a  Act,  makes  special  provision. 

OBGAKIZATIOK  OF  THB  BOARD. 

With  respect  to  the  metropolis,  there  was  so  wide  spread  a  sense  of 
urgent  need  that  the  School  Board  for  London  was  called  injto  existence 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  ordered  to  commence  forthwith.  '  Enthu- 
siastic* the  Board  has  been  called ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  high  enthusi- 
asm could  have  called  and  chained  them  to  such  a  work,  and  these 
'  enthusiasts '  were  persons  whose  wide  practical  experience  enabled  them 
to  weigh  the  difiQculties  and  exigencies  of  the  past,  perhaps  better  than 
their  critics.  Even  these  will  admit  that,  while  many  towns  have  dealt 
only  partially  with  the  powers  of  the  Act,  London  has  been  required  to 
apply  and  develop  all  its  provisions  simultaneously,  so  that,  as  it  has 
furnished  an  example  to  the  country  at  lai^,  it  will  doubtless  supply 
many  of  the  data  on  which  future  legislation  will  be  based.  Of  necessity 
much  time  was  spent  in  the  outset  in  the  discussion  and  adjustment  of 
general  principles.  This  was  of  advantage  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  Board,  but  because  only  thus  could  the  public  mind  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  solidity  of  our  foundations.  Tet  the  Board  was  eminently  practi- 
cal It  declined  to  accept  wild  and  unsupported  theories  as  to  school 
provisions,  and  preferred,  with  great  labor,  to  take  its  own  census  and 
ascertahi  the  exact  deficiency  by  house  to  house  visitation. 

The  basis  of  calculation  was  as  follows : — The  population  of  London  in 
1871  was  8,265,005,  of  which  681,107  were  children,  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  thirteen.  Of  these  97,807  were  removed  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act  by  social  position,  and  9,101  were  inmates  of  Public  Institu- 
tions. This  left  574,699  children  for  whom  school  places  were  needed. 
After  giving  credit  for  850,920  school  places  in  voluntary  schools  existing 
or  *  projected,'  the  Board  proposed  to  keep  well  within  the  margin  by 
building  for  100,600,  allowing  21.48  per  cent  for  all  causes  of  absence. 
But  these  figures  have  of  necessity  been  modified  during  the  years  which 
has  elapsed  since  1871;  for  while,  oo  the  one  side,  munj  'condemned*' 

*  .^  Jiidm*  h^9M  tk0  Sceiai  SeUmtt  (Sngmt  at  A^fftlM..   1875. 
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schools  have  been  brought  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency  bj  the  influence  of 
the  Board,  it  has  resulted,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  partly  through  the 
failure  in  *  projected  *  supply  in  denominational  schools,  and  partly  by 
the  annual  increase  of  population  of  school  age,  an  addition  of  upward 
of  50,000  school  places  has  been  involved,  requiring,  at  least,  fifty  addi- 
tional schools. 

School  Sites. 

The  London  Board  had  to  determine  not  only  the  number  of  places 
wanted,  but  the  exact  locality  in  which  the  need  existed,  the  metropolis 
having  been  set  out  into  459  blocks.  In  the  selection  of  sites  the  Board 
was  guided  by  considerations  (1)  of  the  convenience  of  parents;  (2) of 
the  relative  distance  from  existing  efficient  schools ;  and  (8)  of  the  cost 
—always  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Act  that  the  accommoda- 
tions required  for  each  district  should  be  sufficient,  efficient,  and  suitable. 
It  was  not  till  eighteen  months  had  passed  that  the  first  school  was 
ready,  and  at  the  present  time,  though  102*  new  schools  are  opened, 
thirty-three  are  still  in  course  of  building,  and  others  are  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided. Adding  schools  transferred  to  the  Board,  we  have  control,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  199  school-houses  in  486  departments,  containing 

112,901  childrea 

School  Buildings  and  FiUing. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  work  at  present  is  carried  on  at 
great  disadvantage  in  ill-built,  badly  drained,  and  imperfectly  ventilated 
rooms,  where,  as  the  conditions  of  physical  health  are  unfulfilled,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  large  mental  results.  A  school  should  be  a  nursery  of 
health  as  well  as  intelligence.  The  old  Lancasterian  school  was,  as  many 
of  us  remember,  square,  forbidding,  and  grim.  The  scholars  sat  at  long 
desks  in  close  ranks ;  the  teaching  was  simultaneous,  the  confusion  great; 
of  individual  attention  there  was  none  save  what  was  supplied  by  the 
touch  of  hazel  fishing-rods  long  enough  to  reach  the  hindcrmost  row.  It 
was  in  1840  that  the  committee  of  Council  issued  plans  of  schools  upon 
which  most  of  our  modern  buildings  have  been  constructed ;  but  the 
rooms  were  still  long  and  narrow,  with  unsatisfactory  cross-lights,  and 
one  side  divided  off  by  thin  curtains  for  class  purposes.  The  plans 
adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London  may  be  thus  described.  Where 
land  has  been  exceptionally  dear — and  where  in  London  is  it  not  so  ? — 
buildings  of  three  or  four  stories  have  been  essential,  with,  in  some  cases, 
play-grounds  on  the  roof  or  under  arches,  but  in  every  instance  some 
provision  for  the  recreation  and  drill  of  the  children.  The  schools  are 
graded,  except  the  Infant  Department,  each  department  having  a  floor  to 
itself.  The  rooms,  as  a  rule,  are  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and  fitted  with 
dual  desks,  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can  approach  and  sit  down  be- 
side each  child.  Sufficient  class  room  is  attached  to  each  school,  so  that 
half  the  children  are  in  the  main  apartment  and  half  in  the  detached 
classes.  The  class  rooms,  twenty  feet  square,  give  accommodation  at 
these  double  desks  for  forty  children.    Every  scholar  has  light  admitted 
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from  tho  left^  so  that  no  shadow  (alls  from  the  hand  ia  writing  and  no 
glare  dazzles  the  eye.  Bj  Ozed  partitions  with  doors,  now  considered 
miperior  to  sliding  ones,  the  class  rooms  can  be  subdivided  at  pleasure. 
Two  schools  are  built  upon  the  German  model,  one  containing  eight  class 
rooms  on  first  and  second  floors  to  seat  sixty  pupils  each,  grouped  round 
a  large  Assembly  Hall ;  the  In&nt  School  divided  into  two  rooms,  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  and  gives  a  space  for  576  children.  It  is  bclieyed 
that  by  degrees  this  arrangement  will  largely  obtain — a  separate  room 
for  every  class,  and  an  Assembly  Hall  capable  of  receiving  at  least  two 
departments  of  the  whole  school.  The  best  Middle  Class  Schools  are 
now  built  upon  this  model  at  a  cost  little,  if  at  all,  augmented.  Those 
who  have  inspected  the  best  schools  in  Europe  and  America  will  certainly 
join  in  the  growing  demand  for  more  class  room  and  superior  apparatus. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  latter  is  the  desk.  In  Sweden  and  Amer- 
ica, where  wood  is  cheap,  single  desks  of  beech  or  pine  are  provided. 
The  London  children  sit  two  and  two  at  desks  forty  inches  long,  placed 
five  deep,  with  gangways  sixteen  inches  wide.  The  incline  is  slight, 
and  both  feet  and  back  are  well  supported.  These  desks  take  the  books 
for  reading,  the  slate  and  copy-books  for  writing,  and  form  a  stand  for 
music,  while  space  is  provided  underneath  for  books  not  in  use.  These 
details  are  of  more  importance  than  some  imagine,  for  upon  the  comfort 
of  the  child  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  his  works.  It  is 
well  that  the  old  long  length  forms,  without  backs  or  footboards,  haye 
given  place  to  seats  from  which  the  pupil  can  rise  on  a  signal,  or  at 
which  the  teacher  can  join  him  at  any  moment 

Great  pains  have  be«n  taken  to  secure  ample  scope  for  the  infants,  so 
that  they  can  march  about  and  sit  without  restraint  To  each  child  are 
given  eight  feet  of  floor  space,  and  a  sloping  gallery  is  provided  with  fall 
top  light,  and  furnished  with  backed  seats,  five  deep.  The  cruelty  of 
keeping  a  crowd  of  little  ones  feverish  and  undisciplined  has  been  at 
length  discovered.  A  great  point  is  made  of  adequate  office  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  with  filtered  drinking  water,  and  ample  provision  for 
hanging  caps  and  bonnets  outside  the  school-room.  Each  school  has  its 
rooms  for  drawing,  its  work  and  cutting-out  room  for  girls,  and  a  retiring 
room  for  the  teacher  fitted  up  with  a  library  for  reference. 

School  AUendance. 

Compulsion  is  an  ugly  word  end  has  been  used  far  too  fireely  in  the 
ear  of  the  poor,  though  in  reality  it  is  no  new  thing  amongst  us.  Before 
Parliament  admitted  the  principle,  compulsion  existed  as  a  fact  We 
had  it  in  the  work-house,  the  industrial  school,  and  training  ship,  even 
in  the  half-time  system ;  and  while  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Cowper  Temple, 
Lord  Robert  Montagu,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  were  declaring  that,  if 
desirable,  it  was  impracticable,  wo  had  yirtually  adopted  it  A  noble 
President  of  this  Congress,  when  addressing  it  in  1864,  said  :  *  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  among  ourselves  such  a  law  would  be  simply  inoperative,  that 
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it  would  not  And  coald  not  be  enforced^'  and  Mr.  Bellairs,  an  experienced 
inspector  counseled  in  these  words :  ^  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  l^is- 
lative  enactment  ought  to  be  passed  which  would  subject  to  imprison- 
ment any  parent  who  did  not  send  his  child  to  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  religious  bodies  might  be  trusted  to  erect  and  support 
schools  sufficient  to  enable  the  executive  to  enforce  an  enactment  of  that 
kind.  My  impression  is  that  such  an  Act  as  that,  if  passed  and  attempted 
to  be  carried  out,  would  produce  a  national  commotion  not  much  less 
dangerous  than  that  which  attended  a  poll  tax/  Further  than  this,  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Midland  counties  declared,  that '  if  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  should  become  the  law,  he  would  refuse  to 
administer  it' 

When  Mr.  Forster  laid  down  the  principle  that  every  child  in  the 
idngdom  mu$t  be  instructed,  everybody  saw  that  that  meant  compulsion, 
by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called ;  but  now  we  may  consider  the 
whole  point  conceded,  when  we  find  the  Home  Secretary  using  the  fol- 
lowing language: — ^^The  State  at  present  says,  We  give  you  time  to 
show  whether  you  yourselves  will  send  your  children  to  school  where 
there  is  no  School  Board,  and  how  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  depend  upon  it,  the  State  will  before  long  again  interfere, 
and  see  that  the  children  are  brought  to  school ;  and  is  this  not  plain  rea- 
soning? You  do  not  allow  a  parent  to  let  his  children  go  into  the  street 
without  clothes  for  the  sake  of  decency.  Tou  will  not  allow  a  parent  to 
let  his  children,  if  he  can  afford  it,  go  into  the  street  without  food  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  ;  and  what  right  has  a  man  to  let  his  children  go 
into  the  streets  without  education,  and  become  a  prey  to  all  the  criminals 
who  are  about  him?  ....  You  can  not,  in  any  reason,  suppose  that  a 
man  who  has  the  power  of  sending  his  child  to  school  has  a  right  to  neg- 
lect to  teach  him  anymore  than  he  has  to  feed  or  clothe  him.  If  he  does 
not  do  it,  he  must  be  made  to  do  it' 

By-Laufs. 

At  the  outset,  the  Board  had  to  face  the  great  political  and  social  ques- 
tion— What  is  to  be  done  with  the  mass  of  juvenile  vice  and  crime  fester- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  and  how  may  its  purification  and  elevation  he 
accomplished  ?  It  was  open  to  the  Board  to  avoid  or  to  delay  action, 
but  it  resolved  on  an  instant  assault  on  the  common  foe. 

The  by-laws  agreed  to  bo  put  in  force  were  these : — 

1.  That  all  children  (unless  exempted)  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen  should  attend  some  school  selected  by  the  parent,  if  efficient, 
and  within  a  mile  of  its  home. 

2.  That  in  case  of  need,  fees  should  be  paid  or  remitted  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  six  months. 

8.  That  the  by-laws  should  be  carried  out  by  visitors,  under  the  di- 
rection  of  local  committees. 
The  object  of  the  Board  has  been  to  make  known  their  by-laws 
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widely  as  possible,  to  employ  their  visitors  to  explain  and  to  persuade 
rather  than  enforce,  and  to  e:riiaust  all  such  influences  before  coercion  is 
resorted  to.  Poor  parents  are  invited  to  meet  the  local  committees^  that 
go  patiently  into  the  case  and  offer  counsel ;  and  the  magistrate  is  ap- 
pealed to  only  in  cases  of  willful  neglect  or  stubborn  refusal  Now  what 
are  the  results  ? 

The  Education  Department  reports  an  increase  of  school  attendance 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1,225,764  in  1870,  to  1,727,449  in  1874. 

In  this  remarkable  advance  London  bore  its  part  This  great  *  census 
center,'  now  called  *  Greater  London,'  covers  in  its  police  district  098 
square  miles,  and  contains  4,200,000  people,  the  School  Board  district 
embracing  only  8,400,000. 

Mr.  Bartley  rendered  good  service  five  years  ago  by  applying  a  micro- 
scopical examination  to  a  single  square  mile  in  the  east  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  found  25,000  children  of  school  ago  totally  ignorant  and  unable 
to  go  to  school,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  This,  of  course,  was  in  a 
densely  populated  district,  but  it  gives  some  notion  of  the  widespread 
deficiency.  The  result  of  the  School  Board  action  has  been  to  add  over 
60,000  children  now  in  attendance  at  Board  schools,  and  about  45,000  to 
the  denominational  schools.  Most  of  these  additions  have  been  due  to 
the  requests  of  the  visitors ;  some  are  the  results  of  an  appeal  to  the 
magistrates ;  while  in  the  five  years  only  490  children  have  been  paid 
(br  at  denominational  schools,  and  626  by  remission  of  fees  in  Board 
schools. 

Thus,  mainly  by  indirect  means,  over  100,000  children,  who  so  short 
time  ago  were  receiving  no  education,  are  at  the  present  moment  in 
efficient  schools.  I  say  indirect  means,  because,  though  coercion  has 
done  something,  far  more  has  been  effected  by  kindly  advice,  and,  when 
needful,  by  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings.  By  the  union  of  these 
influences  our  visitors  have  already  filled  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
places  provided  in  the  newly  built  schools  of  the  metropolis.  Two  classes 
of  schools  have  to  a  great  extent  been  absorbed  by  the  action  of  the 
Board,  viz.,  the  ragged  schools  and  the  inferior  dame  or  private  adven- 
ture schools.  The  former  have  done  a  noble  work,  acting  as  pioneers  in 
a  mission  which  was  perhaps  philanthropic  and  religious  rather  than 
educational ;  masses  of  neglected  children  have  been  gathered  in  from 
the  streets,  humanely  fed  and  clothed,  and  taught  with  praiseworthy 
seal,  though  under  conditions,  in  many  respects,  disadvantageous.  The 
rooms  were  small  and  dingy,  tlie  teachers  altogether  untrained,  the  chil- 
dren overcrowded,  and  seven-eighths  of  them  below  the  second  standard. 
As  to  the  dame  schools,  they  have  been  unable  to  stand  the  competition 
established  by  efficient  elementary  schools.  Many  indeed  still  exist,  and 
deserve* to  do  so,  because  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  or  because  they  have  become  schools  of  a  lower 
secondary  grade,  charging  a  fee  above  nine-pence,  and  receiving  children 
whose  parents  have  unreasonably  dreaded  the  exposure  of  the  larger 
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schoolfl.  Bat  it  is  also  true  that  some  surrire  as  a  doubtful  refuge  for 
children  whose  parents  find  it'  convenient  to  ignore  regularity  of  attend- 
ance,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  fee  in  order  that  they  may 
be  asked  no  questions.  These  are  the  people  who  resent  interference 
and  talk  of  School  Board  tyranny.  The  most  serious  evil  is  that  these 
latter  schools  are  upon  the  increase.  They  are  not  liable  to  inspection,  and 
as  our  by-laws  come  to  be  more  stringently  enforced,  there  are  no  doubt 
many  facilities  for  evading  the  law.  The  Board  has  conducted  its  own 
inspection  into  the  state  of  these  schools,  and  reported  the  result  to  the 
Education  Department,  urging  a  periodical  revision  of  the  list  of  schools 
at  intervals  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  its  publication  as  an  authoritative 
guide  to  parents  and  magistrates.  This  inquiry  the  Government  has 
ordered  to  be  made,  and  action  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

AhaenieeisTTL 

Defective  attendance  is  our  weak  point  It  affects  Board  schools  and 
denominational  schools  alike.  Hitherto  punctuality  has  not  been  regard- 
ed as  a  moral  duty,  and  both  teachers  and  managers  have  to  thank 
themselves  for  the  result  which  they  join  to  deplore.  With  some  chil- 
dren the  irregularity  is  habitual ;  they  cam  more  money  than  will  pay 
the  fine,  and  if  they  can  tie  a  thread,  head  a  pin,  or  paste  a  matchbox,  | 

they  are  kept  away.  Others  are  incorrigible  truants,  and  some  invaria- 
bly late,  and  the  reason  is  that  parents  and  public  alike  need  education  j 
on  this  point  Last  year  out  of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  children 
at  school  one  million  were  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  these  only 
half  had  made  the  required  attendances ;  of  the  remainder  only  two- 
thirds  had  attended  sufiQciently  often  to  earn  the  grant,  and  only  64  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  could  be  presented  for  examination. 

Of  all  the  pleas  put  forward  by  parents,  the  most  common  is  that  of 
poverty.  That  a  woeful  amount  of  real  destitution  exists  is  painfully  ap- 
parent ;  it  is  mainly  due — 

1.  To  intemperance  and  improvidence,  leading  to  the  grossest  neglect 
of  the  young. 

2.  To  sickness  prostrating  the  bread  winner  or  care  taker  of  the  family. 
8.  To  widowhood,  compelling  the  mother  to  leave  home  in  order  to 

support  her  children  ;  or 

4.  To  loss  of  work,  involving  deli,  and  often  leading  to  the  surrender 
of  tools  and  clothes  to  the  pawnbroker. 

It  is  clear  that  all  these  conditions  are  productive  of  distress*  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  demand  diffei-cnt  treatment  Careful  discrim- 
ination has  to  be  made  between  the  unfortunate  and  the  vicious ;  between 
the  confirmed  drunkard  who  earns  good  wages,  but  carries  little  home, 
and  the  striving  yet  starving  operative  in  need  of  temporary  help, 

Thure  is  a  border  ground  between  independence  and  pauperism,  and 
upon  it  dwell  thousands  of  parents.    Their  earnings  are  small  and  pre-    - 
carious,  their  housing  is  dear  at  any  price,  their  dwellings  are  demolished 
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over  their  heads,  and  they  are  driTen  from  place  to  place— miBerably 
poor,  no  doubt,  but  not  paupers  for  all  that  Some  coldly  say  these 
ought  to  be  in  the  work-house.  Let  us  take  care  we  do  not  drive  them 
there ;  there  is  no  factory  so  sure  to  turn  out  its  fabric  as  the  English 
work-house  is  to  produce  paupers.  Drive  in  your  indigent  but  honest 
poor,  and  you  cruHh  their  spirits  and  deprive  them  of  self-respect ;  thus 
degraded,  they  remain  fixed  upon  you  as  a  permanent  burden.  Eliza* 
betirs  law  was  to  *  bring  up  the  children  to  Ubor  and  work,  so  that  they 
may  not  become  idle  rogues ;'  but  once  force  them  to  enter  the  *  house,' 
and  the  cbaoces  are  they  will  never  rise  to  a  higher  level.  Nor  are  we 
free  from  the  charge  of  avarice  and  insatiate  competition,  beating  down 
prices  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor ;  this  is  a  fertile  cause  of  the 
sheer  inability  so  often  Justly  pleaded,  and,  were  the  tale  but  fairly  told, 
it  would  read  more  sadly  than  the  pathetic  lament  of  Thomas  Hood. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  meet  the  case.  The  Act  of 
1878  provided  for  the  child  of  the  outdoor  pauper,  but  material  help  is 
wanted  for  children  who  can  not  attend  school  for  lack  of  clothing. 
Four  years  ago  I  proposed  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  children's 
education  aid  fund,  and  this  I  hope  yet  to  see  on  foot  The  experiment 
has  already  been  tried,  upon  a  small  scale,  in  Manchester  i^nd  Reading; 
and  of  the  latter  town  it  is  said  that  no  parent  can  now  plead  before  the 
magistrates  inability  on  this  score.  Miss  Carpenter,  supported  by  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  warmly  recommends  day  industrial  feeding  schools, 
and  these  are  likely  to  be  received  with  frvor  by  the  public.  More  re- 
cently, however,  a  noble  gift  has  been  made  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  a  member  of  our  Board,  of  £1,000  a  year, 
for  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  children  not  able  to  go  to 
school.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  that  an  association  possessing  an 
organized  staiT,  will,  with  a  feeling  of  respectful  pity  for  the  deserving 
poor,  investigate  each  case  and  discriminate  between  real  and  simulated 
need. 

But  there  are  excuses  and  excuses,  and  in  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  Board  has  to  proceed  to  extremities,  it  has  to  tread  a  thorny  path. 
Non-attendance  at  school  is  a  new  crime  in  the  land,  and  even  magistrates 
are  not  yet  accustomed  to  it  Frivolous  pretenses  are  set  up  for  detain- 
ing children,  such  as  *  minding  the  baby,*  which  sounds  plausible  enough 
until  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no  baby,  except,  perhaps,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbor's  house,  for  the  nursing  of  which  the  education  of  a 
poor  girl,  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  is  bartered  away  for  a  few  pence. 
Minding  the  baby,  even  if  it  be  the  baby  of  the  family,  means  too  often 
for  the  child-nurse  a  crooked  spine  or  contracted  chest,  and  something 
equally  bad  for  the  victim  of  its  care.  Or  it  is  said  *  I  shan't  send  my 
children  to  schools  for  beggars'  brats,'  or  '  my  children  can*t  go  with 
those  low  girls.'  It  is  not  strange  that  decent  and  loving  mothers  should 
have  their  scruples,  but  these  asually  vanish  upon  a  visit  to  the  school- 
room, where  dirt  has  no  place,  and  habits  of  order  beget  obedience. 
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Board  schoolai  unlike  denomiiuilioittl  schodtei  are  open  to  all  ooinerB»  and 
no  chfld  can  be  refaaed  becaoae  of  grade  or  aodal  inferiority.  Some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Tolontary  schools  in  London 
reoeiTtng  a  grant  should  be  required  to  allot  a  proportion  of  their  Tacant 
places  as  free  seats  for  children  for  the  indigent  class,  the  reply  waS| 
^  Such  an  invasion  would  ruin  the  schools.'  Yet  these  outcasts  must 
somehow  be  instructed,  and  the  right  of  place  is  certainly  with  ^em« 
The  eyidence  is  complete,  that  the  introduction  of  this  class  has  not  dis> 
turbed  the  good  manners  or  morals  of  the  school,  while  it  has  tended  to 
the  elevation  of  the  children  so  admitted. 

One  thing  is  certain;  ^reservoir'  sdiools  there  may  be;  mixed  and 
night  schools  for  badiiward  children,  schools  for  half-timers,  and  day  in- 
dustrial schools,  combining  education  and  labor,  may  be  necessary ;  but 
the  School  Board  system  does  not  admit  of  the  separation  of  classes,  and  | 

I  trust  never  may.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  teachers  and  Boards  uni- 
Teraally  demand  enlbrced  attendance.  In  his  report  of  1868,  Mr.  Mat* 
thew  Arnold  declared  that  irregular  attendance  and  premature  leaving 
were  the  causes  of  the  badness  of  schools ;  and  in  this  present  year  ho 
has  given  counsel  in  emphatic  language  to  the  School  Boards — 'Let 
nothing  induce  them  to  shrink  from  the  general  enforcement  of  school 
attendance,  even  if  seeming  hardship  be  sometimes  the  result' 

Mr.  Forster  recently  admiitted  that  his  Government  was  advised  to 
omit  London  from  the  operation  of  the  El^nentary  Education  Act,  he* 
cause  of  the  enormous  diffietdty  of  securing  attendance ;  and  now  his 
successor  in  office  eicpresses  to  Parliament  his  amasement  that  this  work 
has  been  achieved  with  so  htHe  irritation  and  with  so  few  complaints ; 
and  to  this  the  Home  Secretary  adds  the  weight  of  his  opinion.  Every 
thing  tends  to  show  that  before  long  we  shall  see  enforced  attendance  all 
over  the  country.  A  great  mistake  has  been  committed  in  framing  the 
Agricultural  Schools  Act,  whereby  it  is  ordered  that  children  shall 
go  to  school,  but  unfortunately  no  provision  is  inserted  for  putting  the 
oompulsoiy  powers  of  the  Act  in  force,  and  the  natural  result  follows 
that  children  do  not  go  to  school.  Nevertheless^  thore  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  and  each  day  brings  us  fresh  contributions,  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Mandiester  being  the  latest  and  most  emphatic 

INDUSTBIAL  8CH00UL 

*  The  nearest  way  to  Newgate,'  says  the  Ordinary  of  that  stronghold, 
*is  the  public  street'  Put  a  boy  there,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  his  vray 
sooner  or  later.  Now  multitudes  of  small  children  and  big  boys  are 
purposely  cast  upon  the  streets  by  their  parents,  who  bid  them  ^  find 
for  themselves,'  and  forbid  them  to  return  empty-handed.  They  are 
half  starving  and  grossly  ignorant,  yet  early  proficients  in  the  school  of 
▼ice.  The  public  belief  is  that  the  School  Board,  by  one  touch  of  its 
VFand,  can  dear  the  street  of  this  'Arab '  class.  When  the  rate  payers 
ask  why  so  much  of  energy  is  spent  in  securing  regular  attendance  at 
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school  when  thousands  do  not  go  at  all,  we  reply  that  we  can  not  inter- 
fere with  any  unless  they  are  of  school  age ;  that  we  must  not  touch  one 
unless  found  hegging;  and  that  none  may  be  captured  unless  in  com- 
pany with  reputed  thieves.  The  thousands  of  fusee-Tendors,  newspaper 
boys,  street  sweepers,  and  what  not,  if  within  age,  are  individually 
known,  and  their  school  attendance  closely  watched.  But,  beyond 
these,  we  have  a  crowd  of  half  famished,  half  naked  ehildren,  who  prowl 
about  alleys  and  railway  arches,  fruit  markets,  and  the  river  foreshorei 
and  the  difiQculty  of  pressing  them  into  school  is  almost  insuperable. 
They  are  no  man^s  children,  and  live  on  no  man*8  land ;  they  deny  their 
age,  give  false  addresses,  and  pass  over  the  boundary  so  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  School  Board  officers.  The  street-orderly  system  of  the 
Corporation  has  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
many  more  have  been  rescued  by  such  movements  as  those  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo and  the  Shoeblack  Brigade.  But  multitudes  escape  every  en- 
deavor to  reclaim  them,  and  these  are  ^ose  most  seen  by  the  public  and 
by  foreigners  who  frequent  our  city  and  wonder  at  our  neglect  It  is, 
therefore,  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  officers  of  the  Board  have 
dealt  with  3,986  cases,  of  which  2,042  have  been  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  380  on  board  five  certified  training  ships,  and  the  rest  to  homes 
and  refuges. 

That  the  action  of  the  School  Board  has  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
young  London  delinquents  is  proved  by  abundant  judicial  testimony. 
The  school  visitors  and  the  Industrial  School  offleers  work  in  concert ; 
each  juvenile  culprit  is  known,  constant  raids  are  made  upon  his  haunts, 
and  when  unearthed  it  does  not  arail  them  to  plead,  as  he  invariably 
does,  that  he  is  a  *  half-timer,'  or  *  orer  thirteen.'  Thus  1,954  little  Tag- 
abonds  have  been  tracked  to  their  dens,  ^stored  to  parents  from  whom 
they  had  escaped,  compelled  to  submit  to  control,  and  go  to  school ;  and 
in  every  such  case  a  iar  greater  result  has  been  secured  than  where  a 
boy  is  placed  in  a  reformatory  at  the  public  expense. 

Training  Skips, 

The  Board  has  felt  no  somple  as  to  the  expediency  of  training  the 
street  Arabs  for  seafaring  life.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  delight  in  it,  and  the 
nation  is  the  gainer.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  classed  able  seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  are  foreigners,  rarely  as  competent  as  Englishmen 
for  the  duties  of  seamenship,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  cTent  of 
war.  An  experienced  officer  says:  *The  training  and  sending  of  boys 
to  sea  at  an  early  age  would,  to  an  important  extent,  improve  the  tone 
and  character  of  merchant  seamen  generally  (a  large  proportion  of  whom 
can  neither  read  nor  writeX  snd  make  them  of  greater  ^ue  both  to  the 
shipping  interest  and  to  the  country.'  There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  lest 
boys  should  be  encouraged  too  readily  to  come  to  us  for  maintenance ; 
for  unnatural  parents  would  gUdly  sdse  the  opportunity  of  turning  them 
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upon  the  streets  in  order  that  they  might  he  sent  to  sea  at  the  pahlic  ex- 
pense. This  difficult jT  has  to  be  keenly  guarded  against;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  checks  are  sufficiently  stringent  to  prevent  the  abuse 
which  would  lead  to  the  absorption  by  the  crafty  of  a  *  provision  in- 

tended  for  the  needy.' 

(^Uld  EmigraUon, 

Upon  this  subject  our  experience  is  as  yet  limited ;  a  score  of  boys 
have  been  sent  out  to  Canada  by  their  own  desire  and  with  the  consent 
of  their  nearest  relatives.  They  have  all  gone  under  the  care  of  the 
managers  of  the  Boys*  Home ;  farmers  have  received  them  into  their 
families,  and  no  question  as  to  their  well-being  has  been  raised.  But,  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Doyle's  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  *  Pau- 
per Emigrants,*  1875,  it  is  well  that  the  public  mind  should  be  set  at  rest 
as  to  the  prospects  of  British  children  sent  out  to  the  colonies.  It  may 
be  permitted  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  the  an- 
swers offered  to  Mr.  Doyle  are  as  satis&ctory  as  they  are  truthful ;  and, 
further,  I  think  that  gentleman  himself  is  the  best  witness  to  the  excel- 
lent nature  of  the  efforts  carried  on  by  the  benevolent  ladies  who  man- 
age the  Canadian  homes,  inasmuch  as  he  admits  that '  the  liberal  and 
unostentatious  way  in  which  they  devote  the  rare  gifts  with  which  they 
are  endowed  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  very  onerous  duties  undertaken  by 
ihem  is  beyond  all  praise.* 

Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the 
pauper  class.  An  inmate  of  one  of  our  work-houses  recently  died  who 
had  gone  in  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  cost  the  union  £1,276  for  main- 
tenance, and  the  well  cared  for  condition  of  all  tends  to  longevity.  What 
we  want  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  class;  and  we  believe  that, 
judiciously  carried  out,  a  system  of  emigration  rids  the  country  of  a 
great  burden,  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  to  new  lands  children 
who,  under  altered  circumstances,  become  to  them  a  blessing  and  not  a 

curse. 

School  Fees  and  Free  Schools. 

We  come  now  to  deal  with  the  inquiry  how  far  compulsory  attendance 
can  be  carried  out  if  the  school  places  are  not  absolutely  free. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  still  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  London 
Board,  it  may  be  a  testimony  of  some  value  to  say  that  it  has  never  had 
a  free  school,  nor  even  a  free  place,  as  such,  in  any  of  its  schools.  There 
is  in  every  case  a  fee,  greater  or  less ;  the  average  fee  being  two-pence. 
In  five  years  1 17,000  children  have  been  brought  into  school,  and  yet  it 
will  be  remembered  that  only  in  1,116  cases  were  fees  paid  or  remitted. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  average  fee  is  low,  and  this  can  be  justified  only  by 
the  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  population ;  but  the  Board  is  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  raising  the  fees,  and  is  steadily  aiming  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  parents.  This  subject  is 
one  upon  which  diveiigent  opinions  exist ;  the  case  of  the  f^  school  is 
commonly  put  thus — that  each  parish  should  supply  education  free  of 
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charge  to  the  children  of  the  industrial  classes ;  and  it  is  argued  upon 
the  ground  of  right  that  a  national  system  of  education,  which  offers  to 
every  child  the  means  of  developmenti  should  not  be  left  to  charity  or 
accident,  or  the  will  of  the  parent,  but  be  regarded  as  his  alienable  right, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  assured  to  him.  It  is  the  clearest 
duty  of  Government  to  insist,  through  an  efficient  system  of  education, 
that  such  ignorance  shall  no  longer  continue ;  and  since  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  some  children  to  obtain  such  education  on  account  of  the 
cost,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  it  freely,  and,  if  free  for  one 
class,  it  roust  be  free  for  alL 

This  argument  of  right  has  been  indorsed  and  carried  further  by  Earl 
Russell,  its  late  convert,  who  is  content  with  nothing  less  than  that  the 
State  ^  should  take  care  of  every  one  of  its  children  till  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,*  and,  not  being  at  present  in  office,  sees  no  shadow  of  diffi- 
culty about  levying  an  additional  sixpence  on  income  for  the  purpose. 
His  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  how  the  House  of  Commons  treated 
the  proposal  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1862,  when  an  education  vote  was 
asked  for  818,4412.,  and  how,  under  the  Revised  Code,  an  unfortunate 
reduction  from  12$.  8<7.  to  Ss,  Qd.  per  scholar  was  the  resulL 

There  are  some  who  would  deny  tlie  right  of  a  child  to  have  free  edu* 
cation,  just  as  they  would  to  providing  it  with  boots  and  bread  and  but- 
ter free ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  parents'  duty  to  educate  the  mind, 
as  it  is  to  clothe  and  nourish  the  body,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  State 
to  see  that  the  child  does  not  suffer  through  the  inability  or  indifference 
of  the  parent  This  is  precisely  what  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
ums  at,  and  what  every  School  Board  is  charged  to  secure. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  arising  from  a  rea.sonable  scale  of 
fees  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  ground  that  (1)  it  is  just,  as  recognizing 
and  insisting  upon  the  parental  obligation ;  (2)  it  is  politic,  as  enlisting 
and  festering  the  parents'  interest  and  cooperation ;  (8)  it  is  fair,  as  com- 
pelling the  reluctant  parent  to  pay  what  the  willing  readily  contribute ; 
(4)  it  promotes  regularity  of  attendance,  the  parent  who  pays  looking 
well  aAer  his  purchase ;  while  (5)  it  cherishes  the  inestimable  virtues  of 
self-respect  and  self-reliance.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  teachers 
prefer  a  fee,  and  that  parents  prefer  to  contribute  something  even  out  of 
their  poverty.  Deficient  as  the  people  are  in  letters,  they  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  so  lacking  in  moral  sensibility  as  to  wish  that  their  neighbors 
should  bear  their  burdens  for  them. 

Earl  Russell  is  credited  with  having  said  in  1841 :  *  A  charge  as  large 
ms  is  in  all  cases  desirable ;  instruction  is  generally  valued  at  what  it 
costs.  It  is  really  better  that  the  very  poorest  should  pay  something,  in 
order  that  they  may  value  what  they  receive.'  Apart  from  the  greatly 
increased  cost  to  the  rate  payers  of  free  schools,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
from  view  that  the  abolition  of  fees  would  surely  result  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  voluntary  schools.  Now  it  was  the  distinct  determination  of  the 
Legislature  that,  in  so  far  as  these  were  efficient,  they  should  be  utilized 
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and  not  destroyed.  They  baye  within  the  last  ten  years  cost  their  8Qp<* 
porters  some  millions  of  money,  and  they  are  sustained  at  present  by 
251 ,000  subscribers,  with  an  annual  contribution  of  £61 6,000.  A  parallel 
is  furnished  by  the  complaints  that  were  made  thvty  years  ago  by  the 
Nonconformists  that  their  schools  were  being  borne  down  by  the  compe- 
tition of  schools  built  and  supported  by  Government  grants,  which  th^, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  were  unable  to  share ;  and  as  a  fact,  many  of 
their  schools  were  weakened  and  broken  up.  And  what  would  happen 
now  to  the  Denominational  Schools  ?  They  must  be  inetitably  swept 
out  of  the  field  by  Free  Schools,  and  the  rate  payers  would  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  vast  number  of  children  thus  thrown  upon  their  hands. 

woks;  is  TBfi  SCHOOL-BOOIC. 

There  are  three  primary  conditions  to  be  fulfilled :  (1)  the  body  needs 
care,  and  to  this  end  overcrowding  roust  be  avoided,  and  thorough  ven- 
tilation secured;  the  class-rooms  mu8t  be  sufficient,  the  desks  well 
adapted,  and  the  playground  ample ;  (2)  the  intellect  needs  development 
and  instruction  ;  and  (8)  the  moral  faculties  require  training.  Let  satis- 
factory results  be  forthcoming  in  these  particulars,  and  wo  have  a  sound- 
ly educated  people. 

Infant  D^paflmenL 

England  is  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  the  attention  paid  to  chfl- 
dren  in  infancy.  In  America,  Saxony,  and  Switzerland,  the  Infant 
School,  as  we  have  it,  is  scarcely  known ;  few  children  are  received 
under  six  years  of  age.  With  us  attendance  is  required  at  five,  and 
children  are  received  as  early  as  three,  and  of  the  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions on  the  English  register,  one  million  are  below  seven  years.  There 
are  those  who  question  the  advantage  of  teaching  children  of  such  ten- 
der age.  Were  the  object  simply  to  force  instruction,  to  make  precocious 
children,  and  hasten  the  period  of  liberation  for  labor,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  iar  otherwise  when  these  early  years  may  bo  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  imitation,  and  for 
imparting  habits  of  order  and  obedience.  It  was  Juvenal  who  said, 
*  When  the  seventh  year  is  gone  over  the  head  of  the  boy,  ere  he  has  re- 
newed his  first  teeth,  although  you  put  him  under  the  instruction  of  a 
thousand  most  venerable  masters,  from  that  time  he  remains  the  same ; 
the  blossom  is  set,  the  character  is  formed.* 

Nil  dicta  foBdom  Thoqua  hee  limioa  tangmt, 
Mucima  dttb«tar  puero  ravereotia. 

The  recognized  rule  is  that  of  every  10,000  pupils  1,200  ought  to  be 
above  thirteen.  Some  years  since  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiiir  quoted  the  actual 
number  of  senior  children  as  440  only,  and  every  year  it  sinks  to  a  lower 
point  With  this  (act  before  us  of  the  growing  tendency  to  withdraw 
children  from  school  at  an  eariy  age,  it  is  all  the  more  important  diligent- 
ly to  sow  in  the  early  spring.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  mere  infiints 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  attendance  of  elder  girls  who,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  mother,  ure  ftccttBtomed  to  take  care  of  the  family.  If  this  be  so, 
and  all  modem  experience  confirms  it,  who  can  oyerstate  the  value,  edu- 
cationally, of  these  earliest  years  ? 

Desirous  on  the  one  hand  not  to  diminish  the  family  resources,  and  on 
the  other  to  permit  no  injury  to  the  elder  children,  soon  to  escape  firom 
control,  the  Board  has  sought  to  solve  a  knotty  problem.  Day  nurseries, 
or  creches  (twenty -three  of  which  exist  in  London),  can  not  be  main* 
tained  out  of  the  rate  payer's  money ;  all,  therefore,  that  could  be  done 
was  to  encourage  the  bringing  of  babies  to  school,  allotting  to  them  a 
special  room,  and  fiting  it  with  cots  or  cribs.  Here  arc  always  to  be 
seen  weak  and  ill-nourished  little  ones,  drowsy,  restless,  or  ^ried  by  pain, 
who  are  quietly  lifted  from  the  gallery,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  kind 
pupil  teacher  to  be  amused  with  toys  and  pictures,  or  hushed  to  sleep. 
The  niigority,  however,  of  these  infants  are  strong  and  quick  enough  to 
be  the  subjects  of  appropriate  teaching.  Most  of  our  staff  have  had 
some  opportunity  in  the  various  training  colleges  of  studying  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  and  the  Board  has  appointed  a  special  instructor  to  im- 
part it  to  the  pupil  teachers.  For  details  of  the  system,  I  may  refer 
those  interested  in  the  matter  to  an  admirable  paper  read  before  the 
Congress  at  Glasgow  by  Miss  Manning,  remarking  only  that  the  aim  is 
not  to  develop  a  child's  nature  by  a  course  of  routine  lessons,  but  to  re- 
duce its  varied  faculties  by  pleasurable  and  intelligent  exercise.  Sand, 
clay,  chalk,  cardboard,  balls,  cubes,  bridges,  sticks,  and  perforators,  are 
all  at  hand ;  music,  singing,  and  marching,  fill  up  the  hours  of  a  morn- 
ing happy,  and  all  too  short 

Social  SkUus  and  Physical  Condition  of  many  Pupils, 

In  some  districts  the  children  are  cleanly,  regular,  and  orderly,  but  in 

other  and  densely  populated  parts  they  are  dirty,  habitually  truant,  and 

grossly  ignorant    The  following  picture  of  a  Battersea  boy  may  serve 

as  representative  of  a  considerable  class : — 

Trousers  that  barely  cover  with  their  rags  his  nakedness,  and  a  shirt  that  ex- 
hibits, in  the  absence  of  any  regard  for  buttons,  the  tawny  flesh  of  his  well  de- 
veloped chest  down  to  the  waist,  are  almost  the  sole  articles  of  raiment  His 
feet  are  bare,  and  hia  long  hair  can  not  have  been  combed  for  many  weeks ;  the 
toilet  whidi  is  in  vogue  in  this  part  of  the  world  being  evidently  neither  extrav- 
agant nor  costly.  Three  other  small  children,  all  alike  diminutive  for  their  agpee, 
ran  about  the  liouse  unkempt  and  wild  as  young  savages,  delighting  in  the  dirt 
and  the  Treedom  firom  the  restraints  of  dotbing  to  which  parental  neglect  leaves 
them ;  the  mother  earning  money  as  an  itinerant  hawker  during  the  day,  and 
the  father  being  in  full  employment  on  good  wages  at  neighboring  gas  workai 
And  in  soch  circumstances  500  persons,  more  or  less,  are  reared  in  the  leading 
street  of  the  quarter. 

Such  a  description  as  the  above  adds  significance  to  the  fact  that  our 

Board  has  taken  over  from  12,000  to  14,000  such  children  fnom  Ragged 

schools,  where  they  gave  a  nominal  attendance  for  the  sake  of  food  and 

shelter.    It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  sudden  influx  of  neglected 

children  of  this  class  must  be  a  disturbing  element  in  our  schools,  and 

one  sorely  to  try  the  energy  and  patience  of  our  teachers.     Yoang 
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urchins  who  can  gain  admission  no  where  else  come  to  the  Board  School, 
whose  teacher  has  no  option  but  to  receive  them.  Greatly  is  it  to  the 
honor  of  some  of  our  teachers  that  they  have  even  preferred  such  rude 
fields  of  labor,  and  have  made  the  work  one  of  love — a  work  that  has 
not  been  unrewarded. 

Teaching  Potoer. 

AH  over  the  country  the  inspectors  speak  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  pupil  teachers;  'their  writing  does  not  express  thought,  their 
reading  lacks  force  and  meaning,  and  their  addition  and  subtraction  are 
faulty.*  The  Report  of  the  London  Board  is  better  than  this,  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  too  few  qualified  assistants,  and  too  slight  a  con- 
nection between  the  pupil  teacher  and  the  principals.  No  question  can 
be  more  vital  than  this  of  the  training  of  the  junior  teachers,  who  must 
be  the  seniors  of  a  few  years  hence.  It  is  therefore  with  satisfaction  we 
learn  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  taken  this  matter  seriously  in 
hand,  and  is  offering  great  stimulus  to  this  all  essential  subject  of  study. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Report  on  the  Metropolitan  Division,  1875, 
says,  *  The  great  interest  which  is  now  directed  to  popular  education 
will  create  in  this  country,  and  on  a  far  wider  scale  than  formerly,  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and  his  function,  and  will  tend  to 
make  his  function  an  object  of  ambition,  rather  than  of  avoidance.  This 
with  time  will  undoubtedly  attract  a  better  supply  of  pupil  teachers  to 
the  profession.'  Tliis  is  already  tho  case,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Board  is  securing  more  boys,  and  of  a  better  class,  as  pupil  teachers,  and 
girls  of  superior  ability.  The  London  Board  has  arrived  at  an  important 
resolution  to  gather  their  pupil  teachers  at  stated  centers  for  systematic 
instruction  under  the  most  competent  teachers  in  the  various  subjects. 

The  scale  of  salaries  adopted  by  the  London  Board  is — for  head  teach- 
ers, male,  £110,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  £210,  and  female,  £90,  rising 
to  £150;  for  candidates  6s.  per  week;  and  for  pupil  teachers,  male,  9& 
a  week,  rising  to  16s.,  and  female,  4s.,  rising  to  10s. 

Currieuhmi. 

To  Professor  Huxley  is  due  in  great  measure  the  preparation  of  the 
school  curriculum  adopted  in  1871  by  the  London  Board,  which  became 
in  turn  a  model  to  the  country  at  large.     We  cite  the  regulations : — 

16.  In  infant  schools  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  following  subjects : — 

Tlie  Bible,  and  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  passed  on  the  8th  of  March,  1871. 

Heading,  writing,,  and  arithmetic. 

Object  lesions  of  a  simple  character,  with  some  such  exercise  of  the  hands 
and  eyes  as  is  given  in  the  "  Kindergarten  "  system. 

Music  Qi\i  drill. 

17.  In  junior  and  senior  schools,  certain  kinds  of  instruction  shall  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  every  school ;  but  others  may  or  may  not  be 
added  to  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  individual  schools,  or  by 
the  special  direction  of  the  board.  The  instruction  in  discretionary  subjects 
siiali  not  interfere  with  the  eflQciency  of  the  teaching  of  the  essential  subjects. 
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18.  The  following  subjects  shall  be  essential. 

The  Bible,  and  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  ttio  board  passed  on  the  8th  of  March,  1871. 

Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  English  grammar  and  composition,  and  the 
principles  of  book-keeping  in  senior  schools ;  with  mensuration  in  senior 
boys'  schools 

Systematized  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the  six  school  years  a  course  of 
elementary  instruction  in  pliysical  science,  and  serving  as  nn  introduction 
to  the  science  examinations  which  are  conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department 

The  History  of  England.  Elementary  Geography.  Elementaiy  social  econ- 
omy.    Elementary  drawing.    Music  and  drill. 

In  girls'  schools,  plain  needlework  and  cuiting-out 

19.  Tlie  following  subjects  shall  be  discretionary : — 
Domestic  economy.    Algebra.    Geometry. 

Ih:ceptional  Clasaes. 
Classes  both  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  formed,  and  encourag- 
ing results  have  been  obtained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  parents  to 
remove  their  residence  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools.  Tho  work 
among  the  blind  is,  in  many  respects  easier  $  and  it  is  often  found  prefer- 
able to  give  them  instruction  in  their  own  homes.  It  needs  only  to  be 
added  that  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  of  the  pauper  class  are  under 
successful  training,  that  care  is  exercised  for  cripples,  and  that  the  diffi* 
culty  of  our  floating  population  on  canals  and  rivers,  is  being  grappled 
with,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  it  has  yet  been  overcome. 

Rdigioxu  Exercises. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  care  that  must  be  taken,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be 
read,  and  yet  those  definite  and  dogmatic  instructions  avoided,  which 
many  deem  to  be  the  only  teaching  worthy  of  tho  name  religious ;  we 
find,  however,  in  practice  that  in  all  our  schools,  during  the  last  five 
years,  not  a  single  teacher  has  expressed  reluctance  to  give  simple  Bible 
lessons,  and  that  scarcely  any  parents,  save  some  of  Jewish  persuasion, 
have  withdrawn  their  children  from  the  religious  instruction.  School  is 
opened  every  morning  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  with 
such  brief  explanations  as  are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  children, 
given  by  the  head  teacher.  A  hymn  is  sung,  and  a  simple  prayer  is 
offered  and  often  repeated.  It  is  the  order  of  tho  Board  that  no  visitor 
shall  take  part  in  these  exercises.  But  apart  from  this  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being  and  his  claims,  it  is  felt  that  righteousness  and 
charity,  the  cardinal  virtues  which  we  desire  to  sec  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  find  their  best  and  only  permanent  root  in  religious 
principle.  It  is  therefore  our  aim  to  secure  teachers  of  high  moral  char- 
acter, in  the  assurance  that  the  whole  spirit  of  their  life  and  influence 
will  be  of  greater  vrIuc  in  forming  the  characters  of  the  young,  so  quick 
to  observe  and  imitate,  than  the  most  formal  exposition  of  duty  and  doc- 
trine. It  is  this  which  is  the  scarcely-detected,  yet  essential,  ingredient 
which  gives  health  and  soundness  to  the  school  life,  even  as  salt  to  our 
daily  bread. 
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The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  England,  better  known  among  the  edu- 
cators of  this  country  as  Rev.  James  Frazcr,  commissioned  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  in  1866— in 
awarding  certain  exhibitions  and  certiOcates  of  merit  instituted  by  the 
School  Board  of  Manchester,  remarked : — 

The  population  of  Manchester  might  be  taken  at  360,000,  the  number  of 
school  buildings  at  120,  embincing  260  departments;  the  children  of  school  age 
were  68,676.  There  were  enrolled  on  the  list  of  public  elementary  schools  (ex- 
duding  private  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  superior  achoolsX  49,860  cliildren ; 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  32. 144.  The  cost  of  education  might  be 
calculated  at  36^.  per  child  per  annum,  being  about  £87,600  a  year  from  all  the 
sources  from  which  school  income  was  derived. 

The  city  of  Boston  had  a  population  of  367^000.  Its  school  population  was 
67,684,  there  being  educated  in  private  schools  6,000.  Tliere  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools  44,942  children ;  the  average  attendance  was  41,613,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  92*6  or  the  enrollment  The  number  of  schools  of  all  grades  was 
—of  day  schools  478,  and  evening  schools  21 ;  and  these  47K  schools  were 
divided  into  9  high  schools,  49  grammar  or  second  grade  Echools,  and  416 
primary  schools.  The  total  expenditure — ^and  this  figure  would  surprise  those 
who  groaned  out  at  the  extravagance  of  School  Boards — exclusive  of  cost  of 
buildings  and  land,  was  £286,000,  making  a  total  average  cost  per  scholar  of 
£6  169.  6<i.  Although,  he  explained,  in  America  the  proportion  of  Imperial 
taxation  was  small,  and  the  chief  burden  upon  the  rate  payera  fell  in  the  shape 
of  local  taxation,  this  figure  represented  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  expend- 
iture of  Boston  for  municipal  purposes. 

The  particular  point  to  which  he  desired  to  invite  attention  was  what  the 
Americans  called  the  *  grade '  system  of  the  education.  In  Manchester  all  our 
schools  were  so  many  isolated  and  indifidual  units,  in  which  the  scholara  were 
divided  into  six  or  seven  classes.  Under  the  grade  school  system  of  America, 
all  the  schools  were  members  of  a  system,  and  worked  in  harmony  witli*  all  the 
other  schools.  Children  entered  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  five  years  and 
remained  four  or  five  years,  and  pasodd  into  the  grammar  school  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten,  where  agnin  they  remained  four  or  five  years,  and  about  the  age  of 
14  or  16  passed,  afi:er  examination,  into  one  or  other  of  the  high  schools.  All 
these  schools  were  free.  (Cheers.)  Well,  they  need  not  chip  their  hands  at 
that  unless  they  really  had  made  up  their  minds  tliat  all  schools  should  be  free. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  He  had  not  been  prepared  to  go  to  that  length  himself; 
he  had  only  thought  it  fair  to  give  the  fact  in  connection  with  the  large  sums 
he  had  quoted.  In  America  the  schools  were  all  perfectly  free,  and  the  children 
had  not  even  to  buy  their  book&  Under  this  grade  system  tliero  was  provision 
made  for  every  child  according  to  his  abilities,  or  if  their  psfrents  could  spare 
the  time  there  was  an  opportunity  for  every  child  to  pass  from  the  lowest  class 
in  the  primary  school  through  various  degrees  till  he  reached  the  high  school 
lie  must  8ay  Uiat  that  was  the  dream  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  education  In 
this  countr}'.  (Clieers.)  Tliere  were  enormous  diflSculties.  He  did  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  religious  or  denominational  diflBcuIty  was  a  very  great 
obstacle  in  tlie  way.  He  was  afraid  it  was  an  almost  hopeless  thing  to  expect 
that  Christian  managers  of  schools  could  so  far  postpone  their  distinctive  opin- 
ions and  views  to  the,  he  would  not  say  prreater  object,  for  in  their  mind  it  was 
less  important,  but  to  the  great  object  of  providing  an  education  which  should 
roach  every  child  of  the  people,  and  afibrding  to  every  child  an  opportunity  for 
rising  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  highest.  (Hear.)  He  was  afhdd 
that  just  at  present  our  minds  were  hardly  in  that  calm  and  dispassionate  temper 
which  would  enable  us  to  look  at  the  question  in  all  its  issues,  or  which  prom- 
ised a  very  favorable,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  immediate  realization  of  his  vision. 
He  should  feel  proud  of  his  country,  and  he  did  feel  proud  of  it  now,  but  he 
should  feel  ten  thousand  tiroes  prouder  of  it,  and  he  should  have  no  fear  of  any 
anarehical  design,  promoted  by  any  party  whatever,  if  every  child  in  Manchester 
had  opportunities,  of  which  he  had  only  to  avail  himself,  if  he  had  the  capacity, 
to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  offices  of  either  Church  or  State.    (Cheers.) 
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Committee  of  Coimell  on  Rdncatioii,  imnt,  I87B. 


The  following  are  the  principal  features  in  the  Beport  of  th« 
Committee  of  Coancil  on  Edacation  submitted  to  Parliament.  June,  1876 : 

EUmeniary  SchooU  in  1875b 

In  tiie  year  ending  the  Slat  of  August,  1875,  the  Inspectoiv  risited  18,217  dasf 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  to  which  annual  sranti  were  made,  containing 
10,246  departmpnts  under  separate  teachers,  and  nimishing  acoommodation,  as 
8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child,  for  8,146,424  scholara  There  weri 
on  tne  reglBters  the  names  of  2.744,800  children,  of  whom  088,095  were  under  t 
years  of  age.  1,668,054  were  between  7  and  18,  02,251  were  above  1&  Of  these 
scholars  2,221,746  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  Inspectoi's  visit  to  thelf 
respective  scliools,  while  1,88^4.180  were,  on  an  averages  in  daily  attendance 
throughout  the  year;  1,61^215  having  made  the  reqtmite  number  of  attend- 
ances were  qualified  to  brinfl^grants  to  their  schools,— 471,823  without  individ^ 
uai  examination,  and  1,141,8KS  on  nasstaig  a  satisfactory  examination  in  read- 
ing, writing,  ana  arithmetic;  078,588  were  actually  presented  for  such  exami- 
nraon,  and  672^781  pasKd  the  prescribed  test  withoal  fisihire  in  any  one  of  the 
three  subjecta 

The  Inspectors  also  virited  860  schools  which  do  net  fulfil  the  conditions  oft 
which  annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  61,076  scholars  were  present 
on  the  day  of  mspectlon. 

The  niffht  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,802  in  number;  48,899 
sdiolars  above  12  years  of  aspe  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each  nig;ht: 
48,734  scholari  were  qualified  for  examination  by  bavins  made  the  reqnhred 
number  of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Ox  these,  85,858  were 
actually  exammed.  and  out  ox  every  100  scholars  so  examined,  87.05  pesKd  in 
reading,  70.55  in  writing,  and  60.21  m  arithmetic 

Training  CoUegeB, 

The  Inspecton  found  20,040  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the  aided  schools 
which  they  visited,  while  the  40  training  colleges,  from  which  the  supply  of 
such  teachers  is  mainly  recruited,  were  attended  in  1875  by  2,075  snidenta 
These  students,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  1,588  acting  teachera  were  exam- 
ined for  certificates  in  December,  1875,  and  in  the  following  weea  8,104  candi- 
dates for  admisfdon  to  the  1,570  vacancies  declared  in  tlie  training  coUeges  were 
examined;  of  these  2,847  were  suooossful,  and  1,580  are  now  in  the  first  year  ci 
their  residenoe,  along  with  1,477  students  of  the  second  year. 

l-^Sehool  Supply, 

We  find  that  the  schools  in  Knfl^and  and  Wales,  visited  by  the  Inspectors,  for 
the  purpose  of  annual  grants,  wmch  provided  in  1860  for  l,765,i)44  scholars,  or 
for  8.SCper  cent  of  the  whole  population,  were  in  1875  sufficient  for  8,146,424 
scholai-s,  or  13.13  ner  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  An  addition  of  room, 
in  aided  schools  for  1,330,480*  children  in  sue  years  is  satisfkctory,  and  shows 
that  acoommodation  in  efficient  schools  is  increasing  in  a  mucn  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  population  of  the  country.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  three  million:!  and  a  quarter  of  children  wlio  ou^t  to  be  dally  under  in- 
struction can  be  provided  for  in  schools  whose  efficiency  k  tested  by  the  yearly 
visit  of  one  of  your  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

The  increasea  accommodation  to  whidi  we  allndehas  beensnppUed  in  several 
ways. 

*  In  1875  aocommiwfsttnn  was  provided  by  1.18*1  B«rd  Schools  for 888.400 Kholars» 
andStT,9  5  w.  re  in  iiTenise  nt'endine  *.  The  i&crea^o  In  the  aceommodition  In  volae- 
Ury  sctao  >'•  fine*'  1860  r>M  ih«*rfrore  xmonntod  hi  mi4,0K> pt icm  (or  66.8  pereent.) while 
tfi«  at  en^  sttondaneo  has  inensted  b/  6 18  80t  <or  61^  per  eeat.A 
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1 .  In  the  five  joan  eodhig  on  tiie  Slat  of  December,  1S75,  bailding^  gnnta  to 
the  amonnt  of  £286,5d7  have  been  paid  by  the  BSducation  Department,  on  the 
completion  of  1,011  schools  afforaing[  new  or  improved  accommodation  for 
255,037  scholars.  These  grants  have  Men  met  hy  volmitary  oontributioQs  to 
the  amount  of  £1,100,401. 

Of  the  8,342  czsss  in  which  bnildinff  grants  were  sought  in  1870,  1,736  appli- 
cat'ons  had  been  approved  by  the  Ist  of  April,  1876;  atS  had  been  rejected; 
1,223  had  been  withdrawn,  and  15  are  stilt  m  progress  towards  approval.  In 
1,610  cases  grants  have  been  awarded,  of  woicn  1,463  have  hien  paid.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  300,000  additional  children  will  be  efficiently  provided 
for  when  our  la't  grants  to  these  new  or  enlarged  schools  have  bef*n  paid.  As 
these  schools  must  be  conducted  as  public  elementary  schools,  they  will  aU 
come  under  inspection,  and  must  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  certificated 
teachers. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  schools  which  have  been  enlarged,  or 
improved,  without  Gkivemment  aid,  certificated  teachers  have  been  appointed, 
and  annual  grants  applied  for  on  their  behalf.  No  fewer  than  1,538  acting 
teachers  attended  the  examination  for  certificates  held  at  Christmas,  1875,  and 
the  success  of  1,359  of  the-:e  teacheTS  will  bring  annual  grants,  annual  inapec- 
tion,  and,  we  trust,  increased  ^BOk:ien<^  to  their  schools. 

3.  The  School  Boards  have  availecf  themselves  freely  of  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing, on  the  security  of  the  ratasjriven  by  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1878.  We 
have  recommended  to  the  Public  Works  Ijoan  Commissioners  to  make  1,898 
loansL  amounting  to  £5,825,639  IQs.  9d.,  to  828  Bcbool  Boards,  by  means  of 
whico  new  accommodation  will  be  furnished  for  some  491,854  scholars.  We 
have  before  us  a  considerable  number  of  applications  for  similar  assistance 
from  various  parts  of  the  countrv,  in  which  new  schools  are  required.  Many 
of  the  schools  for  which  loans  nave  been  made  are  now  in  operation,  and 
increase  the  available  school  provision  shown  in  the  returns  for  the  current 
year. 

4.  The  School  Boards  have  also  acquired  a  considerable  number  of  schools, 
either  by  arrangement  with  private  owners  and  managers,  or,  where  the 
premises  were  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes,  by  transfers  under  the 
BPcUon  of  the  Act  of  1870  specially  framsd  to  meet  such  cases.  We  have  no 
definite  information  with  respect  to  the  number  of  sehools  made  over  to 
Boards  (Section  19)  by  private  managers.  But  many  of  this  latter  class,  as 
well  as  of  the  schools  iorm3dly  transferred,  have  not  previously  been  in  receipt 
of  annual  grants — so  that  they  contribute  to  the  increased  accommodation  In 
aided  schools  which  has  been  provided  in  the  last  few  years. 

n.School  AUendanee, 

The  average  attendance  in  aided  school  day  and  nigfat,  has  risen  from 
1,225,764  in  1870  to  1,885,562  in  1875.  There  were  in  1875,  2,744.800  names  of 
day  scholars  on  the  registers  of  inspected  day  scboo's  (of  whom  2.259,411  were 
present  on  the  day  of  inspection),  and  this  is  the  number  of  diiidren,  out  of 
some  four  and  a  lialf  millions  for  whom  elementeoy  schools  are  required,  who 
receive  more  or  lers  of  efficient  instruction  in  such  schools  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  day  scholarB  on  the  registers  988,995  were  below,  and  1,760,805 
above  seven  years  of  age. 

Of  the  983,995  scholars  below  seven  only  471,823  had  made  the  number  of 
attendances  required  tobrine  grants  to  then-  schools;  435,015  were  presented  to 
the  Inspectors  and  reported  on,  of  whom  191.793  were  under  instruction  in 
classes  of  schools  attended  by  older  children,  while  243,222  were  taught  in  sepa- 
rate dei>artmentB,  by  certificated  teachers  cf  their  own,  and  in  rooms  set  apart 
and  p 
made 
mate] 

of  instruction  for  children  over  and  under  seven  years  of  a^e  ought  to  vary, 
and  cannot  be  efflcientiy  carried  out  in  t^e  same  room,  so  that  every  school, 
except  the  very  smallest  requires  a  separate  department  for  its  infants. 

Or  the  1,760,305  scholaLrs  aoove  seven  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools. 
1^012,439  day  scholars  attended  250  timss  and  upwams;  97,561  attended  150 
times  and  upwards  (under  Half-time  Acts);  and  81,892  scholars  (under  Article 
206.,  1,  2,  and  c.  of  the  Code)  made  the  same  number  (150)  of  attendances.  Oi 
the  1,141.892  day  scholars  thus  qualified  by  attendance  to  bring  grants  to  their 
schooL)  by  individual  examination  (being  65  per  cent  of  the  number  on  the 
registers),  we  regret  to  observe  that  only  978,583  (or  55  per  cent  of  the  same 
number)  were  actually  presented  to  the  Inspectors,  and  with  regard  to  these 
scholars  we  invite  attention  to  the  following  consideratious: 

1.    They  represent  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  children  between  the  ages 
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of  7  and  13,  who,  as  appeara  from  the  tables 'of  the  Reg'strar-Geneml,  m{|Ait 
be  found  in  elementary  schools,  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  make  the 
namber  of  attendances  required  to  earn  a  grant;  seeing  that  the  maximum 
number  of  such  attendances  can,  if  regularly  made,  be  completed  in  25  wee&s 
or  half  a  year. 

2.  The  following  table  shows  for  each  Standard~(a)  the  a^  at  which  the 
Standard  ought  to  be  passed,  (b)  the  number  of  scholars  of  that  age  on  the 
registers  of  idded  schools,  ic)  the  number  of  scholais  exam.ned  in  that  Standard, 
azid  (cQ  the  number  above  10  years  of  age  examined; 

Standard.  (a)  (b)                            (e)                           (d) 

I.  7  8«S44')  837,419                          f^i.BBH 

II.  8  8M,W1  8>»S,int  t06,«T5 

III.  9  M6  496  186,6f)l  l'i»J04 

IV.  10  391*124  1I5,.%76  1<  1,098 
V.                           U                     94i,04«                         66.170  57,P(4 

VI.  13  173.449  30.763  30,750 

It  thus  appears  that  whereas,  oat  of  97S.683  scholars  examined,  as  many  as 
481,097,*  being  over  ten  years  of  age,  ougnt  to  have  been  presented  in  Stand- 
ardB  Iv.'VX,  only  189.818  were  so  presented,  while  291,276  were  preseated  in 
Standards  suited  for  children  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of  age. 

3.  Our  statistics  for  the  past  year  f urtner  show  the  following  resalta  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  the  corresponding  results  in  Scotland  are  also  g^ven 
in  brackets.  Out  of  every  100  schohus  in  average  attendanoe~(a)  55  [54]  were 
boys,  45  [^  were  girls;  (6)  86  [25]  were  infants,  t.  ^.,  below  seven  years  of 
age,  85  [33]  were  b^ween  seven  and  ten,  29  \SS]  were  above  ten;  (c)  26  [1^ 
ijmmts  had  attended  250  timss  and  upwards,  of  whom  24  [13]  were  presented 
to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectois;  (d)  62  (^4]  scholars  above  seven  had  made  the 
requisite  number  of  attendances;  and  53  [59]  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty's 
Inroectors,  of  whom  26  [31]  were  above  10  years  of  age,  while  of  these  only 
10  [11]  were  presentad  in  Standards  IV. -VL 

4.  Each  scholar  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  made  on  an  average 
2.4X2.6]  passes  in  the  standard  examination. 

These  results  are  nob  satisfactory;  they  show  the  large  number  of  children 
who  are  not  known  to  be  attending  efficient  schools;  the  small  number  even  of 
those  who  attend  su^h  schools,  who  do  so  witb  anything  approaching  to  rega- 
larity;  the  large  proportion  .of  these  last  who  are  not  presentnl  to  the  In- 
■pector  to  KLve  pr.x>f  of  the  resulta  of  their  instruction^  and  the  meagre  nature 
<x  the  resuTtB  attained  by  many  of  those  who  are  exammed.  For  the  figures  we 
have  quoted  diow  that  while  only  85.5  [79.6]  per  cent  of  the  scholarsqualified 
for  examination  were  presented  to  the  Inq>dctora,  not  more  than  S8.4  [32.2]  per 
cent,  of  those  above  \0  were  prcsanted  in  standards  appropriate  to  their  age. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  disproportionate  number 
of  older  ssholars  who  are  presented  in  low  standards  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  ree?nt  introdiiction  of  compulsory  school  attendanoa,  which  has  driven 
muiy  children,  hitherto  uncared  ion  into  aided  schools.  That  these  children, 
as  mig^t  hive  been  anticipatod,  an>  found  in  larze  number3  in  Board  schools  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  wnile  33.5  per  cent,  of  th'^  (684,990)  scholars  in  volun- 
tary schools  exim:ned  in  Standards  L-IIL  are  above  10  years  of  a^  the  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  (94,084)  so  examined  in  Board  schools  is  as  high  as  48.8 
per  cent  If  we  take  the  standards  separately  we  find  that  whereas  in  volun- 
tary schools  16  per  cent  of  the  scholars  examined  in  Standard  I.  are  above  10, 
the  proportion  m  IBoard  schools  is  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  while  in  Standard 
11.  the  proportions  are  33  and  51  per  cent,  and  in  Standard  HI.  68  and  77  per 
cent,  reqxactively,  in  voluntary  and  Board  schools^  These  figures  show  the 
large  number  of  now  scholars  now  found  in  Board  schools,  and  accoont  for  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  grants  hitherto  earned  by  these  schools,  which  rose, 
hiwever,  i.i  the  past  year  froJi  10s.  10)4cL  to  lis.  6X<2.  per  scholar  in  average 
attend  msa 

Wo  must  note,  however,  that  of  the  104,509  children  presented  in  Standards 
IV. -VI.,  OS  many  as  102,541  were  examined  in  one  or  more  "spedflc  subjects" 
(New  Ooie,  Article  21)  beyond  the  standard  examination,  of  whom  76,080 
pas33d  8ii3CC8Bf  ully,  32,689  of  them  (out  of  63,190  examined)  did  so  in  two  sub- 
jec:^  and  12  (out  of  13  examined)  did  so  in  three  subjects.  These  figures  are 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  returns  of  last  year. 

It  further  appeara  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  that  military  drill, 

*  Whi'oihi  lo'al  na  itbemr  ^eboUrs  on  the  rHi^n  er«  tiicn:a««d  last  year  by  lO  per 
rent.,  ti  e  BCiioliir^  st>ove  lOyear^uf  ace  Increnfed  by  15perrent,ai<d  now  amonnn  to 
8  i  i»er coiit.  uf  a  1  th !  irahohr*  on  th  t  bo  k4  of  fDBpec>«a  schools.  Tho  iiroponion  of 
th  >ao  Mb  ve  10  prusentud  far  oxAniliia.ioa  wm  50  per  oenc.  of  tba  wlioio  namber 
t^&iiuiii.ed. 
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w^iich  (as  disfcingnlshed  fh>m  tbe  ordinaiy  school  drill  practised  in  everr  good 
school)  was  introdaced  by  tbe  Kew  Code,  is  EystematiCAlly  taught,  with  more 
or  leas  satisfactorj  results,  to  the  boys  attending  1,001  day  schools. 

T1ml18.S17  elemsnitary  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  inspected  in  187S, 
provided  acoonunodatKm,  in  19,245  departments,  Cor  8,140,404  scholars.  Th3 
average  daily  attendance  in  theae  schools  amoonted  to  l,&3r,180,  so  that  each 
department,  while  proyiding  accommodation  for  103  scholars,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  only  95.  It  has  been  calculated  that  nnder  the  operation  of  the 
Education  Acte,  the  averaffe  attendance  will  rise  to  130:  and  assuming  t!mt  at 
least  8  250,000*  children  in  fSngland  and  Wtfles  ought  to  be  in  daily  attendance 
at  public  elementary  schools,  it  would  follow  that  about  27.000  separate  de- 
partments, under  certificated  teachers,  will  be  required,  aa  tne  general  school 
supply  of  the  country.  If,  however,  v/e  take  into  account  the  hirQe  number 
of  small  schools  in  thn  rural  districts,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  bettor  to  take 
80,000  as  the  measure  of  future  requirements; 

W hat  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  towards  providing  a  sufSdent 


supply  ot  competent  t^tchers  for  this  number  of  sdiools  f    And  from  what 
sources  is  this  supply  to  be  still  further  recruited  t 

There  were  on  the  81st  of  Dioember,  1860, 12,8^  pupfl  teachers,  1,238  aasist- 
ant  teachers,  and  12,027  certillcated  taachers  at  work  in  schools  undor  in<pee- 
tion.  These  numbers  by  the  81eA  of  December,  1875.  had  risen  to  83,188  pupil 
teachers^  2,421  aaslstazits,  and  21,952  certific»ted  ieacbers;  while  the  pup^ 
teachers  in  the  first  of  tbe  five  years  of  their  sarvioe  have  increased  from  3, w2 
in  1860,  to  8,278  in  1875. 

An  addition  of  2,755  was  made  to  the  nnmher  of  certificated  teachers,  as  tbe 
result  of  the  last  Christmas  examinations,  when  688  male  and  763  female 
students  of  the  second  year,  and  884  male  and  975  female  acting  teacbere^ 
obtained  plaf'es  on  the  class  list  of  candidates  for  oertifioatai  £ij;nt  studonts 
of  the  first  year  also  left  t'.ie  training  collegos^  under  Article  87  of  the  New 
Code,  to  take  charge  of  infant  schools;  and  83  other  students  loft  after  one 
year's  re^dence,  most  of  whom  had  received  ^>2>ointDients  to  the  ehaige  of 
elementary  schools. 

Since  the  1st  of  May,  1871,  moreover,  oertifloabes  have  been  granted,  without 
examination,  to  823  nuile  and  1,027  female  teachers  of  85  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  on  whose  schools  the  Inspectors  have  reported  favorably;  wlmo  pro- 
visional certificates  (which  hold  good  till  the  teacher  completes  his  or  her  25tii- 
year)  have  been  granted  to  239  mile  and  1,303  female  ex-pupil  teachers,  quali- 
fying them  to  ta^e  charge  of  small  schools,  with  less  than  00  children  in  aver- 
age attendanco  throughout  the  year.  The  large  number  of  pupil  teachers  who 
yearly  complete  thoir  en^agametit  satisfactorily,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to 
training  colleges  for  want  of  room,  furnish  a  valuable  supply  of  teachers  for 
these  small  schools^  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  tnpm  give  proof  of 
their  effiv'iency,  as  Out  of  tbe  l,ud2  who  have  received  provisfoDai  certificates^ 
672  have  since  obtained  ordinary  osrrificates  by  examination. 

The  accommodationprovidea  in  1876  by  tnetrainiog  oolleges  under  inspec- 
tion in  England  a:;d  Wa.es  is  sufficient  for  81 110  studente.  and  i^007  aro  in  resi- 
dence. In  1865  the  colleges  held  2,500  students,  and  1,822  were  in  residence. 
These  colleges  can,  thererore,  at  present  furnish  a  yeariy  supply  of  son^e  1,500 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  two  yean.  Tms  supply  would  be  of  itsdf 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  warte  (calculated  at  6  per  cent)  In  a  s^aff  of  23,000 
teachers.  Looking  at  the  large  number  of  quallued  candidates  for  certificates 
who  yearly  enter  the  profession  through  other  channi^ls,  recognised  by  the 
Code,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  supply  of  teachers  will,  before  long, 
be  found  sufficient  fuUy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  certain  tbat  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is,  at  present^  mndi 
below  tbe  demand.  Many  as  jools  have  been  erected,  under  severe  pressure^ 
and  at  great  cost,  since  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed;  and  the  promoters  natur- 

*  The  Itegl^tni--Oeooral.  In  his  report  on  th«i  Congas  \.t  1871  (Vo*.  IV.  p.  x  i),  i^ntes 
that  **  the  nnmber  1  f  cbildre  <  Ot  the '  ch  ol  ng  \  8  aud  a  .der  13,  as  dcflael  by  the  Eda- 
cst;on  Act,  iv,  of  boys  2hd7,n31,or  rlr  s  •,G6stf7)t  the  unmbrs  of  tie  two  sczim  are 
aaarry  eaoal.  a>^d  lh  y  eoni|jrli>e5,-t74.8Jl,  nr  xS  per  e  nt.,  rearir  onefoarth,  of  the  pop- 
ulation." Ir  wo  dedoct  on  t  f  ( T  nin  as  be  ng  tne  cUiliren  of  a  class  a  rave  tUatcom* 
monly  fooad  ia  pabllo  oh  msntary  »oho  )U  (Rcpo  t  of  B  iocatioa  Dcpa  tment  for )  8(SX-70, 
p.  xlv.),  the  rem  ilnder,  4.0X1,614,  ts  tho  nornber  of  children  from  8  t>  IS,  for  wnoa 
elemontaryedaca?lonf«n.4t()  boprovi  led  in  oar  so^mils;  but  If  ws  assumo  tbatcaek 
ehild  #oe«  to  school  for  onfy  7  ye  rs  ont  of  tho  10  of  Its  proper  school  iLo,  there  onght 
to  be  8,tM,660  ehildrcn  onder  daily  instmetion  in  efllcient  schools. 
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ally  look  for  fmbllo  Mrisbaiioe  to  enable  them  to  carrr  on  the  aebools  wUdi 
they  have  been  foroed  to  provide  Thiaaailttanoe  can  oe  given  only  to  fmblie 
elementary  achooli,  and  Uie  teac^en  of  each  schools  must  be  oerttflcated.  A 
sullloient  supply  of  teachers  so  qualified  is  not  lorthooming,  and  we  have^ 
therefore,  sUshtly  modiflffd  the  Article  (50)  in  the  Code  introduced  l^  our 


pndecetson,  by  wiiich  the  Bdncation  Department  are  empowered  to  grant 
certificates  wiuout  examination  to  penwns  who,  having  been  for  someyears 
hi  charge  of  elemeotary  schoolSi  are  reported  by  the  Inspectors  to  be  eflfdent 
teachers  and  give  practical  proof  of  their  aptitude  for  their  calling  by  the  pro- 
duction in  their  scnools  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  those  "  results  '''^ which  form 
ttie  basis  of  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  We  trust  that 
this  Article,  under  the  careful  watching  of  the  Inspectors,  will  sive  a  step  in 
their  professioa  to  many  ilesiii  viiif  teachers  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the 
numerous  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  small  mrishffs,  or  in  outlyiug 
hamlets,  where  local  funds,  even  when  largely  taxed,  do  not  suffice  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  at  present  paid  to  the  highly-trained  students  who 
leave  our  colleges  every  year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  training  odfieges  have  contributed  to  the  exist- 
ing Bopplyof  efficient  teachem  in  &glana  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  11,829  masters  employed  in  schools  reported  on  in  1874-5,  fi,988,  or  60.4 
per  cent,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,934,  or  12.7  per  cent,  for  one  year; 
and  868,  or  3,7 per  cent,  for  less  than  one  year;  while  %2Si,  or  23.2  per  cent, 
were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  11,111  school-mistresBes,  5,891  or  53.2  par 
cent .  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,168  or  10.4per  cent,  for  one  year;  270, 
or  2l4  per  cent,  for  less  than  one  year,  and  8,787  or  31  per  cent  were  un- 
trained. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  study  of  sclfntiflc  subjects  in  training 
colleges,  the  Syllabus  provides  tutt  sncoessm  the  examinations  in  sdenoe,  held 
in  May  of  each  year  by  the  Science  and  Art  Departmant,  should  be  taken,  into 
account  in  determining  the  Students*  places  in  the  class  list  of  candidates  for 
certificates  as  teachera  of  public  schools  This  recot^iition  of  branches  of 
study  which  are  every  day  becoming  of  more  importance  has  been  attended  by 
▼erv  satisfactory  results. 

The  total  number  of  male  students  examined  in  England  at  Cluistmas,  187S, 
was  1,881.  who,  together,  woiked  2,901  papers  at  the  Kay  examinations.  The 
saocesB  of  the  stadants  as  these  examinations  wOl  be  seen  from  the  following 
tab!e: 

Kam^rof        Kumbcr  PM«ed. 

8  bj*'ct 
Animal  Pby;>iolojr7, 

Ac  nat  c>.  L*gtii.  «ii  l  HiSt, 

Phjmlcai  Ge«<Kriiphj. 

Th&tt*  tie  ii  Mechanics, 

Maihemutl'  ■, 

In  'rgaiitc  Ciinmlstry, 

Bie   e  tarjf  Botany, 

Ocol"izv, 

Practical.  riMno  and  8  )11d  Oi*om"*rT, 
Hach  uu  ConatraciiMn  and  D  awlnfc, 

*  I'l  a4«il  tun  tu  th  'te.  twn  passed  la  ITonorf. 

Of  the  28  Enfdlsh  training  colleges  for  female  students,  10  sent  candidates  to 
the  Science  examinations.  These  were  Chichester,  Darlington,  Djr'jVjLin- 
coin,  Liverpool,  Salisbury,  Southlands,  Stockwell,  Wandswoith,  and  White- 
lands. 

The  total  number  of  female  students  exai&ined  at  Christmas,  1375,  was  1.590; 
the  number  of  Science  papers  worked  in  Kay  was  1,012.  The  resuitd  of  the 
examination  were  as  follows: 

Knmb-r  of 

I  vmalo 
S'ndent4 
Bnbjrct  Bx^nKnvd. 


Stiidt-nt* 

]£.enM*n>«ry 

Advance  i 

Bxamlncd. 

Slafs. 

8  N«». 

-      7^« 

890 

849 

-       4flO 

819 

8i8 

-       4(M 

88 

148 

-       888 

87 

889* 

•       89 

881 

87 

-       S&8 

14 

119 

80 

154 

61 

.       1«4 

68 

80 

-       l«l 

89 

85 

11 

9 

— 

4 

1 

8 

Knmbcr  PiP«od. 


PhffiRa)  (to  >ffni|Miy, 
Aiiiiml  Pby>>iol>ifrt, 
E  emoiitary  BoUoy, 

<««o  (•gV. 

GvnefAi  BIotogT,     - 

•  fnadd 


vro 

87 
871 


[*Um  to  theM,  tm^  paaaed  in  Honors. 
The  number  of  students  examined  in  drawing  in  1875  was  3,710,  of  whom 
1,878  passed  the  examination  auooeasfnlly.    In  tLe  same  year,  8^890  pupil 
teachers  passed,  and  854  obtained  jMixea. 
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A  ooDfliderahle  nmnber  (409)  of  the  caadidates  for  admisslaii  to  training  col- 
Wes  examined  at  Christmas,  1875,  reoeiTed  credit  for  previous  suoceeB  at  the 
May  examinations  in  science.  Many  of  the  candidates  had  passed  in  more  than 
one  sobiecL  which  accounts  for  the  excess  of  the  number  of  passes  over  that 
of  canfudsAes. 

As  regards  languaicies,  introduced  into  the  admission  examination  for  the  first 
time  at  CSKristmas,  1874,  the  number  of  papers  worked  at  Christmas,  1875,  was 
as  follows: 


Utin. 

Greek. 

Frrnch. 

OcrDMn. 

To'al 

Wale', 

-      1» 

1 

193 

5 

8-^ 

Female?,    - 

17 

— 

896 

6 

481 

JV.—Loecd  Organization, 

The  first  object  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  to  secure  a  supply  of  suit- 
able school  accommodation  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tue  country. 
We  have  shown  how  far  this  object  had  beeu  accompl's  le  1  by  ttio  end  of  tne 
past  year,  in  schools  receiving  annual  aid,  without  taking  into  acc(  unt  the 
large  number  of  schools,  more  or  less  efficient,  which  are  not  yearly  vis. ted  by 
our  InspGctoFB.  What  had  been  dene  by  the  Slst  of  Au^sfc,  1873,  was  mainly 
effected  by  voluntary  effort;  but  since  tbat  date  School  Boards  have  made  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  school  supply  of  the  country.  In  the  year  ending 
Slst  of  August,  1876,  the  number  of  Board  schools  increased  from  SSS  to  1,140; 
while  the  accommodation  in  these  8choo!s  rose  from  245^508  to  387,227,  the  the 
average  attendance  from  142,017  to  28L881. 

The  Report  of  next  year  will  probably  show  a  stfll  greater  increase  in  the 
supply  of  schools  provided  by  the  School  Boards,  which  nave  be^i  establis'jod 


deficiency  which  they  acknowledge,  or  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children 
at  schools  already  at  work,  and  sufficient  for  their  re^ective  wants. 

The  list  of  School  Boards,  and  the  abstracts  of  their  accounts,  show  the 
objects  for  whidi  the  existing  School  Boards  have  been  set  up,  and  whether 
their  formation  has  been  compulsory  or  voluotary. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1871  was— 1,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Distric£  8  266,987;  2,  in232  municipal  boroughs,  6,512,491;  8,  in  14,09^  civU 
parishes.  12,»82,788- total  22,712,266. 

1.  The  formation  of  a  School  Board  for  London  was  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  1876. 

2.  Boards  have  been  established  in  119  borouzhs,  with  a  population  of 
6,498,905  souls.  With  the  exception  of  Cardiff,  Denbigh,  Gravescmd,  Great 
Grimsby,  Great  Yarmouth,  Margate,  Monmouth,  Newport  (Hants),  Rotbor- 
ham,  Ruthin,  Sandwich,  St.  Ives,  Tamworth,  Thetxord,  the  cle?t;on  of  Boards 
haiB,  in  all  these  cases,  been  ordtred  on  the  voluntary  application  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities. 

The  following  statement  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion has  bv  this  time  been  placed  under  the  juiisdlction  of  School  Boards. 
According  to  the  last  census  there  are  13  towns  in  Eaglani  with  a  population 
exceeding  100,000.  All  of  these  towns  have  Boards.  There  are  21  towns 
whoee  population  ranges  from  50,000  to  100,000.  All  of  these  have  Boards, 
except  Preston  (85.437):  and  there  are  69  towns  with  a  population  between 
20,000  and  50,000,  of  which  44  have,  and  25i  have  n  >t  School  Boards 

8.    Thepopulation  under  School  Boards  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

England!--London,  8,266,087;  104  Boards  in  104  boroughs,  5,3i)8,433;  1,298 
Boards  in  1,784  parishes,  8,201.025-11,776.435.  Walefr-15  Boards  in  15 
boroughs,  185,582;  SSd  Bouds  in  860  parishes,  560,520—746,102:  total,  12,522,537. 

Witn  regard  to  the  farther  extension  of  tho  system,  we  fiaa  that  the  inquiry 
into  the  Khool  provision  available,  or  in  cours3  of  being  supplied,  for  tho 
whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  was  completed  in  tlio  bpring  of  1872, 
since  whidi  time  the  Depcutment  has  been  busily  engaged  in  issuing  notices, 
under  sections  0,  41,  &c.,  of  the  Education  Act,  in  all  the  districts  m  which 
School  Boards  have  not  been  voluntarily  formed,  setting  forth  the  amount  of 

*Inc1ad1ng  S88psil?>he8  partly  i^ithln  and  pinly  wfthoat  mnnlcipil  bomnehH.  ihe 
extra  muaicipsl  paru  ut  thrse  j>arl-he8  being  aiider  the  Act  treated  »6  soiiaratu  dij>  rici». 

fTheee  are  Aecrlngt'>ii.  As' on  Ma'^nr,  Bllston,  Bfrkenh-ad,  B'iry,  Crnnbrirlire, 
OhtthaiD,  Cheltenham,  Ch«*Btcr,  Colcbe  ter,  Dover,  Oo-ion,  IV  ywf»<Hl,  Li*iiTnh«g«Mi, 
Lincoln,  Lower  8ed  .'fli'y,  Over  lurwen,  K.  I('leii»,  Bhrewsbury,  Torqiuij,  Tott<utliaint 
Wsirington,  West  Dei  by,  West  Uaitkp.o',  York. 
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the  efficient  acoommodation  abreadv  pfovided  in  each  district  and  the  de- 
ficiency»  if  any,  which  has  to  be  made  up,  either  by  volantaiy  effort,  or,  failing 
that,  by  the  compulsory  election  of  School  Boards. 

The  xseae  of  flnt  nouses,  commenced  on  the  16th  of  May,  1872,  is  Tirttially 
completed.  These  notices  showed  that  the  existing  school  supply  was  sufficient 
in  SJ720  school  districts.  Copies  of  the  notice  published  in  such  cases,  and  of 
the  order  subsequently  issued  for  the  election  of  a  School  Board,  are  printed 
in  the  Report  for  1873^ 

Up  to  toe  present  date  we  have  issued  2,255  ffaial  notices;  82  in  respect  of  83 
boroughs,  and  2,228  in  respect  of  8,226  panshes,  preliminary  to  the  publication 
of  orders  for  the  compulsory  election  of  School  Boards,  m  the  event  of  the 
accommodation  called  for  not  being  supplied  by  voluntaiy  effort  withlQ  the 
time  specified  in  the  notioea.  These  notices  haye  resuited  in  the  compulsory 
election  of  870  School  Boards— 13  for  boroughs,  and  857  for  819  parishes  in  300 
united  districts,  and  551  parishes  in  single  districts;  while  4S  parishes  have 
either  been  made  contributory  or  have  been  united  to  existing  School  Boards. 
In  4  boroughs  and  174  parishes  the  time  limited  by  the  notices  has  not  yet  ex* 

J)ired,  and  in  the  cas3  ca  15  boroogbs  and  1,634  panshes  in  which  the  timd  lim- 
ted  has  expired,  the  required  accommodation  nas  either  been  or  is  in  course 
of  being  supplied  bv  voluntary  effort,  or  the  formation  of  School  Boards  is 
being  proceeded  with. 

By-Lam, 

By  the  1st  of  May,  1878^  by-laws*  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  had  been  sanctioned  by  your  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  on  the  application  of  the  School  Boards  of — 1,  London,  with 
a  population  of  8,286,067;  2,  103  municipal  boroughs,  f  5,842,753;  8.  533  civil 
pari&es,^  1,931,271— total,  10,531.011.  *^ 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  those  quoted  above,  it  appears  that  compul- 
sory attendance  at  school  is  now  the  law  tor  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  borough 
population. 

In  pursuance  of  the  pojicy  announced  when  the  Education  Act  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  each  Board  has  been  permitted  to  frame  its 
by-laws  in  such  terms  as  seemed  most  likely  to  meet  the  views  of  its  constitu- 
ents and  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  district 

A  reference  to  the  by-laws  themselves  will  be  found  interesting,  as  showing 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Boards,  both  in  boroughs  and  in  agricuItunS 
parishes,  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  in  their  respective  districts,  the  con- 
ilicting  claims  of  labor  and  education. 

Aecounts  of  School  BoardM. 

Up  to  the  80th  of  September,  1875,  the  School  Boards  m  England  numbered 
1,210,  and  in  Wales  225,  namely:  In  England— London,  99  inboroughs,  1, 110 
inparishea  In  Wales— 15  in  boroughs,  210  in  parishsH.  Of  these,  8ft  in  Eng^ 
land  and  163  in  Wales  sent  to  the  Department  statements  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditnre  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1875,  as  prescribed  by  Section 
62  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870:  865  had  neither  receiver!  nor  paid 
money  during  the  vear  under  review,  and  li,  whose  account  s  had  been  audltedL 
failed  to  send  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  reoeiptsimd 
expenditure. 

Income. 

The  total  sum  received  by  the  880  Boards  fai  England,  copies  of  whose 
accounts  were  sent  in,  was  £2,182,270.  as  compared  with  £1,877,265  (received 
by  514  Boards)  m  the  previous  year;  or,  excluding  loans  for  works  of  a  per- 
manent characterj£818, 154,  as  comparedf  with  £4^,890;  while  the  sum  receWiBd 
^L^^  ^^^  in  Wales  was  £149,990,  as  compared  with  £14a491  (received  bv 
!Su®25JlSL  ^*  previous  year;  or,  exdudfaig  loans,  £iB,e28,  as  compared 
with  £36,828. 


•  r  opies  of  tho  bylaws  mnrtlorrd  a'nce  t^e  Ut » f  Jn'r,  «»75.  are  printed  In  rnrtu. 
Smi  K  *]*•  ^^\!^  i"  ^'  pendlx  to  the  IteiK^rt.  i  hose  of  an  earlier  data  were  simiiarly 
pnblUbcd  Willi  the  Reports  of  IhTl-T^-TJ-Ti-TS.  ■••«*i«^i7 

t  Oat  of  119  in  whieh  School  Boards  Iuto  been  elected. 

I  Ontnf  S,i44  In  which  School  Boards  hsFs  bee»j^^~~TliDse«sriihe9  are  com- 
priBed  in  1,584  Boards.  •'r»^^«w».5«*^    *  ♦«•«»  4iiw»«»»  ore  com 
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The  proportions  whloh  the  leveral  eoaroes  of  Income  bear  to  the  total  inoaaia 
lor  each  of  the  time  yean,  18T9-8, 1878-i,  and  1874-((,  are  giyen  in  the  follow* 
tag  table: 

Xnfflfln«1.  TTalof. 

1«T*-3I.  ISra-i.  3874-«.  lK7^-«.  1878-4.  1874-AJ 

per  ct.  p«r  cl  per  ct  per  ct.  per  ct  per  c(. 
Qnrnts  ft«in  Edncation  and  Sdence 

andArt  OiptrimeaU,    -         -         P.8  18.5  n.€  t3  6  t5.9  t9« 

Bates. 78.3  716  83.6  65.S  fi6.1  50.1 

Qcliool  fees  and  lale  of  books  to 

OhIWren,    -          -          -          -        Jl  8  14.8  14.^  17.8  17.1  17.1 

4Hher  •  onrces  of  income,      •          *         1.6  1.6  1.7  8.5  15  IJi 

Loans  for  works  of  a  permanent  character  are  omitted  from  the  above  taUe. 
as  bedng  applicable  to  "  capital ''  rather  than  to  **  income.*'  Tlie  proportion  of 
the  ^*toiafreoeiptB"  raised  by  loans  in  each  of  the  three  years  was: 

la  England.  lu  Wkiet. 

187^8.            18rt-4.  18T445.  187J-^.  1873^-4.  1874-5. 

74.9                 78.7  62.8                               45  74  3  64.9 

percent.       percent.  percent.  per  cent  percent.  per  rent.- 

The  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  loans  fldiows  that  many  of  the  School 
Boards  have  nearly  completed  the  preliminanr  work  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  sdiool  accommodation  of  their  dutiicte. 

AwMuU  Oran^s. 

Gnmts  for  the  mainteoanoe  of  schools  were  paid  to  4S3  Boards  In  En^^and, 
Mid  to  91  Boards  in  Wales,  bein^  an  increase  of  168  in  England  and  21  in 
Wales  over  the  number  to  which  grants  were  paid  in  1873^  the  sum  paid 
llBing  £185,834  in  1B74^,  as  against  £i99,677  in  1878-^ 

The  soms  paid  by  the  rating  anthorltiea  to  the  treasurers  of  Schoel  Boazda 

In  BnjT^and.  In  Wale*. 


1878-4. 

1874^ 

««. 

d 

1.S6 

8.89 

8.18 

t.54 

881 

8J&S 

1878^  1874-5.  1873^           1874-5. 

London,  •         -         *       iB!05,9:>l  £206.«« 

BoTonghe,            -          -           16^887  8H.879  £:).569            £5,':97 

ParishcB,  -          -          •           81.896  148  886  17,065            86.158 

£458,184        £507,886  £4a6:4        ~£80JBaO 

The  sums  paid  by  the  rating  anthoilties  represented  an  average  rate  per  £  on 
the  rateable  value  of  the  diswirts; 

In  Bnsland.  In  Wsle«. 

li74-4.  1874-5. 

d.  d. 
London, 

Bttrongbs,    •          •          •        8.18              t.54                        8.58  1.9 

Parisbes,     -          •          •        888              8J&S                        8.01  8.7 

Total  afeisge  rate,  •      Ti?  Ti  Hm  Zl4 

Loant, 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  nnmarous  applications  which  we  oontimie 
Iq  receive  for  our  asnction  to  loans  for  works  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
fo  oar  having  recommended  the  Public  Works  Loan  CkHnmissionerB  to  advanca 
^6!L825,6S9  upon  the  security  of  the  rates. 

Up  to  Michaelmas,  1875,  that  Board  had  paid  to  the  School  Board  for  London,* 
£1589,745;  School  Boardiin  boroughs  in  England,  £1,396,787;  School  Boards 
£i  wxisboi  in  England,  £796^094;  totol,  £8,675376.  School  Boards  in  boroogfaa 
£  Wales,  £88,874;  School  Boardsin  parishes  in  Wales,  £188,585;  total,  £8S^SI», 

These  loans  have  been  ai>plied  to  worlra  of  a  pania  en  •  character,  for  sup- 
nlyfaig  the  deficiency  exisiang  in  the  school  accommoaation  of  the  several 
Skricts,  and  the  repayment  is  effected  either  by  equal  annual  instalments,  in- 
^nding  mterost.  roread  over  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  60,  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sinking  nmd,  as  prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1873  (36  and 
8T  Vict,  c  86). 

a  Thii*  Board  rals'd  a  losn  «>f  £50,000  from  the  Mmnipolttn  Board  of  Woik*  in  addl* 
tton  to  the  sams  advanced  by  tti«  Pabl  c  Woriu.Lom  OummlMlunen. 
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Hie  sums  oatgtanding  in  respect  of  loans  were : 

In  B  ^ift(  d.  In  Wale*. 


Ou  8u  t.  20  1871     On  8  pt  •  *.  187^  Qn  8  'ir  90  18.4.     Ou  Snt.SO  187S.' 

£i^l,l:i5  JU,568,8U  £1S8,U1  £917,589 

Ibpsfufiture. 

The  BDm  expended  by  School  Boards  In  Enslind  during  the  year  under 
review  amounted  to  £!£ld4,702,  as  compared  wiui  £l,82i>,867  in  the  previous 
year;  and  m  Wales  to  £151,748,  as  compared  iivith  £182,10S. 

We  find  that  £1,394,800  of  the  ezpenditore  was  incnired  in  the  purchase  of 
sites  for  schools,  and  in  building,  enlarging,  a-^d  fumishins  sc^oos;  l<3aving 
£881,640  as  current  expenditure,  m  oontradJstinctlon  to  the  capital  expenditure 
of  the  year. 

The  expenditure  of  School  Boards  may  be  divided  into  four  heading  via., 
(1)  Administration,  (2)  Maint  'nance  of  Schools,  (8)  Works  of  a  permanent 
character,  (4)  Misoellaaeous;  and  the  proportion  whioh  each  bears  to  the  whole 
expenditure  is  as  follows:  {1}  AdminutratioiL  £180498,  6.1  percent.;  k^ 
l^ntenance  of  Sch  ola^  £iS!!d,874,  316  per  cent.;  (8)  Works  of  a  permanent 
character,  £t.8d4,806,  61.8  per  cent;  (4)  Miscellaneous,  £188,665,  ai  per  cent. 

If  we  omit  the  cosi  of  works  of  a  permanent  chiracter  not  pai  I  out  of  cur* 
rent  income,  but  out  of  loan%  tha  comparison  would  b^  upon  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent  expenditure,  and  wouli  stand  tnus:  Administration,  £189,108,  15.8  per 
cent ;  Maintenance  of  Schools,  £558,874,  68.4  per  cent. ;  HtsoeUaneoas,  £188,658, 
SOjBper  cent 

We  refer  below  to  the  considerable  number  of  School  Boards  which  had  no 
sdiools  under  their  controL  and  this  affords  rn  explauat  on  of  the  compant- 
tively  high  percentage  of  the  charges  for  administration  and  misoeUaneons 
expenses. 

From  returns  which  we  have  called  for  we  are  enabled  to  give  tbe  following 
particulars,  showing  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  addtioool  accommodation  in 
the  school  supply  ox  the  country  provided,  and  in  course  of  being  provided,  by 
School  Boards. 

Up  to  Michaelmas,  1875k  616  schools  had  been  erected,  and  113  enlarged,  at  a 
cost  of  £2.731,567,  providing  accommodation  for  284,485  children,  ot  a  cost  per 
headof  £10  5».  ICfcC 

There  were  in  coarse  of  erection  480  schools,  and  In  ooorse  of  enlargement 
48,  which,  when  completed,  would  provide  aocommodation  for  189,5()9  addi* 
tional  scholars,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,017,057.  or  £10  2s.  4d,  p3r  head. 

So  that  the  addit'on  to  the  school  provision  of  the  country,  when  the  8:^hool8 
in  course  of  erection  and  enlaigrmsat  at  MJchaehnas  last  are  completed, 
through  the  agency  of  School  Boards,  will  have  been,  454,054  chUdren,  at  a 
cost  of  £4,689,244,  or  £10  4s.  4ci.  per  head. 

During  the  year  under  review  068  School  Boards  had  incurred  expenses  in 
respect  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  1,617  schools  provided  by  them,  and  as 
there  were  1,435  Boards  formed  prior  to  Michaelmas  last  it  foPows  that  767 
are  still  engagad  in  tiie  preliminary  work  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
■Ghool  acconunodatlon  of  their  distncts. 

The  sum  paid  under  the  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870  for  school  fees  of 
children  was  £5,056  5t  8d. 

The^e  fees  were  paid  by  60  Boards  in  Bnfl^and  and  two  in  Wales,  In  addition  to 
maintaining  schools  provided  by  them,  and  by  16  Boards  in  England,  which 
had  not  providei  schools  hi  their  districts. 

The  number  of  children  for  whom  fees  were  paid  was  16;891 

JVfitCona. 

We  have  received  76  woUcations  f orpenslona  under  the  lOnutes  of  the  26th 
of  June,  1875,  and  the  16th  of  July.  1875,  now  incorporated  (Ardcle  118)  into 
the  Coda  Of  thesecaae^66  were  dealt  with  at  Mlchaehnas  lai^  and  the  re- 
mainder at  Lady-day.  1876.  We  have  granted  17  pensions  of  £25,  and  88  of 
£20.    We  have  awarded  12  gratidties,  varyfaig  in  amoont  from  £30  to  £50. 

The  Report,  which  Is  dated  the  Ist  of  Jnne^  1878^  la  rigned  by  tiie  Duke  of 

Richmond  and  Gordon,  and  Lord  Saadon. 
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■LEIIKNTABT   TXACHINO  AS  IT  IB. 

The  London  THmes  for  Aa^^ast  dS,  1876,  introduces  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  for  1875,  as  foUowa :  In  some 
points  the  progress  of  the  country  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870  has 
been  extremely  satisfactory.  In  1860  there  was  schooljacoommodation  exist- 
ing in  England  and  Wales  for  1,765,944  children, .or  for  8.34  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  In  1875  the  numl>er  of  children  provided  for  was 
8,146,424,  and  the  percentage  to  the  population  had  risen  to  13.18.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  very  small  part  of  this  has  been  due  directly  1o  the 
Elementary  Education  Act.  The  total  increase  during  the  last  six  years 
has  been  1^80,480,  and  out  of  this  the  new  provision  made  by  School 
Boards  has  been  for  only  886,400  children.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
provide  schooling  for  no  less  than  994,080  children  has  been  the  part  of 
the  work  which  has  been  perfoxmed  by  voluntary  efforts.  When  we  pass, 
however,  to  the  actual  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  new  school  space, 
our  figures  become  less  gratifying.  The  school  accommodation  is  shown  to 
be  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  children  who  have  in  any  way 
taken  advantage  of  it.  The  School  Registers  of  1875  contained  the  names 
of  only  2,744300  children,  and  of  these  about  a  million  were  under  seven 
years  of  age.  The  average  daily  school  attendance  of  children  of  all  ages 
was  1,885,503.  The  number  qualified  to  be  examined  by  the  Qovemment 
Inspector  was  1,141,893,  and  the  number  actually  presented  for  examina- 
tion 973^3.  Finally,  the  number  which  passed  without  failure  in  the 
proverbial  three  subjects  was  572,781.  It  is  clear  that  all  the^e  figures, 
and  especially  the  later  ones,  are  very  much  lower  than  they  ought  to  have 
been.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  pronounce  exactly  on  the  amount  of  the 
deficit.  The  problem  is  necessarily  indeterminate,  as,  indeed,  the  mtthod 
of  solution  followed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  sufficiently  proves. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  England  and  Wales  of  what  is  termed 
the  school  age — *.  e.,  the  whole  number  betwe<>n  3  and  13 — are,  the  Kegis- 
trar-General  is  qnoed  to  prove,  5,374,301.  This  tremendous  total,  how- 
ever, is,  fortunately,  no  fair  measure  of  our  educational  deficiencies  in 
scliool  accommodation  or  attendance.  V7e  must  deduct  from  it  first  all 
who  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  that  which  commonly  attends  at  Public 
Elementary  Schools.  We  must  then  make  a  further  reduction  for  the 
length  of  time  by  which  school  attendance  can  be  suffered  to  fall  short  of 
the  proper  total  of  ten  years.  These  two  processes  togetlcr  bring  down 
our  figures  to  3,224,580,  and  this,  according  to  the  RegiFtrar-Qenerars 
tables,  is  the  least  number  that  ought  to  be  under  daily  instruct'on.  The 
figures  we  have  given  above  show,  therefore,  that  our  existing  school  pro- 
vision does  not  fall  very  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  they  show, 
too,  how  very  far  we  are  from  making  proper  use  of  what  we  have  got. 
For  the  supply  of  new  schools,  if  new  schools  are  still  needed,  we  may 
trust  to  the  machinery  which  bas  already  been  found  to  work  so  well. 

The  neglect  of  school  attendance  by  the  clashes  for  which  our  schools 
have  been  called  into  existence  is  a  matter  which  needs  more  special  and 
supplementary  care,  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  [August,  1876,]  to  bestow. 
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The  supply,  actual  and  prospectiye,  of  qualified  8cliool4eaclier8  are 
points  on  which  the  Report  of  the  Committee  funiishes  some  interesting 
particulars.  The  increase  here  has  been  consid<  rahle.  In  1809  there  were 
13,027  certificated  masters  and  mistresses.  By  August,  1875,  this  number 
had  risen  to  20,040,  and  by  December  to  21,952.  The  greater  part  of  them 
come  from  the  training  colleges.  These,  it  is  calculated,  can  provide 
yearly  about  1^00  teachers — ^a  number  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  yearly 
waste  in  a  staff  of  25,000,  and  sufficient,  therefore,  at  present,  to  make  some 
addition  to  the  smaller  existing  staff.  The  Committee,  however,  are  rot 
satisfied  that  the  prubable  future  demand  will  be  thus  met.  They  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  at  least  27,000  separate  departments,  or, 
allowing  for  the  increase  of  small  village  schools,  for  80,000,  each  under  a 
properly  certificated  teacher.  The  excess  is  to  be  met,  iu  some  part,  by 
the  granting  of  certificates  upon  examination  for  actual  service  and  iude- 
pendenc  of  college  training ;  but  some  doubt  is  expressed  whether  the 
supply  will,  even  so,  be  adequate.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are 
sure  that  the  Education  Department  has  done  wisely  in  extending  the 
time  during  which  these  irregular  certificates  can  be  obtained,  and  in 
making  their  terms  somewhat  easier.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  dome 
greater  latitude  was  desirable,  so  only  that  a  proper  degree  of  competence 
in  the  teachers  was  secured.  There  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons well  qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching  who  would  gladly  undertake 
it  if  their  fair  claims  could  be  admitted.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  has 
risen  of  late  years  quite  in  proportion  to  the  large  incr*ase  in  the  demand. 
On  the  terms  now  offered  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
almost  indefinite  number  of  fit  candidates  if  they  were  sought  for  iu  the 
open  market.  First-class  men  from  our  Universities  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  be  content  with  lower  stipends  and  for  higher  and  harder  work.  We 
should  deprecate  any  measure  which  tended  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
qualification  in  our  elementary  school  staff,  but  with  proi)er  safeguards 
we  could  fear  no  such  result  from  the  freest  system  of  selection  that  could 
be  devised.  We  could  wis'i,  indeed,  that  the  work  of  our  elementary 
schools  made  more  effectual  demands  than  at  present  upon  the  Intel. igence 
of  their  instructors. 

However  great  may  be  the  improvements  and  extensions  lately  made, 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  given  in  our  schools  is  still,  as  the  Committee's 
Be^iort  shows,  sadly  defective,  lliere  is,  as  yet,  no  prop  r  correspondence 
between  the  ages  of  the  children  examined  at  the  Inspectors'  visits  and 
the  standards  in  which  they  are  presented ;  or,  in  more  fOain  terms,  the 
children  are  exceedingly  backward.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  comes  from  an?  fault  of  our  school-teachers.  It  is,  as  the  Committee 
remark,  most  obviously  the  case  in  the  new  Board  schf)olM,  and  it  follows 
naturally  enough  from  the  character  of  the  pupils  for  whom  i\v  se  schools 
have  been  in  the  main  founded.  We  may  be  well  content  if  the  mixed 
multitudes  which  have  been  swept  of  late  into  the  school  net  are  found 
able  to  sati9fy  the  Inspector  in  any  standard  whatev^r.  By  and  by  we 
shall  be  more  exacting ;  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much  as  yet  from  a 
machinery  which  has  been  eg  lately  set  at  work,  and  in  a  subject  in  which 
the  arrears  have  been  so  large.  When  school  attendance  has,  by  whatever 
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means,  been  made  more  of  a  realitj  than  it  ia  now — when  it  has  become 
more  anlversal,  and,  above  all,  more  regular,  we  maj  then  hope  that  ita 
good  effects  will  be  more  apparent.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  eon- 
templates  a  near  time  when  our  schools  and  scholars  will  be  at  least 
double  what  thej  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  The 
advance  will  be  enormous;  but  if  ittestifies  on  the  one  hand  to  our  new* 
found  zeal  in  educational  matters,  it  testifies  scarcely  less  to  the  extent  of 
our  past  neglect. 

The  question  maj  present  itself  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  improvement 
which  the  Report  shows,  and  of  the  still  greater  advance  which  it  antici- 
pates. It  is  easy  to  find  an  answer  to  it,  though  far  from  easy  to  find  as 
full  an  answer  as  it  deserves.  The  advantage  of  education  to  the  children 
who  come  under  its  influence  can  scarcely  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  is 
the  topic  of  which  we  hear  most  from  our  professed  educational  champions, 
and  in  ihe  public  judgment  the  case  thus  far  has  been  quite  abundantly 
made  out.  Scarcely  less  c'ear,  too,  is  the  gain  that  must  result  to  socie^ 
from  the  improvement  of  its  hitherto  most  faulty  members.  The  new 
habits  which  are  implanted  in  the  course  of  school  training  and  the  new 
powers  which  are  conferred  have  an  acknowledged  benefit,  which  extends 
very  far  beyond  the  individuals  whom  it  primarily  affecta  Nor  is  the 
gun  only  from  the  better  service  which  results  from  a  better  course  of 
training,  or  from  the  absence  of  troublesome  vices  which  have  been  thus 
eradicated  or  subdued.  When  these  advantages  have  been  told  over — and 
the  list  will  be  a  long  and  convincing  one — there  remains  stiil  to  consider 
the  influoDce  which  an  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
society  must  exercise  upon  the  ranks  above.  There  will  thus  be  created 
a  pressure  upwards  at  all  points,  and  from  this  the  highest  classes  will  be 
luy  no  means  the  least  gainers.  It  is  diffluclt  to  lend  a  charm  to  the 
drudgery  of  elementary  school-work.  The  thing  is  confessed  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  imagination  does  not  readily  bring  itself  to  dwell  upon  It 
wiUi  pleasure.  It  is  by  its  consequences,  however,  that  it  must  be  judged, 
and  by  these  it  can  be  raised  more  nearly  to  its  proper  ideal  level.  The 
picture,  it  is  true,  will,  after  all,  be  imperfect.  The  hard  exigencies  of  life 
will  combine  with  the  somewhat  intractable  nature  of  our  material,  and 
the  two  together  will  do  much  to  bafile  our  btst  efforts.  But  it  may  be 
well,  nevertheless,  that  we  should  set  before  ourselves  a  better  standard 
of  excellence  than  we  have  reached  or  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
xeach.  The  higher  we  aim,  the  higher  proverbially  shall  we  hit.  Our 
educational  seal  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  it  can  need  to  be 
eheeked  by  reference  to  the  practical  wants  of  life.  We  have  entered  late 
upon  our  course,  and  our  present  watchword  must  be  "  Forward! " 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Sept.  2, 187C,  comments  on  the  Reports  of  the 
School  Inspectora,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  1875,  as  follows : 

To  judge  from  the  proceedings  in  Parliament^  elementary  teaching  is  a 
powerful  and  well-ordered  machine,  for  the  control  of  which  rival  parties  ta% 
contending.  To  judge  ftnom  the  Inspectors*  Reports,  it  is  too  often  a  mnchinn  so 
badly  oonsfcructed  and  so  ineffldenthr  worked  uiat  it  can  matter  Uttle  in  whoas 
hands  the  control  of  it  is  placed.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  nhat  the  fierce 
controversialists  of  the  Sesnon  should  learn  how  much  rpmafns  to  be  done  before 
that  elementary  instruction  which  in  educational  discussions  is  always  asbumed 
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to  be  given  in  etemeiitarr  scbools  can  be  regarded  tm  worth  having.  It  ia 
conceivable  that  when  a  (»i]d  has  really  mastered  the  arts  of  ieadin$c»  writing^ 
and  arithmetic  before  he  leavee  school,  be  mav  feel  a  genuine  gratitude  to  the 
teacherB  to  whom  he  owes  tUs  possession,  ana  a  corresponding  disposition  to 
follow  their  guidance  in  matters  of  conduct  or  religion.  But  when  a  child 
leaves  sohool  with  onlj  that  imperfect  acquaintance  with  knowledge  which  ie 
the  most  certain  prelude  to  forgetting  it.  tne  influence  which  has  &.led  to  do 
its  own  proper  work  is  not  likely  to  avail  much  for  further  work.  The  im- 
pression left  by  the  Inspectors^  Reports  is  that,  befcnv  we  attach  much  momeist 
to  the  question  by  whom  the  mdunents  of  learning  are  imparted,  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  that  they  are  Imparted.  If  they  never  micoeed  in  efPcctlng 
an  entrance  into  a  child's  mind«  it  matters  little  under  whose  custodv  they 
remain  outside  it.  A  child  who  cannot  read  with  sufBcicnt  intelligenco  to  give 
himsMdlf  pleasure,  or  write  so  that  others  can  read  wh!xt  he  has  written,  or 
dpher  so  as  to  know  when  be  is  cheated,  will  not  have  much  sentiment  to 
spare  for  ihoae  who  have  carried  him  no  fhithor  along  the  road  of  knowledige. 

A  care*eBB  or  an  incdmpetent  teacher  can  bhmder  to  a  much  greater  extent 
In  teaching  reading  than  in  anything  elsa  Illegible  writing  betrays  itself^ 
because  the  most  conclusive  of  all  teste  is  oontinnally  being  applied  to  the 
work  done  by  every  chUd.  If  the  teacher  cannot  read  what  the  scholar  has 
written,  it  argues  something  worse  than  carelesnesB  or  a  more  than  ordinary 
want  of  capacity  if  he  does  not  at  once  point  out  the  fbult.  With  arithmetic, 
again,  the  fact  that  the  answer  his  or  htm  not  been  arrived  at  supplies  a  similar 
<»eck.  The  scholar  may  have  worked  too  much  by  rule  instoEui  of  by  head; 
but  he  must,  ordinarily  speaking,  have  mastered  the  essentials  of  the  procees 
if  he  has  brought  the  result  right  In  reading  there  is  no  corresponding  means 
of  ensuring  the  teacher^s  attention.  He  may  notice  if  the  scholar  stumbtos 
or  stops  over  a  hard  word,  or  if  he  gives  i^  a  distinctiy  wrong  pronunciatioB. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  for  both  these  errors  to  be  avoided,  and  yet  for  the 
children  to  be  almost  as  tar  as  ever  net  merely  from  good  reading'in  theFense 
of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  usenii  to  others,  but  from  good  reading  in  the 
sense  of  rsading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  themselveBi 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeateid  that  the  ability  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  read  what  he  wants  to  read,  either  for  his  work  or  for  his 
amusement,  when  he  has  left  school,  is  the  first  esMotial  of  an  efficient  ele- 
mentary education.  If  thfs  is  not  gamed,  nothing  is  gained;  if  this  is  gained, 
the  poGSIbility  of  every  other  aoouirenient  has  been  gained  at  the  same  time. 
Tear  after  year,  the  testimony  ox  the  Inspectors  show  that  it  is  upon  this,  the 
most  imports  nt  point  of  all,  that  the  elementary  teaohinff  is  most  defective. 

Mr.  Aldis,  speaking  of  Yorkshire  schols,  says  that  it  u  very  seldom  Indeed 
that  children  know  what  it  is  they  are  reading  about.  They  mav  be  reading 
what  they  have  r  ad  over  and  over  again  during  the  year,  and  yet,  though  there 
is  no  longer  a  word  that  presents  the  lightest  afiificuity  as  to  enunciation,  there 
will  be  many  which  convey  no  more  idot  to  their  minds  than  on  the  day  when 
they  first  saw  the  passage. 

"The  most  disai^inting  part  of  a  school  iDBpection,**  says  Mr.  Dauby,  *'  is 
in  a  m'^jority  of  cases  the  examination  in  reading."  Even  in  the  faigheet 
standard  **it  not  unfrequently  hi^pens  that  iKsholirs  who  read  accurately  and 
fluently  are  receiving  no  impreanon  from  th«  words  pronounced.''  Or,  to 
quote  from  another  Keport,  ^*they  read  with  the  eyes  and  the  memory,  but 
not  with  the  understandiug  alsa  *' 

It  is  impossiblo  to  overruo  the  mischief  of  this  state  of  things.  Inability  to 
read  U  in  most  cases  an  irremediable  evil  aft^r  a  child  has  left  school,  and 
inability  to  read  intelligentiy  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  came  thing  as 
inibiLty  to  read  at  alL  It  is  of  no  avaifthat  educational  reformers  rack  weir 
brains  to  devise  methods  for  securing  intsniction  in  additional  subjects,  if  that 
elementary  art  through  whidi  alone  all  additional  subjects  can  be  ^aproachad 
is  left  unattaiued. 

Intelligent  reading  implies  a  clear  undeirtandJng  of  what  is  read,  and  this 
dear  unaerstanding  will  rarely  be  attained  unless  tne  matter  of  the  books  read 
is  such  as  to  interest  children. 

The  compilers  of  readiuff-books  seem  for  the  most  part  to  think  that  a  proper 
r^ard  for  their  own  dignlW  demands  that  they  shall  be  instructive,  or,  if  qy 
chance  they  condescend  to  oe  amusitig,  they  are  usually  sUly  at  the  same  time. 
The  best  reading^book  for  the  upper  claases  in  elementaiy  schools  would  be 
Hobinaon  Ouaoe^  broken  up  into  parts  so  that  the  ch.ldren  migH  (roon  frooi 
part  to  pari  daring  the  year,  and  thus  have  en  obvious  induoeraent  for  makhw 
prQgpeps  in  their  desire  to  get  on  with  the  story.  The  matter  of  the  book 
might  be  made  the  toz*i  of  a  large  variety  of  lessons^  which  would  become  in- 
teresting by  virtue  of  their  association  with  Crusoe^ 
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In  view  of  the  deflcienctee  of  elemenlary  instruction,  as  it  is,  both  in 
and  eondiioti  "  Senex ''  in  the  Times  for  September  4, 1S7%  propoeea  an  exten- 
sion of  the  coarse  in  moral  instmction,  so  that  schools  for  popular  education 
may  better  answer  ihe  purposes  of  their  f  omidation : 

We  most  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  education  can  never  be  imparted  in 
its  greatest  perfection  tiU  it  is  felt  to  be  a  parental  duty.  But  much  may  be 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  short  of  that,  in  oehalf  of  cmidren  for  whom  edu- 
cation is  not  provided  by  their  parents;  and  it  is  a  sense  of  that  duty  whidi 
first  led  the  numerous  sdiools  established  by  those  Kood  and  sealous  people  who 
tiius  assumed  the  duties  of  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  wUch  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  supplement  of  them  by  Board  schools.  Six  years  have 
paned  smce  the  first  election  of  School  Boards.  One  of  the  duties  of  these 
Boards  is  to  bring  education  home,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  all  children.  This 
duty  appears  thus  far  to  have  been  well  performed,  and  with  the  requisite  time, 
the  end  aimed  at  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  Qooomplished. 

Another  duty  of  School  Boards  is  to  contrive  that  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline in  the  schools  shall  produce  the  effect  desirable  both  for  the  children  and 
society;  and  there  can  be  no  disagreement  among  intelligent  and  kindly-dis- 
possd  adul'sthat  the  effect  of  edu^^tion  to  be  aimed  at  for  all  children  should 
be  to  qualify  them  so  to  direct  their  own  conduct  as  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
maintenance  for  themselves,  and  to  avoid  disturbing,  if  they  cannot  actually 
promote,  the  welfare  of  others.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  same 
character  of  instruction  and  discipline  is  best  adapted  for  both  these  purposes. 

To  the  question,  then — '*  What  kind  of  people  is  it  our  wish  to  see  issue  forth 
from  our  schools!*'  The  answer— the  unanimous  answer—must  be,  "They 
should  ba  industrious ''—that  is,  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  useful  labor.  Tlie 
school  instruction  most  likely  to  conduce  to  this  end  will  make  plain  to  the  pu- 
pils that  the^r  and  their  parents  are  able  to  Uve  as  they  do  baoiuse  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  past  indus!ary  to  ba  sean  in  all  directions  around  them— the  houses,  the 
fkimicure^  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  domesticated  oniTwaia  the  streets,  roids, 
vehicles,  implements,  and  mat  jnals  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  awaiting 
the  finishing  touch  ox  labor  to  fit  them  for  their  purposei 

They  should  be  intelligent  and  skilfuL  There  can  be  no  di£9culty  in  leading 
pupils  to  perceive  and  understand  that  no  amount  of  industry  unassisted  by  in- 
telligence and  skill  could  enable  their  parents,  and  eventually  themselves,  lio  re- 
place what  they  consume  I :  and  the  dear  perception  of  this  fact  cannot  but 
stimulate  thom  to  learn  ana  apply,  so  that  they  may  grow  up  to  ba  intelligent 
and  skilful  as  w:  U  as  industrious.  This  being  underB:ood,  a  consciousness  can- 
not fail  to  be  developed  of  the  ignominy  and  disgraces  even  where  physical  suf- 
fering may  be  escap'  d,  which  await  aliwho  are  unable,  through  tiieir  own  neg- 
lifence,  to  replace,  directly  or  indirectly,  what  the^  consume. 

They  should  bo  thrifty  or  economical— that  is,  mcapable  of  consuming  or 
wasting  what  will  be  more  urgently  needed  to  supply  future  wants  pr  to  allevi- 
ate or  i)rovent  tha  suffaring  of  others.  That  acquired  capacitv  which  makes 
the  anticipation  of  future  good  outweigh  present  sensuous  hiaulgenoe,  which 
distinguishos  tha  adult  from  tho  infant,  ana  the  civilized  man  from  the  savage, 
will  ba  greatly  promoted  by  instruction  in  such  facto  as  that  the  wants  of  each 
day  must  bo  pnnaipally  supplied  out  of  one  annual  harvest,  that  harve.tS  are 
sometimes  deficient  and  late,  and  that  the  weak,  the  sick,  the  infiiin,  and  the 
aged,  whila  they  cannot  work,  are,  if  possible,  more  hi  need  than  the  strong 
and  healthy  of  extra  comforts  and  diet:  and  these  can  only  be  forthcoming 
through  intelligent  and  skilful  industry  followed  up  by  thrift 

They  should  be  oompaasionaie  and  tenderly  sensitive  to  tho  sufferings  of  oth- 
ers. Instr.iction  will  make  clear  to  the  young  that,  with  all  the  pallia  to  wajd 
off  want  and  mis  ^ry  by  intelligent  and  skilful  industry  and  thrift,  disoase, 
wourids,  accidents  by  me.  fiaods,  and  tempests,  and  other  hitherto  unproventa- 
ble  causes  of  suffering  will  aifiict  socirty.  Even  in  these  casts  the  resource  is 
open  to  tho  st'  onp;  and  healthy  to  alleviate  where  they  have  not  b:en  able  to 
prevent,  and  to  solaca  where  way  cannot  cure.  But  to  aspire  to  be  charitable 
or  to  ba  objects  of  charity  to  others  without  self  abossm  nt,  tho  young  must 
str'vc  to  become  pos^esBpd  through  their  other  good  qualities  of  tho  means  of 
giving  effect  to  charitable  feelings  in  deeds  of  charity. 

They  should  be  truthful,  honest  careful  in  contracting  engagements,  and 
fiaithful  in  performing  them.  The  instructiou  which  favors  tbou growth  of  these 
qualities  is  multifkrioua  It  explains  the  relationship  between  employe  s  and 
empMyed,  and  masters  and  servants  in  its  many  varieties.  It  makes  manifest 
tho  tendencies  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  wages ;  why  the  Wiigcs  of 
some  are  very  small,  and  of  others  exceptionally  laiig^  ;  how  increasa  of  \^'a<^ 
may  be  reasonably  hoped  for  and  wisely  sought  for,  whether  for  individuals  or 
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dasaes,  or  for  the  whole  popnlatloD.  It  shows  when,  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  employed,  a  few  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  advantageously  shifted  into 
the  ranks  of  empIoyerB  ;  and  why  it  is  better  for  the  larger  itombcr  of  the  em- 
ployed never  to  qmt  their  own  ranks  while  whnrJTig  diroctly  or  indirectly  in  the 
profits  of  employers.  Above  all,  it  makes  manirest  that  whatever  attempts 
may  bo  made  by  individuals  and  classes,  whether  separately  or  in  combination, 
to  brin-;  about  a  better  dJstribation  of  wealth,  suapension  of  work  through 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  means  diminution,  not  increase  of  wages— continued  co&- 
Bumptlon  with  suspension  of  produ?tion. 

A  imowledge  of  all  the  details  of  indostrlal  life  cannot  be  imparted  in  schools. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  possible,  but  most  important,  that  the  voung  bhould 
BtzTt  in  their  several  careers  with  a  dear  compreh'-nsion  of  the  prmclples  which 
pervade  and  regulate  them.  Bad  ezperienoenas  taught  us  how  men  may  reziain 
all  their  lives  ai  ignorant,  confused,  and  prejudiced  concerning  these  principles 
as  their  ronioter  ancestors  were  of  the  causes  of  the  success'on  of  day  and  nights 
end  of  the  seasons.  A  happier  escperience  has  proved  to  na--to  some  of  us,  at 
least— t!:at  children  can  study  and  master  thcfio  (>rindplcs,  not  onlv  to  their 
groat  f  jture  advantage,  but  to  their  immediate  delight.  They  need  out  capa- 
ble instructors  t3  guide  them  in  their  studies. 

With  all  your  indulgence,  I  dare  attempt  no  more  here  than  indicato  the  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  course  which  should  be  taken  by  such  instructors.  The  young 
may  1x>  Drought  to  comprehend  how  division  of  labor  has  enabled  mankind  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  variety,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wealth 
whidi  Uiey  consume,  how  division  of  labor  would  bo  impocolblo  without  oppor- 
tunities for  exchange,  how  division  of  labor  and  exchange  in  combination  nave 
fdmost  universally  Dfoagbt  men  to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  the  best 
means  of  procuring  what  they  desire  for  themselves ;  how  weights  and  meaa- 
urcs  and  money — or  a  measure  of  values— have  been  introduced  to  facilitate 
interchange  and  hdp  all  persons  in  their  efforts  as  to  ^siiiat  they  bad  betterpro- 
duce,  when  to  sell,  when  to  store,  when  to  buy,  whento  export,  and  how  fluct- 
uations of  prices  may  hdp  to  indicate  the  varving  wants  of  individuals  and 
nations.  Comp  aintH  of  comi)etition,  of  underselling,  of  the  tyranny  of  capital, 
even  when  fortified  by  tremendous  aajectives,  wUl  not  mHliwd  a  race  of  men 
who  have  thus  bien  instructed. 

The  pract!c3  of  borrowing  and  lending  prevails  so  widely  that  the  prindples 
which  in  some  cases  jtistl^  and  in  others  oondenm  it,  and  should  always  con- 
trol it,  ought  to  be  uniersEocd.  Borrowing  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  consump- 
tion or  expenditure  must  be  indefensible,  if  thrift  is  to  be  retained  among  good 
qualities,  since  that  demands  more  than  abstinence  from  borrowing  in  order  to 
consume.  It  means  abstinence  from  consuming  in  order  to  befU)]e  to  lend. 
The  practice  of  borrowing  and  lending,  or  the  use  of  credit,  is  one  of  the  pow- 
erful aids  to  industrial  effort  for  produtmig  and  Hiffniring  abundance,  as  long  as 
it  is  used  intelligently  and  honesUv.  Differently-  used, ^t  is  almost  as  powerful 
in  spreading^  confusion,  waste,  and  ruin.  Many  of  the  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  credit  will  have  to  bo  learnt  after  school  days  are 
passed.  But  during  those  days  acquaintance  may  be  mado  with  the  rule  of 
honesty  and  prudence  which  enjoins  that  no  credit  should  ever  bo  accepted  be- 
yond what  the  lender  would  grant  if  he  were  fully  informed  of  the  means  and 
liabilities  of  those  whom  he  was  invited  to  trust  After  such  moral  instruction 
disregard  of  this  rule  may  one  of  these  days  be  looked  upon  as  swindling. 

Tho  young  who  leave  our  schools  knowing,  as  wdl  as  Is  possible  at  their  age, 
how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad,  wise  and  foolish,  right  and  wrong 
conduct,  and  where  to  seek  for  bettor  light  and  guidance,  must  be  proparad  to 
moot  wiih  some— a  few  only,  wo  will  hope— whoso  dispositions  and  intclli'^noe 
aro  very  different  from  their  own.  Criminal  and  tiio  criminally  dl  yoaod  re- 
quire spedal  treatment.  Thev  must  be  rebtrained.  When  their  evil  propensi- 
ties lead  them  to  prey  upon  their  own  countrymen  and  neighbors,  tho  ropres- 
sive  forces  take  the  form  of  police,  with  the  judicial  and  magisterial  autbonties 
to  g^  de  its  action.  Wiien  tuey  are  gathered  together  as  nations  intent  upon 
invading  other  nations,  carrying  with  thera  devastation  and  slaughter,  armies 
and  navies  must  be  organized  to  resist  them. 

The  expenses  necessarv  for  maintaining  these  two  kinds  of  foitses  and  their 
aocGssorles  are  met  by  those  contributions  f  amUiariy  known  as  taxes.  These 
taxes  have  often  and  justly  in  former  days  been  considered  oppressive.  But 
the  well-instracted  young  will  have  no  dlfSccdty  in  comprehending  that  the 
evils  which  thev  gwurd  us  from  would  bo  much  mors  oppressiva  They  will 
also  understand  that  the  necessity  of  expcnslvo  armaments  originates  in  crim- 
inality of  disposition.  And  they  will  not  be  misled  by  the  magnifloont  "  voca- 
bles "  under  which  the  criminals  in  chief  strive  to  rfi^^iltm  their  atrocious  deeds 
and  intentiona 
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BarUotnunUiry  AtiUm  In  ISTV. 

The  Blune&tuy  Education  Bill,  iniioduoed  hj  Lend  fiandon,  tm  a  Qot. 
eminent  meaauie,  in  ponoanoe  of  a  promise  in  the  Qneen'fi  8x>eech,  and 
received  with  fttvor  in  its  earij  stagee,  but  vtrennooBly  opposed  in  Its 
later  stagee  bj  the  anthon  of  the  original  Act  of  1870,  ftom  apprehenOion 
of  the  poaaible  oonaeqnenoea  of  eome  of  ita  pzoTiaiona» — we  regard,  on 
the  whole,  aa  well  calculated  to  eonaolidate  the  ayatem  of  Public  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  organised  in  1870,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conserre 
and  utilise  the  vast  system  of  means  proTlded  by  reliffiona  seal  (over 
$75,000,000  in  the  last  half  century),  and  still  contributed  freely  to  supply 
a  continuing  national  want.    The  Act,  as  passed,  aims  to  secure  a  laiger, 
longer,  and  more  regular  attendance  of  children  of  school  age,  by  pro. 
hibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  by 
allowing  such  employment  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourtef n  only 
when  a  child  has  passed  a  certain  standard  of  school  instruction  *  and  has 
put  in  a  certidn  number  of  school  attendances,  so  that  erery  child  must 
be  either  at  work  or  at  school.    The  authority  for  carrying  out  this  proTis- 
ion  is  the  School  Board  in  districts  where  it  exists  i  in  boroughs  where 
there  is  no  School  Board,  by  the  corporation;  and  In  parishes,  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Union.    Boards  of  Quardlans  are  authorised  to  pay  the 
school  fees  when  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  do  so.    Parliamentary  Aid 
is  extended  on  the  principle  of  results,  vis..  17t.  (UL  for  every  scholar  who 
has  achieved  a  oertain  amount  of  effideney,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
inspection.    Power  is  also  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  interfere 
with  School  Boards  and  other  local  authorities  which  fail  to  perform  their 
duties,  asid  to  dissolve  them,  when  condemned  as  useless  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds  of  the  districts  which  called  them  into  existence. 

Lord  Sandon,  In  introducing  the  measure  (Friday,  May  19),  announced 
that  his  ideal  of  popular  education  for  the  whole  country  was  "  to  see  all 
children  able  to  read  and*  comprehend  what  they  read,  and  to  write  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  writing  could  be  read,  and  to  know  as  much  of 
arithmetic  as  would  enable  them  to  keep  an  account  of  the  money  trans- 
actions that  would  happen  in  the  course  of  their  lives."  To  give  that 
amount  of  instmetion  sdiool  accommodations  for  8,^50,000  were  provided, 
at  a  cost  of  £18,000,000— of  which  £SflOOfiOO,  expended  before  the  Act 
of  1870,  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  £1,700,000  granted  by 
the  Qovemment.  The  regular  daily  attendance  was  about  1,800,000. 
This  was  the  highest  number  reached  under  the  existing  laws  and  means 
for  securing  school  attendance.  In  Scotland,  by  the  Act  of  1878,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  their  child  elementary  Instruction 
in  reading  and  arithmetic,  from  5  to  18  years  of  age ;  and  to  do  away  with 
objections  on  account  of  poverty,  all  reasonable  fees  for  poor  parents 
were  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

By  degrees,  the  supervision  of  authorised  agents  has  been  extended 
over  diildren  under  10  years  of  age,  employed  In  mines.  In  factories,  and 
finally  in  agricultural  labor,  until  it  embraces  sections  and  industry  rep- 
resenting over  twenty-two  millions  of  population. 

*A  cenlflenteof  having  pU'<<*d  8tandard  lY.,  f>ecnrrd  that  a  eh*ld  ooaM  read  with 
thoTongh  InteUigenoe,  write  a  amall  hand,  and  do  the  four  roloi  as  ftf  as  moiiey  i§  eoa- 
cemcd. 
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L  SYSTEM  OF  PAB00H1AL  8CHOOU3. 

RltTORlCAL  DBTKLOPMBRTl. 

Originally,  the  schools  in  Scotland  were  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious establishments  of  the  country.  Long  before  the  Reformation  all 
the  principal  towns  had  grammar-schools,  in  which  the  Latin  language 
was  taught;  besides  which,  they  had  *Mecture-schools "  in  which  chil- 
dren were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacular  tongue.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  IV.,  a  Statute,  1494,  c  64^  ordained,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds,  *'  that  all  barrones  and  freehalders  "  of  substance  should 
put  their  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  six  to  nine,  *'  and  keep  them 
there  until  they  should  be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect  Latin.** 
At  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  had  authority  over  all  teachers,  who 
could  not  exercise  their  calling  without  the  license  of  the  Chancellor. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
became  an  object  of  constant  and  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  First  **  Book  of  Policy  "  (or  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox,  on  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in  - 
1560-1)  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  *^  able  to  read 
the  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,"  in  every  parish  where  there  was  a 
town  of  any  reputation,  and,  in  the  landward  parishes,  that  the  reader 
or  minister  should  take  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  In  this 
book,  and  in  the  repeated  applications  to  Parliament  for  restitution  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  which  had  been  seized  by  the  nobles,  the  sup- 
port of  *'  schools  ^  is  uniformly  one  of  the  objects  to  which  such  funds 
are  to  be  applied. 

The  nobles,  however,  notwithstanding  the  fiivorable  inclinations  of  the 
Regent  Murray,  were  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  claim  for  restitution. 
But  in  the  year  1567  the  Reformed  religion  was  established  by  law ;  and 
by  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  ell,  Parliament  conceded  to  the  Church 
their  claim  that  the  '*  superintendents  or  visitors  ^  should  have  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  teachers  of  youth.  Then  came  the  Act  of  1592 — "the 
great  Charter  of  the  Church" — re-enacting  the  Statute  of  1581,  which 
had  ratified  the  Act  of  1567,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  none  shall  be 
permitted  to  teach  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or 
visitors  of  the  Church.  At  this  time,  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to 
support  parish  schools.    But,  as  Dr.  M^Crie  says  in  his  Life  o/MeltilU : — 

As  every  minister  was  bound  regularly  to  examine  bis  people,  it  became 
bis  interest  to  have  a  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  At  the 
annual  visitation  of  parishes  by  presbyteries  and  provincial  synods,  the  state 
of  the  schools  formed  one  subject  of  uniform  inquiry ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacliers  were  tried ;  and  where  there  was  no  scliool,  means  were  used  for 
having  one  established. 

A  "common  order *^  as  to  the  rate  of  contribution  to  be  raised  for  the  salary 
of  the  teacher,  and  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  tlie  scholars,  was  laid  down  and 
put  in  practice  long  before  the  Act  of  Council  in  1616,  which  was  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1633.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland  owed  their  origin  to  these  enactments. 
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The  Parliamentary  Statute  has  indeed  been  eventually  of  great  benefit.  But 
it  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  but  for  the  exertion  of  the  Churcli  Courts  ; 
andf  owing:  to  the  vague  nature  of  its  provision?,  it  continued  long  to  be  evaded 
by  those  wlio  were  insensible  to  the  benefits  of  education,  or  who  grudged  the 
smallest  expense  for  the  saice  of  promoting  it. 

In  1616  the  Privy  Council  directed,  that  "in  every  pan8h  of  this 
kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  n  school, 
a  school  shall  be  established,  and  a  6t  person  appointed  to  teach  the 
same,  npon  the  expense  of  the  parochinaris,  according  to  the  qnalityand 
quantity  of  the  parish.**  This  Act  of  Council  was  ratified  in  Parliament 
by  the  Statute  of  1688,  c.  5,  which  is  the  first  legislative  cnnctn)ent  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  parish  schools.  Tliis  Act  provides  that 
the  Bishop  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  heritors,  and  most 
part  of  the  parishioners,  to  impose  a  stent  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

It  was  during  the  great  civil  war,  however,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  parochial  system  was  laid,  for  the  Act  of  1646,  c.  46,  though  re- 
pealed at  the  Restoration,  was  re-enacted  in  the  Statute  which  was  passed 
in  1696,  and  is  entitled,  An  ^Act  for  settling  of  schools.*' 

By  this  Act  of  1696,  it  is  ordained  that  **  there  shall  be  a  school  set- 
tled and  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  not 
€^/rtady  provided,  by  the  advice  of  the  heritors  and  minister  of  the  par- 
iA."  Under  this  Act  the  heritors  are  bound  to  provide  a  commodious 
sehool-honse,  and  a  salary  not  above  200  (£1 1,  2s.  2  2-8d.)  nor  under  100 
merks  (£5,  lis.  1  l-8d.)  Each  heritor  is  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to 
bis  valued  rent,  and  is  allowed  relief  fV'om  his  tenants  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  If  the  heritors  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  the  duty  of  doing  so 
devolves  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Supply. 

Under  this  Statute,  enforced  by  the  persevering  and  zealous  exertions 
of  the  Church,  Parish  schools  were  erected  in  every  parish  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  salary,  however,  provided  for  the  schoolmaster  became  in  time 
inadequate,  and  difficulties  occurred  as  to  what  heritors  were  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  schoolmasters,  and  as  to  the  power  of  reviewing 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  their  admission 
and  deposition. 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  Statute  48  Geo.  III.,  c.  64,  was  passed 
in  1808,  and  this  has  been  succeeded  by  the  24  and  25  Yict,  c.  107,  in 
1861.    These  Acts  must  be  read  together. 

(1.)  As  to  the  schoolmasters*  emoluments.  By  the  Act  of  1808,  the  * 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  400  mcrks  Scots 
(£22,  4s.  5d.),  or  to  bo  under  800  merks  (£16,  18s.  4d.)  The  salaries  to 
be  fixed  between  these  two  sums  were  to  subsist  for  twenty-five  years; 
ahd  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  the  highest  amount  of  salary  should 
be  equal  to  two  chalders,  and  the  lowest  to  one  chrildir  and  a  half,  the 
value  of  which  is  appointed  to  be  fixed  every  25  years,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  Statute. 

These  clauses  are  now  repealed  hy  the  Act  of  1861,  which  provides 
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that  afler  Martinmas  of  that  year  the  schooImasterB*  salary  shall  not  bo 
less  than  £35  nor  more  than  £70  per  annum ;  and,  that,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  schools  in  a  parish,  the  minimum  salary  payable  to  tho 
schoolmasters  shall  be  £50  and  the  maximum  £80  per  annum.  The  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister 

In  addition  to  their  legal  salary,  the  schoolmasters  always  receive  the 
school  fees.     These  are  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister.  ' 

($.)  As  to  accommodation.  According  to  the  Act  of  1803,  in  parishes 
where  there  is  not  already  a  commodious  school-house  provided,  or  where 
there  is  no  dwelling-house  with  a  garden  for  the  schoolmaster,  the  heri* 
tors  must  provide  such  accommodation.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  do 
so,  or  if  the  schoolniaster  be  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodation  pro*. 
Tided,  a  remedy  is  pointed  out  by  section  9  of  the  Statute ;  but  in  n(^ 
case  are  tho  heritors  bound  to  enlarge  the  school-buildings. 

The  school-house  to  be  thus  provided  ought  to  be  suitable  lo  the  size 
and  circumstances  of  the  parish ;  but  the  heritors  are  not  obliged  ta 
provide  a  house  of  greater  accommodation  than  two  rooms,  including  a. 
kitchen.  The  garden  must  contain  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  Scots  acre, 
and  be  inclosed  with  **  such  fence  as  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes^ 
in  the  district  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated.*' 

If  no  garden  ground  can  be  obtained  without  great  loss  or  incoi^, 
venience,  the  heritors,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Quarter-Session,  may- 
make  an  addition  to  the  schoolmaster's  salary.  *'  The  expense  of  pro-- 
viding  the  school-lK>use,  dwelling-house,  and  garden,  and  supporting  the 
same,"  is,  by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1808,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  heri-, 
tors.  According  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  **  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether, 
the  Quarter- Sessions  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  them  to  do  so;'*  but  he. 
adds  that  if  this  should  be  the  correct  construction  of  the  Statute  **  the 
Court  of  Session  would  probably  hold  themselves  entitled  to  compel 
them  to  do  so.** 

But,  according  to  the  Act  of  1803,  in  the  case  of  extensive  parisheai 
where  two  or  more  teachers  are  appointed  under  section  1 1  of  the  Act| 
the  heritors  are  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  providing  any  buildings 
or  garden.    The  additional  schools  are  known  as  Side  9chooU, 

According  to  (he  17th  section  of  the  Act  of  1861,  where  in  any  part  ii, 
shall  be  necei«sary  to  provide  a  house  for  the  schoolmaster,  it  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  apartments  besides  the  kitchen. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act  of  1801,  power  is  given  to  the  heritors  to 
establish  a  female  teacher,  and  in  such  case,  a  yearly  salary  of  £30  maj 
be  added  to  the  school  assessment 

(8.)  As  to  the  election  and  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster.  Ap- 
cording  to  the  Acts  of  1696  and  ^808,  he  is  elected  by  the  heritors  and 
minister  as  one  body.  But,  by  section  2S  of  the  Act  of  1803,  no  heritor 
is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  with  reference  to  schools,  "  who  is  not 
%  proprietor  of  lands  within  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £l0p 
S|C0t8  of  valued  rent  appearing  in  the  land-tax  books  of  the  county.** 
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By  the  same  section  heritors  may  vote  by  proxy  or  by  letter  under  their 
band.  In  case  the  heritors  fiul  to  elect,  the  doty  devolves  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  of  the  county  within  which  the  school  is  situated. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  schoolmasters 
elect  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  were  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Formula  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1861  abolishes  these  provisions  as  to  examination.  The 
parochial  schoolmaster  elect  is  now  examined  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  University  Court  of  each  University ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  schools 
are  distributed  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is  attached  to  one  Uni- 
versity. Each  schoolmaster  on  passing  is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  competency  as  such. 

Instead  of  signing  the  Confession  and  Formula,  the  schoolmaster  elect 
is  obliged  to  sign  the  declaration  contained  in  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  1861.  But  the  only  remedy  for  contravening  this  declaration  is  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbytery  or  heritors,  ap- 
pointing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  may  be  to  censure,  suspend,  or  depose  the  schoolmaster. 

(4.)  As  to  his  dismissal  or  resignation.  The  parish  schoolmaster  holds 
office  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  The  Act  of  1603  made  certain  provisions, 
by  section  21,  for  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  These  pro- 
visions are  now  repealed.  And,  by  the  Act  of  1861  (sect  14),  if  the 
schoolmaster  is  charged  with  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  under  his  charge,  the  Sheriff  has  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  into  such  charges,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  of  censure, 
aspension  or  deprivation  :  and  his  judgment  is  final. 

But  if  the  schoolmaster  is  disqualified  for  his  duties  by  reason  of  in- 
firmity or  old  age,  or  if,  from  negligence  or  inattention,  he  has  failed  to 
discharge  them,  provision  is  made  by  the  19th  section.  In  such  cases 
the  heritors  are  to  apply  for  the  report  of  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of 
8bhool8,  and  if  the  report  shall  be  concurred  In  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  charge  shall  be  found  proved,  the  heritors  and  minister  may  permit 
or  require  the  schoolmaster  to  resign,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  dismiss  him. 

Besides  these  provisions,  there  are  various  others  providing  for  retiring 
pensions :  particularly  for  the  case  in  which  the  resignation  shall  not  be 
occasioned  by  any  fiinlt  of  the  schoolmaster  (sect.  19).  In  this  case  a 
retiring  pension  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary  is  provided. 

(5.)  As  to  management  and  superintendence.  Presbyteries  are  em- 
powered to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
vacation ;  and  their  regulation  on  these  points  the  schoolmaster  is  re- 
quired to  observe  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation. 

According  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  1803,  the  superintendence 
of  schools  is  continued  in  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
there  is  no  clause  of  any  subsequent  Act  expressly  repealing  this  section. 
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PABLIAHBNTABY  AOTION  OF  1872. 

Scotch  Education  Department — Board  of  Educalion  for  Scotland, 
Under  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  a  Committeo  of  the  PriTj 
Council,  on  Education  in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Migesty,  called 
*the  Scotch  Education  Department* 

Subject  to  the  Department,  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  is 
established,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and, 
after  that,  for  two  years  further  if  deemed  desirable.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  during  pleasure ;  and  Its 
oflSce  and  place  of  business  are  in  Edinburgh.  The  Board  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department 

Parish  and  Burgh  School  Boards, 

Within  twelve  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  School  Board  is 
to  be  elected  in  and  for  every  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland ;  and  all  the 
parish  schools  established  under  the  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  burgh  schools  are  to  be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several 
parishes  or  burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
town  council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case,  being 
superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties,  by  the 
school  boards. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  school  board% 
the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of  office  by  members  of  school 
boards,  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  the  supply  of  public  school 
accommodation,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  the  power  of  appointing 
managers,  the  power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school  fund, 
the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of  school  boards, 
are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act 

The  school  boards  have  the  power  to  Qx  the  school  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  children ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school. 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to  be 
managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  But  no  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a  higher  class 
public  school  is  to  pass  into  the  school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses 
of  any  such  school  is  to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(1.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools  under  their 
managemeut : 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated ;  provided  that  such 
conditions  shall  not  give  any  preference  or  advantagre  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board* 
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The  Act  provides  that  Parliamentary  grants  shall  not  be  made  for  or 

in  respect  of- 

(a.)  Instruction  In  religioas  sabjects : 
*  (b.)  A  school  establislied  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  not  beinp:  a  pnblic 
school,  unless  the  Department  shall  afler  due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that 
no  sufficient  provision  exists  for  the  children  for  whom  the  school  is 
inteuded,  regard  being  had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or 
that  it  is  otherwise  specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
situated. 

No  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging, 
improving,  or  fitting  up  any  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
application  sent  in  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  or  before 
December  ai,  1878. 

This  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  corresponding  provision  under  the 
English  Act — namely,  that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  all  the  additional  school  buildings  that  may  be  required. 
^  Under  this,  as  under  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
Her  Majesty^s  inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religioas 
subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  an;^ 
religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other  schools,  inspected  by  them. 

The  Conscience  clause  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  English 

Act,  viz. : — 

Every  public  school  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  receiving  the 
Parliamentary  grunt  is  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and  any  child 
may  be  withdrawn  by  hin  parents  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  and 
from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such  sciiool,  the  child  sustaining  no  disad- 
vantage with  respect  to  seCuliu*  instruction  by  reason  of  being  so  withdrawn, 
or  by  reason  of  his  religious  denomination. 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced, 

or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school 

for  elementary  instruction,  must  be  cither  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end, 

t>r  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified 

in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 

Parental  Duty  aa  to  School  Attendance  of  CfiUdren. 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  provide  elementary  education 
for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  ;  and  if  unable 
from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the  parochial  board  of  the 
parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound  to  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund, 
no  such  payment  being  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attend- 
ing any  school  in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  parent 

Parents  neglecting  to  provide  elementary  education  for  their  children 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a  certificate  from 
a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  The 
procedure  may  be  repeated  against  the  same  parent,  and  in  respect  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  failure  of  duty,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  months.     All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

It  is  wisely  enacted  that  employers  of  children,  under  the  age  of  thir- 
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teen,  whether  as  domestic  servants,  worka*s  in  mines,  factories,  or 
workshops,  or  assistants  in  shops,  shall  be  deeiued  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  parent  in  this  regard,  and  be  held  liable  in  default  But  the 
parent  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  liability. 

Hdigious  Inairuciiiork 

Under  the  English  Act,  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted 
in  voluntary  schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  either  before  or 
after,  or  both  before  and  after,  each  meeting  of  the  school  for  secular 
instruction,  but  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  ai  any  Hvm^  in  school  board 
schools.  Now,  under  the  Scotch  Act,  no  such  exception  is  made; 
and  religious  observances  may  be  practiced  and  religious  instruction 
given,  at  the  times  above  specified,  in  all  schools  alike,  whether 
voluntary  or  school  board,  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
tinder  the  Scotch  Education  Department  In  all  cases,  of  course, 
the  conditions  of  the  Conseience  clause  must  be  strictly  observed. 
The  expediency  of  such  a  permission  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Scotch  Act,  which  sets  forth,  that  ^  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give  instruction  in  religion 
to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruction  so  given,  but 
with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  advantages  of 
the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  not  receive  such  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  expedient  that  the  managers  of  publk  schools  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  the  same  custom.* 

We  give  entire  the  sections  relating  to  religious  instruction,  and  the 
'  duty  of  parents  and  school  boards  in  respect  to  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  children. 

68.  Rveiy  public  school,  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  in  receipt 
'  of  public  money,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  sliall  be  open  to  children  of  all 
,  denominations,  and  any  chikl  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any 

in.struction  in  religrions  subjects,  and  from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such 
ecliool ;  flud  DO  child  shall  in  any  such  school  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage 

-  I^ith  respect  to  the  secular  instruction  given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  wliicli  such  child  or  his  parent  belonjr,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  with- 
drawn Trom  any  instruction  in  religious  subjecis.  The  time  or  times  during 
wliich  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  iustruelion  in  religious  subjects 
is  given  at  uny  meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction,  shall  be  given 

,  either  at  tlie  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  sliall  be  specified  in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

69.  It  shull  be  the  duty  of  every  pnrent  to  provide  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
years  of  ajye,  and  if  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the 
parochial  hr^ard  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  he  resides,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  pay  out  of  the  poor  fund  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  fees 
lor  tiie  elementtiry  education  of  every  such  child,  or  such  part  of  such  fees  as 
the  parent  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  in  the  'event  of  the  board  being  satisfied  of 

.'the  innbility  of  the  parent  to  pay  such  fees,  and  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  a[)p1y  to  the  educati(m  of  blind  children,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be 

'made  or  refbsed  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  school  in  receipt  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  other  than  suoli  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent 
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SepintofSoaidiMihteaticnDtpaitmentforlS^ 
By  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872»  a  Committee  of  the  PHtj  Coun- 
cil on  Education  is  appointed  bj  her  Majeetj  called  the  Scotch  Edacatioa 
Department,  which  Bubmits  an  annual  report  to  her  Majesty  in  CounciL 

In  1875  the  population  of  Scotland  was  estimated  to  be  8,405  314:  with  561,- 
600  eliildren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18;  of  which  nnmbor  477,860  were  held 
to  beinoonditlon  to  be  dailr  under  instniotioiiin  the  4000  separate  department 
of  public  elementary  school  required. 

The  annual  grant  and  inspected  schools  wereclasslfled  as  follows:  1,085  Publio 
Elementary  SSiools;  476  Church  of  Scotland;  151  Free  Church;  66  Episcopal 
Church;  83  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  year  ending  81st  August,  187S,  the  inspectors  visited  2,720  dar  schools 
to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  2,046  departments  under  sepa- 
rate teachera  and  furnishing  accommodation  at  8  square  feet  of  superildal 
area  per  dilld,  f6r  801,588  scholan.  There  were  on  tbe  registers  the  names  of 
402,688  children,  of  whom  %,443  were  under  7  yean  of  age;  280,628  were  be- 
tween 7  and  18:  and  2(!L560  were  above  18. 

Of  these  scholars,  844,131  were  present  on  the  day  of  tlie  inspector^  visit  to 
their  respective  schools,  while  808,536  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily  attendanoe 
throughout  the  year;  273,848  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendance 
were  qualified  to  be  examined,  48,m  (under  t^  ooUectivdy,  and  226^444  (above 
7)  individually,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  178,662  were  acftually  pre- 
sented for  inmvidual  examination,  and  181,280  passed  the  prescribed  test  with- 
out fdilure  in  any  one  of  the  three  snbiecta 

The  inspecton  also  visited  170  schoou  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  13,587  scholars  were  present 
on  the  day  of  mspection. 

The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  196  in  number;  10,638 
scholars  above  twelve  years  of  age  were^  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each 
night:  9,510  scholars  were  quaJiflea  for  examination  by  naving  made  the  re- 
quirea  number  of  attendances  during  the  nlicfat  school  session.  Of  these,  6,954 
were  actually  examined,  and  out  of  every  100  scholars  so  examined,  96.83  pass- 
ed in  reading,  83.23  in  writing,  and  77.47  in  arithmetia 

The  inspecton  fomid  8,811  oerUflcated  teachen  at  work  in  the  aided  schooto 
which  they  visited,  while  the  seven  training  oollegcS|from  whidi  the  supply  of 
such  teachen  is  mainly  recruited,  were  attended  in  1875  by  060  students.  ?rnese 
students  (with  very  few  excOTvtions),  and  162  acting  teadbers,  were  examined 
for  certificates  in  December.  1875;  and  in  the  following  week  760  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  519  vacancies  declared  in  the  training  colleges  were  examined; 
of  these,  614  were  successful,  and  534  are  now  in  their  first  year  of  residenoe^ 
along  with  489  students  of  the  second  year. 

From  1839  to  8l8t  December,  1875,  grants  to  the  amount  of  £189,122  have 
been  paid  in  aid  of  building  478  new  stmools  for  78,165  scholars,  and  enlai^ging 
or  improvii^  197  schools  for  14,710  scholars,  or  for  92,875  schohurs  in  all 

The  schools  under  inspection  in  187*^  provided  accommodation  for  some  281,- 
688  scholars.  Up  to  the  Slst  Deoembsr,  1878.  when  tiie  time  for  applying  for 
building  grants  expired,  we  had  received  1,683  applications  for  aid  to  sjppl^ 
school  room  for  about  SoO.000  cMldren,  with  1,068  residences  for  teachors. 

By  the  1st  of  April,  1876, 1.383  had  d  en  appreved,  49  refOsod.  and  58  with- 
drawn by  the  School  Boaids,  leaving^  195  still  undecided.  In  940  cases  grants 
have  boen  announced  to  the  amount  of  £385,856  14&  6d.,  and  288  grants  to  the 
amount  of  £79, 190 14s.  8d.  have  been  paid. 

Besides  the  7  training  colleges  (with  1,023  students,  368  males,  and  655  females 
in  attendanco  in  1875)  there  were  2;350  pupii- teachen  in  the  advanced  classes  of 
the  Elementary  School  taught  by  certificated  teachers,  and  the  83  Univcrsilnr 
students  who  avail  themselves  of  the  practical  training  in  the  professional  col- 

The  average  attendance  in  schools  aided  by  public  grants  and  officially  in- 
spected has  increesed  from  213,540  in  1872,  to  808,536  In  1875,  on  I  of  402,688 
scholan  registered.  Of  the  number  registered  95,442  were  under  7  yean  of 
age;  280,022  were  between  7  and  18;  and26,5a9  over  la 

For  children  under  7  yean  th9  Report  recommends  the  organ'sationof  special 
infant  departments  una:r  the  charge  of  independent  female  toachera 

Pensions  are  granted  by  the  Sootch  Education  Department,  for  wiiich  12  ap- 
plications wore  mode  in  1375.  Two  pensions  of  £25,  and  six  of  £20  were  grant- 
ed, and  a  gratuity  of  £20  was  also  awarded  to  another  teacher. 

•   In  the  vote  of  £438»237  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Scotland,  and 

£30.704  for  the  Scotch  Uuiverflities,  Lord  Sandon  remarked  that  the 

progress  of  Education  was  most  satisfactory. 
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INFANT  ASTLUX8-CRADLB  SCHOOLS— KINDKRQABTEN. 

Asylums  for  children  form  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance, 
particularly  in  a  countiy  like  France,  where  the  custom  of  sending  infants  out 
to  be  nuKcd  has  been  universally  prevalent  for  a  long  time.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  will  of  course  determine  the  fate  which  awaits  the  tender 
infant  during  the  first  months  of  its  existence.  If  the  parents  be  wealthy,  or 
even  belong  to  the  middle  class,  a  healthy  nurse  is  procured,  according  to  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  physician ;  nothing  is  left  undone  that  tends  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  infant,  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to  meet 
successfully  the  many  dangers  incidental  to  its  young  life.  Far  different  is  the 
case  with  that  vast  mf\jority  of  infants  whose  parents  either  live  in  abject- 
poverty,  or  who,  in  order  to  cam  a  scanty  livelihood,  are  both  obliged  to  work 
from  early  mom  till  late  at  night  away  from  home.  That  which,  with  rich 
parents,  is  only  a  close  adherence  to  a  long-established  custom,  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  ciTeminate  age,  becomes  to  poor  people  a  diro  necessity. 

The  danger  of  this  whole  system  of  sending  infants  out  to  be  nursed  was  fully 

exposed  by  M.  Mayer,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  physician,  could  speak  from 

experience,  and  in  1865  he  published  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  which  he  says : 

"  This  is  a  cruAodc  which  we  are  going  to  wage  against  an  absurd  and  bar- 
barous custom,  that  of  abtindoning,  a  few  hours  after  its  birth,  a  cherished 
being,  whose  ail  vent  has  been  ardently  desired,  to  the  care  of  a  rough  peasants 
woman,  whom  the  parents  have  never  seen  before,  whoso  character  and  manners 
the  real  mother  docs  not  know,  who  carries  away  the  dearest  treasure  to  some 
unknown  village  in  the  provinces,  the  name  of  which  pcrliaps  is  not  even  given  on 
the  map  of  France.  There  is  something  so  revoltins^to  the  moral  sense  in  this, 
that  twenty  vears  hence  it  will  hardly  be  credited.  There  are  excellent  mothers 
who  resignedly  submit  to  this  sacrifice  witliout  any  other  sign  of  being  shocked 
than  some  furtive  tears,  which  they  carefully  hide,  as  too  great  an  indulgence 
to  human  weakness.  If  we  add  that  the  motlier  has  not  alwavs  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  placing  the  newly-bom  infant  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  is 
to  nurse  it,  but  tKat  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  women  from  the  conn  try 
come  to  Paris  to  gather  the  nurselings  and  to  distribute  them  afterwards  through 
the  provinces,  wc  shall  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth ;  yet  this  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  it  forms  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  a  trade 
no  less  productive  of  strange  developments  than  the  slave-tnidc." 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  M.  Mayer  proposed  to  form  a  "  Society  for  th» 
protection  of  in/ants"  the  aim  of  which  is  to  be : 

1.  To  guard  the  infants  against  the  dangers  usually  attending  the  nursing  by 
hired  nurses,  far  from  their  parents,  without  sufficient  superintendence  and 
without  satisfactory  guarantee. 

S.  To  put  into  practice  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  present  advanced 
medical  science  for  the  physical  development  of  infants,  before  undertaking  to 
cultivate  their  mental  powers. 
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3.  To  pursue  simultaneously  at  a  suitable  age  the  phjsical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual tmining  of  the  chi]<l. 

This  society  is  to  attain  this  threefold  end  by  establishing  so-called  "  Maternal 
colonies"  in  the  neighboriiootl  of  the  great  cities,  and  providing  them  with 
carefully-selected  nurses ;  also  with  milch-cows  of  superior  biw<l,  to  furnish  the 
milk  required  for  artificial  nursing,  and  by  a  system  of  rewards  given  to  those 
nurses  who  accomplish  their  task  in  the  best  manner. 

The  efforts  of  M.  Mayer  have  led  to  the  organization  of  societies  in  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Rouen  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

GA&DERIES. 

But  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  even  with  a  devoted  and 
attentive  nurse,  the  painfulncss  of  the  infant's  separation  from  its  motber  is  not 
diminished  whether  the  ])arents  of  the  child  be  rich  or  poor.  In  the  case  of 
poor  parents  there  will  bo  additional  circumstances  to  make  this  separation  a 
very  painful  one.  The  father  and  mother  are  obliged  to  work  inccs.santly  in 
order  to  gain  the  means  of  sub^istenoc,  and  no  other  course  is  left  open  to  them 
than  either  to  confide  the  infant  to  the  care  of  the  hospit^il  founded  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  or  to  koej)  it  at  homo,  thus  depriving,  themselves  of  j)art  of 
the  earnings  indispensable  for  their  living.  The  charitnble  socielios  lend  some 
aid  in^hi.H  hitter  ciisc,  but  not  sufficient ;  and  when  the  child  has  bc<>n  weaned, 
and  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  again,  it  is  given  to  the  care  of  a  little  brother 
or  sister,  who  generally  are  sadly  in  want  of  being  taken  care  of  themselves. 
If  the  mother  confi(U*.s  her  infant  to  a  so-caJlotl  yardetie,  or  to  one  of  those 
"weaning  establishments"  M'hich  have  no  legal  existence,  and  which,  with  or 
without  the  approbation  of  the  mayor,  pixscrihcd  in  the  regulations,  arc  l»ut  too 
often  diiTcted  bv  careless  women,  she  has  still  reason  to  tremble  for  the  huilth 
and  well  Ixjing  of  her  infant.  In  a  narrow  room,  deprived  of  fixjsh  air  and 
light,  the  unhappy  crcsitures  are  crowded  together;  their  boilily  development  is 
retarded,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their  mental  powers  remain  totally 
undeveIoi»e«I,  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  superintending  women,  who 
rule  only  I)y  the  rod.  -And  even  if  the  mother  keeps  her  child  at  home  on 
Sunda-s  and  fe^ist  days  the  expense  will  be  70  centimcB  i>er  day,  or  17  fr.,  20 
cts.  per  month. 

CRECHE,  OR  CRADLB-BCIIOOL.    . 

The  evil  h.id  certainly  reached  its  climax  when,  in  the  year  IJ»44,  M.  Marheau 
paid  a  visit  to  one  of  these  estjiblu«luncuts.  This  visit  had  far-rcjuhing  con- 
sequences, .':nd  became  in  f]ict  the  tuniing  point  towards  a  l)cttcr  .•ivstcm  of 
inf  itit-odi:c:ition  in  France.  The  woman  who  had  several  little  infantii  huddled 
tojrclhcT  in  a  niisenible  room,  on  Iwing  questioned  gave  the  following  account : 
that  rs  a  pencral  rule  bIjc  had  only  five  or  six  infants;  that  her  customers  paid 
her  only  ci;ht  sous  per  hc:u!,  and  six  kous  in  addition  If  she  provided  foixl  for 
the  chi'd;  thr.t  in  the  morning  the  mothers  used  to  bring  clean  linen  and  take 
the  s()i:((l  lAv  V  in  the  evening,  wluHi  they  fetched  their  children,  and  that  if  the 
inf  nrs  av;  n^  not  yet  weaned,  the  mothers  came  to  nui-sc  them  thcnwclves  at  -the 
ho:  rs  wluii  I  hey  took  their  meals.  Tlit»sc  hwt  words  were  a  niy  of  light  to  M. 
Maihe.ui,  r.nd  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  instituting  "cnidle-Hchools."  Instead 
of  indulging  in  idle  laments  on  the  evil  eflect  of  large  Victories,  or  making  vain 
efforts  to  stop  the  irrepressible  march  of  modem  industry,  this  thoroughly 
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hoTicst  and  commoti-mnse  man  at  once  conceived  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Two  problems  were  to  bo  solved.  As  rcjjnitls  the  mothers,  how  a  wife  prnarantee 
could  be  ptx)vidod  ^vhieh  neither  the  sn])enntendenee  of  a  young  cbiid  nor  an 
old  woman  couM  offer;  as  rc^^irds  the  infants,  how  thf^y  could  have  the  milk 
whicli  narurc  hcnclf  provides  in  the  motlier's  bnstMt,  and  the  affectionate  care 
which  thuir  tundvT  age  demands.  M.  lilarbcaa  immediately  went  to  work  to 
realize  his  projects.  He  pave  a  full  and  tnic  account  of  the  tu-tnal  Hteito  of 
adiurs  to  the  Department  of  Benevolent  InstitutiouH^of  fi'hich  he  w.ir  a  member, 
and  submitted  to  their  a])probation  hui  plan  for  a  "cnulle-Kchool."  A  com« 
mittcc  was  a])pointcd,  and  M.  Marlnmu  chai^*d  with  the  rc])ort.  He  ])rDvc(l  in 
this  report  "  tliat  it  was  a  solemn  duty  to  extend  aid  to  ihiWi  poor  motlicrs  and' 
])Our  infants;  that  a  cnidlc*school  was  pot^sible;  that  it  wonld  coRt,  all  told, 
only  about  fifty  centimes  per  hejul ;  that  the  e.X]>cn«»  of  orjpinizing  the  first 
establishment  would  be  trifling,  and  easily  met  by  charitable  donation  I  "  This 
report  awakened  the  sympathy  of  mnny,  and  though  the  I)e|inrtment  of  Beney- 
o!eut  Institutions  did  not  feci  justiHed  in  giving  official  aid  to  this  priyate 
undertiiking,  yet  most  of  its  memlwra,  as  (bunders  of  the  establishment,  sub- 
scriUnl  a  sum  towards  its  support.  Contributions  ^amc  in  from  all  sides,  and 
the  l)uchcs.s  of  OrliMins,  by  a  largo  donation,  compIct(;d  tlic  required  sunl. 

On  the  14th  Novemlxiry  1844,  M.  Marlieau  wus  tbuscnablol  to  open  the  first 
institution,  organized  after  hiii  plan,  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  Paris, 
No.  81,  Kne  dc  Cbaillot.  In  remembrance  of  the  infancy  of  our  Savior  he 
Oiillcd  it  crcclic  (manger.)  There,  in  a  light  and  well- ventilated  nx:m,  the 
infants  were  kept  from  5.30  A.  )L  till  SJ30  P.  M.  in  summer,  and  from  6.30 
A.  M.  till  8  P.  M.  in  winti^r,  at  the  small  charge  of  twenty  amtimcs  per  day 
for  each  infant.  During  this  time  the  mothers,  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work,  came  at  eerbvin  stated  times  each  day  to  nurso  their  children,  till  tiiey 
were  we;med.  After  the  children  have  all  been  taken  homo  in  the  evening  the 
room  is  left  open  all  night,  to  let  the  vitiated  air  esca]>c,  and  bo  entirely  reno- 
Tatcd.  Sundays  and  feast  days  the  crndlo-sohool  renuiins  <  losed,  in  order  that 
by  thus  bringing  piirents  and  children  together  once  a  week  the  fumily-tic  may 
not  1)0  too  much  relaxed.  Kind,  ]>aLient,  and  intelligent  women  attended  the 
childnm  all  day  long,  under  the  fni|)Crintendence  of  a  lady  inspeeCress,  whose 
charity  and  tux'tai  i>06itiou  gave  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  licing  well  cared 
for.  A  physician  was  employed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  the  school,  to  attend  to 
all  cases  of  sickness,  and  see  that  the  children  fVom  the  age  of  1  to  3  yesirs  were 
supplied  with  food  best  suited  to  their  age. 

The  rapid  success  of  this  institution,  which  soon  conld  not  contain  the  nmn- 
ber  of  infuntH  that  were  sent  thither,  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  felt  that 
to  aid  the  working  man  in  the  csire  and  education  of  his  infanta  was  rendering 
a  great  service  to  the  f^miily,  as  thereby  greater  inducements  were  hchl  out  to 
him  to  marry,  and  the  general  misery  of  the  poorer  classes  greatly  alleviated. 
iTrcquent  enquiritw  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  rcgartl  to  the  organi- 
lation  of  the  institution,  and  numerous  visitors  convinced  themselves,  by 
personal  ins])Oction,  of  its  snccessAd  >vorking. 

In  February,  1845,  M.  Marbeau  published  his  work,  entitled:  "Cradle 
schools,  or  the  moans  of  lessening  tlio  misery  of  the  p(»p]o  by  incrratdng  the 
pO])ulation,''  which  (Sept.  10,  184C)  was  rewarded  by  the  Monthyon  prize  given 
by  the  French  Academy.  M.  Villemain  very  opproprtatcly  remarked  on  this 
occasion  :  "  Thus  is  realized  whatever  there  wos  practicable  iti  tho  theories  and 
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wishes  of  Bome  speculative  men.  The  object  is  not  to  establish  a  chimerical  and 
oppressive  cooimunit/  amofif^t  men,  but  to  give  a  safe  support  to  the  com* 
mencemcnt  of  life  in  order  to  render  its  after-course  easier  and  better.  Here  aa 
everywhere  the  woric  of  humanity  is  a  political  work.  ]t  prepares  for  Uis 
family  and  the  state  a  more  numerous,  a  healthier,  and  stronger  population, 
accustomed  from  earliest  infancy  to  habits  of  order,  which  are  the  germs  of  all 
social  discipline." 

What  favor  these  institutions  found  with  the  public  may  be  inferred  from  a 
work  by  M.  Jules  Deibruck,  whoso  name  is  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  founder,  entitled :  "  Visit  to  the  Model  Cradle-School/'  and  his 
"  General  Report  on  the  Cradle-Schools  of  Paris/'  both  published  towards  the 
end  of  1846,  in  which  he  counts  already  nine  institutions  oTthis  kind,  containing 
180  cradles,  and  receiving  as  many  as  223  infants. 

The  example  of  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  other  cities,  vb. :  Bordeaux, 
Brest,  Mclun,  Metz,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Orleans,  and  Rennes,  and  it  was  likewise 
soon  imitated  by  other  countries,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria, 
China,  and  America. 

February  25th,  1847,  M.  Dupin,  senior,  inaugurated  the  "  Society  for  Cradle 
Schools,"  which  aids  in  founding  and  maintaining  such  establishments  in  the 
Seine  Department.  The  clergy  also  sanctioned  and  encouraged  these  efforts; 
men  like  Thiers,  Dufaare,  do  Fallou,  de  Melun,  lent  their  aid,  and  Emile 
Deschamps  made  them  the  subject  ofsome  of  his  most  touching  poems. 

The  central  and  administrative  authorities  no  less  favored  the  work.  An 
Imperial  decree  of  Febntary  26,  1862,  placed  the  cradle-school  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  "Maternal  Society"  and  the  "Asylums."  The  empress  herself  took 
them  under  her  protection,  and  the  Bfinister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Persigny, 
sent  his  order  concerning  these  schools  to  the  Prefects  (dated  June  30,  1862). 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Department  likewise  strongly  recommended  them  ui 
his  order  of  January,  1863. 

At  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  Model  Cradle-School  of  Sainte-Marie  was  opened  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  for  the  reception  of  infants,  and  was  in  successful  working  order 
till  the  clawing  of  the  Exposition.  It  htid  a  committee  of  administration,  a 
ladies'  committee,  and  a  medical  committee,  and  was  amply  supplied  with  every 
thing  required,  linen,  kitchen  and  washing  apparatus,  and  all  the  implements 
for  nursing  as  well  as  amusing  infants.  Special  mention  is  due  to  the  ingenious 
invention  of  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  called  by  him  la  Prntponnihe,  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Ho  thus  describes  it :  "  This  piece  of  furniture  I 
call  la  poHprniniertf  from  the  wonl  poupon  (an  endearing  name  for  quite  a  small 
child).  It  forms  his  first  field  of  activity,  as  the  cradle  is  his  first  place  of  rest. 
The  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  sleep  any  longer,  find  here :  1.  A  place 
where  they  are  safe  from  all  danger ;  2.  Something  to  lean  upon  whilst  making 
their  first  steps ;  3.  A  gallery  with  a  double  bannister,  where  they  can  make 
their  first  tour  of  the  world ;  4.  A  dining-room,  where  one  woman  suffices  to 
distribute  to  them  their  food,  as  to  a  nest  full  of  little  birds."  Whilst  the  poe* 
penniere  serves  as  a  dining-room  and  playground  for  children  who  are  no  longer 
in  the  cradle,  and  who,  stretched  out  on  a  soft  carpet,  amuse  themselves  in  a 
manner  totally  unknown  to  the  victims  of  the  old  swaddling-clothes  system,  M> 
Karbeau  provides  also  an  exercise  for  the  larger  children  by  an  invention  which 
hb  calls  la  petite  diligence^  "  the  little  mail  ooach.**    Six  children  who  cannot  yel 
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walk  are  placed  in  it,  throe  who  are  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  who  are  glad  to 
serve  as  horses,  are  attached  to  it ;  three  more  push  behind,  whilst  others,  armed 
with  innocent  little  whips,  gallop  alongside  of  the  Tchicle,  and  all  tlus,  super- 
intended by  a  nurse,  results  in  a  health/  exercise  for  some  of  them,  and  a  capital 
amusement  for  the  others. 

Wc  may  safely  assert  that  the  object  for  which  the  "Cradle-School"  was 
placed  in  the  Exposition  was  fully  attained.  It  was  constantly  crowded  with 
risitorSp  and  not  n  single  objection  was  raised  to  its  practical  operation.  In  six 
months  it  threw  more  light  on  the  wants  of  the  infantile  age,  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  earliest  education,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in 
twenty  years.  It  demonstrated  how  to  counteract  the  dreadful  mortality  of 
infants  ( 1 7  per  cent,  on  an  average  during  the  first  year),  which  to  a  large 
degree  may  bo  traced  to  the  system  of  sending  children  to  be  nursed  away  ftom 
home,  or  to  their  careless  treatment  at  home. 

A8TLUXB  FOR  CBILDREN. 

The  idea  of  instituting  asylums  for  children  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 
seven  yean  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  cradle-schools.  As  early  as  787  of 
the  Christian  era  we  find  that  a  priest  (Dateo)  founded  such  an  asylum  at 
Milan,  where  poor  children  were  kept,  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  up  to  the 
seventh  year  of  their  age.  The  object  of  this  asylum  was  to  open  a  place  of 
refuge  for  children  of  poor  parents,  to  secure  them  from  the  dangers  of  being 
left  at  home  alone,  or  of  roaming  about  the  streets,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity 
to  the  parentis  of  following  undisturbedly  their  daily  avocation.  This  benevolent 
idea  in  founding  such  asylums  is  therefore  many  centuries  old,  but  the  educa- 
tional idesi  is  more  modem ;  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Diderat,  in  France,  \763i 
Betzky,  in  Prus-ia,  1775;  Oberlin  and  Louisa  Schaeppler,  1770;  Madame  de 
Fastoret,  in  France,  1801;  Robert  Owen,  in  Scotland,  1819;  in  the  letters 
written  by  Pestalozxi  (Switseriand)  to  M.  Greaves  in  London,  in  1818,  and  in 
the  masterly  speech  of  Jjord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  81,  1S35. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  under  different  names  in  various 
countries.  In  Germany  as  *' Kleinkinderschule,"  by  the  Princess  of  Lippe- 
Detmold(1807),  and  the  Queen  of  Wurtembeig  (1816) ;  in  Scotland  and  Eng*> 
land  as  "Infaint  Schools,"  by  Robert  Owen  (1819);  in  Italy  as  ''Scuole 
Infantile,"  by  Ferranta  Aposti  (1889);  in  Belgium  aa  "Eooles  Gardiennes" 
(1827). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  these  asylums  in  France  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  Madame  Mallet,  very  clearly  defining  their  object  (written  in  1835) : 
"The  asylum  receives  the  child  of  the  poor  during  the  daytime,  whilst  the 
mother  is  working  away  from  homo;  here  it  is  carefully  guarded  and  instructed; 
here  it  is  happy,  and  learns  to  know  its  duties ;  it  receives  its  first  religious  im- 
pressions, and  contracts  pure  and  peaceful  habits ;  secure  finom  the  dangers  of 
isolation  and  bad  example,  it  grows  in  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  when 
the  moment  arrives  of  leaving  the  asylum,  and  being  cast  on  the  wild  sea  of 
life,  it  U  better  able  to  keep  a  clear  course  amidst  its  roaring  waves.  The 
object  of  the  asylum  is  not  only  a  moral  and  religious  one,  but  eminently  a 
social  one,  because  by  guarding  the  children  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  exposed,  we  prevent  them  ftxmi  becoming  dangerous  to 
society  in  after  years.  The  education  which  the  child  receives  here  is  the  same 
which  a  good  and  feithfol  mother  would  give  during  the  first  years  of  her  child's 
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life,  if  she,  being  endowed  with  the  neccssaiy  moral  and  intellectual  facnltia^ 
could  devote  all  her  time  to  it." 

The  6nt  impetus  toward  establishment  of  sueh  asylumB  in  France  was  given 
in  1801  by  Madame  de  Pastoret,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  any  important  rcsulta. 
When,  however,  in  1826,  it  became  known  in  France  that  **  Infiint  Schools" 
had  been  establishod  in  England,  it  was  determined  to  imitate  this  cxnmpio  at 
once.  A  committee  was  appointed  under  the  direction  of  Abb6  Dcsgenettes, 
superintendent  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Madame  do  Pastoret.  This  committee 
of  ladies  published  a  prospectus  and  solicited  contributions,  which  during  the 
first  year  reached  ilie  amount  of  6,901  francs.  As  this  sum  wns  not  sufficient, 
an  application  for  aid  was  sent  to  the  **  General  Council  of  Hospitals,"  which,  in 
May,  1826,  made  a  donation  of  S,000  francs,  and  gave  a  house  situated  in  the 
Rue  du  3ac,  where  soon  eighty  children  (from  2  to  6  years)  wore  instructed  by 
Sisters  of  Providence  de  Fortieux.  As  however  the  system  hnd  not  yet  been 
fully  understood,  only  two  English  pamphlets  on  the  subject  havin;r  l>een  trans- 
lated, enquiries  had  to  be  instituted  anew.  It  was  at  this  time  (1827)  that  M. 
Coehin,  who,  witliout  knowing  anything  about 'these  eflforts  of  the  hidics'  com- 
mittee, had  privately  inaugurated  a  similar  school  on  a  small  eca'c  in  the  Hue 
des  Gobelins,  was  first  brought  in  connection  with  it  He  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  their  undertaking,  and  procured  an  active  and  porbcvcring  pennon, 
Madame  Millet,  who  was  sent  to  England  for  the  express  puri^osc  of  studying 
practically  the  system  pureucd  in  the  infant  schools  of  that  country.  M.  Cochin 
shortly  after  went  there  himself.  Having  studied  the  system  thcorcdcally, 
whilst  Madame  Millet  hod  gone  through  a  practical  course,  thry  boih  n'tiimed 
to  France.  This  ludy  at  once  undertook  the  su]%rintendcncc  of  un  asylum  in 
the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  and  M.  Cochin,  at  his  own  expense,  founded  the  great 
free  asylum  for  1,000  children,  which  since  March  22,  1831,  has  been  called 
after  his  name,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind.  During  the  first  two  or  throe  years  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee founded  three  asylums,  where  600  children  were  kept  every  day.  Tliis 
of  course  soon  exhausted  their  slender  funds,  the  contributions  diminished,  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  1829,  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  there  were  only 
1^50  francs  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  whilst  the  annual  expenses  for  Paris 
amounted  to  about  16,000.  No  otlier  course  was  left  open  but  to  apply  again 
for  aid  to  the  **  General  Council  of  Hospitals."  This  a])])eal  ))ruve<l  not  in  vain, 
for  by  a  decree  of  this  council,  published  October  23,  1829,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  government  took  the  whole  work  under  its 
protection,  and  the  ladies'  committee  was  charged,  February  3,  1830,  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  asylums  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  work  now  lost  its 
private  character,  and  became  a  public  institution,  receiving  a  sure  supfMrt  from 
the  government^  thus  establbhlng  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

In  July,  1836,  a  rescript  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  placed  the 
asylums  from  January  I,  1837,  under  the  administration  of  the  school  authori- 
ties, created  by  the  law  of  Juno  23,  1833.  The  Ic^al  existence  of  the  hidies' 
committee  tlius  reached  its  end,  after  a  period  of  eleven  years,  diiriuj:;  which 
time  it  had  received,  by  charitable  gifts  and  subscriptions,  the  sum  of  247,912 
francs  37  centimes,  and  gradually  founded  24  asylums.  In  spite  of  thi.i  change, 
the  ladies  of  the  committee  were  invited  to  continue  their  functions,  under  the 
title,  "Ladies'  Directress,"  and,  joyfully  consenting,  have  since  that  time 
devoted  all  their  leisure  hours  to  this  work.    When  in  1837  a  "  Committee  on 
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Asylams  "  was  appointed,  all  of  them  found  a  place  in  it.  Since  that  time  the 
"  Afiylunis  for  Children  "  have  heen  reckoned  among  the  primary  schools ;  their 
ftiture  has  been  fully  secared,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  but  to  give  a  public 
exhibit  of  their  advantages,  and  the  best  way  of  founding  and  dircctin;:-  them. 
This  was  done  in  1833  by  M.  Cochin,  >Aho  in  that  year  published  his  "  Manual 
for  Primary  Infant  Schools  or  Asylums."  Though  this  standard  work  thoroughly 
exhausts  the  subject,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  advisable  to  promulgate  the 
ideas  contained  in  it  still  further,  and  a  journal  was  consequently  started  by  M. 
Cochin  and  M.  Batelle,  called  ** La»n  Venfance"  ("The  Infant's  Friend,") 
which  has  been  published  by  M.  Hachette  (Paris)  from  January  1,1835,  to 
December  31,  1840,  and  has  thoroughly  treated  every  subject  of  interest  concern- 
ing infant  schools.  For  a  short  time  it  ceased  to  appear,  because  it  was  thought 
that  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  been  diffused.  When  the  whole 
work  of  infant  schools  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  new  methods  and  regula- 
tions became  necessary,  the  journal  was  taken  up  again  in  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  May  16,  1854  (by  an  imperial  decree).  The  asy- 
lums were  placied  under  the  protection  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  central  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Archbihhop  of  Paris. 
In  this  same  year  a  third  series  of  the  journal  was  commenced  by  M.  Eugene 
Rendre,  and  has  in  its  new  form  continued  to  appear  to  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  a  perfect  success,  and  has  been  the  means  of  continually  throwing  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  suggesdng  new  improvements.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  so-called  '*  Kindergarten/**  first  introduced  by  Froebel,  a  pupil  of  Pcstnlozzi, 
which  has  found  special  favor  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
Thus,  theoretically  and  practically  much  has  been  done  to  further  "  infant 
education,"  and  with  the  constant  development  of  Bcience  in  all  its  various 
spheres,  we  can  joyfully  look  into  the  future,  hoping  that  this  plant,  rooted  in  a 
fertile  ground,  may  constantly  bear  richer  fruits,  spread  its  branches  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

KORMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  TEACHERS  OF  INFANT   A8YLC118. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  we  add  some  remarks  on  "  'J*hc  Normal  School " 
now  connected  with  the  asylums.  Ti!l  December  22,  1837,  the  day  which  gave 
official  sanction  to  these  establishments,  the  only  means  of  instruction  wcro  the 
advice  given  by  Madame  Millet  and  the  excellent  manual  of  M.  Cochin  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  only  a  good  moral  reputation  was  required  of  the  dirfctrc8.scs  and 
teachers.  The  royal  decree  now  obliged  them  to  undergo  an  examination,  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which  of  course  implied  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  course  of  instruction.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  till  the  year  1847, 
when  Madame  Pa])e-Carpenticr,  directress  of  an  asylum  at  Mans,  published  her 
work,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Direction  of  Asylums,"  which  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public  and  the  authorities.  M.  de  Salvandy,  then  ^linister  of 
Public  Instruction,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  at  his  suggestion  Madame 
Jules  Mallet  and  Madame  Pape  formed  a  ladies'  committee.  A  small  room  was 
hired  in  the  Hue  Neuve-Saint-Paul,  and  arrangements  made  to  receive  five 
pnpils,  which  number  soon  increased  to  ten.    Madame  Pape  was  the  directress. 

*The  Kindargarten  of  Fmebel,  wm  first  brought  to  the  notlee  of  FrBoch  phllanthropistji  and 
teaehere  by  the  Baronem  Harenhaltx  Balow  through  a  auies  of  Lottan  and  Lectures,  after* 
mds  pubUahed  la  a  Tolume  entitled  Dii  AtbtU  Labowr. 
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RBFOBMATOBT  SCHOOLS. 

Thb  first  general  law  of  ParliaineDt  relating  to  Reforroatorj 
Schools  was  passed  in  Aiignst,  1854,  *for  the  better  care  and 
reformation  of  youthful  offenders  in  Great  Britain.'  This  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  Irish  Act  of  1858.  These  are  now  mei^ed  in  the 
Acts  of  1866*  and  1868  f  respectively.  Under  their  provisions,  it 
is  enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  or  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary in  Ireland,  may  upon  the  application  of  the  managers  of  any 
Reformatory  School  for  the  better  training  of  youthful  offenders, 
direct  one  of  her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  who  shall  be 
styled  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  and  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  report  to  him  there- 
on ;  and,  if  satisfied  with  said  report,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  certify  that  such  school  is  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  such  youthful  offenders  as  may  be  sent  there  in  pursuance  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  Certified  Reformatory  School.  It  is 
provided  that  the  Inspectors  of  Reformatories  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  visit  these  schools,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  continuance  or  withdrawal  of 
whose  certificate  shall  depend  on  such  reports.  The  Inspectors* 
reports,  with  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  such 
schools,  and  of  certificates  granted  and  withdrawn,  must  be  annually 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Any  juvenile  offender  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
justices,  or  magistrate,  before  whom  he  is  charged,  is  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  who  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  in  Great  Britain,  or  not  less  than  fourteen  days  in 
Ireland,  may  also  be  sentenced  to  be  sent,  at  the  expiration  of  his 

*  9Qtb  k,  30th  VicC.  e.  117,  *  An  Ad  to  ConMlidato  and  AnMod  the  Actt  reUtinf  to  RAfomutoiy 
flehoob  in  Ortai  Britain.^    (Aofurt  10, 1806.) 

1 31it  ft  sad  Vict.,  e.  5S, '  An  Act  to  amend  Um  Law  ralating  to  Rafennatory  mImoIs  in  Sn- 
iMd.*    (Julj  16, 186H.) 
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period  of  imprisoDiDenty  to  a  certified  reformatory  school,  to  be 
there  detained  for  a  period  of  not  lesa  than  two  years  and  not  more 
than  ^vc  years.* 

Many  are  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable  that 
javenile  offenders  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  a 
jail ;  but  it  wonld  appear  that  the  above  short  term  of  impruon- 
ment,  at  least,  was  considered  by  the  fraraers  of  the  Acts  a  neces- 
sary test  of  the  offenders  being  of  the  class  for  whom  refonnatory 
schools  are  intended.  In  the  Irish  Act,  it  is  provided  that '  the 
term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  directed  to  be  carried  out  and  spent 
as  far  as  possible  in  strict  separation.'  In  the  English  Act,  which 
is  of  two  yean'  older  date,  this  wholesome  provision  is  not  to  be 
found. 

An  obviously  wise  provision  of  the  Acts  is,  that  juvenile  offenders 
shall  be  sent  only  to  Reformatory  Schools,  which  are  under  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  persons  of  their  own  religious  persuasion. 
The  Irish  Act  is  positive  on  this  pointf  In  the  English  Act,  it  is 
provided  that,  in  choosing  a  certified  reformatory  school,  the  Court 
shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the 
youthful  offender  belongs,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  shall 
be  made  of  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  that  persuasion.  ^ 
It  is  further  enacted  that  parents,  guardians,  or,  if  none,  other  near- 
est adult  relatives,  may  apply  to  the  Court,  or  the  visiting  justices, 
to  have  offenders  sent  to  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  said 
offenders'  religious  persuasion,  provided,  first, — that  the  application 
be  made  before  the  offenders  have  been  sent  to  a  certified  reforma- 
tory school,  or  within  thirty  days  after  their  arrival  at  such  a  school ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  applicants  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  or  visiting  justices,  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  named 
by  them  are  willing  to  receive  the  offenders.  § 

Under  the  Acts,  the  managers  of  Reformatories  are  empowered  to 
place  out  juvenile  offenders,  on  license,  with  trustworthy  and  respect- 
able persons  who  are  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  them — 
the  license  to  be  in  Great  Britain  for  three  months  at  a  time,  but 
renewable  until  the  expiration  of  the  offenders'  periods  of  detention; 
and  in  Ireland,  twelve  months  at  a  time.  In  Great  Britain,  no 
offender  can  be  so  placed  out  until  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 

*  WlMra  an  offender  it  nnder  tea  yeen  of  ift,  he  or  the  oen  not  be  aent  to  a  Refonnatory 
Sebool  ezeept  bj  a  Judfe  of  AMiae  or  Court  of  Uoarter  Seisiom  in  Eaflaod,  or  in  Scotland  by 
a  Circuit  Court  of  Juitieiary  or  Sheriff.  There  la  no  raeb  reetrietion  ai  to  r%rj  younf 
in  the  Irish  AcL  t  31«t  ft  3ad  Yhst,  e.  59,  tee.  IS. 

t  S9th  ft  aOUi  Viet.,  e.  117,  lee.  14.  .  ( Ibid.  ieo.  IC 
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monlLs,  and  in  Ireland,  of  one-half  the  time,  of  his.  period  of  de- 
tention. The  managers  have  also  the  power  to  apprentice  offenders, 
notwithstanding  that  their  periods  of  detention  have  not  expired. 
In  this  manner,  many  boys  who  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability, 
swell  our  pauper  or  criminal  population,  become  good  shoemakers, 
tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  or  farm  laborers,  and  many  girls,  who  it 
is  to  be  feared,  but  for  the  Reformatory  training,  would  lead  lives  of 
idleness  or  crime,  become  useful  domestic,  or  (arm  servants. 

As  regards  the  expenses  of  Reformatory  Schools,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty^s  Treasury  may  contribute, 
out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  such  sum,  in  Great  Britain, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  recommend,  toward  the  cost  of  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  any  offenders  detained  in  a  certified 
reformatory  school,  and,  in  Ireland,  either  the  whole  cost,  at  such 
rate  per  head  as  shall  be  determined  by  them,  or  such  portion  of 
the  cost  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  treasury  grant  to  the  several  reformatories  in  Qreat  Britain, 
m  1870,  was  an  average  of  5«.  ll^d.  per  head,  per  week,  and  in 
Ireland  6«.  Ij^d, ;  viz. : — 

Number  of    Number  of   Amoant  of  Averife  Arvn^ 

Certified        Oflbndert      Treesuij  per  bead,  per  heed, 

Relbrmetoriee      tberain         Grant  ycftrly  weekly 

£  £    s,      d.  ».      A. 

Great  Britain...  64  5,433        84,422  16  10     94        6     111 

Ireland 10  856        12,550  14  13     3  5       *{\* 

Under  the  Acts  of  the  prison  authorities'  in  England,  the  county 
boards  in  Scotland,  and  the  grand  juries  of  counties  and  councils 
of  boroughs  in  Ireland,  are  empowered  to  contract  with  the  man- 
agers of  any  certified  reformatory  school  for  the  reception  and  main- 
tenance of  juvenile  offenders  therein.  The  moneys  required  for 
this  purpose  are  deemed,  and  defrayed  as  expenses  under  the  Pris- 
ons Act  (1865)  in  England,  the  Prisons  Adq^inistration  Act  (1860) 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Acts  for  defraying  the  ordinary  current  expend- 
iture of  the  jails  in  Ireland. 

These  moneys,  which  go  toward  supplementing  the  Treasury  capi- 

*  I  em  obliged  to  nonfine  mytelf  to  the  reports  for  the  jear  1870,  as  the  Irish  report  for  1871  he* 
not  yet  been  laid  before  Parliament.  In  the  report  for  Great  Britain  for  1871.  the  fifurea  are  pretty 
much  the  Mme  ai  those  of  1870.  That  in  1871,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  65  Refurmntory 
Schools,  in  wliich  the  numbers  actually  were  5,419,  and  the  Treasury  grant  amounted  to  63,761/. 
Those  out  on  licence  or  at  larj^e  are  not  charged  for  by  the  managers ;  but,  in  the  ease  of  Reforma- 
tury  Schools,  the  Treasury  pays  about  SU.  per  head  fur  boys  or  girls  sent  .out  oa  license,  toward 
outfit,  Stc.  Therefore,  striotly  speaking,  some  such  dedaetioo  should  be  made  from  the  Treasury 
grant,  in  making  the  above  calculation.  This  would  reduce  the  above  amounts  a  little ;  vii^  the 
Treasury  grant  for  1870  would  average  in  Great  Bn'tnln  15/.  3«.  4A,  or  5e.  lOd.  weekly,  and  ia 
Ireland  14/.  7«.  IhL,  or  5«.  6^  weekly,  per  head  of  tboae  actually  undef  doleation  ia  the 
R^ormalarita, 
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tation  grant,  tbtj  in  the  seyeral  districts  in  each  country.  The  aver- 
age all  over  Ghreat  Britain  in  1870  was  U.  A^d.  per  head,  per  week, 
and  in  Ireland  28.  i^d. ;  viz. : 

Number  of  Noinberor     Oontriboi!«M  Avenft  Anmifs 

Ceitifi«d       Oflbndon  fhiu  per  head,  per  heu* 

Refcrmatoriei     tbereia  Ralee  7«ariy  weekly 

£  £    a,     4.  *.     d. 

Great  Britain...  64  5,433  19,372*  3  11    4  1    4l 

IreUod 10  866  5,248  6    2    7|  2    4f 

Where  a  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person,  legally  liable  to  main- 
tain any  youthful  offender  detained  in  a  certified  Reformatory  School, 
is  of  ability  to  do  so,  magistrates  are  empowered  to  summon  such 
person,  and,  on  hearing  the  case,  to  make  an  order  on  him  for  the 
payment  of  a  weekly  sum,  not  to  exceed  five  shillings  a  week. 

Every  such  payment,  or  a  proper  proportionate  part  thereof,  must 
go  in  relief  of  the  charges  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary,  may  remit,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  any  payment  so  ordered. 

The  total  amounts  collected  from  parents,  and  (for  Scotch  Indus- 
trial  Schools)  from  parochial  boards,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of 
children  under  detention,  were  for  the  year  1870 — 

Greet  Britain  Ireland 

For  Reformatory  Schools 8,296  10  10         406  10    6 

For  Industrial  Schools 4,639  13    3f  -: 

The  total  number  of  young  offenders  under  sentence  of  detention 
in  the  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  on  December  31, 
1870,  was  6,562;  viz.,  5,301  boys,  and  1,261  girls.  |  Of  this 
number,  9§  were  in  prison,  112  ||  were  at  large,  having  absconded, 
and  not  been  as  yet  recovered,  and  1,008^  were  out  on  license, 
preparatory  to  discharge.  Therefore,  the  number  of  inmates 
actually  in  the  different  schools  at  that  date  was  5,433,  being 
4,316  boys  and  1,118  girls.** 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1870  was  123,016/.  Is,  4</.,ff  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  JJ: — 

*  The  contributiona  from  retea  in  Great  Britain  in  1871  were  19.819I.  3«.  fid, 

t  Theie  amounts  in  Grant  Britain,  in  1871,  were,  fur  Reformatory  Bcboob,  Z^SSU.  14a.  Si.,  ani 
for  Induftrinl  Schools.  5,181/.  8s.  3d. 

X  *  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Certified  Reformatory  and  Indostrini  Schods  ef 
Great  Britain  *  (The  Reverend  Sydney  Turner),  p.  5.  The  numbers  in  1871  differ  Tery  little  from 
these.  $  7  boys  and  3  f iris.  ||  88  lioys  and  94  j^irls.  1!  891  boys  ami  1 17  firis. 

**  In  all  enloulatidns  as  to  the  averafe  amount  per  head  nf  the  GoTemment  grant,  and  eootri- 
bntion  from  nites,  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  I  tnke  the  actual  numbers  m 
the  schools,  as  those  out  on  license  are  supported  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  placed. 

ft '  Report.'  p.  14.    This  amount  in  1871  was  ]S7,S34/.  1«.  8d. 

tt  *  Reiiort  for  1870,*  p.  14.  The  above  division  into  mainleoance  of  inmates  and  staff  cbaifw 
is  not  io  the  Report. 
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JiilHTKirAXCB  or  imCATES. 

£       &  d 

Fbod  of  mmatet 89,U0    3  t 

Clothing    do.     13.490    9  10 

Washing   do.     6,796  18  4!* 

Medical 1,776    7  6 

Bundriea 2,443    6  0 

Dtspoaal 6,015  10  2 

Traveling  and  police 1,323    9  5 

70,985  18  10 

STAFF  AND  HOUSE  CHABOBS. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  officers 26,066  19  2 

Bepairs,  rates,  ftc 5,650  12  9 

Famitnre. 5,106  13  10 

Printing 3,174    5  1 

Rent 2,603  11  9 

Building 10,377     9  6 

Loss  on  industrial  department 50  16  6 

52,029    8    6 

Total  ezpeDditura £123,016    7    4 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Reformatoiy  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
ia  the  year  1870,  were  129,694/.  5s,  6(f.,  classed  as  follows: — 

£  8.    d. 

Treasury  payments 84,422  13    8 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  Ac 8,599  15  10 

Contributions  from  rates 19,372  10    4 

Do.  fh>m  voluntary  associations 650  9    6 

Sundries 1,668  14  10 

Profit  on  industrial  departments 14,980  1    4 

£12U,694     5     6f 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  juvenile  offender  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1870,  was  20/.  14«.  Hd.  per  annum,  or  V«.  11^. 
weekly;  viz.: — 

NumlMr  of  oflbvdam      Total  eo«C  per  ytor     Avoraco  aimoal  ciwt  per  hood      Ditto  wookly 

£  £    s,     d.  8,  d, 

5,433  112,638 1  20  14     7}  7  11} 

The  contributions  toward  this  expenditure  were : — 

Par  head,  y«arlj       Ditto  wcoklj. 
£     8.      d,  8.     d. 

Treasury  grant 15  10  9\  6  III 

Payments  from  rates 3  11  4  1  41 

Profit  on  industrial  departments 2  15  1}  1  o} 

Other  sources  above  specified 2  0  2  0  9j^ 

£23  17     5  9     2i 

-  I        I  *  !■■■        1^        ■_L    ■—  _M. Li_^-»JJ__l* 

*  *  Wathiiif  *  indudae  fuel  ond  light,  eoop  end  nleneile,  aod  waihiaf  tha  Hoao,  eiadiC  boiof 
lakan  in  the  indottrial  dapaitmant  on  tho  U«t  itom. 
t  *Rop«iK  for  ISTOC*  p.  15.    Tha  loUl  neoi|ili  io  1871  wcra  ISS^dUf.  14k  Sd. 
%  DodiMtiof  lOiSni  OBpooded  oa  bvUdiqf. 
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This  left  a  balance  of  17,056^,  available  for  bnildiDg  pnrpoeesy 
fdrDishiDg,  and  other  such  chains. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  that  the  total  annnal  expenditnre  for 
the  raaintenance  and  management  of  the  inmates  of  Reformatorj 
Schools  in  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  averaged,  per  head  : — 

£    M,    i, 

Eogrlish  boys'  schools 18  17    9 

English  girls' schools 17  17  10 

Scotch  boys' schools 17     1     3 

Scotch  grirls'  schools 13  13    6 

The  same  item  in  the  Irish  Report  is* : — 

Irish  boys'  Bchools 19  13     1 

Irish  ^rls' sdiools 19    7     1 

This  expenditnre  is  exclusive  of  rent,  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of 
the  inmates  by  emigration  or  employment,  and  bailding  expensea 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  sums  spent  for  the  disposal  of  inmates,  for 
buildings,  and  the  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments,  in  Ireland. 

In  mj  calculations,  I  deduct  only  the  item  of  building  expenses* 
— ^as  a  non-recurring  chaise— rmy  object  being  to  arrive  at  the  aver- 
age total  annual  cost  of  each  child  in  the  Reformatory  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britiun  stood  as  follows,  as 
to  religions  denomination,  on  December  31,  1870 : — 

BCUOOL& 

Scotland : 

Boys,  Protestant 7 

**     Catholic. 1 


8CB00L& 

England: 

Boys,  Protestantf 32 

"     Catholic 4 


Total 36 

Girls,  Protestant 12 

"     Oaaiolic 3 

Total 15 


Total 8 

Girls,  Protestant 4 

"     Catholic 1 

Total 6 


Making  a  total  of  64  institutions,  of  which  44  are  for  boys  and  20 
for  girls. 

The  total  number  of  juvenile  offenders,  under  sentence  of  deten- 
tion, on  December  31,  1870,  was  6,562,  viz.,  5,301  boys,  and  1,261 
girls,  distributed  as  follows : — 

English  Schools : 

Boys,  Protestant 3,246        Catholic 984 

Girls,         "        784  "       197 

Scotch  schools: 

Bors,  Protestant 754        Catholic 317 

Girls,        "         181  "      99 

*  '  Irish  Report  for  1770,*  pefo  14. 

t  In  addition  to  tbo  pruyition  miide  for  Catholic  bop  in  the  At*  rofomatiwlM  of  their  own  per- 
•nasioD,  we  learo  from  the  *  Report,*  page  4,  that  bojt  of  this  denomination  eommitted  from  tba 
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142 

502 

106 

613 

6 

157 

— 

184 

— 

26 

3 

24 

2 

17 

13 

63 

6 
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Tlie  satisfactory  results  attained  will  be  best  seen  in  a  pemsal  of 
the  Inspectors'  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The  following  return, 
however,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  these  results : — 

Discharges  from  Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1870: — 

Bojt 

Placed  in  service  or  employment 360 

Placed  out  with  aid  of  relatives 407 

EmiKTated 151 

Sent  to  sea 184 

Enlisted 26 

Dischai^ged  on  account  of  disease 21 

Discharged  as  inoorrigihle 15 

Died  in  scliools 60 

Absconded  and  sentence  expired 29 

1,243         278      1,521 

'Report  for  1870,'  page  5.    In  1871  the  numbers  were: — 

In  53  Engrltsh  schools: 

Boja,  Protestant 3,321        Catholic 984 

Girls,         "         764  «  "       196 

In  12  Scotch  schools: 

Boys,  Protestant 740        Catholic 324 

Girls,        "         188  "      96 

If  we  dednct  63  who  died  in  schools,  and  24  discharged  on  ac« 
count  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  1 ,434  that  remain,  no  less  thaa 
1,382  placed  out  in  service  or  employment,  .or  with  aid  of  rela- 
tives, or  becoming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  only  52  incorrigible  and  absconding ;  the  pro- 
portions per  cent  being : — 


Disposed  of  satisfactorily 96*37 

unsatisiactorily 3*63 


u 


In  the  following  summary,  wo  may  still  better  see  the  results  of 
Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  present 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  young  offenders  discharged  in 
the  three  years  1807,  1868,  and  1869. 

The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  3,740;  boys, 
2,970;  girls,  770. 

Of  these.  102  boys  and  21  girls  absconded  and  were  not  re- 
covered, and  63  boys  and  30  girls  were  discharged  as  diseased  or 
incorrigible. 

Of  the  remaining  2,805  boys,  53  enlisted,  544  went  to  sea,  298 
emigrated,  and  1,910  were  placed  in  employment  or  service  from 
the  school  or  by  help  of  their  relations. 

eountiw  of  Durhrnn  and  Nofthumberlaml  am  rereivad  Into  tho  Ntirtb'Mittni  Reformatory  at 
Noll»artoii,  neiir  Morpeth,  fpeeinl  arranfemeiito  beiof  made  for  ttidjr  inttruetion  bj  a  priett,  ao4 
lor  thair  attaodanoe  at  Calbolie  vonbip. 


/ 
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Of  the  remaimng  710  girls,  15  emigrated,  and  407  were  placed 
in  service  or  employment. 

Of  the  2,970  bojs,  76  have  since  died,  leaving  2,894  to  be  re- 
ported on.  Of  these,  1,954,  or  67-5  per  cent,  are  doing  well ;  92, 
or  3*2  per  cent.,  are  reported  donbtful ;  494,  or  17  per  cent.,  have 
been  convicted  ;  and  354,  or  12*3  per  cent.,  are  unknown. 

Of  the  770  girls,  23  have  since  died,  leaving  747  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these,  511,  or  above  68*5  per  cent.,  are  doing  well;  84,  or 
11*2  per  cent.,  are  reported  donbtful;  83,  or  111  per  cent.,  have 
been  convicted,  and  69,  or  9*2  per  cent.,  are  unknown.* 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys'  schools  from  above  10/. 
per  head  at  the  Monmouth  and  Bedford  Reformatories,  to  about 
10«.  per  head  at  Castle  Howard,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  1/.  per  head 
at  Cumberland ;  the  average  being  for  English  boys'  schools  21. 1  Is. 
6c?.  per  head ;  and  for  Scotch  boys'  schools  21.  6s.  Od,  In  the  girls' 
schools,  the  profit  (mostly  from  laundry  work)  varied  from  7/.  10*. 
at  Ipswich,  to  1/.  3^.  5d.  at  Red  Lodge  ;  the  average  being  for  Eng- 
lish schools  3/.  Is.  3d.,  and  for  Scotch  schools  2L  I2s.  9d.\  The  in- 
dustrial profits,  of  course,  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
school,  the  opportunities  of  employment  it  affords,  and  the  rent  of 
the  land.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  boys  at  the  Dorset,  the  North- 
ampton, and  other  small  farm  schools,  have  been  largely  hired  by 
the  neighboring  farmers ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  the 
boys  on  board  the  school  ships  are  employed  only  in  the  making  and 
mending  of  their  clothing.  In  the  girls'  schools  the  age  of  the  in- 
mates greatly  affects  the  profit  of  their  work — this  item  being  very 
small  indeed  where  the  children  are  very  young.  |  For  the  same 
reason,  the  profits  can  not  be  expected  to  be  as  large  in  Industrial 
schools  as  in  Reformatories,  where  the  inmates  are  moi'e  grown. 

But  far  more  important  and  more  valuable  than  the  amount  of 
money  thus  realized,  toward  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ments, is  the  indnstrial  training  the  children  receive,  and  the  habits 
of  order  and  industry  they  acquire.  Each  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
after  a  sojourn  of  three  or  four  years,  leaves  the  school  a  jskilled 
worker,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  self-supporting  member  of 
the  community.  To  this,  no  doubt,  the  moral  training  and  religious 
instruction  imparted  very  laigely  conduce. 

The  total  number  of  Certified  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland  on 

*  In  Um  Baport  of  I87J,  Umw  flfuiM  tra:— Royf  doing  wtU»70*3  per  eanU,  a(ain«i  07-5  in  1870* 
Qiib doing  well,  667 per  cent^  agAinrt  66-5  in  1870. 

t '  Report  for  1870/  p.  16.  %  Ibid. 
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December 31, 1870,  was  10*.  In  tbese  there  were  095  yonng offend- 
ers nnder  sentence  of  detention ;  viz.,  810  boys,  and  185  girls.  Of 
this  number,  5  were  in  prison  ;t  9  were  at  large,  having  absconded,  { 
and  118  were  out  on  license  preparatory  to  discharge.  §  Tlie  num- 
ber of  children  actually  in  the  schools  during  the  year  1870,  was 
856,  being  681  boys,  and  175  girls.  || 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1870,  was  18,275/.  5s,  5</.,  nnder  the  following 
heads : — 

MAINTXNAKOB  OV  IKMATBB. 

£      «.  d 

Food  of  inmates 6,393  17  2 

Clothing 1,951  11  9 

Washing 1,181  18  2 

Medical 287  11  7 

Sundries 4*6  17  11 

Disposal 688     7  3 

Traveling  and  police 266    9  7 

11,176  13    6 

STAIT  AVD  HOirSS  OBABOES. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  offlceni 3,604    2  4 

Repairs,  rates,  Ac. 904  19  9 

Ponjiture 870  13  4 

Priming 368  13  3 

Rent 364  16  1 

Building 877     3  5 

Loss  on  industrial  departments. 108    4  10 

7,098  12    0 
Total  expenditure 18,275    6    6^ 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1870,  were  19,807/.  14«.  0(/.,  classed  as  follows: — 

£       «.    d. 

Treasury  payments 12,.560    1    6 

SubseriptiooB,  legaoiea)  4a 1,014  11  10 

ContribntioDs  from  rates 6,248    111 

Sundries 10    7     2 

Profits  on  industrial  department 984  11    8 

£19,807  14    0* 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each 
juvenile  offender  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1870,  was  20/.  6«.  6cf.  per  annum,  or  Is.  lOd,  weekly,  viz. : — 

•  *  Ninth  Report  of  Impwlor  of  BirfofiMtBry  and  Indmtrkl  Belioob  In  Intead  *  (John  L«n- 
UffiM,  Eiq),  p.  10. 

fSboyt.        t  6  boy*  and  3  ({rh.       $  117  boyt  and  1  firi.        I '  Report  for  1870,*  p.  11. 

T  *  Roport  for  187U/  p.  14.    Tho  abovo  divbion  into  *  UaiBlwanee  for  Inmatas,*  and  *  Staff 
and  Boom  Chai|M,*  to  not  in  the  Report. 

*' Report  for  1870/ p.  14. 
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NomlMr  of  oKtrndmu   ToUl  oast  par  yu    AvMtfB  MnnftI  oast  ptr  hmd    Ditto  vMidy 

£  £      ».    A.  a,    4. 

866  17,398*  20    6    6  7  10 

The  contributions  toward  this  expenditure  were  : — 

For  ktod,  ycorljr  Ditto  woekly 
£     «.     d.  8,    d, 

Treasary  grant 14  13    3  5    71 

PaTmentsfroro  rates. 6    2    7|-  2    4| 

Profit  on  indostrial  departments 13    0  0    6>- 

Other  aouroes  abore  specified 1    3  11)  0    5} 

23    2  10  8  10]^ 

This  left  a  baUnce  of  2,409/.,  available  for  building  purposes, 
furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys' schools  from  3/.  11«.  \d. 
per  head  at  Rehoboth  Reformatory,  Dublin,  to  1/.  Zs.  bd.  at  Malone, 
Belfast,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  6«.  8c/.  at  Glencree,  county  of  Wick- 
low,  the  average  being  a  gain  of  above  12«.  Id,  per  hcad.f 

In  the  girls*  schools,  the  profits  (mostly  from  laundry  and  needle- 
work) varied  from  11,  14«.  at  Limerick  to  4«.  Id,  at  High  Park, 
county  of  Dublin ;  the  average  being  2/.  13«.  ld,\ 

The  10  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland  stood  as  follows  as  to 
religious  denomination,  and  numbers  under  sentence  of  detention, 
on  December  81,  1870 : — 

Number  of  Nomber  onder  Stntooco  Avorago 

School*                  of  Detontion  Numbm 

Boys,  Protestant...  2                        131  65 

''      Catholic 3                         679  226 

Girls,  Proteatant...   1                           18  18 

**     Catholic 4                        167  42 

Total 10  995  99} 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  system  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspectors*  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing return  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  those  results : — 

The  dischai^es  from  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland,  in  1870, 
were  145,  viz..  Ill  boys,  and  34  girls. § 

Of  these,  35  were  placed  in  service  or  employment,  51  were 
placed  out  with  aid  of  relations,  35  emigrated,  4  were  sent  to  sea,  10 
enlisted,  1  was  discharged  on  accoun.t  of  disease,  1  as  incorrigible, 
7  died  in  school,  and  1  absconded,  sentence  expired.  | 

If  we  deduct  7  who  died  in  school,  and  1  discharged  on  account 
of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  137  that  remain,  no  less  than  135  placed 
out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  the  aid  of  relatives,  or  be- 

•  Dwlueting  877/.  ospoodad  oo  buildinf.  f  *  Beport  for  1870.*  p.  15.  %  Ibid. 

$  'RoiMrt  for  1870^*  p.  11.  g  *  Beport  for  1870/  p.  12. 
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coming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  whilst  there  are  onlj  2  incor- 
rigible or  absconding — the  proportions  per  cent,  being : — 


Disposed  of  satisfactprily 98*54 

unsatisfactorily 1*46 


ii 


The  permanent  resalts  of  reformation  will  be  best  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  present  character  and  circumStance^fi  of  the 
joang  offenders  discharged  from  the  Reformatories  of  Ireland  in 
the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869: — 

The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  494  ;  boys,  410; 
girls,  84. 

Of  these,  7  (boys)  absconded  and  were  not  recovered — no  girls; 
and  16  boys  and  4  girls  were  specially  discharged  on  account  of 
disease,  &c. 

Of  the  i-emaining  467  (387  boys  and  80  girls),  23  boys  enlisted, 
15  went  to  sea,  136  emigrated,  and  213  were  placed  in  employment 
or  service  from  the  school,  or  by  the  help  of  their  relations.  12 
girls  emigrated,  and  68  were  placed  in  service. 

Of  the  410  boys,  10  have  since  died,  leaving  400  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these,  275,  or  68*8  per  cent.,  are  reported  to  be  doing  well, 
20,  or  5  per  cent,  as  doubtful,  21,  or  5*2  per  cent,  to  have  relapsed 
and  been  convicted,  and  84,  or  21  per  cent,  as  unknown.  Of  the 
84  girls,  5  have  sinced  died,  leaving  79  to  be  accounted  for.  Of 
these,  55,  or  69'6  per  cent,  are  stated  to  be  doing  well,  8,  or  10 
per  cent,  as  doubtful,  6,  or  9'1  per  cent,  have,  since  their  discharge, 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  10,  or  12*7  per  cent,  are  unknown. 

nmUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Acts*  have  the  same  scope  as  the  Acts 
respecting  the  Reformatory  Schools — with  this  difference,  that  the 
class  for  which  they  are  intended  are  not  those  young  people  con- 
victed of  an  offense  punishable  with  penal  servitnde  or  imprison- 
ment, but  those  exposed,  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  neglected 
and  destitute  condition,  to  danger  of  becoming  offenders  against 
the  law. 

An  Industrial  School  is  described,  in  the  Acts,  as  a  school  in 
which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught 

A  school  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  industrial  school 
and  a  certified  reformatory  school,  under  the  respective  Acts. 

*  80th  &  30th  Victoria,  chnpter  118, '  An  Act  to  CoitMlidata  nnd  Amend  the  Aets  relntiof  to 
ladotUinl  Schools  in  Oreat  BriUdn  *  (10th  Angmt,  1806);  and  3l«t  Victoria,  chapter  S5,  *  Ao 
Aet  to  Extend  the  lodaitrial  Schoob  Act  to  Jretmid  *  (SMi  May,  1808). 
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Witb  reference  to  the  classes  of  children  to  be  detained  in  Certified 
Indastrial  Schools,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  may  bring  before 
two  justices  and  a  magistrate*  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  that  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions : — 

That  is  foand  begging  or  receiviug  alms  (whether  actually  or  under  the 
pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  thing),  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms; 

That  is  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence; 

That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  survlviDg 
parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment; 

That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 

The  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought,  as 
coming  within  one  of  these  descriptions,  if  satisfied,  on  inquiry,  of 
that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him  under  the  Act^ 
may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School. 

They  may  also  order  a  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial 
School,  in  any  of  the  three  following  cases — in  the  first  in  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  Great  Britain  in  the  other  two : — 

Where  a  child,  apparently  tmder  the  agmof  twelve  yeara^  is  chai'gced  before 
them  with  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonnxnit  or  a  less  punishment, 
but  has  not  been  in  England  or  Ireland  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Soot* 
land  of  theft; 

Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  apparently  under 
tlie  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  Great  Britain,  represents  to  them  that  he  is 
unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  be  desires  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School : 

Where  poor-law  guardians  or  boards  of  management  in  Great  Britain 
represent  to  them  that  any  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  maintained  in  a  work-house,  or  pauper  school  or  poor-house,  is  re- 
fractory, or  is  the  child  of  parents  either  of  whom  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  or  offense  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment^  and 
tliat  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 

The  mode  of  certifying  industrial  schools  by  Government ;  their 
inspection,  at  least  once  a  year,  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors ; 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  rating 
authorities  to  aid  them ;  f  the  provisions  for  compelling  parents, 
who  can  afibrd  it,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children  con- 
fined in  these  schools ;  the  power  of  permitting  children  to  live  out^ 
by  license  under  the  managers'  hands,  with  trustwoilhy  and  respect- 
able persons  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  them ;  the  power 

*  The  tenii '  two  juaticM '  meam  in  England  iind  &eltnd  two  or  mora  Jmtieei  in  Patty  Bmk 
tiont.  It  abo  roennt  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  lui  AMertnan,  of  tho  City  of  London,  It  does  not  an>ly 
to  SeoUand.  The  term  '  maf  istrate '  meant  in  ScotUtnd  a  ■herilT,  theriflr-tubttitute,  Juttieo  of 
peace  of  a  county,  judge  in  a  police  court,  and  proroet  or  baillia  of  a  city  or  buif  H,  and  in  ir$- 
iand  a  police  magistrate  aetinf  io  any  polioo  oourt  for  tha  Dublin  Metropolitan  police  district.  It 
doe*  not  apply  to  EnftoMd* 

t  Where,  in  Great  Britain,  ehildran  ara  detained  in  industrial  icboolt  on  the  application  of  their 
parents,  ste|)-iiarenti,  or  guardians,  the  Treasury  frnnt,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secratary  of 
State  in  other  cases,  it  limited,  not  to  exceed  two  shillings  per  head  per  week. 
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of  apprenticing  the  children ; — all  these  are  the  same  as  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts  already  recited. 

The  provisions  also  are  the  same  as  to  sending  children  to  schools 
conducted  in  accordance  with  their  religious  persuasions.  More- 
over, it  is  provided  in  both  the  British  and  Irish  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  that  a  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the 
order  of  detention  as  to  that  which  the  child  appears  to  the  justices 
or  magistrate  to  belong  may  visit  the  child  at  the  school,  on  such 
days  and  at  such  times  as  are,  from  time  to  time,  fixed  by  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  Chief  Secretary,  in  Ireland, 
for  instructing  him  in  religion. 

A  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  can  not  be 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school,  except  with  his  or  her  own 
consent  in  writing. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary,  has 
power  to  order  a  child  to  be  transferred  from  one  certified  industrial 
school  to  another — but  the  whole  period  of  his  detention  is  not  to 
be  by  such  transfer  increased.  In  the  Irish  Act  it  is  added  that 
the  removal  shall  only  be  to  some  industrial  school  under  the  man- 
agement of  persons  of  the  same  religions  persuasion  as  that  to 
which  he  might  have  been  originally  committed. 

On  December  31,  1870,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  91  certified 
Industrial  Schools,  containing  6,280  inmates.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren under  order  of  detention,  that  day,  was  8,788,  viz.,  6,598  boys 
and  2,190  girls.  Of  these,  230  boys  and  95  girls  were  out  on 
license,  and  157  boys  and  26  girls  were  absent  or  absconded  and 
not  recovered ;  leaving  6,211  boys  and  2,069  girls  actually  in  the 
schools.* 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  was  188,778/.  14«.  lOcf.,  classed  under 
the  following  heads: — 

MAINTRKANCB  Or  UniATES. 

£       9.  d. 

Food  of  inmates 52,166  19  8 

Clothing  ditto 21,341     3  7 

Washing,  fuel,  and  light 8,318    6  5 

Sundries 20,533     1  0 

Disposal 2,364  11  7 

104,724    1     3 

*  *  Rei^ort  for  1870,*  p.  19.  On  3ltt  December,  1871,  there  were  to  Greet  Britain  95  eertilied 
IndovtrJal  SchuoU,  aetualijr  cooUining  9«4SI  ohildreo— 7,035  bnje  end  2,306  girls.  The  total  num- 
ber of  children  under  order  of  detantion  wee  10.070 ;  vis.,  7«517  hoy  and  2,553  girb.  Of  tbete^ 
Sm  boy*  and  134  girls  were  oat  oo  lieame,  and  157  boji  and  23  girb  were  abeent  or  abieoadad  and 
■ot  yet  fieeoveved. 
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Brought  forward 104^121    1    3 

STAFF  AND  HOUSB  CHAEaE& 

Salaries  and  rations  for  officers 31,439  9  4 

Repairs,  rates,  taxes,  &c 9,126  16  9 

Rent 5,399  17  9 

Building 38,040  11  8 

Industrial  loss 47  18  1 

84,054  13     7 

£188,778  14  10* 

The  total  receipts  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  were  193,534/.  lis,  3(f.,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

£  s.  d. 

Treasury  allowance 92,962  6  0 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  Ao > 59,309  13  7 

Payment  fh)m  rates 21,129  2  2 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates. 3,701  12  1 

Sundries 8,529  11  2 

Industrial  profit 7,902  9  3 

£193,534  14    3 1 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  jonng  person  under  detention  in  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1870,  was  18/.  is,  Ic/,  per  annum,  or  7s, 
Od,  weekly ;  viz : — 

Nomber  of  Inmates    Total  cott  for  yttr    Aytngp  coat  per  bead,  yearly    Ditto  weakly 

£  £     8.    d,  s.    d. 

8,280  150,738 1  18    4     1  7     0 

The  contributions  toward  this  expenditure  were : — 

Per  head,  yearly  Ditto  weekly 

£  t.  d.  t.    d. 

Treasury  payments  § 11  4  6  4    3f 

Payments  from  rate& 2  11  0  10 

Subscriptions,  le^nicies,  Ac 7  3  3  2    9 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates 0  9  0  0    2 

Sundries 1  0  7  0    4| 

Industrial  profits 0  19  1  0    i\ 

23     7     5  9    0 

*  *  Report  fur  1870/  p.  38.    The  expenditure  in  1871  was  183,023/.  11«.  Sd.,  the  item  for  bai)d« 

ing  being  llMl^-  19«.  7d.,  nr  not  one-hnlf  •■  much  ot  that  of  1870.    The  above  divition  into 

'Maintenance  of  Inmate*  *  and  *  Btaff  Cbarfea '  it  nut  in  the  reports. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  SO.    The  eorreaponding  items  in  1871  were : — 

£        M.  d. 

Treasury  allowanoe 100,681  IS  0 

BiilMcriptidns,  leipicies,  &c 37.0H5  19  0 

Payment  from  mtes 16,850    1  5 

Payments  from  rehool  bfiards 3.983    0  4 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates 3,717  11  1 

8uiidries 5,606    8  7 

Industrial  profit 10,407  13  1 

ToUI je:i8a«8S3    7    3 

X  Dadnetinf  38.040/.  1I«.  8d.  expended  on  building. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  1873  the  Treaaory  grant  was  rednced  to  3«.  for  childrao  onder  ten  yean 
of  age.    No  change  has  been  made  in  the  grant  for  cbildrea  between  10  and  IS.    It  ramaios  at  Sc 
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This  left  the  large  balance  of  42,796/.  available  for  building  pur- 
poses, furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  average  total  annual  expense  of  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  rent,  disposal,  and  building,  for  each  inmate  of 
the  Industrial  schools  of  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  is  given  as  folloifvs 
in  the  Report : — 

£     9.     i. 

English  boys' schools 17  13    8* 

English  girla' scboola 15    9  11 

English  mixed  schools 12  19    0 

Scotch  boys'  schools,  girls'  sdiools,  and  )  1012    1 4> 

mixed  schools,  average )  * 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  were  opened 
only  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870,  and  the  Report  for  1871  has 
not  been  yet  laid  before  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates,  but  this  may 
be  taken  as  about  the  same  as  in  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Gipverament  Inspectors,  all  charges  con- 
nected with  the  superintendence,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  the 
inmates  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  are  classed  and 
summed  up  separately.  The  result  gives  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  training.  Rent  of  school  premises,  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of 
inmates  by  emigration  or  employment  at  home,  and  building  ex- 
penses, are  taken  as  a  separate  item.  I  have,  however,  taken  all 
together,  save  building  expenses,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  total  actual 
cost,  which  may  safely  be  set  down,  for  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  under  20/.  per  annum,  or 
about  8jr.  Od.  weekly — all  expenses  included — in  a  series  of  years. 

In  this  estimate  the  annually  increasing  cost  of  living,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  gradually  diminishing  value  of  the  pound  sterling, 
is  taken  into  account ;  but,  against  this  may  be  set  the  lightening 
of  staff-charges,  which  are  now  a  heavy  item  per  head  in  newly 
established  schools,  but  will  in  time  become  a  smaller  proportion, 
with  the  increased  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  institution. 

The  mixed  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  are  for  very  young 
children.  As  the  boys  grow  up,  they  are  drafted  to  male  schools. 
Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  are  strongly  in 

*  The  Uiree  aehool-ihips  are  noC  incladed.  For  the  '  SouUiempton '  at  Hull  the  eo»t  per  bead 
00  155  bo)-s  WM  15/.  17«.  id.\  for  the  *  Welletlej  *  at  South  Shields,  the  eo»t  on  800  boys  waa  901. 
]«.  \d.    The  *  Formidable  *  at  Bristol,  waa  too  recentlj  established  to  be  estimated. 

t  The  tvro  sehool-ahips  are  eieioded ;  the  *  Mars  *  at  Dundee,  eostiof  962.  0«.  M.  per  bead,  on 
176  bojs;  and  the  '  Cumberland,'  in  the  Clyde,  eostinf  89/.  IOa.  lOtf.,  oo  906  boys. 
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favor  of  echools  for  bojs,  up  to  the  age  of  nine,  being  under  .the 
charge  of  females. 

ICany  young  boys,  whose  age  vary  from  six  to  nine  years  (says  Mr.  Len- 
taigne).  are  ordered  by  magtstrates  for  detentioo  in  Industrial  Schools.  It  is 
impossible  that  these  young  children  can  be  properly  cared  and  trained  in  ft 
school  where  the  more  advanced  boys  are  educated.  They  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cipline, and  are  themselves  neglected.  In  girls*  schools,  the  elder  inmates  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  the  work,  have  a  certain  number  of  their  younger  com- 
panions placed  under  their  charge.  They  teach,  wash,  dress,  and  train  them, 
and  are  thus  themselves  prepared  to  become  afterward  nursery  maids  in  respect- 
able &milies.  This  system  can  not  satisfactorily  be  carried  out  in  male  schools; 
and  it  has  now  been  arranged  that  very  young  boys  shall  be  tanght  in  mixed 
schools,  managed  by  females.  Boys  of  these  tender  years  who  are  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  an  ludusirial  School,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  orplians  found  des- 
titute, and  derelict  children,  who  have  acquired  inveterate  habits  of  vagrancy, 
and  a  perfect  contempt  for  law  and  order ;  the  sons  of  abandoned  characters 
also,  and  drunken,  dissolute  parents,  who  never  have  known  a  mother's  care 
and  solicitude,  and  wlio  require  the  greatest  attention  to  wean  them  from  their 
bad  and  tilthy  habito,  and  the  evil  influences  with  which  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded. Under  the  humanizing  management  and  training  of  women  of  a  su- 
perior class,  and  formed  to  tidy  habits,  gentleness,  order,  and  strict  cleanliness,  ^  | 
these  become  susceptible  of  the  best  impressions,  which  secretly  and  silentiy  '. 
lead  them  to  good ;  and  when  transferred  to  the  school  where  they  are  to  labor 
with  the  more  adult  boys,  they  will  remember  their  former  teachers  with  affec- 
tion, and  not  easily  forget  the  lessons  which  they  have  been  taught.* 

There  were  in  England,  on  December  31,  1870,  62  certified  In- 
dustrial Schools,  viz.,  for  boys,  19  Protestant,  and  7  Catholic;  for 
girls,  15  Protestant,  and  4  Catholic;  and  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  17 
Protestant  In  these,  the  numbers  were,  boys,  Protestant,  3,158, 
Catholic,  929  ;  and  girls,  Protestant  754,  and  Catholic  490,  making 
a  total  of  5,331.f 

There  were  in  Scotland,  on  the  same  day,  25  schools,  viz.,  for 
boys,  5  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic;  for  girls,  4  Protestant,  and 
mixed,  boys  and  girls,  14  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic.  In  these,  the 
numbers  were,  boys,  2,076  Protestant,  and  308  Catholic;  andgirU, 
810  Protestant,  and  147  Catholic,  making  a  total  of  3,341.  J 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  certified  late  in  the  year,  4 
schools,  3  in  England,  and  1  in  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
particulars. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ages  and  previous  circumstances 
of  children  admitted  into  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
in  1870,  will  prove  interesting: — 

Aj^es  Boyt         Gtrit        Total 

Between  6  and  8  years 128  108  236 

"    8  "10   *•   414  166  670 

"   10  "12   "   691  157  848 

"   12  "14   "  817  128  946 

*  '  Ninth  Report  of  Refonnatory  and  Indattriol  Schools  in  Ireland,*  p.  94. 

t  In  these  are  included  90O  on  license,  and  44  retained  in  school,  sentence  expired. 

X  In  these  are  included  1S5  od  license,  and  83  retained  in  school,  sentence  expired. 
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pMviouBdreoBMMMM                                       toy  Oirb  ToUl 

Illegitimate 4 119  46  164 

Both  parento  dead. 291  107  398 

One  parent  dead 672  171  843 

Deserted  by  parents 261  89  340 

One  or  both  parents  criminals 113  62  165 

The  discharges  from  the  iDdastrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  1870,  were  1,139,  viz.: — 

Boyt  Oitb  ToUl. 
Placed  in  service  or  situationa,  or  retamed  ) 

to  relatives  or  ftieods^  who  found  em-  >  63d  189  *tl^ 

ployment  tor  tliem ) 

Emigrated 41  8  49 

^nttosea 78  —  78 

Enlisted 44  —  44 

Discharged  on  special  gronnds 24  22  46 

Discharged  on  accoant  of  disease 11  2  13 

Committed  to  reformatory  schooU 36  12  48 

Absconded,  aad  not  recovered. 46  2  47 

Died 62  33  95 

871         268     1^139 

Dedacting  95  who  died  in  schools,  and  59  discharged  on  special 
grounds  or  on  accoont  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  985  that  remain^ 
no  less  than  890  placed  ont  in  service,  in  employment,  or  with  rela* 
tives  who  have  fonnd  employment  for  them,  or  becoming  emigrant^ 
soldiers,  or  sailors ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand^  there  are  only  47  ab- 
sconding, and  46  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools ;  the  propor- 
tions per  cent  being — 

Disposed  of  satisfiKstornj. 90-30 

"*  unsatisfactorily 9-64 

The  inspector  compUuns  that  the  retams  furnished  to  him  of  the 
present  character  and  circumstances  of  the  children  discharged,  in 
the  three  years  1867-8-9,  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  are  still  in  many  points  much  less  complete  than  he  hopes 
future  returns  will  be.  He  justly  observes — '  Reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  schools  and  institutions  are  too  frequently  confined  to  the 
general  statement  that  the  Committee  have  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  or  to  the 
details  of  three  or  four  highly  encouraging  cases  selected  from  the 
general  number.  In  such  a  work  as  is  carried  on  in  the  Certified 
Industrial  Schools,  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  has  become 
of  each  individoal  committed  for  detention  in  them,  and  what  fruits 
the  money  paid  froAi  the  Treasury  for  each  individual,  amounting 
usually  to  70/.  or  80/.,  and  sometimes  to  100/.,  has  produced.' 
llie  results  of  the  returns  obtahied  may  bd  thus  summarized : — 
The  total  numbc*  discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Oreat 
Britain,  in  the  three  years  180?-8-9',  was  1,799,  vis;,  l,iiUl  boys  and 

43 
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888  girls,  exclasive  of  110  boys  and  10  girls  who  were  committed  to 
Reformatory  Schools,  and  for  whose  subsequent  character  and  con- 
duct the  managers  of  the  Industrial  Schools  are  not  accountable- 
Of  these,  1,030  boys  and  351  girls  were  placed  in,  or  helped  to, 
employment  in  England  ;  22  boys  and  2  girls  emigrated ;  37  boys 
enlisted  ;  86  boys  went  to  sea ;  57  boys  and  18  girls  were  specially 
discharged  as  diseased  or  nnsuited  to  the  schools;  and  109  boys 
and  17  girls  absconded  and  were  not  recovered. 

Of  the  whole  number  44  have  died  (33  boys  and  11  girls),  1,175 
are  doing  well  (906  boys  and  269  girls),  138  are  of  doubtful  char- 
acter (93  boys  and  45  girls),  102  have  been  convicted  of  crime  (92 
boys  and  10  girls),  270  are  unknown  (217  boys  and  53  girls). 

These  figures  show  that,  taking  the  aggregate  of  those  now  alive, 
69  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  7 1  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  are  doing 
well ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  are 
doubtful ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  2^  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
have  been  convicted  of  crime ;  and  161^  per  cent  of  the  boys,  and 
14  percent,  of  the  girls,  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  are  unknown.* 

There  were  32  Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland,  on  December  31, 
1870;  viz.,  3  for  boys  (1  Protestant  and  2  Catholic),  25  for  girls 
(3  Protestant  and  22  Catholic),  and  4  mixed  for  girls  and  young 
boys  (Catholic).f 

The  number  of  children  under  order  of  detention  on  that  day  was 
1,529  (246  boys  and  1,283  girls).  Two  girls,  who  had  absconded, 
had  not  then  been  recovered.  None  were  out  on  license,  owing  to 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  schools.  The  numbers  actually  in 
the  schools  were  1,527  (246  boys  and  1,281  girls). 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  ages  and  previous  circum- 
stances of  the  children  admitted  into  the  schools  during  the  year: — 

Age*  Bojt         Girb         Total 

Uoder  7  years  of  age 22  144  166' 

"       7to    9 75  292  367 

"      9  to  11 79  313  392 

"     11  to  13 53  328  381 

«     131014 13  94  107 

Previou*  cireamftoDcet  Bora  Girb  Total 

Illefcitimate "6  72  77 

Both  parents  dead 95  305  400 

One  parent  dead 118  615  733 

Deserted  by  parents 23  123  146 

One  or  both  parents  destitute 125  551  676 

One  or  both  parents  in  jail 4  16  20 

*  Id  the  Roport  for  1871,  the  per  oentage*  for  the  jeaii  1868k  I860,  and  1870,  are ;  boji  6mug 
well,  71-3;  ftrb,  70*8;  doobtfu),  boji  5*35,  firb  8-8;  oonTteted  or  committed  to  Beformatory 
Schoob,  boyt,  81 ;  girit,  8 ;  and  unknown,  boys,  15*3 ;  girb,  18. 

t '  Report  for  1870,*  p.  90.    A  great  nany  BMie  haTC  been  oertilled  since  thea 
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Indastrial  Schools  in  Ireland  were  of  bo  recent  a  foundation  that 
definite  results  could  not  be  ascertained  for  the  Report  of  1670, 
'  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  training  in  the  majority/  sajs  the 
Inspector,  '  will  produce  the  best  consequences,  especially  in  the 
female  schools ;  more  particularly  those  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education,  and  above  all  in  places  where  there  is 
sufficient  land,  and  dairy  and  farmyard  husbandry  are  cultivated.' 

When  the  Report  for  18?1  is  issued,  these  anticipations,  no  doubt, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  fully  realized. 

In  one  respect,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
British  and  Irish  Acts  for  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
rating  authorities,  besides  the  power  of  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  inmates,  have  the  power  to  contribute  such  sums  as 
they  think  fit  toward  enlarging  or  building  schools,  or  purchasing 
land  for  sites  on  which  to  erect  them.*  In  Ireland,  the  rating  au- 
thorities have  no  such  power,  and  can  only  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  inmates,  f  Ireland,  being  a  poor  country,  is  far  less  able  to 
purchase  sites  and  erect  schools,  by  private  contributions,  than  the 
sister  island.  Therefore,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  system,  the  Irish 
Acts  ought  to  be  assimilated,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  child  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  under 
20/.,  which  sum  is  not  confined  to  maintenance,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, but  includes  staff  expenses  and  all  chaises,  save  building.  This 
for  four  years,  which  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  full  average  period 
of  detention,  would  amount  to  80/. 

Now,  we  are  told  by  a  competent  authority,  that  every  convict 
costs  the  State,  on  the  average,  from  100/.  to  150/.,  that  the  aggre- 
gate cost  will  not  be  less  than  2,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  that  this 
sum  by  no  means  covers  the  pecuniary  loss.  '  In  Liverpool,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  property  thus  lost  is  700,000/.,  and  I 
should  think  this  greatly  under  estimated.  The  public  are,  there- 
fore, much  interested  in  correcting  the  vicious.  As  a  mere  money 
question,  it  is  clearly  better  to  reclaim  the  vicious  than  punish  the 

*  Refcirniiitory  SrhooU'  Act,  OretU  BriUin,  1888,  Me.  S8.  an4  Indintriat  8chodt*  Act,  Great 
Britain,  I860,  we.  U.  Moraover,  by  Um  Elemantiiry  Edueatioo  Act,  187a  SmgUmd  mmd  WaLu^ 
tec.  SA.  a  School  Board  may,  with  the  eoment  of  the  Education  De|Mrtment.  eiUbliah,  build,  and 
maintain  a  Certified  Induttrial  School,  within  the  nieaninf  of  the  Indastrial  Schools*  Act,  186S~ 
tbe  means  to  be  fumbhed  by  the  raliof  authority. 

t  /rttA  Berormatoiy  Schools*  Act,  ISfB,  sees.  8  and  10,  and  lodusUUd  Sofaooto'  Aet,  /Mead; 
1808,  see>  v> 
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erimiiuJ,  and,  no  doubt  »  penny  spent  in  teaching  will  save  a  pound 
in  punishing.  ...  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I 
estimate  the  saving  to  the  conoununity  npon  every  boy  reseued  from 
evil  courses,  at  from  800/.  to  800/. 

Let  as  take  even  the  lesser  sum.  Here  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  child  reformed  and  restored  to  society,  at  a  cost  to  the  public 
of  80/.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  costing  nearly  three 
times  that  sum.  But  we  must  go  farther  in  estimatii^  the  differ- 
ence. The  former,  once  reformed,  helps  to  build  np  our  social 
&bric ;  the  latter's  tendency  is  to  pull  it  down.  One  turns  to  a 
useful  employment,  whether  aa  a  field  laborer,  or  a  tradesman,  or  a 
sailor ;  and,  in  this,  producing  more  than  he  consumes,  he  not  only 
supports  himself,  but,  in  his  accumulations,  makes  an  addition — 
small  it  may  be  individually,  but  considerable  in  the  aggregate — to 
the  common  stock,  or  capital  of  the  country.  The  other,  even  when 
it  ia  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do  mischief,  is  a  drone  in  the  hive, 
subsisting  on  the  reeaits  of  other  men's  industry.  Precisely  the 
same  remaiks  apply  to  the  girl,  who,  after  some  three  or  four  yean* 
training  in  the  school,  becomes  a  workwoman,  a  fitrm  or  domestic 
servant,  or  a  shop  asMetant 

But  far  more  important  Is  the  moral,  than  the  economic  or  mere 
material  view  of  the  question^  The  eorrapting  influence  of  a  javen- 
ite  criminal  element  in  our  population,  especially  among  the  poorer 
dasses,  is  so  obvious  aa  to  require  no  comment ;  and  the  rich  suffer 
fbom  it  in  many  ways  besides  the  drain  on  their  pockets. 

Then,  there  is  a  still  higher  consideration.  In  the  hall  of  the 
great  Reformatory  of  Mettray  is  the  inscription : — '  Ce  n'est  pas  la 
volenti  de  votre  p&re  qui  est  an  eiel  qu'un  seal  dee  cee  petits 
p^rtsse.'*^  It  is  in  this  spirit,  especially,  these  Acts  are  availed  of 
by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  religious  institntea. 
The  work  of  Relbrmatories  and  Industrial  Schools  may  be  said  to 
be  yet  in  its  iniancy  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  as  the  system  extends,  religions  communities 
will  sta*hd  high  in  general  estimation,  as  administrators  of  such 
institutions. 

First,  without  any  disparagement  to  several  excellent  officials,  we 
may,  as  a  rule,  fairly  look  for  most  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  work 
in  those  whose  sole  motive  is  the  love  of  €rod,  and  the  love  of  their 
neighbors  for  God^s  sake.  Secondly,  a  religious  community  always 
carries  out  an  uniform  and  well  planned  system — the  result  of  ex- 

*  HattlMw,  ehapter  xviii.,  v.  14. 
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perienee ;  and  even  thoiigh  the  members  ihonld  change,  from  time 
to  time,  the  lystem  continues  the  same :  while  in  the  case  of  ofiScials, 
each  maj  have  his  or  her  own  {>ecaliar  ideas  or  crotchets,  and  so 
with  the  change  of  managers,  there  will  necessarily  be,  more  or  less, 
a  change  of  system — which,  generally  speaking,  must  be  any  thing 
but  beneficial  to  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  Thirdly,  and  above 
all,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  religion  must  bo  the  basis  of 
reformation :  and  by  whom  can  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion 
be  more  successfully  inculcated  than  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  members  of  religious  communities ;  or  from  whose  lips  will 
they  be  more  readily  and  reverently  received  ? 

The  preservation  of  young  girls  exposed,  by  want  and  neglect 
and  evil  association,  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  bad  courses,  and 
the  bringing  back  to  the  paths  of  duty  those  who  have  so  fallen,  it 
indeed  a  blessed  and  most  useful  work.  It  is  moreover  a  woiic  of 
no  small  difficulty ;  and  demands,  not  alone  patience,  perseverance, 
and  devoted  zeal,  but  much  prudence  and  sound  judgment  in  those 
to  whom  it  is  intrusted.    On  this  point  Miss  Carpenter  remarks : — 

A  school  for  boys  Is  newawrily  different  in  msny  respeoto  ftom  one  for  girla 
They  are  to  be  lilted  for  independent  acUve  life;  and  when  the  tone  of  the  In- 
stitation  is  once  eatablished,  *  le  clef  dea  champa^*  as  I>e  Metz  calls  it,  should  be 
the  only  one  employed.*  But  girls  are  to  be  fitted  for  home;  and  while  the 
same  preparation  for  an  independent  life  is  not  required  for  tbeni,  s  for  graatet 
degree  of  neatness,  order,  and  propriety  of  demeanor  is  desirable. 

The  requirements  of  oonYicted  children  of  the  female  sex  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  be  generally  understood  how  many  of  these 
exist,  and  liow  dangerous  is  their  position  both  with  regard  to  themselves  and 
the  community.  .  .  . 

The/od  that  girls  of  the  criminaL  daa$  are  for  more  degraded,  dangerotts  to 
society,  and  difficult  to  control  than  boys,  is  well  known  to  those  whose  experi- 
ence has  enabled  them  to  compare  the  both  sexes.  The  proofs  and  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  can  not  be  here  entered  on;  the  foot  is  in  part  referable  to  the 
greater  natural  delicacy  and  sosoeptibility  of  the  nature  of  girls,  which  renders 
them  open  to  a  deeper  impress  of  good  and  eviL  They  have  also  been  more 
directly  exposed  to  the  evil  influences  of  bad  homes,  and  the  affections,  which 
are  very  strong  in  tlieee  girls,  are  therefore  in  close  sympathy  with  vice.  Their 
desire  for  excitement  of  every  kind  is  strong,  as  al^o  for  the  grratiflcation  of 
their  senses.  They  are  generally  devoki  of  any  good  principles  of  conduct, 
particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  botli  in  words  and  actiona  of  fine  but  misdirected 
powers,  of  violent  passions,  extremely  sensitive  to  imagined  injury,  and  equally 
sensitive  to  kindness. 


*  *  Every  •uecMsftil  KtfiMmuttory  iottitiition  of  which  I  have  anj  knowladf*,*  mjt*  Mr.  Rill, 
the  Reeorder  of  Birmtngham,  *  has  made  the  colttTation  of  hnd  a  leadiof  objeet  of  aUention,  and 
maeb  nf  eaeh  daj  has  been  tpent  by  the  popil  hi  the  faiden  or  the  field,  to  hit  fient  Impaovemeat 
in  body,  nied,  and  spirit  The  haadicralli  anoillary  to  tlie  ealiivatioS  of  the  laiid  <^r  theai* 
•elvei  as  an  exoellent  variety  of  oeeapatioo,  whether  in  ivfard  to  tlie  exhilaration  which  attande 
a  change  of  employment,  or  for  engaginf  the  willing  industry  of  thoee  to  wlmm  oat  of  door  labor 
is,  for  any  reesoo,  unSt,  or  to  whom  it  is  anweleome.  Every  lad  ought  to  be  able  to  mead  hit 
clothes  and  his  shoes,  not  neoessarily  that  he  may  become  either  a  tailor  or  a  shoemalter,  hot  that  be 
nay  always  be  able  to  keep  himself  ia  a  Mato  of  niatnew,  and  thai  to  ppMenrt,  mdtr  the 
advene  eireamstaoces,  a  deoent  appeaiaaee.* 
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EEFOBMATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  UNDER  RELIGIOUS  ORDER& 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner  in  his  (15tb)  Annual  Report  as  Inspector  of 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
1871,  includes  accounts  of  several  Catholic  institutions  under  the 
care  of  Sisters  of  different  Orders,  ^vho  prove  eminently  successful 
in  the  reformation  of  girls  of  the  peglected  and  criminal  class. 

TORXSHIRB  CATHOLIC  OIRLS'  KBIDRMATORT,  HOWARD  HILL,  SHEFFISLD. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  SL  Vincent  de  FauL 

Number  of  inmates  on  daj  of  inspection,  October  4^  1871,  71,  and  15  volon- 
tary  inmates,  four  of  whom  are  girls  wliose  term  of  detention  has  expired. 

State  of  premises, — ^Thoroughljr  clean  and  in  good  order.  A  cliapel  was  in 
course  of  erection,  built  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

MnaUh  and  general  condition. — ^Yeiy  fair.  There  had  been  cases  of  fever  and 
ophthalmic  affection  in  tlie  winter;  and  two  girls  had  died,  but  the  inmates 
looked  generally  well  and  healthy. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^Yery  satisfiictory.  The  management  is  at  once 
kindly  and  judicious.  The  manner  and  general  expression  of  the  girls  are 
thoroughly  natural  and  satisfactory. 

Educationcd  state. — A  good  deal  above  the  average  of  girls*  RefomiatoriesL 
The  girls  (especially  in  the  first  and  second  classes)  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably  in  ciphering  and  dictation.    The  reading  and  spelling  were  very  good. 

Industrial  training. — ^The  laundry  affords  full  employment  for  the  elder  giria^ 
and  the  needlework  shows  great  proficiency. 

General  remarks. — Miss  Crauford  has  established  a  cottage  close  to  the  school, 
as  a  home  for  girls  temporarily  out  of  place,  which  is  a  most  valuable  append- 
age to  the  institution.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the  rules  of  the  Order  of 
Charity,  to  which  the  Sisters  belong,  allows  of  so  much  more  freedom  and  inter- 
course with  the  every  day  life  of  the  world. 

Staff. — Miss  Crauford,  and  nine  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.    Total  cost  for  1871,  1,9911.  2s.  9<1 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on 'ordinary  maintenance  and  management,  19iL 
Sf.  Id 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments,  152. 1 1^.  6d 

Industrial  profits,  50U  lOs.  3d 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — Of  51 
discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well,  39,  doubtful  6,  convicted  of  crime 
6,  unknown  1. 

DALBBTH  RBPORHATORT  FOR  ROUAK  CATHOLIC  GIRLS,   GLASGOW. 

Under  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  July  1  and  October  19,  1871,  83. 

Siaie  of  premises. — In  excellent  order ;  all  thoroughly  clean  and  well  arranged. 

Health  and  general  condition. — The  girls  had  generally  been  in  good  health 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  There  had  been  two  deaths,  one  from  hearty 
the  other  from  brain  disease. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^The  girls*  conduct  had  generally  been  good,  but  their 
manner  during  my  examination  was  not  veiy  satis&ctoiy. 
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Edficaiional  8kUe,^^YeTy  fair,  on  the  whole.  The  first  class  contamed  30 
girls  (in  two  divisions),  the  second  13,  the  third  12,  the  foarth  12.  These  read 
firom  tlie  Second  and  Third  Books  (and  Sequels)  of  the  Irish  series.  The  cipher- 
ing was  creditable,  the  copy  writing  very  fair,  tliat  of  the  older  girls  mostly 
good ;  the  dictation  of  the  first  class,  fair. 

Industrial  Iraining. — Laundry,  needle,  and  honse  work.  The  girls  seemed  to 
be  generally  well  employed. 

GenercU  remarks, — The  appearance  and  dress  of  the  girls  struck  me  as  much 
improved.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  firom  the  somewhat  conventual  charac- 
ter of  the  institution,  they  can  not  have  more  out  door  exercise,  and  be  made 
more  familiar  with  the  outside  world. 

i8!bi/:~TweWe  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.    Total  cost  for  1871,  1,8481  ISs.  *td. 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  maintenance  and  management,  14JL 
19*.  Id. 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments,  132L  Oa.  8dL 

Industrial  profits,  328^  1*.  lOd. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1866,  1869,  and  1870:— Of  63 
discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  40,  dead  2,  doubtfiil  6,  convicted 
of  crime  9,  unknown  6.  * 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  attached  to  every  Re- 
formatory and  Industrial  School  sufficient  ground  for  exercise  anA 
suitable  employment  of  the  inmates  in  the  open  air.  Where  this 
can  not  be,  the  inclosed  orders  who  can  not  accompany  the  children 
in  walks  outside  the  convent  grounds  might  meet  the  views  of  the 
Inspector  by  employing  trustworthy  female  assistants  to  take  care 
of  them  on  such  occasions,  as  is  done  by  the  Carmelite  nuns  at 
their  Industrial  School,  Sandymount,  near  Dublin. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  REFORMATORT  SCHOOL  POR  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  GIRLS,  BALLIKASLOB. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870 25 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  school  when  I  made  my  inspection  kept  with 
much  care  and  attention.  It  is  situate  on  eight  acres  of  land,  with  large  garden 
attached,  in  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  than  are  inmates  of  the  institution. 

The  healih  and  general  condition  of  the  children  have  been  satisfactory ;  no 
serious  illness  or  death  occurred  during  the  year,  or  since  the  founding  of  the 
institution ;  even  scrofula  soon  yields  to  treatment  in  the  institution,  and  the 
children  become  robust  and  healthy.  The  girls  have  a  bright  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance.   They  are  neatly  and  tidily  clothed. 

Ckfndxict  and  diacipUne. — An  excellent  spirit  prevails  in  this  institution,  which 
has  more  the  appearance  of  an  Industrial  School  than  a  Reformatory,  except 
that  tlie  girls  are  much  older.  The  school  being  very  small  individualization  is 
more  complete ;  the  character  of  each  child  being  knowA,  the  means  for  refer* 
mation  can  more  easily  be  obtained.  The  punishments  oonsi^t  of  cellular  con- 
finement^ but  are  onfirequent 
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The  manager  repM^  that  'wbena  child  flmt  mieis  the  institution  she  is  gen- 
fOfaUy  awed  bj  the  striotness  and  rejgularity  which  she  sees  around,  and  hM 
fnfDcient  cunning  to  conceal  her  nataml  propenaitie%  and  it  ia  only  after  aone 
^nie,  when  her  true  character  ia  dev^ped,  that  letonBoation  begina.'  *Aq^ 
corporal  chastisement  hardens  and  degfnde&  The  system  of  marks  is  the  moiil 
|towerful  agent  for  refonnatioia,  and  red*  green,  W^  blue  ribbons  are  worn  by 
the  different  daases.' 

JSduaUionai  «(afe.— The  fdiolastic  fnalmotion  consists  of  reading,  dictation, 
•palling,  wria^g,  arithmetic^  sin^^ng,  and  f^  )ittle  geography.  The  Third  aiM| 
fourth  Books  of  the  National  Bo^  ;ir^  taught. 

Industrial  training, — ^The  girls  are  employed  in  the  laundry  and  at  needle- 
work. They  haye  the  care  of  poultiy  and  pigs»  cook,  and  are  practically  taught 
the  duties  of  household  senrl^lta.  They  taa^e  their  own  dresses,  and  under- 
stand the  nae  of  the  sewing  machii)& 

Cfeneral  remarks. — ^The  great  secret  in  the  successful  roaoagemeiit  of  this  in- 
stitutbn  is,  that  the  Sisters  theinselves  roaaage  the  ^Ibrmatory ;  they  sleep  in 
tiie  giris'  dormitory,  and  neyer  leave  them  day  or  night. 

Ayerage  number  maintained,  2$.  Tot^  coat  ibf  1870,  blBL  I3s.  Id,  of  which 
4861. 15«.  Id.  was  lor  ordinary  n^iptenanoe  and  mani^ment,  making  the  aver* 
age  coat  on  ordinary  eharges  201.  I2s,  Id.  per  head.  Net  cost  per  head,  inc&ud* 
iDig  industrial  departments,  20t  lis.  Id.    Industrial  profit,  334  12j: 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869: — Only 
six  girls  were  discharged  during  the  period ;  one  has  since  died,  the  rest  are  aU 
doing  well ;  <me  emigrated.  She  was  sent  to  a  kindred  institution  in  New  York, 
Where^  after  a  residence  of  three  months,  she  was  pbused  in  a  situation,  whioh 
^ifS  has  since  kept,  and  is  fiiTOcably  reported  on.  The  others  were  placed  with 
Abends  or  in  situations  as  domestic  aerrants^  one  is  on  license.  From  this  i^ 
ifould  appear  that  83  per  cent  are  doing  well,  and  none  reconvicted  of  crime. 


The  next  is  a  iDost  intereating  inatitationy  the  charity  of  the 
ligious  comiDUDity  by  wboin  it  is  conducted  having  led  them  to 
open  a  Reformatory  Scboo)  for  all  the  moat  obdurate  aud  seemingly 
incorri^ble  subjects,  wbom  tbe  managers  of  other  schools  find  they 
Bf^  nnable  to  reform  nnder  tbe  system  tb|it  suits  tbe  great  majority 
of  cbildren  committed  to  ReforipidorieB.  Tbe  great  advantage  of 
mob  a  scbool  is,  tbitt  all  the  irorst  cbars^cters  ea^  bere  be  tnuaed 
together — ^girls  who  require  a  special  uniform  treatment.  .The  ez« 
ertions  of  tbe  Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  wbo  devote  tbeir  lives  to  tbia 
arduous  office,  bave  already  been  rewarded  witb  considerable  snc* 
cess.  At  tbis  scbool  are  also  received  girls  laboring  under  various 
diseases,  wbo  are  refused  by  tbe  managers  of  Reformatories  else- 
nbere,  and  for  wbose  care  fecial  lorrangemonta.  are  made  bere ;  and 
ve  are  told  that  tbe  Sister  Superior  kas  given  tbe  Inspector  of  Re- 
formatory Scbools  *  antbority  to  admit,  without  distinction,  all  young 
offenders  wbo  are  sentenced  to  detention  in  a  Reformatory  Scbool 
by  legal  antbority.' 
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8PARK*S  LAXB  BSfOKUATOHT  SCHOOL  FOB  BOMAK  OATBOUO  GIBLfl^  MONAGHAV. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870 47 

State  of  premises. — ^I  found  the  buildii^  on  my  different  yiaits  to  the  scliool 
always  iu  good  repair  and  well  cared.  The  girls  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  are  kept  always  apart,  so  that  they  do  not  mix.  The  Mxxmimodation  is 
for  60  inmateSi  but  that  number  has  never  been  reached. 

Bealih  and  general  opndtYum. — I  found  the  girls,  on  all  the  occasions  when  I 
visited  during  the  year,  enjoying  good  health ;  and  eveiy  care  is  taken  of  their 
sanitary  state  both  by  diet  and  medical  treatment 

Conduct  and  discipline, — ^Tbis  institution  has  particulsr  dUBoolties  to  contend 
with ;  all  the  most  oomipl  and  refractpiy  giris  found  incorrigible  in  other  insti- 
tutions are  received  here,  as  well  as  those  laboring  under  various  diseases,  who 
are  refused  by  tlie  managers  of  Reformatories  elsewhere :  and  Mrs.  Beale,  the 
manager,  has  g^ven  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  authority  to  admit, 
without  distinction,  all  young  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  detention  in  a 
Reformatory  School  by  legal  authority.  Her  suooeas  in  their  ireatment  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  but  occasionally  some  of  the  most  depraved  resist  all  efforts 
for  reformation,  and  either  endeavor  to  escape  fh>m  the  school,  or  return  to  their 
abandoned  life  on  discharge.  These,  however,  are  few ;  and  Mrs.  Beale  has 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  reforming  girls  who  had  been  considered  incorrigible 
in  other  schools,  but  who  are  now  well  conducted,  and  hold  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  life. 

JEducationdl  state, — Reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  and 
the  instruction  given  is  for  in  advance  of  that  in  some  other  Roman  Catholic 
Reformatory  Scliools  for  girls  in  Ireland. 

Industrial  training. — Embroidery  and  lace  work,  as  well  as  plain  needlework, 
are  taught  The  giris  are  likewise  employed  in  the  laundry,  the  dairy,  and  the 
fiirmyard.  They  milk  cows,  feed  pigs,  and  do  other  dqties  of  form  servants. 
Some  nice  work  by  girls  belOQgtng  to  this  school  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Lon- 
don Exliibition  for  1871. 

Cfeneral  remarks, — ^The  advantages  of  a  penal  Reformatorj  School  for  giHs 
are  g^at ;  some  belonging  to  professional  gangs  of  thieves  are  taught  to  simu- 
late epilepsy  and  other  diseases  so  as  to  deceive  the  most  skillful ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  this  institution.  AU  epileptics^  cataleptios,  and  otbem,  are  sent  ta 
it,  and  some  pronounced  incurable  by  competent  medical  authority,  and  recom- 
mended for  discharge  on  that  groond,  has  never  shown  the  slightest  symptom 
of  the  disease  since  removal  hers.  A  peculiar  diet  Is  given,  open  air  exercise^ 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements  are  adopted,  under  which  the  health  rapidly 
improves,  and  with  it  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  The  girls  are  en- 
couraged to  work;  employment  is  never  made  a  piMUsbmeu^  but  rather  a 
reward  and  a  duty. 

Average  number  maintained,  47.  Total  cost  for  1870,  8981 16s.  9dL,  of  which 
7861  bs.  Sd.  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  nnauagement  making  the  aver- 
age cost  on  ordinary  dusrgss  161 14s.  7d  per  head.  Ket  cost  per  head,  rndud- 
ing  industrial  departmenta,  lU  12s.  lOd    Industrial  proat^  69(.  14s.  24. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  daring  the  past  three  year^  1867,  1868,  and 
1869: — Sent  to  service  as  household  servants,  16;  retunied  to  ftieiKis,  9;  emi* 
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grated,  4 ;  total,  28.  Of  these  18  are  doing  well,  flye  are  doabtAil,  three  have 
been,  since  their  diacbarge^  oonyicted  of  crime,  two  have  been  lost  sight  ot,  and 
their  present  position  is  unknown.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  64  per  cent 
are  doing  well,  and  11  per  cent  have  been  reconvicted  of  crime. 

There  are  also  the  following  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls,  coo- 
ducted  by  nana,  favorably  spoken  of  in  the  Inspectors'  Reports : — 

Amo's  Court  (Roman  Catholic)  Reformatory  for  girls,  near  Bristol,  certified  April 
22,  1856,  inspected  June  *?,  187 1,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Lancashire  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Blackbrook,  St.  Helen's, 
certified  June  23,  1869,  inspected  May  31,  1871,  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

High  Park  Reformatory  School  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Drumcondra,  Dublin, 
certified  December  21,  1858,  inspected  July  29,  1870,  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Refuge. 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Clare  street,  Limerick, 
certified  January  25,  1859,  inspected  June  10,  1870,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of 
tlie  Good  Shepherd. 

We  next  come  to  Industrial  Schools  for  girls.  These  appear  to 
be  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  administration  of  nuns.  In  Ireland 
alone,  of  the  thirty-three  female  Industrial  Schools,  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  year  1870,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  are  conducted 
by  religious  communities ;  and,  every  year,  it  is  likely  that  this 
number  will  increase,  as  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  nuns  will  induce 
them  to  open  new  schools  for  poor  destitute  girls,  and  to  administer 
them  wherever  it  is  feasible.  The  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
present  many  interesting  features.    We  have  room  for  only  a  few : — 

ORPHAKAGB  FOR  SOMAN  OATHOUO  GIBL8,  FALKKBR  STBERT,  LIVERPOOL. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Notre'Dame, 

iN'umber  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  September  18, 1871,  110 ;  of  these 
93  were  committ^  cases,  17  voluntary. 

State  of  premises. — >Yery  orderly  and  well  arranged.  Perfectly  clean  and 
comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condiiion. — Satisfactory  I  found  three  consumptive  cases, 
and  two  scrofulous.  Many  of  the  girls  are  young.  They  looked  cheerful  and 
well  cared  for. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Comparatively  few  difflcuities.  The  school  is  well 
managed  in  every  respect  The  girls  are  treated  with  much  consideration  and 
good  judgment 

The  educational  state  is  above  the  average.  The  school  work  is  well  ar- 
ranged; classification  well  carried  out.  The  instruction  is  systematic  and 
effective.  The  younger  children  as  well  as  the  elder  get  a  fUll  share  of  atten- 
tion.   Vocal  music  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Industrial  training.-^The  elder  girls  are  employed  in  laundry  and  house 
work ;  the  younger  are  well  taught  in  needlework  of  eveiy  kind.  Good  liabits 
of  order,  neatness,  and  tidiness  are  strongly  enforced. 

General  remarks. — Some  of  the  elder  girls  looked  to  me  quite  old  enough  to 
be  earning  thehr  own  living. 
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Staff. — Sister  Powell,  and  six  Sisteni  of  the  Order  of  Notre-Dame. 
Average  namber  maintained,  109.    Total  ooat  for  1871,  1,627(.  185.  Id, 
Industrial  profits^  531  19«.  3d. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — No 
discharges  in  1868-70. 

8T.  ELIZAB£Ttl!8  IKDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL,  BBECEFIELD  ROAD  SOUTH,  UVERPOOL. 

Under  OiA  Siatera  of  Mercy, 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  September  19, 1871,  77  ;  of  these, 
16  were  Toluntary  cases,  62  under  detention. 

Slate  of  premieea. — ^Yery  suitable.    All  in  perfect  order,  and  comfortable. 

Eec^  and  general  condition. — ^Very  satisfactory.  The  girls  looked  well,  and 
seemed  kindly  treated. 

Conduct  and  diacipline, — ^The  former  superintendeiit,  Mies  Gordon,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  her  superintendence,  having  other  claims  upon  her 
services.  The  school  is  now  managed  by  Sisters  of  Merqy.  Some  difficulties 
occurred  during  the  change  of  superintendence,  but  I  found  the  school  going  on 
well  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  girls  in  excellent  order. 

JBducatumal  state.  The  girls  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  The  in- 
struction given  is  of  a  superior  kiud,  and  calculated  to  rouse  the  intelligence. 
All  the  classes  were  receiving  a  due  share  of  attention. 

JndMstnal  training. — ^Laundry  work,  needlework,  training  for  domestic  service. 
The  institution  has  always  taken  a  high  place  in  this  respect ;  and  the  present 
managers  will  not,  I  trust,  fall  behind  their  predecessors. 

Staff. — ^Two  Sisters  and  four  assistants. 

Average  number  maintained,  70.    Total  cost  for  187],  1,129L  9^. 

Industrial  profits,  271  175.  4d. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — Of  9 
discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  6,  unknown  3. 

ROMAN  OATHOUC  ORPHANAGE  FOR  GIRLS,  ABERCROUBT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  SL  Francis, 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  June  30,  1871:  under  detention, 
146,  voluntary  12. 

State  of  premises. — ^Yery  dean,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  sick  room  and 
the  laundiy  much  improved. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Good.  Several  girls  with  coughs,  but  only  one 
regularly  sick  (a  consumptive  case). 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^Yery  satisfactory. 

Educaiional  state, — Very  good.  The  girls  are  well  taught,  and  show  much 
intelligence.  The  first  class  contained  26  girls,  the  second  27,  and  the  third  16, 
the  fourth  39,  the  fifth,  of  the  smallest  and  youngest  inmates,  60.  The  reading 
throughout  the  first  four  classes  (fW>m  the  Fourth  Standard,  '  Burns'  Catholic 
Series,'  to  the  Second)  was  good;  and  the  ciphering  and  writing  from  dictation 
very  creditable,  much,  in  fact,  above  the  average. 

Industrial  training. — Needlework,  house  work,  and  washing.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  girls  now  do  the  washing  for  the  boys'  school. 

General  remarks. — ^The  girls  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  and  sang  very  welL 

£Sfa/.^Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis. 

Results  on  cases  dischai^ged  in  the  three  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870: — Of  56 
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discharged  in  1868-70,  Ihere  we  doing  well  42,  dead  3,  doobtfhl  1,  comotod 
of  crime  2,  unknowQ  8. 

ST.  ALOTSIUS  OmUBTBIAL  SOHOOL  FOB  BOMAV  OATBOUO  BSSOJ^  CLOSAKIUn. 

Staff, — This  school  is  managed  bj  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  under  the  saperm* 
tendence  of  Mr&  IC  T.  Murraj,  Mother  Superior. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  detention  in  18t0 74 

Voluntary  inmates 4 

Externa  who  attend  the  national  school 368 

State  of  premises, — ^These  fine  schoola  are  built  on  a  rising  ground  outside  the 
town  of  Clonakilty,  and  are  managed  under  the  Kationai  Board  of  Education. 
Situate  on  twentjr>five  acres  of  land,  the  diildren  have  many  advantages;  the 
site  is  remarlcably  healthy.  The  dormitories,  school-rooms,  and  day-rooms  are 
well  ventilated,  lofty,  and  kept  with  scrupulous  care  and  attention. 

Health  and  conduct  remarkably  good. 

EducaHanal  «to<&— Very  satisfactory.  Tlie  children  mix  with  their  fellowt 
in  the  school,  and  often  hold  high  positions  in  tbehr  classes.  The  resident  mag- 
istrate of  the  district  reports  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  has 
been  of  immense  service  in  the  district,  and  the  paternal  action  of  the  Govern* 
ment  in  doing  so  is  Ailly  appreciated.  The  District  Inspector  of  National 
Schools  reports  favorably  of  the  progress  of  the  children : — 297  present  at  hit 
inspection,  October  26,  1870;  549  on  roll;  HuUah^s  system  of  music  is  taught 

Industrial  training.-^Lioei  making,  needlework,  and  machine  work  are  taught, 
besides  dairy  and  farmyard  management,  oooking,  baking,  and  the  duties  of 
faoosehold  'servants ;  eight  cows  are  kept  for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  butter 
which  the  children  make  is  excellent.  Some  of  the  elder  girls  who  are  trained 
to  be  children's  maids  have  each  a  certain  number  of  their  younger  companions 
under  their  charge,  whom  they  wash,  oorob,  dean,  and  dress.  The  work  of  the 
diildren  of  this  school  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  London  Exhibition  for' 
1871,  and  elicited  the  highest  praise. 

General  remarks. — When  any  child  from  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  whose 
parent  is  very  depraved,  is  ordered  for  detention  by  the  magistrates  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  child  is  not  sent  to  this  school,  but  to  some  other  at  a  distance,  so  that 
she  is  not  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow  pupils,  as  it  is  the  earnest  endeavor 
of  the  managers  to  raise  the  status  of  the  children  as  much  as  possible ;  hence 
the  children  hold  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  the  more  respectable  pupils  who  attend  the  school  fVeely  associate  with  them. 

Average  number  maintained,  78.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in  1870, 1,6582L 
175.  Average  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  IBL  I2s.  2(2,  on  1,451/.  lis,  2d^  the 
expenditure  for  ordinary  charges. 

There  was  a  loss  of  3^  9s.  Id.  on  the  indu8trial  department  in  1870. 

HOUSE  OF  CHJtaiTT  IVDUSiaiAL  HOHOOL  FOB  BOHAV  OATBOUC  B0T8  AXD  QIBia 

DBOOHEDA. 

Under  the  Sifters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  ds  FauL 

Average  number  under  order  of  detention  in  1870 24 

Voluntary  inmates i 1 

Extern  pupils  attending  National  school 210 

State  of  premises, — ^Tbis  institution  is  well  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

Tery  young  children,  extern  pupils  belonging  to  the  town,  in  Fair  street,  Drog^ 
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becUL  It  has  a  large  garden  at  the  rear  which  will  gire  employment  to  the  In- 
dostrial  School  children.  Independently  of  the  benefits  which  the  Industrial 
School  brings  to  Drogheda)  the  opening  of  the  infttit  school  for  extern  pupils  ia 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  numerous  poor  of  the  town,  who  hitherto  bad  no 
inch  school  for  very  young  boys.  The  managers  have  therefore  a  double  claim 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brogheda.  When  the  school  was  cer- 
tified, the  Sisters  at  once  commenced  to  build  additions  to  the  premises,  and 
placed  the  school  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  I  regret  to 
add  that  their  appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid  has  not  been  sufficiently 
responded  to,  which  has  oonsideraUy  crippled  their  resources. 

BeaUh  and  generai  etmdition, — ^In  consequence  of  some  children  suflbriogfrom 
a  bad  form  of  skin  disease  baring  been  transferred  to  this  school,  much  incon- 
venience was  felt  by  the  Sisters.  Thej  had  to  take  a  house  for  an  hospital,  in 
which  tlie  boys  were  treated ;  afterward  smallpox  showed  itself  in  the  school, 
and  one  of  tlie  boys  who  had  been  transferred  died  from  the  disease. 

Bdneaiional  state. — ^The  Inspector  of  National  schools  reports  that  on  the  day 
of  his  visit,  in  September,  1S71,  116  males  and  13  fomales  were  present:  the 
method  of  conducting  the  school-room  very  fiiir,  and  the  scbod  progressing. 

Cfenerai  obaervaUoruf. — ^Yery  young  boys  who  require  the  care  of  females,  ai^ 
sent  fh>m  the  Dublin  Police  Courts  to  this  school  This  arrangement  ia  very 
advantageous,  and  conducife  to  the  well-being  of  the  children. 

£Uoff. — The  Sisters  who  manage  this  school  are  a  branch  of  the  order  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  School  for  beys  at  Beacon  lane,  Liverpool, 
and  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  English  schoola 

nie  receipts  for  this  school  in  1870  werentl;  the  expenditure  amounted,  to 
tA8l  135.  Bd.,  ordinary  charges,  and  lU  for  rent;  total  369i  13«.  Sd;  profit  on 
industrial  department,  U  9».  7dL 

OCR  LADT  OF  HERCT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOUO  aiRIJS,  EINSALR. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Merqf, 

Average  number  of  inmates  ia  1870 86 

Voluntary  iumates »   4 

Ezteras  who  attend  National  school,  on  roll 628 

State  of  premiae8.^^Th\s  school  is  well  situated  on  the  rising  ground  over  the 
town  of  Kinsale,  and  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  female  population  of  this  dis- 
trict are  educated.  The  buildings  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  the  lai^ 
schools  are  amongst  the  best  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
There  are  five  acres  of  land  attached  to  this  school  which  are  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  training  of  the  children. 

ffealth  and  oonditUm, — The  health  of  the  children  generally  has  been  good 
during  the  year;  no  epidemic  prevailed,  but  one  child  died  of  croup  in  1870. 

Conduct  and  disc^ne. — ^The  conduct  of  the  children,  always  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Sisters,  is  reported  to  be  excellent)  and  it  is  impossible  to  visit  this  school 
without  being  struck  with  the  cheeribl  and  happy  appearance  of  the  children, 
their  orderly  and  steady  conduct,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  industry  which  prevails. 

Edttcaiumal  state. — ^The  teaching  in  tiiis  schod,  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education,  is  exoelfent;  and  the  Inspector  of  National 
Schools  in  his  Report  in  March,  1871,  observes:—- 'Present  on  inspection,  2S1  • 
average  number  on  roU^  583 ;  character  of  instruction  and  progress  of  pupib 
rery  sattsfkctoiy,  and  a  large  number  are  now  ready  for  promotion;  vocal 
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mosic,  drawing,  and  needlework  verj  good ;  deanluiessi  order,  and  panctuality 
good,  and  meibod  of  teaching  satisfactoiy.' 

Jndusiriai  training. — In  no  school  in  Ireland  is  the  training  of  household 
servants  more  effectively  carried  on  than  here.  The  manager  has  taken  up  the 
conduct  of  this  school  with  much  ardor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  results 
can  be  expected,  Uiey  will  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  children  are  taught 
baking,  washing,  and  the  ironing  of  fine  linen,  as  well  as  lace  work,  needle^  and 
machine  work,  and  other  useful  employments.  Cottage  cookery,  the  making 
of  vegetable  soups,  pies,  puddings,  and  other  comforts  often  enjoyed  by  the 
English  and  Continental  poorer  classes,  are  also  taught,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
children  to  become,  with  a  little  additional  training,  good  cooks  and  economical 
housekeepers,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lace  work  and  embroidery  by  the  girls 
of  this  school,  exhibited  in  the  London  exhibition  for  18*71,  show  that  those 
who  have  taste  for  the  more  delicate  works  of  female  industry  are  educated  to 
execute  them. 

Every  giii  is  individually  instructed  in  domestic  duties,  so  as  to  render  her 
capable  of  earning  her  bread,  and  of  contributing  to  the  order  and  comfort  of 
her  future  home.  The  main  object  which  the  managers  have  in  view — ^the  well- 
doing of  each  individual  after  her  discharge — must  be  defeated,  if  this  individual 
training  be  not  accomplished.  For  this  purpose  a  register  of  manual  work  ia 
kept,  which  shows  the  duties  through  which  each  has  to  pass^  and  how  she 
acquits  herself  of  them. 

The  employments  which  all  must  learn  are  plain  work,  including  cutting  oat 
ordinary  articles  of  clothing,  dressmaking,  sufficient  to  enable  each  to  cut  out; 
fit,  and  make  her  own  dresses,  and  children's  plain,  ordinary  clothing ;  plain 
knitting,  laundry  work,  making  bread  in  small  and  large  quantities,  housework, 
and  cooking.  Machine  work,  shoemaking,  fancy  work,  &rm  and  dairy  work, 
care  of  poultry,  Ac ,  &a,  are  regarded  as  extra,  and  are  confined  to  individuals 
for  whom  training  in  these  shall  be  considered  useful. 

In  the  register  every  employment  in  which  each  girl  is  engaged,  and  how  she 
has  dischartred  the  duty,  is  noted,  so  that  each  goes  through  the  full  course  of 
training,  and  the  manager  can  form  a  correct  judgment  of  her  abilitiea  A 
movable  card,  showing  the  present  employment  of  every  girl,  is  arranged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  hung  up  in  the  school. 

An  asylum  where  young  women  of  good  character  are  prepared  for  service, 
is  attached  to  the  establisliment,  where  girls  who  have  completed  their  term 
may  remain  until  suitable  employment  offers,  and  find  a  home  when  out  of  em- 
ployment afterward. 

iS/a/.— Sisters  of  Mercy,  having  secular  workmistresses  under  them,  superin- 
tended by  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  the  Mother  Superior. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in  18*70, 1,4562. 
8«.  2d.  Average  cost  per  head  of  each  inmate  during  1870,  IR  *ls,  4d,  on 
9772.  Ms.  5d.,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary  charges. 

Loss  on  industrial  department,  17/.  lis.  5d.  As  soon  as  a  girl  has  acquired 
proficiency  in  one  branch  of  industry,  she  is  changed  to  another,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend her  capacity  for  self-support,  by  fitting  her  for  as  many  employments  as 
possible.  This  prevents  the  industrial  department  from  being  as  remunerative 
as  it  would  otherwise  be,  if  each  girl  were  confined  to  the  one  branch  in  which 
she  had  become  efficient 
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8T.  MARTHA*S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  ROMAN  OATHOUC  GIRLS,  MONAGHAN. 

Under  the  Sisien  of  Saint  Loi^is, 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870 49 

Voluntary  inmates 2 

Externa  who  attend  the  National  school,  on  roll. 221 

Stctte  of  premises. — I  found  the  premises  clean  and  well  kept,  with  good  Na- 
tional school  and  farm  ofAces  attached.  Thej  are  too  close  to  the  Spark's  Lake 
Reformatory,  but  the  inmates  never  come  in  contact,  and  are  quite  as  distinct 
as  a  young  ladies*  boarding  school  end  a  day  school  for  paying  pupils,  which 
are  also  taught  by  the  Sisters;  however,  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  school 
should  be  removed  to  another  locality  on  the  sea-side,  which  would  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  cUss  of  children  sent  to  this  school. 

Health  and  general  condilion. — Children  suffering  from  scrofula,  skin  and  other 
diseases,  epileptics,  and  those  who  can  not  be  treated  in  other  schools,  are  drafted 
here.  Some,  likewise,  of  filthy  habits,  ill-tempered  and  ill-conditioned,  are  also 
received  into  this  institution,  and  with  constant  care  their  habits  and  disposi* 
tions  become  quite  altered.  As  Spark's  Lake  Beformatoiy  holds  the  place  of  a 
penal  reformatory  for  girls,  so,  likewise,  all  cases  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  that  can  not  be  managed  elsewhere  are  transferred  to  this  school.  Many 
have  been  for  months  under  medical  treatment,  and  they  necessarily  are  given 
an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food,  which,  with  great  deanlineas  and  con- 
stant care,  brings  them  round. 

Conduct  and  discipliw. — Some  of  the  children  transferred  from  Dublin  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  managers,  but  have  latterly  become  orderly  and  good. 

Educational  state, — ^The  schools  are  placed  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  their  District  Inspector  reports: — 'Present  on  inspec- 
tion, 149.  General  proficiency  satisfactory,  and  the  school  is  progressing.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  school  is  g^ood,  and  the  teachers  competent  Vocal 
music  upon  Wilhelm's  system  is  taught  for  two  hours  in  each  week.' 

Industrial  training. — The  manager  reports  that  scarcely  half  a  dozen  could 
hold  a  needle  or  knew  the  use  of  a  sweeping  brush  when  received  into  the 
school.  Many  are  now  becoming  skillful  in  needlework,  and  I  saw  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  their  work  in  the  London  Exhibition  for  18T1.  Eight  or  ten 
of  the  strongest  girls  work  at  the  laundry  for  two  days  in  the  week,  and  some 
are  employed  in  the  dairy  and  farmyard,  others  in  cooking,  and  those  who  have 
an  aptitude  for  the  work  care  the  young  and  delicate  placed  under  their  charge. 

The  Staff  consists  of  Sisters  of  St.  Louis,  who  are  earnest  and  devoted  to 
their  work,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  expect  favorable  results  At>m  their  teach- 
ing. The  Sisters  join  with  the  children  in  their  amusements  end  little  plays, 
and  gradually  acquire  an  influence  over  them,  leading  them  to  good. 

Average  number  maintained,  61.  Receipts  during  the  year,  408^  IQs,  2d. 
Expenditure — Ordinary  charges,  832Z.  2s.  bd. ;  buildings  and  rent,  6502.  Aver- 
age cost  of  each  inmate,  16L  Ss.  4d.,  on  S32L  2s.  5c2.,  the  expenditure  for 
ordinary  charges.    Profit  on  industrial  department,  17/.  4$.  4d. 

ST.  BRIDGET'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  0IRL8,  LOUGHRSA. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870 66 

Voluntary  inmates 30 

Extern  pupils  who  attend  the  National  school • 236 
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State  ofpremiiea^'-'Thin  school  is  situate  on  twelrs  acres  of  rich  land  in  the 
town  of  Lough rea,  and  i^ngements  are  being  made  to  obtain  another  field  of 
six  acres  acyolning.  A  considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  in  building 
dormitories,  school)  and  daes-rooms,  as  well  as  farm  offices.  There  are  noW  on 
the  premises  six  milch  cows,  which  the  girls  mUk,  besides  calves,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  which  they  care,  and  are  thus  taught  the  duties  of  fiirm  servants. 

MecUth  and  general  condition, — ^There  has  been  no  case  of  serious  illness  in  the 
school  since  it  opetied ;  the  diildren  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  happy ;  the  elder 
girls  have  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  their  young  companions,  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  comb,  wash,  and  care. 

Oonduci  and  demeanor. — ^The  girls  wear  a  neat  uniform  of  scarlet  and  black 
plaid  in  winter,  and  shepherd's  plaid  in  summer,  and  are  tidy  and  orderly ;  a  good  jj 

spirit  prevails  throughout  the  establishment;  punishments  are  few,  and  none 
fbr  serious  offenses;  they  generally  consist  of  deprivation  of  marks:  promotion 
to  the  class  of  honor  is  the  greatest  reward  to  which  they  aspire. 

Educational  staU. — ^The  children  attend  the  National  school  on  the  premises^ 
mix  fbeely  with  the  extern  children  in  the  classes,  and  are  fairly  up  to  the  pro-  j{ 

grainme.  They  write  from  dictation,  and  are  well  instructed  in  siuging;  a 
drawing  class  is  formed  of  some  who  show  a  taste  for  the  art  There  are  three 
lai^  school-rooms  and  two  class-rooms  in  the  schools,  which  have  456  boys  and 
girls  on  the  roll  The  District  Inspector  of  National  schools  reports,  September 
18, 1871,  that  there  were  present  on  inspection  50  boys,  218  girls.  'The  course 
of  instruction  and  proficiency  fair;  the  school  progressing  moderately;  Hullah^a 
system  of  vocal  music  is  taught  for  half  an  hour  daily;  needlework  taught  foi 
three  hours  daily  to  the  classes  in  rotation,  with  satisfactory  results.' 

Industrial  (raining, — Laundry  and  dairy  work,  farmyard  management,  cook- 
ing, and  the  duties  of  household  servants  are  taught,  besides  needlework,  ma- 
chine work,  and  th*e  manufacture  of  guipure,  point,  and  other  lace.  The  Sisters 
impress  on  their  pupils  the  importance  of  labor  and  the  necessity  to  do  their 
work  well.  I  saw  some  nice  gilding  and  stenciling  done  by  the  girls,  showing 
that  more  refined  tastes  are  cultivated. 

General  remarla. — On  my  last  visit,  I  found  girls  who  had  formerly  been  ex- 
tern pupils  of  the  National  school,  but  having  lost  their  parents  and  becoming 
destitute,  would  have  been  driven  to  the  work-house  liad  not  the  Sisters  ad- 
mitted them  as  voluntary  inmate&  The  Sisters  support  them  out  of  their 
private  resources  and  the  sale  of  their  worir,  and  tliey  are  clothed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Industrial  school  I  found  twenty-four  such  in  the  institution,  and 
was  pointed  out  a  fine  child,  whose  parents  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  to  be 
also  received.  These  orphans  are  known  to  belong  to  the  respectable  classes 
of  the  district,  and  their  association  with  the  Industrial  school  children,  and 
wearing  their  uniform,  tends  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  prevents  any  stigma  possibly  being  attached  to  it  One  of  these 
girls  had  just  passed  her  examination  as  monitress  of  the  school,  and  I  was 
much  pleased  with  her  demeanor  and  acquirements. 

Average  number  maintained,  66.    Receipts  m  1870,  5961  69.  3d. ;  profit  on 
Industrial  department,  21iL  9s,',  expenses  d«iring  the  year  (including  1,0801  18«. 
3<f.  for  building  and  knd),  2,I64£  19a.  Id.;  averagB  cost  per  head,  15/.  IS*.  2dL 
otk  l,0342i  Is.  id^fiho'expniiimt  tor  ordinary  ehargea;  induBtrial  profit,  2U  9s. 
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FIB8T  IKSfriTUTIOir  OF  VUKS.* 


Sarlt  in  the  history  of  ChrwUftiiitj,  we  read  of  men  aazious  to 
serve  God  with  greaiter  perfeotioi^  retitiag  into  soliftode,  to  devote 
theinselves  exclusively  to  prayer  and  manual  labor.  Thus  was  it 
with  Saint  Paul,  'the  first  herHiit»'t  ^nt  Antony,^  Saint  Paoho* 
mitts,!  *^^  other  solitaries  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  lie  hiddea  from  the  world,  made 
'  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose,'  and  ^d  the  light  of  holi* 
ness  far  and  wide.  Ere  loag,  they  had  imitators  of  the  other  sex. 
The  monastic  life  commenced  m  Egypt  in  the  diird  cent«ry ;  >aBd 
about  the  same  time  we  read  of  '  honses  of  virgin^'  Thus,  when 
Saint  Antony  retired  from  the  world,  about  the  year  276,  as  we 
learn  from  Saint  Atfaanasios,|  he  placed  his  only  sister  in  a  house 
of  virgins,  «'«p^^v«v ;  and,  further,  when  Antony  visited  her,  many 
yean  afterward,  in  her  old  age,  she  was,  as  we  ake  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  the  mistress  or  guide  of  odier  virgins,  r«^^oi9ii^vi|« 

*  A  ana  to  a  vfrffa,  or  a  widow,  eoanented  to  God  bf  the  three  towi  of  chutity,  porerty,  and 
obodiMM^  ««d  oMiflBd  lo  \h%  is  «  ooiivoiit.  aiider  %  eeitaiii  rulo.  We  And  IIm  woid  fn  varioiu 
langiMiiOi,  vix^  Sozoo,  wauu  ;  Gotnaii,  mmuu  ;  Duftch,  ii«ii;  Dlaniili,  tumm*  ;  Bwodieli,  nmma; 
French,  «•■■«. 

t  Seint  PeuL  'the  Srtt  hermit.*  WM  ben  is  9aS.  end  died  in  34S,  afed  111  Heepent  00  jeeti 
in  the  deaert  in  Lower  Thebaic  in  Ec7l^  whither  he  bad  leliMd  In  hi*  tweuty-lhitd  year. 

X  Saint  Antony  was  bom  at  Coma,  a  rillafe  near  Heraclea  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  S51,  and  died 
in  35S,  beinf  1S8  yenie  eld.  Raving  mU  hit  gooda,  and  4i«tribated  the  amount  amotig  the  poor, 
he  r«tired  into  toiiUide  in  hi*  tweoly-SAh  year.  He  i«  cohtidered  tha  iaetiliitor  of  MnobiSo  lil^ 
or  of  perMH*  living  in  eommonfty,  nnder  a  certain  rule.    Hie  rule  was  orat  not  irritten. 

%  Baint  faehomiot,  abbot,  wm  bom  in  Upper  Thebab,  about  the  year  9K,  and  died  in  348.  Re 
was  the  Srtt  wlie  drew  op  a  imwnerie  luie  In  wHtiag.  Hit  nde  ims  tmmlniind  Inla  Latin  by 
Baint  Jerome,  and  ii  itill  extaiil 

II  flafait  Athaaaaiai,  Patriaveh  of  Alexandria  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  at  Alexandria 
in  the  year  9nS,  and  died  in  371.  Re  uMy  oembntnd  llin  erton  of  Arianlani;  end  hli  xeal  for  the 
Oitbolic  faith  draw  down  upon  him  many  yean  of  peneentiou  and  exile.  Hie  pilueipal  work*  are 
in  defenae  of  the  doeUine  of  the  Trinity,  the  IneamaCion.  and  the  divinity  of  the  Ho^  Ghoili 
The  Creed  which  bean  hi*  name  eontain*  hi*  dootrine ;  but  i*  genemlly  eoofidemd  not  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  him.  It  I*  aaeribed  to  St  Hilary,  Arohbishop  of  Arlea,  in  the  fifth  century,  by 
Dr.  Waterlaad,  in  hi*  •  Critical  BiaCoqr  of  the  AthaiMMwi  Uned.*  Bt,  AUiaMiiH*'*  Lift  of  Bwai 
Antony  waa  written  la  36S. 
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In  the  fourth  centary.  Saint  Basil*  speaks  of  convents  of  nuns 
governed  by  a  mother  superior,  and  he  recommends  them  to  fulfill 
the  same  duties,  and  observe  the  same  practices  of  devotion  as  the 
monks.  He  himself  established  several  convents  of  men,  as  well  as 
of  women.  One  of  the  latter,  at  Pontus,  was  governed  by  his  sister 
Macrina.  He  drew  up  his  Ascetic  Works,  which  consist  of  his 
Longer  and  Shorter  Rules  for  Cenobites,  or  monks  living  in  com- 
munity, about  the  year  362.  His  are  the  most  ancient  written 
rules,  in  use,  for  the  government  of  religious  communities.  Some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  actual  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  em- 
bodying his  constitutions,  was  written  after  his  time.  It  is,  at  pres- 
ent, the  rule  which  is  generally  followed  in  the  East. 

Saint  John  Chrysostomf  again  testifies,  in  the  fourth  century,  that 
in  Egypt  the  congregations  of  virgins  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  houses  of  religious  men.  At  this  period,  not  only  were  there 
houses  of  viigins  and  widows  living  in  common  and  leading  holy 
lives,  but  there  were  several  women  who  led  devout  retired  lives  in 
the  houses  of  their  parents.  In  time,  it  appeared  desirable,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  clergy,  that  all  women  who  desired  to  lead 
such  lives  should  be  assembled  in  convents,  and  live  under  an  uni- 
form rule. 

As  to  the  precise  period,  when  these  religions  began  to  make  a 
solemn  profession  of  viiginity  and  to  receive  the  vail  and  habit- at 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  we  can  not  speak  with  accuracy.  The  first 
authenticated  instance  is  that  of  Saint  Marceliina,  who  received  the 
habit  and  vail  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Liberius,  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter  on  Christmas  day  352,  in  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  people.  On  the  occasion,  the  Pope  exhorted  her  to  love  only 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  chaste  spouse  of  her  soul,  and  to  lead  a 
life  of  continual  abstinence,  mortification,  and  prayer,  behaving  in 
the  church  with  that  reverential  awe,  which  the  presence  of  God 
should  always  inspire.  His  Holiness  reminded  her  and  the  congre- 
gation of  the  example  set  by  a  pagan,  a  page  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  during  some  ceremony  in  a  heathenish  temple,  suffered 
a  piece  of  melted  wax,  which  fell  on  his  hand,  to  burn  him  to  the 
bone  rather  than  disturb  the  religious  rites  which  were  being  per- 
formed.    Saint  Marceliina,  however,  did  not  reside  in  a  convent,  but 

*  Saint  BmiI,  Arehbithop  of  Cswrea  In  Cappadoela,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  in 
399,  and  died  in  379. 

t  Saint  John  ChrywwCom,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Doctor  of  the  Chorch,  was  bom 
In  S44,  and  died  fn  407.  He  waa  named  Chrjrsostom,  (*  goldea-moathed/  from  the  Greek),  on 
■eeonnt  of  his  eloquence. 
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led  a  life  of  great  holiness  and  mortification,  "with  another  virgin,  in 
a  private  house. 

Of  religious  women  distinguished  by  their  vail  and  habit  from  all 
others  of  their  sex,  we  find  mention  made  by  Saint  Jerome,*  Saint 
Ambrose,!  Optatus  of  Milcvium,^  and  other  writers  of  the  period* 

Saint  Jerome,  especially  in  his  letters  and  sermons,  gives  manj 
details  of  the  lives  of  these  holy  women,  several  of  whom  were 
under  his  spiritual  direction  in  Rome.  One  of  these  was  Saint 
Marcella,  whom  he  styles  'the  glory  of  the  Roman  ladies.'  Her 
husband  died  seven  months  after  their  marriage ;  and  she  refused 
the  suit  of  Cercalis  the  Consul,  uncle  to  Gallus  Csesar,  and  entered 
a  religious  life.  Another  was  Saint  Lea,  a  widow,  honored  by  the 
Church  on  March  22.  She  presided  over  a  community  of  virgins, 
whom  she  taught  more  by  her  edifying  example  than  by  words, 
spending  whole  nights  in  prayer.  Formerly,  a  lady  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  the  mistress  of  many  slaves,  she  now  led  a  life  of  mor* 
tification,  penance,  and  humility,  acting  rather  as  the  servant  than 
the  superioress  of  the  Sisters  she  governed.  She  died  in  the  year 
384.  Saint  Jerome  eloquently  contrasts  her  holy  death  with  that 
of  the  Consul  Pretaxtatus,  a  heathen,  suddenly  carried  off  about  the 
same  time. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  religious  women  men* 
tioned  by  Saint  Jerome,  were  Saint  Paula,  and  her  daughter  Saint 
Eustochium.  Saint  Paula  was  bora  on  May  5,  347.  She  was  a 
lady  of  most  illustrious  race,  numbering  among  her  ancestors,  on  the 
mother's  side,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  and  Paulns  JSmilius,  and, 
on  the  father's,  tracing  her  descent  from  Agamemnon  ;  whilst  her 
husband  Toxotius  derived  his  pedigree  from  ^neas  and  Iulus.§  In 
her  thirty-second  year  she  lost  her  husband.  From  that  time  for- 
ward,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Saint  Marcella,  she  devoted  herself 
altogether  to  a  religious  life.  She  spent  her  time  in  prayer,  fasting, 
and  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor. 

After  a  while,  she  visited  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  She  built 
an  hospital  near  Bethlehem,  also  a  monastery  for  Saint  Jerome  and 
'his  monks,  and  three  convents  for  religious  women,  which  formed 
but  one  house,  as  all  the  nuns  assisted  together,  in  the  chapel,  to 
recite  the  Divine  office.  AH  the  Sisters  were  obliged  to  know  the 
whole  psalter,  which  they  daily  sang,  observing  the  canonical  hours 

*  Saint  Jerome,  prlcii  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  wea  bom  in  343,  and  died  in  490. 

t  Saint  Ambrote,  biihop  of  Milan,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  In  340,  and  died  in  387. 

t  Saint  OptaUia,  bishop  of  MileTium,  wrote  about  the  ytu  37i^ 

^  Sonoti  Hieron.  Epttt.  87,  Ad  £iMtoehiuai. 
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of  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none.  Tempers,  complin,  and  roft^ns  immedi- 
ately after  midnight.  Thej  lived  most  austerely ;  they  made  all 
their  oi>?n  clothes,  which  were  of  the  coarsest  materials.  Panla  and 
her  daughter  Bustochinm  set  an  example  of  mortification,  humility, 
and  sweetness  of  manner  to  the  whole  community,  taking  on  them-t 
selves  the  most  troublesome  and  menial  oflSces.  Eustochinm  was 
chosen  abbess,  on  the  d^ith  of  her  mother  in  404.  She  was  espe- 
cially the  pupil  of  Saint  Jerome,  whose  treatise  on  Virginity,  ad-  ' 
dressed  to  her  and  called  his  Lettw  to  Eustochium,  was  composed  \ 
m  the  year  9B3. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  Saint  Augustine,*  after  his 
consecration  as  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  established  a  community 
t^  i>uns  there ;  and  his  sister,  who  was  anxious  to  devote  herself  to 
the  service  of  God  in  her  widowhood,  was  chosen  the  first  abbess. 
On  her  death,  Felicitas,  the  oldest  nun,  was  elected  her  successor; 
but,  some  members  of  the  community  having  expressed  a  preference  | 

fer  another.  Saint  Augustitie  addressed  two  letters  to  Felicitas  and 
dl  the  nuns,  and  the  priest  Rustkus,  who  acted  as  their  spiritual  di- 
rector. In  the  first  letter  he  exhorts  them  to  union,  regularity,  fast- 
iftg,  public  prayer,  holy  porerty,  and  obedience  to  their  abbess  and 
director.  In  the  second,  he  gives  them  a  written  rule.  This  rule, 
written  in  423,  is  adopted,  with  some  additions,  by  the  Austin 
Friars  or  Hermits,  and  the  Canons  Regular,  as  well  as  by  the  Angus- 
tSnian  nuns,  and  a  great  many  other  orders  and  congregations  of 
teligious  men  and  women. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  monastic  liib  had  been  introduced 
in  the  East,  by  Saint  Antony,  Saint  Pachomius,  Saint  Basil,  and 
Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict,f  who  had  lived  many  years  in 
solitude,  wrote  his  rule  for  the  monastery  which  he  had  founded  on 
Monte  Cassino,  between  Rome  and  Naples.  This  rule  was  approved 
of  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  595 ;  and,  being  less  austere  than 
those  followed  in  Eastern  countries,  it  was  considered  suitable  for 
the  West;  and  was  generally  adopted  in  Europe;  especially  in 
England.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  particular  rules,  since 
fbrmed  in  the  Western  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  Its  essen- 
tial principles  are  silence,  solitude,  prayer,  humility,  and  obedience. 

A  monastic  rule  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  laws  and  constitu- 

*  Saint  Augustine,  Biihop  of  Ili|>po,  and  Doctor  of  tho  Choich,  wm  bom  at  Tagatie,  io  No- 
■Uia,  in  354.  He  was  eoiMeenled  eoadjutor  bishop  of  Hippo  io  Deeember,  395,  and  sueceeded 
t«  that  see  the  IbUowiag  year.  He  died  io  430.  He  it  ooe  of  the  vott  illuBtrioai  of  the  Doetoia 
•f  the  Churoh. 

t  Saint  Benedict,  Abbot,  wai  bom  at  Noroia  in  Italj,  about  the  year  480.  He  fottoded  hk 
■ooartery  of  Monte  Canlno,  in  S89.    He  died  io  943. 
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tioDdy  according  to  which  the  religious  of  a  house  or  order  are 
obliged  to  live,  and  which  they  have  made  a  vow  of  observing.  All 
the  monastic  rales  require  to  be  approved  of  by  the  ecclesiasticai 
BuperiorSy  and  even  by  the  Holy  See,  to  impose  an  obligation  of  con- 
science on  religious.  When  a  religious  can  not  bear  the  austerity 
of  his  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  demand  a  dispensation  from  his  superi- 
ors, or  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to  enter  a  more  mitigated  order. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  although  several  communities 
followed  a  common  rule,  whether  that  of  Saint  Basil,  Saint  Augus- 
tine, or  some  other  holy  priest  or  bishop,  each  convent  was  governed 
altogether  by  its  own  mother  superior;  for  it  was  only  in  later 
times,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  inter-coramunication,  that  the 
principle  of  all  the  houses  of  a  particular  order  being  directed  by  a 
generalate  could  be  introduced. 

At  first,  those  who  embraced  the  religious  life  had  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  serve  God  with  greater  perfection,  and  to  sanctify  them- 
selves by  prayer,  silence,  work,  mortification,  and  the  exercise  of 
mutual  charity.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  religious  orders  of  both 
men  and  women.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  necessities  of 
mankind  required  it,  a  combination  of  the  active  and  contemplative 
life  was  introduced,  and  several  religious  congregations  were  estab- 
lished :  and  thus,  besides  the  praise  of  Grod,  and  the  sanctificatioa 
of  their  own  souls,  all  the  offices  of  Christian  charity  are  now  dis- 
chaiged,  and  every  necessity  of  mankind  is  ministered  to,  by  these 
devoted  daughters  of  religion. 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  orders  aoapting  themselves  to  the  age,  now 
undertake  active  duties,  chiefly  the  education  of  youth,  in  these  and 
other  countries. 

THX  BKNEDICTINB  NT7K& 

This  very  ancient  order  was  established  by  Scholastica,  sister  of 
St.  Benedict,  at  Plombariola,  about  five  miles  south  of  Monte  Cassino, 
in  529.  She  died  in  543.  They  are  cloistered,  and  take  perpetual 
vows.  '  Tlie  habit  is  black,  over  a  tunic  of  white  undyed  wool. 
There  are  now  eight  convents  in  England,  with  boarding  schools 
attached.  Oulton,  near  Stone ;  Princethorpe,  near  Rugby ;  Stan- 
brook,  near  Worcester;  Teignmouth;  Colwich;  Ramsgate;  and 
East  Bei^holt. 

THB  AUOUSmnAK  KUN8. 

There  arc  two  convents  of  this  order  in  England, — Saint  Angni' 
tine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon ;  and  a  second  at  Burgess  HilV 
Sussex,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies. 
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POOB  OLARES  OB   FRANCISCAN  NUX& 

This  order  takes  the  name  of  their  foundress,  and  are  also  called 
Minoresses.  Clare  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  renowned  soldier 
in  Assisium, — bom  in  1103, — and  of  a  devout  frame  of  mind, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  founder 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  He  confirmed  her  in  her  resolution  to 
abandon  the  world,  and  devote  herself  altogether  to  God.  Her 
parents  had  in  view  for  her  an  honorable  match  ;  but  this  she  de- 
clined, pleading  her  fixed  intention  to  renounce  the  world.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1212,  Clare 
privately  left  her  home,  accompanied  by  another  devout  young 
woman,  and  went  to  the  small  church  and  convent  of  Portiuncula, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  where  Saint  Francis  and  his  monks 
resided.  She  was  received  at  the  church  door  by  the  community, 
holding  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  singing  the  '  Veni  Creator 
Spiritns/  Here,  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  put  off 
her  rich  apparel ;  and  Saint  Francis  cut  off  her  hair  and  gave  her 
the  habit,  which  was  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  He 
then  placed  her  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  Paul,  who  gladly 
received  the  young  novice,  until  a  convent  could  be  established  for 
the  new  institute. 

She  was  soon  after  removed  to  another  Benedictine  convent,  that 
of  Saint  Angelo,  near  Assisium,  where,  after  equally  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  members  of  her  family,  her  sister  Agnes  also  took  the 
vail.  Eventually,  Saint  Francis  fitted  up  for  the  two  sisters  a  new 
hoase  close  by  the  church  of  Saint  Damian  at  Assisium,  where  they 
were  joined  by  their  mother,  then  a  widow,  and  fifteen  other  ladies, 
some  of  whom  were  their  own  relatives,  and  three  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  noble  family  of  Ubaldini  of  Florence.  Clare  was 
appointed  the  mother  superior.  She  rapidly  extended  the  institute, 
establishing  the  convent  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  Rome, 
and  houses  in  several  other  cities  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  confirmed 
by  Honorius  III.  in  1223.  The  rule  at  first  was  extremely  austere, 
being  drawn  up  by  Saint  Francis  on  the  model  of  that  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  religions  men.  The  Sisters  went  barefooted,  ob- 
served perpetual  silence,  and  practiced  severe  fasts.  They  were  also 
debarred  from  possessing  property,  even  in  common.  Great  num- 
bers joined  this  poor  and  austere  order,  including  a  long  line  of 
noble  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  in  1240;  Joan,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  Isabel, 
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Bister  of  Saint  Louis;  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  of  France;  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Marie, 
sister  of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  The  rule,  being  considered  too 
austere  for  the  weaker  sex,  was  mitigated  hj  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in 
1263.  He  gave  permission  to  the  Clares  to  possess  income.  The 
nuns  of  Saint  Damian's  and  some  others,  being  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  mitigations,  continued  to  observe  the  strict  rule 
of  Saint  Francis.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  ITrban- 
ists  and  the  Damianists  or  Poor  Clares. 

Among  the  Urbanists  even,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  many  houses  re- 
turned, in  time,  to  the  stricter  observance.  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  Golettines,  who  followed  the  reform  introduced  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Blessed  Colette,  who  was  bom  at  Corbie  in 
Picardy,  and  died  in  1447.  Whenever  there  was  a  reform  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars,  there  were  to  be  found  Clares  ready  to  embrace  a 
life  analogous  and  equally  austere.  Thus  arose  the  Cordelieres, 
called  in  Paris  Filles  de  TAve  Maria,  the  Capuchinesses,  the  R^col- 
lettes,  the  Tiercelines,  or  Penitents  of  the  Third  Order,  known  in 
Paris  as  Filles  de  Sainte  Elizabeth,  and  other  congregations. 

The  habit  of  the  Poor  Clares  is  gray,  with  a  cord  as  a  girdle ; 
over  which  they  wear  a  cloak  when  they  go  out 

They  have  eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in  Eng- 
land, and  six  in  Ireland.  Several  primary  schools  for  girls  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  in  both  countries ;  and  there  is  a  flourishing 
certified  industrial  school  attached  to  the  convent  of  Cavan. 

DOMTKICAK  Nt7N& 

Tlie  Dominican  nuns  of  the  second  and  third  order  were  founded 
about  1215,  and  approved  by  Honorius  III.  They  have  now  fifteen 
conyents  in  Great  Britain.  Young  ladies'  and  middle  class  board- 
ing schools,  extensive  primary  schools  for  girls,  infant  schools,  night 
schools,  Sunday-schools,  female  orphanages,  cr^hes,  hospitals  for 
incurables,  and  an  admirably  conducted  female  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  are  the  works  which  principally  engage  the  devoted  seal 
of  the  Sisters  in  these  countries.  In  England,  they  undertake,  in 
addition,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor.  One  of  their  circulars 
adds : — 

Tliere  are  two  charities  in  which  we  ere  most  deeplj  iDterested,  oar  Creche 
and  our  work  class.  For  the  irreater  part  of  the  hu«t  seven  years  we  liave  had 
a  Creclie  for  babies.  In  tiiis  school  we  receive  infants  ftom  six  weelcs  old,  and 
talce  charge  of  them  flt>m  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  tlie  evening. 
They  are  the  children  of  poor  working  women,  who  are  employed  all  day  in  the 
fiictories,  or  at  other  manual  labor.  Our  object  is  to  save  tliese  poor  children 
from  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  of  the  streets^ 
and  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  bad  nursing  of  mere  children.    Often,  too^ 
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fbej  ftre  left  in  the  cbarge  of  M  women,  who,  to  eeeepe  the  troable  of  theto 
itifiintSy  dose  tbem  with  opiates,  sometunes  poiaoning  them  to  such  an  extent^ 
that  even  if  they  reco?er,  their  brains  are  injured  for  life. 

The  eetabUsbment  of  a  work  or  sewing  chns  for  yonng  girto  is  our  other 
charity  that  we  have  verj  deeply  at  heart.  The  dreadful  state  of  rioe  and  isii- 
morality  into  which  the  laboring  classes  are  plunged  is  most  distressing.  Young 
people  are  herded  together  in  the  large  factories,  and  one  contaminates  another, 
so  that  it  requiras  a  roirade  of  grace  for  any  young  girl  to  continue  imiooent. 

The  habit  ia  a  white  robe  and  scapolar,  over  which  is  worn  a  black 
cloak  or  vail.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order,  on  account  of  tbeir  act- 
ive outrdoor  duties,  assume  a  black  habit,  beneath  which  is  worn  the 
white  Bcapuhur,  which  is  a  special  badge  of  the  Dominican  order. 

OABIOBUTB  NUMS. 

The  Carmelite  nuns  were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  rules  of  Saint  Dominic,  Saint  Francis,  and 
Saint  Augustine  had  been  embraced  by  numerous  communities  of 
religious  women ;  when  John  Soretb,  a  CSarmelite  monk  of  great 
sanctity,  and  the  twenty^xth  general  of  the  order,  desirous  that 
the  rule  of  Mount  Carmel  also  should  be  followed  by  nunsy  founded 
a  female  institute  under  tliat  rule,  in  1452.  He  establidied  ^re 
convents,  of  which  the  first  wm  at  Li^ge,  and  the  seoond  at  Yannes 
iti  Brittany.  The  latter  was  built  by  Fran^oise  d'Amboise,  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  who,  in  1457,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Peter  XL, 
took  the  habit  in  this  convent.  The  institute  was  approved  of  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  a  bull,  issued  in  1452. 

About  one  hundred  years  later,  some  relaxations  having  crept  in, 
Saint  Teresa,  a  religious  of  the  convent  of  Avila  ia  Castile,  under- 
took the  reform  of  the  nuns  of  her  order.*  After  encountering 
great  difficulties,  she  succeeded;  and  her  new  constitutions  were 
approved  of  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1562»  She  introduced  a  rule  of 
great  austerity.  The  nuns  observed  perpetual  silence,  wore  habits 
of  coarse  seige,  and  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  lay  on  straw,  and 
never  ate  flesh  meat.  Saint  Teresa's  reform  was  immediately 
carried  out  in  several  of  the  communities  of  Carmelite  monks  by 
Father  Antony  of  Jesus  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross. 

*  The  fefttrm  in  leligioai  otden  eonafitt  in  eflRirtt  to  brinf  back  the  strict  obwnranee  of  ihtir 
orifinal  rule,  whi«h  either  had  been  mitifaled,  with  the  approml  of  the  Holy  See«  or  fram  wbieh 
thej  hnd  (raduelly  fallen  away  in  the  lonf  Inpte  of  yean,  the  original  and  the  reformed  have  been 
always  eonsidered  ns  two  distinct  orders:  that  is,  the  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  new  order,  of 
course  subject  to  the  apfprorat  of  the  Pbpe.  Tboa,  certain  members  of  an  order  will  desire  to  fol- 
low the  strict  obaenranee  of  the  ivle  of  the  fiiunder,  which  has  been  mitigated,  or  modified,  aad 
will,  with  the  consent  of  their  eapecion^  pioceed  to  carry  oat  their  views  in  separata  monasteries ; 
whilst,- ngain,  otheie,  whnse  bhdily  and  mental  eonstitntions  are  ansoiled  to  a  life  of  soch  estieroe 
mvslerHy,  wiH  prefer  reomiaing  as  they  are.  Both,  boing  approved  of  by  the  Holy  Bee,  are  thence- 
forward distinct  «irders,  the  new  iiMiHate  taking  a  new  name.  Bueh.  for  instance,  were  the  monks 
of  Civnl,  the  Ctsteretans,  and  Mher  reforms  of  the  great  Henedfcttne  order,  above  enumerated,  all 
eottstitotiog  distfoct  ordeit,  and  approved  of,  each  tespeethrely,  by  the  Pope  of  the  day. 
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CBUMOimB  OF  BBOEPTION  AND  PIORMON. 

Hec^ian^  or  Taking  Vie  White  VaU, 

The  lady  who  ia  to  take  the  religious  habit,  having  made  the  usual  prepara- 
tion, receives  the  Holy  Communioa  on  the  morning  fixed  for  her  Reception. 
The  same  nooming,  all  the  nuns  offer  up  their  communions  for  her  intention. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  all  the  nuns  assemble  in  the  outer  choir,  clad  in  their 
church  cloaks,  with  lighted  candles.  The  nuns  on  the  right  side  hold  the  can- 
dle in  the  right  hand,  those  on  the  other,  in  the  lefL  When  the  procession  is 
being  formed,  the  Novice  Elect,  now  attired  in  a  secular  dress,  usually  of  the 
richest  white  silk  or  satin,  kneels  to  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Superioress,  and  the 
name  she  is  to  receive  in  Reli^fion.* 

When  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants  are  ready,  Intimation  is  g^ven  to  the 
chauntresa,  and  she  commences  the  hymn,  '0  Gloriosa  Virginum,'  which  is 
sung  by  the  choir.    After  the  first  verse,  the  procession  enters  the  choir: — 

Gross-bearer. 

Postulants,  two  and  two. 

Kovices. 

Professed  Nuns. 

Mother  Assistant.       Kovioe  Elect.       Mother  Superior. 

On  arriving  at  the  grste,!  they  genufiect  before  the  Blessed  Saenunent 
Then  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  retire  to  their  places,  leaving 
the  Novice  Elect  on  her  knees. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  Bishop,  whose  mftre  has  been  taken  off  by  the 
attendant,  sings  the  versicle  and  prayer.  He  then  blesses  the  wax  candle, 
which  ia  laid  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar.  He  next  incenses  the  candle,  and 
sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  after  which  he  approaches  the  grate  with  bis 
assistants,  and  presents  it  lighted  to  the  Novice  Elect,  who  receives  it  kneding, 
first  kissing  the  Bishop's  hand  and  then  the  candle,  and  remains  until  the  fi>l- 
lowing  prayer  is  ended : — 

AcciPE,  filia  charissima,  lumen  cor-  Receive,  dearly  beloved  daughter, 

porale,  in  signum  luminis  interioris,  ad  this  corporal  light,  as  an  emblem  of  the 

repellendas  omnes  tenebras  ignorantin,  inward  light,  to  dispel  all  the  darkness 

vel  erroris:  ut  lumine  Divini  sapientise  of  ignorance  or  error;  that,  illuminated 

illustrata,  cum  fervore  Sancti  Spiritus,  by  the  light  of  Divine  wisdom,  with  the 

Jesu  Christi,  Ecclesiae  sponsi,  sternum  fervor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thou  roayest' 

consortium  merearis,  qui  vivit  et  regnat  deserve  to  be  eternally  united  with 

cum  Deo  Patre,  in  unitate  ejusdem  Jesus  Christ,  the  spouse  of  the  Church, 

Spiritus  Sancti,  Deus,  per  omnia  seocu-  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  God  the 

la  seeculonim.    Amen.  Father  In  the  unity  of  the  Holy  GhoM, 

world  without  end.    Amen. 

The  sermon  follows,  the  Novice  Elect  being  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 


*  Thte  b  a  matter  of  form,  aa  the  noTiee  fmerally  lalects  her  own  name  in  nlif ion,  of 
eonanltiof  the  mother  niperior,  and  taking  a  name  not  already  borne  by  another  member  of  the 
ooBiRNmtty.  AH  nana  take  the  name  of  Mary  in  honor  «f  the  BlMied  Yiigki,  to  which  they  add 
Mfreiany  their  diithMtive  naaMt ;  MMh  as  akrter.  Maij  JoMpK  tUmt  Mafy  Xavier,  Ate. 

t  The  grata  ia  aeaatt  lattii  wotfcdeofg  wtndei»<a  the  efoa  ererk  leiean  aepaiatiBg  the  eheir 
ftom  the  chapel. 
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The  sermon  being  ended,  the  Novice  Elect  is  conducted  by  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior and  Mother  Aasistant  to  the  grate,  where,  kneeling,  she  is  interrogated  by 
the  Bishop  (who  wears  his  mitre)  as  follows: — 

Bishop, — My  child,  what  do  you  demand  7 

Novice  Elect — The  mercy  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Habit  of  Religion. 

Bishop. — Is  it  with  your  own  free  will  and  consent  you  demand  the  Holy 
Habit  of  Religion  ? 

Novice  Elect — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Bishop. — Reverend  Mother,  have  you  made  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  are 
you  satisfied  ? 

Mother  Superior. — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

Bishop. — My  child,  have  you  a  firm  intention  to  persevere  in  Religion  to  the 
end  of  your  life;  and  do  you  hope  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  carry  constantly 
the  sweet  yoke  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  solely  for  the  love  and  fear  of  God? 

Novice  Elect — Relying  on  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  mitre  being  taken  ofl^  the  Bishop  rising  says: — 

Bishop. — Quod  Deus  in  te  inccepit,  Bishop. — ^What  God  has  commenced 

ipse  perficiat.  in  you  may  He  perfect 

Novice  Elect — Amen.  Novice  Elect — ^Amen. 

Bishop. — Bxuat  te   Dominus  vete-  Bishop. — May  the  Lord  banish  from 

rem  hominem  cum  actibus  suis.  you  the  old  man  with  his  worka 

Novice  Elect — Amen.  Novice  Elect — ^Amen. 

The  Novice  Elect  then  retires,  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Superior  and 
Mother  Assistant,  to  put  oflf  the  secular  dress.  Meanwhile  the  CXIIL,  XY., 
and  LXXXIII.  Psalms  are  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  blesses  the  habit,  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  and  incenses  it. 
It  is  then  given  to  one  of  the  nuns  to  take  to  the  Novice  Elect 

The  Bishop  next  blesses  tiie  vail,  which  is  of  fine  white  linen,  sprinkles  it 
with  holy  water,  and  incenses  it 

The  novice  re-enters  the  choir,  clothed  in  the  habit,  bearing  in  her  hand  the 
wax  candle  liglited,  and  accomfHinied  by  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother 
Assistant.    Meanwhile  the  antiphon  *  Quia  est  ista  *  is  sung. 

The  Novice,  on  her  return,  makes  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
and  kneeling,  receives  the  Bishop's  blessing. 

She  next  receives  the  cincture  from  the  Bishop,  and  is  girded  with  it  by  the 
Mother  Superior,  while  the  Bishop  repeats  the  following  prayer: — 

CuK  esses  junior,  cingebas  te,  et  Whex  thou  wast  younger,  thou  didst 
ambulabas  ubi  volebas ;  cum  antem  gird  thyself,  and  didst  walk  where  thou 
tenueris,  alius  te  cinget:  in  nomine  wouldst;  but  when  thou  shnlt  be  old 
Fatris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctl  another  siialt  gird  thee:  in  the  name 
Amen.  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 

the  Holy  Ghost    Amen. 

The  Novice  again  kneels,  while  the  Bishop  places  the  blessed  vail  on  her 
head  saying: — 

AcciPE  velum  candidum,  si^um  Receive  the  white  vail,  the  emblem 
interntb  puritatia,  ut  sequaris  agnum  of  inward  purity,  that  Uiou  mayest  fol- 
Bine  macul4,  et  ambules  cum  eo  in    low  the  Lamb  without  spot,  and  may- 
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albis;  in  nomine  Patri%  et  IWi,  et    est  walk  with  him  in  white;  in  the 
Spiritas  Sancti.    Amen.  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son^ 

and  of  the  Holy  Gboet    Amen* 

The  Novice  remains  kneeling,  while  the  Mother  Superior  fastens  the  vail. 
She  then  receives  the  church  cloak,  which  she  presents  to  the  Mother  Superior, 
who  clothes  her  with  it,  the  Bishop  saying  the  following  prayer: — 

Reddat  tibi  Dominus  stolam  im-  Mat  the  Lord  restore  to  thee  the 
mortalitatis,  quam  perdidisti  in  pne-  robe  of  immortality,  which  thou  didst 
▼aricatione  primi  parentis — in  nomine  lose  in  the  prevarication  of  thy  first 
Patris,  et  Filil,  et  Spiritus  SanctL  parent — in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
Amen.  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Amen. 

The  Novice,  thus  clothed,  makes  first  a  bow  to  the  Mother  Superior,  then 
genuflects  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  afterward  places  herself  on  her  knees. 
The  Mother  Assistant  gives  her  the  wax  candle,  and  the  Bishop  sprinkles  her 
with  holy  water,  and,  extending  his  bands  over  her,  says  aloud: — 

Y.  Dominus  vobiscam.  Y.  The  Lord  be  with  yon. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  R.  And  with  thy  spirit 

Oremus.  Let  us  prat. 

Adesto,    Domine,    supplicationibus       Attend,  0  Lord,  to  our  supplies- 

nostris,  et  banc  famulam  tuam,  cui  in  tions,  and  vouchsafe  to  bless  this  Thy 

tuo  sancto  nomine  habitum  hi^'us  sac-  servant,  whom,  in  Tliy  holy  name,  we 

re  Religionis  imposuimus,  benedicere ,  have  arrayed  in  the  habit  of  this  holy 

digoeris,  et  presta,  ut,  te  largiente,  de-  order,  and  grant  that,  by  Thy  bounty, 

vota  in  Eoclesia  persistat,   et  vitam  she  may  devoutly  persevere  In  the 

»temam  mereatur,  per  Christum  Dom-  Church,  and  merit  eternal  life,  through 

inum  nostrum.    Amen.  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
The  Novice,  standing,  says: — 

Regnum  mundi,  et  omnem  omatum  The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  all 
ssculi  coDtempsi,  propter  amorem  the  grandeur  of  this  earth,  I  have  de- 
Bomini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi,  quem  vidi,  spised,  for  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
quem  amavi,  in  quem  credidi,  quem  Christ,  whom  I  have  seen,  whom  I  have 
dilexl  loved,  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and 

toward  whom  my  heart  inclineth. 

The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The  Novice  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with  the  choir: — 

Kavice. — Eructavit  cor  meum  ver-  Novice. — My  heart  has  uttered  a 
bum  bonuro:  dico  ego  opera  mea  good  word:  I  speak  my  works  to  the 
Regi.  King. 

Choir. — Quem  vidi,  quem  amavi,  in  Choir. — Whom  I  have  seen,  whom 
quem  credidi,  quem  dilexl  I  have  loved,  in  whom  I  have  be- 

lieved, and  toward  whom  my  heart 
inclineth. 
Kovice, — Elegi  abjecta  esse  m  domo        Novice, — I  have  choaen  to  be  an  ab- 
Domini  met,  Jesu  ChristL  ject  in  the  house  of  my  Lord  Jeeua 

Christ 
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Choir. — QaMn  ykli,  ftc,  as  befom  Ohoir.^-'Whoia  I  hare  seen,  Ac,  as 

before. 
.MK^.—Olorla   Patri,  et  Filio,  et        Novice.— Oloiy  be  to  the  Father,  and 
Spiritui  Sancto.  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoat 

Chair, — Quem  ridi,  Ac,  as  before.  Choir, — Whom  I  have  aeen,  Ac,  as 

before. 

Here  the  Novice  kneels  down,  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant^  and 
prostrates  heraelC  The  clergy  and  pans  kneel,  and  the  hymn  '  Yeni  Creator 
8piritus '  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  clergy  and  nuns  rise  and  turn  to  the  altar;  the 
Novice  still  remaining  prostrate,  while  the  Bishop  recites  the  appropriate  prayers. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  Novice  with  holy  water ;  tlie  Mother  Assist- 
ant directs  her  to  rise,  making  with  her  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  kneels,  and  who  raises 
and  cordially  embraces  her.  The  Novice  then  embraces  the  other  nuns,  making 
an  inclination  before  and  after  to  each,  as  she  does  so.  She  receives  her  candle 
firom  the  Mother  Assistant,  and  takes  her  place  among  the  nuns. 

The  candles  are  lighted,  cnd'the  choir  sings  the  OXXXTI.  psalm. 

EcCE  quam  bonum,  et  quam,  jucun-  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
dum,  habitare  fVatres  in  unum,  Ac.  it  is,  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 

unity,  Ac. 

After  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament^  all  retire  prooessionallyf  as 
they  entered. 

JReeeptum^  or  Jbking  (he  Black  VaiL 

Oir  the  day  of  Profession,  all  the  Sistora  oflbr  op  their  Communions  for  tiie 
Novice  to  be  profeawd.  She  communicates  at  the  Mass  which  is  celebrated  at 
the  ceremony.  The  blaek  vail,  and  ring,  of  plain  silver,  are  left  near  the  altar, 
also  pen  and  ink,  and  the  Act  of  Profession. 

The  procession  takes  place,  the  same  as  in  the  ceremony  of  Reception,  and 
the  hymn  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  *  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Novice  kneels  near  the  grate,  holding  a  lighted  candle. 
Tlie  Bishop  blesses  tlie  vail,  and  sprinkles  it  witli  holy  watei^ 
He  then  blesses  the  ring,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 

The  fbllowing  go^l  is  then  read,  or  sung  by  the  deacon: — 

Saint  Matthew,  Chapter  xvi.,  24-28. 

In  illo  tempore  dixit  Jesus  discipulis        At  that  time,  Jesus  said  to  his  dis- 

suis,  Si  quis  vult  venire  poet  me,  abne-  ciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 

get  semetipsum,  et  toIla;t  crucem  suan,  let  Mm  deny  himself  and  take  np  his 

et  sequatur  me.    Qui  voluerit  animam  cross  and  follow  me.    Whosoever  will 

Roam  salvam  facere,  perdet  eam ;  qui  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  tliat 

autem  perdiderit  animam  suam  propter  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 

me,  inveniet  eam.    Quid  enim  prodest  it ;  for  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he 

homini,  si  universnm  mundum  lucretur,  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 

sninuBverosmed^trlmentumpatiatur?  soul?    Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 

Aut  quam  dabit'homo  conmratationem  exchange  for  his  soul?    For  the  Son 

pro  animd  su4  ?    Filius  enim  hominis  of  Man  shall  come  in  tlie  glory  of  his 
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▼entnras  est  in  gIori4  Patris  siri,  cam  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then  he 
angelis  suui;  et  tano  reddet  unicoique  will  render  to  eyeiy  one  according  t» 
aeeandum  opera  ejus.  kia  worlu. 

•  The  Sermon  foilowa ;  after  wbieb  the  IToviee  ia  eondaoted  to  the  grate  hy  the 
Mother  Assistanti  wlien  the  Bishop,  seated,  wearing  hia  mitre,  interrogates  her 
asibUows: — 

Biehop.'-Uy  child,  what  d«  jon  denaud  7 

Novice. — My  Lord,  I  most  humbly  beg  to  be  reoeiv«d  to  the  Hoiy  ProfeaaioB. 

Bishop. — My  child)  do  yo«  consider  yourself  sufficiently  instructed  in  what 
regards  the  vows  of  religion,  and  the  rales  and  conetitutions  of  this  institute; 
and  do  you  know  the  obligations  you  oontract  by  the  BoLy  PcoleasioB  ? 

Kovice. — Yes,  my  Lord,  with  the  grace  of  Go^ 

Bishop. — Det  tibi  Deus  in  hoc  sancto  Bishop. — May  God  grant  you  perse- 
proposito  persoverantiam,  IDudque  ad  Terence  in  this  your  holy  resolution, 
optatum  effectum  perducere  sua  benig>  and  may  He  deign  in  His  mercy  to 
nitate  dignetur.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  complete  what  He  has  begun.  In  the 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sauctl    Amen.  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 

and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Then  the  solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  is  said,  except  the  Feast  be  a 
Double  or  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  Mass  of  the  day  is  said. 
After  the  *Domine  non  sum  dignus'  tlie  Mother  Superior  says  aloud : — 

Immola  Deo  sacrifldum  laudls.  Offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

The  Nuns  answer: — 

Et  redde  Altissimo  TOta  tna.  And  pay  thy  tows  to  the  most  High. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mother  Assistant  takes  the  candle  from  the  Novice,  and 
gives  her  the  Act  of  Profession.  The  Novice  risea^  and,  advancing  a  step,  says, 
in  an  audible  voice : — 

Vota  mea  Domino  reddam,  in  con-  I  will  pi^  my  vows  to  the  Lord  in 
spectu  omnia  popuU  ejus,  in  atriia  the  sight  of  all  His  people,  in  the 
domilis  Domini.  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  Novice  then  kneels  down,  and  the  Confiteor  is  said  at  the  altar,  after 
which,  the  Bishop  approaches  the  grate,  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
says  the  ^Domine  non  sum  dignus'  three  times.  At  the  third  repetition,  the 
Novice  makes  a  proftmnd  adoration  before  the  Blessed  Sacrainent,  whioh  the 
Bishop  raises  a  little^  whilst  she  pronounces  her  vows  as  ibilows:-— 

Act  of  Profosnen, 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  the  protection 
of  His  Immaculate  Mother,  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  I,  (N.  N.)  called  in  religion  Sister 
Mary  (N.)  do  vow  and  promise  to  God  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  and 
to  persevere  to  Che  end  of  my  life  in  Incloanre  in  this  Inatitate,  ibr  Um  Charita* 
ble  Instruction  of  poor  giris,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Oonstittitwns  of  this 
Order  of  the  Presentation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  approved  of  and  confirmed  by 
the  Apostolical  authority  of  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  under  the 
authority  and  in  preasooa  of  you,  my  Lard,  and  Bight  AevereAd  Father  in  God^ 
(N.),  Bishop  of  this  diocesOj  and  of  our  Reverend  Mother  ffl.),  oalied  in  Reli^^ 
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ion  Sister  (N.)  Mother  Superior  of  this  Conyent  of  the  Presentation  of  Onr 
Blessed  Lady,  on  this  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  .* 

As  soon  as  the  Novice  has  read  the  Act  of  Profession,  the  Mother  Assistant 
gires  her  a  pen,  to  make  a  cross  alter  her  signature.  This  done^  the  Bishop 
gives  her  the  Boly  Communion,  saying: — 

Qdod  Deus  in  te  incepit,  ipse  per-        What  God  has  commenced  in  thee^ 

flciat;  et  corpus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  may  He  himself  perfect;  and  may  the 

Christl  custodiat  animam  tuam  in  ri-  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve 

tam  SBtemam.    Amen.  thy  soul  to  life  everkisting.    Amen. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  newly  Professed  is  conducted  by  the  Mother  Assist- 
ant to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  presents  the  Act  of  Profession,  on  her 
knee&f    Slie  then  resumes  her  place  at  the  grate. 

Mass  being  finished,  the  Bishop  takes  off  his  chasuble,  and,  putting  on  a  cope 
and  mitre  commences  the  '  Veui  Sancte  Spiritus,'  which  is  continued  by  the 
choir. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  saying:  'In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.' 

After  the  appropriate  versides  sung  alternately  by  the  newly  Professed  and 
the  choir,  she  is  conducted  by  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  to 
the  grate,  and  kneels,  while  the  Bishop,  having  his  mitre  on,  places  the  black 
vail  on  her  head,  saying: — 

Suscipe  velum  sacrum,  pudoris  et  Receive  the  holy  vail,  the  emblem  of 
reverentim  signum,  quod  perferas  ante  chastity  and  modesty,  which  mayest 
tribunal  Domini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi,  at  thou  carry  before  the  judgment  seat 
habeas  vitam  mternam,  et  vivas  in  smc-  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou 
uhi  sseculorum.    Amen.  mayest  have  eternal  life,  and  mayest 

live  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  Mother  Superior  fastens  the  vail,  while  the  Mother  Assistant  removes 
the  white  vaiL  The  newly  Professed,  having  been  given  her  candle,  retires  a 
few  steps  from  the  altar,  and  sings: — 

Posuit  signum  in  faciem  meam.  He  has  placed  His  seal  on  my  fore- 

head. 
The  Choir :— - 

Ut  nullum,  prster  eum,  amatorem  That  I  should  admit  no  other  lover 
admittam.  but  Him. 

She  then  kneels  before  the  grate,  and  the  Bishop  takes  the  blessed  ring  in  his 
right  hand,  and  puts  it  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  luiud,  saying : — 

Despon'SO    te    Jesu   Christo,    Filio  Mat  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  su- 

summi  Patris,  qui  te  illsesam  custodiat.  preme  Father,  who  has  now  espoused 

Accipe  ergo  annulum  fidei,  signaculum  thee,   protect  tliee  fh)m    all   danger. 

Spiritus  Sancti ;  ut  sponsa  Dei  voceris.  Receive  then  the  ring  of  faith,  the  seal 


*  In  the  Aot  of  PvoAnion  the  fbrai  variM  ftfWr  Um  word  *  ObedieiMe,'  uoordinf  to  the 
of  tha  unler.  Thin  in  Um  Ordar  of  Meicj,  the  wofdt  run :— *  Aiid  tho  aervica  of  the  Poor.  Sick, 
and  Ignorant,  and  to  penavera  until  death  in  thb  Congrainition  of  our  Ladj  of  Mercy,  acoordinf 
to  its  ap|troved  rule  and  eonftitntioo* ;  under  the  autboritj  and  in  pranenoe  of  yoa,  my  T«ord,*  ke. 

t  The  newly  Profeawd  \*  fumlthed  with  a  eo|iy  of  her  Act  of  ProleMton.  The  original,  whieh 
aha  haa  signed,  she  never  aeas  again ;  hot,  oo  bar  death,  it  if  plaoad  in  her  hands  whan  aha  is  laid 
oot  in  her  habit,  and  it  bnried  with  jMr. 
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et  si  ei  fideliter  aenrieris.  in  perpetuum  of  the  H0I7  Ghoet,  that  thou  majest 
ooroneria.  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  be  called  the  Sponse  of  Christ,  and  if 
Spiritus  Sanctl    Amen.  thou  art  faithful,  be  crowned  with  Him 

for  ever.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  H0I7  Ghost 
Amen. 

The  Bishop  solemnly  blesses  the  newly  Professed,  who,  rising,  says,  or  sings : — 

Regnum  mundi  et  omnem  oma-  The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  all 
tum  Sfeculi  oontempsi,  propter  amo-  the  gprandeur  of  this  earth  I  have  de- 
rem  Domini  noetri  Jesu  Christi,  qaem  spised  for  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Tidi,  quem  amayi,  in  quem  credidi,  whom  I  have  seen,  whom  I  have  loved, 
qaem  dilexL  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  toward 

whom  my  heart  indineth. 

The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The  newly  Professed  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with  the  choir 
'  Eructavit  cor  meum,'  Ac.,  as  already  given. 

The  newly  Professed  then  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant,  and 
prostrates,  and  remains  prostrate  while  the  *Te  Deum'  is  sung,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding versicles  and  prayers  are  said. 

The  Bishop  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water;  the  Mother 
Assistant  directs  her  to  rise,  makes  with  her  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament)  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  kneels. 
Hie  Mother  Superior  raises,  and  cordially  embraces  her.  She  then  proceeds  to 
embrace  the  other  nuns,  bowmg  to  each  as  she  does  so,  and  receives  her  candle 
from  the  Mother  Assistant  During  this  time  is  sung  the  CXXXIL  psalm, 
'Eoce  quam  bonum,'  Ac. 

The  psalm  being  finished,  the  nuns  retire  processionally,  as  they  entered. 

Divestment  of  all  Froperiy, 

Persons  who  are  about  to  join  a  regular  order  undergo  a  period  of  probation, 
or  novitiate,  varying  from  one  to  nine  years  in  lengtii,  during  which  the  rules 
of  the  regular  orders  leave  to  them  the  possession  and  free  disposition  of  any 
property  they  may  be  entitled  to.  When  that  period  of  probation  is  over,  a 
person  intending  to  join  a  reguhir  order  is  '  profei»ed,' — that  is,  takes  the  solemn 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  all  the  regular  orders. 
The  vow  of  poverty  being  inconsistent,  conscientiously  speaking,  with  the  re* 
tention  of  any  property,  the  intended  religious  must,  before  profession,  divest 
himselfl  by  legal  means,  of  all  that  he  possesses.  A  portion  is  commonly  re- 
served to  the  community  which  he  is  about  to  join,  and  which  is  thenceforth  to 
maintain  him.  The  rest  is  disposed  of  by  him  in  any  manner  he  may  think 
best  If  any  property  should  come  by  inheritance  to  a  religions  person  after 
profession,  the  rules  of  the  regular  orders  require  him  to  dispose  of  that  prop- 
erty in  favor  of  those  persons  who  would  have  succeeded  to  it  if  he  had  been 
dead.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  property  is  left  by  will  to  a  member  of  a  regular 
order  by  name,  he  is  entitled  under  the  rules  of  the  order  to  retain  it,  not  for 
bis  own  benefit  but  for  that  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  It  may 
he  taken  as  a  common  feature  of  all  the  regular  orders,  that  the  members  of 
them,  once  professed,  do  not  hold  or  retain  any  income  or  property  for  their  own 
benefit  If  any  property  devolves  upon  them  by  gift,  or  operation  of  law,  they 
are  bound  by  their  vows  to  divest  themselves  of  it  by  some  legal  means ;  these 
legal  means  are  determined  by  the  law  of  this  country,  which  of  courHO  regards 
their  capacity  and  power  of  disposition  as  wholly  unafiected  bv  their  religious 
TOWS.  These  observatioDB  apply  equally  to  the  members  01  the  male  and 
female  orders. 
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HISS  HONORA  NAOLK 

HiBS  HoNOBA  Naole,  the  pioneer  of  Catholic  education  for  girla 
in  iostitationa  professedly  Catholic  in  Ireland,  ^as  bom  at  Ballj- 
griffin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  near  Mallow,  in  the  year 
1728.  Her  father,  Garrett  Naglc,  Esq.,  was  of  the  family  of  Sir 
fiichard  Nagle,  kuight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Cork,  Attor- 
■ey^General,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliar 
meut  of  King  James  H.,  which  sat  in  Dublin  in  1689.  Her  mother 
was  one  of  the  Mathews  of  Thomaston,  a  name  since  rendered  illos- 
trious  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  She  was  also  closely  related 
to  the  Right  Honorable  Edmnnd  Burke.* 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  Irish  Cath- 
olics who  attempted  to  procure  for  their  children  in  foreign 
countries  the  education  which  was  denied  them  at  home,  she  waa 
sent  by  her  parents  to  be  educated  in  Paris.  Her  course  beiaf 
finished,  she  remained  on  a  risit  with  some  friends  there,  and,  in 
due  time,  entered  freely  into  the  gaieties  of  that  brilliant  capitaL 
The  fair  young  Irish  girl,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  cotemporary, 
*  united  with  an  agreeable  person  the  most  engaging  manners  and 
the  more  lasting  attractions  of  a  cultivated  mind,'  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, much  sought  after,  and  flattered ;  but,  young  and  lively  aa 
she  was,  her  head  was  not  turned.  It  is  recorded  of  her  that,  from 
her  earliest  years,  she  evinced  such  good  sense  and  piety  that  when 
occasionally  complaints  w^e  made  of  her  little  faults,  such  as  are 
incidental  to  childhood,  her  father  used  to  remark  that  his '  little 
NaiK)  would  vet  be  a  saint.' 

At  the  period  of  which  I  now  write,  and,  indeed,  up  to  near  the 
dose  of  the  last  centnry,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  was 
truly  deplorable.  By  the  statute  law,  he  was  prohibited  the  posscs- 
lion  of  landed  property,  denied  all  political  and  municipal  privileges^ 


*  This  great  fUtMoMa,  wlww^rtlwrwM  Mutfi,  iii^^w  af  Pttitok.Nafl%Si^«.  of 
^■^  «M  Ciro  j«ts  llM  JmMT  flf  ait  MUte. 
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and  jealoQsly  czclodcd  from  every  avenae  of  social  adTaocement 
It  was  only  by  safferance  he  worshiped  God,  in  hidden  places, 
according  to  the  faith  of  liis  fathers,  and  by  sufferance  he  was  able 
stealthily  to  educate  his  children  in  that  faith.  Not  only  was  his 
religion  banned  by  law,  bat,  up  to  the  year  1782,  he  was  bonnd, 
under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  appear  before  two  jnstices 
of  the  peace,  and  testify  on  oath  '  where  and  when  he  heard  the 
Popish  mass  celebrated,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons  celebra- 
ting and  present  at  it.**  Up  to  the  same  period,  Catholics,  or,  as 
they  were  termed  in  the  several  statutes,  Papists,  were  forbidden  to 
teach  school,  either  publicly  or  in  private  honscs,  except  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family,  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  fine  and  three  months' 
imprisonmentf  They  were  also  prohibited  sending  their  children 
to  foreign  countries  to  be  educated,  under  the  penalty  of  disability 
to  sue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  gnardian,  executor,  or  administrator, 
or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  office,  and  forfeit  of 
goods,  and  also  lands  for  ]ife.| 

It  is  true  that  latterly  such  enactments  were  but  rarely  enforced ; 
but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — ^being  close  on  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  of  the  country — felt  that  those  enactments  were  the  law 
of  the  land  in  which  they  lived,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  put 
in  motion  against  them.  Therefore,  their  religious  worship,  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  were  conducted  in  fear  and  trembling. 
The  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing fact.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1745,  while  mass  was 
being  secretly  celebrated  in  a  loft  of  an  old  store,  in  Cook  street,  in 
Dublin,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  officiating  priest.  Father  Fits- 
Gerald,  and  nine  of  his  congregation,  were  killed,  and  several  others 
were  severely  injured.  On  this,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Chesterfield,  § 
declared  that,  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  open  their  chapels,  and,  accordingly,  some  re- 
laxation took  place,  as  &r  as  Divine  worship  was  concerned,  llie 
difficulties  of  education,  however,  continued  as  great  as  ever. 

The  poor  naturally  suffered  most  from  this  ill-judged  tyranny. 
Tlie  rich  might  themselves  teach  their  children,  or  they  might  have 

*  8ch  Anna,  e.  S,  lee.  SI,  a.d.  17CQ.— *  Irbh  Statutct,'  toI.  !▼.  p.  901. 

1 7th  William  III.,  e.  4.  lae.  9,  ▲.«.  ISSS.—*  Iriah  flutataa,'  vqI.  fii.  p.  S».  This  law  wu  boC 
lepealed  until  1783,  whan  tha  Slat  Ic  SSd  of  Gaorfa  III.  c.  09,  was  pasaad,  ba«D(  *an  Aot  to  allow 
permnt  ptofeninf  tha  Popish  ralifion  to  taach  school  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  regulatinf  tha  ad«- 
aaiioo  of  Papists,  and  also  Co  lapaal  parts  of  aailiio  laws  idativa  to  tha  foardlunhip  of  Chair 
childrao.*— *  Irish  Btatotcs,'  vol.  lii.  p.  368. 

t  7Ui  Willian  ni.  e.  4.«ao.  1,  ▲.».  ISM.^  Irish  Statotaa.'  vol.  lil.  p.  S54. 

i  Philip  Dormor,  tho  fbarth  aod  ealabiatad  Earl  of  ChaataiSald,  aarvad  as  Loid-LlaulMiMl  af 
Iialand  from  Aof  ost  31, 1748,  to  Saplamhar  13^  1747. 
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teacbers  to  attend  them  in  their  own  homes.  Bat  the  poor  had  no 
sach  advantages.  Teaching  school  by  a  papist  was  a  serioas  offense 
in  law,  and,  in  the  few  rare  cases  in  which  it  was  attempted,  was 
overlooked  only  through  the  kind  feeling  of  the  anthorities.  Hence 
to  realize  her  idea  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  and  risk  to 
our  Irish  young  lady.  That  idea  was  the  gradual  opening  ofscbools 
for  poor  girls  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  an  idea  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  was  further  developed  in  the  daring  project  of  the  reestab- 
lishmcnt  of  conventual  institutions  as  the  best  machinery  for  the 
education  of  the  female  youth  of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  of  Miss  NagWs  undertaking  were  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  secret  from  even  the  members 
of  her  own  family.  For,  although  stead&st  Catholics,  they  would 
naturally  be  apprehensive  of  the  fatal  results  likely  to  accrue  to 
themselves  of  any  relative  of  theirs  so  flagrantly  violating  the  law 
as  to  open  a  '  Popish '  school  and  teach  therein.  How,  undeterred 
by  the  gravest  discouragements  and  dangers,  she  ventured  stealthily 
to  open  her  first  little  school ;  how  she  struggled  on  for  a  long  time 
almost  single  handed  in  her  noble  work ;  how,  from  early  dawn  till 
kite  at  night,  she  taught,  and  labored,  and  spent  herself  for  those 
poor  neglected  girls,  whom  a  sadly  mistaken  spirit  of  legislation 
would  keep  in  darkness  and  ignorance  for  ever ;  how,  as  if  by  the 
design  of  Divine  Providence,  her  wealthy  uncle  bequeathed  to  her 
his  ample  fortune,  and  thus  opportunely  supplied  her  with  means 
most  wanted  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans ;  how  she  prevailed 
on  four  Irish  young  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  to  enter  the  novitiate 
of  the  Ursulines  in  Paris,  and  thus  qualify  themselves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  convent  for  educating  poor  girls  in  the  city  of  Cork; 
how,  this  machinery  proving  insufficient,  she  further  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Presentation ;  how,  for  many  weary  years,  she  toiled, 
and  prayed,  and  suffered  for  this  her  darling  project ;  and  how,  at 
length,  she  rejoiced  in  its  realization — all  these  details  may  best  be 
read  in  her  simple,  unaffected  correspondence,  preserved  in  Dean 
Murphy's  *  Z(/e  of  Nano  Nagle.^  The  spirit  of  this  entire  corres- 
pondence is  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Miss  Fitzsimons,  then  making  her  novitiate  in  the  Ursuline  convent 
of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris,  for  the  projected  foundation  in  Cork.  She 
tells  her  friend,  who  had  requested  she  would  give  her  a  particular 
account  of  how  she  began  her  schools,  that,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  project,  she  accepted  a  very  kind  invitation  of  her  sister-in- 
law  to  live  with  her  in  the  city  of  CorL    She  then  proceeds :— 
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IVbeB  I  arrived,  Ilcept  m^  de8||:ii  a  .pfobund  teere^  as  I  know  if  it  wtn 
■polceii  of  I  should  meet  with  oppositioa  on  eveiy  side,  particularlj  fh>fn  my 
own  immediate  fkmily;  as^  to  all  appeaninca,  thejr  would  suffbr  fh>m  it  Hj 
oonfessor  was  ihe  only  person  I  told  of  it;  and,  as  I  oonld  not  appear  in  the 
affair,  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  a  good  mistress,  and  to  take  in  thirty  poor  girls. 
When  the  little  school  was  settled,  I  used  to  steal  there  in  the  morning.  Hy 
brother  thooglit  I  was  at  the  chapel.  This  passed  on  yeiy  well  until,  one  day, 
a  poor  man  came  to  him,  to  speak  to  me  to  take  his  child  into  my  school ;  on 
which  he  came  in  to  his  wife  and  me,  laughing  at  the  conceit  of  a  man  wiio  was 
mad,  and  thouglit  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  schoolmistress.  Then  I  owned 
that  I  had  set  up  a  school ;  on  which  he  fell  into  a  Tiolent  passion,  and  said  a 
vast  deal  on  the  bad  consequences  that  may  follow.  His  wife  is  very  zealoua; 
and  so  is  he;  but  worldly  interests  blinded  bira  at  first  He  was  soon  recon- 
ciled to  it  He  was  not  the  pereon  I  most  dreaded  would  be  brought  inta 
trouble  about  it:  it  was  my  uncle  Nagle,  wlio  is,  I  think,  tlie  most  disliked  by 
the  Protestants,  of  any  Oitholic  in  the  kingdom.  I  expected  a  great  deal  from 
him.  The  best  part  of  the  fortune  I  have  1  received  from  him.  Wlien  he 
beard  it  he  was  not  at  all  angry  at  it;  and,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  so  good 
as  to  contribute  laiigely  to  support  it  And  I  took  in  children  by  degrees,  not 
to  make  any  noise  about  it  in  the  beginning.  In  about  nine  months  I  had 
about  two  hundred  children.  When  the  Catholics  saw  witat  service  it  did,  they 
'begged  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  children,  I  would  set  up  schools  at  tfaio 
other  end  of  the  town  from  where  I  was,  to  be  under  my  care  and  direction ;  and 
they  promised  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  With  tins  request  I  readily 
oompiied,  and  tlie  same  number  of  children  that  I  had  were  taken  in ;  and  at 
the  death  of  my  uncle,  T  support^  them  all  at  my  own  expensa  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  boys,  but  my  sister-in-law  made  it  a  point  and  said  she  would  not 
allow  any  of  ray  Sunlly 'to  contribute  to  them  unless  I  did  so;  on  which  I  got 
a  master,  and  took  in  only  forty  boys.  They  are  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and 
have  no  communication  with  the  others.  At  present,  however,  I  have  two 
aebools  for  boys  and  Ave  for  girls.  The  former  learn  to  read,  and,  when  they 
have  the  Douay  catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  write  and  cipher.  Tliere  are 
three  schools  where  the  girls  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  have  the  catechism 
'by  heart,  they  learn  to  work.  They  all  liear  mass  every  day,  say  their  morning 
and  night  prayers,  and  say  their  catechism  in  each  school,  by  question  and  an* 
swer,  all  together.  Every  Saturday  they  all  say  the  bead»,  tlie  grown  girls 
every  evening.  They  go  to  confession  every  month,  and  to  communion  when 
their  confessor  thinks  proper.  The  sdiools  are  opened  at  eight;  at  twelve  the 
children. go  to  dinner;  at  five  they  leave  school  I  prepare  a  set  for  first  oom- 
tnunton  twice  a  year,  and  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  me  any 
troubla  In  the  first  place,  I  think  n^yaelf  very  incapable;  and,  in  ilie  begin- 
ning, being  obliged  to  speak  for  upward  of  four  hour?,  and  my  cliest  not  being 
as  strong  as  it  had  been,  I  spat  blood,  which  I  took  care  to  conceal,  for  Pear  of 
being  prevented  from  instructing  the  poor.  It  has  not  the  least  bad  efiect  now. 
When  I  have  done  preparing  them  at  each  end  of  the  town,  I  feel  myself  like 
an  idler  tliat  has  nothing  to  do,  though  I  Fpeak  almost  as  much  as  when  I  pre- 
pared them  for  their  first  communion.  I  find  not  the  least  difficulty  in  it  I 
explain  tlie  catechism,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  one  school  or  other,  every  day ;  and 
if  every  one  thouglit  as  little  of  labor  as  I  do,  they  would  have  little  merit  I 
often  think  my  iicliools  will  never  bring  me  to  heaven,  as  I  only  take  delight 
and  pleasure  in  them.  You  see  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  me  suc- 
ceed, when  I  had  every  thing,  as  I  may  say,  to  fi^^ht  against.  I  assure  yon,  I 
did  not  expect  a  (hrthing  from  any  mortal  toward  the  support  of  my  schools; 
and  I  thought  I  should  not  have  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  until  I  got  n  for* 
tune;  nor  did  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  school  in  Cork.  I  began  in  a  poor 
humble  manner;  and  though  it  pleased  the  Divine  will  to  (rivo  me  severe  trials 
in  this  Toundution,  yet  it  is  to  show  that  it  is  His  work,  and  has  not  been 
effected  by  human  means.. 

It  is  more  than  a  bundred  years  since  this  letter  was  written.    In 
its  grapliic  and  affecting  lines  we  bave  presented  to  as  a  pleasing 
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pibtore  of  these  leveral  ac&oolfly  crowdlod  with,  pooo  ohildsen,  jewBDe- 
iog  for  knowledge,  atraggling  to^rasd  that  H^t  flom.  which  the 
Penal  Code  would  exclude  them ;  anxioua  {Mvents  beaeecbing  the. 
good  lady  to  admit  their  little  onea  into  the  happy  circle  of  her 
pupils ;  the  teachers  atealthily,  and,  in  many  an  instanco,  trembling- 
ly, performing  those  duties  which  mi^t  at  any  moment  subject 
them  to  20/.  fine  and  three  months'  imprisonment ;  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  the  entire  Catholic  population  at  the  success  of  that 
which  we  are  told  was  *  His  worlc,  and  not  effected  by  human 
means;'  their  request  to  have  the  schools  extended,  and  ready 
promise  of  subscriptions  to  support  them ;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  good  work)  passing  from  .one 
school  to  anotlier,  at  opposite  enda  of  the  city,  reanimating  by  her 
presence  the  xeal  of  the  teaehers,  dissipating  their  fears^  instructing 
the  poor  girls,  preparing  them  for  the  sacraments,  speaking  fbr  up- 
ward of  four  hours  daily,  until  her  health  g^ves  way,  and  then  con- 
cealing her  illness  from  her  family,  lest  her  work  of  charity  should' 
suffer  any  interruption.  But  to  complete  the  picture,  more  is.  re- 
quired ;  and  for  this  we  are  able  to  draw  on  tradition,  which  haa 
preserved  many  interesting  details  of  the  life  and  good  works  of 
this  excellent  woman,  as  well  as  of  the  noanners<  and  customa  of  ih» 
people  of  her  day.  These  details  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my* 
readers. 

The  city  of  Cork  at  that  dale  (1770)  preseilted  a  large  fiekl  for 
the  eminently  practical  charity  of  Miss  Nagle.  Her  schools  en* 
gaged  her  attention  fVom  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  ia 
the  evening.  But  the  closing  of  the  schools  did  not  terminate  her 
labors  of  the  day.  There  were  children  to  be  looked  after  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city — some  confined  by  illness,  and  others  absent 
from  school  through  the  carelessness  of  their  pai'cnts.  Moreover,, 
there  were  several  grown  girls  requiring  counsel  and  instruction ;, 
there  were  her  sick  poor  to  be  visited ;  and  there  were  aged  women 
to  be  called  on,  a  class  which  she  made  her  peculiar  care,  and  for 
which  she  eventually  established  an  asylum,  still  subsisting.  Then 
there  was  her  monthly  collection  to  support  her  schools,  organized 
and  conducted  by  herself. 

At  the  time,  there  were  no  public  lamps  in  the  streets  of  Cork, 
and  several  spots  were  dangerous,  owing  to  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
parapet  walls  along  the  canals.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
were  frequent  riots  and  robberiea  at  night.  Yet  these  dangers  did 
not  deter  her ;  and,  on  many  a  cold  winter's  morning  befose  dawn,- 
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going  to  Mass  at  the  Cathedral,  then  called  the  '  North  Chapel/  and, 
on  many  a  hleak  wintei^s  evening,  visiting  her  poor  clients,  she 
might  he  seen,  moving  along  in  wind  and  rain,  carrying  a  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  holding  her  cloak  tightly  around  her  with  the  other. 
No  matter  what  lawless  characters  might  he  ahroad,  it  may  well  be 
conceived  no  one  wonid  molest  her.  There  is  something  in  the 
human  heart  which  intuitively  recognizes  and  pays  homage  to  true 
greatness  of  soul — that  greatness  which,  wholly  divested  of  self,  la- 
bors, and  endures,  and  lives  only  for  one's  indigent  and  suffering 
fellow-creatures.  And  thus,  oftentimes,  when  that  poorly-clad  fig- 
ure appeared,  although  sensitively  shrinking  from  observation,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  brawler's  voice  was  instantly  hushed,  and  many 
a  head  was  reverently  uncovered,  and  many  a  ferjrent  blessing 
followed  in  her  path,  as  she  silently  passed  along,  on  her  mission 
of  charity. 

May  we  not  well  imagine,  too,  that  more  than  one  child  of  sin 
and  shame  was  converted  by  such  an  example ;  that  the  careless 
liver,  when  he  beheld  this  delicately  nurtured  lady  thus  sacrificing 
herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  poorer  fellow-creatures,  became  thence- 
forward '  a  wiser  and  a  better  man ;'  and  that,  in  many  an  humble 
home,  when  the  innocent  little  children  returned  from  her  schools, 
and  repeated  at  night  the  prayers  which  she  had  taught  them,  and, 
on  first  awaking  in  the  morning,  ofiered  their  hearts  and  the  actions 
of  the  day  to  God,  the  better  nature  of  the  parents  asserted  itself 
and,  strengthened  and  upheld  by  supernatural  grace,  led  them  to 
turn  toward  Uim,  for  whom  she  lived  and  labored,  and  in  whom, 
even  though  careless  and  erring  they  might  be,  they  firmly  believed* 

The  UrguUne  Gonveni  and  School  ai  Cork, 

As  years  moved  on,  Miss  Nagle's  incessant  labors  necessarily  began 
to  affect  her  constitution.  Although  she  bore  up  bravely,  and,  as 
we  can  gather  from  her  letters,  persuaded  herself  that  her  health 
was  excellent;  Uhe  spitting  of  blood '  and  failing  strength  reminded 
her  that  something  must  ere  long  be  done  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  good  work  after  her  lifetime.  She  therefore  resolved  to  put 
into  execution  as  speedily  as  possible  her  long  cherished  project  of 
establishing  a  convent  in  Cork,  and  to  this  object  thenceforward, 
without  her  schools  being  neglected,  her  fortune,  her  energies,  her 
untiring  exertions  were  devoted.  From  certain  clergymen  she  re- 
ceived most  valuable  codperation,  especially  from  her  confessor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Doran,  S.J.,  and  from  the  Abb6  Moylan,  afterward  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork.    Four  Irish  young  ladies  generously  consented  to 
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demote  themselves  to  this  ardaoos  mission,  and  for  the  purpose,  en* 
tered  the  novitiate,  in  the  Ursaline  Convent  of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris. 
Their  names  were,  Miss  FiUsimons,  the  special  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  foundress ;  Miss  Nagle,  her  relative ;  Miss  Coppin- 
ger,  of  the  Barrysconrt  family,  and  coasin  of  Marian,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk;  and  Miss  £[avanagli,  related  to  the  nohle  house  of  Or- 
monde. Meanwhile,  Miss  Nagle  was  busily  engaged  in  Cork  about 
her  new  foundation.  She  built  the  convent  in  Douglas  street,  and 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
community.  As  a  measure  of  prudence,  she  proceeded  in  the  affiiir^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  without  the  cognizance  of  even  her  own 
fitmily,  and  informed  them  of  it  only  when  it  was  in  such  a  forward 
state  as  to  make  success  certain.  This  we  leara  from  her  letter, 
writen  to  Miss  Fitzsimons,  from  Bath,  on  July  20, 1770.  She  states 
that  she  had  gone  over  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  brothers,  and 
informing  them  of  her  project  She  describes  their  amazement  and 
apprehension  at  first,  but  how,  in  the  end,  they  rejoiced  at  what  she 
had  done,  when  they  found  that  the  undertaking  gave  such  promise 
of  success.  '  It  gives  them  all  great  pleasure,'  she  continues, '  that 
I  should  be  the  means  of  promoting  such  a  good  work,  and  my 
sisters-in-law  are  as  eager  to  get  good  subjects  for  it  as  we  could  be* 
I  hope  you  will  approve  of  my  manner  of  acting,  as  the  less  noise  it 
made  about  affairs  of  this  kind  in  this  country  the  better.' 

In  another  letter  written  to  Miss  Fitzsimons  from  Cork,  later  in 
the  same  year,  she  expresses  her  anxiety  that  the  ladies  making  their 
novitiate  in  Paris  for  the  Cork  house  should  fully  qualify  themselves 
as  teachers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  impart  suitable  secular  instruction 
to  the  young  ladies  who  would  be  sent  to  their  pension  school, '  at 
there  is  such  a  general  comphiint,  both  in  this  kingdom  and  in  £ng- 
land,  that  the  children  are  taught  only  to  say  their  prayers.  As  for 
spiritual  matters,  I  am  sure  the  nuns  will  take  care  of  these.' 

Toward  the  close  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1771,  the  Abb6  Moy- 
lan  proceeded  from  Cork  to  Paris,  to  conduct  the  young  community 
to  its  destination.  As  the  four  young  ladies  had  received  only  the 
white  vail,  and  as  the  mother  superior  of  a  convent  must  be  a  pro- 
fessed nun,  a  difficulty  arose,  when  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  the 
French  professed  sisters  of  Saint  Jacques  was  willing  to  accompany 
them  to  Ireland.  This  might  well  have  been  expected ;  for,  bad  as 
were  the  penal  laws  by  which  Ireland  was  then  oppressed,  foreigners 
must  naturally  have  entertained  even  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
dangers  awaiting  a  religious  community  daring  to  establish  itself  in 
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that  eoantrj.  Bat  the  diffiealtj  was  rerooved  by  the  cbarity  of  an 
Irish  lady,  Mn.  Maigaret  Kelly,  a  proleeied  sun  of  tbe  UreoliDes  io 
Dieppe,  who  consented  to  proceed  to  Coik  with  tbe  yonng  eommu- 
Bity,  and  preside  over  them  until  tbeir  profession,  when  one  of  their 
nnmber  coald  take  her  place,  and  enable  her  to  retnm  to  Franee. 
After  a  protracted  journey,  very  diifcreat  in  every  respect  from  the 
aasy  traveling  of  the  present  day,  they  arrived  at  Gove,  Cork  Har- 
bor, on  May  9,  1771.  Their  convent  not  being  quite  comj^eted, 
they  occupied  meanwhile  an  adjoining  bouse  in  Douglas  street.  It 
was  on  September  18, 17*71,  they  entered  their  convent;  and  this 
IS  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ursuline  order  in  Ireland — 
•f  the  reintroduotion  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  conventual  inflti- 
tntions,  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.* 

Tbe  XJrsulino  order  was  founded  at  Brescia,  a  city  of  northern 
Italy,  by  Saint  Angehi  of  Merici,  in  1582,  for  the  education  of  young 
girls,  rich  and  poor.  It  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  as  a 
veligious  congregation,  under  tbe  name  of  Saint  Ursula,  in  1644,  and 
was  obliged  to  inck)siire,  and  declared  a  reKgions  order,  under  the 
mle  of  Saint  Augustine,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1572,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Its  special 
ftmction  is  the  education  of  young  ladies,  although  there  is  generally 
a  school  for  poor  ^rls  also,  attached  to  each  convent  of  the  order. 
The  new  UrsuKne  community  of  Cork  opened  their  school  for  young 
ladies  in  January,  1772,  commencing  with  twelve  pupils.  These 
Bumbers  rapidly  and  largely  increased,  as  the  opportunity  was 
eagerly  availed  of  by  parents  in  difierent  parts  of  Ireland,  who  pre- 
mnsly  had  been  obliged  either  to  send  their  children  for  education 
to  the  Continent,  or  to  have  them  taught  in  their  own  homes.  The 
o^mmunity  also  took  charge  of  Miss  Nagle's  poor  schools,  adjoin- 
ing the  convent 

The  Cork  Ursuline  commonity  rapidly  grew  and  prospered.  Sev- 
end  ladies  immediately  joined  it.  One  of  the  first  was  Miss  Moylao, 
«ster  of  the  future  bishop,  who  entered  December,  1771,  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  She  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  having 
spent  seventy-two  years  within  the  convent  walls,  and  filled,  several 
times,  the  ofSce  of  Mother  Superior. 

A  branch  of  the  order,  a  filiation  of  the  Cork  house,  was  estab- 

Hdied  in  Thurles  in  1789,  and  one  in  Waterford  in  1816.    There 

■'*'■■  I       '  ■      ■  ■  '        ..II        ■     

*  Some  few  ottoveota,  on  •  ndu«ed  loala^  of  DoniiaicmasMt,  Poor  Clarpa,  am)  otbcn,  «•  w« 
iImB  ko  Airthoff  on,  McreUj  exiitod  in  wine  parta  of  Uie  Unlled  Kinfdom ;  but  this  aiiaeial  foiuH 
4tfion  of  MivNaglo,  fee  Mbietliaaa  ^rpoMi,  dmij  b«NfHd(4  M  tb>mBitio4nrtioft  « 
•f  coDVMiiwl  InitituUoni  io  tiMN  oooalriei. 
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are  also  eonrenta  io  Sligo  and  UptoOf  near  Stratlbid.  All  have 
laige  boarding  aehoola  for  yoong  ladies^  b^aidea  frea  sclioola  for 
poor  girls. 

In  1825,  the  Cork  Uraalinea  ramoved  from  the  conrent  in  Dong" 
laa  street,  originally  built  for  theii  reception  by  Miss  Nagle,  to  a  fine 
residence,  with  extenaive  groiMids  attached,  on  the  bankaof  the  Lee, 
at  Blackrock,  about  two  nulea  below  the  ciiy,  aa  being  niore  $nita> 
ble  than  the  honse  thay  first  occvpied  lor  the  maia  object  of  their 
institute — the  edocatioa  of  yonag  ladiea. 

TBa  xmrs  or  tbb  prisbntatioh. 

Greatly  as  Miss  Naglo  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  her  foundation — 
at  the  vast  good  certain  to  accrue  from  the  labors  of  the  Ursuline 
institute  in  Cork,  and  its  gradual  extension  throughout  the  conntry 
— she  found,  after  a  few  months'  experience,  that  the  order  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  times ;  inasmuch  aa 
its  main  function  was  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and 
although  the  nuns  labored  assiduously  in  her  beloved  poor  schools, 
this  with  them  was  but  a  secondary  work,  and  they  could  not 'devote 
themselves  to  it  exclusively,  as  she  had  intended  they  should,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  constitutions  of  their  order.  This  was  to  her 
a  grave  disappointment ;  and  yet,  in  the  designs  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, although  she  did  not  see  it  at  the  time,  the  community  which 
she  had  established  afterward  largely  contributed,  as  indeed  it  was 
essential,  to  the  success  of  her  great  project;  for  it  became  the 
nursery  of  that  order  of  which  she  was  yet  to  be  the  foundress, 
and,  for  many  years,  ftimished  from  among  its  pupils  subjects  for 
the  several  convents  of  the  Presentation  in  Ireland. 

Retiring  to  a  house  next  the  new  convent,  along  with  some  pious 
ladies  who  had  joined  her  ibr  the  purpose,  she  formed  a  society,  to 
be  named  *  Of  the  Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  Temple.' 
ITie  objects  of  the  society  were — going  through  the  city,  looking 
after  poor  girls ;  inducing  them  to  attend  school ;  and  instructing 
them  in  their  religion ;  and,  ftirther,  visiting,  relieving,  and  consol- 
ing the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  in  the  public  hospitals — 
duties  analogous  to  those  now  discharged  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This  aasociation,  approved  of  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  commenced  its  work  on  Christmas  day,  1777,  when 
fifty  poor  persons  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  foundress,  who, 
with  her  associates,  waited  on  them  at  table.  This  practice  she 
continued  for  life. 

About  this  time  she  established  her  Asyhim  for  aged  females. 
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The  Btranger  now  visiting  tbe  neigiiborhood  of  the  South  Presenta- 
tion Convent  in  Cork,  will  be  struck  by  a  handsome  bniiding  of  red 
stone,  with  limestone  dressings,  abutting  on  the  street,  and,  on  in- 
quiry, will  be  informed  that  it  is  Miss  Nagle*s  Asylum  for  old  women ; 
but  who  she  was,  his  casual  informant  will  probably  be  nnable  to 
telL  For  ninety  years  now,  this  good  work,  like  her  other  good 
works,  has  been  going  on ;  and  thus,  during  that  lengthened  period, 
many  a  respectable  aged  woman  has  been  saved  from  either  the 
work-house  or  slow  starvation,  and  enabled  to  close  her  life  in  ease, 
ministered  to  by  the  good  nuns  of  the  Presentation  order. 

The  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  fallen  women,  to  be 
supported  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  was  her  next  undertaking; 
but  this  she  was  not  destined  to  accomplish.  Her  mission  had  been 
already  fulfilled ;  and  it  was  time  she  should  be  called  to  her  reward. 
In  the  commencement  of  1784,  an  incessant  cough  and  other  ail- 
ments gave  warning  of  her  approaching  end.  Thenceforward  she 
rapidly  declined ;  and  on  April  26,  of  that  year,  fortified  by  the 
rites  of  the  church,  and  surrounded  by  her  little  commnuity,  to 
whom,  on  being  urged  to  say  something,  she  addressed,  as  her  last 
exhortation,  the  words,  'Love  one  another  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,'  she  calmly  expired  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirtieth  of  her  heroic  career  of  charity. 

After  Miss  Naglc's  death,  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  fully 
carried  out  the  precepts,  and  acted  up  to  the  example,  bequeathed 
them  by  their  beloved  foundress.  So  abundant  was  the  fruit  of 
their  labors,  that  the  Bishops  of  other  dioceses  were  anxious  that 
the  good  work  should  be  extended  to  their  flocks.  With  a  view  to 
this,  Doctor  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  made  application  to  the  Holy 
See  for  its  approval  of  the  congregation,  which,  thus  far,  had  ex- 
isted only  by  episcopal  sanction. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  no  religious  order  or  congregation  can  be 
permanently  established  or  extended,  unless  it  is  approved  of  by  the 
Pope,  who,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  fully  informed  and  satisfied  as 
to  its  scope,  objects,  and  rule  and  constitutions.  Then,  if,  after  the 
experience  of  some  years'  further  working,  it  is  still  approved  of,  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See. 

Conformably  with  the  petition  thus  made  to  him.  Pope  Pius  YL 
addressed  a  brief,  under  date  September  3, 1791,  to  Francis,  Bishop 
of  Cork,  approving  of  the  pious  institute  of  Charitable  InstructioUi 
established  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  authorizing  him  to  extend  the 
same  to  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  places  in  Ireland,  with  the  oon- 
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sent  of  the  ordinaries.*  The  brief  directed  that  the  religioDs  should 
observe  rnles  and  constitutions  approaching,  as  near  as  possible,  to 
those  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Ursula,  and,  also  that,  having  com- 
pleted the  time  of  probation,  thej  should  make  simple  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  and  a  vow  of  persevering  in  the 
said  holy  purpose  of  charitable  instruction.  The  nature  of  simple 
and  solemn  vows  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  a  few  years,  the  mother  house  in  Cork  sent  forth  five  colonies, 
which,  among  many  others,  are,  to  this  day,  flourishing  institutions; 
viz.,  to  Eillarney,  in  1793;  6eorge*s  Hill,  Dubliu,  in  1794;  the 
northern  dbtrictof  the  city  of  Cork,  in  1799;  and  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  both  in  1800. 

In  the  year  1805  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  Bishops,  and  to  the 
several  communities  themselves,  that,  to  meet  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  consolidation  and  per- 
petuity of  the  institute,  it  should  be  formed  into  a  religious  order, 
with  solemn  vows  and  a  law  of  inclosnre,  and  should  confine  itself 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  charitable  instruction,  necessarily  omit- 
ting the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  public  hospitals 
and  their  own  homes,  which  heretofore  formed  part  of  its  objects. 

Accordingly,  application  having  been  made  to  the  Holy  See,  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  YIL,  on  April  9, 1805,  issued  a  brief  addressed 
to  his  venerable  brother,  fVancis  Bishop  of  Cork,  approving  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Pious  Instruction  being  transferred 
from  the  state  of  members  of  a  simple  congregation  to  that  of  a 
religious  order,  under  the  title  and  invocation  of  the  Presentation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  being  admitted,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  probation,  to  the  profession  of  solemn 
vows,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  vow,  namely,  that  of  educating 
and  instructing  yonng  girls,  especially  the  poor,  in  the  precepts  and 
rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  brief  recites,  at  full  length, 
the  niles  and  constitutions,  confirms  the  same,  and  directs  that  the 
religions  in  future  shall  live  under  these  rules,  be  subject  to  the  or- 
dinary, and  observe  the  law  of  inclosnre. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  it  is  only  inclosed  or  clois- 
tered nuns,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Dominicanesses 
of  the  second  order,  Poor  Clares,  Angustinians,  the  other  ancient 
orders,  the  Ursnlines,  and  the  Presentation  Nuns  above  mentioned, 
are  religious  orders.    Those  who  go  out  to  minister  to  the  sick,  to 

*  An  nidififtry  h  oim  having  ordinary  or  Immediate  Jarinliction  in  mattera  •eolctiattical,  »oeh 
■I  •  Bitbop  ia  b»  dJocMt,  or  Um  dean  or  Tiear^apitular,  aboiiU  Um  nt  bo  Taeaot. 
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idsit  Koapitala,  to  relieve  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  aod  to  iiilfill 
other  extern  offices  of  ch«sity,  are  eongtie^tions.  This  is  the  gpsn* 
eral  rule.  However,  there  are  at  lew  iusldtiites^  snch  as  tke  nun&  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  observing  the  law  of  inciosure,  which  ape* 
simply  congregations. 

The  vows  taken  by  nuns  belonging  to  religions  orders,  bound  by 
a  law  of  inclosure,  and  thus  entirely  segregated  frsom  the  world,  are 
called  solemn  vows,  and  are  invariably  taken  for  fife.  To  constitate 
a  solemn  vow,  it  most  be  prescribed  and  accspted  as  such  by  the 
Holy  Sec. 

The  vows  taken  by  the  nembers  of  religions  congregatioiis,  which,. 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  bound  by  the  law  of  inolosare,  andl 
are  a  later  institution  in  the  Church,  aro  called  simple  vow&  Simple 
vows  are  either  for  lifb,  or  lor  a  certato  number  of  years,  or  for  ona 
year.  Thus,  the  Irish.  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
tjie  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  take  simple  vows  for  life;  whilat 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Fanl  take  simple  vow» 
for  one  year  only,,  annnally  renewable.  It  is  soarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  a  umple  vow  is  fully  as  binding  aa  a  solemn  vow,,  in. 
the  religious  life. 

Euhs  and  OimaiUutions  cf  (he  Presentation  Order, 
The  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order  drawn  up 
by  Doctor  Moylnn,  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  close  conformity  with  those 
of  the  Institute  of  Saint  Ursula,  and  corroborated  by  the  suffrages 
of  other  Irish  Bishops,  August  15,  1793,  were  confirmed  by  an 
Apostolic  brief,  Aprif  9,  1805. 
They  commence  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Sisters  admitted  into  this  Religious  Congregation,  besides  the  princi- 
pal and  general  end  of  all  ReKgioas  Orders,  such  as  particularly  attending  to 
the  perfecting  of  tJiemseives  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  must  also  hare  in  view; 
what  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  thi»  institute,  that  is,  a  most  serious  applica- 
tion to  the  insiruction  of  poor  fbmale  children  in  the  principles  of  Religion  and 
Christian  Piety.  In  undertaking  this  very  arduous,  but  meritorious  task;  the^ 
Bisters,  whom  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  call  to  tiiis  state  of  perfection,  shall 
encourage  tliemselves,  and  animate  t!)eir  fbrvor  and  seal,  by  the  example  of 
their  Divine  Master,  who  testified  on  all  oceasions  a  tender  love  ft>r  little  chil* 
dren,  expressed  tlie  greatest  pleasure  on  their  approaching  Him,  and  declareth 
tliat  Whosoever  receiveth  these  little  ones  in  His  name  receiveth  Himself.  Tliey 
riiali  also  consider,  that  in  caltivatlng  the  tender  mitida  of  yoang  children,  by 
Impressing  on  iliem  a  liorror  (or  vice  and  the  love  of  virtue,  and  by  instructing 
them  in  the  duties  of  religion,  they  are  associated  to  the  functions  of  those 
heavenly  spirits,  whom  (hiA  has  appointed  guardian  angeh^  to  watch  over  and* 
direct  tliem  in  the  ways  of  eternal  salvation. 

2.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Sisters,  to  teach  the  children  daily  the  Cate- 
chism, which  they  shall  explain  to  them  briefly  and  simply,  adapting  tjieir 
language  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children. 

3.  They  shall  teach  the  children  to  oflbr  themselves  up  to  God  from  the  firsT 
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use  of  reason,  and,  when  they  awake  in  the  morning,  to  raise  np  their  hearts  to 
fiim,  adore  his  Sovereign  M^iesty,  return  thanks  to  Him  for  all  his  favors,  and 
arm  themselves  with  the  m^  of  the  cross.  They  sliall  instruct  them  how  to 
«flfer  all  their  thoughts,  woi^s,  and  actions  to  God's  glory,  imploro  his  grace  to 
know  and  love  Him,  and  to  flilfiU  his  commandments,  how  they  are  to  examine 
their  consciences  every  niglit,  and  to  honor  and  respect  their  parents. 

4.  They  shall  teach  them  how  to  prepare  for  Confession,  and  to  confbss  their 
sins  with  all  sincerity  and  contrition.  They  shall  be  ever  attentive  to  diapow 
•thom  for  the  sacrament  of  Continnation,  and  for  tlieir  first  Communion. 

6.  As  the  poor  are  the  main  object  and  particular  end  of  this  pious  institnta^ 
It  is  hereby  enacted  as  a  statute,  inviolably  to  be  observed,  that  the  Sisters  of 
this  religious  institute  shall  admit  none  into  their  schools  but  poor  children :  nor 
can  they  receive  money  or  any  other  temporal  emohiment  for  instruction,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  glorious  retribution  promised  to  those  who  inetruei 
'pumy  to  justice, 

6.  Should,  however,  this  institute  be  established  in  Tillages,  or  country  towns 
where  there  are  no  proper  so1kx>1s  for  the  education  of  girls,  then  it  may  be 
allowed,  with  the  express  leave  and  approbation  of  the  Bisliop  of  the  diocese, 
to  admit  the  children  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances  into  their  schools;  but 
the  emoluments  received  on  those  occa^ons  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  Sisters,  but  to  tlie  relief  of  the  poor  children.  If  the  poor  children  bo  so 
numerous  as  to  require  the  whole  attention  of  the  Sisters,  they  nre  not,  under 
any  pretext,  to  chai^  themselves  with  the  cere  of  others.  Pensioners  or 
lodgers,  whether  young  or  old,  shall  not,  on  any  account,  be  received  into  their 
Convents,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  Foundress,  or  a  very  principal  bene- 
&ctre8S. 

The  secotid  chapter  of  the  Snies  and  OotiMitutionB,  having  imme- 
diate reference  to  <  {he  schools/  is  of  mucli  interest     It  runs  thns  > — 

Of  the  Schools, 

1.  The  schools  for  the  poor  children  shall  be  within  the  indosuro,  and  shall 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  religious  capable  of  attending,  wiUiout  too 
nuch  overcharging  or  distressing  themMlves. 

2.  The  Sinters  appointed  by  the  Mother  Superior  to  attend  the  schools  shall 
with  all  zeal,  charity,  and  humility,  purity  of  intention  and  confidence  in  God, 
undertake  tlie  cliarge,  and  clieerfully  submit  to  eveiy  labor  and  fiitigue  annexed 
thereto,  mindful  of  their  vocation,  and  of  the  glorious  recompense  attached  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

3.  When  the  mistresses  enter  the  schools  they  shall  lift  up  their  hearts  to 
God,  and  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  tiien  salute  witli  all  reverence  iuteriorljr 
the  Gmirdian  Angels  of  the  children,  recommending  themselves  and  the  dear 
'little  ones  to  their  oare  and  protection.  They  shall  endeavor  to  inspire  the  chil- 
dren with  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christy  to  his  real  presenoe 
in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament,  to  the  immaculate  MoUier  of  God,  and  to  their 
Ouardian  Angela 

4.  The  scholars  in  each  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  of  ten  or  twelvt, 
according  to  their  total  number;  and  over  every  cla.<<s  the  mistres^s  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  regular  scholars  as  a  superintendent,  to 
watch  over  the  others,  to  keep  them  in  order,  make  them  givo  an  account  of 
their  lessons  and  cateoliism,  inform  her  of  the  absentees,  and  acquaint  her  of  any 
impropriety  they  may  be  guilty  ofj  eitlier  in  or  out  of  sc1k)o1. 

6.  In  every  school  tliere  sliall  be  a  book,  in  which  the  mistress  shall  register 
the  names  and  ages  of  tlie  children  at  their  entrance,  tiie  names  of  their  parentis 
their  occupations  in  life,  and  places  of  abode,  and  the  year,  montli,  and  di^  in 
which  the  children  were  received  into  the  school. 

€.  The  children  shall  be  tauglit  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and  spinning. 
Vhe  hours  of  the  school  sliall  be,  in  the  morning,  from  nine  untill  twelvo  and  a 
4iaarter;  and  in  the  evening  from  one  tiU  half  past  tliree  o'clock. 

7.  At  a  quarter  before  twelve,  silence  shall  be  observed  in  the  schools,  to  ac- 
costom  the /ohildren  lo  recoUect  themselTes  in  the  ^ptMenee  of  God;  and  to 
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afford  the  Sisters  an  opportunity  of  making  tlieir  particnlar  examen.    Then  the 
Angelua  Domini,  with  the  acta  of  contrition,  faith,  hope,  and  cliarity,  shall  be  said* 

8.  Half  an  hour  before  tlie  school  breaks  up  in  the  evening,  a  spiritual  lecture 
shall  be  delirered  to  the  children  out  of  some  instructive  book,  suited  to  their 
capacity;  or  a  meditation  not  too  sublime  for  their  understanding,  in  order  thus 
to  forward  and  direct  them  in  true  and  solid  piety.  For  this  purpose  such  books 
alone  shall  be  cliosen,  as  shall  be  deemed  propierand  approved  of  by  the  Ordin- 
ary.   Tlie  day*s  studies  to  conclude  by  prayer. 

9.  Tlie  schools  shall  be  kept  as  clean  and  as  airy  as  possible.  The  Mother 
Superior,  or  her  assistant,  shall  visit  them  at  least  once  a  week. 

10.  This  section  simply  specifies  the  times  of  vacation. 

1 1.  On  the  days  of  vacation,  and  whenever  the  Sisters  are  disengaged  fW>m 
the  schools,  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  instruct  such  poor  ignorant  women 
as  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  parochial  cleiigy,  in  their  prayers  and 
the  principal  mysteries  of  religion,  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and  of  hia 
Church,  in  the  acts  of  contrition,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  a  good  confession  and  a  worthy  communion. 

Besides  the  active  datics  of  charity  here  referred  to,  the  rules 
and  constitntions  treat,  at  length,  of  the  paramoant  obligation,  in- 
cumbent on  the  Sisters,  of  laboring,  assiduouslj  and  incessantly,  in 
the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls.  There  are  several  chapters 
bearing  on  this  important  subject ;  such  as  those  on  the  office  and 
mental  prayer,  on  the  religious  vows,  on  spiritual  retreats  and  the 
annual  renewal  of  vows,  on  the  employment  of  time,  on  humility, 
on  union  and  charity,  and  on  the  perfection  of  their  ordinary 
actions.  Of  these  it  will  suffice  here  to  quote  the  two  last,  in 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  others  are  comprised,  and  which  appro- 
priately illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  religious  life — that  spirit  which 
animates  all  orders  and  congregations  of  women  in  these  countries. 

The  PerfeUion  of  the  Ordinary  Adions. 

1.  The  perfection  of  the  Religious  Soul  depends  not  so  much  on  doing  extra* 
ordinary  actions,  as  on  doing  extraordinurily  well  the  ordinary  actions  and  ex- 
ercises of  every  day.  In  this  particularly  consists  the  difference  between  the 
perfect  and  imperfect  in  every  religious  community.  Their  daily  duties  and  ex- 
ercises are  common,  and  the  same  for  all — ^the  manner  of  performing  them  dis- 
tinguii*hes  the  one  from  the  other. 

2.  The  Sisters  of  this  religrious  congregation  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  acquit 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  functions  of  their  institute  with  all  possi- 
ble care  and  attention,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  Tne  good  yo« 
ov^ht  to  do,  do  it  we!l;  viz.,  their  daily  prayers,  their  examen  of  conscience,  their 
assisting  at  mass,  their  office,*  spiritual  lectures,  school  duties,  meals,  recrea- 
tions, and  their  reppective  employments.  By  performing  all  and  every  one  of 
these  duties  weU,  they  shall  perfect  themselves,  and  their  day  shall  be  fuU  of 
merit  and  good  works. 

3.  But  in  order  to  perform  the5>e  ordinary  exercises  weU,  witli  a  view  to  their 
own  perfection,  they  must,  in  doing  them,  have  the  purett  inJtentUm  of  plensing 
Gud.  God,  and  God  alone,  must  be  the  principal  motive  of  all  their  actions 
It  is  this  f,ure  inUsntUm  of  pleasing  God.  that  characterizes  the  good  work,  and 
renders  it  valuable  and  meritorious.  Without  this,  the  most  laborious  functions 
of  the  institute,  the  greatest  austerities,  the  most  heroic  actions  and  aacrifioea 
are  of  little  value,  and  are  divested  of  that  merit  which  flows  from  a  pure  and 
upright  intention;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  accompanied  by  it, 
actions,  which  are  the  most  trivial  and  indifferent  in  themselves  become  virta- 

*  Offloe.    Cert^ia  pcayen  and  pMlmt  ncitod  by  all  nwH,  tvwy  day. 
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ous,  valuable,  and  roeritoriooa  of  eternal  Iife<    Nothing  ia  loet— ^very  work  and 
action  fructitiea — the  religioua  aoul  enriches  hernelf  every  moment,  and  lays  up  * 
treasures  of  g^lory  for  an  endless  eternity. 

4.  The  Sisters  sliould  consider  this  purity  of  intention  in  all  their  works,  not 
merely  as  a  simple  pnietice  of  piety,  but  as  an  essential  duty  of  religion.  They 
shall  therefore  most  studiously  watch  over  themselves,  and  guard  against  the 
insinnations  of  wbtU  a^4ovt,  lest  they  lose  tlie  merit  of  their  hibcrs  and  good 
worlcs,  by  self-complacency  or  vain  glory,  or  by  having  some  other  motive  or 
end  in  view  in  their  actions  than  to  please  the  Almighty  God.  Tliey  are  never 
to  act  from  mere  inclination,  whim,  or  caprice,  much  less  from  paraion ;  but  (heir 
every  action  should  be  performed  with  regularity  and  exactness  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, and,  with  the  utmost  fervor,  be  referred  by  them  solely  to  the  Divine 
honor  and  glory,  in  union  with  the  meet  lu>ly  actions  and  infinite  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  Tiiey  shall  therefore  not  only  make  a  general  oflering,  in  the  morning, 
to  God  of  the  works  and  actions  of  the  day,  but  also,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  action  in  particular,  purify  their  motive,  by  offering  it  up  to  God,  having 
always  in  mind  and  engraved  on  their  hearts,  this  important  advice  of  the 
Apostle, —  Wheiher  yen  eat^  or  whether  you  drink^  or  uhakver  eke  you  dOj  do  aU 
for  ike  glory  of  Ood,  and  in  (he  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jetua  GftriaL 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  Sisters  may  preserve  this  purity  of  intention,  and 
perform  toeU  all  their  actions,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are : — 1.  To  per- 
form all  their  actions  in  the  presence  of  God,  considering  that  God  pees  them, 
and  that  on  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  these  works  He  will  pronounce 
sentence  on  them.  2.  To  do  every  work  in  particular,  as  if  it  were  the  only 
work  they  had  to  do.  By  this  they  will  avoid  all  hurry  and  precipitation  in 
their  actions.  3.  To  do  tlie  duties  and  works  of  every  day,  as  if  that  day  were 
to  be  the  last  of  their  mortal  life ;  ever  mindful  of  this  advice  of  their  Heavenly 
Spouse,  Watch — be  always  prepared — you  know  not  the  day  nor  the  howr^  in 
which  you  may  be  eaUbd  upon. 

On  Union  and  Charity. 

1.  ZoTfe  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. — ^This  was  the  special  command  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  Apostles ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  divine  precept^ 
inseparably  united  as  it  is  with  the  grand  precept  of  the  love  of  God,  consists, 
according  to  the  Apostle,  i)ie  plenitude  of  the  Law.  This  mutnnl  love  our 
blessed  Saviour  desires  may  be  so  perfect  as  to  resemble,  in  some  manner,  the 
love  and  union  which  subsists  between  himnelf  and  his  Heavenly  Father.  This 
He  inculcated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  at  tlie  last  conference  of  his  mortal  life 
with  his  beloved  disciples.  This  was  liis  last  dying  injunction,  which,  as  n  most 
valuable  legacy.  He  bequeatlied  to  all  his  followers;  and  by  tliis  they  were  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  really  his  disciples.  • 

2.  This  mutual  union  and  love  Flionld,  therefore,  eminently  characterize  re- 
ligious souls.  This  should  distinguish  them  above  all  others,  as  faitliAil  (tpouses 
and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  The  Sisters  of  this  pious  institute,  founded  and 
grounded  on  charity,  should  therefore  make  that  favorite  virtue  of  their  Divine 
Master  their  own  most  favorite  virtue.  This  they  sliould  study  to  maintain, 
and  cherish  so  perfectly  among  themselves  as  to  live  together  as  if  they  had  but 
one  heart  and  one  60ul  in  God*  This  love  for  one  anotJier  should  bo  such  as  to 
emuhitc  the  love  and  union  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

3.  They  shall,  therefore,  in  converpation,  manners,  and  conduct,  most  cau- 
tiously avoid  whatever  may  in  the  least  disturb  their  union,  or  lessen  in  the 
smallest  degree  their  mutual  love  and  charity. 

4.  They  shall  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  help  and  assist  one  another,  bear- 
ing with  patience  and  charity  each  other's  defects,  weaknesses,  and  imperfections. 
They  shall  never  enter  into  disputes  or  altercations;  but,  sliould  they  hai^pen  to 
differ  in  opinion  on  any  subject,  they  sliall  propose  their  reasons  with  coolness, 
moderation,  and  charity. 

Tho  above  extracts  from  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the 
Presentation  Order  apply  equally  to  all  orders  and  congregations. 
In  reading  them,  even  the  most  unreflecting  must  be  convinced  that 
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the  great  essential  of  a  reiigiotis  Hfe — the  saiK^ifying  of  one's  own 
soul,  the  constant  aiming  at  perfection — is  a  powerful  aid  toward 
fulfilling  and  carrying  out,  perseveringly  to  the  end,  those  active 
duties  of  charity  to  their  neighbors  which  the  Sisters  have  under- 
taken. What  paid  servants,  what  volunteers,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  zealous,  whose  attention  is  divided  between  such  duties  and 
worldly  affairs,  can  dischai^  the  holy  offices  of  Christian  charity 
i&  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ever  discharged  by  those  who 
devote  their  whole  lives,  their  every  thought,  and  every  aspiration, 
to  the  performance  of  those  o£Sces,  from  the  sole  motive  of  the 
love  of  God  f 

The  Presentation  is  essentially  and  exclusively  an  order  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Although  this  is  not  the  main  function  of 
Iseveral  other  orders  and  congregations  of  religious  women,  they  near- 
ly all  have  poor  schools,  and  follow  the  same  system,  or  one  like  it. 

The  Convents  arc  those  of  the  city  of  Cork,  South,  opened  in 
1777,  in  which  is  also  an  Asylum  for  Aged  Women;  the  city  of 
Cork,  North ;  Bandon ;  Doneraile ;  Youghal ;  Middleton ;  Fermoy ; 
Mitchelstown ;  Limerick;  Kilfatmey;  Tralee;  Dingle;  Milltown; 
Cahirciveen ;  Millstreet ;  Listowel ;  Castleisland ;  Thurles,  attached 
to  which  is  also  a  certified  Industrial  School ;  Cashel,  with  an  or- 
phanage, and  a  certified  Industrial  School ;  Fethard ;  Ballingarry, 
in  the  center  of  the  colliery  district;  Waterford ;  Dungarven ;  Clon* 
mel;  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Lismoro;  George's  Hill,  Dublin;  Roundtown, 
near  Dublin;  Maynooth;  Clondalkin;  Lucan;  Kilkenny;  Castle- 
comer;  Mountcoin;  Carlow;  Mayborough;  Eildarc;  Bagcnals- 
town;Clane;  Stradbally;  Portarlington ;  Moontmellick ;  Wexford^ 
Enniscorthy ;  Drogheda ;  Rahan;  MuUingar;  Granard ;  Tuam ;  Gal- 
way  ;  and  Oranraore ;  being  fifty  convents  in  Ireland. 

There  is  one  convent  in  England,  that  of  Livesay  street,  Man- 
chester, opened  in  1835.  It  has  a  female  orphanage,  and  poor 
schools,  attended  by  475  day  and  500  Sunday  Scholars.  The  Pres- 
entatiou  Nuns  of  Manchester  are  moet  favorably  spoken  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  as  teachers,  and  also  as  trainers  of 
schoolmistresses ;  and,  furthermore,  that  their  Infant  Schools  are  aa- 
signed  a  place  in  Hhe  first  rank,  nnder  very  successful  mistresses.' 

All  the  communities  follow  the  same  rule,  and  are  animated  by 
the  same  spirit ;  but  there  is  no  generalate,  each  community  govern- 
ing itself,  and  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in  which  it  is  situated.  Some  of  the  convents  in  Ireland  accept 
the  aid  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  for  their  schools; 
others  do  not. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CRCN^ 

The  CoQgregatioii  of  the  Daugbten  •£  ttlie  Gross,  was- founded  4t 
Li^ge,  in  Bclgiam,  in  1833.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See 
in  1846,  and  its  constitutions  were  ooofirmed  in  1851.  It  is  com- 
.posed  of  choir  Sisters  and  lay  Sisters  ;*  and  is  governed  by  a  Sape- 
.Tioress-General,  who  resides  at  the  mother  hoose  at  Li^ge.  Tbe 
novitiate  is  for  two  years.  The  end  of  the  institute  is  *  the  glorjr 
of  God  and  the  sanctiQcation  of  the  Sisters,  by  means  of  externjil 
works  of  charity,  performed  in  an  interior  spirit.*  ^o  work  of 
..l^eneyy  of  whatever  kind,  is  considered  foreign  to  this. 

I. — TBB  HOTHBU  HOUSS,  LTEOB,   1833. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mother  house  naturallj  consists  in  jte 
heipg  the  center  of  the  congregation,  and  t^e  establisliment  where  the  young 
Sisters  are  formed  to  the  spirit  of  the  institute,  and  trained  to  the  works  pf 
charity  in  which,  later  on,  they  will  be  employed.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  attaining  this  end  has  been  found  to  be  the  instruction  of  children,  both  on 
account  of  the  self-devotion  which  this  occupation  demands,  and  because  of  the 
habits  of  order,  firmness,  and  exactness,  whidi  the  discipline  of  Uie  schools 
tends  to  produce. 

The  mother  Iiouse  possesses  several  important  educational  establishments. 
These  are,  the  poor  schools,  founded  in  1833,  and  attended  by  about  300  chU- 
dren ;  a  day  school  for  the  upper  and  middle  dasses,  numbering  Grom  130  to 
140  pupils;  and  another  for  a  less  wealthy  class,  of  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Sisters,  also  superintend  a  work-room,  where  young  girls,  besides  being 
taught  work,  receive  lessons  in  resding;  writing,  and  arithmetia 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  religious  instruction  is  given,  after  acho^ 
l^wrs,  to  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  t^e  scboQls. 
,  There  is  also  a  Sunday  school  .for  yoking  girls. 

The  sick  poor  are  daily  visited  at  tlieir  own  honies,  at  the  request  of  the  parish 
priest,  or  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  PqmiL 

X  boarding  pchool  fpr  young  Isdies  was  opened  in  4864  at  the  mother  bouiie. 

Theie  are  now  fifty  boarders,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  about  the  sge 

pf  fifteen.    The  building  and.gcounds  nf  this  establishment  are  extensive  and 

.beaaM/nl-    ^lo  boarders  iij^ve  no  communication  whatever  with  the  day  scM- 

ars,  the  classes  for  both  being  qj^ite.  distinct 

IT.— PRISON  OF  B0LIT4BT  CONnVBUnNT,.  UXOI,   1841. 

^e  dicsction  of  the  female  pciaoneri^  Intrusted  to  the  Sisters,  who  reside  in 
the  prison,  has  proved  a  frequent  source  of  cofiverskins.  The  aids  of  religien, 
by  which  these  unhappy  women  are  surrounded,  lead  them  quickly  to  peraeive 
where  they  ought  to  seek  fiir  peace  and  happloeBs.  Every  day  tliey  receive  le- 
Ugious  instiuc(k>n ;  they  are  helped  to  .make  a  good  oonfession ;  they  approaoh 

*  Cboir  SUton,  to  called  became  thej  reoite  the  Dirine  office  in  the  choir,  ere  thoee  who  per- 
fonn  the  general  fanettom  of  the  order,  eoeh  u  the  edaeetlon  of  flrli,  rich  and  poor,  ministeriof 
to  the  hoepitah,  Tnitinf  the  siei,  Im.'  Lay.  liiiHii  aie  takeo  fhwi  a  lower  tiaa,  and  are  engafed 
.in.liit  mmialdfrtita.of  eoBvimti. 
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the  sacraments ;  and,  when  their  time  of  detention  has  expired,  those  who  de- 
sire to  lead  a  new  life,  and  who,  being  still  young,  might  be  exposed  to  danger- 
ous occasions,  find  an  asylum  ready  to  receiro  them  in  the  Refuge,  which  has 
been  opened  for  liberated  prisoners^ 

nL^BOusB  or  bbfitoi^  ubok,  1842. 

The  object  of  this  establisliment  is  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  youn^ 
girts  who  have  gone  astray.  Women  who  have  fallen,  and  liberated  prisonen^ 
are  received  here,  when  they  show  sentiments  of  sincere  repentance^ 

Prom  the  opening  of  the  Refuge,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1842,  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1868,  there  have  been  received  into  it  1,508  penitents,  of  whom  578 
have  returned  to  their  families,  ader  giving  proo&  of  amendment,  458  liavo 
been  placed  in  service,  113  have  been  sent  to  other  establishments^  37  are 
dead,  15  are  married,  185  have  left  at  their  own  request,  33  have  been  expelled 
lor  insubordination.  The  number  of  inmates  amounted  to  89  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1868. 

A  Society  of  Ladies  interests  itself  in  the  work  of  the  Refuge,  and  collects 
subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  establishment 

I  v. — ^PABISH  OF  8TB.   VXRONIQUS,   LIEOE,   1842. 

In  this  parish,  the  Sisters  conduct  an  educational  establishment  similar  to 
that  of  the  mother  house.  It  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town. 
The  schools  for  the  upper  classes  number  about  120  pupils,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance at  the  poor  schools  is  about  240. 

Here  also  is  a  work-room  for  young  women,  to  whom  an  hour's  instruction  is 
given  daily,  and  a  Patronage,  or  agency  for  procuring  employment,  frequented 
by  about  120  young  giris. 

T. — HOSPITAL  FOR  FALLSIT  WOUEK,   LTBOB,    1851. 

The  Sisters  in  this  establishment  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the 
most  degraded  members  of  society.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  had  scaroelj 
beard  of  God  before  their  unhappy  fall.  Once  in  the  hospital,  they  assist  daOj 
at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  a  room  opening  on  to  the  chapel,  and  ^e- 
oeive  religious  instruction.  Every  year,  a  large  number  of  these  poor  women, 
moved  by  the  holy  influences  of  the  place,  and  touched  by  the  untiring  charity 
of  the  Sisters,  who  are  there  only  to  labor  for  their  salvation,  after  cutting  ofT 
their  hair  as  an  outward  token  of  their  conversion,  repair  to  the  House  of 
ReAige  above  mentioned,  to  begin  in  it  a  new  life ;  others  return  to  their  &m- 
pies,  or  are  placed  in  suitable  situations.  There  are  few  works  of  charity  in 
which  tlie  conversions  are  so  numerous  or  so  remarkable. 

TL — PARISH  OF  ST.  UARTIir,   UROI,   1861. 

House  of  Preservation  for  Towng  OirU—Poor  School8.-^The  object  of  this  es- 
tablishment is  to  rescue  young  giris,  of  fh>m  13  to  17  years  of  age,  fK>m  the 
dangers  attendant  on  extreme  poverty,  or  fhom  any  perilous  position  in  whidi 
they  may  find  themselves  placed,  to  give  them  suitable  instruction,  especially  in 
:  their  religion,  to  teach  them  trades,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
generally  to  make  them  usefbl  members  of  society.  This  work  is  one  of  preser- 
vation, as  the  Refbge  is  one  of  refonnation. 

The  number  of  these  diildreD  is  generally  about  50. 

On  leaving  the  establishmenti  the  young  girls  are  placed  either  in  serrioe  or 
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in  bumness,  aooording  to  their  capacitiea^  by  the  ladies  who  are  associBted  to- 
gether for  tlie  aapport  of  this  good  work. 

The  girla'  poor  schools  of  this  parish,  ooadocted  bjr  the  Sisters^  are  attended 
by  over  200  children. 

yn.— PABI8H  or  ffrx.  foi,  ubgx,  1866. 

MddU  dan  and  Poor  Schools. — For  more  than  twenty-fire  years,  three  Sis- 
ters went  daily  fhom  the  mother  house  to  the  parish  of  Sainte  Foi,  a  mile  dietanti 
to  teach  the  schools  there.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  pupilsi  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  community  on  the  spot  in  1866. 

The  average  number  attending  these  schools  is  300. 

Yin.— CHSinX,  PBOTINCB  OF  UEOX,   1842. 

Tlie  works  here  are : — Instruction  of  Children ;  Visiting  the  Sick  Poor  *  and 
•  Boarding  SchooL 
The  schools  are  attended  by  about  300  papQs. 

n. — BEICKHBTir,   PBOYINCB  OF  LIHBUBO,   1843. 

Worh'houae  and  GovemmefU  Schools, — The  work-house  of  Reickheim  contains 
from  four  to  five  hundred  individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  women's  quarten^ 
which  are  quite  separated  from  those  of  the  men,  hare  been  intrusted  to  the 
eare  of  the  Sisters^  who  give  the  women  religious  instruction,  and  direct  the 
sewing  and  spinning  departments,  ss  well  as  Uie  whole  domestic  economy  of 
the  house.  The  Sisters  have^  besides  this,  the  charge  of  the  men'a  and  women^s 
hospital,  and  of  the  quarters  set  apart  for  the  infirm. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  work-house  contains  within  it  ereiy  kind  of  human 
suflTering.  The  Sisters  find  there  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  seal  and 
diarity,  having  to  alleviate  both  the  spiritual  and  corporal  miseries  of  .the  in- 
mates. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  they  experience  in  this  mission  arises  fW>m 
witnessing  the  pious  and  edifying  deatlis  of  the  poor  inmates,  who  die^  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  best  dispositions. 

Two  Sisters  teach  the  Government  schools  of  the  placa  The  number  of 
pupils  is  about  140. 

X. — SIAVBLOT,  PBOTIKOS  OF  LIIOB,   1844. 

Boms  for  the  Aged  and  Inftrmn^Orphanajge — Upper  Class  Schoola — Poor 
Schools. — Tills  fine  establishment  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey. 

From  40  to  60  aged  poor  of  both  sexes  are  received  into  the  Home^  and 
about  the  same  number  of  orpluins. 

The  schools  are  attended  by  about  160  pupils. 

XL — SPA,   PROmVCB  OF  UFOB,   1847. 

Home  for  the  Aged^  Infirm^  and  Sick — Oovemmeni  Schools — NigJU  SchooL — 
The  Home  is  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes.  Some  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  sick 
poor  of  the  town,  and  for  strangers  who  visit  Spa  during  the  season. 

The  Government  schools  are  also  confided  to  the  Sisters,  and  are  attended  by 
3T0  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  night  school,  which  numbera  (hmi  60  to  80  young  girls. 

Two  Congregations,  one  for  ladies  and  the  other  for  young  ladies,  are  held 
weekly  in  the  school-house. 
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TO. — PgPiNSTBK,-  PBOmrOB  Or  LtBCHB,  i85t. 

Day  Schoots—Jnfimt  Schoob^Kighi  Schobl  for  f\ictory  Cftrls.-^ThQ  (ottd 
iramber  of  jrapfls  ia  about  250. 

XnLr— ST.  TBQlfDi  ^POTINQ^  OF  J^MBURQi  1859. 

,Tbe  BistefBi  who  were  iQTi(e4  here  by,  the  Bisliop  of  Li^ge,  oocaiff  a^huildinf 
adjoiDing  the  Little  Seo^ioary.  Th^jr  saperintend  the  domei^tic  ecooom}'  of  tbfB 
establishment,  and  attend  the  semiDansts  when  ill ;  tlie  infirougy  fonmng  piyt 
of  the  premises  occupied  hj  the  Sisters. 

xnr.— «PA,  novmnBOF:  umx,  i8<S. 

Boarding  &Aool-^At^hereqpe6tof  ^  inbabitaiitaof  this  town,  the  Dangh- 
.  ters  of  the  Cross  opened  a  boarding  school  in  18^2.    The  estfiblishment  is  a.flii0 
one  and  beaatifullj  situated. 

ZY.— UOKS;   YILLAAfe  m  tH«  mOVnrOB'  OT'  UBQl,   1862. 

The  Sisters  have  schools  ii«%uettted  ^  q^qve  than  100  pupils,  A  night 
school  is  also  nupierouslj  fittend,ed. 

zyi.— WAB^KR,  ppfnuffmov  -uMom,  19$^ 

Xm.-'— ABPSE^  KXAR  ItXCS,  LOWKE  ttUIHK,   1^51. 

'     '^ll0rm€mJ^!wdicile---AM^  this  magnificent  ^ 

tablishment,  where  the  yoang  Oerman  Bisters  are  formed,  there  is  annexed  a 

•  lioardiDg  echool  fbr  young  ladies. 

'A  school  for  poor  chHdren  has  been  estsbUshed there,  at  the  expense  of  tfie 

''Bitrters.  At-Obristoas  time  there  is  a  general  distribution  of  clothes  to  theie 
poor  children,  made  bj  the  young  ladies  of  tlie  boarding  school. 

'  XYIII. — ^BES,  1851. 

BospUal—ViiiHng  (he  Sick^Upper  Class  Sehoolr—Poor  School— Infant  SckopL 

-r-Rees,  a  small  town,  a  siiort  distance  from  Aspel,  possesses  an  hospital  for  the 

sick  of  both  sexes,  under  the  care  of  the  Staters.    The  sick  are  also  visited  and 

nursed  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Sisters  have  besides  an  upper  class  school  fbr  young  ladies,  containing 

•t#jboat  |0  popils^  a  Government  school,  of  1^0  childeen,  and  two  in&nt  schoola. 

XIX. — ^DDBSBLTKMCF,  1852. 

■  iifoapttel-^Mcrvtn^  I^Skk  at  Homs^VisiHng  &is  Poor.— The  house  at  Dus- 
seldorf  is  an  old  Carmelite  convent,  beautiful  and  spacious.  Tliere  is  a  pubfio 
church  attached  to  it.  The  Sisters  have  t!harge  of  a  large  Hospital  Some  of 
them  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and  so^ne  are  emplogred  in  visiting  the  poor. 

XX. — WBBEht  1853. 
Vjpper  Class  ScJwolsT^Goiuinimmt^  and  Infant  Sshook, — T1)e  Sisters  haTe:-r^ 
1st. — Classes  for  higher  ipstraclion,  numbering  •fh>m  70  to  80  young  ladies. 
•2nd.-*-The.  middle  schoola  and*  iodant  scImwIb,  containing  180  children. 
3rd. — A  Government  school,  frequented  by  230  pupils. 

•X<I.'<**<MMmOH,  1854. 
i    .  CJHKT^  iBa*r,  Stbtpls-^-'Oa^trmneni .  andf  Injamit  Asfteoiv^i^pAtfwi^e.-'-neM 
schools  are  precisely  similar  to  those  at  WeseL 


In  1861,  a  fine  Orphanage,  until  then  under  the  chai^  of  laj  persona,  was 
oonflded  to  the  Sistera. 

'  Slboe  Janoaty,  1863,  the  Gfovernmitet  sdbtoola  have  heea  placed  under  tl^ 
dfteolioo  of  the'  SEstefBi 

These  different  schools  are  attended  by  about  600  pupils^  of  Whom  mord  than  ' 
8^-fbllow  the  upper  daasea  or  higher  branchea  Of  instnicflon. 

ZZn.— UALMEDT,    1854. 

Boarding  School — Upper  CUm  SchMlt — Orphanage'^  Gooemmmt  SckooJB* 
JjtfofU  Day  AsyUiifi, — Malmedy,  the  principal-  town  of  the  aiaaU  Walloon  part ' 
of  the  Rhine  Provinoe,  required  a  religious  oommuBitgr,  coDtalning  membem  ^ 
who  could  speak  botli  Oerman  and  French. 

The  Sisters  liave  charge  of  all  the  educational  establishments  iot  girls  and 
iii&nts  in  the  town.  These  schools,  under  different  heads,  «re  attended  bj 
about  400  pupils. 

Besides  the  poor  school,  there  is  a  daj  asylum,  where  little  children  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  Sisters,  from  half  past  seven  iU  the  morning  until  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    Sfaioe  1864,  an  Orphanage  haa  been  intrusted  to  theoL 

ZZin. — ZANTEN,  1855. 

Upper  Claae  School — Govertunmt  and  Jafanl  Schooi^^EoopikJi^NwrHygof} 
i0ie  Poor  at  Home, — ^The  Sisters  have  clua^  of  the  Govemraent  ajad  in&nlh) 
schools  of  the  whole  town — number  of  pupils  400. 

They  also  conduct  the  upper  class  school,  since  1862.  They  have  charge  «f 
t&e  Hospital,  and  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and  visit  the  poor. 

XXIV.— BATH^  KBAR  DOSMBEDOB^,  1857. 

i  B&«erdin§  Sdutef^TMning-  Si^iool^O&vemment  jSbAoob.— The  Oerniatt  aiid' 
Wench  boardhig  school  oontaina  from  60  to  70  boarders.  Attached  to  it  is  the '' 
tvalning^  school  for  sehoolmt8tre8ae& 

The  Sisters  teach  the  Government  aHioola,  fheqUentedliy  about  170  acholarfti 
They  have  also  a  Sunday  school,  and  auperintettd  a  work'*room  for  the  jouh^ 
girla  of  the  village. 

XXV.— WBBDBIV,  1857. 

BofspiiaJlr— Upper  School  ahd  Po&r  School^  Wofh-Room  for  Toung  Giri&^ 
VMtaitionof  the  Poor. — ^The  upper  claas  school  numbers  30  pupils;  and  the 
peof  aohool  from  70  to  80. 

A  large  Hospital  has  been  intrusted  to^  the  Sisters. 

The  Sisters  have  a  wook^rooin  Ibr  young  girla    They  visit  the  peter. 

ZZVT. — PEMPKLFOBT,  8t71l01IB9  OF  DV88ELDOBF,    1859. 

This  house  was  begun  with  a  poor  school,  which  numbers  more  than  60  chfi- 
dien.  The  Sisters  visit  the  siek  and  poor  of  the  locality.  They  have  a  House 
of  Befuge  eatabUafaed  in  1863^  after  the  model  of  the  Reflige  at  Li4ge. 

XXVII. — WKSEL,  1863. 

OiTi^aiia^e.— Thia  is  the  aeoond  house  of  the  Sistera  in  the  town  of  WeaeL 
It  is  in  a  different  pariah  from  the  other  bousa 
It  is  a  fine  eatablialimeMt,  wliera  orpliana  of  both  aaona  aie  reeaif  ed. 
A  work-room  for  young  girls  is  aMiexed» 
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zznn.  AKD  XX1Z. — duisbubo  and  felomarkt,  1866. 

Chyemment  Schoois—PrivaU  SchooU— Work-Boom. — ^In  1866,  tlie  Daogfaten 
of  the  Cross  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Oovennnent  schools  established 
in  the  town.    They  opened  at  tlie  same  time  private  schools. 

In  1867,  a  seoond  establishment  of  the  same  kind  was  opened  in  another 
part  of  the  town.    No  less  than  942  children  attended  the  schools  in  1868. 

XXX — MALMEDT,    1866. 

ffomejor  the  If^vrm — BoBpUaHfor  the  Sick — Visiting  the  Poor. — ^This  second 
house  has  been  established  at  Malmedj,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  tlie  above  mentioned  works. 

ZXXI. — DUS6ELD0RF,  1868. 

Doy  Schools. — ^In  January,  1868,  the  Sisters  opened  a  second  establishment 
in  this  town,  exclusively  destined  for  the  education  of  children.  A. large  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging  to  the  higher  class  attend  these  schools. 

EA8T  INDIES 
ZZxn.— KUBRACHVB,  SCIKDB,   1862. 

Boatding  School — Day  Schools — WorhRoom. — This  foreign  mission  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  Bishop  Steins,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay.  The 
Bisters  conduct  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  day  schools  for  the  upper 
olswow,  and  a  woric*room  for  poor  girls. 

XXXIII. — ^BANDOBA,  NEAR  BOMBAY,   1864. 

Asyhan  for  Aged  Poor — Orphanage— Schooi — On  the  ai¥ival  of  the  Sisters 
at  Bombay,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  in  Jauuary,  1864,  they  began  by  re- 
ceiving into  a  temporary  asylum  the  aged  poor,  and  the  children  who  were  con- 
fided to  them.  Some  months  later,  they  were  established  at  Bandora,  where  « 
suitable  building  waa  erected  for  them,  in  which  they  take  care  of  aged  womeOi 
orphan  children  of  both  sexes,  and  little  ones  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
The  Orphanage  contains  110  children.  They  have,  besides^  a  school  attended 
by  English  children  and  natives. 

XXXIV. — ^BKLOAUM,   1867. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies — Day  School 

XZXT. — CALCUTTA,   1868. 

Asyhtm  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Women — Home  for  Children, — Immediately  on 
being  transferred  fh>m  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  Arclibishop  Steins  applied  to  tha 
Superiors  at  Li6ge  for  Sisters  to  take  charge  of  two  new  foundations  in  his 
vicariate :  viz.,  one  at  Calcutta  and  one  at  Balasore,  which  they  did  in  18681 

XXXYL — SNOLAND. 

Boarding  Schoolr-Day  School— Poor  School—  Visiting  the  iSrtcik.^Beaides  their 
private' sciiools,  in  which  superior  instruction  is  given  by  competent  mistresses 
both  EnglJBh  and  foreign,  the  Sisters  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  girls'  poor 
school,  at  Cheltenliam,  which  is  under  Government  inspection. 

Day  Boarding  School — Day  School — Orphanage. — At  Saint  WilfVed's  convent, 
Bond  street,  Chelsea,  the  Sisters  conduct  a  day  boarding  school  for  young  ladies, 
a  day  school  for  children  of  the  middle  clause?,  and  an  Orphanage,  now  contaui- 
ing  seventy-eight  girls,  mostly  work-house  diildren.  There  is  accommodation 
in  the  Orphanage  for  a  much  greater  number. 


THOMAS  BEWICK  AND  ART  CULTURE 


BTRTHPLA.CB  AND  SUEBOVNDINGS. 


[Thomas  Bewick  was  bora  at  Cherry-burn  House,  near  Kltringham,  in  1763 
— ^the  eldest  son  or  a  native  who  was  a  fiirmer,  and  rented  also  a  colliery  on 
Mickley  Bank — a  man  of  worth  and  positive  character  which  was  impressed 
deeply  in  the  son^s  organization.  As  a  boy  he  conld  not  brook  the  restraints 
of  home  or  school,  of  parents  or  teachers;  and  of  the  rude  discipline  of  both 
he  received  a  large  sliare.  But  fW>m  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  close  observer 
of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  nature  and  life.  In 
winter  evenings  he  delighted  to  listen  to  traditional  tales  and  songs,  wliich  in 
those  days  abounded  in  Northumberland.  The  artistic  element  in  his  organiza- 
tion found  expression  in  rude  scratcliing  of  figures  with  a  pin,  on  the  book- 
board,  during  church  service,  and  at  other  times  and  places,  of  forced  silence 
and  quiet.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  Autobiography,  composed  after 
he  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  and  published  by  his  daughter  in  1B62.] 

Chbrkt-bubn  House,  the  place  of  my  nativitj,  and  wliich  for 
many  years  my  eyes  beheld  with  cherished  delight,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  a 
short  distance  from  the  river.  The  house,  stables,  &c.,  stand  on  the 
west  side  of  a  little  dean,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  burn.  The 
dean  was  embellished  with  a  number  of  cherry  and  pinm  trees, 
which  w^re  terminated  by  a  garden  on  the  north.  Near  the  house 
were  two  large  ash  trees,  growing  from  one  root;  and,  at  a  little 
distance,  stood  another  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  sonth  end  of  the 
premises  was  a  spring  well,  overhung  by  a  large  hawthorn  bush,  be- 
hind which  was  a  holly  hedge ;  and  further  away  was  a  little  boggy 
dean,  with  underwood  and  trees  of  different  kinds.  Near  the  ter- 
mination of  this  dean,  toward  the  river,  were  a  good  many  remark-' 
ably  tall  ash  trees,  and  one  of  oak,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  tallest' 
and  straightest  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  top  of  these  was  a  rookery, 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  which,  by  their  consultations  and  eawings, 
and  the  bustle  they  made  when  building  their  nests,  were  among 
the  first  of  the  feathered  race  to  proclaim  the  approaching  ppring. 
The  cornfields  and  pastures  to  the  ea.stward  were  surrounded  witli 
yery  large  oak  and  ash  trees.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the  country  be- 
tween Wylam  and  By  well  was  beantified  with  a  great  deal  of  wood, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  continued  forest ;  but  these  - 
are  long  since  stubbed  np. 

To  the  westward,  adjoining  the  house,  lay  the  common  or  fell. 
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which  extended  some  few  miles  in  length  and  was  of  rarions 
breadths.  It  was  mostly  fine  green-sward  or  pasturage,  broken  or 
divided,  indeed,  with  clumps  of  '  blossomed  whins,'  foxglove,  fern, 
and  some  janipers,  and  with  heather  in  profusion,  sufScient  to  scent 
the  whole  air.  Near  the  burns,  which  guttered  its  sides,  were  to 
be  seen  the  remains  c4  old  oaks,  hollowed  oat  by  time,  with  alders, 
willows,  and  birch,  which  were  often  to  be  met  with  in  ihe  same 
state ;  and  these  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  Uie  length  of  time  that 
these  domains  had  belonged  to  no  one.  On  this  common — the  poor 
man's  heritage  for  ages  past,  where  he  kept  a  few  sbeep^  or  a  Eylse 
c6w,  perhaps  a  flock  of  geese;  and  mostly  a  stock  of  bee-hives — it 
w^is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  lon^  beheld  the  beautiful  wild 
scenery  which  was  tdere  exhibited,  and  it  is  with  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  I  now  find  all  swept  away. 

My  Ommiry  Neighbor$  mid  Recreations. 
These  cottagers  (at  least  those  of  them  I  knew)  were  of  an  hon- 
est and  independent  character,  while  at  the  same  time  they  held  the 
neighboring  gentry  in  the  greatest  estimation  and  respect;  and  these 
again,  in  retmi),  did  not  overlook  them,  bat  were  interested  in 
l^owing  that  they  were  happy  and  well.  Most  of  these  poor  men, 
from  their  having  little  intercourse  with  the  world,  were  in  all  their 
actions  and  behavior  truly  original ;  and,  except  reading  the  Bible, 
local  histories,  and  old  ballads,  their  knowledge  was  generally^ 
limited.  And  yet  one  of  these — '  Will  Bewick' — from  being  much 
struck  with  my  performances,  which  he  called  pictures,  became  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  me,  and  was  the  first  person  from  whom  I  gath- 
ered a  sort  of  general  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  universe.  He  had,  the  year  through,  noticed  the  appearances 
ot  the  stars  and  the  planets,  and  would  discourse  '  largely '  on  the 
subject.  I  think  I  see  him  yet,  sitting  on  a  mound  or  seat,  by  the 
edge  of  his  garden,  regardless  of  the  cold,  and  intent  upon  viewing 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  pointing  to  them  with  his  large  hands,  and 
engerly  imparting  his  knowledge  to  me  with  a  strong  voice,  such  as 
one  now  seldom  hears.  I  well  remember  being  much  struck  with 
his  appearance — his  stem  looking  brows,  high  cheek-bones,  quick 
eye,  and  longish  visage ;  and  at  his  resolution  (upon  another  occa 
sion)  when  he  determined  upon  risking  his  own  life  to  save  that  of 
aaother  man.  The  latter,  in  the  employ  of  my  father,  while  at  it  oil: 
ail  a  pitman,  had  lost  his  way  in  the  coal  workings,  and  was  missing 
for  perhaps  a  day  or  two  (my  father  being  from  home),  when  our 
oM  neighbor,  just  described,  who  was  also  a  pitman  and  knew  tlie 
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woridngB^  equipped  hioMlf  with  eTerJr  thing  he  thought  nteeMAry 
for  8o  bazardoud  an  umlertdtiBg ;  and,  when  he  waa  about  to  go 
down  the  pit  sliaft,  I  fell  niQoh  distreaeed  at  seeing  my  mother 
trembling  in  great  agitation  of  mind  fot  bis  safety  and  thiit  of  hia 
loet  associate.  After  traversing  throngh  the  old  workings  of  the 
colliery  for  a  long  time— so  long,  indeed,  that  it  wna  feared  be  had 
also  lost  himself — ho  found  the  roan  alire,  wbea,  with  his  well  known 
thundering  voice,  he  calkd  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  ^  All's 
well  r  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  who  crowded  the  piVs  mouth. 

The  conversations  of  the  Nimroda  of  that  day,  in  wbieb  the  in* 
stfaicts  and  peculiar  proptortiee  of  the  various  wild  animals  were 
described  in  glowing  terms,  attracted  my  keenest  attention ;  and  to 
their  rude  and  lengthened  narratives  I  listened  with  extreme  delight» 
With  me  they  made  a  winter's  evening  fly  faat  away*  At  holiday 
times — and  at  other  times,  when  prevented  by  the  floods  of  the 
Tyne  from  gettmg  across  to  school — I  was  sare^  vrith  the  most 
atdent  glee,  to  make  one  of  the  number  in  the  hunting  parties 
which  frequently  took  place  at  that  time :  whether  it  m%ht  be  in 
the  chase  of  the  fox  or  the  hare,  or  in  tracing  the  foumart  in  the 
snow,  or  hunting  the  badger  at  midnight  The  pursuing,  baiting, 
or  killing  these  animals  never  at  that  time  struck  me  as  being  cmel. 
The  mind  had  not  as  yet  been  impressed  with  the  feelii^  of  hu- 
manity. This,  however,  came  ppoil  me  at  last ;  and  the  first  time  I 
felt  tbc  change  happened  by  my  having  (in  hunting)  eanght  the  hare 
in  nfty  arms  while  surrounded  by  the  dogs  and  tho  hunters,  when 
the  poor,  terrified  creature  screamed  out  so  piteou^ly— like  a  child 
-=-that  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  saved  its  life.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  prevented ;  for  a  farmer  well  known  to  me,  who 
stood  close  by,  pressed  upon  me,  and  desired  I  would  ^  give  her  to 
him ;'  and,  from  his  being  better  able  (as  I  thought)  to  save  its  life, 
I  complied  with  his  wish.  Thb  was  no '  sooner  done  than  he  pn>« 
posed  to  those  about  him  '  to  have  a  bit  more  sport  with  her,'  and 
this  was  to  be  done  by  first  breakiAg^  one  of  its  legs,  and  then  again 
setting  the  poor  animal  off  a  little  before  the  dogs.  I  wandered 
away  to  a  little  distance,  oppreseed  by  my  own  feelings,  and  could 
not  join  the  crew  again,  but  learned  with  pleasure' that  their  intended 
victim  had  made  its  escape. 

The  '  musical  din '  of  the  bounds  still  oontinned  to  have  its 
charms,  and  I  still  continued  to  follow  them ;  but  firom  that  day 
forward  I  have  ever  wished  that  thb  poor,  persecoted,  innocent 
creature  might  escape  with  its  life.    The'  worrying  of  foies,  the 
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baiting  of  fouiDarta,  otten,  l>adger8,  &e.,  did  not  awaken  in  me  sim- 
ilar feelings ;  for  in  the  fierce  confiicts  between  them  and  the  dogs, 
there  was  something  like  an  exchange  of  retaliation,  and  not  nnfre- 
qnently  the  aggressors  were  beaten ;  and  I  have  with  pleasure  seen 
lliat  wonderfullj  courageous  animal,  the  badger  (with  fair  play),  beat 
the  dogs  of  a  whole  neighborhood,  one  after  another,  completely  ofL 

In  the  vermin  hunting  excursions  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
the  whole  &ce  of  Nature  was  bound  in  frost  and  covered  with  deep 
snow,  in  traversing  through  bogs,  amidst  reeds,  and  rushes,  I  have 
often  felt  charmed  with  the  sight  of  birds, — flushed,  and  sometimes 
caught  by  the  terrier  dogs, — which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before ;  and  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  some  of  them  have  not 
escaped  being  noticed  as  British  birds. 

I  have  before  noticed  that  the  first  time  I  felt  compassion  for  a 
dumb  animal,  was  upon  my  having  canght  a  hare  in  my  arms.  The 
.  next  occurrence  of  the  kind  happened  with  a  bird.  I  had,  no  doubt, 
knocked  many  down  with  stones  before,  but  they  had  escaped 
.  being  taken.  This  time,  however,  the  little  victim  dropped  from  the 
tree,  and  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  alive,  and  looked  me  piteously  in 
the  face ;  and,  as  I  thought,  could  it  have  spoken,  it  would  have 
asked  me  why  I  had  taken  away  its  life.  I  felt  greatly  hurt  at  what 
I  had  done,  and  did  not  quit  it  all  the  afternoon.  I  turned  it  over 
and  over,  admiring  its  plumage,  its  feet,  its  bill,  and  every  part  of 
it.  It  was  a  bullfinch.  I  did  not  then  know  its  name,  but  I  was 
told  it  was  a  *  little  Matthew  Martin.'  This  was  the  last  bird  I 
killed ;  but  many,  indeed,  have  been  killed  since  on  my  account. 

As  soon  as  the  bushes  and  trees  began  to  put  forth  their  buds, 
and  make  the  (ace  of  Nature  look  gay — this  was  the  signal  for  the 
angler  to  prepare  his  fishing-tackle.  In  doing  this  I  was  not  behind- 
hand. Fishing  rods,  set  gads,  and  night  lines  were  all  soon  made 
fit  for  use,  and  with  them,  late  and  early,  I  had  a  busy  time  of  it 
during  the  summer  months,  until  the  frosts  of  autumn  forbade  me 
to  proceed.  The  uneasiness  which  my  late  evening  wadings  by*the 
waterside  gave  to  my  father  and  mother,  I  have  often  since  reflected 
upon  with  regret.  They  could  not  go  to  bed  with  the  hopes  of 
getting  to  sleep,  while  haunted  with  the  apprehension  of  my  being 
drowned ;  and  well  do  I  remember  to  this  day  my  father  s  well 
known  whistle,  which  called  me  home.  He  went  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  where  nothing  obstructed  the  sound,  and  whistled 
so  loud  through  his  finger  and  thumb,  that  in  the  still  hours  of 
evening  it  might  bo  heard  echoing  up  the  vale  of  the  Tyne  to  a  very 
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great  distance.  This  whistle  I  learned  to  imitate,  and  answered  it 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  posted  home. 

In  that  season  I  was  also  sometimes  better  employed  in  looking 
after  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  the  fell,  a  part  of  which  was  my  own. 
The  extremity  of  the  weather  had  taught  them  to  seek  a  place  of 
shelter  under  a  steep  but  low  '  brae,'  overhung  with  whins,  under 
which,  in  such  weather,  I  was  almost  certain  to  find  them  and  their 
associates  all  huddled  together.  To  this  place,  through  wreaths  of 
snow,  I  early  bent  my  way,  with  a  bundle  of  hay  on  my  back,  and 
my  pockets  sometimes  filled  with  oats,  which  I  distributed  amongst 
them.  Upon  these  occasions,  though  at  other  times  extremely  wild, 
they  were  quite  tame,  and  seemed  to  know  me. 

At  that  time  of  life,  every  season  had  its  charms ;  and  I  recollect 
well  of  listening  with  delight,  from  the  little  window  at  my  bed 
head,  to  the  murmuring  of  the  flooded  bum  which  passed  my 
father^s  house,  and  sometimes  roused  me  from  my  bed  to  see  what 
it  was  like.  After  this,  my  first  and  common  employment  was  to 
*mnck'  the  byer;  and  when  the  servant  girl  did  not  come  soon 
enough,  I  frequently  tried  my  hand  at  milking  the  cows ;  and  I  was 
always  particularly  keen  of  being  there  in  snow  storms.  When  this 
was  the  case,  within  the  byer  door,  I  snugly  watched  the  appear- 
ance of  various  birds  which  passed  the  little  dean  below,  and  which 
the  severity  of  the  weather  drove  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
shelter.  With  the  sight  of  my  intimate  acquaintances,  the  robins, 
wrens,  blackbirds,  sparrows,  a  solitary  crow,  and  some  others,  I  was 
not  much  attracted,  but  always  felt  an  extreme  pleasure  and  curios- 
ity in  seeing  the  more  rare  visitants, — such  as  the  woodcock,  the 
snipe,  and  other  waders,  with  the  red-wings,  fieldfares,  &c. 

Engraver*8  ApprenUceship  at  KeweaHle. 
The  first  of  October  (1767)  was  the  day  fixed  npon  for  the  bind- 
ing.  The  eventful  day  arrived  at  last,  and  a  most  grievous  one  it 
was  to  me.  I  liked  my  master  (Ralph  Beilby) ;  I  liked  the  bnu* 
tkess ;  but  to  part  from  the  country,  and  to  leave  all  its  beauties 
behind  me,  with  which  I  had  been  all  my  life  charmed  in  an  ex- 
treme degree, — and  in  a  way  I  can  not  describe, — I  can  only  say 
my  heart  was  like  to  break ;  and,  as  we  passed  away,  I  inwardly 
bade  farewell  to  the  whinny  wilds,  to  Mickloy  bank,  to  the  Stob- 
cross  hill,  to  the  water  banks,  the  woods,  and  to  particular  trees, 
and  even  to  the  large  hollow  old  elm,  which  liad  lain  perhaps  for 
centuries  past  on  the  hangh,  near  the  ford  we  were  about  to  pass, 
and  which  had  sheltered  the  salmon  fishers,  while  at  work  there, 


j  firom  many  a  bitter  blast. 
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For  some  tiihe  ftft^r*  I  eateted  tkfe  bdnd^ss,  I  whs  Moplojed  ui 
copyiDg  'CopeIand*8  Ornaments;*  and  this  waa  the  only  land  of 
drawing  npon  wiiiek  I  evor  had  a  ioaaon  given  ta  ne  firom  an  j  one. 
I  was  never  a  pdpii  to  aoj  drawii^  masier^  add  l»ad  Woi  even  a 
lesson  from  William  Beifby^  or  bis  brotber  Therails,  wbo,  along  witb 
tbeir  other  profession,  were  also  drawiog  masters.  In  the  latter 
years  of  my  apprenticesbtp,  my  master  kept  me  so  fuHy  employed 
tfiat  I  never  bad  any  opportunity  lor  snob  a  ptitpOM,  aC  wbicb  I  felt 
nlucb  grieved  and  disapfiointed.  The  first  jobs  I  waa  pot  to  do  waa 
Mocking  ont  the  wood  aboot  the  lines  on  the  diagrams  (which  my 
maifiter  Hnished)  for  the  '  Ladies'  Diary/  on  wbtcb  be  was  employed 
by  Charles  Htitton,  and  etching  sword  blades  for  Williaas  and  Nieh* 
olas  Oiey,  sword  mannfitctarers,  Ac,  at  Shotley  Bridge.  It  was  not 
I6ng  till  the  diagrams  were  wboUy  put  into  my  baads  to  finisli. 
After  these,  I  was  kept  closely  employed  opion  a  variety  of  otber' 
jobs ;  for  ench  was  the  industry*  of  my  master  tbat  be  roibsed  notb- 
iog,  coarse  or  fine.  Ho  mklertook  eveiy  tbing,  which  he  did  in  the 
best  way  he  could.  He  fitted  np  and  tempered  bis  own  tools,  and- 
adapted  them  to  eVery  purpose,  and  taught  me  to  do  the  same. 
This  readiness  brought  him  in  an  overflcVw  of  work,  and  tbe  work 
pbce  was  filled  with  the  coarsest  kind  of  stetfl  stamps,  pipe  melda, 
bottle  molds,  brass  cloek  fiiees,  door  plates,  coffin  plates,  book* 
binder's  letters  and  stamps,  steel,  stiver,  and  geld  seals,  monrniag 
rings,  &c  He  also  undertook  the  engraving  of  arms,  crests,  and 
Qtphers,  on  silver,  and  every  kind  of  job  for  the  silversmiths ;  also 
engraving  bills  of  exchange,  banknotes,  invoices,  acoount  heads,  and 
oards.  These  last  he  executed  as  well  as  did  most  of  the  engravera 
of  the  time ;  but  what  he  excelled  in  was  ornamental  silver  engravingii. 
In  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  be  was  one  of  the  best  in  tbe 
kingdom ;  and  I  tliink  upon  tbe  whole  be  ro^t  be  called  an  inge- 
nious, self-taught  artist.  The  higher  department  of  en^^ving,  such 
as  landscape  or  historical  plates,  I  dare  say  was  hardly  ever  tliongbt 
of  by  my  master ;  at  least  not  till  I  was  nearly  out  of  my  appren* 
ticeship,  when  he  took  it  into  his  bead  to  leave  me  in  cbai^  of  the* 
business  at  home,  and  to  go  to  LonKlon  for  the  purpose  of  taking- 
lessons  in  etching  and  engraving  lai|;e  copper  plates.  There  was^ 
however,  little  or  tfo  employment  in  this  way  in  Newcastle,  and  he* 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  clever  at  it,  so  he  kept  laboring  on 
with  such  work  as  before  named,  in  wbicb  I  aided,  him. 

While  we  were  g^ing  on  in  this  way,  we  were  occasionally  applied 
to  by  printera  to  execute  wood*«at8  for  them.    la  tbia  branch 
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master  wu  veiy  defective.  What  lie  iH  was  wretched.  He  did 
not  like  such  jobs;  on  which  aoeoont  they  were  given  to  me;  and 
the  opportaaitj  this  afforded  of  drawing  the  designs  on  the  wood 
was  highly  gratifying  to  rae«  It  happened  that  one  of  these — a  cfit 
of  the  *  €korge  and  Dragon '  for  a  bar  bill — attracted  so  much  no- 
tice, and  had  ao  many  pmises  bestowed  upon  it,  that  this  kind  of 
work  greatly  increased,  and  .orders  were  received  for  cats  for  chil- 
dren's books ;  chiefly  for  Thomas  Saint,  printer,  Newcastle,  and 

.  successor  of  John  Wfaite^  who  had  rendf  red  himself  famous  for  Ins 
numerous  publieations  of  hieteries  and  old  ballads.  With  the  sing- 
ing of  the  latter,  the  streets  of  Newcaatle  were  long  greatly  enliv- 
ened ;  and,  on  market  days,  visitoKB,  as  well  as  the  townspeople, 
were  often  highly  gratified  with  it.  What  a  cheerful,  lively  time 
this  appeared  to  me  and  many  others  I  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, changed  vrhen  public  matters  cast  a  surly  .gloom  over  the 
character  of  the  whole  country ;  and  these  pinging  days,  instead  of 
.being  rcgulatied  by  the  magistrates^  were>  in  their  wisdom,  tetany 

,put  an  end  to. 

My  time  now  be<;ame  .greatly  taken  lif  viiix  designing  and  .cijijt* 

,  ting  &  set  of  wood  bloqks  for  the  'Story-teller,' '  Gay's  Fables,'  ai^d 
'  Select  Fables,'  together  with  cuts  of  a  nmilar  kind,  for  pdatera. 

.  Some  of  the  Fable  cuts  were  thonght  ao  well  ef  by  my  master  that 
he,  in  my  name,aent  impressions  o(a  few  of  th^m  to  be  laid  befo^ 
the  Society  fur  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,<  &c^.  and  I  obtained  ^a 

.  premium.    Tins  I  received  shortly  alter  I  was  out  of  my  apprenti,c^- 

.  ship,  and  it. was  left  to  my  choice  w|iether  I  would  have  it  in  a  gf^d 

.  medal  or  money  (seven  guineas).  I  preferred  the  latter ;  and  I  nejer 
in  my  life  felt  greater  pleasure  than  in  presenting  it  to  my  mother* 

Voeationat  Cfterry-dcrn,  1*11  irS, 

This  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment,*  for  the  charms  of  the  cosntay 

were  highly  relnhed  by  me,  and  after  so  long  an  almost  absence 

from  it,  gave  even  that  reUsh  a  zest  which  I  have  not  words  to  de- 

acribe.     I  continued  to  exeeote  wood-cuts  aud  other  jobs,  but  often 

rambled  about  among  my  old  neighbora,  and  became  more  and 

.  more  attached  to  them,  as  well  aa  to  the  country.    lu  the  storms 

^  of  winter,  I  joined  the  Kimrods  as  of  c^.     In  spring  and  summer, 

.my  favorite  sport  of  angling  was  pretty  cloeoly  followed  up.    Aboat 

Christmas,  as  I  had  done  before  when  a  boy,  I  went  with  my  fiithar 

'  to  a  distance  tocoUect'the  money  dae  to  him*  for  coals.     In  .these 

-4oands,  I  had  the  opportanity  of  witnesring  itlie  kindness  and  hoa- 

^pitality  of  the  people.    The  eonntenanceaof -alVhoth  high  and  iqw. 
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beamed  with  cheerfulness ;  and  this  was  heightened  erery  where  by 
the  masic  of  old  tunes,  from  the  well  known,  exhilarating  wild  notes 
of  the  Northnmberland  pipes,  amidst  the  bnzz  occasioned  by  '  foal- 
pleughs'  (morrice  or  sword  dancers)  from  Tarions  parts  of  the 
country.  Tliis  altogether  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  which 
the  cares  of  the  world  ha^e  never  effiiced  from  it.  The  gentry,  the 
farmers,  and  even  the  working  people,  of  that  day  had  their  Christ- 
mas home-brewed  ale,  made  only  fix>m  malt  and  hope.  This  was 
before  the  pernicious  use  of  chemical  compounds  was  known,  or 
agricultural  improvements  had  quickened  the  eyes  of  landlords, 
banished  many  small  farmers,  soured  their  countenances,  and  altered 
for  the  worse  the  characters  of  the  lai^r  ones  that  remained. 

Maatenhip  in  London. 

London  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  world  of  itself,  where  every  thing 
in  the  extreme,  might  at  once  be  seen:  extreme  riches,  extreme 
poverty,  extreme  grandeur,  and  extreme  wretcUedness — ^all  of  which 
were  such  as  I  had  not  contemplated  before.  Perhaps  I  might,  in- 
deed, take  too  full  i  view  of  London  on  its  gloomy  side.  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  tired  of  it,  and  determined  to  return  home.  The 
country  of  my  old  friends — ^the  manners  of  the  people  of  that  day 
— the  scenery  of  Tyneside — seemed  altogether  to  form  a  paradise 
for  me,  and  I  longed  to  see  it  again.  While  I  was  thus  turning  these 
matters  over  in  my  mind,  my  warm  friend  and  patron,  Isaac  Taylor, 
waited  upon  me  :  and,  on  my  telling  bim  I  was  going  to  Newcastle, 
he  inquired  bow  long  it  would  be  before  I  returned.  'Never,'  was 
my  reply ;  at  which  he  seemed  both  surprised  and  displeased.  He 
then  warmly  remonstrated  with  me  upon  this  impropriety  of  my 
conduct,  told  me  of  the  prospects  before  me,  and,  amongst  many 
other  matters,  that  of  his  having  engaged  me  to  draw  in  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Gallery ;  and  he  strenuously  urged  me  to  change 
my  mind.  I  told  him  that  no  temptation  of  gain,  of  honor,  or  of 
any  thing  else,  however  g^at,  could  ever  have  any  weight  with  me; 
and  that  I  would  even  enlist  for  a  soldier,  or  go  and  herd  sheep  at 
five  shillings  per  week,  rather  than  be  tied  to  live  in  London. 

Ilaving,  from  the  time  that  I  was  a  school- boy,  been  displeased 
with  most  of  the  fi|2^res  in  children's  books,  and  particniarly  with 
those  of  the  '  Three  Hundred  Animals,'  the  figures  in  which,  even 
at  that  time,  I  thought  I  could  depicture  much  better;  and  having 
afterward  very  often  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  of  making 
improvements  in  that  publication — I  at  last  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  making  the  attempt.    The  extreme  interest  I  had  always 
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felt  in  the  hope  of  adminiBtering  to  the  plcasare  and  aninsement  of 
youth,  and  judging  from  the  feelings  I  had  experienced  myself  that 
they  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  been,  whetted  me 
up  and  stimulated  me  to  proceed.  In  this,  my  only  reward  besides 
was  the  great  pleasure  I  felt  in  imitating  nature.  That  I  shoald 
ever  do  any  thing  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  world,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  done,  was  the  farthest  thing  in  my  thonghts,  and  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned  myself  at  that  time,  I  minded  little  about 
any  self-interested  considerations.  These  intentions  I  communicated 
to  my  partner,  Mr.  Beilby ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  of  my 
being  able  to  succeed,  yet,  being  a  cautious  and  thinking  man,  he 
wished  to  be  more  satisfied  as  to  the  probability  of  such  a  publica- 
tion paying  for  the  labor.  On  this  occasion,  being  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  such  undertakings,  we  consulted  Mr.  Solomon 
Hodgson,  bookseller  and  editor  of  the  *  Newcastle  Chronicle/  as  to 
the  probability  of  its  success,  dsc,  when  he  warmly  encouraged  us 
to  proceed. 

Such  animals  as  I  knew,  I  drew  from  memory  on  the  wood ;  others 
which  I  did  not  know  were  copied  from  '  Dr.  Smellie's  Abridgment 
of  Buffon,'  and  other  naturalists,  and  also  from  the  animals  which 
were  from  time  to  time  exhibited  in  itinerant  collections.  Of  these 
last,  I  made  sketches  first  from  memory,  and  then  corrected  and 
finished  the  drawings  upon  the  wood  from  a  second  examination  of 
of  the  different  animals.  I  began  this  business  of  cutting  the  blocks 
with  the  figure  of  the  dromedary,  on  the  15th  November,  1785,  the 
day  on  which  my  father  died.  I  then  proceeded  in  copying  such 
figures  as  above  named  as  I  did  not  hope  to  see  alive.  While  I  was 
busied  in  drawing  and  cutting  the  figures  of  animals,  and  also  in 
designing  and  engraving  the  vignettes,  Mr.  Beilby,  being  of  a  book- 
ish or  reading  turn,  proposed,  in  his  evenings  at  home,  to  write  or 
compile  the  descriptions.  With  this  I  had  little  more  to  do  than 
furnishing  him,  in  many  conversations  and  by  written  memoranda, 
with  what  I  knew  of  animals,  and  blotting  out,  in  his  manuscript, 
what  was  not  truth.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  till  the  book  was 
published  in  1790.  The  greater  part  of  these  wood-cuts  were  drawn 
and  engraved  at  night,  after  the  day's  work  of  the  shop  was  over. 

[Hifl  'History  of  British  Birds'  was  published  in  1797,  and  1804.  In  1812, 
during  a  severe  illness  with  wliicii  he  was  visited  he  determined,  if  he  recov- 
ered, to  go  on  with  the  publication  of  *  Maop's  Fables.'] 

As  soon  as  I  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dow at  home,  I  began  to  draw  designs  upon  the  wood  of  the  fables 
and  vignettes*  and  to  me  this  was  a  most  delightful  task.    In  impa- 
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iicntly  pttthing  forward  to  get  to  press  with  the  pablication,  I  availed 

myself  of  the  help  of  my  papils — my  bod,  William  Harvey,  and 

William  Temple — who  were  eager  to  do  their  utmost  to  forward 

me  in  the  engraving  buainoss,  and  in  my  straggles  to  get  the  book 

ushered  into  the  world.     Notwithstanding  the  pleasurable  business 

of  bringing  out  this  publication,  I  felt  it  an  arduous  undertaking. 

The  execution  of  the  fine  work  of  the  cuts,  during  daylights,  waa 

very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  the  compiling  or  writing  the  book  bj 

candlelight,  in  my  evenings  at  home,  together  injured  the  optio 

nerve,  and  that  put  all  the  rest  of  the  nerves  '  out  of  tune,'  so  that 

I  was  obliged  for  a  short  time,  to  leave  off  such  intense  application 

undi  I  somewhat  recovered  the  proper  tone  of  memory  and  of  sight 

Indeed,  I  found  in  this  book  more  difl^ulties  to  conquer  than  I 

had  experienood  with  either  the  '  Quadrupeds '  or  the  '  Birds.'    The 

work  was  finislied  at  press  on  the  first  of  October,  1818.    It  was 

not  so  well  printed  as  I  expected  and  wished. 

[The  indefatigable  and  self-taught  Thomas  Bewick  died  in  1828,  aged  seventy- 
five;  he  wjis  buried  at  Oviogbam,  which  he  baa  D»n4ered  memorable  by  its 
asaociatiops  with  his  earliest  years.] 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  Hand  Book  for  JToung  PainterSf  pays  the  fpl- 
lowing  tribute  to.  Bewick,  '  the  admirable  designer  and  engraver  on 
wood ' : — 

JTbe  wjood-cuts  that  illustrate  bis  books  of  natural  history  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  the  most  arobttious  votary  of  the  highest  classes  of  art — 
filled  as  they  are  by  the  truest  feeling  for  nature,  and  though  ofVen  representing 
the  most  ordinary  objects,  yet  never,  in  a  single  instance,  degeneruting  into 
commonplace.  The  charming  vignettes  that  ornament  these  books  abound  in 
incidents  fVom  real  life,  diversified  by  genuine  humor,  as  well  as  by  tlie  truest 
pathos,  of  which  the  single  figure  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  saying  his  prayers  on 
a  rock,  witli  t)ie  waves  rising  around  him,  is  an  instance.  There  is  often  in 
these  little  tilings  a  deeper  meaning,  that  .places  his  art  on  a  level  with  s^les 
which  the  world  is  apt  to  consider  as  greatly  above  it,  in  proof  of  which  I 
would  mention  the  party  of  boys  playing  at  soldiers  among  graves,  and  mounted 
on  a  row  of  upnght  tombstones  for  horses ;  while  for  quaint  humor,  extracted 
ft-om  a  very  simple  source,  may  be  noticed  a  procession  of  geese  which  have 
just  waddled  through  a  stream,  while  their  line  of  march  is  continued  by  a  row 
of  stepping-stones.  The  student  of  laadscape  can  never  consult  the  works  of 
Bewick  without  improvement.  The  backgrounds  to  the  figures  of  his  Quadru- 
peds and  his  Birds,  and  his  vignettes,  have  a  charm  of  nature  quite  his  own. 
He  gives  us,  in  Uiese,  every  season  of  the  year;  and  his  trees,  whetlier  in  the 
clothing  of  summer,  or  in  the  nakedness  of  winter,  are  the  trees  of  an  artist 
bred  in  the  country.  He  is  equally  true  in  his  little  home  scenes,  his  farmyards 
and  cottages^  as  in  tlie  wild  const  scenery,  with  the  flocks  of  sea-birds  wheeling 
round  the  rooks.  In  one  of  titese  subjects  Inhere  stands  a  ruined  church,  toward 
which  the  sea  has  encroaclied.  the  rising  tide  threatening  to  submerge  a  tomb- 
stone raised  '  to  perpetuate  the  memory,'  &c.  Bewick  resembles  Hogarth  in 
this,  that  his  illustrations  of  the  stories  of  others  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
his  own  inventions.  His  deling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  they  were  im- 
pressed on  hint  directly,  and  not  at  second-hand,  ia  Akin  to  the  feeling  of  Baim, 
and  his  own  designs  remind  me,  therefore,  much  more  of  Bums  than  .the  few 
.which  he  made  lhNn> the  poet] 
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FbOM  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  eiyilization  in  Ireland  mention  is  mada 
by  her  historians  of  g^reat  seats  of  learning  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
conducted  on  tlie  basis  of  the  old  Roman  education.  The  school  of  Armaglk 
is  said  at  one  time  to  liave  numbered  as  many  as  seven  thousand  students; 
and  tradition  assigns  a  university  town  to  the  locality  where  the  Seven 
Ghorches  still  preserve  the  memory  of  St  Kevin.  Foreigners,  at  least  Anglo- 
Saxons,  frequented  such  schools,  and,  so  far,  they  certainly  had  a  university^ 
character;  but  that  they  offered  to  their  pupils  more  than  the  glosses  on  the 
sacred  text  and  the  collections  of  canons,  and  the  Trivium  and  tlie  Qoad- 
rivium,  which  were  the  teaching  of  the  scliools  of  the  Continent,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose;  or  titat  the  national  genius  for  philosopliizing,  which  afterwards 
anticipated  or  originated  the  scholastic  period,  should  at  this  era  have  come 
into  exercise.  When  that  period  came,  the  Irish,  so  far  having  its  character- 
istic studies  already  domiciled  among  them,  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for  their 
prosecution.  They  went  to  Paris  or  to  Oxford  for  the  living  traditions,  which 
are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  religion  and  morals,  science  and  art,  are 
diffused  over  communities,  and  propagated  from  land  to  land.  In  Oxford^ 
indeed,  there  was  fVom  the  earliest  time  even  a  street  called  *  Irishman*s  Street^' 
and  the  Irish  were  included  there  under  the  *  Nation  *  of  the  Soutliem  English; 
bu(>  they  gained  what  they  sought  in  that  seat  of  learning,  at  the  expense  of 
discomforts  which  were  the  serious  drawback  of  the  first  age  of  universities. 
Lasting  feuds  and  incessant  broils  marked  tlie  presence  of  Irish,  Welsli,  Scotch, 
English,  and  French  in  one  pkce,  at  a  time  when  the  Collegiate  System  watf 
not  formed.  To  this  great  evil  was  added  the  very  circumstance  tliat  home 
was  far  away,  and  the  danger  of  the  passage  across  the  channel :  which  would 
diminish  the  number,  while  it  illustrated  the  literary  zeal,  of  the  foreign 
students.  And  an  additional  source  of  discontent  was  found  in  the  feeling  of 
incongruity,  that  Ireland,  with  her  literary  antecedents,  should  be  witliout  a 
university  of  her  own ;  and,  moreover,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  feeling  which 
existed  at  Bomei  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  such  centres  of  science  and 
learning. 

Another  perfectly  distinct  cause  was  in  operation,  to  which  I  was  just  now> 
referring.  Tlie  Dominicians,  and  other  orders  of  the  age,  had  had  a  preeminent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Ox'brd,  and  had  done  mor» 
than  any  other  teachers  to  give  the  kncfwledge  taught  in  tiiem  their  distinctive^ 
form.    When  then  these  orders  came  into  Ireland,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
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that  they  should  set  about  the  same  work  there,  which  had  marked  their 
presence  iu  England  and  France.  According]/,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
oentuiy,  the  question  of  a  university  in  Ireland  had  been  mooted,  and  the 
establisiiment  was  commenced  in  tlie  first  years  of  the  fourteenth. 

Unwtrnty  of  DubUn  projected  in  1311-12. 

TlHs  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Avignon  and 
Perugia,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Cnhors,  Grenoble,  Pisa,  and  Pragua 
It  was  the  date  at  which  Oxford  in  consequence  lost  its  especial  preeminence  in 
science;  and  it  was  the  date,  I  say,  at  which  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
projected  and  begun.  In  1311  or  1312,  John  Lech  or  Leach,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  obtained  of  Clement  the  FifUi  a  brief  for  the  undertaking;  in  which, 
•a  is  usual  in  such  documents,  tlie  Pope  gives  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  decide  upon  it  He  begins  by  setting  forth  the  manifold,  or  rather 
complex,  benefits  of  which  a  university  is  the  instrument ;  as  father  of  the 
iaithrul,  he  recognizes  it  as  his  office  to  nurture  learned  sons,  who,  by  the 
illumination  of  their  knowledge,  may  investigate  the  divine  law,  protect  justice 
and  truth,  illustrate  the  faith,  promote  good  government^  teach  the  ignorant^ 
confirm  the  weak,  and  restore  the  fallen.  This  office  he  is  only  fulfilling;  in 
receiving  favorably  the  supplication  of  his  venerable  brother,  John  de  Lecke^ 
who  has  brought  before  him  the  necessities  of  his  country,  in  whieli,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  Man,  and  Norway,  the  country  nearest  to  Ireland,  a  '  Universitas 
ficholarum/  or  *  Generale  Studium,'  is  not  to  be  found ; — tlie  consequence  being, 
that  though  there  are  in  Ireland  some  doctors  and  badielors  in  theology,  and 
other  graduates  in  grammar,  these  are,  after  all,  few  in  comparison  of  the 
number  which  the  country  might  fairly  produce.  The  Pope  proceeds  to  express' 
his  desire  that  from  the  land  itself  should  grow  up  men  skilled  and  fruitful  in 
the  sciences,  who  would  make  it  to  be  a  well- watered  garden,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  honor  of  Mother  Church,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
fiiithful  population.  And  with  this  view  he  erects  in  Dublin  a  Studaim 
Otntrala  in  every  science  and  faculty,  to  continue  for  *  perpetual  times.' 

And,  I  suppose  no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  projected  for  Ireland  at 
that  date,  than  such  a  bond  of.  union  and  means  of  national  strength,  as  an 
Irish  University.  But  the  parties,  who  had  originated  the  undertaking,  had 
also  to  carry  it  out;  and  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  the  fault 
neither  of  Prelate  nor  Laity,  nor  by  division,  nor  by  intemperance  or  jealousy, 
nor  by  wrong-headedness  within  the  fold,  nor  by  malignant  interference  from 
without,  but  by  the  will  of  hea^ven  and  the  course  of  nature,  the  work  was 
suspended ; — for  John  de  Lecke  fell  ill  and  died  the  next  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  Bicknor,  was  not  in  circumstances  to  take  up  his  plans  at  the 
moment,  where  de  Lecke  had  left  them. 

Seven  years  passed';  and  then  Bicknor  turned  his  mind  to  their  prosecution. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  brief  of  Clement,  and  with  the  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  reigning  Pontifi",  John  the  Twenty-second,  he  published  an 
instrument,  in  which  he  lays  down  on  his  own  authority  the  provisions  and 
dispositions  which  he  had  determined  for  the  nascent  university.  He  addresses 
himself  to  *  the  Masters  and  Scholars  of  our  University.'  and  that  '  with  the 
consent  and  assent  of  our  chapters  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Patrick.'  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying,  though  I  write  without  book,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Bector.    If  not,  the  Obancellor  probably,  whom  he  does  mention,  took  his 
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place,  or  was  hta  synonym,  as  in  some  other  universities.  This  Chancellor  the 
Regent  Masters  were  to  have  the  privileg:e  of  choosing,  with  a  proviso  that  he 
was  a  'Doctor  in  sacra  pa(^&,'  or  In  'jure  canonico/  with  a  preference  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  chapters.  He  was  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Regent  Masters  elected  the  Pixxstors  also,  who  were  two  in 
number,  and  who  supplied  tlie  place  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  absence.  The 
Chancellor  was  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  had  a  court,  to  which  causes  belonged  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  university  chest,  supplied  by  means  of  the  fines  which 
were  the  result  of  his  decisions.  Degrees  were  to  be  conferred  upon  certificate 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  the  candidate .  was  proceeding. 
Statutes  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  council  of  Masters  Regent  and 
Non-regent,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Archbishop.  The  schools  of  the 
FHars  Preachers  (or  Dominicans)  and  of  the  Minorities  (or  Franciscans)  were 
recognized  in  their  connection  with  the  unirersity,  the  Archbishop  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  appointing  a  lecturer  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Such  W9B  the  encouraging  and  hopeAii  start  of  the  university ;  the  Dean  of 
St  Patrick  was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law,  and  was  created  ite 
first  Chancellor;  its  first  Doctors  in  Theology  were  two  Dominicans  and  one 
Franciscan.  The  Canons  of  tlie  Cathedral  seem  to  have  been  its  acting  mem- 
bers, and  filled  the  offices  of  a  place  of  education  without  prejudicing  their 
capitular  duties.  However,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
bitdi,  and  tlie  work  did  not  make  progress.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  reason, 
that  under  tlie  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  university  could  not 
make  head  against  the  necessary  difficulties  of  a  commencement  Another  and 
more  definite  cause  which  is  assigned  for  the  failure,  is  the  want  of  funda  The 
Irisli  people  were  poor,  and  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  seat  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  other  similar  institutions 
already  existed.  The  time  had  passed  when  universities  grew  up  out  of  the 
entimsiasm  of  teachers  and  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  students;  or,  if 
these  causes  still  were  in  operation,  they  had  been  directed  and  fiowed  in  upon 
•eats  of  learning  already  existing  in  otlier  countries.  It  was  the  age  of 
national  schools,  of  colleges  and  endowments;  and,  tliough  the  civil  power 
appeared  willing  to  take  its  part  in  endowments  in  fiirtherence  of  the  new 
undertaking,  it  did  not  go  mucli  further  than  to  enrich  it  now  and  then  with  ^ 
■tray  lectnresliip.  and  wealthy  prelates  or  nobles  were  not  fortlicoming  in  that 
age,  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  works  in  the  spirit  of  Ximenes  two 
centuries  afterwards  in  Spain. 

In  1368  the  clergy  and  scholars  of  Ireland  represented  to  Edward  the  Tliird 
the  necessity  under  whicli  tlicy  lay  of  cultivating  tlieology,  canon  law,  and  the 
otiier  clerical  sciences,  and  the  serious  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  these  studies 
whidi  Iny  in  the  expense  of  travel  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  those  who 
had  no  university  of  their  own.  In  answer  to  this  request,  the  king  seems  to 
have  founded  a  lectureship  in  theology;  and  he  indirectly  encouraged  the 
university  schools  by  issuing  his  letters-patent,  giving  special  protection  and 
•Bfe-conduct  to  Englisli  as  well  as  Irish,  of  whatever  degree,  with  their 
•ervants  and  attendants,  their  goods  and  habiliments,  in  going,  residing,  and 
returning.  A  few  years  later,  in  1364,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  founded  a 
preachership  and  lectureship  in  the  Oatbedral,  to  bo  held  by  an  Augustinian. 
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Ijlbrtt  in  1466  and  149G. 

A  further  attempt  in  behalf  of  a  uDivereitir  waa  made  a  oentory  later.  In 
1466,  the  Irish  Parliament^  un^er  the  preeidencj  of  Thomas  Genildine,  Earl  of 
Beemond,  Yicegereut  of  Geoi^  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lieutenant  of  the  Kng^iah 
King,  had  erected  a  uniYerpitj  at  Drogheda,  and  endowed  it  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Uuiversitj  of  Oxford.  This  attempt,  however,  in  like  manner  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  funds;  but  it  seems  to  have  suggested  a  new 
effort  in  favor  of  the  elder  institution  at  Dublin,  which  at  this  time  could 
acaroelj  be  said  to  exist  Ten  years  aAer  the  Pariiament  in  question,  the 
Domink»n  and  other  friars  preferred  a  supplication  to  Pope  Sixtua  the  Fourth, 
in  which  thej  represent  that  in  Ireland  there  is  no  univeisitj  to  which  Masten^ 
Poctors  of  Law,  and  Scliolars  maj  resort ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  England 
at  a  great  expense  and  peril ;  and  consequently  they  ask  for  leave  to  erect  a 
university  in  the  metropolitan  city.  The  Pope  granted  their  request,  and, 
though  nothing  followed,  the  attempt  is  so  &r  satisfactory,  as  evidenciug  the 
perseverance  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  aiming  at  what  they  felt  to  be  a  benefit  of 
supreme  importance  to  their  country. 

Kor  was  this  the  last  of  such  attempts,  nor  were  the  secular  behind  the 
regular  cleigy  in  zeal  for  a  university.  As  kte  as  tlie  reign  of  Henry  tlie 
Seventh,  in  the  year  1496^  Walter  Fitzsimon,  Archbisliop  of  Dublin,  in 
provincial  Synod,  settled  an  annual  contribution  to  be  levied  for  seven  yeais 
ip  order  to  provide  salaries  for  the  lecturers.  And,  though  we  have  no 
record,  I  believe,  of  the  effect  of  this  measure,  yet,  when  the  chapter  was 
reestablished  in  tlie  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  allusion  made  in  the  l^al 
instrument  to  the  loss  which  the  youthful  members  of  society  had  sustained  in 
its  suppression,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  certain  scholastic  benefits  had 
resulted  from  its  stalls,  tbougli  the  education  which  tliey  provided  was  not  of 
that  character  which  the  name  of  a  university  demanded. 

JBtUaUahmeai  €f  Tn/MJb^  ChBegB  in  1691. 

In  1568,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  attempted  to  restore  and  continue  the  woik 
begun  ligr  Bicknoc,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  in 
1689,  to  propose  to  convert  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  into  an  Inn  of  Court 
for  the  judges  and  lawyers,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  church  into 
a  foundation  of  two  universitiefl^  with  two  colleges  for  residence  in  each/  His 
proposition  was  not  immediately  acted  upon,  but  af^er  his  recall  by  Queen 
Blizabetb,  Archbishop  Loftos,  to  save  his  interests  in  the  long  leases  and  estates 
of  the  Cathedral,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin  a  piece 
of  ground  which  had  belonged  to  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  All-Saints,  a 
Priory  of  the  Arossian  Canons,  founded  in  the  year  1166,  by  Dermot 
M'Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  for  the  projected  university. 

I9  December,  1590,  a  f?rant  of  the  Abbey  lands  was  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  in  March^  1591,  letters  patent  were  issued  for  the  erection  of 
a  college,  under  the  name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  College 
-of  the  Holy  Trinity  founded  by  Queen  Bliznbeth,  near  Dublin,  for  the  educa- 
tion, institution,  and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  arts  and  faculties,  with 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  government  thereof^  and  confer  the  degrees  of 
'bachelor,  master,  and  doctor. 
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CHABna  OF  TRUriTT  oollmf. 

The  following  aire  the  proTisioDs  of  the  Letters-patent  passed  in  dne 
form,  March  8, 1691  : 

Firsif  A  college  is  appointed  to  be  erected  to  be  a  moffter  of  a  UniTerBity  in 
M  certain  place  oiiled  AUhallowa  near  Dublin,  for  the  fdueatioa,  tMUMxtrnfOii^ 
imsirwution  of  youth  in  the  arta  and  fiicuUies^  to  eudare  for  ever. 

Secondly^  That  it  be  called  Collegium  Sangtjs  st  individu^  TBiviTAns 

JtTXTA  DUBLTK  A  SBRBKTSSIMA  BbOIKA  EUZABBTHA  FltNDATUlf. 

Thirdly,  That  it  oonaiat  of  One  Pbovobt  and  thrbb  Fellows,  in  the  name  Of 
more,  aud  of  three  Scholars,  in  the  name  of  more. 

Fourthly,  That  Adam  Loflua,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Ihiblin  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  be  first  Provost  of  said  College,  and  Henry  Ussher,  A.M.,  Luke  Chal- 
kmer,  A.M.,  and  Launcelot  Moyne,  A.B.,  be  the  three  first  Fellows,  and  Henry 
Lee,  William  Daniel,  and  Stephen  White,  be  the  three  first  Scholars,  respectively 
in  the  name  of  more. 

Fifthly,  That  the  said  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Schdara,  and  their  successors  fOr 
ever,  be  a  body  politic  aud  oorporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Provost,  Fellows^ 
AND  Scholars  or  the  College  or  the  Holt  Triktty,  fodndeo  by  Qu^ev 
Euzabeth,  near  Dubun;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  be,  by  that  name, 
capable  to  purchase,  take,  and  possess  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, to  ibem  or  their  socceesors  for  ever;  either  ftom  tlie  Queen,  her  heiilB 
and  successors,  or  from  any  other  person,  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  tp 
the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds ;  notwithstanding  any  statutes  of  mortmain, 
(so  as  such  lands  be  not  held  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  in  eapHe,  in  demcane 
or  service),  and  tliat  they  may  sue  or' be  sued,  implead  or  be  impleaded,  by  such 
name,  in  all  causes  and  actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  in  all  courts, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere;  and  fbrther,  that  they  have  a 
common  seal  for  transacting  their  buslneiss. 

SixOdy,  Thai  when  the  vacancy  of  the  ProToatship  shall  happen,  either  by 
death,  resignation,  departure,  deprivation,  or  otherwise,  that  the  surviving  feUoum 
4imd  their  successors,  or  tlie  major  part  of  them,  may  elect  another  fit  provost, 
within  three  months  after  sndi  vacancy ;  and  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  fallow- 
sliip  or  scholarship,  the  provost  and  surviving  fellows,  or  the  major  part  of 
tbem,  may  elect  one  to  succeed,  in  two  months  after  such  vacancy. 

Seventhly,  Thai  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  may  make  and  constitute  ldw$ 
mud  statutes  fVom  time  to  time,  for  the  better  government  of  their  body,  and  may 
select  suoh  out  of  tlie  statutes  of  Ox^rd  and  Cambridge  as  they  shall  judge 
proper  for  their  purpose ;  and  especially  tliat  nobody  else  should  profess  or 
teach  the  liberal  arts  in  Ireland,  without  the  Queen*s  special  license. 

E'ghthly,  That  the  students  of  the  college  may  have  the  power  of  obtaining 
the  degree  of  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor,  and  all  the  arts  and  faculties  at  a 
proper  time  from  their  admission ;  provided  tliat  when  the  fellows  thereof  should 
nave  completed  seven  years  in  their  office,  from  the  time  of  their  taking  their  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts,  that  they  may  be  di*pUiced  from  their  feUowship  and 
others  elected  in  their  room ;  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom  at  large. 

yinVtly,  William  Cecil.  Baron  of  Burieigh,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  being 
appointed  by  the  patent  the  first  Chancellor,  it  was  provided,  that  fh)m  time 
to  time,  the  provost  and  major  part  of  the  feilotos  should  have  the  election  of  a 
chancellnr,  which  chancellor  or  his  aice-chancellor,  togetiier  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  vice-treasurer,  the  treasurer  at  war,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Chief  Place  in  Ireland,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dub- 
Ira,  all  for  tlie  time  being,  or  tlie  major  part  of  them,  who  shall  be  caUed 
Visitors,  shall  determine  ail  strifes,  aeUons,  and  controversies  arising  in  the  col- 
lege, which  the  provost  and  major  part  of  the  fellows  can  not  compose;  and  shall 
have  the  power  to  correct  and  punish  all  the  mare  grievous  ojfenses  which  shall 
be  left  unpimiahed  by  the  Provost  and  Felk>W8. 

Tenihhj,  Tliat  for  obtaining  all  degfeea  among  themselvesi  they  have  the  lib- 
erty of  performing  all  acts  of  sholastio  exercise  in  such  manner  aa  the  Provost 
and  major  part  of  the  Fellows  should  tliink  proper,  and  for  that  purpose  may 
elect  all  necessary  officen^  whether  vice-cbancellor,  proctor,  or  procton. 
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Etevenihly^  That  the  Qaeen^s  saljects  and  oflBceni  haTO  foH  liberty  for  the 
graating  such  aids  for  the  better  constitutiDg^  maintaining^  and  supporting  the 
said  college  as  tbej  sliall  think  proper. 

TtvelJVUyt  That  all  tlie  goods,  cliattels,  binds,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
belonging  to  the  PBoroer,  Fbllowb,  and  Scuolabs  of  the  said  college,  shall  6s 
for  ever  after  exempted  /ram  all  hurdenSf  taxea^  ktJQiages^  ceaset,  subiaulu-s^  e3> 
adianSf  composMofu^  and  demands  whaiaoever^  whether  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

The  site  of  the  new  College,  as  passed  bj  the  Charter,  was  within  tho 
precincts  of  the  Augustinian  Monastery  of  All  Saints,  founded  in  the 
year  116G,  but  which,  on  the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  Henry  YIII., 
passed  by  legal  grant  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

The  first  stone  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  laid  March  18,  1691, 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  9th  January,  1593t  the  first  stu- 
dents were  admitted.  The  first  commencement  was  celebrated  in  Fch- 
ruary,  1601 ;  and  in  1608,  the  first  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  was 
made  out  of  a  subscription  of  1,8002.  by  military  men  in  the  army  em« 
ployed  in  the  suppression  of  Tyrone*s  rebellion,  and  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Spaniards  firom  Kinsale,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  literature,  and 
a  continual  memorial  of  the  gallantry  of  the  army.  This  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  London,  at  the  same  time  ^ir  Thomas  Bodley  was  making 
purchases  for  his  newly  instituted  library  at  Oxford. 

In  1618  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament  was  ac- 
corded by  James  I.  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  instrument 
Trinity  College  is  mentioned  in  connection  *with  other  Colleges  or 
Wards  in  said  University,  which  may  be  hereafter  founded  or  estab- 
lished.* 

The  following  account  of  the  Commencement  ceremonies,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616,  in  the  choir  of  St  Patrick^s  Cathe- 
dral, *  because  the  college  rooms  were  very  small,*  indicates  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  and  the  Cambridge  model  which  the  instruction  and 
ceremonial  followed. 

The  number  of  doctors  that  proceeded  that  day  were,  in  theology,  6,  videlicet: 

Dr.  Jones,  Lord  Chanoellor,  and  )  «    n-.^. 

Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Elphin,        f  ^^  **'***' 

Dr.  Ussher,  ) 

Dr.  Richardson,  and  >  In  public  disputation. 

Dr.  Walsh,  ) 

Bachelors  of  Divinity.  3. 

Masters  of  the  Arts,  15. 

Bachelors  of  the  Arts,  17.  ' 
Being  in  all  38  Graduates  that  commenced,  with  two  others  incorporated. 

*  The  manner  of  this  Commencement  was  acooomplished  in  the  following 
order: — First,  Dr.  Hampton,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ardmagfa  and  ** Primate  of 
all  Ireland,"  who  havinfr  many  years  before  proceeded  Doctor  in  ThedofEy.  in 
the  University  of  Caml»ridg:e,  was  now,  at  this  Oommpnc^ement,  incorporated 
into  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  was  senior  Doctor  and  moderator  of  theolog- 
ical acts  in  the  commencement:  so  upon  the  day  appointed,  (l8Ui  of  August^) 
the  said  Dr.  Hampton,  Lord  Primate,  together  with  the  Provoitt^  Fellows  and 
SchoUirB  of  the  House,  passed  from  tlie  Colle^,  throufrh  the  City  of  Dublin,  in 
very  stately  order,  for  the  Lord  Primate  and  other  ancient  docton^  and  also 
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thofle  that  were  to  proceed  doctors,  were  every  one  attired  in  scarlet  robes  with 
doctors*  hoods :  also  tlie  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  the  Masters  and  Bacliel<ira  of. 
Arts,  were  attired  in  sucli  other  scholarlike  attire  as  appertained  to  them — 
which  made  a  very  bcautifal  appearance  to  the  sight  of  all  men ;  and  they  wer« 
(artiier  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Lord  Gbanoellor.  Sir 
Thomas  Ridgeway,  Knt,  Treasurer,  and  the  Treasurer  at  War,  with  divers 
other  of  the  council  wiio  followed  after  them,  and  sate  in  the  cathedral  to  liear 
their  disputations  and  discourses,  wliich  were  performed  as  followeth : 

*  First,  on  entering  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  tiie  Masters  and  Bachelors  of  Arts 
sat  down  in  the  places  appointed  for  them,  each  according  to  his  degree.  Like* 
wise,  Doctor  Dunne,  being  a  Doctor  in  the  Civil  Law,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  took  liis  pUce  which  was  appointed  for  him  in  the  dioir. — and 
then  Mr.  Anthony  Martin,  Proctor  for  the  College,  ascended  up  into  one  of  the 
pulpits,  as  Moderator  of  the  Philosophical  Acts;  and  tlie  Lord  Primate,  who 
was  Father  W  the  day,  of  the  Tbeolosicai  Acta,  with  those  three  wlio  were  to 
proceed  in  the  public  disputation,  as  ahio  two  Baclielora  of  Divinity,  did  ascend 
up  to  their  placed  which  were  appointed  for  them  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  choir; 
and  when  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Council  were 
placed,  and  all  things  in  good  order,  Dr.  Dunne,  the  Vice-Chancellor  began  an 
oration  in  Latin,  being  as  an  introduction  into  all  the  Acts  of  that  day*a  dispen- 
sation, which  iie  performed  learnedly;  and  when  he  had  ended  his  oration,  the 
Primate  began  another,  also  in  Latin,  commencing  the  Act  of  Divinity,  and 
those  that  were  to  commence  doctor. 

*This  oration  contained  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  administered  four  aca- 
demical  consequences  as  here  do  follow  in  order: 
'1st  He  set  them  in  his  chair. 
'  2nd.  He  gave  them  square  caps.      \ 

*  3rd.  He  delivered  to  them  the  Bible. 
'4th.  He  put  rings  upon  their  fingers. 

'These  ceremonies  were  ministered  separately  to  each  of  them.  First  to  Dr. 
Uasher,  then  to  Dr.  Ridiardson,  and  lastly  to  Dr.  Walsh.  The  Lord  Primate 
expounding  to  them  the  signification  of  each  ceremony. 

*This  manner  of  commencement  was  never  used  in  Ireland  before  this 
time. 

'Kow  all  things  being  thus  performed  by  the  Lord  Primate,  Dr.  Usshcr  went 
down  into  the  choir,  and  ascended  up  into  one  of  the  pulpits,  where  he  made  • 
sermon-like  oration  upon  the  text,  "Hoc  ti  coi-pua  meum,^*  and  after  a  long  dis- 
course thereon,  the  other  two  doctors  (Richardson  and  Walsh)  disputed  with  Dr. 
Ussher  upon  the  same  point ;  In  whkh  disputation,  the  Lord  Primate,  wlio  waa 
Father  of  the  Theological  Acta,  was  also  Moderator ;  and  having  finished  the 
Act,  they  rose  up  and  returned  to  Trinity  College,  wliere  a  stately  dinner  waa 
provided  for  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  and  thus  were  completed  all  thingi 
concerning  the  acts  of  commencement  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  their  higli 
credit  and  commendation. 

'The  total  sum  of  all  the  graduates  that  have  commenced  in  this  University 
from  tl}e  first  fotmdation  thereof  to  the  present  year,  1616,  inclusive,  conuininf 
the  space  of  23  years,  viz. — In  Divinity,  7  ;  in  Civil  Law,  1 ;  in  Physic,  1 ; 
Baclieiors  in  Theology,  7 ;  Masters  of  Arte,  38 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  63 ;  Bach- 
elors of  Music,  2.    Total  graduates,  109. 

'Besides  1  Doctor  and  2  Masters  of  Arte  who  were  incorporated.* 

From  the  above  list  of  members  who  commenced  Doctors  and  Bache- 
lors, it  is  inferred  that  the  ordinary  instruction  of  a  University  of  the 
time  was  provided  in  Trinity  College,  although  a  regular  Professorship 
of  Divinity  was  not  instituted  till  1621,  and  of  Law,  till  1668,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  Professorship  of  Medicine,  distinct 
from  the  Medical  Fellowship.  The  probability  is  that  all  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  College  was  done  by  the  Fellows  in  accordance  with  the 
original  conception  of  their  office. 
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In  the  wholesale  forfeitares  which  foHewed  the  flight  of  the  Earh  of 
^rone  and  Tyroonuell,  ▼!&,  the  six  counties  of  Ulster,  Tyrone,  Deny, 
Ik>nega1,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  and  Gavan,  were  declared  confiacatedt 
and  the  estates  were  parceled  ont  among  Preshyterians  and  £pisco|MiIiaB 
Protestants.  In  this  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  and  the 
recusant,  Trinity  College  received  thirty  thousand  acres.  In  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  which  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  was  openly 
practiced  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  Archbishop  Usher, 
who  declared  that '  to  grant  the  papists  a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that 
they  may  fully  exercise  their  religion  and  profess  their  fnith  and  doctrines 
was  a  grievous  sin,*  and  when  Catholic  schools  were  forbidden  by  law, 
Oatholic  Irish  seminaries  were  established  at  Salamanca,  ComposteUa, 
and  Seville,  in  Spain ;  at  Louvain,  Antwerp,  and  Toumay ;  Lisbon ;  Bor* 
deaux,  Toulon,  and  Paris. 

IrtBh  SiuderOa  Abroad^ 

The  eCTorts  of  Queen  £liaabeth  to  build  up  the  Protestant  Faith  in  Ire- 
land by  a  liberally  endowed  university,  which  should  attract  and  proso- 
Ijrte  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  were  not  successful.  They  sent  their 
sons  abroad,  and  at  this  period,  to  Salamanca,  where- there  existed  a  col* 
lege  specially  devoted  to  Catholic  youths  from  Ireland.  This  college,  in 
1602,  was  presided  over  by  an  English  Jesuit  named  Thomas  White,  who 
was  thought  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  have  prejudices  against  them.  The 
Cbtholics  of  the  Pale  and  of  the  other  English  colonies  in  Ireland  had 
the  entire  favor  of  the  president  secured  to  them.  They  were  taught  to 
be  loyal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  criminal  and  heretical  offense  of  the  deep- 
est dye  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  were,  therefore,  treated 
with  much  severity,  and  were  kept  out  of  the  college  to  make  room  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  Pale.  O'Donel,  Prince  of  Tyroonnell,  accordingly 
brought  the  matter  before  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial, 
stating  the  several  grievances  he  complained  of,  and  praying  for  the  re- 
Boval  of  the  president  From  this  document  we  make  brief  extracts  to 
ilrow  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  are  several  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  Irish  studeota^ 
who^  through  the  persecutioo  of  the  heretics,  can  not,  in  their  own  country,  be 
instructed  in  sound  Catholic  doctrine.  Tiuit  in  particular  your  Majesty  has  « 
ooUege  at  Salamanca,  which  is  maintamed  for  this  purpose  by  the  charity  of 
your  Mf^esty,  added  to  the  funds  set  apart  f(Mr  the  purpoeo  by  the  bishops  and 
titulars  of  Spain. 

Over  tliis  college  presides  a  member  of  the  Irish  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
native  of  those  provinces  that  are  subject  to  the  Queen,  and  consequently 
sohismaticaL  This  Jesuit  does  not  entertain  a  pious  affection  for  the  op^n  and 
avowed  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Connauglit,  who  have  for  so  many  years  held 
arms  for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  and  on  this  account  the  said  Jesuit  does  not 
wish  to  receive  the  students  of  these  provmces ;  the  truth  be4n^,  that  tliey, 
more  than  any  others,  ought  to  be  sustained  Vy  the  alms  of  tlie  faitliful  becanse 
of  their  having  remained  true  Catholics  and  vassals  of  the  church  and  of  your 
If^esty,  on  wliich  account  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  produce  better 
ftnit  tlian  those  who  have  been  reared  on  such  bad  milk  as  obedience  to  the 

*  Tbe  followiof  sketch  b  abridfad  from  Dublin  UniT«nity  MafaniM,  1873,  voL  Uzziin  p.  I9QL 
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Queen  and  an  Affectionate  love  of  her  interests  and  for  persons  oatside  the  pale 
of  the  chiircli;  the  result  being  that,  when  they  return  among  their  own  people, 
tbej  will  let  tliemselves  be  carried  with  tiie  current,  and  thus  do  more  evil  than 
if  they  had  not  studied  at  all,  because  tliey  teach  that  it  is  permissible  to  obey 
the  Queen,  and  to  talce  arms  against  your  Majesty ;  and  those  that  do  so,  they 
confess  and  absolve  and  admit  to  mass  and  the  divine  offices. 

But  chose  students  are  usually  the  sons  of  rich  mercliants  who  could  be  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  and  wlio,  if  it  were  not  to  save  the  cost, 
would  be  sent  to  pursue  tlieir  studies  in  England,  like  others  of  tlie  same  class. 
Even  in  Ireland  iiself,  in  ttiose  provinces  subject  to  tlie  Queen^  Utere  an  eon* 
nderd'tU  fitciUiies  for  study^  but  our  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Oonnauglit  are  true 
Gatholics,  wlio  from  tiieir  cradle  abhor  the  accursed  sect  of  tlie  Queen  and  pro- 
claim against  it.  Owing  to  continual  wars,  in  Ulster  and  ConuHUght,  they 
have  no  means  or  opportunity  of  study;  those  who  come  to  Spain  are  the  sons 
of  the  noblesi,  who  have  lost  their  properties  for  the  fiuth,  and  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  tije  advantage  possessed  by  others. 

The  Ring  of  Spain  complied  with  the  prayer  of  this  memorial,  dis- 
missed the  president^  and  decreed  that  one-half  of  the  places  for  students 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Connaught. 

Jamu  L 
James  I.,  in  a  letter  issued  soon  alter  his  accession  to  power,  to 
dissipate  the  hopes  of  his  Irish  subjects  inspired  by  his  being  the  son  of 
the  Catholic  Mary  of  Scotland,  observes : — ^  It  hath  been  told  to  us  that 
scnme  of  our  Irish  subjects  imagine  that  we  were  about  to  grant  them 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding "  the  Popish  clergy  to  depart  from  the  realm ;" '  and  to  strength- 
en his  infhicnce  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  accorded  to  the  University 
the  privilege' of  sending  two  members,  as  he  did  to  forty  new  boroughs 
created  by  him,  many  of  them  j>altry  villages,  which  were  sure  to  repre- 
sent his  will  and  wishes. 

Omiman,  ^  1621. 

In  1626  the  Catholics  were  encouraged  by  Lord  Falkland  (the  Lord- 
Deputy),  to  expect  some  mitigation  of  the  penal  statutes  from  the  well 
known  moderation  of  Charles  I.,  but  he  accepted  a  subsidy,  going  no 
further  than  to  turn  over  to  the  Jesuits  two  buildings  in  Cork  street  (be- 
longing to  some  suppressed  religious  house)  in  which  a  Catholic  univer- 
i^ty  and  church  were  established.  These  were  soon,  under  the  penal 
statutes,  closed,  and  the  buildings  were  g^nted  to  Trinity  College — each 
became  a  hall  and  had  a  master  and  acholara. 

In  1627,  William  Bodell,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  Provost  of  Trinity  College.  lie  bad  resided  in  Italy  and 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  great  administrative  ability.  He  found  the 
situation  distracted  and  discouraging — the  Fellows  in  open  quarrel,  the 
Communion  Service  unperformed  for  eleven  years  in  a  society  principal- 
ly made  up  of  members  in  holy  orders,  the  revenues  lent  to  the  Senior 
Fellows  and  never  repaid.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  dated  Oc- 
tober 0,  1627,  he  writes  :•— 

Having  taken  upon  me  the  oifflce  of  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  sew  up  the  rent  between  the  Fellows,  and  to  that  end  have  appointed 
a  communion  the  next  Sunday,  a  thing  intermitted  these  eleven  yeava.    I  then 
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ordered  the  membera  of  the  gorerning  eeiuite,  I  mean  the  Seniora,  remoTftig— 
as  by  our  ciiarter  we  were  bound — eneh  as  by  time  after  their  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  were  to  be  removed.  Next  we  chose  officers,  gave  graces  in  tlie  House 
for  degrees,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the  chapel  and  hall,  as  the  evening  prajers 
were  said  in  the  hall,  and  philosophical  acts  io  tlie  chapel.  But  my  next  care 
was  about  the  statutes,  wliich  beiug  part  in  Lotin  and  part  in  English,  and  in 
sheets  of  paper,  some  stitched  together,  some  loose,  a  heap  without  order,  with 
long  preambles,  and  sometimes  unnecessary,  and  in  many  things  defective;  with 
the  consent  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Seniors,  I  digested  into  a  new  form,  and 
at  last  perfected,  as  I  hope,  and  published  in  the  chapel. 

The  state  of  the  OoUege  in  respect  of  the  revenue  I  should  have  next  entered 
into  consideration  oC  But  it  required  a  long  time.  And  this,  in  short,  I  found, 
that  Uiere  was  not  money  enough  io  the  cliest  to  pay  for  tlie  dinners  and  the 
stipends  when  the  day  should  come.  I  consigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
Provost  (Mr.  LloydX  and  the  auditor  (Sir  James  WareX  desiring  him  to  set  roe 
down  the  estate  of  the  College,  especially  in  respect  of  arrears,  wliich  hitlierto 
he  said  lie  could  never  do,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  so  mucli  as  a  rental  of  the 
college  revenue,  but  had  made  up  every  year*s  account  only  out  of  what  was 
taken  out  of  the  chest  and  disbursed.  Wherein,  notwithstanding  sundry  buri- 
ars  had  left  in  their  hands  large  sums  of  the  College  money  never  satisfied. 
And  to  mend  the  matter,  a  custom  was  brought  in  of  giving  to  the  Senior  Fellows 
at  their  departure  a  vicUieum^  as  they  call  it;  which  also  was  demanded  by 
those  Fellows  who  now  left  their  places.  But  to  those  viaticums  I  hnve,  I  hope, 
given  a  viaticum.  And  I  hope  to  look  a  little  better  after  the  accounts,  when  I 
return  to  the  house,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  recover  some  of  those  hundreds 
which  I  do  already,  by  a  superficial  view,  perceive  are  unjustly  withheld  firom 
the  College — partly  received  and  never  accounted;  partly  lent,  as  is  pretended, 
but  without  assent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Seniors;  partly  lent,  indeed,  but 
never  repaid,  and  as  it  is  now  hoped  to  be  granted  as  a  viaticum  to  the  former 
Provost.  So  that  you  may  perceive  what  a  world  of  business  I  am  put  into^ 
yet  I  repent  me  not  of  my  journey,  though  I  have  not  there  since  my  arrival 
one  hour  void  of  pain,  trouble,  or  thouglit. 

Bedell  worked  with  success  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  in 

which  he  found  the  revenues,  and  reduced  the  conflicting  statutes  to  ft 

new  code,  which  was  confirmed  and  adopted  by  the  new  Chancellor,  the 

celebrated  Laud,  who  was  appointed  in  September,  1638. 

StcUiOes  of  1637. 
The  new  statates  devised  by  Bedell,  and  accepted  by  Laud,  were  sane* 
tioned  after  much  delay  by  the  Fellows,  and  included  several  important 
modifications: — 

1.  Fellowships  were  made  tenable  for  life.  , 

2.  The  power  of  enacting  and  repealing  Statutes  was  taken  from  the  Fellows 
and  reserved  to  the  Crown. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  was  increased  to  sixteen,  and  the  number  of  Schol- 
ars from  three  to  seventy,  was  approved  and  rendered  permanent,  and  the  nine 
Probationer  Fellows  were  continued  with  all  the  corporate  rights  of  Junior  Fel- 
lows.  The  government  of  the  College,  however,  was  committed  to  the  Provost, 
and  seven  Senior  Fellows,  who  were  empowered,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
the  Statutes,  to  make  new  Statutes,  not  repugnant  to  those  granted  by  the 
king,  which  new  Statutes  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Visitors,  and  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  Provost  and  majority  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Visitors,  should  think  proper  to  rescind  them. 

4.  Tiie  power  of  electing  the  Provost  was  reserved  to  the  Crown. 

6.  Any  vacancy  happening  amongst  the  Senior  Fellows  to  be  supplied  within 
three  days  after  the  vacancy  became  known  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows; 
and  any  vacancy  occurring  amongst  the  Junior  Fellows  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  a  suocessoi,  to  be  made  by  the  same  pereons  on  the  Monday  after 
Trinity  Sunday. 
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6.  The  mortmaiii  lioenaes  enlaiiged  to  200^  •  year  more  than  in  the  former 
license. 

7.  The  election  of  officers  aa  Chancellor,  ProYost,  &c.,  was  continued  to  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  Chancellor  being  permitted  to  elect  the  Vice^ 
Chancellor. 

8.  The  Visitors  of  the  Universitj  bj  the  new  charter  were  diminished  in 
number^  from  eigrht  to  two,  yiz.,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  tlie  Vic^ 
Chaocellor.  and  tiie  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  was  enacted  also  tiiat  in  case 
the  Visitors  disagreed,  that  nothing  should  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersit/. 

9.  That  after  the  reception  of  the  new  Statutes  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  should  solemnlj,  in  the  Cliapel  of  the  College,  and  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  visitors,  take  tlie  oath  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  to  their  order. 

10.  That  no  person  should  in  any  other  place,  within  tlie  kingdom,  teach  the 
liberal  arts  without  special  license  from  the  king. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  receiving  the  new  Statutes  (June  6th,  1587),  the 
Visitors,  the  Archbidhop  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  entered  the  College 
chapel  about  three  o^cIock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
then  took  the  prescribed  oaths.  The  changes  introduced  by  these  en- 
actments had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  a  clergy  then  plunged  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation.  For  the  state  of  the  rrfornied  clergy  was, 
indeed,  at  this  time  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  Carte,  in  his  Life  of 
Ormonde  speaks  of  them  as  ignorant,  and,  we  may  presume,  untaught, 
in  the  University.  *  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  gen- 
erally ignorant  and  unlearned,  loose  and  irregular  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versations, negligent  of  their  cures,  and  very  careless  of  observing  uni- 
formity and  decency  in  divine  worship.'  While  Lord  VVentworth,  in  a 
letter  to  Archbishop  Laud,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  described  them 
as  an  ^unlearned  clergy,  which  have  not  so  much  as  the  eiitward  form 
of  churchmen ;  the  churches  unbuilt^  the  parsonages  and  vicars*  houses 
ruined,  the  people  untaught,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  run  over  without 
decency  oror«ler,  the  possessions  of  the  Church  aliened,  the  bishops  alien- 
ing the  principal  houses  and  demesnes  to  their  children,  to  strangers, 
and  fanning  out  to  mean  and  unworthy  persons ;  the  Popish  titulars  ex- 
ercising at  the  same  time  a  jurisdiction  much  greater  than  theirs.* 

CromweU  and  the  Unwersity. 

In  1647  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin,  and  the  policy  inaugurated  by  him 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  was  for  the  time  as  revolutionary 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  that  had  proved  to  the  Catholics, 
and  although  apparently  to  the  advantage  of  Trinity — the  cause  of  lib- 
eral studies  was  not  advanced  during  this  period  of  civil  and  religious 
turmoil. 

In  1651,  SamQel  Winter,  a  man  of  strong  Puritanical  opinions,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  English  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  was  appointed 
Provost,  and  confirmed  by  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  as  follows : — 

By  virtue  of  authority  given  unto  me  by  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled  *  An  Act 
for  the  better  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.*  I  do  hereby  nominate  and 
appoint  Samuel  Winter  to  be  Provost  and  Master  of  the  College,  in  or  neur  the 
City  of  Dublin,  commonly  called  Trinity  College,  for  and  during  liis  natural  life, 
or  for  and  during  such  times  as  he  shall  well  and  foithfUlly  behave  himself  in 
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the  flaid  place  and  trait,  aod  i  do  herebj  give  power  and  autiioritf  to  the  sidd 

Samuel  Winter,  to  take  into  his  care  and  government  the  said  College,  togettier 
with  the  Follows  and  8cholare  there,  all  wliom  he  is  to  endeavor  to  be  caused 
to  be  trained  up  and  educated  in  learning,  and  in  the  fear  of  Glod,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exercise  and  put  in  practice  such  discipline 
or  other  things,  in  or  concerning  the  well  government  of  the  said  College,  as 
any  former  Provost  or  Master,  by  any  lawful  or  good  oonstitution  thereof,  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  or  as  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by  any  Act  or  order  of 
Parliament,  or  other  directions  from  myself  under  my  hand  or  seal,  and  the  said 
Samuel  Winter  is  hereby  uuliiorized  to  receive  for  himself,  and  of  the  public 
revenues  belonging  to  the  said  College,  such  allowance  and  other  perquisites  as 
o(  right  belong  to  tlie  Provoet  or  Master  there.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  3rd  day  of  June,  1662. 

Olivbb  Cbomwell. 

In  1660,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  ftnd  Connor,  was  made  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  by  a  stretch  of  authority,  and  manifest  irregularity  of 
election,  reorganized  the  society,  and  compiled  a  body  of  Statutes  known 
as  Begulm  Uhiverntatu  Dublinienm^  under  which  the  lectures  and  dis- 
putations were  re-established,  and  degrees  were  conferred.  About  this 
time  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  consummate  the  establishment  of  THnity 
Mall  and  the  College  of  Phytieiane. 

TOIKITY  HALL  AKD  THE  COLLBGB  OF  PHTSICIANS. 

Trinity  Hall  came  into  the  possession  of  Trinity  College  in  1616,  and 
was  occupied  by  students,  until  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  Civil 
War,  it  was  deserted  by  them,  and  possession  was  about  to  be  resumed 
by  the  city  authorities,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do  in  case  of  collegiate 
desertion,  when  Dr.  Stearne,  a  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  proposed 
to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  to  keep  the  property  in  repair  on  condition 
tbat  he  might  have  his  own  lodgings  in  the  building  and  convert  the  re- 
mainder to  the  use  of  the  Physicians.  He  was  accordhigly,  in  1654^ 
made  President  of  the  Hall  for  life ;  but  owing  to  some  disagreement 
with  the  Provost  and  fears  as  to  the  stability  of  his  position,  he  resigned 
bis  Fellowship,  and  did  not  come  into  active  management  of  the  Hall,  *for 
the  advancement  of  physic  in  Ireland,*  till  1661.  In  1662  Dr.  Steame 
was  elected  Public  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  in  1667  a  charter  was  obtained,  constituting  himself  and  thirteen 
o^er  Doctors  of  Medicine  the  College  cf  Physicians,  with  jurisdiction 
over  practitioners  in  physic  In  .Dublin  and  within  seven  miles  thereof 
with  the  usual  corporate  powers;  and  securing  to  Trinity  College  the 
right  of  appointing  to  the  Presidency,  -provided  Trinity  Hall  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it  were  settled  on  the  College  of  Physiciana  In  the  deed 
of  settlement  (1667),  there  is  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Provost, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  that  they,  shall  receive  medical 
advice  and  attendance  from  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physic,  without  fees,  when  they  or  any  of  them  happen  to  be  sick  or  dis- 
eased. It  was  not  long  before  the  religious  difBcolty— the  chronic  disturb- 
ance of  Ireland,  came  hi.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Steame,  the  College  of 
Physicians  desired  the  election  of  a  President  of  their  own  nomination-^ 
Dr.  Crosby  *  but  as  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Provost  and  Fellovra 
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persistently  refaaed — ^when,  in  conseqnenoe  of  this  difference,  the  charter 
of  1667  was  surrendered^  and  in  1692  a  new  <me  obtained,  in  which  the 
election  of  their  President  was  given  to  the  Physicians;  and  Trinity  Hall 
rererted  to  IVintty  College. 

Oharka  U.—King^s  CoUegt  m  1662. 

Amongst  the  yarious  attempts  to  introduce  the  English  system  of 
many  colleges  in  one  uniTersity,  was  one  provided  by  the  act  of  settle* 
ment  in  1662  (14th  and  16th  Charles  II.,  chap.  2,  sec.  219),  whereby  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  have  full  power  to  erect 
another  college  *  to  be  of  the  University  of  Dublin,'  to  be  called  the 
King's  College,  and  to  be  endowed  with  a  yearly  allowance  of  2,0002w  a 
year,  *by  an  equal  charge  upon  every  one  thousand  acres  or  lesser 
quantity  proportionably,'  of  lands  forfeited  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years  to  the  Crown.  The  foundation  of  the  King's  College,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  proceeded  with ;  the  framing  of  the  act  of 
settlement  further  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  Trinity 
College  by  a  grant  (section  104),  'to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  near 
Dublin,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  to 
his  successors  for  ever,  the  sum  of  800Z.  per  anni/fn,'  a  sum  amounting 
to  2,4002.  of  our  money.  The  forfeiture  was  declared,  during  Puritan 
ascendancy  in  1647,  '  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.' 

The  lands  spoken  of  in  the  act  of  settlement  (which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  English  acts)  as  forfeited  lands,  had  been  the  properties  of  the  Cath- 
olic proprietors  exclusively,  no  other  sect,  not  even  the  regicides  had 
their  properties  filched  from  them  as  the  Catholics  had,  and  it  was  out 
of  those  forfeited  lands  that  the  Provost  had  3002.  a  year  secured  to  him. 

The  Universiiy  under  James  II. 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  of  the  Irish  Catholics  on  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  and  in  like  proportion  the  depression  of  the  Protestants,  as 
the  title  of  the  College  to  its  vast  estates  would  be  questioned,  which  might 
work  restoration  in  one  direction,  and  deprivation  in  the  other.  In  the 
College  itself  there  was  a  movement  to  convert  all  movable  property  into 
such  shape  that  it  might  be  divided  readily  among  existing  occupants^ 
Lest  the  Fellows  in  occupancy  might  be  dealt  with  as  was  the  Friars  in 
the  Priory  of  All- Hallows,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  they  resolved  to  put 
their  house  in  order,  and  accordingly  applied  to  the  Visitors  for  permission 
to  sell  a  quantity  of  plate  lying  in  the  College  chest,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  send  the  same  to  England.  Permission  was  given,  and  the  plate  was 
shipped.  But  before  the  vessel  left  the  dock,  the  new  Lord-Deputy  was 
sworn  in,  and  the  plate  was  seized  and  lodged  in  the  Custom-house. 

When  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  he  was  met  by  a  depute 
iion  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  SchoUrs  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ 
expressing  their  loyalty,  and  *  their  thankfulness  for  the  great  quiet  and 
fireedom  we  ei\|oy  under  your  most  gracious  protection  and  government| 
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to  improTe  both  oureeWes  and  others  in  all  manner  of  rirtae  and  good 
literature.'  The  King  arrives  in  Ireland  in  1689,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  the  College  was  deserted,  the  Fellows  had  fled,  and  *  200iL  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  England  for  any  Fellow  that  may  be  forced  to  fly,'  which, 
instead  of  being  sent  by  ship  or  post,  'was  divided  among  the  Fellows, 
paying  them  their  salaries,  which  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  together  with  allowances  for  commons  fur  the  current  quarter' — 
so  reads  the  College  record  of  the  year  1689.  And  then  follows  memor- 
anda of  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,*  a  Catholic  priest,  to  the 
Provostship ;  and  divers  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Ring,  showing  a  purpose 
on  his  part  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  restore  the  original  site  of 
Trinity  College  to  that  Church  for  whose  service  the  Friars  of  All-Hal- 
lows five  hundred  years  before  had  received  it  But  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  which  William  IIL  defeated  James  11.  arrested  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  that  direction 

Botanic  Oarden,  1710. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1710,  ground  was  set  apart  within  the  college 
park  for  a  botanic  garden,  laboratory,  and  anatomy  school.  The  place 
selected  for  the  botanic  garden  was  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  extending 
for  200  yards  along  the  wall  which  divides  the  Fellows'  Garden  from  the 
park,  by  100  yards  in  breadth,  and  commencing  at  a  point  where  the 
pr^ent  descent  into  the  underground  chamber  for  heating  the  library  ia 
placed ;  while  directly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  library,  and  with- 
in the  botanic  garden,  stood  the  anatomy  school,  which  was  opened  in 
the  following  year,  when  lectures  were  delivered  on  anatomy,  chemistry, 

and  botany. 

Lending  Library, 

In  1716  Claudius  Gilbert  was  elected  Vice-Provost  (having  been  Fel- 
low in  1693  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1710),  which  he  held  till  1785, 
when  he  obtained  the  living  of  Ardstraa.  He  subsequently  bestowed 
on  the  College  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  a  number  of  manuscripts,  and 
fouKeen  marble  busts  to  the  library,  besides  medals,  coins,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  the  whole  being  valued  at  12,0002. ;  together  with  a 
sum  of  2,4502.  to  buy  books  for  a  lending  library,  which  his  munificence 
then  caused  to  be  established,  and  which  is  in  existence  to  this  day. 
The  junior  denn  has  charge  of  the  library ;  to  him  must  those  students 
apply  who  wish  to  borrow  books,  and  this  ofiBcer  is  to  receive  a  deposit 
to  the  full  value  of  the  work,  of  which  he  has  a  priced  catalogue.  If 
the  book  is  not  returned  in  good  condition,  or  in  due  time,  the  deposit 
is  forfeited. 

*  Dr.  Moore  did  not  oontinu*  long  in  office,  havinf  given  oflfenn  to  the  King  in  anrmoa 
prenrlied  before  the  King,  in  which  he  attribiitet  the  miscarriage  of  Hii  Mnjesly*i  nffair*  to  the 
Jesuit*  by  apit^ytig  the  word*  of  hii  text — '  Let  them  alone :  They  are  blind  and  leaden  of  the 
blind,  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  bliml  bolb  fall  into  tlie  pit'  For  thia  liberty  tlie  preacher  waa 
obliged  tn  vacate  the  Provootabip.  He  vnw  aobseqnenUy  made  Raetor  of  the  Gollefa  of  Monto- 
llascone  in  the  Roman  States,  and  in  1701  Principal  of  the  Collefe  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  and 
Prolkssor  In  the  Irish  College,  to  which  he  gave  his  library  fn  1798. 
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Library  BuHding. 
The  Queen,  Anno,  in  1709,  made  a  grant  of  5,0002.  towirds  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  library,  and  in  1717  and  in  1731  the  House  of  CommonB 
TOted  two  sums  of  5,0002.  (£10,000)  ibr  the  same  object* 

Ptvfesaorships  of  Naiural  Fhihsophy^  and  of  Orakny  and  Uisiory, 

In  1718  Archbishop  King  bestowed  the  sum  of  £500  to  found  a  Lec- 
tureship of  Divinity,  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  like  sum  at  his  death. 

In  1724,  two  new  Professorships,  one  of  natural  philosophy  and  tha 
other  of  oratory  and  history,  were  founded  in  the  University,  under  the 
'  Act  for  the  further  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tencnients  formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  for  charita- 
ble uses.*  Erasmus  Smith,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  Company,  having  the  command  of  some  capital,  pur- 
chased several  estates  in  Ireland,  and  being  desirous  of  turning  the  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people  from  the  *  abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,* 
founded  several  schools  called  *  grammar  schools*  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  such  scholars  of  those  schools,  tenants  of  his  estates,  as  should 
enter  the  University  of  Dublin,  be  provided  a  sum  of  102.  a  year  during 
their  four  years*  college  course. 

Under  the  Act  of  1724,  thirty-five  exhibitions  for  poor  students,  and 
three  new  fe11owshit)s  were  established  in  the  College.  The  governors 
were  also  enabled  to  make  grants  to  the  College  for  new  buildings  of  a 
sum  of  4,2002.,  and  in  later  years,  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  for  tho 
College  the  splendid  collection  of  books,  known  as  the  Fagel  library, 
numbering  17,600  volumes,  which  belonged  to  tho  pensionary  Fagel,  in 
Holland,  and  who  had  been  all  his  life  collecting  it  When  Holland  was 
threatened  with  a  French  invasion  in  1794,  he  sent  this  superb  collection 
of  books  to  London,  where  it  was  afterwards  sold  by  his  executors. 
Agents  from  many  parts  of  Europe  were  authorized  to  give  various  large 
sums  for  it  Even  Bonaparte  was  desirous  to  add  this  library  to  the  stock 
of  rare  literature  in  France.  But  Trinity  College  was  declared  the  pur- 
chaser at  8,000  guineas,  which  was  given  for  this  purpose  by  the  trustees 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  estates,  'bequeathed  for  charitable  uses  and  the 
promotion  of  learning.* 

In  1762  three  new  Professorships  were  instituted  by  the  same  trustees 
—of  Mathematics,  History,  and  Oriental  languages. 

*  Tlw  Library  row  oomben  orer  130,000  TOlniiMt,  and  b  ono  of  Uio  DAtioml  libraries  entitled 
to  a  eopjr  of  every  booii  eopyrif  hted. 

Aman§  tlie  bcnefiicton  of  the  (yoUefe  at  this  period  was  Richard  Baldwin,  D.D.,  who  left  bis 

eitata  worth  1,0MI.  a  yaa^  and  the  Mini  of  30,000f.^^he  more  femarkable  at  he  began  hit  life  ae 

bmgar  boy  in  the  itreett  of  Dublin.    One  day,  as  he  tat  crying  from  hunger  on  the  ttei*  of  a  door, 

hie  weiilily  and  delicate  frame  wnt  taken  notice  of  by  a  coffee  hoote  iieeper  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  asked  the  child,  who  appeared  to  be  very  intelligent,  to  come  In,  and  he  gave  him  employment 

at  a  |iantfy  boy.    The  little  Allow  conducted  himself  so  mnch  to  the  »atisfaotioa  of  his  employer, 

tbnt  he  reeoramended  him  to  the  Provnet  (Huntingdon),  who  took  him  into  his  establishment  as 
■table  boy.  In  this  humble  noaition  he  ramained  ror  several  mimlhe.  Showing,  h<iwever.  that  he 
was  fitted,  by  his  talents  and  taste  for  learning,  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere,  the  Pnivost  had  him 
faialraeled  in  the  entrance  ooorse,  and  in  doe  time  he  nessed  the  entinnce  esaminattim,  and  was 
■ow  a  student  on  the  high  mad  to  prelermeot  In  1003  M  b^pame  a  Mlow,  in  1713  Vioe-Provoet. 
and  in  1717  PioToct. 
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JonalKcM  Swift — OUver  Gotdsmiih — Bishop  Berkdey, 
Jooathan  Swift,  whose  Drapier  Letters  (1724)  have  endeared  him  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  who,  ftoni  his  birth  in  Dublin,  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  great  Irish  author,  although  by  the  Imtber  and  mother  he  was 
of  English  descent — was  admitted  to  Trinity  CoH^e  April  24,  1682, 
where  all  his  early  academic  life  was  marked  by  an  almost  uninter> 
nipted  succession  of  irregularities  and  punishments.  From  an  Essay  by 
Vice-Provost  Barrett  (1808),  his  offenses  were  non-attendance  at  chapel 
and  absence  when  the  night-roU  was  called.  For  the  latter,  besides 
numerous  fin^s,  he  was  publicly  admonished  in  1687,  and  in  the  year 
following,  on  the  day  in  whif^h  he  completed  his  2l8t  year,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  final  degree,  with  several  othersi  for  insulting  behavior 
to  the  junior  dean  (Owen  Lloyd),  and  restored  only  by  asking  pardon  in 
the  public  hall  on  bended  knees*— an  indignity  which  his  proud  spirit 
never  forgave,  either  to  the  person  or  the  College.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  proceeded  to  his  Masters  Degree  in  Dublin ;  but  several  yean 
later  (June,  1692),  was  admitted  to  Hart  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College) 
Oxford,  where  he  was  made  M.  A.  in  July  following.  In  his  satirical 
^Account  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,*  he  treats  Lloyd  with  much  severity. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1744,  a  young  student,  whose  name  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  entered  the  University  of  Dublin  as  a  sizar.  Oliver,  being 
thoughtless  and  unguarded,  had  the  rashness  to  give  a  supper  party  in 
his  rooms,  for  which  he  had  issued  invitations  to  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  his  acquaintance.  At  the  appointed  time  his  guests  assembled, 
but  when  the  music  was  at  its  loudest  strains,  a  knocking  came  to  the 
door ;  this  was  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  T.  Wilder,  who  had  rushed  over  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  merriment,;  forcing  his  way  in,  he  attacked  Goldsmith 
in  unmeasured  terms,  nor  did  this  reverend  divine  confine  his  abuse  to 
mere  idle  wordR,  for  he  concluded  a  volley  of  personal  abuse  by  rushing 
at  his  pupil  and  inflicting  severe  manual  chastisement  upon  him  before 
the  whole  company.  Unlike  his  successor,  Frank  Webber,  in  his  last 
night  in  Trinity,  Goldsmith  said  not  a  word,  but  calmly  submitted  to  the 
disgraceful  treatment  he  had  received,  and  next  day  he  disposed  of  his 
books  and  clothes  and  left  the  College,  resolved  to  go  on  board  ship  at 
Cork.  Before  taking  his  departure  for  the  sea-port  town,  he  lingered 
about  Dublin  until  he  had  only  one  shilling  left  in  his  pocket  On  this 
shilling,  as  he  afterwards  affirmed,  he  supported  himself  for  three  days; 
he  then  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  home, 
having  informed  his  brother  of  his  forlorn  situation — ^tbat  brother,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  of  whom  he  alterwards  wrote : — 

Wherever  I  rrmin,  wbatever  lundt  I  tm, 
My  heart,  untrnverd,  fondly  turm  to  thee — 
Eftill  to  mj  brother  tumi  with  ceow'eM  pain. 
And  drap,  «t  each  remove,  a  lengthening  chain. 

His  brother  promptly  hastened  to  relieve  him,  brought  him  back  to 
Che  College,  and  efiected  in  some  degree  a  reconciliation  with  his  tutor; 
but  they  were  never  after  dh  terms  of  cordiality  or  friendship. 
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In  1747  Goldsmith  took  his  degree  of  Btchelor  of  Arts,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  Univepsity  then  ceesed,  but  his  memory  lives  there  as 
elsewhere,  not  only  in  his  own  productions,  but  is  daily  quickened  bgr 
the  monament  erected  on  the  College  grounds,  in  the  year  1864. 

George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  entered  Trinity  College  in  1609,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  in  1707,  became.  Senior  Fellow  in  1717,  and  was  afterwards,  in 
1768,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  When  nine  years  in  that  see,  this 
learned  and  amiable  prelate  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  one  of  those 
dreadful  famines  that  periodically  afflicted  the  country.  It  was  while 
under  the  impression  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  suffering  he  had  witnessed, 
that  Berkeley  wrote  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  *The  Querist,' 
Irhich  sets  forth,  under  the  forms  of  Questions  without  answers,  the 
Bishop^s  views  of  the  evils  and  requirements  of  his  country.  He  be- 
'stowed  on  the  College  a  sum  of  120  guineas  with  a  medal  die,  from 
which  gold  medals  were  to  be  struck,  as  prises  for  Greek  scholarship. 

In  1728,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  an  endowment  by  subscriptions, 
-and  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  £20,000  fi-om  government  to  found  a  Col- 
lege in  Bermuda  to  convert  the  savages  to  Christianity,  he  left  Ireland, 
and  settled  temporarily  on  a  farm  (Whitehall)  near  Newport,  on  Rhode 
Island.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  gave  his  fitrm  to  Yale  College,  which 
is  now  the  basis  of  the  SerJceUy  Seholankip.  His  visit  inspired  the 
*Venei  on  the  Prospect  of  Arte  and  Learning  in  America,^  closing  with 

Westwnrd  th«  eoam  of  Empire  takei  itf  wty : 

TIm  fiiur  fint  oeti  alraadjr  psit, 
A  flfUi  tholl  rlofe  IIm  dnmii  with  the  daj : 

Tin«'«  Doblait  wflsprisf  it  Um  biL 

Berkeley  removed  shortly  before  his  death  to  Oxford,  where  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1758.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Christ 
Church,  in  that  University,  and  an  elegant  marble  monument  with  an  in- 
scription was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  One  line  from  Alex- 
ander Pope  gives,  multum  in  parto,  the  character  of  this  prelate, 

*To  Berkelej  every  virtue  under  Heaven  * 
Debaling  Club — Edmund  Burke — ffiatorical  Society. 
The  year  1770  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  College  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  College  Historical  Society.  Previous  to  that  time  there 
existed  a  debating  club,  which  met  in  George^s  lane,  off  North  King's 
street,  which  was  founded  on  the  21st  of  April,  1747,  by  four  young 
men,  students  of  the  University,  one  of  whom  was  Edmund  Burke,  (born 
at  Dublin  in  1780,  and  entered  pensioner  in  1744,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  in  1749).  The  original  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  club 
still  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  Edmund  Burke.  Sir  J.  Napier  (the 
Vice-Chancellor),  in  a  lecture  on  this  eminent  graduate,  remarks : 

Here  we  can  trace  Burke  from  week  to  week—busy  in  epeech,  diligent  iin 
composition — now  an  essay  on  society,  afterwards  on  painting — at  time»  f»peak> 
ing  in  a  historic  character-'-^gain  the  critic  of  Milton.  There  is  the  saibetaDoe 
of  an  extempore  comDient  of  great  exoellenoe  on  the  'Sermon  on  tile  Mount  *' 

The  Debating  Club  of  George's  lane  was  tlie  germ  of  the  Historioal 

Society.    This  last  was  the  scene  of  taany  animated  debates^  in.  whieb. 
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Plunket^  Emmet,  Ifoore,  Cumn,  tnd  other  eminent  Irishmen  took  part 
It  was  dissolTed  in  1792,  but  reviTcd  in  1794,  to  be  again  suppreaaed  in 
1815,  and  revi7ed  once  more  in  1844. 

On  tbe  11th  September,  1790,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College,  *that  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  be  oon- 
ferred  on  tbe  Rt  Hon.  Edmnnd  Borke.'  Burke  had  then  lately  returned 
from  Paris — ^in  a  viait  to  that  capital  he  had  seen  and  heard  what  ren- 
dered him  apprehensive  of  tbe  consequences  of  the  doctrines  propagated 
and  the  measures  pursued  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  a  French  gentleman  in  justification  of  tliem, 
Burke  wrote  his  *  Reflections  on  tlie  Revolution  in  France  ;*  which  were 
published  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1790.  No  political  work, 
probably,  was  ever  read  with  such  avidity  on  its  appearance.  It  is  said 
that  above  80,000  copies  were  sold  before  the  first  demand  was  satisfied. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  is  as  follows : — 

That  an  honorarj  degree  of  LL.D.  be  conferred  on  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  as  the  powerful  advocate  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  friend  of  publio 
order  and  virtue,  and  consequentlj  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  in  teati* 
mony  of  the  high  respect  entertained  by  tbe  University  which  had  the  honor 
of  his  education,  for  the  various  endowments  of  his  mind,  and  for  his  transcend- 
ent talents  and  philanthropy. 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Provost,  and  he  ra« 

ceived  it  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  December,  the  very  day  that  tha 

important  discussion  began  as  to  the  abatement  of  the  impeachment 

against  Warren  Hastings  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  but  he  found 

time  to  acknowledge  the  honor,  and  the  strength  which  this  appreciation 

of  his  Alma  Kater  gave  him  in  the  effort  he  was  about  to  make  in  behalf 

of  national  honor  outraged  in  the  acts  of  this  great  criminal 

New  Prof essorahipa — T%e  Obaervalory. 

In  1785  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  were  mada 
University  Professorships  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  establishing  a  cor- 
porate School  of  Physic  in  Ireland.  In  1794  the  Donelan  Lecture  was 
established  by  a  legacy  of  Mrs.  Donelan.  In  1868  the  Professorship  of 
Surgery  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Regius  Professorship. 

fn  1791  the  Observatory  was  completed,  out  of  8,0002.  bequeathed  bj 
Provost  Andrews  in  1774,  and  5,0002.  out  of  the  College  funda  A  r^ 
ihtcr  of  observations  was  not  kept  till  1808. 

In  1798  the  western  front  of  Trinity  College,  with  other  additions  and 
improvements,  was  begun  and  prosecuted  at  large  cost,  to  which  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  sum  fh>m  time  to  time  of  55,000Z. 

CaOioUe  DisabUiHes  in  part  removed. 
In  1798,  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  by  statute  (88  Qeo.  IIL  c.  21, 
a.  7)  to  graduate  or  be  a  Professor  or  Fellow  in  any  college  thereafter  to 
be  founded  in  the  Dublin  University,  and  Roman  Catholics  may  thence- 
forward be  members  of  any  lay  body  corporate,  except  Trinity  College, 
without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  ftc.,  or  subscribing  declaration,  or 
receiving  the  sacrament     And  by  the   9th  section,  Catholics  wera 
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dpecUIlj  excluded  from  being  either  Fellows  or  ProTosU  of  the  Uniyer* 
sity  of  Dablin ;  and  hj  the.  18th. section,  which  takes  a  distinction  be* 
tw^en  Trinity  College  and  the  University,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and 
ailer  the  Ist  of  January,  1798-^ 

80  as  to  enable  persons,  professing  the  SosMin  Catholic  Religion,  to  enter  into 
and  take  degrees  in  the  Uoiyeralty  of  Dublin;  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any 
peraoQ  taking  degprees'  in  the  said  Uniyersity  to  take  any  oaths  aave  those  oil 
allegpaoce  and  abjuration. 

Catholics  were  thenceforward  admitted  to  enter,  and  compete  for  honors 
,  as  nuny  of  them  have  done,  though  they  were  excluded  from  the  Pro- 
Tostehip,  Fellowships,  and  Scholarships^  of  the  Foundation  until  1878. 

In  1724  three  Fellowships  were«  founded -out  of  the^fui^ds  left  by 
Erasmus  Smith, .in -^1 761;. two,  and  in.  1808  three:  Fellowships  were 
created,  and  juJ.Q^^tePiFUlowships  were  added  to  the  existing  number, 
leaving  the  fqlliioard.at.ten  Senior  and  twenty-six  Junior  Fellows. 

In  1851  a  Royal  commission,  under' the  great  seal, 'was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  :di^plihe,  the  'studies,  and'  the  revenues  of  the  College. 
In  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  laid  'before  Parliament  in 
1858,  they  recommended,  amongst  other  matters,  that  the  Statutes  should 
andei*go  a  complete  revision.  This  recommendation  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  Letters  Patent,  dated  81st  January,  1855  ;  and  various  alterations 
In  the  Statutes  were  at  the  same  time  introduced,  of  which  the  principal 
was  the  power  given  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  found,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  new  professorships,  and  to  fix  the  time  and 
subjects  of  the  examinations  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

By  letters  Pstent,  dated  July  24,  1857,  the  Senate  of  the  Uniyersity 
is  made  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chanoellor  (or  Pro-Vice- 
'  Chancellor),  for  the  time  being,  and  such  Doctors  or  Masters  of  the 
University  a9  shall  keep' their  names  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of.  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 
The  Caput  of  the  .Senate,  is  mi^de  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor,  Yice- 
Chancellor  (or  Pro-Yice-Chancellor)  the  Provost,  (or  in  his  absence  the 
Vice-Provost),  and  the  Senior  Master,  non-regent,  who  is  elected  by  the 
Senate.  Every  grace  must  pass  the  Caput  before  it  can  be  admitted  to 
the  Senate. 

In  1858  fourteen  studentships  were  founded,  at  a  salary  of  lOOl  per 
annum  for  each,  tenable  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years,  an^  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  denominations. 

In  1878  the  great  offices  of  the  University  which  had,  since  the  ReT0> 
lution,  been  closed  against  Catholics,  Dissenters,  and  Jews,  were  thrown 
open,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  all  religious  denominations. 

Trinity  College  possessed  in  1851  Isnded  property  to  the  extent  of 
109.578  acres,  and  other  property  in  stocks  snd  shares,  yielding  an  an- 
nual income,  in  1878,  of  over  65,000iL  To  this  should  be  added  28,000iL 
received  from  payments  for  Fees  and  College  dues— making  a  net  annual 
income  of  87,0002. 


IRILANIK 

IRELAND. 

The  8am  of  jC2 15,300  granted  to  the  Ck>iiiini8sionerfl  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  was  distributed  to  the  following  objects :  the  bare  ennmera- 
tion  of  the  amount  and  object  shows  the  magnitude  which  the  system  hsM 
attained  from  the  first  grant  of  £4,338  In  1831,  in  aid  of  789  elementflurx 
schools. 

1.  Normal  Establishment  at  Dublin  for  training  Male  and  Female 

Teachers,  yiz.. 

For  2  Professors  and  2  Assistants,  on  the  art  of  Teaching,  &c.,  XI  ,440 

For  Board  and  Travel  of  Teachers  under  training — ^Males,  5,000 

For    «•                   "                "                       "  1,250 

For  Central  Model  School  Department— Male  School,  823 

Female  School,  465 

Infant  School,  325 

For  Weat  Dublin  Model  School,          .           •           •           .  585 

For  Glasnevin  Model  Literary  and  Industrial  School  at  Glasnevin,    285 

2.  The  Albert  AgriouUural  Training  Establishment  and  Model 

Farm  at  Glasnevin,  for  90  Agricultural  pupils»  4,935 

,,3.  The  Glasnevin  Model  Garden,  including  Conservatorj,  2,000 

4.  Nineteen  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  dEc,         ...  8,700 

5.  In  old  of  building  and  furnishing  ordinary  School-houses,  5,000 

6.  **      *<     District  Model  Schools,        -  -  7  •        18,540 

7.  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  National  Schools,  -  -  117,938 

8.  Premiums  in  encouragement  of  neatness  and  cleanlinesSf    -  1,000 

9.  Gratuities  to  aged  and  infirm  Teachers,  -  -  2,000 

10.  Inspection  Departme(it-»6  Head  Inspectors,  at  £400, 

10  First  ClaM  Assistants,  at  £325, 
40  Second  Class       **        at  £280,  19,900 

6  Sub-Inspectors  at  £200  and  ex- 
penses, 

11.  Book  Department,     ......  10,250 

12.  Official  Establishment  at  Dublin,  ...  13,000 

Tbs  EifDowsD  School.  Commission.  A  Commission  appointed  by  Par- 
liament has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  manogement 
and  condition  of  endowments  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  The 
inquiry  already  embraces  filYeen  hundred  endowments,  from  which  it 
appears  that  vast  funds  are  either  locked  up,  or  diverted  from  their  original 
channels,  or  so  administered  as  to  be  u.«eless  for  the  edncatiou  of  the  com* 
rounity  at  large.  In  some  instances  the  land  bestowed  for  the  support  of 
the  school,  has  been  converted  into  private  property ;  and  in  others,  the 
income  passes  through  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  absorbed  before  it  reaches 
the  object  for  which  it  was  given.  The  Inquiry  thus  far  shows  that  there  it 
a  disposable  annual  income  of  near  $500,000 ;  a  sum  sufficient  10  support 
a  scheme  of  secondary  education  for  each  county,  supplementary  to  the 
nutional  and  other  elementary  schools,  and  preparatory  to  the  higher  insti. 
tutions.  The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  looking  into  the  facilities  of 
education  enjoyed  in  each  county,  with  a  view  of  recommending  a  plan  for 
the  better  use  of  the  income  of  these  endowments. 
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uNiysBsrrr 

Chtmetlhr^  Hon.  Lord  Cairns,  LLJ>., 
T.C.D.,  DC  L., Oxon,  L.L.D., Catitnb. 

Fie«-GSftaii..Hon.8ir  Jot.  Napior,  LL.II. 

Members  ftr  tk»  Umivevihf^  Hon.  J.  T. 
Ball  (I8ii8) ;  Hon.  D.  PlunkH.  U.C. 

Prwo*«(,  Humnhrej  Llojd.  D.D. 

Vic9  Fr»M«C  Rot.  J.  L.  Mooro,  D.D. 

Pr9Cter§^  Goorfs  Ford.  Shaw,  LL.D., 
Francw  A.  Tarielon,  LL  D. 

Crm/ror,  Rev.  Will  in  m  Robertf,  M.A. 

DcsM.Thomnt  SCaek,  ILA.,  Boqj.  Wil- 
liamson, M.A. 

Regifirar,  Andrew  B.  Hart,  LL.D. 


•18t5. 


Burttar^  Rev.  Jtisenh  Carson,  D.D. 
Amditor^  Andrew  d.  Hnrt,  LL.D. 
UkrnrUn^  Rev.  J.  Malet 
S9C.  U  tk»  Sen.^  J.  A.  Galbmitb,  M .A. 

FKOrBStOES   AXD  LSCTUKKKS. 

1807— 7}tmntCy  (Amiv*),  G.  Snimon.  D.D. 
1718— />fvmify  jfA^.  Kimr*»jMA.)Vf.  Lee,D.D. 
]66&-r;ietf  Law  {Regiw-),  T.  £.  Webb,  LL.D. 
mi—Rudal  nd  Bngiiak  Ijiw  {Rariut),  Hon. 

Moantififft  l^iiitfield,  LL.D. 
JTftI — Greek  {Regiua),  J.  K.  Ingram,  LLD. 
Yt^A—Oftarfmni  Emg.  /,fl..E.Dowden,  M.A. 
1847— JValuro/  Pkilosopky,  R«v.  R.  Tuwnfend. 
IT^A—Xatural  PkHo^mky  (Ertumug  9miik), 

Rev.  John  R.  Iieslie.  M.A. 
ITtS—MUhematic^  (Eraamn*  Smith),  Michael 

R4iberts,  M.A. 
IWi— Modern  Hi-tarjf  (Eraamua  Smith),  Jas. 

W.  Barlow.  M.A. 
l(S37—/iebme  {,Regi  *),  Geo.  Lonffield.  D.D. 
ITfUi—jlatron.  Hoyrd,  Robert  B  Ball.  LL  D. 
IfSa^^Potitieai  Ecanomjf,  Robert  Donnell. 
\9ari— Moral  PkUotopkf,  James  Melv{»r,  D.D. 


WS^—Biblieml  Orttk,  Gooife  8.  Bmith.  UD. 
IBSO—EeeUgiaotUal  Mist.,  R.  Gibbings,  D.D. 
1840— A'MfTheddeos  0*Mnhony,  M.A. 
]85«— jfroAic.  Mir  Aulad  All. 
)85(»— ^VeiwArit.  Robert  Atkinson.  LL.D. 
ie37— /%*<«  {R^^h  William  Btoliet.  M.D. 
Yt%?t— Anatomy,  B.  G.  M'Dowell,  M.D.,  Ch.  M. 
l&'SS— ^myery  (AigptM  Pn/.).  R.  Adams.  M.D. 
184i>— 19  rgerjf,  Edw.  Heitbnm  Bennett^  M  J>. 

Comparativa  Anal.,  A.  Mae Allster,  M.B. 
ITB.'S— GiMKMtrv, 
1785— Aoteny,  E.  P.  Wrifht,  MD. 
1H44— r?«0/flyy.  8.  Haughton.  M.D..  P.R.S. 


184J^Jf(««r«/o^.  James  Aniobn,  M.D. 

Mtufie,  Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus.D. 

Fro/eoaor  of  OermM.  A.  M.  Behs,  M.A. 

Prof.  Romutnea  /<«»■«  R.  At  k  i  nsun,  LLD. 

Prof,  of  Zodiogf,  A.  MecAlisler,  MB. 
1785— &it<oer«tfyj«iMtMit>(,T.  E.  Little,  M.D 

Director  of  M  «»in,  A.  Mncnlister. 

Curator  of  Anatoml,  Muaoum^Au  Connor. 

BcBoob  or  EMomBKRiiro. 

MatkomAtie*,  Willinm  Roberts,  H.A. 
Mechanicn,  J.  A.  Gnlbmith,  M.A. 
Primcipies  af  PkyHta,  Rev.  J.  R.  LeoUa. 
Geology,  Samuel  Hnufhtun,  M.D. 
\9S&—Prnot,  Enginoering,  A  Downitif,  LL.D. 
Ckemi$try.Oam8tr,.ctive.  J.  ApjoUn.  M.D. 
Draw,  and  Survey,,  8.  Duwninf ,  LL.D. 

Regirtrara. 

Univerttity,  Andrew  9.  Hart,  LL.D. 
AeiD  School,  Thomaii  £.  Webb.  LL.D. 
Sekeot  of  Pky.fic,  Rev.  B  Haiiehtun,  M.D. 
Sekool  of  Ewginaering.  J.  R.  I^cslio,  M«A. 
Umioaritily  Eleetora,JAr.  Chs.  Miller. 


The  wbole  government  of  the  University  is  committed  to  the  Provost  aud 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College ;  the  place  of  an  absent  Senior  Fellow-  being 
supplied  by  the  Junior  Follow  next  in  order  of  seniority. 

The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  (or  the  Provost  and  .a  majority  of  Senior 
Fellows,  viz., /our.)  thus  ansembled,  determine  all  elections  of  Fellows,  Scholars, 
and  College  Officers,  and  grant  graces  for  all  University  Degrees. 

Degrees  are  publicly  conferred  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  in  the 
Senate  or  CongregtUion  of  the  University.  All  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors 
having  their  names  upon  tlie  College  Books,  and  resident  in  the  College,  are 
members  of  the  University  Senate  or  Ilouse  of  Congregation. 

Tlie  Caput  Sekatus  Acadbmici  is  a  council  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  or 
Vice-Chanccllor,  the  Provost  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Provost,)  and  the 
Senior  Master  non^rcgcnt,  resident  in  the  College.  Every  grace  must  pass  the 
Caput  before  it  can  be  proposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  and  each  member  of 
the  Caput  has  a  negative  voice. 

The  grace  of  the  House  for  a  Degree  in  any  Faculty  must  be  granted  by  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  before  it  can  be  proposed  to  the  Caput.  Those 
who  have  thus  been  admitted  to  a  degree  are  then  pre.^enied  to  the  Yico-Chan- 
oellor  and  the  whole  University,  at  a  public  congregation,  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
feesbr  of  the  Faculty  in  which  tlie  degree  is  to  be  taken;  or,  if  it  be  a  Degree 
in  Arts,  by  one  of  the  Proctors.  If  no  member  of  the  Caput  objects,  the  Proc- 
tor, in  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  supplieaies  the  Congregation  for  their  public 
grace ;  and,  having  collected  their  suQVages,  declares  the  assent  or  dissent  of 
the  Ilouse  accordingly ;  if  the  placets  be  the  majority,  the  candidates  kneel  be- 
fore the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  confers  the  degree  according  to  a  formula  fixed 
by  the  University  Statutes. 
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/*  '  '     Commmcement  and  f^riM. 

Public  CommeDcements  are  held  in  this  UniTeraity  on  two  days  in  eyerj  jear. 
Tic,  Shrove  Tuesday  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  No  degrees  excepting  soch 
as  are  merely  honorary  are  e?er  conferred  pri?ately. 

The  Terms  of  the  University  are  three : 

Michaelmas,  or  October  Term,  begins  on  the  10th  of  October — ends  on  tho 
SOth  December. 

HiLABT,  or  January  Term,  begins  on  the  10th  of  January — ends  on  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Trinity,  or  Midsummer  Term,  begins  on  the  15th  of  April— ends  on  the  30th 

of  June. 

^grma  and  Exercises  required  for  Degrees, 

To  take  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student,  if  a  pensioner,  must 
keep  four  academic  years,  Le.,  he  must  keep  at  least  eight  Terms;  with  at 
least  ibur  Catechetical  Terms  or  Examinations. .  Terms  may  be  kept  by  diligent 
attendance  on  the  Lectures  in  Science  and  Classics;  or  by  passing  satisfactorily 
eveiy  Term  Examination.  After  said  'ordinary  Term  Examination,  special 
examinations  are  held  of  those  students  who  are  qualified  to  become  candidates 
fbr  honors. 

The  Scholastic  exercises  necessary  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  two 
defamations^  one  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin,  and  a  thesis,  also  in  Latin,  m 
laudem  philosophia ;  these  must  be  read  by  every  candidate,  whether  he  be  a 
Moderator  or  not  At  a  convenient  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  performing 
the  exercises,  the  Junior  Proctor  delivers  to  the  Moderator  three  papers,  each 
containing  four  questions  in  Logics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Morality.  Tho 
Moderator,  having  selected  a  set  of  three  candidate  Bachelors,  appoints  them 
each  to  defend  one  of  the  three  papers  of  questions,  and  to  oppos^e  the  two 
others.  Thus  each  disputant  is  in  his  turn  opponent  and  respondent;  he  opposes 
the  papers  which  the  other  two  disputants  respectively  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend, by  bringing  an  aigument,  consisting  of  three  syllogisms,  against  each  of 
tlie  eight  questions  contained  in  those  papers ;  he  defends  his  own  paper  by 
briefly  pointing  out  the  errors  contained  in  the  syllogisms  of  his  opponents,  and 
also  responds  in  two  brief  Latin  theses  on  any  two  questions,  not  consecutive, 
of  the  paper  he  has  undertaken  to  defend. 

^  A  Master  of  Arts  must  be  A.B.  of  three  years*  standing.  The  exercises  are 
three  declamations,  similar  to  those  read  by  Bachelors,  one  in  Greek,  the  others 
in  Latin :  together  with  one  Respondency  and  one  Opponency. 

The  requirements  for  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  Lawi^ 
Medicine,  and  Music  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  English  universities^ 

The  amount  of  the  fees  fbr  each  Degree  is : 

Artiom  Bmc«1. — Nobilit. jC33    0  0 

8«ie.Comin., 17    5  0 

IViw 8  17  0 

Sis., 3    S  0 

Miiffttor, 9  1«  6 

Medioini*  BmmI., II  IS  0 

Dnetor, 99    •  0 

Lagan  Buccal., 1115  0 

Dneinr, 99    0  0 

MiM.  Baeeni 1115  0 

Doelor. 99    0  0 

B.  ThMkift*  Buccal., 13  15  0 

■                    Doetor, 96   0  0 
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TRXNTTT   OOLLBOB. 

The  several  orders  in  the  College  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Pbovost  or  Head  of  the  Ck>llege;  who  must  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  a 
Doctor,  or  at  least  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  agei 

2.  Fellows  ;  who  are  all  bound  to  enter  into  PriesVa  Orders,  except  five ; 
one  of  whom  is  elected  Medicus^  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows;  and  two 
others  are  elected  Jurista  juris  OiviHs  and  Jurisia  juris  AngUci^  respectively. 

3.  Noblemen,  Sons  of  Nobleken,  and  Baronets;  who  are  matriculated  as 
such  under  the  title  of  UobHis^  FUius  NobUis^  and  Eques,  Noblemen  and  Sons 
of  Noblemen  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  per  tpecialem  graiiam, 

4.  DocTOBs  in  the  tlireo  Faculties,  Baohelobs  in  Divinity,  and  Mastebs  or 
ABTa  All  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Ajrts,  Ex-Fellows,  and  Ex-Scholars,  having 
their  names  registered  as  Electors^  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers to  represent  the  University  in  Parliament,  but  ha?ing  no  collegiate  privi- 
leges or  duties,  unless  their  names  are  kept  on  tlie  College  Books. 

6.  Bachelors  in  Civil  Law,  and  Phtsio,  and  Bachelobs  of  Arts.  They 
are  not  required  to  keep  their  names  on  the  University  or  College  books  in  order 
to  entitle  them  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees. 

6  Fellow  Commoners;  who  have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  Fellowi^ 
Table ;  the  number  of  Term  Examinations  required  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  one  less  than  the  number  required  of  Pensioners. 

7.  ScHOLABS,  who  are  on  the  foundatk>n,  being  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  College;  they  have  their  commons  free  of  expense,  and  their  rooms  for 
half  the  charge  paid  by  other  Students;  they  pay  half  tuition  fees,  but  are  ex* 
empted  from  College  charges  or  deeremmts^  and  receive  fh>m  the  College  an 
annual  saUry.  They  hold  their  Scholarsliips  until  they  become,  or  miglit  hav* 
become,  Masters  of  Arts,  their  standing  being  counted  from  the  time  of  theUr 
election  to  Scholarshipa  The  number  of  Scholars  is  Seventy,  of  whom  thirty 
were  formerly  termed  natives  (Hibemiei^)  but  this  distinction  has  been  abolished. 

8.  NoN-Fo(7NDATioN  ScDOLARS,  whoso  emoluments  and  tenure  of  office  are 
the  same  as  those  of  .the  foregoing  class  of  Students,  but  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Corporation,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  University  franchise. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  pay  the  regular  fees  and  enjoy  no  pecuniary  aid. 

10.  Slkars  are  Students  of  limited  means,  who  have  their  commons  free  of 
expense,  and  are  exempted  firom  annual  fees.  They  were  formerly  nominate^ 
one  by  each  Fellow,  and  eight  or  more  (provided  the  number  of  thirty  were  not 
exceeded)  by  the  Provost  They  are  now  elected  annually  by  an  examinatioi^ 
and  if  they  enter  College  as  Sizars,  they  are  entitled  to  hold  their  Sizarsliipa 
for  four  years.  In  the  event  of  any  person  who  is  already  a  Student  of  the 
College  being  elected  a  Sizar,  the  duration  of  his  Sizarship  shall  not  exceed  four 
years  fVom  tiie  Sizarship  Examination  next  succeeding  his  entrance  into  Col- 
lega  Sizars,  who  fail  to  keep  their  class,  or  who  drop  a  class  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Board,  ipso /ado  vacate  their  Sizarships. 

CUusificaJtUm  of  UndBrf/raduates. 

Students  in  their  undergraduate  course  are  danifled  as  foUowa    Students  ia 

thdr  first  and  second  years  are  denominated  Junior  and  Senior  Freshmen ;  im 

their  third  and  fourth  years.  Junior,  and  .Senior  Sophisters.    To  rise  from  the 

class  of  Junior  to  that  of  Senior  Freshman  one  Term  at  least  moat  be  kept  by 
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examination ;  that  is,  either  by  attending  the  daily  lectares  or  by  ]>a8nng  the 
examination  in  the  same  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  term.  To 
pass  from  Senior  Freshman  to  Junior  Sophister,  the  Student  must  pass  the  Gen- 
eral Examinations  of  Senior  Freshman  held  at  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas 
Term.  During  his  two  Freshman  years,  he  must  attend  the  Catechetical  Leo- 
tdres  held  every  Saturday  morning,  or  pass  an  examination  in  the  same.  The 
ffnal  Degree  Examination  is  held  at  the  b^inning  of  tlie  Michaelmas  Term  of 
the  Senior  Sophister  year. 

College  Charges, 

.  College  payments  (I.,  an  entrance  fee,  and  II.,  a  half-yearly  charge,  which  in- 
Q^ttdes  tuition,  and  is  exdusive  of  rooms  and  commons),  and  fees: 

I.  II. 

NobtenMii X60  0    0    £30    0  0 

Felfow  Commoner 30  0    0    15    0  0 

PensiMOT IS  0    0      7  JO  0 

Siar 5  13    0    0  0 

FS0FI88I0NA1*  acHooia 

There  are  four  Professional  Schools  in  the  Uniyefsity,  yiz. :  Diyinity,  Jjkw, 
Hedicine,  and  Engineering.  The  Diplomas  or  Testimonials  of  these  Schools 
otn  only  be  obtained  by  attending  prescribed  Conrses  of  Lectures  during  two 
or  more  years,  and  passing  a  final  Examination. 

Students  seeking  credit  for  a  Term  by  Lectures  most,  at  the  oommencement 
«f  SQcb  Term,  dnly  register  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Books  their  places  of  resi- 
denoe  ft>r  that  Term,  and  daring  Term  nottly  a  change  of  residence;  if  this  rule 
be  not  observed,  credit  for  the  Term  can  not  be  allowed. 

Divinity  Scliool. 
Students  in  Dirinity  must  keep  six  Terms — three  with  Archbishop  King's 
Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  three  with  the  Regius  Professor. 

Law  School 

t  Students  in  Law  must  ]ceep  six  Terms — three  with  the  Regius  Professor  of 

OitU  Law,  and  three  Terms  with  tlie  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English 

Law.    Five-sixths  of  the  Lectures  of  each  Term,  at  leost^  must  be  attended  in 

order  to  get  credit  for  the  Term. 

School  of  Phyaic 
'The  School  of  Physic  was  instituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  (40  Geo.  IIL  e^ 
t4,)  and  consists  of  the  three  University  ProfesscNrs,  viz.,  the  Professor  of  Anai^ 
omy — ^tlie  Professor  of  Chemistry — and  the  Professor  of  Botany ;  together  witU 
the  King  8  Professor  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  on  tlie  foundation  of  Sir  Patrid( 
Don,  viz ,  the  Professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine— the  Practice  of  Medi- 
eine — and  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  The  University  has  added  to 
these  a  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  College  af  Physicians  has  added  a  Pro* 
ftfisor  of  Midwifery,  and  one  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

S^ool  of  Engineering, 
The  School  of  Engineering  was  established  in  1843.  The  Student  must  be  a 
vember  of  the  College,  and  subject  to  its  general  iliscipline,  and  attend  the 
Academic  Coarse  of  Arts  throughoat  the  first,  or  Junior  Freshman  year.  The 
Professional  Coarse  occupies  three  years,  partly  by  Lectures^  and  partly  lA 
^boratory,  and  partly  in  the  Field. 
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Mb.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  in  moTtng  for  leave 
to  bring  iu  a  Bill  relating  to  University  Education  in  Ireland,  March,  1873,  thus 
recognizes  the  University  of  Dublin  as  the  national;  institution,  whose  powers 
and  resources  should  include  otiier  Colleges,  as  well  as  Trinity. 

I  propound  witli  some  confidence  to  the  House  that  the  University  of  Dublin, 
as  distinct  from  Trinity  College,  is  the  ancient,  hibtoric,  national  University  of 
the  country,  timt  its  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  tlie  strangest  anomalies,  that  it 
calls  for  reform,  and  that  it  is  this  University  within  the  precincts  of  which  the 
reform  now  projected  for  Ireland  ought  to  take  efl'ect. 

For  150  or  2U.i  years  all  eflbrts  to  found  a  University  alone  had  been  in  vain; 
again  and  again  it  liad  dissolved  into  thin  air.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth a  completely  different  policy  was  adopted,  and  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  University,  it  was  determined  to  begin  witli  the  College.  They,  therefore, 
founded  a  Colle^,  and  it  was  incorporated ;  but  they  did  not  incorporate  the 
University,  wliich,  as  a  University,  remains  to  this  day  unincorporated.  I  think 
that  policy  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  one.  The  men  of  that  time  appear  to 
have  reasoned  tims:  'Hitherto,  the  University  has  pined  and  died  from  want 
of  the  proper  material  to  sustain  it.  We  will  supply  the  material  which  will 
feed  the  sacred  flame ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  it  was  in  England,  where  the  Uni- 
versity grew,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  obedience'  to  demand,  to  supply  a 
thirst  for  learning.  If  we  plant  firmly  a  nucleus  of  teachers  and  scholars, 
around  it  will  gather  a  body  of  men,  out  of  which  a  real  and  solid  University 
will  hereafter  grow.'  They,  therefore,  planted  their  College  and  called  it  JIater 
Univerbi'atiay  meaning  thereby  that  from  the  College  a  University  was  to  spring 
up,  and  that  other  colleges  were  to  appear  from  time  to  time  within  its  precinta 

In  1600.  the  College  \Tniiiiy)  having  only  begun  to  take  students  in  1593, 
the  first  'commencement,*  as  it  is  termed,  was  held,  showing  that  the  Univer- 
sity was  in  action  as  distinct  from  the  College,  and  this  at. the  close  of  the  first 
period,  when  a  course  of  study  had  been  completed  by  the  very  first  pupils.  In 
1615,  or  some  say  a  little  earlier,  the  University  Statutes  were  published,  and 
by  them,  with  modifications,  the  University  has  been  governed  to  this  day. 
This  was  done  by  the  College.  It  was  to  be  a  MaU^  UniveraiiaUs,  and  it  was 
not  unfiithful  to  its  trust  Undoubtedly,  and  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  case  I 
have  to  state,  the  original  design  has  not  been  fulfilled;  but  I  do  not  say  it  was 
the  famlt  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  College.  It  was  the  fault  and  mis- 
forcuue  of  the  times,  for  not  only  were  efforts  made  to  found  new  colleges  in 
Dublin  in  the  17th  century,  but  those  efforts  took  some  effect;  and  I  find  that 
no  less  than  four  colleges  and  halls  arc  on  record.  One  was  founded  as  soon  as 
1604,  only  eleven  years  alter  the  commencement  of  the  practical  operations  of 
Trinity  College — namely,  Woodward's  Hall.  Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1617, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  the  one  which  took  some  root  as  a  Medical  College,  and 
subsisted  down  to  about  1689.  In  1630  New  College  was  founded,  and  in  the 
same  year  St.  Stephen's  or  Kildare  Hall.  It  is  shown  by  these  imperfect  foun- 
dations, made  at  a  time  when  tlie  mother-College  was  itself  still  immaturely 
established,  that  those,  who  followed  the  founders  of  1593,  were  anxious  to 
give  effect  to  their  design  of  mnltiplying  colleges  around  Trinity  College,  which 
should  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges ;  and  thereby  to  bring 
into  existence  the  true  idea  of  a  University,  as  it  had  been  understood,  and  as 
it  already  existed  in  England,  which  was  the  model  they  had  before  their  eyes. 

In  1613  James  I.  gave  the  University  of  Dublin  the  right  of  being  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  the  Irish  Parliament  and  in  giving  it,  after  mention- 
ing Trinity  College,  he  speaks  of  *aliorum  collegiorum  sive  a'darum  in  dicta 
Universiiate  in  pwterum  erigtndwrum  ac  stabiUtndarum.*  In  his  view,  there- 
fore, other  colleges  were  to  be  founded  in  Dublin.  In  1662  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  erect  another  college,  to  be  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  to  be  called  King's  College,  and  to  be  endowed  with  any 
amount  of  property  from  the  forfeited  estates  not  exceeding  the  then  very  large 
sum  of  2,000^  a  year.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious,  indication  I  will 
ffive  is  of  the  date  of  1793.  The  disabilities  wliich  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
aom  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  were  then  removed  by  law ; 
and  an  Act  was  passed  which,  while  it  provided  that  they  might  enter  Trinity 
College^  but  not  share  in  the  endowments  of  the  College,  further  provided  that 
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'  Papists  might  take  degrees,  fellowships,  or  professorships  in  any  college  to  be 
hereafter  founded  under  that  Act,*  subject  to  the  double  condition  that  such  col- 
lege was  not  to  be  founded  for  the  education  of  Papists  alone,  excluding  all 
other  persons,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  Rdaiions  of  IhMin  University  caad  Triniiy  College, 

This  constitution  is  in  everything  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which, 
according  to  admitted  rules,  it  ought  to  be.  The  University  of  Dublin  is  in  ab- 
solute servitude  to  the  College  of  Dublin.  But  when,  twenty  years  ago,  we 
began  to  think  about  the  reform  of  the  English  Universities,  what  was  lite  flrst 
thing  we  endeavored  to  do  ?  We  endeavored  to  emancipate  tlie  University 
from  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  Colleges;  and  that  we  did  in  Cambridge,  where 
there  were  seventeen  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  iu  Oxford,  wliere  there  were 
twenty-four — tliis  immense  diversity  producing,  of  necessity,  a  great  variety 
and  play  of  influences.  But  here  we  have  the  case  of  a  single  University,  with 
a  single  College,  and  the  University  is  in  absolute  servitude  to  the  College. 
When  I  say,  *  in  servitude  to  the  College,*  what  does  that  mean  ?  The  College 
is  a  large, and  illustrious  body.  Does  it  mean  in  servitude  to  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  College?  Certainly  not.  It  means  eight  gentlemen  who  elect  tha 
other  Fellows,  who  elect  also  themselves,  and  wlio  govern  both  the  University 
and  the  College.  That  is  the  state  of  things  which  we  find  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  in  Trinity  College.  The  Provost  and  seven  Fellows  are  tlie  per- 
sons who  appoint,  to  begin  with,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  is  not 
elected,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and,  I  think,  in  some  or  all  of  the  Scotch 
Universities;  nor  is  he  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Provost  and  seven  Fellows.  But,  when  he  is  appointed,  what  can  he  do? 
What  is  there  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  can  do  except  by  the 
command  or  with  the  assent  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Fellows  ?  As  I  under- 
stand, one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  to  con- 
voke the  Senate  of  the  University;  but  at  Dublin  he  can  not  do  this  except 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Fellows.  And  wlieu  the  Senate 
is  convoked,  tlie  Provost  and  the  seven  Fellows,  or  tlie  Provost  alone,  have  the 
power  at  any  moment  by  absolute  veto  to  stop  any  of  its  proceedings.  Now 
that  is  the  position  of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  reference  to  Trinity  College. 
Ko  degree,  again,  can  be  granted  by  tlie  University  of  Dublin  unless  it  receives 
a  proposal  to  that  effect  from  the  College ;  that  is,  from  the  Provost  and  the 
seven  Fellowa  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  received  this  permission,  it  can 
not  refuse  to  grant  the  degree,  unless  it  votes  in  the  negative  three  times  over, 
when  the  matter  stands  for  further  consideration  at  tlie  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate.  Well,  sir,  these  tilings  are  singular.  They  are  hardly  credible.  And 
now,  to  crown  it  all,  let  me  give  you  the  truly  Irish  consummation.  It  is,  then, 
a  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  formally  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  in  1857 ;  and  it  has  been  acting,  as  has  been  always  supposed, 
upon  the  strength  of  those  letters  patent  ever  since.  They  have  been  referred 
separately  to  two  of  tlie  ablest  lawyers  in  Ireland — Sir  Abraham  Brewster,  the 
ex-Lord  Chancellor,  and  Baron  Fitzgerald ;  and  both  of  those  eminent  lawyers 
entertained  the  gravest  doubts  whetlier— or  rather,  1  should  say,  they  evidently 
are  of  opinion  that — the  letters  patent  are  invalid,  and  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written. 

Ptincipte$  of  the  proposed  University  Reform  in  Ireland. 

Parliament  has  been  recently  engaged  in  reforming  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  it  has  laid  down  very  sound  principles  with  respect  to  these 
Universities;  these  principles  have  not  reached  tlieir  fullest  development,  but 
still  there  they  are;  they  have  received  deliberate  sanction,  and  it  is  upon  these 
principles  that  we  propose  to  go.with  respect  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trin- 
ity College!  Wliat^  then,  are  the  great  principles  upon  which  Parliament  has 
acted  with  respect  to  the  finglish  Universities  ?  First  of  all  it  has  abolished  testa. 
Upon  tills  point  there  is  pnictically  no  difference  of  opinion,  because  while  the 
w;hole  Liberal  politicians  of  the  country  have  desired  that  abolition  for  its  own 
sake,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  that  boon  is  freely  offered  with  an 
open  hand  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
itself.    But  this  is  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  reform.    The  next  principle 
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has  been  to  open  endowments.  Wliere  endowments  are  tied  np  bj  particular 
provisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  the  monopoly  of  ooinparaiively 
few,  Parliament  has  endeavored  to  widen  tlto  access,  and  to  increase  tlie  num- 
ber of  those  who  may  compete  for  them,  with  the  conviction  th«it  that  is  the 
way  to  render  them  more  fruitful  of  beneficial  results.  The  next  and  perhaps 
most  important  principle  has  been  to  emancipate  the  University  from  the  Col- 
\egw.  That  is  what  we  did  at  once  in  Oxford,  and  we  did  it  in  two  ways.  The 
first  of  them  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  governing  body.  In  Cambridge, 
the  Caput,  supplemented  by  conventional  meetings  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  in 
Oxford  more  formally  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  were  in  practical  possession  of  the  initiative,  and  were  the 
rolers  of  the  University.  We  abolished  the  Hebdomadal  Board  in  Oxford  and 
the  Caput  in  Cambridge,  and  carried  over  the  powers  in  each  case  to  the 
Council.  And  now,  similarly,  that  we  should  establish  a  new  governing  body 
fi>r  tlie  University  of  Dublin  is  evidently  the  conclusion  to  whicii  both  principle 
and  policy  siiould  bring  us.  The  other  great  measure  of  emancipation  consisted 
in  the  introduction  witliin  the  Universities  of  members  not  belonging  to  any 
college  at  all.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  no  one  could  belong  to  the  Uui- 
yersity  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge  without  belonging  to  some  College  or  Hall 
within  it,  just  as  now  no  one  can  belong  to  the  University  of  Dublin  without 
belongcing  also  to  Trinity  College.  Parliament  enabled  the  Englisli  Universities 
to  enlarge  their  borders  by  taking  in  members  not  belonging  to  anv  college  or 
baU.  Speaking  for  Oxford,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  Act  has  been  fruitml  of  good; 
and  already,  although  the  change  is  a  very  recent  one.  there  are  120  young 
men  to  be  found  in  the  University  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  careful  training, 
but  all  able  to  pursue  a  social  scheme  of  their  own,  to  live  as  economically  as 
they  please,  to  seek  knowledge  in  the  way  they  like  best,  provided  ihey  eon- 
form  to  the  rules  of  the  University ;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  very 
powerful  element  of  University  life  will  in  this  way  ultimately  be  e^^tablished. 
Another  method  by  which  we  have  proceeded,  I  will  not  say  to  emancipate  the 
Universities,  but  to  make  the  colleges  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  a  very  important  one,  and  that  is,  to  use  a  very  empliatic  little  word,  by 
'taxing'  the  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universities.  That  is  a  principle 
which  has  already  received  in  Oxford  a  considerable  development.  We  already 
oblige  Corpus  Christi,  Magdalen,  an<\  All  Souls  colleges  to  maintain  professors 
out  of  the  College  Revenues,  not  for  College  but  for  University  purposes ;  and 
as  for  Christ  Church,  with  which  I  have  been  myself  connected,  though  n  poor 
college  in  comparison  with  Trinity  College^I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  is  half 
as  wealtiiy — ^yet  in  Christ  Church  five  professorships  of  divinity,  at  a  cost  of 
probably  between  7.0002.  and  8,000/.  a  year,  are  maintained  out  of  tiie  property 
of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 

These,  sir,  are  the  principles  of  academic  reform  on  which  we  have  proceeded 
in  England.  Tliere  are  other  principles  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  observe 
in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  circumstances ;  yet  these  are  the 
main  ones.  But  there  are  two  points  among  tlloso  wliich  the  special  case  of 
Ireland  brings  before  us,  that  I  must  particularly  notice.  To  the  one  I  would 
refer  with  some  satisfaction,  at  least  as  regards  Trinity  College ;  to  the  other 
with  pain.  It  is  this  If  we  are  about  to  found  a  ITniversity  in  Ireland  In 
which  we  hope  to  unite  together  persons  of  the  diOerent  religious  persuasions 
into  which  the  community  is  divided,  we  must  be  content  to  see  some  limita* 
tions  of  academical  teaching.  It  would  not  be  safe,  in  our  opinion,  to  enter 
witli  one's  eyes  open  into  krgely  controverted  subjects.  In  theology  no  one 
would  wish  the  University  of  Dublin,  if  it  be  reformed,  to  teach ;  and  we  also 
think  there  are  some  other  subjects  with  regard  to  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  limitations  that  I  will  presently  explain.  There  is  anotlier  matter 
on  which  we  must  pursue  a  course  somewhat  difibrent  fh>m  that  taken  in 
England,  when  we  reformed  the  Universities,  we  may  say  we  did  notiiing  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  In  Ireland,  as  tar  as  Trinity  College  ia 
ooncemed,  I  should  not  propose  to  increase  the  influence  of  tl)e  Crown.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  may  be  safely  limited.  But  if  we  are  to  have  an  eflective 
and  living  Dublin  University  with  a  new  governing  body,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
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Decessary  to  introduce  for  a  time  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Grown  in  consequence  of  the  unbalanced  state  of  the  University  at  the  present 
moment,  a  state  wliicli  must  continue  at  all  events  for  a  time.  When  the 
University  arrives  at  a  condition  in  which  the  nation  can  be  said  to  be  fairly 
represented  in  it,  then  I  think  the  desire  of  Parliament  will  be  to  carry  over  to 
the  University  itself,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  power  of  electing  all  its  own  oflBoera 
and  governing  body,  and  to  see  it  thrive  upon  those  principles  of  academic  free> 
dom  wliich  have  been  allowed  so  much  of  scope  in  this  country,  on  the  whole^ 
ni^ith  such  beneficial  results. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  proceed.  And,  now,  if  the 
committee  will  still  have  the  kindness  to  follow  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe 
the  mode  in  wliich  those  principles  will  be  applied  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
And  first  sir,  I  must  stiy  it  is  necessary  for  clearness  thot  the  committee  shouM 
carefully  keep  in  view  three  separate  periods  of  time.  The  first  period  of  time 
laid  down  in  the  Bill  is  the  Ist  of  January,  1875.  It  is  on  tlie  1st  of  January, 
1875,  that  we  propose  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Provost  and  seven 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  as  towards  the  University  shall  be  handed 
over  to  tlie  new  governing  body,  ju.st  as  in  tlie  English  Universities  the  powers 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  and  less  exactly  those  of  the  Cambridge  Ueads  were 
handed  over  to  tiie  new  governing  bodies,  which  represented  mixed  and  diver- 
sified academic  forces.  The  second  period,  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1875,  ia 
one  of  ten  years,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  provisional  period,  during  which  it 
will  be  neces^ry  to  make  some  special  provisions  that  I  will,  bye-and-bye^ 
state  summarily  to  the  committee.  After  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  wo  think  we 
may  reckon  that  the  new  sclieme  will  in  all  likeliliood  have  developed  itself  so 
largely  and  so  freely,  that  tlie  permanent  system  of  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  witli  safety  be  brougiit  into  play. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill.  First  of  all,  the 
University  is  to  be  incorporated  by  the  present  Bill,  a  process  which  it  has 
never  yet  undergone.  The  Universities  of  tliis  country  are  incorporated ;  and 
it  is  more  convenient  and  seemly  that  they  should  be  incorporated  than  that  a 
particular  part — namel}'',  the  Senate,  as  now — should  be  incorporated  in  a  man- 
ner quite  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  academical  history.  The  second  pro- 
vision I  will  name  is  this — the  separation  of  the  theological  faculty.  We  pro- 
pose to  sever  the  theological  faculty  both  from  Trinity  College,  and  from  th6 
University  of  Dublin. 

It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  the  method  pursued  under  the  Church 
Act  in  the  cusq  of  Maynooth  College.  We  hand  over  the  care  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  to  tlie  Bepresentative  Body  of  the  Disestablished  Church.  We  make 
provision,  I  hope  r.mple  provision,  for  the  vested  interests  of  tlie  persons  nov 
holding  office  in  the  theological  faculty,  or  discharging  duties  in  that  faculty,  as 
far  as  those  duties  are  concerned.  Wo  provide  that  private  endowments  which 
have  been  created  for  the  purpofie  of  the  tlieological  faculty  shall  pass  over  to 
the  Representative  Body,  tliat  Body  to  be  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities 
as  Trinity  College  will  lie  under,  if  tlie  Bill  be  adopted,  with  reference  to  the 
private  endowments  in  Trinity  College.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  change 
affecting  the  theological  faculty,  we  propose  to  follow  exactly  the  analogy  of 
Maynooth.  We  ask  you  to  grant  15  years*  purchase  of  the  annual  expense; 
that  is,  a  sum  equal  to  15  times  the  annual  expense  is  to  behanded  over  to  the 
Representative  Body,  to  be  admitii.«tered  in  trust  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
theological  faculty  has  existed.  And,  lastly,  as  the  theological  faculty,  severed 
fi'om  the  University  and  from  the  College,  will  no  longer  appear  nor  have  ac- 
commodation in  the  building  already  existing,  we  propose  that  there  should  be 
a  charge  on  the  property  of  the  College  of  15,000/.  to  provide  buildings  for  the 
theological  faculty.    So  much  as  to  the  theological  faculty. 

The  principal  parts  and  organs  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  we  propose 
that  they  should  stand  in  its  detached  and  reformed  condition,  are  these:  First 
of  all  there  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Tlie  case  of  the  Chancellor-* 
ship  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  in  this  respect,  that  he 
is  scarcely — I  speak  subject  to  correction — more  than  a  nominal  officer  so  far  as 
regards  tlie  University.    He  has  indeed  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  Yice- 
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Chancellor,  but  then  the  Vice-chancellor  is,  tinfortunatelj,  no  less  nominal 
than  himself;  for  all  that  they  can  do  is,  when  they  are  permitted  by  tlie  Col- 
lege, to  preside  in  the  Senate ;  and  when  they  preside  there  they  are  liable  to 
be  stopped  nt  any  moment  by  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  College. 
But,  although  he  is  a  nominal  officer  as  to  the  University,  he  is  not  so  as  to  the 
College.  In  virtue  of  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  is  Visitor 
of  the  College.  As  Visitor  of  the  College,  he  has  all  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  Visitor  of  a  college ;  and  besides  those  ordinary  powers,  he  has  another 
real  an4  important  power — namely,  that  his  assent  to  the  statutes  of  the  Col- 
lege is  required,  I  think,  in  certain  rather  important  cases,  to  give  them 
validity.  And  so  we  have  had  to  consider,  in  detaching  and  severing  the 
College  functions  from  those  of  the  University,  what  course  to  pursue  as  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  course  we  recommend  is  this: — Wo  think  it  better,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  to  continue  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  as  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  an  ornamental  officer  of  the  University,  and,  that  being  so,  to  attach 
the  Chancellorship  to  the  person  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  making  over  an  operative  State  influence.  If  it  were 
80,  the  case  would  be  materially  altered.  But  viewing  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset  any  other  manner  of  proceeding,  we  recommend  this  as  least  open  to  ob- 
jection. The  Vice-Chancellor  we  propose  to  leave  it  to  the  new  Goveniipg 
Body  to  elect  from  among  tliemselves.  He  will,  therefore,  be  a  real  officer,  with 
real  functions — namely,  those  which  attach  to  the  Chair  of  the  Governing  Body. 

A  new  Governing  Body  will  be  substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  ns  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  process  of  emancipating — I  do  not  use  the  word  in  any  invidi- 
ous sense — or  detaching  the  University.  But  in  the  case  of  Cxford  and 
Cambridge  we  had,  already  supplied  to  our  hands,  a  large,  free,  well-balanced 
and  composed  constituency,  to  which  we  could  at  once  intrust  the  election 
of  the  new  Governing  Body.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Were  the  new  Governing  Body  to  be  elected  at 
once  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would  represent  one  influ- 
ence and  one  influence  only.  We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  introduce  an 
intermediate  or  provisional  period,  and  we  shall  not  ask  Parliament  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  the  Council  which  is  to  govern  the 
University'  for  tliat  period,  but,  passing  by  the  Crown,  shall  ask  the  Legislature 
itself  in  the  main  to  nominate  the  list  of  persons  for  that  purpose. 

The  University  Council  will  consist  of  28  ordinary  members,  appointed 
7  by  the  Crown. 
7  by  the  Council. 
7  by  the  University  of  Professors. 
7  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

These  names  of  ordinary  members  we  shall  endeavor  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment, not  as  representatives  of  ri'ligious  bodies  as  such,  lut  on  wider  grounds. 
For  we  think  that  tiie  li.<sts  should  be  composed — without  excluding  any  class 
or  any  man  on  account  of  his  religious  profession — from  among  all  those  persons 
in  Ireland  who,  from  their  special  knowledge  or  position,  or  fVom  their  experi- 
ence, ability,  character,  and  influence,  may  be  best  qualified  at  once  to  guard 
and  to  promote  the  work  of  academic  education  in  Ireland. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  the  Council  will  take  over  those  powers  of  or- 
dinary government  which  have  hitherto  been  exercised  by  tlie  Provost  and 
seven  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  It  will  have  the  power  to  admit  new 
Colleges  over  and  above  those  named  in  the  Act ;  it  will  have  a  general  power 
of  governing  the  University,  and  the  function  of  appointing  professors  and  ex- 
aminers; and  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  method  of  its  own  election  that  it  will 
remain  under  an  intermediate  or  provisional  constitution  until  it  reaches  the 
year  1885,  when  its  constitution  will  assume  its  permanent  form. 

The  vacancies  should  be  filled  alternately  by  the  Crown  and  by  co-optation 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Council  itself.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  it  will 
come  to  its  permanent  constitution,  and  I  will  describe  what  that,  as  we  pro- 
pose it,  is  to  be;  and  then  the  committee  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  meaning 
of  what  I  said  when  I  stated  that  our  desire  was  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
should  be  founded,  as  far  as  possible,  on  principles  of  academic  freedom.    After 
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ten  years,  we  propose  that  serrice  on  Uie  Council  shall  be  divided  into  four 
terms  of  seven  years  each,  four  members  retiring  in  each  sucoessiTO  year. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  four  vacancies  among  the  twenty-eight  ordinary  mem- 
bers to  be  tilled  up  every  year,  and  these  four  vacancies  we  propose  shall  be 
filled  in  rotation — first,  by  the  Crown ;  secondly,  by  the  Council  itself;  thirdly, 
by  the  Professors  of  the  University ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. There  is  a  separate  provision  with  regard  to  casual  vacancies  in  the 
Council,  to  which  I  need  not  now  more  particularly  refer.  The  ordinary  mem- 
bers will  constitute,  according  to  the  proposal  of  the  Qovemroent,  the  main 
stock  or  material  of  the  Council  or  Governing  Body  of  the  University;  but  we 
have  been  very  desirous  to  see  in  what  way  that  which  we  aim  at  may  meet 
the  general  wants  and  wislies  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and,  considering  how 
desirable  it  is  to  prevent  the  action  of  too  strong  an  unitarian  principle — ^I  have, 
I  believe,  ample  authority  for  using  that  word,  which  is  familiar  in  the  present 
politics  of  Germany — we  have  been  very  anxious  to  discover  in  what  manner 
it  might  be  possible  to  give  to  those  bodies,  which  I  have  described  as  Colleges 
of  the  University,  a  fair  opportunity,  not  of  governing  the  action  of  tlie  Council 
by  any  exertion  of  influence  or  combination  among  themselves,  but  of  being 
heard  in  the  Council,  so  that  all  views  and  desires  with  respect  to  education 
might  be  fairly  brought  into  open  discussion,  and  that  right  might  have  the  best 
chance  of  prevailing.  It  is  evident  we  could  not  adopt  the  system  under  which 
any  one  College  should  be  allowed  to  send  to  the  Council  a  large  number  of 
members.  It  is  also  evident  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  a  system  under 
which  Colleges,  insignificant  in  magnitude,  sliould  be  permitted  to  daim  a  rep- 
resentation in  the  Council.  What  we  wish  is  this — that  considerable  Colleges^ 
which  represent  a  large  section  of  the  community  and  of  its  educating  foroe^ 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  their  voice  heard  in  tlie  CoundL, 
Witli  regard  to  all  those  dangers  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  flt>m  too  great' 
a  rigor  of  unity  in  the  examinations,  or  too  narrow  a  choice  in  their  subjects 
and  tone,  though  we  introduce  several  other  provisions  on  the  point  into  the 
Bill,  it  is  to  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the  Council  itself,  I  think,  that  we 
should  look  as  the  main  security  against  any  thing  either  inequitable  or  unwise. 
We  propose,  then,  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Council  from  the  outset — ^that  is  to 
say,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1875 — a  certain  number  of  what  we  call  collegi- 
ate members,  the  basis  of  whose  position  in  the  Council  will  be  that  any  College 
of  the  University  whicli  has  fifty  of  its  matriculated  students,  those  students 
being  in  statu  pupWari  matriculated  also  as  members  of  the  University,  may 
send  one  member  to  the  Council,  and  if  such  college  have  150  students,  then  it 
may  send  two  members.  That  would  be  the  maximum ;  and  this  element,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  while  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be  secondary  in  point  of  num- 
bers, would  become  very  valuable  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  which  I 
have  just  adverted. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  it  now  exists,  does  not,  I  may 
observe,  discharge  one  of  the  living  and  standing  duties  which  a  University  is 
called  upon  to  perform.  I  mean  the  election  of  representatives  to  be  sent  to 
Parliament.  The  election  of  representatives  for  the  Dublin  University  is  mainly 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who,  except  for  that  purpose,  do  not  belong  to  the 
University  at  all — that  is  to  say,  who  have  ceaseil  to  belong  to  it  and  who  are 
empowered  to  exercise  with  regard  to  it  no  other  function.  What  we  propose 
is  that  henceforward  the  Senate  shall  elect  the  representatives  of  the  University. 
The  Senate  will,  of  course,  ^consist  of  all  thoi^e  who  are  now  in  it,  and  of  all 
the  doctors  and  masters  who  may  hereafter  have  their  names  kept  on  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  which  may  be  in  force.  I  need  not  add  Uiat  care  will  be  taken 
thHt  all  tho<e  individuals  who  are  now  intrusted  with  the  privilege  of  the  fran- 
diise  will  have  their  rights  preserved ;  but  for  the  future  we  should  lay  down 
the  principle  that  the  members  for  the  University  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
SeuHte  as  they  now  are  by  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  and  the  Convocation  of 
Oxford,  and  by  them  alone.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  heretofore  discharged  by  the  old  Senate  of  the  University, 
and  to  share  in  the  election  of  the  Council  in  the  manner  I  iiave  described  after 
the  provisional  period  has  passed,  and  the  permanent  constitution  oomes  into  play. 
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FKLLOWBRIPS,  S0HOLAR8HIP8|   STUDENTSHIPS^  AKD  PBIOEB. 

There  are  now  thirty-two  Fellows  (seven  Senior  and  twenty-five  Junior), 
who  are  members  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  College. 

Fellows  are  now  elected  to  any  vacancy  in  the  general  result  of  an  examinar 
tictfi.  Ctiudidates  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  exam- 
ination continues  through  ten  days  from  9  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.K.,  on' 
subjects  arranged  in  tliree  principal  courses: — 

1.  Mnthemiitics.  pfira  and  applied, — higliett  Talu«  antwerinf  . . .  1,000 

BxiieriiiMnUl  ScwDca,  "  **  **        ...     S50 

2.  aawci,  »•••••...     850 

Hebrew  and  Copiate  I^ngaafaa,  *'  *'  **        ...      100 

3.  Mental  and  UomI  Sdence.  "  "    .        •*       ...     600 

There  are  seventy  Scholars  on  (he  Foundatitm^  being  members  of  the  corpor- 
ation of  the  College,  who  have  their  commons  free  of  expense,  and  their  rooms 
at  half  tiie  fixed  price,  and  receive  an  annual  salary.  . 

There  are  fourteen  University  Studentsliips  in  Trinity  College,  open  to  candi- 
dates of  all  religious  denominations.  'They  are  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  the 
salary  of  each  is  lOOJL  per  ann.  Two  of  these  Studentships  are  filled  up  annu- 
ally, one  from  the  Senior  Moderators  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  one  fh>m 
ti)e  Senior  Moderators  in  Classica  '-.'... 

No  Fellow  can  be  elected  to  a  Studentship ;  and  a  Studentship  is  vacated  by 
acceptance  of  a  Fellowship. 

Two  or  more  Non-Foundation  Scholars,  not  exceeding  four  annually,  are 
elected  since  1854,  for  merit  in  Science  or  Classics — the  former  in  all  the  pure 
and  applied  Mathematics  of  the  under  graduate  course,  and  tlie  latter  in  the 
classics  of  the  entrance  course,  and  of  the  under  graduate  course  to  Che  Trinity 
examination  of  the  Junior  Sopliister  year,  inclusive;  These  Scholarehips  are 
open  without  restriction  on  account  of  religious  denomination,  and  receive  the 
same  emoluments  as  the  Foundalion'  Scholars^  without  being  members  of  the 
corporation. 

Maddkk^s  Pbizb  is  given  to  the  candidate  second  in  merit,  at  each  Fellowship 
Examination,  but  who  is  disappointed  of  the  Fellowship.  Its  value  is  about 
250/.    Other  premiums  are  also  awarded  to  deserving  candidates. 

CoMiiENCBUENT  Mbdals,  in  gold,  were  given  to  every  Student  who  had  an- 
swered with  honor  every  Examination  from  his  entrance  to  the  tiiking  of  his 
B.  A.  degree,  but  Moderatorahips  are  now  substituted  for  these,  and  Gold  Medals 
are  given  to  the  Senior  Moderators,  and  Silver  Medals  to  Junior  Moderators. 

Bishop  Law's  Mathematical  Prizes  consist  of  201  to  the  Junior  Bachelor 
most  proficient  in  Algebra,  Ac.,  and  102.  to  the  second  l>e8t  Junior  Bachelor. 

Bishop  Berkeley's  Gold  Medals  are  awarded  to  the  best  and  second  best 
candidates  at  an  examination  in  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Llotd*s  ExHiBrnQNS  are  two  in  number,  of  about  16(.  each,  tenable  for  two 
yeare  only,  awarded  to  the  best  candidates  belonging  to  the  rising  Senior 
Sopliister  Class,  at  an  examination  in  Mathematics  and  Physics 

M'CuLLAGH  Prisb  of  301  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  answerer  at  an 
Examination  on  some  important  Mathematical  or  Physical  subject  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Univereity  Calendar  about  a  year  before  the  Examination. 

Wbat  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  Student  in  the  Senior  Sopbister  Class  who 
shall  answer  best  in  an  Examinati^  on  Metaphysical  subjects^  value  201 
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Two  Thbolooioal  Ezhibitioks,  of  60{.  and  401  per  aim.  each,  tenable  for  3 
years,  are  awarded  to  the  best  answerers  at  a  Theological  Examination,  com- 
prising candidates  of  not  more  than  one  yearns  standing  as  M.A. 

Wall  Biblical  ScHOLARsniPS,  consisting  of  five  of  20L  per  ann.  each,  are 
awarded  after  examination  in  Hebrew  Biblical  Literature.  One  Scholarship  ia 
awarded  annually. 

Downb's  Divinttt  PRBICTUMS  consist  of  one  of  20/.  and  one  of  lOL  for  writ- 
ten  Sermons  or  Discourses,  one  of  12/.  and  one  of  SL  for  Extemporaneous 
Speaking,  and  one  of  SL  and  one  of  4/.  for  reading  tlie  Liturgy. 

The  Primate's  Hebbbw  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  answerers  of  the 
Senior  and  Middle  Classes  in  the  annual  Examination  in  Hebrew. 

Eluinqton  Theological  Prize  of  30/.  in  books  is  given  annually  for  the  best 
Theological  Essay  composed  by  B.A.*s  of  not  more  than  3  years'  standing. 

Prizes  in  Biblical  Greek,  of  the  value  of  16/.,  are  awarded  annually  to  the 
best  answerers  at  an  Examination  by  the  Greek  Professors. 

Prizes  in  Ecclesiastical  History  of  10/.  and  5/.  per  ann.  or  more  are  given 
to  the  most  deserving  Students  in  tlie  Glass  of  Uie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Archbishop  King's  Prizes,  of  the  value  of  12L  and  8/.,  and  two  Divin- 
ity Composition  Premiums,  of  the  value  of  2^,  are  distributed  annually. 

Prizes  to  the  extent  of  20L  are  awarded  annually  to  the  Students  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  Irish  Language;  and  besides  these,  one  of  100/.  per 
aim.  (tlie  Bedell  Scholarship),  and  the  Kyle  Iriali  Prize  of  7/L  13«.  per  ann.,  are 
given  to  Students  competent  to  preach  in  the  Irish  language. 

Prizes  in  Civ^il  Law  and  in  Feudal  and  English  Law,  of  the  value  of  30/. 
annually,  are  given  to  tlie  best  Students. 

Medical  SoholaIbships  and  Exhibitions,  worth  20/.  per  ann.  each,  are  also 
g^ven. 

Vice-chancellor's  Prizes  are  4  of  20/.  each,  given  annually,  for  the  best 
compositions  on  proposed  subjects  in  Englisfi,  Greek,  or' Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 

The  Arabic  Prize  of  10/.  and  the  Sanscrit  of  6/.are  awarded  annually,  as 
also  of  one  of  10/.  and  One  of  6/.  for  Political  Ecokomt. 

Erasmus  Smith's  ExniBmoKS  consist  of  20  of  8/.  and  16  of  6/.  (late  Irish 
currency)  per  ann.,  belonging  to  Schools  at  Drogheda,  Ennis,  Galway,  and  Tip- 
pcrary.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  have  supplemented  one  of 
each  clas9,  and  raised  them  to  40/.  and  35/.  per  ann.  respectively. 

Thirty  Rotal  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions,  consisting  of  15  of  50/,  10  of 
30i,  and  5  of  25/.  per  ann.  each,  tenable  for  5  years,  were  presented  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  to  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh, 
Dungannon,  Knniskillen,  and  Cavan.  There  are  2  Royal  Scholarships  of  301 
and  20/.  per  ann.  each,  now  belonging  to  Middleton  School. 

FoTLE  College  Exhibittons  consist  of  5  of  30/.  per  ann.  each,  tenable  for  6 
years,  by  pupils  sent  up  (torn  Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 

Numerous  Exiiibitions,  varying  in  value  from  10/.  to  4/L  12a.  annually,  are 
awarded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  poor  Students. 

Trinity  College  has  21  benefices  in  its  gift. 

About  £20,000  are  distributed  annually  in  the  payment  of  Fellowships^ 
Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes — ^besides  the  income  of  21  benefices^  the 
total  value  of  which  is  about  £5,000  more. 
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[RoMeli'i  Tour  in  Gennany,  1880, 1821,  and  18C2.1 

CLAIM-BOOM  ZJFB» 

The  mode  of  teaching  la  almort  entirely  the  same  as  in  the  Soottlah  UnivenI' 
ties.  The  stadents  live  where  they  chooee,  and  how  they  chooee,  having  no 
connection  with  the  University,  except  subjection  to  its  discipline,  which  they 
do  not  much  regard,  and  attendance  at  the  appointed  honr  in  the  Professor's 
lecture-room,  where  nobody  knows  whether  they  be  present  or  not  Tho 
lectures  are  given  ia  Oerman;  and,  after  a  snudl  theatre,  like  that  of  Weimar, 
there  are  few  surer  means  of  mastering  this  beautiful  but  difficult  language, 
than  to  attend  the  prelections  of  a  Professor  on  some  popular  topic,  such  as 
history.  There  is  no  particular  university  building  set  apart  for  the  daases; 
at  least,  the  building  which  bears  the  name  is  not  applied  to  that  purpose;  it 
contains  only  the  library  and  the  Jail.  Such  of  the  Profeescrs  as  have  small 
dasaes  assemble  them  in  their  own  dwelling^housea  Others,  who  can  boast  of 
a  more  nnoaerous  auditory,  have  larger  halls  in  diiferent  paiis  of  the  town. 
There  is  not  a  class-room  in  Jena,  which  would  contain  more  than  two  hundred 
persons;  and,  now  that  its  honors  have  been  bli^^ted,  that  Is  a  greater  number 
than  any  of  its  learned  men  can  hope  to  collect  Till  of  late  yeai-s,  however, 
the  Professor  of  History,  an  extremely  able  and  popular  gentleman,  nsed  to 
have  a  much  more  numerous  auditory.  When  he  occasionally  delivered  a 
publiounij  the  overflowim?  andienoe  filled  even  the  court;  the  windows  were 
thrown  open,  and  bis  resounding  voice  was  heard  distinctly  in  every  oomer. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  orderly  behavior  ef  the  students;  they  seem  to  leave 
an  their  oddities  at  the  door.  Savage  though  they  be  esteemed,  a  stranger 
may  hoapcUize,  as  they  call  it»  among  them  in  perfect  safety,  even  withool 
putting  himself  under  the  wing  of  a  Profenor.  Bvery  man  takes  his  seat 
quietly,  puts  his  bonnet  beneath  him,  or  in  his  pocket,  unfolds  his  small  port* 
folio,  and  producer  an  inkhom,  armed  below  with  a  sharp  iron  tspike,  by  whick 
he  fixes  it  firmly  in  the  wooden  deric  before  him.  The  teacher  has  notes  and 
Us  text-book  before  him,  but  the  lecture  is  not  properly  read;  those,  at  leasts 
which  I  beard  were  spoken,  and  the  Professor  stood.  This  mode  of  oommunl* 
cation  is  only  advisable  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  but  is 
perhaps  susceptible  of  mudi  more  effect  than  the  reading  of  a  manuscripti 
Above  all,  Martin,  the  Professor  of  Criminal  Law,  and  Luden,  the  Professor 
of  History,  harangue  with  a  vivacity  and  vehemence  which  render  listlesBnesi 
or  inattention  impoesible. 

Thus  the  hour  is  spent  in  listening,  and  it  Is  left  entirely  to  the  young  men 
themselves  to  make  what  use  they  may  think  proper,  or  no  u^e  at  all.  of  what 
they  have  heard.  There  is  no  other  superintendence  of  their  studies  than  that 
of  the  Professor  in  his  pulpit,  telling  them  what  he  him«elf  knows;  there  are 
no  arrangements  to  secure,  fai  any  degree,  either  attendance  or  nppUcat'on« 
Tbe  received  maxim  is  that  it  is  right  to  teU  them  what  th^y  ought  to  do,  but 
it  would  be  neither  proper  nor  useful  to  take  care  that  they  do  it,  or  prevent 
them  from  being  as  idle  and  ignorant  as  they  choose. 

The  Bwr96Ken—Studentif  Songa. 

Onoe  outside  of  the  daas-room,  the  Burschen  show  themselves  a  much  leet 
orderly  race;  if  they  submit  to  be  ruled  one  hour  daily  by  a  professor,  they 
rale  him,  and  every  other  person,  during  all  the  rees  of  the  four  and  twenty. 
The  duels  of  the  day  are  generally  fought  out  early  in  the  morning;  the  spaia 
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houn  of  the  forenooii  and  aftemoon  are  fpent  in  fencing,  tn  renowning—tbat 
is,  in  doing  things  which  make  people  stare  at  them,  and  in  providing  duels  for 
the  morrow.  In  the  evening  the  varioas  dans  assemble  in  their  oonunera- 
hoases,  to  besot  themselves  with  beer  and  tobacco;  and  it  is  long  after  mid- 
night before  the  last  strains  of  the  last  songs  die  away  upon  the  stresfts.  Wine 
is  not  the  staple  beverage,  for  Jenaii  not  a  wine  country,  and  the  students  have 
learned  to  placa  a  sort  of  pride  in  drinking  beer.  Yet,  with  a  very  natoral 
contradiction,  over  their  poti  of  beer  they  vociferate  songs  in  praise  of  the 
grape,  and  swing  their  Jugs  with  as  much  glee  as  a  Bursche  cKf  Heidelberg 
brandishes  his  romer  of  Rhenish.  Amid  all  their  multifarious  and  peculiar 
sttrains  of  jovialty,  I  never  heard  but  one  in  praise  of  the  less  noble  liquor  :* 

Come,  hrotherfl.  >e  J  >t1aI.  whfle  Ilfn  cre<*ps  alone; 
Mak  1  tho  wal.s  liug  aroaud  iii«  witii  langh.er  and  song. 
Though  wiie  it  i  *  irne,  bo  a  rar  tv  her  \ 
Wtt*il  DO  J  tiT a4 flrid'4  w  th  tobacc j aud beer. 
viTaUeniUeralluia. 

Corpa*  Jari«.  aTannt  I   To  the  door  with  the  Fandeeti ! 
Away  H  ith  Theol*  gv's  lexts.  d-wnia*.  and  aectol 
P  ui  M  d  cine,  beiriD'' !    At  tho  1>oa  d  of  oar  rcvelp, 
BroiheT'*,  M  si^  liko  i  hcso  glre  a  man  the  blue  devils. 
Yivalleralieral.ora. 

One  canH  aliraya  be  B*n6j\n^;  n  earowe,  on  oceaafon, 
I«  a  Hn^  qua  nan  In  a  mauV  education ; 
On  ;  i<«  b  lund  to  get  mu'd?  and  mad  i*ow  and  then ; 
But  oar  ^ccr  jug-  ar  -  em|.ty,  ao  fl  1  them  again. 
Vivailenllerallcra. 

A  band  of  these  young  men,  thus  assembled  in  an  ale-honse  in  the  evening, 
Iffoaonts  as  strange  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  all  correct  ideas,  not 
only  of  studious  academical  tranquillity,  but  even  of  respectaUe  conduct;  yet, 
in  refraining  from  the  nightly  obssrvances,  they  would4hink  themselves  guUty 
of  a  less  pardonable  dareliction  of  their  academic  character,  and  a  more  direct 
treason  against  the  independence  of  Germany,  than  if  they  subscribed  to  the 
Auiitrian  Observer,  or  never  attended  for  a  single  hour  the  lectures  for  which 
they  paid.  Step  into  tho  public  room  of  that  inn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
market-place,  for  it  is  the  most  respectable  in  the  town.  On  opening  the  door, 
you  must  usa  your  ears,  not  your  eyes,  for  nothing  is  yet  visible  except  a  dense 
mass  of  smoke,  occupying  space,  concealing  everything  in  it  and  beyond  it, 
illuminated  with  a  dusky  light,  you  know  not  how,  and  sending  forth  from  its 
bowels  all  the  varied  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry.  As  the  eye  gradually 
accustoms  itself  to  the  atmosphere,  human  visages  are  seen  dimly  dawning 
through  the  lurid  doad;  then  pDwter  jugs  begin  to  glimmer  faintly  in  tbeir 
neighborhood;  and,  as  the  smoko  fr<nn  the  phial  gradually  shaped  itself  into 
the  friendly  Asmodeus,  tho  man  and  his  jug  slowly  assume  a  defined  and 
corporeal  form.  Tou  can  now  totter  along  between  the  two  long  tables  which 
have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  enchantment;  by  the  time  you  have  reached  tho  huge 
stove  at  the  further  end,  you  have  before  you  the  pared  so  of  (German 
Burschen,  destitute  only  of  its  Houris;  every  man  with  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
a  pot  of  beer  in  his  hand,  a  pipe  or  8^;ar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  song  upon  his 
lips,  never  doubting  but  that  he  and  his  companions  are  training  themselves  to 
be  the  regenerators  of  Europe,  that  they  are  the  true  representatives  of  the 
manliness  and  independence  of  the  Gtarman  character,  and  the  only  models  of 
a  free,  generous,  and  high-minded  youth.  They  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
jugs,  and  vow  Uie  liberation  of  Grermany;  they  stop  a  second  p'pe,  or  light  a 
second  segar,  and  swear  that  the  Holy  Alliance  is  an  unclean  thing. 

^  Ir  Is  K-arcelj  w  ce  sary  to  ray  that  tbefo  rado  rhjnen  are  not  translated  from  any 
idea  that,  they  potces'*  poetical  merit,  bat  me^'Cy  to  show  the  <  hamcter  of  Ue  Burschen 
strain;*,  and  of  the  academlBlans,  perhaps,  who  compose  and  sing  thttm. 
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Theaongsof  ihffiestadioasrevelleraoftenbearaparticolarclm  Th^ 

are,  indeed,  mostly  conTivlal,  bat  many  of  them  contain  a  peculiar  train  of 
feeling,  springing  from  tbe  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Burschen,  htjg^ 
aspirations  after  patriotism  and  liberty,  of  neither  of  which  have  the^  any 
idea,  except  that  every  Borache  is  bomid  to  adore  them,  and  mystical  aUnaions 
to  some  unknown  chivalry  tihat  dwells  in  a  fencing  boat,  or  in  the.cabalistioal 
ceremony  with  which  the  toomament  concludes,  of  runnilv*the  weapon 
through  a  hat.  Out  of  an  univerdty  town,  these  efTusiou  would  be  utterly 
insipid,  just  as  so  many  of  the  native  Venetian  cauzoretjjnose  all  their  effect 
when  sung  anywhere  but  in  Venice,  or  by  any  other  than  a  Venetian.  Thus, 
their  innumerable  hymns  to  the  rapier,  or  on  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  effects  of  climbing  up  poles,  and  tossing  the  bar,  would  be  unintelUgible 
to  aU  who  do  not  know  their  way  of  thinking,  and  must  appear  ridiculous  to 
every  one  who  cannot  enter  into  their  beliet  that  these  chivalrous  exercises 
constitute  the  essence  of  manly  honor;  but  they  themselves  chant  these  toumar 
ment  songs  (Toumierlieder)  with  an  enthusiastic  solemnity  which,  to  a  third 
party,  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  period  when  they  took  arms  against 
France  was  as  fertile  in  songs  as  in  deeds  of  valor.  Many  of  the  former  are 
excellent  in  their  way,  though  there  was  scarcely  a  professional  poet  in  the 
band,  except  young  Komer.  These,  with  tbe  more  deep  and  intense  strains  of 
Amdt,  will  always  be  favorites,  because  they  were  the  productions  of  times^ 
and  of  a  public  feeling,  unique  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Where  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  fencing  tournaments  or  warlike  reodiections,  there  is  never- 
theless the  distinct  impress  of  Bnrschen  feelings. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  ordinary  geans 

of  university  minstrelsy.    It  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Hymn,  or  Burschen- 

8ong,  of  Jena;  it  contains  all  the  texts  which  furnish  materials  for  the  ampU- 

Hcationsof  college  rhymsters,  and  shows  better  than  a  tedious  descnptioa  how 

they  view  the  world. 

P'edco  round,  brothers ;  Jors  forevpr  I  hassa  I 
The  resolve  tu  he  trm  i->  abroad  in  the  Isnd; 
The  Philistine*  hums  to  be  joined  with  oar  band. 

For  the  Borschi  n  am  free. 


Fedge  round,  then ;  onr  country  forem  I  busn  I 
WhHe  yo'i  St  ind  like  your  rstberx  as  pore  and  as  true, 
Fo  get  not  the  debt  to  posterity  doe, 

Fur  the  Barschen  are  fi  ee. 

Pledge  round  te  our  Prince,  then,  ye  Bu'-sehen  I  hassal 
Be  ^woreonr  old  honors  und  il^hti*  to  msiotain, 
And  we  tow  him  our  low,  while  a  drop  *s  in  a  vein. 

For  the  Bnrschen  are  frve. 

Piedg**  round  to  the  lore  of  filr  woman  I  hassa  I 
If  thtTtf  be  who  the  foiling*  f  woman  oflrnd". 
For  him  I*  no  ]>I  ice  sm*iiig  freemen  or  frteud:; 

But  the  Barschea  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  tbe  rt  ut  m^uI  of  man,  tnol  hnzsal 
Love,  i4nain7,  and  wln«',  are  the  pr  of <«  of  hiP  might. 
And  wh»  known  not  all  tbreo  is  a  pitiful  wij^t : 

But  tiie  Barschen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  the  free  word  of  f reemm !  hnssa  I 
TTho  kuowK  what  t  <*  truth  Is,  yet  tremble**  to  braie 
The  might  that  wi>nld  e  u«h  It,  is  a  eowanily  alave ; 

Bat  the  Barschen  are  free. 

Pledee  round,  then,  «>aeh  bold  deed,  forever  I  hassa! 
Who  tr-mhlin'ily  ponder*  bow  dariitfr  roNT  <nd. 
Will  cronch  live  a  m  ni  «n,  when  |Ower  bids  him  bend; 

But  the  Burrchen  nro  fr^  p. 


*  That  if,  the  people. 


f  T2  nuvmn  lxfi  at  jiva. 

Till  tua  world  gOM  III  race,  wImb  (ho  i«4t  4>y  eoimt  o^ar  vm. 
Let  each  iinraclie  sUnd  fa;tbf  al,  and  Join  in  onr  cborna, 
Tbe  BoTMhen  are  Jrce. 

If 'they  0iner  give  Tent  in  song  to  the  dsmocratic  and  nngoinaiy  resdroB 
wMdi  aro  aremd  to  nodar  them  so  danxerona,  it  nnirt  be  in  their  moat  Becrek 
ooadayea;  tar,  in  the  strains  which  enliven  their  ordbiary  potationsi  there  is 
nothing  more  definite  than  in  the  above  prosaic  effkislon.  There  are  uanj 
vagae  declamatioiis  about  freedom  and  country^  but  no  allasions  to  particolar 
persons,  particular  governments,  or  particolar  plana.  The  only  change  of 
government  I  ever  knew  proposed  in  their  cantilfflifls,  is  one  to  which  deepotasa 
itself  coold  not  object 

Lrt  timefi  to  come  come  aa  tbej  may. 

And  emplrra  r  au  a*iri  fall ; 
Let  Kortone  rule  as  FiMiooe  wiB» 

And  wbei  1  •  pon  her  bull ; 
Hlgn  niMm  Bacchtt«*  l«»id'y  orow 

Oar  dia  lem  aha  1  i>bi'  t* : 
And  J>iy,  we*ll  crown  her  for  hia  qneea* 

The  r  capital  the  Rtiiue. 

In  Heldelhenf  a  hnse  tan  aball  ait 

Tbe  Connc  I  or  onr  Sttto, 
And  on  nor  own  Joliaani^berg 

Tb<*  Senate  rbaU  «t*  bate. 
Amid  the  vtnei*  of  Bniva  dj 

O  tr  C^btne^  phall  wgn  ; 
Onr  L4»rdK  ad  f  ^Ithfnl  Ci»mBMNia  flooae 

Ayaemble  in  Champaign* 

Only  the  Cabinet  .of  Ckmstantinople  could  set  itself  with  any  good  graoob 
against  soch  a  reform. 

But,  wone  than  idly  as  no  smidl  portion  of  time  is  8|>ent  by  the  great  body 
of  the  academic  yonth  In  these  nightly  debandies,  this  is  only  one,  and  by  no 
meant  the  most  distingniafalng  or  troablesome,  of  their  pecoliarities;  it  is  the 
nnconqnerable  spirit  of  clanship,  prevalent  among  them,  which  has  given  birth 
to  their  violence  and  insabordination;  for  it  at  onoe  cherishes  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  all  regolar  diadpline^  and  oonsfeltates  an  united  body  to  give  that 
opposition  effect.  Tbe  house  of  Hanover  did  not  find  more  difficulty  in  redoo- 
ing  to  tranquillity  the  dans  of  the  Highlfuida  of  Scotland,  than  the  Orand 
Duke  of  Weimar  would  encounter  in  eradicating  the  Ltandsmanngehaften  from 
among  the  four  hundred  students  of  Jena,  and  Inducing  them  to  conduct  them- 
selves like  orderly,  weU-bred  young  men.  Tlie  Laruismannsdiaften  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  a  modem  Invention,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  secret 
organization  which  they  give  to  the  students  all  over  Germany  has  of  late 
yean  been  used  to  new  purpoi^es.  The  name  is  entirely  descriptive  of  the 
thing,  a  CountrumantMp,  an  association  of  persons  from  the  same  country,  or 
the  same  province  of  a  .country.  They  do  not  arise  from  tbe  oonstitation  of 
the  university,  nor  are  they  acknowledged  by  it;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
proscribed  both  by  the  laws  of  the  nniverslly  and  the  government  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  exist  for  any  academical  purpose,  for  the  young  men 
have  no  voice  in  anytii!ng  connected  with  the  nniversity ;  to  be  a  member  of 
one  is  an  academical  misdemeanor,  yet  there  are  few  students  who  do  not 
belong  to  one  or  another.  They  are  associations  of  students  belonging  to  the 
same  province  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each,  thus  backed  by  all,  to  carry 
through  his  own.  rude  will,  let  it  b3  what  it  may,  and,  of  late  years,  it  is 
averred,  to  propagate  wild  political  reveries,  if  not  to  foment  political  cabals. 
They  are  regularly  organized;  each  has  its  president,  clerk,  and  ooondllon^ 
who  form  what  is  called  the  Convent  of  the  Landsanannschaft.    This  body 
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lamaga  Its  tends,  and  has  the  dlveetian  of  tts  attain,  it  it  haye  attain.  It 
Ukewlae  enJoyB  the  honor  of  ^^*^t[  all  duals  pro  patriae  tar  so  they  seb 
named  when  the  Interest  or  honor,  not  of  an  indivldQal,  but  of  the  wfacde  frar 
tvnity,  has  bssn  attacked.  The  aisoiiiMeil  presidents  of  the  difEarent  Lands- 
mannsdhaften  hi  a  oniYerslty  constltate  the  aenior  oonvtiU.  This  sapreme 
tribunal  does  not  hiterf ere  hi  the  private  aif airs  of  the  partlcalar  bodies,  hot 
deddes  in  all  mattere  that  oonoem  the  whole  mass  of  BursefaeD,  and  watches 
over  tlie  striot  obssrvaaee  of  the  general  aoademto  code  which  they  have 
enacted  for  themselves.  The  meetings  of  both  tribonals  are  held  frequently 
and  regularly,  bat  with  so  nmch  secrecy  tiuA  the  most  vigilaat  poUee  has  been 
unable  to  reach  them.  They  have  oost  many  a  professor  many  a  aleeptoSB 
night  The  governments  scold  the  senates,  as  if  they  trifled  with  or  even  con- 
nived at  the  evil;  the  senates  lose  all  patienoe  with  the  governments,  for  think- 
ing it  so  easy  a  mattsr  to  discover  what  Bonchen  are  resolved  to  keep  con- 
cealed. The  exertions  of  both  have  only  snfBoert  to  drive  the  Landsmann- 
sehaften  into  deeper  oonceahnent.  From  the  iooessanit  qoairels  and  nproan^ 
and  the  instantaneoos  onion  of  all  to  oppose  any  measure  of  general  disdpUus 
sbout  to  be  enforced,  the  whole  senate  often  sees  plainly  that  these  bodies  are 
in  active  operation,  without  habotg  able  either  to  asoertaln  who  are  their  mem- 
bers,  or  to  pounce  upon  thefar  seerst  ooadaves. 

Emla  of  Seertt  SocietUa, 

Since  open  war  was  thus  declared  against  them  by  the  government,  secrsoj 
has  become  indispensable  to  their  erlstence,  and  the  Bursche  scruples  at  nothing 
by  which  this  secrecy  may  be  insured.  Hie  most  melancholy  consequence  of 
this  is,  that,  as  every  man  is  bound  by  the  code  to  esteem  the  prosorvatioo  of 
the  Landsmannschaft  his  .first  duly,  every  principle  of  honor  is  often 
tnonpled  under  foot  to  maintain  it.  In  some  universities  it  was  provided  by 
the  code  that  a  student  when  called  before  the  senate  to  be  eraminert  abouta 
suspected  Landsmannschaft  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  thus  he  could  safely 
say  that  he  belonged  to  no  such  Inetttution.  In  others  it  was  provided  that 
sndi  an  inquiry  should  operate  as  sn  ipao  facto  dissolution  of  the  body  itself, 
tUl  the  investigation  should  be  over;  and  thus  every  member  could  safely 
swear  that  no  such  association  was  in  ezietence.  There  are  cases  where  the 
student,  at  his  admission  into  tte  fratemify,  gives  his  word  of  honor  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  spread  a  belief  that  no  such  association  ezisti,  and, 
if  he  shall  be  questioned  either  by  the  senat3  or  the  police,  steadfiutly  to  deny 
it  Here  and  there  the  profenors  fell  on  the  expedient  of  gradually  extirpate 
Jug  them  by  taking  from  every  new  student,  at  hie  matriculation,  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  not  join  any  of  these  bodies;  but  where  such  prindplee 
are  abroad,  promises  are  useless,  for  deceit  is  reckoned  a  duty.  The  more 
moderate  convents  left  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  party  himself  to  dedA) 
whether  he  was  bound  in  honor  by  such  a  promise;  bat  the  code  of  Leipzig,  as 
it  has  been  printed,  boldly  declares  every  promise  of  this  kind  void,  and  those 
who  have  exacted  it  punishable.  Horeover,  it  invests  the  senior  convent,  in 
general  terms,  with  the  power  of  giving  any  man  a  dispensation  from  his 
word  of  honor,  if  it  shall  see  cause,  but  confines  this  privilege  in  money  ma&> 
tare  to  cases  where  he  has  been  enonnously  cheated.  Thus  the  code  of  uni- 
versity  Landsmannschaften,  while  it  prates  of  nothing  but  the  point  of  honor, 
and  directs  to  that  centre  all  its  fistitastic  regalatlon9,  eetB  out  with  a  violation 
of  everything  honorable.  Such  are  the  tenets  of  men  who  chatter  unceasingly 
about  liberty  and  patriotism,  and  have  perpetually  in  their  months  such 
phreses  as  **  the  Buncben  lead  a  free,  honorable,  and  independent  life  in  the 
cultivation  of  every  social  and  patriotic  virtue."    Thus  do  moral  iniquities 
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become  yirtaes  in  their  eyes,  if  they  forward  the  endfi,  or  are  neceaairy  to  ttie 
oontiiiiied  mriiitBnfie  of  a  worthloGB  and  miaohieyoas  aaKxdatlon;  and  who  can 
tell  how  far  this  prooeas  of  measoiing  honor  by  iinagined  Expediency  may 
cormiyt  tlie  moral  aenset  Is  it  wonderfnl  that  Sand,  tangfat  to  ooreiider  deceit^ 
prevarication,  or  breach  of  promise  as  Tirtnes,  when  uaefol  to  a  particolar 
canse,  sboold  hare  regarded  assassination  in  the  same  light,  when  the  shedding 
of  blood  was  to  consecrate  doctrines  wliich  he  looked  npon  as  holy  ? 

The  students  who  have  not  thoogfat  proper  to  Join  any  of  theso  asMciatioos 
are  few  in  nmnber,  and,  in  point  of  estimation,  form  a  cJasB  still  more  despised 
and  insolted  than  the  Philistines  themselves.  Every  BorFche  thinks  it  dishon- 
orable to  have  commnnication  with  them;  they  are  admitted  to  no  caroa^al; 
they  are  debarred  from  all  balls  and  pnblic  festivals  by  which  the  yontb  con- 
trive to  make  themselves  notorioos  and  ridiculous.  Such  privations  would  not 
be  severely  felt,  but  they  are  farther  exposed  to  every  species  of  contempt  and 
insnlt;  to  abuse  them  is  an  acceptable  service  to  Germany:  in  the  class  room, 
and  on  the  street,  they  must  be  tanght  that  they  are  *'  cowardly  slaves,"  and 
all  this,  because  they  will  not  throw  themselves  into  the  fetters  of  a  self -created 
fraternity.  However  they  may  be  outraged,  they  are  entitled  neither  to 
redress  nor  protection;  should  any  of  them  resent  the  maltreatment  heaped 
npon  him,  he  brings  down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  whole  mass  of 
initiated;  for,  to  draw  every  man  within  the  circle  is  a  common  object  of  all 
Hie  clans;  he  who  Joins  none  is  the  enemy  of  aU.  Blows,  which  the  Bnrschen 
have  proscribed  among  themselves  as  unworthy  of  gentlemen,  are  allowed 
against  the  **  Wild  Ones,"— for  such  is  the  appellation  given  to  these  quiet  suf- 
ferers from  the  caution  with  which  they  must  steal  along,  trembling  at  the 
preaenee  of  a  Comment  Bursche,  and  exiled,  as  they  are,  from  the  refined 
intercourse  of  Gommers-houses  to  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  civilised  society. 
Others,  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  insolence  and  contempt  of  the  young 
men  among  whom  they  are  compelled  to  live,  in  an  evil  hour  seek  refuge 
beneath  the  wing  of  a  Landsmannschaft  These  are  named  Renoneen,  or 
Benounoer?.  Having  renounced  the  state  of  nature,  they  scand  in  academical 
dviliaation  a  degree  above  the  obstinate  *' Wild  Ones,"  but  yet  they  do  not 
acquire  by  their  tardy  and  compelled  submission  a  full  daim  to  all  Bursclien 
rights.  They  are  merely  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  fraternity  which 
they  have  Joined,  and  every  member  of  it  will  run  every  man  through  the 
body  who  dares  to  insult  them,  in  word  or  deed,  otherwise  than  is  prescribed 
by  the  Burschen  code.  By  object  sabmission  to  the  will  of  their  imperious 
protectors,  they  purchase  the  right  of  being  abused  and  stabbed  only  accord- 
ing to  rule,  instead  of  bekig  kicked  and  knodred  down  contrary  to  all  rule. 

Intestine  Strife, 

Associations  are  commonly  formed  for  purposes  of  good'wlU  and  harmony; 
but  the  very  object  of  the  Landsmamischaften  is  quarrelling.  So  soon  as  a 
number  of  these  fraternities  exist,  they  become  the  sworn  foes  of  each  other, 
except  when  a  common  danger  drives  them  to  make  common  cause.  Each 
aspires  at  being  the  dominant  body  in  the  university,  and,  if  not  the  most 
reqpected,  at  least  the  most  feared,  in  the  t3wn.  They  could  be  tolerated,  if 
the  sttbjedi  of  emulation  were  which  should  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
decent  scholars;  it  wou'd  even  be  laudable  if  they  contended  which  should  be 
victor  at  cricket  or  foot-ball.  But  unfortunately,  the  ambitious  content  of 
German  BurjKshen  is  shnply  who  shall  be  most  successful  at  renoimm^,  that  is^ 
at  doing  Fomething,  no  matter  what,  which  will  make  people  stare  at  them, 
and  talk  about  them;  or,  who  shall  produce  the  greatest  number  of  scandais^ 
that  is,  who  iy>"»ii  fight  the  greatest  number  of  duels,  or  cause  them  to  be 
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fought;  or,  who  will  show  Che  quickest  inyention  and  the  readiest  hand  in 
■isting  all  attempts,  civil  or  academi^a],  to  interfere  with  their  vagaries.  If 
opportunities  of  mortifying  each  other  do  not  ooonri  they  must  be  made;  the 
merest  trifles  are  saflSdent  to  give  a  pretext  for  serious  quarrels,  and  the  sword 
is  immediately  drawn  to  decide  them,  the  "  consommation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  which  is  at  bottom  the  grand  object  of  the  whole.  At  Jena  the  cus- 
tom haia  been  allowed  to  grow  up  of  permitting  the  students  to  giro  balls;  the 
Senate  has  only  tried  to  make  them  decent,  by  confining  them  to  the  Rose,  an 
inn  belonging  to  the  University,  and  therefore  under  its  control  If  they  be 
given  anywhere  else  the  Burschen  cannot  expect  the  company  of  the  fashiona- 
ble ladies  of  Jena,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  professors.  Now,  a  Landa- 
mannschaf  t  which  gives  a  ball  renowns  superbly;  it  makes  itself  distinguished, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  be  mortified.  The  other  Burschen  station  themselves 
at  the  door,  or  below  the  windows;  they  hoot,  yell,  sing,  whistle,  and  make  all 
sorts  of  infernal  noises,  occasionally  completing  the  joke  by  breaking  the  win- 
dows This  necessarily  brings  up  an  abundant  crop  of  scandals;  and  it  can 
easily  happen  that  as  much  blood  is  shed  next  morning  as  there  was  negus 
drunk  the  night  before.  A  Landsmannschaft  had  incautioiKly  announced  a 
ball  before  engaging  the  musicians;  the  others  immediately  engaged  the  only 
band  of  which  Jena  could  boast  for  a  concert  on  the  same  evening.  Ths 
danceirs  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  either  sacrificing  their  f  dto  or 
bringing  over  an  orchestra  from  Weimar;  but  the  quarrel  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  extremes  by  the  non-dancers  giving  up  their  right  over  the  flddlen^ 
on  condition  that  the  ball  should  be  considered  as  given  by  the  whole  body  of 
Burschen,  not  by  any  particular  fraternity.  A  number  of  students  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  erect  themselves  into  an  independent  duchy,  which  they  named 
after  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jena,  whither  they  regulaiiy  repaired  to 
drink  beer.  He  who  could  drink  most  was  elected  Duke,  and  the  great  oflScera 
of  his  court  were  appointed  in  the  same  way,  according  to  their  capacity  for. 
liquor.  To  complete  the  farce,  they  paraded  the  town.  Though  all  this 
might  be  extremely  good  for  sots  and  children,  in  students  it  was  exquisitely 
ridiculous;  but  it  attracted  notice;  it  was  a  piece  of  successful  renotoning^  and 
their  brethren  could  not  temely  submit  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  A  num- 
ber of  others  forthwith  erected  themselves  into  a  free  town  of  the  empire; 
took  their  name  from  another  neighboring  village;  elected  their  Burgomaster, 
Syndic,  and  Councillors,  and,  habited  in  the  official  garb  of  Hamburgh  or 
fVankfort,  made  their  procession  on  foot,  to  mark  their  contempt  of  ducal 
pomp,  and  point  themselves  out  as  industriou«i  frugal  citizens.  The  two  parties 
now  came  in  contact  with  each  other;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that  their  re- 
ciprocal caricatures,  like  angry  negotiations,  would  prove  the  forerunners  of 
an  open  war  between  his  Serene  Highness  and  the  Free  Town. 

The  individual  Burche  in  his  academical  character  is  animated  by  the  sams 
paltry,  arrogant,  quarrelsome,  domineering  disposition.  When  fairly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  sact,  no  rank  con  command  respect  from  him,  for  be 
knows  no  superior  to  himself  and  his  comradeai  A  few  years  ago  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  when  she  was  at  Weimar,  visited  the  University  Museum  of  Jena^ 
Among  the  students  who  had  assambled  to  see  her,  one  was  observed  to  keep 
his  bonnet  on  his  head  and  his  pipe  in  his  month  as  her  Imperial  Majesty 
passed.  The  Prorector  called  the  young  man  before  him^  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  rudeness.  The  defence  was  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Burschen- 
ism :  **  1  am  a  free  man;  what  is  an  Empress  to  me  ?"  Full  of  lofty  uninteUi- 
gible  notions  of  his  own  importance  and  high  vocation,  misled  by  ludicrously 
erroneous  ideas  of  honor,  and  hurried  on  by  the  exa&ple  of  all  around  him, 
the  true  Bursche  swaggers  and  renowns,  choleric,  raw,  and  overbearing.    Hs 
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ueasores  bis  own  honor,  because  his  oompaniaas  measura  ifc,  by  the  number  of 
scandals  he  has  fought,  bat  neither  he  nor  they  ever  waste  a  thought  on  what 
.they  have  been  fought  for.  To  have  fought  unsaooeMfdlly  is  bad;  but,  if  be 
^wi^hes  to  become  a  respected  and  influential  peraonage,  not  to  have'  fought  a^ 
all  is  infinitely  woraei  He,  therefore,  does  not  fight  to  resent  infiolftnoe,  bat  ha 
insults,  or  talras  offence,  that  he  may  have  a  pretext  for  fighting.  Thelectun^ 
im>ms  are  but  secondary  to  the  fencingHKhool;  that  is  his  temple,  the  mpier  la 
his  god,  and  the  Comment  is  the  gospel  by  whidi  he  swears. 

The  Comment,  or  Students  Code. 

This  Comment^  as  it  is  called,  is  the  Burschen  Pandects,  the  general  code  to 
which  all  the  Landsmannschaften  are  subject.  However  numerous  the  latter 
may  be  in  a  university,  there  is  but  one  comment,  and  this  venerable  body  of 
'law  descends  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  special  keeping  of  the 
•aenior  convent;  It  is  the  holy  volume,  whose  minutest  regulations  must 
neither  be  questioned  nor  slighted;  what  it  allows  cannot  be  wrong,  what  it 
prohibits  cannot  be  right.  *'He  has  no  comment  in  him,''  ussi  to  be  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  stupid  fellow.  It  regulates  the  mode  of  election  of 
the  superior  otBcers,  fixes  the  relation  of  <*  Wild  Ones*'  and  "Renouncers^'  to 
the  true  Burschen,  and  of  the  Burschen  to  each  other;  it  provides  punishments 
for  various  offences,  and  coaunoBly  denounces  excommunication  against 
thieves  and  cheaters  at  i^y,  especially  if  the  cheating  be  of  any  very  gross 
kind.  But  tiie  point  of  honor  is  its  soul.  The  comment  is,  ifi  reality,  a  code^ 
arranging  the  manner  in  which  Bursc^ien  shall  quarrel  with  eeu;h  ether,  and 
how  the  quarrel,  once  begun,  shall  be  terminated.  It  fixes,  with  the  most 
pedantic  solidtude,  a  graduated  scale  of  offensive  words,  and  the  style  and 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  may  be  demanded  for  each.  The  scale  rises,  or  is 
«ippoeBd  to  rise,  in  enormity  till  it  reaches  the  atrocious  expression  Dvanmer 
Junffe  (stupid  youth),  which  contains  within  itself  every  possible  idea  of  insult^ 
and  can  be  atoned  for  only  with  blood.  The  particular  degrees  of  the  scale 
aoay  vary  in  different  universities;  but  the  principle  of  its  construction  is  the 
nme  in  all,  and  in  aU  *' stupid  youth"  is  the  boiling  point  If  you  are  assailed 
with  any  epithet  which  stands  beilow  stupid  youth  in  the  s^ale  of  oontumely, 
yon  are  not  bound  immediately  to  challenge;  you  raay  **8et  yourself  in  tuAr- 
mmtage,"— that  is,  you  may  ret(»t  on  the  offender  with  an  epithet  wfaidh 
stands  higher  than  the  one  he  has  applied  to  you.  Then  your  opponent  may 
letort,  if  you  have  left  him  room,  in  the  same  way,  by  rising  a  degree  above 
you;  and  thus  tile  courteous  terms  of  the  comment  may  be  bandied  i  etween 
j^ou  till  one  or  the  other  finds  only  the  highest  step  of  t^  ladder  unocctq[>ied, 
end  is  compelled  to  pronounce  the  *'  stupid  youtii,"  to  whidi  there  is  no  reply 
Imt  a  diafienge.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  practice;  in  general  It 
comes  to  a  challenge  at  once;  but  such  is  the  theory  of  the  Comment.  Who- 
ever siibmits  to  any  of  tfaeee  epithets,  without  either  setting  hims^  in  ad- 
^rantage,  or  giving  a  challenge,  is  forthwith  punished  by  the  convent  with 
VenAias,  or  the  lesser  excommunication;  for  there  is  a  temporary  and  a  per- 
|Mtual  Versckies,  something  like  the  lesser  and  greater  excoomiunication  in 
ecclesiastical  disMplina  He  may  recover  his  rights  and  his  honor  by  fighting, 
flvfthln  a  given  time,  with  one  member  of  eadi  of  the  existing  Landsmann- 
•ohaftcn;  but  if  he  allows  the  fixed  time  to  pass  without  doing  so,  the  sentence 
Jiecomes  hrrevocahle;  no  human  power  can  restore  him  to  h*s  honors  and  his 
rights;  he  is  declared  infamous  forever;  the  same  punishment  is  denounced 
against  all  who  hold  interoonrae  with  him;  every  mode  of  insult  real  or  ver^ 
hal,  is  permitted  and  laudable  against  him;  he  is  put  to  the  ban  of  this  academ- 
ical empire,  and  stands  alone  among  his  companions,  the  butt  of  unceasing 
i»pom  and  contumely. 
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T?is  Duel, 

In  the  ocmdnct  of  tiie  dnel  itaaU,  the  oommeDt  dasoends  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulara.  Tho  dress,  the  weaponSi  the  diatanoe^  the  Talue  of  difTerent  kinds  of 
tfarnsts,  the  length  to  which  the  arm  shall  be  bare,  and  a  thousand  other 
minntfm,  are  a  1  flzed,  and  have,  at  leasr,  the  merit  of  prey  anting  every  unfair 
adTantogo.  In  sosie  oniTersities  the  sabre,  in  others  the  rapier,  i3  tho  academ- 
ical weapon;  pistols  nowhcrei  Tlie  weapon  uied  at  Jena  is  what  they  call  a 
SMaaT,  It  is  a  straight  blade,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  three- 
cornered  like  a  bayonets  Tho  band  is  protected  by  a  drcolar  plate  of  tin, 
eight  or  ton  inches  in  diameter,  which  some  burlesque  poets,  who  have  had  the 
andadty  to  Izogh  at  Burscbenism,  have  profaned  with  the  appellation  of  **  The 
Bonp  Plato  of  Honor."  The  handle  can  be  separated  from  the  blade,  and  the 
soup  plato  from  both— all  this  for  purposes  of  concealment  The  handle  is  put 
In  the  pocket,  tho  plate  is  bnttoned  under  the  coat,  tho  blade  is  sheathed  in  a 
waUring^itick,  and  thus  the  parties  prooeedunsospected  to  tho  place  of  combat, 
as  if  they  woro  going  out  for  a  morning  stroU.  The  tapering  triangular  blade 
necesiorily  bdcnmcs  roundish  towards  the  point;  therefore,  no  thrust  counts 
unless  it  bo  5(0  deep  that  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  three-oomered;  for,  as  the 
Comment  has  it,  **no  affair  is  to  be  decided  in  a  trifling  and  childish  way 
merely  pro  forma,^^  Besides  the  second  an  umpire  and  a  surgeon  must  bo 
present;  but  theJast  is  always  a  medical  student,  that  he  may  be  under  the 
commontrobligation  to  secrecy.  All  parties  pressnt  are  bound  not  tD  reveal 
what  passes,  without  distinctian  of  consaqnenoes,  if  it  has  been  fairly  done; 
the  same  promise  is  exacted  from  those  who  may  come  aocidentally  to  know 
anything  of  the  matter;  to  give  information  or  evidence  against  a  Bursche  in 
regard  to  anything  not  contrary  to  the  Comment,  is  an  inexpiable  offence. 
Thus  life  may  eas'Jy  bo  lost  without  the  possibility  of  discovery;  for  authority 
is  deprived  as  for  as  possible  of  every  means  by  which  it  might  get  at  the 
tiruth.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  mortal  combats  are  not  frequent,  partly  from 
the  average  equality  of  skill,  every  man  being  in  daily  practice  of  his  weapon, 
partly  because  there  is  often  no  small  portion  of  gasconade  in  the  warlike  pro- 
pensities of  these  young  persons;  yet  neither  are  they  so  rare  as  many  people 
imagine.  It  does  not  often  happen,  indeed,  that  either  of  the  parties  is  killed 
on  the  spot,  but  the  wounds  often  suparinduoe  other  mortal  ailments,  and  still 
more  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  diseases  which  cUng  to  the  body 
through  life.  A  professor,  who  perhaps  has  had  better  opportunities  of  learx^ 
ing  the  working  of  the  system  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  assured  me  that 
instacces  ore  by  no  means  rare  of  young  men  carrying  home  consumption 
with  them  in  consequence  of  slight  Injuries  received  in  the  lungs.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  last  fatal  duel  at  Jena,  the  govenmient  of  Weimar  gave  this 
gentleman  a  commisBion  to  inquire  into  the  afl^iir.  He  declfafd  it,  unless  he 
were  auuhorized,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  against  the  Landsmannschaften  gen- 
erally. On  receiving  this  power,  he  seind  a  number  of  their  Schlager,  and 
sent  to  Jail  a  score  of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  most  active  in  the  oonfra- 
tendties.  But  the  impressian  of  this  unwonted  rigor  was  aaHy  tempoTBjry; 
they  became  more  secret,  but  not  at  all  leas  active. 

Tet,  let  it  only  become  neoessary  to  oppose  the  Inroads  of  discipline,  to 
ponis^  the  townsmen,  or  to  do  some  extravagant  thing  that  will  astound  the 
govemmects,  and  these  bodies,  vrtiioh  thus  live  at  daggers-drawing  with  eadi 
other,  are  inseparable.  They  take  their  measures  with  a  secrecy  which  no 
Tlgilanoe  has  hitherto  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  an  unanimity  which  has 
■caroely  been  tainted  by  a  single  treason.  Tho  mere  townsmen  are  objects  of 
sopreme  contempt  to  the  Bursche;  for,  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  univer- 
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sity,  he  looks  on  himself  as  belonging  to  a  cUub  set  apart  for  some  peculiarly 
high  Tocation,  and  Tested  with  no  less  a  privilege  than  tiiat  of  acknowledging 
no  law  bat  their  own  wilL  The  citizens  he  denominates  Philistines,  and  oon- 
sidera  them  to  exist  only  to  fear,  honor,  and  obey  the  chosen  people  of  whom 
he  himself  is  ona  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependant,  in  some 
professional  shape  or  other,  on  those  who  attend  the  nniyersity,  and  must  have 
the  fear  of  the  Burschen  daily  and  nightly  before  their  eyes.  To  mnrmnr  at 
the  caprices  of  the  Academic  Israel,  to  laogfa  at  their  mummeries,  or  serioosly 
resist  and  resent  their  arrogance^  woold  only  expose  tiie  unhappy  Philistine  to 
the  certainty  of  having  his  head  and  his  windows  broken  together;  for  he  baa 
no  rights  as  against  a  Bmrsche,  not  even  that  of  giving  a  challenge,  unless  he 
be  a  nobleman  or  a  military  officer.  When  the  Borschen  are  in  earnest^  no 
civil  police  is  of  any  earthly  use;  they  woold  as  little  hesitate  to  attack  it  as 
they  would  fail  of  patting  it  to  flight.  I  saw  Leipsig  thrown  into  oonfaslon 
one  night  by  the  students  attempting  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  peraon 
of  a  soldier  who,  they  believed,  had  insulted  one  <tf  their  brethren  in  a  quarrel 
on  the  street  about  some  worthless  woman.  Although  it  was  late,  the  offended 
party  had  been  able  speedily  to  collect  a  respectable  number  of  academio 
youth  to  attack  the  guard-house;  for  a  well-trained  Bursche  knows  the  com- 
merz-bouses  where  his  comrades  nightly  congregate  to  drink,  smoke,  and  sing^ 
as  certainly  as  a  well-trained  police  officer  knows  the  haunts  of  thieves. 

Bwrxhenachaft, 

The  most  imminent  danger  which  the  Landsmannschaften  have  hitherto 
encountered,  arose  from  the  students  themselves.  The  academical  youth 
seemed  to  have  brought  back  from  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814,  a  spirit  of 
more  manly  union;  and,  perhaps,  an  earnest  contest  against  French  bayonets 
had  taught  them  to  look  with  less  prejudiced  eyes  on  the  paltriness  of  their 
own  ridiculous  squabbles.  A  few  leading  heads  at  Jena  proposed  that  the 
TrfindRmannschaften  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Ckmmient  abrogated;  not^ 
however,  with  tho  view  of  crushing  all  associations,  but  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  students  might  be  united  in  one  general  brotherhood,  under  a  new  and 
more  reasonable  constitation.  The  Ijandamannschaftpn  did  not  yield  without 
a  struggle,  but  the  BurBchenachaft  (for  so  they  baptised  the  new  association, 
because  it  comprehended  all  Burschen)  finally  Iriumphed ;  renowning  dwindled 
away,  and  venerable  dust  began  to  settle  on  the  Comment.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  during  the  existi*nce  of  this  body  the  manners  of  the  university 
improved.  In  the  investigation  afterwards  instituted  by  the  Diet,  the  Pro- 
fessors bore  witness  that  greater  tranquillity,  order,  and  respect  for  tho  laws 
had  never  been  manifested  in  Jena  than  under  the  Burschenschaft.  There  waa 
nothing  compulsory  in  it;  no  constraint  was  used,  no  insult  or  contempt  was 
permitted  towards  those  who  did  not  choose  to  Join  it  8o  far  was  it  already 
advanced  in  civilization,  in  compcurison  with  the  former  brotheriioods,  that 
besides  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  dogs  into  its  solemn  assemblies,  it 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  smoke  or  to  remain  covered  in  them.  It  was 
even  provided  that  the  orator  should  turn  his  face  to  the  Burschen  while  he 
was  addressing  them,  and  take  his  seat  again  when  he  had  finished.  This 
spirit  of  uniformity,  going  out  from  Jena,  shook  the  old  institutions  in  other 
universities;  till  at  length,  when  the  students  had  assembled  from  every  comer 
of  Germany,  in  1817,  to  celebrate  on  the  Wartburg  the  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  battle  of  Lsipaig,  the  destruction  of  the  Landsmann- 
schaften wss  imanimously  voted,  and  the  all-comprehending  Burschenschaft 
vras  to  take  the'r  {dace.  But  this  proved  its  ruin.  It  had  been  resolved  not 
merely  to  melt  into  one  organised  association  the  whole  body  of  students  in 
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their  respeotiTe  uniYersitieB,  bat  to  form  a  supreme  coancfl  of  delegates  from 
them  all,  to  direct  and  give  miity  to  the  'v^faola  The  fears  which  the  govern- 
ments had  long  entertained,  that  political  objects  were  concealed  beneath  the 
Borschenschaft,  now  became  certainty.  The  organization  of  the  body,  and 
the  regular  oontribntions  by  which  funds  were  to  be  creatsd;  the  resolntion  to 
wear  the  sword  and  phime  as  the  proper  ornaments  of  a  chivalrous  student, 
and  to  adopt  a  sort  of  uniform  in  the  singular  dress  which  is  still  so  common 
among  them,  were  all  regarded,  if  not  as  indications  of  dangerous  designs,  at 
least  as  instruments  which  could  easily  be  used  for  dangerous  purposes.  The 
very  language  in  whidi  they  announced  their  objects,  so  far  as  any  distinct 
idea  could  be  drawn  from  Its  mystical  verbosity,  covered  them  with  political 
suspicion.  The  words  country,  freedom,  aad  independence,  were  perpetually 
in  their  mouths;  and  people  naturally  asked.  How  is  this  new  Germanic  Aca- 
demic Diet  to  benefit  any  one  of  the  three  f  What  means  this  res:ular  array  of 
deputies  and  committees  among  persons  who  have  no  duty  but  that  of  prose- 
cuting their  studies  f  To  what  end  this  universal  Burschen  Tribunal,  which  is 
to  extend  its  decrees  from  Kiel  to  Tilbingen,  and  direct  the  movements  of  a 
combined  body  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ?  These 
questions  were  in  everybody's  mouth;  and  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  they  were 
merely  politic  alarms  sounded  by  the  minions  of  suspicions  and  oppressive 
governments.  He  must  be  a  credulous  man  who  can  believe  that  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  Audents,  animated  by  the  political  ardor  which  of  late  years 
has  pervaded  all  the  imiversitles  of  (Germany,  could  be  thus  organised  without 
becoming  troublesome  to  the  public  tranquillity;  and  he  must  be  a  very  impru- 
dent man  who  couM  wish  to  see  the  work  of  political  regeneraticn,  even  where 
it  is  needed,  placed  in  such  hands.  Members  of  the  University  of  Jena  itseU^ 
who  are  no  lovers  of  deqx>t!Bm,  do  not  conceal  their  conviction,  that,  although 
the  founders  of  the  Burscheoscliaft  were  sincere  in  their  desires  to  abolish  the 
old  murderous  distinctions,  yet  they  labored  after  this  union,  only  with  a  view 
of  using  it  as  a  political  instrument.  The  governments  denounced  the  now 
associations ;  in  Jena  they  had  fir  st  breathed,  and  in  Jena  they  first  expired.  The 
Burschenschaft  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Gran  I  Duke  for  its  abolition.  The 
Tiftnd«T"'ft""^>»«^^-ft"  immediately  came  forth  from  their  graves;  the  Comment 
once  more  became  the  rule  of  faith  and  life;  renowning  and  scandalizing  reas- 
snmed  their  ancient  honors;  and,  as  formerly,  the  Burschen  still  qusxrel  and 
fight,  and  swear  loudly  to  make  g  )od  their  ** academical  liberty." 

[To  the  above  picture  of  Student  Life  at  Jena  in  1830-23,  we  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  University  Life  by  Mayhew  in  laCl] 

BwndunBehaften  in  1884.* 

There  are  three  such  BunchenKhaft  institutions  in  Jena,  each  of  such 
societies  having  special  principled  to  work  out,  and  all  of  them  being  distin- 
guished by  ceitain  colors,  displayed  either  in  the  striped  ribbon  (called  the 
/*  band  ")  which  the  members  wear  across  their  breast,  or  in  the  bit  of  similarly^ 
striped  ribbon  dangling  from  their  watch  (called  the  BUr-eipfel^  or  beer-lappet), 
or  else  in  the  colora  of  the  gold-embroidered  cap,  which  is  like  an  inverted 
flower-pot  saucer  in  shape,  and  worn  inomediately  over  the  right  temple,  rather 
than  on  the  crown  of  the  heed— being  kept  in  its  place  by  moans  of  a  small 
piece  of  elastic  that  is  slipped  over  the  back  of  the  skulL  This  is  known  by 
the  name  of  their  '*  cerevi&-  {or  beer-)  cap,"  and  it  is  customary  for  the  Boys  to 
swear  by  it;  for  instead  of  attesting  any  solenm  declaration  by  the  words 
"upon  their  honor,"  or  "upon  their  'davy,"  after  the  manner  of  other  youths, 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  Jena  students  to  vouch  f6r  the  truth  of  any  point  that 

^QennaoLUe  and  MAonenM  seen  in  Saxony,  1864.    Henry  MAjrhew.  liOndjn.  18M. 
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may  be  doabted,  *'apon  their  grand  eerevis''  (Latin,  oerfoisia,  "beer'O  or 
their  "little  oerevis,''  according  to  the  importance  of  the  oocanon.  But  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  corloas  beer-nsages  given  hereafter,  that  it  is  forbidden  for  any 
student  to  pledge  his  grand  oereris  to  a  negative  proposition;  that  is  to  say,  ha 
dare  not  assure  any  one  that  he  did  not  see  or  hear  soch  and  such  a  things  by 
means  of  this  form  of  adjuration.  For,  say  the  beerlaws,  with  all  tlie 
pomposity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  at  §19,  "  as  the  grand  cerevis  takes  the 
place  of  an  oath,  so  must  it  not  be  used  thou^btlesBly.  Moreoyer,  a  positive 
fact  only  can  be  certified  by  the  grand  eerevis,  and  it  must  never  be  given  to 
attest  the  truth  of  a  nagative  one"  (ate  darf  das  negative  Cerevis  gegeben 
werden). 

Each  of  such  student-dubs  or  BursDhenechaft  institutiona  has,  moreover, 
not  only  its  distinctive  tri-colored  ribbons  and  oerevis-caps,  but  its  special 
moDogram,  or  literal  device,  made  np  of  the  initials  of  the  words  standing  for 
the  main  principles  which  it  is  respectively  sworn  to  uphold;  and  such  devios 

worked  in  gold-thread  on  the  crown  of  the  cerevis-caps  worn  by  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  dnb,  and  also  in  tiie  centre  of  the  large  silk  flag,  which  is  kept  by 
the  Fahne-wart  (banner-warden)  of  the  society,  and  carried  at  the  bead  of  the 
unions  during  any  grand  procession.  These  same  monograms,  moreover,  aro 
chalked  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  previous  to  any  duel  being  fought,  so  as  to 
mark  the  sides  or  places  of  the  two  cambatanta. 

1.  The  '*  Armins,''  or  "  Arminians,"  whose  odors  are  blade,  red,  and  gold; 
the  word  here  printed  in  italics  being  expressive  of  the  distinctive  hue  by 
which  the  members  of  the  club  are  characterised;  tiiat  is  to  say,  their  caps  axe 
of  a  scarlet  tint,  with  merely  a  narrow  stripe  of  black  and  gold  round  the 
band  of  them.    These  '^boys"  have  for  their  motto  the  worda^ 

"FBBICnOlf,  HOlfOB,  AND  FATmBLAHD  t" 

(Sfrri^fit,  9fitt,  unb  OdKrloiib!) 

2.  The  **  Germans,"  or  "Gtormanians,"  who  have  for  their  cdora  a  whits 
ground,  with  a  border  of  black,  red,  and  gold,  and  whose  motto  is— 

**Gk>D,  Fbxbdoic,  HmfOB,  amd  Fatsbbi«aicd  ! " 

(Ooti,  S^rri^df,  Hlftt,  tub  Batcrtanb !) 

a  The  "Teutons,"  or  "Teutonians,"  and  these  have  blue  for  tiieir  principal 
color,  and  white  and  gold  f6r  the  additioool  hues,  while  the  words  of  their 
motto  are — 

"LoarO  UVS  THE  GiBCLB  OF  Tedtqhia  t" 

(dirciOuf  blMt  ZattonUi!) 

Now,  the  cerevis-cap  above  described,  emblanmed  with  the  gold  monogram 
on  the  crown,  and  with  a  border  of  golden  vine-leaves  running  round  the 
aide  of  it,  constitutes,  together  with  the  triodored  ribbon  across  the  breast^ 
and  the  Hke  tricolored  Biersipfel  dangling  from  the  watch  in  the  waistcoat- 
podcet,  the  prindpal  characteristics  of  the  costume,  not  only  of  a  Jena 
student,  but  of  those  bdonging  to  the  Burschensoh(\ft  institutions  at  the  other 
Universities  of  G^ermany;  for  such  student-dubs  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Saxe- 
Weimar  College  alone^  but  ramify  throughout  the  colleges  of  the  entire 
oountiy.  Add,  then,  to  the  above  distfnctive  artides  of  student  costume,  a  pair 
of  Kanonenstiefelr-'orf  in  other  words,  huntdng-boote,  as  long  as  a  cannon^ 
and  a  short  black  velvet  surtout  got  up  in  the  ''dd  German"  style,  all 
befrogged,  and  bebraided,  and  belaoed,  and  with  festoons  of  plaited  cord 
dangling  from  each  shoulder,  after  the  fashion  of  a  footman's  aiguUlsUes;  and 
the  reader  will  have  a  tderab]y  vivid  notion  of  a  German  student  in  "full 
dresB  "— especially  if  he  ooncdves  the  Bursche  to  carry  a  lady's  gray  checked 
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diawl  folded  upon  0110  arm,  and  an  Ivory-headed  and  ivory  tipped  cane  in  the 
hand;  for  each  and  all  of  soch  articles— from  the  pnnnet-liko  cap  doTm  to  the 
iTory-tipped  walking-stick—are  the  indispensable  accompaniments  of  every 
Jena  student,  pretending  to  the  least  '*  style  **  at  the  present  day. 

To  become  a  member  of  these  Bursehenschaft  institations  is  a  matter  that  is 
beset  with  some  slight  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  no  foreignerB  are  ever  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  select  circle;  since  they  are  supposed  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Interests  of  the  Fatherland.  True,  strangers  are  allowed  to 
Join  the  club^  as  tolerated  members,  but  they  are  never  suffered  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  business  of  it;  nor  can  they  so  much  as  wear  the  red,  blue, 
or  white  cerevis-cap  peculiar  to  the  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
Burachenschc^ft  institutiona  Moreover,  even  the  youths  who  are  natives  of 
the  country  have  to  undergo  a  six-months'  course  of  probation,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  as  regular  members  to  the  society;  and  if,  during  the  proba- 
tionary term,  their  company  or  their  principles  be  found  to  bo  uncongenial  to 
the  rest  of  the  youths,  they  are  politely  informed,  at  the  end  of  th3ir  novitiate, 
that  there  are  certain  secret  dbjeddosos  to  tlieir  Joining  the  club.  Nor  is  such  a 
novice  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  probation,  until  the  code  of  the 
laws,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  union  in  question,  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate  for  admission,  so  that  he  may  study 
them  at  his  leisure;  and  it  is  only  after  the  youth  has  had  several  days  to 
ponder  over  the  whole  matter,  that  he  \a  asked  whether  he  is  incllnod  to  sub- 
scribe to  them,  and  feels  that  he  has  strength  and  will  enough  to  uphold  theuL 

Further,  there  are  stlU  other  sacrt^ces  to  be  made.  Not  only  has  every 
member  of  the  dnb  to  give  np  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  money  sant  to 
him  by  his  parents,  for  the  maintenance  of  t!ie  society  (the  usual  amount  con- 
tributed by  each  being  about  40  thalers,  or  6^  each  half-year),  but  he  is  also 
bound  to  devote  considerable  time  to  attending  the  various  drinking- bout% 
conferences,  f encing^xercises,  and  duds,  in  which  the  members  of  the  nuion 
have  to  take  part.  He  is  expected,  indeed,  to  be  present  at  each  of  the  drink- 
ing-bouts, which  occur  twice  every  week  and  last  from  eight  till  ten  in  the 
evening,  and  also  to  conform  to  ijl  the  drinking  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions;  and  though  he  is  not  strictly  bound  to  Join  in  the  Eaykneipe 
(additional  weekly  or  fortnightly  drinking-bout)  which  is  generally  held  some- 
where in  the  suburbs,  on  the  Sunday  evenings  during  each  Semester^  or  half- 
yearly  course  of  study,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  considered  '^unboyUke  "  not 
to  do  sa  Again,  he  must  be  present  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
"fencing  loft,"  and  practise  there  diligently  with  the  small  swords,  so  as  to 
qualify  himself  to  defend  his  own  honor,  or  that  of  any  brother,  in  case  of 
emergency.  Over  and  above  this,  too,  he  must  be  ready  to  take  port  in  the 
watch  at  the  bedside  when  any  brother  member  of  the  society  has  been 
seriously  wounded  in  a  Mensur  (or  measuring  of  weapons),— for  such  i»  the 
usual  German  phrase  for  a  duel  Nor  is  this  aU.  The  member  of  such  a 
Burschenschaft  institution  has  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  called  by  the 
**i^rec/ier,"  or  speaker  of  the  society;  such  meetings  being  always  secret 
ones,  and  held  with  closed  doors,  within  which  none  even  of  the  tolerated 
members  are  allowed  to  enter.  These  occur  often  twice  and  thrice  in  the  week, 
and  continue  no  short  time;  so  that  the  repeated  inroads  npon  the  time  of  a 
youth  who  has  come  to  the  University  to  study  are  such  as  to  make  the  atten- 
tion to  the  clnb-busineBB  a  matter  of  onali^t  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  a  youth  has  Just  had  his  name  placed  by  his 
parents  on  the  College  books,  and  that  he  has  expressed  a  widi  to  some  friend 
whom  he  koowe,  to  enroll  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Arminian  Burschensehaft 
--a  society  with  which  weproCeas  to  have  more  particular  acquaintance  than 
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with  any  other;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  custom  at  Jena  and  other  such  Institations, 
that  he  who  fraternises  with  one  club  caxinot  be  permitted  to  associate  with 
the  members  of  another;  so  that  on  visiting  the  town  the  stranger  must  do,  as 
we  were  obliged  to  do,  i. «.,  select  his  friends,  and  abide  by  l^em,  since  every 
society  is  utterly  distinct  from,  if  not  absolutely  at  war  with,  almost  every 
other. 

Well,  we  will  suppose,  as  we  said  before,  that  the  new-comer  has  chosen,  like 
US,  the  Armins  for  his  friends;  and  then,  after  having  taken  part^  for  some  few 
nights,  in  the  drinking-bouts  with  the  ''Boys,"  he  has  a  copy  of  the  principal 
laws  placed  in  his  hand  for  his  due  consideFation  and  adoption,  before  iv*fag 
admitted  within  the  exclusive  circle. 

We  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
each  rules;  and  though  it  was  by  no  means  usual  for  strangers  to  have  such  a' 
privilege  vouchsafed  to  them,  the  favor  was  at  length  granted,  and  we  were 
furnished  with  the  following  curious  abstract  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  insti- 
tation  in  question.* 

IntroduetUm  to  the  Rules  of  the  Arminian  Chib  at  Jena, 

Convinced  that  the  noble  self-consciousness  of  the  (German  natian— tiieir 
brotherly  love  and  their  desire  for  national  unity  (now  that  the  latter  feeling 
has  been  newly  awakened  by  the  late  glorious  wars  for  liberty)— unst  meet 
with  a  lively  expression  on  the  part  of  the  academic  youths  of  Jena,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  students  accordingly  founded  and  Joined,  on  the  Idth 
June,  1815,  the  institutions  now  known  as  the  Burscheriscfuuft, 

They  felt  satisfied  that  any  academic  union,  which  would  be  fitting  to  the 
purpose  and  principles  of  the  University,  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  that 
high  spirit  which  alone  can  ensure  that  wliich,  after  God-seeking,  is  the  holiest 
and  noblest  aspiration  of  man:  the  freedom  and  independence  of  oor  Bather- 
land. 

This  union  was  named  by  them  the  Burw:henachctftj  or  Gkiild  of  Boys. 

Therefore,  the  first  and  holiest  object  of  the  Ghiild  of  Boys  was  to  give  fresh 
life  and  vigor  to  German  customs  and  feelings;  to  excite  (German  eneigy,  as 
well  as  to  promote  chastity;  to  induce  their  compatriots,  in  their  oonmion  love 
of  the  Fatherland,  to  sacrifice  every  worldly  interest  to  it;  to  give  up  to  war 
and  destruction  every  power  which  opposed  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  nation;  to  annihilate  every  base  sentiment  that  was  antagonistic  to  the 
proper  regulation  and  diffusion  of  such  a  high-minded  spirit,  and,  finally,  to 
bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  concord  and  brotherly  love  among  the 
University  students. 

Whoever  struggles  for  so  high  an  object  can  tolerate  only  the  society  of 
brave  and  honorable  youths. 

Therefore,  as  the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  such  ends, 
the  founders  of  the  Guild  of  Boys  demanded  of  each  member,  who  was  desir- 
ous of  be'onging  to  it,  compliance  with  the  following  forms  of  existence : — 
Moral  living;  stem  upholding  of  personal  dignity;  and  aOUng  in  conformity 
with  a  trixn,  munly^  chivalrous  spirit,  such  as  knows  how  to  defend^  and  how 
to  maintain,  right  and  honor,  at  the  cost  even  of  life  or  blood. 

By  those  principles  of  patriotism,  morality,  and  nobility,  the  Boys'  Guild 
increased  and  became  stronger  and  stronger,  despite  every  impediment,  and 

•  Wo  ph'-mid  n(M.  hofrever,  for  our  own  cedlt's  Biko,  ^hat  we  are  gnUtj  of  n  •  b  eich 
of  fa  th  ti>  ilio  p'ibl  cition  of  th*  m :  vtioe  we  ^tnU.■d  ni  tiiu  li  nv  thit  our  object  wm  io 
mak  Thi'Eng  i^h  public,  to  s  me  nd'aenre.  acqimnted  with  ibe  priiinpli^  <  f  8o*icties 
to  which  they  tvoiH  nter  arranger^.  We  we:* '  in  ormei,  at  ibe  «ame  ilni«%  that  the 
BiHt'er  811  plii*d  t>i  na  wia  mer**!/  a  porfion  of  what  tho  m  'in'VTit  had  i  •  an't-crh^e ;  bat 
«hcth<r  tlioriBt.  wna  withhclrl  on  accon  tof  iia  )*el"gam  re  mntrerof  nntirere^tin^ 
form,  or  itoci»!*o  it  waa  nf  a  mor.^  private  and  aecret  nitnro.  we  are  not  m  a  poaiUoa 
even  to  conjecture.   Aa  it  was  given  to  as,  ao  do  we  present  it  to  the  reaier. 
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the  machinatiorR  of  those  who  worked  with  ill-will  against  it.  It  grew  to  be 
a  power,  important  and  salutary,  for  the  development  of  patriotic  life.  It  has 
maintained  itself,  through  the  infusion  of  an  ideal  sfpirit  into  the  youths  of  the 
country,  even  to  this  day,  despite  the  alteration  of  the  times. 

Now  we,  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Guild  called  Arminia,  assembling  at  the 
Borough-Cellar,  are  faith£ul  and  true  successors  of  the  original  Boys'  Guild  in 
Jena. 

We  have  not  only  immutably  kept  its  external  marks  of  distinctioii,  but  we 
have  also  lineally  inherited  its  spirit  We  acknowledge  its  aim  to  be  the  most 
generous  of  all  objects,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  for  the  academic  youths  of 
this  period  to  endeavor  to  carry  out;  and  we  adhere  to  the  idea  of  its  princi- 
ples with  unshaken  fidelity. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  aooomplish  our  purpose  the  more  sorely,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  individual  dissension,  and  to  faring  about  the  perfect  role  and  roga- 
lation  of  our  Boys'  Guild,  we  have,  after  careful  and  mature  oopsideratlan,  set 
down  the  following  laws  as  the  basis  of  our  constitution,  and  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  to  which  all  our  members  are  expected  to  subscribe. 

S 1.  We  devote  our  life  and  strength  to  the  service  of  the  united  Gkrman 
Fatherland.  For  the  welfare  of  Germany,  we  will  cultivate  our  youthful 
energies  with  earnestness  and  perBeveranoe;  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  Germany,  we  will  stand  up  with  manly  courage;  for  the  unity  of  Germany, 
we  will  work  with  one  heart  and  souL  And  for  what  we  have  thus  striven  in 
our  youth,  we  hereby  pledge  our  faith  to  defend  and  promote  sealously,  with 
all  our  bodily  and  mental  strength,  when  we  are  men  and  citisens. 

§  2.  Therefore,  this  Boys'  Guild,  being  in  its  constitution  and  aspiration 
essentially  a  German  fraternity,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  those  students 
only  should  be  admitted  to  it  who  are  the  sons,  not  alone  of  German  parents, 
but  of  citizens  of  the  German  Fatherland.  Nevertheless,  considering  that 
there  are  nations  the  people  of  which,  though  belonging  to  an  extraneous 
body-politic,  partake  of  the  Gorman  nature  on  account  of  their  having  been 
bom  to  the  Gterman  language,  and  educated  after  German  manners,  we  cheer> 
fully  receive  into  our  union  students  of  this  kind,  upon  the  understanding  that 
they  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  G^erman  patriotic  principle  set  down  in 
Section  I— although  they  are  expected  to  do  this  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with 
their  extra-German  patriotic  views. 

98.  Bearing  in  mind  the  endeavors  of  the  original  Boys'  Guild  to  combine 
the  whole  of  the  academic  youths  of  Gtermany  into  one  large  patriotic  union, 
we  reg^ard  this  as  the  object  for  which  we  are  to  strive  with  all  our  force — 
**  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  real  and  united 
student  mind,  throughout  all  Germany,  and  first  of  aU  in  Jena."  So,  further, 
do  we  declare,  that  we  will  never  acknowledge,  but  rather  combat,  by  all 
means  in  our  power,  every  society  opposed  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
student-union;  especially  the  so-called  *' Husbandmen "  {Oehonom)  and 
"  Corps,"  toho  are  a  type  of  a  base  life  among  studeiUa,  and  animated  by 
no  sense  of  patriotism  whatever, 

§4.  Upon  each  member  of  the  Student  Guild  a  moral  and  honorable  mode 
of  action  and  thought  are  enforced  as  a  duty.  This,  indeed,  can  be  the  only 
foundation  of  every  noble  aim,  and  by  such  means  alone  can  the  respect  and 
honor  of  the  whole  Student  Guilds  be  secured.  In  particular^  the  preserva- 
tion of  chastity  is  demanded  of  the  members  as  a  national  and  truly  Oerman 
virtue^  in  accordance  with  the  pure  and  holy  purpose  of  the  Student  CfuUds, 

f  5.  In  all  matters  of  honor  we  regard  the  duel  as  a  purifying  ordeal;  that 
Is  to  say,  we  consider  that  by  such  means  the  student  has  restored  to  him  the 
honor  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  feUow-students,  had  been  injured  by  some 
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opprobrioQs  offence.  Therefore,  every  one  bdonging  to  oor  society  is  obliged 
not  only  to  porify  his  own  honor  with  the  costomajy  weapons,  provided  he 
c«n  obtein  no  other  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  him,  bat» 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  principle  of  Justness,  he  is  expected  to  be  ever 
ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  whose  honor  he  has  injured,  and  that  with 
SDch  weapons  as  his  adversary  may  select  Nevertheless,  the  Student  Guild 
makes  it  a  special  duty  to  endeavor  to  prevent,  by  aU  fitting  means,  any  tconton 
provocation  being  offered  by  its  members  to  those  of  another  society. 

98.  In  order  to  manifest  also  in  our  outward  appearance  that  we  are  the 
true  suocossors  of  the  ancient  Student  Gfuild,  we  nift<wfei<n  to  th's  day,  as  the 
only  colors  of  our  banner,  tiie  ''venerable  black,  red,  and  gold.^  Further, 
the  sole  object  of  our  ambition  we  express  in  the  following  words :— *'  Honob, 
Fbeeboh,  and  TfflB  Fatbxbland;"  and  by  that  motto  we  will  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  as  our  inward  honor  is  our  holiest  good,  so,  also,  will  we  devote  our 
property  and  our  lif»-blood  to  the  defence  of  what  we  value  quite  as  highly — 
the  outward  honor  of  our  country;  and  even  so,  indeed,  will  we  give  iq>  our 
whole  energies  to  our  Fatherland,  for  whldi,  alone,  we  will  live  and  dia 

1 7.  Satisfied,  moreover,  after  mature  consideration,  that  these  laws,  in 
their  integrity,  constitute  the  intrinsic  conditions  of  every  well-regulated 
Student  Guild,  we  declare  they  shall  ever  be  regarded  as  sacred,  and  preserved 
intact  by  us.  On  their  inviolability  the  duration  of  this  Student  Guild  is 
made  to  depend.    Still  we  enjoin,  further,  the  following  immutable  laws : — 

f  8.  Ea^  member  of  our  society  who  wilfully  infringes  these  statutes,  as 
well  as  every  member  who,  openly  or  secretly,  seeks  to  change  or  reject  but 
one  single  paragraph  of  them,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  Guild, 
and  to  be  excluded  from  it  forever. 

f  9.  If,  too— as  we  can  hardly  anticipate— it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  should  vote  for  the  abolition  or  alteration  of 
these  laws,  then  the  faithful  minority  alone  is  entitled  to  continue  in  operation 
as  the  Student  Guild  of  the  Arminlans,  and  to  them,  and  them  only^  shall 
remain  the  name,  the  colors,  the  motto,  and  the  property  of  the  said  society. 

Kow  every  unprejudiced  person  must  admit  that  there  is  a  world  of  fine 
youthful  and  glowing  beauty,  as  weU  as  of  ardent  boyish  nobility,  in  the  above 
principles;  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  Germany  and  her  people  rise  oat 
of  the  mire  of  all  kinds  of  social  and  political  degradation,  in  which  she  is 
now  loft  to  wallow,  can  only  lament  that  the  pledge  given  by  the  warm- 
hearted lads  in  Section  1  (wherein  they  promise  to  work  *'  for  the  good  of  the 
Fatherland,  even  when  they  shall  become  men  and  citizens '')  should  be  » 
utterly  forgotten  and  unheeded  in  after  life,  that  at  the  time  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  late  arrogant  rejection  of  his  Parliament,  there  were  none,  among 
the  thousands  of  ex-students  who  had,  in  their  youth,  sworn  to  devote  "  their 
property  and  their  life  blood  to  the  defence  of  tohat  they  valvted  a ;  highly  as 
their  own  intoard  honor—the  outward  honor  of  their  country  ^^—to  volunteer 
for  the  *"  forlorn  hope,"  and  to  cheer  the  flagging  spirits  on,  to  take  by  assault 
the  tumble-down  citadel  of  the  antiquated  Government  itselt  But  sn  it  is. 
WortschioalUireif  or  wind-bag  bombast,  prevails  throughout  Deutscbland  on 
every  side;  whilst  action,  the  only  proof  of  earnestness  in  such  matters,  is 
ntterly  wanting.  J'vieed,  whenever  the  so-called  NaUonal  Verein  (National 
Union)  held  one  of  its  do-nothing  meetings  in  Eisenach,  one  had  only  to  listen 
to  the  five-minute  speeches  (for  this  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  German's  onr 
torical  powers)  to  know  that  all  was  as  hollow  and  insincere  as  if  the  speakers 
had  been  so  many  plaster  images  rather  than  men.  For  the  wretdied  donkeys 
who  came  to  feast  their  mind  with  the  rhetoric,  were  treated  to  nothing  but 
the  same  old  dry  chopped-straw  (vulgarly  denominated  "chaff  ")« in  the  fonn 
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of  the  eternal  aipinitlaiis  for  **Binigkeit,  FrMeit,  Frommiifheit,  FrOhliel^ 
hmt^^—tac  gQch,  as  we  luiye  aaid  before,  is  the  Jnyariable  EUdkenim»-keU  of 
mch aewmbUeiL  No  pradioal  result,  indeed,  ever  came  from  them;  nothing 
bat  talk,  and  Tery  poor  talk,  too^  waa  the  conaeqaenoe;  for  the  low-minded 
and  tricky  attomeys  of  the  town  were  sore  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
platform,  and  to  spoot  their  TwgliA  froth  about  the  Great-grand-fatherland,  in 
the  hope  of  **lining"  the  ailly  birdi  of  dttaeni^  as  clients,  by  such  sugary 
bakierdash. 

Nevertheless,  wo  most  in  all  Justice,  acknowledge  that,  from  what  we  saw 
of  the  Jena  boys,  they  were,  heart  and  soul,  wedded  to  the  principles  to  which 
tfacy  had  sabscribed;  and  as  noUe  and  earnest— «ye^  and  let  us  say  as  moral 
and  honorable— young  men  as  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  know. 

AdmiuUmn-Fox-^FooD  Major. 

After  the  novice  has  read,  and  given  his  assent  to,  the  principles  and  laws 
above  quoted,  he  is  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  the  society;  though  even 
then  he  is  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  its  formal  proceedinga.  but  is  regarded 
as  one  in  a  state  of  probation,  whom  the  Boys  have  still  the  ri^t  of  refusing 
admisBion  into  their  drde ;  provided,  as  we  said  before,  they  should  consider 
either  Ids  habtts  or  his  sentiments,  or  even  hfs  manners,  uncongenial  to  them. 
While  in  this  state  of  probation,  the  young  student  is  denominated  a  *'Fox," 
and  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  **Fox  Major,*'  who  ia  duly  elected  for  the 
purpose,  to  be  initiated  and  trained  in  the  "art  and  mystery"  of  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  Bwnchea^schaft ;  and  it  will  he  seen  hereafter,  when  the  reader 
comes  to  study  the  beer-uasges  of  Jena  (and  some  such  beer^uages,  we  should 
ttdd,  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  every  German  university),  that  the  principal 
education  of  the  so-called  '*  Fazes  "  consistB  in  their  being  bound  to  drink  out 
of  a  fnU  glass  {ex  flfno\  and  to  drink  to  the  end  of  it,  too,  whenever  called 
upon  by  a  *'  Boy  "  to  do  so;  and,  moreover,  that  the  **Fox  Major"  is  at  liberty 
to  command  the  united  "Fazes"  at  each  of  the  drinklng-boutB,  which  take 
place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  to  swallow  after  him  as  much  beer  as  he 
may  be  able  to  toss  off  at  one  dranc^t,  and  to  do  the  same  as  often  as  he 
pleases  in  the  ooune  of  the  evening. 

These  Foxes  almost  invariably  join  the  society  at  the  commencement  of  a 
"semester"  (or  half-year),  and  the  occasion  upon  which  they  are  admitted 
into  the  BurachtMchaft  is  called  the  EiidriUs-kneipe  (UteraUy  "the  entnuiiDe 

dxinUng-bont")- 

BapUtan  of  a  Foo^-^FooyRiding, 

In  the  month  of  June  the  *^ Slijtunga-commtroe"  (or  foundction  festivity)  is 
held,  and  at  this  feast  the  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of  each  of  the  newly- 
inducted  members  takes  place,  and  the  Fox  receives  the  nicknamo  that  be  is 
ever  after  to  be  known  by  at  the  University. 

The  Abbot,  who  is  the  officiating  minister  on  such  occasions,  forma  port  of 
the  boer  State  officers  in  connection  with  the  student  clubs  of  Jena,  and  ia 
elected  annually  for  the  offloei  The  reader  sees  him  in  the  engraving  duly  got 
up  in  his  canonicals  (for  the  Jena  studente  love  masquerading  as  dearly  as 
boys  in  general  delight  in  costuming)  and  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  can  full  of 
beer  on  the  head  of  the  new  member— as  the  fitting  unction  with  which  to 
anoint  the  novioe  who  is  to  be  teu^^  to  regard  it  ever  after  in  the  light  of 
"holy  water."  • 

At  these  8Uftvtng9-oommeroen  (foundation  festivities)  there  ensues  w*^4*'<!r 
oondc  ceremony,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Fox- riding"  {FucHb- 
rUt),  Whatmaybethemeaningof  the  sport  we  are  at  a  lo£B  to  divine,  though 
we  imftgiwA  it  is  supposed  to  represent  a  rude  attempt  at  a  fox-hunt;  but  as  the 
Foxes  themselves  are  the  riders  rather  than  the  creatures  ridden  after,  it  is 
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dOBcalt  to  see  eltber  tiie  seose  or  tiie  ftm  of  it  Howerrer,  the  boys  fheonelTei 
enjoy  it,  for,  with  the  fine  spiritB  of  youth,  it  wants  bat  a  straw  or  a  feather 
to  tickle  lads  into  lang^iter. 

At  the  head  is  the  "Fox  Major,''  with  his  hnge  Frendi  hnnting  horn  acroA- 
his  breast,  got  np  like  Gallic  hnntsmen  in  fc^meral,  and  as  ntteiiy  unlike  an 
iBftgH**  one  08  British  tars  are  different  from  the  dandy  seamen  seed  at  mas- 
qoerades;  while  the  Foxes  themsalyes  are  shown  riding  astride  the  tayem 
dhain,  in  which  manner  the  whole  body  of  (hem  go  cantering  roond  the  room,' 
while  the  *'  Boys"  Uack  the  faces  of  the  riders  with  burnt  cork  as  ttiey  go  by. 

On  iliese  oocasioDs,  too,  a  special  song  is  smug.  The  melody  of  this  Is  ex- 
ceedingly Uveiy,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable ;  the  principal  fnn  of  (he  wordt 
oondsting  in  the  application  of  the  epithet  ledemen  (literally  leethem,  bn^ 
figuratively  simple,  stiqxid)  to  a  nomber  of  differenft  and  incongmons  objects. 

**  Oorpa  **4mr9ehen. 

We  have  now  to  speak  at  the  other  student  societies  that  prevail  also  at  thla 
0niTenity.  8ach  societies  bear  the  name  of  '*  dorpa**  in  contradisthiction  to 
the  Bunehentekaft  or  boy-gidlds  of  the  town;  and  if  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refto*  to  18  of  the  laws  before  giren  in  comiectian  with  the  dnb 
called  the  Armlnians  or  Armins,  he  will  readily  understand  the  titter  diiEea(«- 
ehoe  of  principle  between  the  boy-goiids  and  the  sodeUes  termed  the  corps,  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  Armins  the  following  words  occur:  *' We  dedara 
tiiat  we  will  never  acknowledge,  but  rather  oombat  by  all  means  in  our  power, 
every  society  that  is  opposed  to  the  aim  and  ot^ject  of  the  boy-guilds— 
eiq>eciaUy  the  so-called  'hudwmdnwn*  and  'corps,'  voho  are  a  type  of  a  ham 
Ufe  among  shidenta,  and  animated  by  no  sense  cf  patriaHsm  trhatever,'* 

Of  these  Jena  corps  we  profess  to  know  nothing  but  wliat  we  heard  from  the 
Arminians  themselves;  and  tiiey  all  spake  of  them  as  youths  who  gave  up  the 
prime  of  their  life  to  all  manner  of  debauchery,  and  described  the  sodeties  to 
us  as  being  mere  convivial  unions,  with  no  idea  but  that  of  drinking  and  sing^ 
ing  to  bring  them  and  bind  them  together.  It  iSf  too^  the  diametrically 
oppoeito  feelings  existing  between  tlie  two  anteigonistic  institutiatts  of  the 
Burschenschaft  (boy-g\iilds)  and  the  Corps-bursehen  (student  corps)  whidi  lead 
to  the  continual  feuds,  resulting  in  the  duels  that  are  almost  daily  ooouirenoei 
in  the  sububs  of  Jena. 

So  far  as  we  could  leam,  the  youths  belonging  to  the  boy-guilds  are  mostly 
the  sons  of  Lutheran  ministers,  or  of  small  tradesmen,  or  well-to-do  peasant 
proprietors,  whereas  those  in  connection  with  the  corps  generally  belong  to  a 
higher  dass;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  aristocratic  dement  of  the  one 
body  is  whoUy  at  variance,  and  ever  at  war,  with  the  democratio  or  patriotio 
prindples  of  the  other.  Moreover,  the  expenses  of  each  member  in  connectioii 
with  any  one  of  the  student  corps  are  considerably  greater  than  those  apper- 
taining to  the  bo}  -juilds;  indeed,  we  were  assured  that  the  sum  leviad  by  ther 
corps  out  of  the  recdpts  of  each  student  bdooging  to  them  amounted  to  as 
much  as  (Ki  thalers,  or  M.,  for  the  first  half-year  out  of  the  money  they  werer 
allowed  by  their  parents.  Further,  the  members  of  the  corps  are  swoiii  in  no 
way  to  chaste  or  pure  lives;  and  from  what  wo  could  glean  from  the  studento 
bdonging  to  the  boy-guilds,  this,  as  well  as  the  unpatriotic  diaracter  of  their 
sentiments,  was  thcPmain  cause  of  the  hatred  oxistiTig  between  the  two 
different  institutions.^ 

*  As  an  iiiBtaiico  of  ihe  immorulity  ^  ihu  &'rp  -■  udci.ts  oi'  J<  na,  \vc  Icftrnt,  t.urng 
oar  htay  in  tne  to^n.  thnr  ouo  «>l  these  soclt-iirs'  acco  1 1  at  t  e  np«fttk'  cary'x  <o'  h  ain^^e 
femes  tr  mcladed  n  qmrtvr  of  a  |»  nnd  of  Iiinvr  canaMc  n-  pi  dl  !••  ih**  c  ub.  The 
a  orv,  however,  came  lo  iih  fiom  |  oiv«>ns  dovote  i  lo  an  u  '«*f  y  oi  posito  conp--  of  life, 
and't  e  ine«il(-al  leidfr  will,  «»f  conrs**,  leceWo  It  eum  grano  tans.  It  is  cfmi  h  r^ 
meiely  as  an  i-xample  of  the  whoiJy  aiiS  rent  lives  kd  L>y  the  iwo  d.sii  cidaeseaof 
Jenas.udinta, 
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There  are  three  diattnc*  societies  comprised  under  the  general  head  of  fha 
Jena  corps.  These  are  the  FraakSi  the  WcstphsUans,  and  the  Thnringiaos; 
and  esch  of  them  have  their  distinctive  colorB  displayed  in  their  caps,  their 
bands,  and  their  Bier^xipfel  (beer  lappets),  as  well  as  in  their  monogrammatio 
device— in  the  mme  manner  as  the  members  of  tiie  boy- guilds  before  described. 

The  colon  of  the  Frttiki  or  Franoooians,  for  instance^  are  green,  red,  and 
gold,  green  being  the  distinctive  fane,  and  the  others  merely  the  acjoosBorie% 
worn  in  the  form  of  stripes.    Their  motto  is-- 

**L0NO  UVK  TBS  ClBOIiB  OV  TBX  BBOVBXBS  OW  FRANOOHIA  t" 

CB'VMt  (^ranconlac  fratrorum  circuIuS !) 

The  ThoringianB,  on  the  other  hand,  have  blaek  for  their  principal  color, 
with  white  and  red  as  accessories,  their  motto  being— 

"Lcnro  liivB  TBS  GnioiJi  or  tbx  Bbotbxbs  of  TBuimroiA  1*' 

(Stoat  fratroram  Ztrtttinglaf  clrculnl  I) 

Finally,  the  WestphaUans  are  distinguished,  like  the  Franks,  by  green  aa 
their  principal  color,  baft  contradistinguished  from  them,  aft  the  same  time,  by 
having  Uack  and  white  for  aoceaK>ry  hues,  rather  than  red  and  gold.  Tl|f 
motto  of  this  corps  is— 

"Long  ijvb  thx  Ciboxjb  of  the  Bbotbbbs  of  WbrfhauaI" 

{9toai  €tM^tfQlUit  fratronim  circultti !) 

About  one  half  of  the  entire  students  may  be  said  to  be  membeni  of  one  or 
other  of  the  three  Jena  corps,  or  else  of  the  three  boy  guilds  of  the  town.  So 
far  as  we  could  ascertain  the  proportion  was  as  f oUows :  Belonging  to  each  of 
the  Burechenachaft  institutions,  there  are,  upon  an  average,  some  thirty  odd 
members,  or  about  a  hundred  in  all,  which  is  upwards  of  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  collegians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  connected  with 
each  of  the  more  aristocratic  corps  may  be  taken  at  twenty;  so  that  one 
seventh  of  the  university  students  are  attached  to  them.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  "husbandmen"  {Oekonoms)  studying  at  the  college,  who  are  admitted 
without  any  previous  examination,  and  of  whom  there  are  about  eighty 
altogether  at  JeniL 

The  remainder  of  the  boys  at  the  UniverBlty  are  lads  without  either  demo- 
cratic or  aristocratic  principles  to  maintain— who  are  neither  wedded  to  chaste 
lives,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  deligfating  in  depraved  ones;  and  wh3  are  classed 
together  by  the  rest  of  the  stodents  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  Finke  (tiia 
Ufteral  meamng  of  the  word  being  finch,  which  is  described  in  the  dictionairtet 
as  a  small  singing  bird);  and  who,  so  far  as  we  are  aUe  to  Judge,  after  a  thrse 
weeks'  stay  in  the  university  town,  were  harmless  youths  who  had  come  there 
to  study,  and  were  the  sons  mosUy  of  people  who  could  ill  aif  ord  the  expenssa 
of  the  hard-drinking  customary  in  the  several  student  societies.  These  Fink% 
or  Finches  (who  are  almost  the  type  of  our  Siian)  wore  always  a  black  cap^ 
without  any  accessory  stripes,  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  non-adhesion  te 
any  particular  dub;  and  if  oar  memory  serves  us,  they  were  defldent  also  in 
the  breast-bend  and  the  beer-lappet  that  the  other  Jena  boys  deli^  to  carry, 

Expeneee  at  Jena, 

To  the  poor  scholars  belongiug  to  no  society  whatever,  the  cost  may  be  set 
downatia0tol50thalers(orl8I.toa8iL10SLQf  ourman^y)perannum.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  are  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  Jena  corps,  spend 
npon  an  average  from  400  to  000  thalers  (or  from  602.  to  90L)  the  year,  whilst 
the  expenses  of  tlie  Burechenaehaft  lads  usually  come  to  between  830  and  400 
thalers  (or  from  462.  to  602.)  annually.    One  American  youth,  whose  acquaint- 
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ance  we  made  in  the  town,  told  ns  that  the  cost  of  his  attoodanoe  at  tbe 
University  emoimted  to  00  thalen  (or  0^.)  a  month,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  10(W.  the  year;  but,  then,  it  Fhonld  be  remembered  that  his  lodg- 
ings were  more  expenalYe  than  those  of  the  generality  of  stadents,  and,  may 
be,  he  wDold  not  pnt  op  with  the  fare  that  Germans  are  willing  to  sabmit  ta 
However,  we  were  aaBored  that  the  average  might  be  iairlj  struck  at  900 
thalers  (or  452.)  per  annum. 

Hie  usual  custom  is  for  the  students  to  take  their  meals  at  some  tavern  or 
hotel  in  the  city,  the  cost  of  which  is  generally  about  5  thalers  (or  IBs.)  a  uootb, 
i.e.,4a,9cL  the  week.  * 

The  expenses  of  attending  the  different  lectures  are  6  thalers  (18s.)  each 
course,  every  half-year,  for  thosd  who  are  studying  eitlier  theology  or  juris- 
prudence, and  30  thalers  the  course  {U.  lOt.)  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
instructed  in  chemistry  or  medicine;  so  that  if  we  assume  that  the  lodging  of 
a  Jena  student  costs  2>tf  thalers  the  month,  or  say  U.  lOs.  the  year,  and  that  his 
living  amounts  to  6  thalers  a  month,  or  say  IQL  the  year,  while  the  cost  of 
attending  the  several  courses  of  lectures  comes,  on  the  average,  to  20  thalers 
the  half-year,  or  62.  annually,  we  have  the  gross  yearly  expense  of  the  students 
ftifa*ly  estimated  at  ISO  thalers,  or  VH.  10s.  per  annum.  Hence,  we  can  readUy 
understand  how  many  of  the  Finks  or  Finches  who  have  "stipends,''  as  they 
are  called,  from  the  college  ftmds,  can  manage  to  get  a  university  educatien 
for  201,  the  year;  and,  mcnreover,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  money  wasted 
In  beer  among  the  other  students,  when  the  bare  necessary  outlay  is  191. 10s. 
per  annum,  and  the  customary  aimual  expenditure  as  much  as  452.  or  602. 

One  of  tbe  Armin  Boys  fumisbed  U3  with  the  following  estimate  of  his  own 
expenses  for  eadi  semester:  His  lodging  cost  him  17  thalers  (22.  lis.),  his 
dinners  90  thalers  (or  42. 10s.),  his  college  20  thalers  (92.),  his  dub  40  thalers 
(62.),  his  beer  and  suppers  60  thalers  (92.),  and  his  extra  expenses  20  thalers 
(82.),  which,  added  together,  gives  a  sum  total  of  187  thalers  (or  282.  Is.)  as  the 
oost  of  each  six  months'  term  at  Jena;  and  this  is  at  the  rate  of  562.  odd  per 
annum,  without  either  clothes  or  washing.  We  were  assured,  however,  that, 
as  a  rule,  602.  per  annum  may  be  taken  as  the  fair  average  expense  of  those 
''Boys"  whose  fathers  are  well-to-do,  and  152.  to 202.  tbe  cost  of  the  poorer 
scholars  who  are  in  receipt  of  some  "  ttipendium  "  from  tbe  college. 

Beer-Drinking  Ousicme. 

Beer-drinking  among  the  Jena  students  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  wantoQ 
Indulgence;  for  there  are  so  many  forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it— 
madi  rights  and  duties  attached  to  the  '' drinking  to"  and  "drinking  In 
rttponse  to"  anotfaer^-and  it  constitutes  so  intrinsic  a  part  of  the  academic 
UfB  of  every  Qerman  university,  that  the  revelries  associated  with  it  partake 
more  of  the  semi-religloos  orgies  of  the  Baodiantea  of  old  than  they  do  of 
mere  unmeaning,  sensual  feasts;  and  as  the  dancing  of  the  Notclk^ls  in 
India  forms  part  of  the  rites  at  the  festivals  of  the  Brahmin  devotees,  and 
singing^  also,  remaiins  connected  with  the  worship  of  many  a  modem  church* 
w«  doubt  much  whether  among  tbe  old  pagans  the  kindred  pleasure  of  drmk* 
Ing  was  not  originally  a  purely  sacred  observance^  and  practised,  in  the  flnt 
instance,  only  on  those  primitive  holy  days  or  sacred  feasts  in  celebratioQ  of 
some  reverend  event,  which  time  has  changed  into  mere  hoHdaya  or  insignifi- 
oant  merry-makings. 

'  In  Jena,  beer  alone  is  tbe  main  drink  among  flie  youths  at  the  Univenity. 
£i  France,  wine  generally  prevails  upon  such  occasiODs;  and  we  must  remember 
that  history  tells  us  that  Charlemagne  was^  the  first  to  introduce  the  growth  of 
the  grape  into  Germany,  prior  to  which  time  the  Germans  had  been  aocns- 
tomed  solely  to  the  drinking  of  malt  liquors;  and  we  know,  moreover,  tro» 
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the  tables  of  Akxander  Hunboldtp  that  even  now  ife  is  principally  in  tbtt 
Rhenish  district  that  *'potable"  wine  can  be  prodooed.  In  all  other  parts  oi 
the  Fatherland  beer  is  still  the  costomary  drink  of  the  nation ;  and  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that,  in  oar  own  land,  this  same  malt  liquor  w.i8  the  original 
beverage  of  our  British  forefathers.  True  that,  among  the  Welsh  a  certain 
fermented  compound  of  boneyand  malt  liquor  called  "  mead,"  or  "  metheg- 
lin"  (we  have  tsKted  it  many  a  time,  during  our  residence  in  Wales,  and  very 
indifferent  stuff  it  is),  was  indulged  in  at  special  festivities;  still  beer,  through- 
out the  countries  incapable  of  producing  wine,  was,  and  is  yet,  the  genera! 
beverage  of  the  folk. 

This  word  beer,  like  bread  and  water,  and  soch  other  primitive  terms,  is 
what  the  Germans  call  a  ''strong  word,**  and  its  derivation  can  be  carried  no 
farther  back  than  the  Celtic  languages—the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  having  no 
cognate  expression  for  it  In  Weish  it  Is  written  bir,  and  in  Annoric,  byer  and 
her.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  this  term  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  here,  signifying  barley,  and  the  Hebrew  ^3  (po^  com,  and  that  the 
word  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  corn-wine;  even  as  the  Germans,  to 
the  present  day,  call  the  ordinary  fermented  liquor  of  the  oonntiy  Kom' 
branntwein,  and  by  stenoSpy,  Kom  alone. 

The  beer  of  G^ermany  remains  to  this  day  of  an  exceedingly  light  character; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  brewings  of  each  town 
even  to  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth.  In  Eisenach,  it  invariably  happens  that 
the  city  brewage  is  drunk  out  before  the  end  of  the  Summer,  and  that  then 
"strange'*  beers  have  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  German  beers  are,  generally  speaking,  of  so  delicate 
or  weak  a  character,  that  they  will  not  keep  the  twelvemonth  through,  even 
in  the  coolest  cellars,  and  that  foarfuid-twenty  hours  after  a  cask  is  tapped, 
the  remainder  is  utterly  undrinkableL  So  that  when  an  Englishman  tells  the 
German  folk  he  has  drank  (as  we  have  in  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire's  cellan) 
beer  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  of  our  noblemen  to 
brew,  immediately  an  heir  is  bom,  so  many  barrels  that  are  to  be  partaken  of 
on  the  son's  attaining  his  majority,  they  shrug  their  shoulders  in  incredulity, 
for  they  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  stronger  decoction  than 
their  own  to  be  kept  a  longer  space  of  time. 

The  greater  part  of  the  German  beers,  indeed,  approximate  in  character  to 
what  we  call  "table-ale,"  or  "intermediate,"  as  such  kind  of  dilute  malt 
liquor  used,  some  time  ago,  to  be  styled.  They  are  by  no  means  unpleasant, 
and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  they  contribute  when  taken  in  moderation 
to  an  improved  action  of  the  vital  functions.  Indeed,  in  America,  where  the 
naturalized  Germans  have  begun  to  brew  such  beers  for  the  enjojrment  of  their 
own  countrymen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  often  proscribed 
by  the  physicians  as  the  best  of  medicine  for  those  who  are  in  a  weakly  condi- 
tion. That  they  are  by  no  means  so  heady  as  our  ales,  the  Eaglish  reader  nan 
well  understand,  after  having  been  assured  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  youth  of 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age  to  drink  some  thirty  pint  glasses  in  the  course  of 
an  evening.  Generally,  each  dty  has  its  own  peculiar  beer,  which  boors  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  is  brewed.  Such  beers  are  mostly  called  by  tha 
general  term  Lager-bier^  or,  literally,  beer  that  can  be  kept  in  store. 

The  Jena  beor,  however,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  brewed  only  at  the 
little  village  of  Idchtonhain,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  University  town. 
This  Idchtenhainer,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  species  of  white  beer,  or,  rather,  a 
decocticn  made  from  wheat,  instead  of  barley,  and  is  more  the  color  of 
champagne  than  ordinary  malt  liquor.  The  flavor  of  It  is  far  from  pleasant  at 
firsti  for  it  tastis  not  unlike  the  smallpst  English  small  beer,  that  has  turned 
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•Ugtatly  BOOT,  and  gone  ■omewfaat  flat.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  to  which  we 
can  compare  it  is  a  mixture  of  cider  and  water,  with  a  dash  of  camomile  tea 
•dded  to  It  The  studente,  howcTer,  aasure  you  that  the  tasto  for  it  is  a  grow- 
ing one,  and  ultimately  beoomce  ao  strong  that  persons  who  are  accnstompd  to 
drink  lichtenhainer,  prefer  it  to  beer  of  any  other  kind.  We  are  indinod  to 
believe,  however,  that  this  is  very  nrach  on  a  par  with  the  eulogies  of  the 
QenaoBB  respecting  their  black  bread;  for  as  your  true  Deutscher  always  eats 
white  bread  when  he  can  get  it  gratuitoudy,  so  do  the  Jena  students,  when 
any  grani  feast  is  g^ven,  generally  prefer  to  drink  the  more  expensive  Lager- 
beer  of  the  country.  On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  Licbtenhainer  is 
assuredly  the  usual  drink  of  the  Jena  students;  and  the  reason  of  ttiis  is,  we  are 
of  opinion,  becanae  quantity  is  desired  rather  than  quality;  for  the  Lichten- 
faainer  beer  is  of  so  exceedingly  mild  a  character  as  to  admit  of  s^me  score  or 
more  of  pints  of  it  being  swallowed  at  one  sitting,  with  scarcely  any  intozi* 
eating  eft ectb  Moreover,  price,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the 
consideration,  since  the  ordinary  Lager-beer  of  the  country  costs  from  a  penny 
to  three-halfpence  the  pint,  and  the  samequantity  of  Lichtenhainer  can  be  had 
I6r  three  farthings. 

The  Jena  Beer  Can, 

Liditenhainer  is  usoaUy  drunic,  not  out  of  glasses,  as  Lager-beer  is;  but  out 
of  white  wooden  cans,  or  **stoops;"  and  the  cauae  of  this  strange  custom, 
70a  are  told,  is  that  the  pale  and  unhiviting  muddy  look  of  the  stuff  would  not 
be  particularly  pleasant  to  contemplate,  lliese  wooden  cans  are  coated  with 
rosin  inside,  and  are  not  unlike  miniature  English  chumF,  fitted  with  a  wooden 
handle  at  the  side.  Every  student  possesses  one  of  the<<e,  and  indeed  such  a 
beer^can  forms  as  much  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Saxon  academic  para- 
phernalia, as  does  a  pDroelain  pipe,  with  Uie  arms  of  the  club  to  which  the 
student  belongs,  emUaconed  on  the  bow],  or  an  ivory-handled  cane,  or  indeed 
the  little  gold-embrcrfdered  muffln-cap  carried  by  the  members  of  eveary  Ger- 
man University.  This  wooden  beer^san  is  always  kept  in  readiness  at  the 
tavern  where  the  club,  of  which  the  student  is  a  member,  is  in  the  habit  of 
holding  its  meetings,  and  in  the  paseages  of  the  University  beer-houses,  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  to  be  seen,  early  in  the  morning,  stuck  upon  the  projecting 
prongs  of  huge  perpendicular  stands  that  are  like  hat-trees,  while  the  cans 
fiiemselves  seem  to  be  the  big  blossoms  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  branches. 

Such  a  heer^caa  is  always  presented  to  the  student  by  some  friend,  imme- 
diately after  his  coming  to  the  University;  and  on  the  wooden  lid  the  nick- 
name of  the  donor,  as  well  as  of  the  donee  (for  eovbriqueta  are  an  invariable 
custom  among  the  Jena  boys),  is  printed  in  red  sealing-wax;  while  in  the 
middle  appear  the  letters  a  /  m.  <.  standing  for  "  eeinem  U^ben^—^bat  is  to 
•ay,  to  his  beloved  So-and-so—after  the  following  fashion—- the  subjoined 
being  the  inscription  upon  such  a  can  presented  to  oar  son  \xj  one  of  his  Jena 
friends:^ 


%mm. 


FVother,  on  the  front  of  the  can  is  cut  the  word  "Jena,  ^  with  tiie  date 
annexed,  and  the  letters  filled  up  with  red  sealing-wax  as  before;  whilst 
Inside  the  lid  there  is  always  engraven  the  following  curious  device:— 

§  1  1. 
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What  on  earth  this  meant  we  oonld  not»  for  the  life  of  ua,  at  first  oanoelve; 
and  what  made  the  matter  still  more  puzzling  was,  that  jrou  would  be  sure  to 
.  see,  go  into  whatever  beer-house  yon  mi^ht»  this  same  Section  Eleven  painted 
oouspicuoosly  on  the  rafter  In  the  middle  of  the  ceiling;  or  else,  may  be,  upon 
the  protuberant  stomach  of  some  plaster  image  of  Lablache  in  the  character 
of  Figaro.  What  did  this  all  important  section  refer  to  f  Was  it  to  form  the 
principal  point  in  the  long  looked-for  Hagna  Charta  of  United  Germany,  that 
it  was  found  thus  inscribed  on  the  tavern  walls  and  under  the  lid  of  every 
tankard,  so  that  every  German  might  have  it  continually  before  his  eyes  even 
in  his  merry-makings  f  Kor  was  it  till  we  came  into  the  poeseflsion  of  the  book 
of  beer-cnstoma,  pubUshed  for  the  guide  of  the  Jena  stuienta,  that  the  mystery 
was  thoroughly  cleared  up  to  our  mind. 

Now,  this  book  of  beer-customs  is  Hfl«ignA«i,  as  the  title-page  tells  us,  ''for 
the  use  and  profit  cf  anadmnic  oonvivlaUty"  (Zu  NnJtz  und  Frommtn  aka- 
danimsher  QmniUhHehkeit  enttDor/en)^  and  is  fonnally  issued  under  tho 
antfaority  of  the  oommisBicsien  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  beer  laws 
ifHe  Kur  Jtevitum  dec  BieroommenU  niedergetetzts  Commission).  In  the 
preface^  too^  we  are  informed  that  the  "  commission  ^  determined  to  perfect 
its  labors,  in  order  to  supply  a  common  and  deep-felt  want;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  '*  commissioners  can,  with  propriety,  take  upon  themselves  to  say  that 
Hysy  are,  at  least,  no  novices  in  the  noble  art  of  bari^-Juioe  drinking"  {in  dor 
Kunst  dtm  edlen  Uerstensaft). 

The  matter  of  the  book  itMlf  is  pompously  divided,  with  all  the  pedantry  of 
the  German  schoolmen,  into  *' general"  and  "spedal"  parts;  and  these  again 
nspeetlvely  sub-divided  into  diapteis  and  sectians»  each  headed  with  a  capital 
or  small  letter,  or  with  a  Bomanor  Arabic  numeral,  dU  the  whole  dasstflcatory 
machinery  of  L,  IL,  IIL,  1,  2,  8,  and  A,  B,  C,  a,  b^  c,  as  well  as  f  and  T  is 
utterly  exhausted;  while,  under  such  heads,  the  rules  are  g^ven  oonoeming  the 
tights  and  duties  of  beer  obligations,  or  the  loss  of  beer  bonars,  or  the  forma 
aeoesaary  in  drinking  to^  or  drinking  in  response  to.  or  the  power  of  bidding  a 
person  to  drink  out  of  a  full  glass,  as  well  as  of  beerKinels  and  beer-lnq;>otence. 
JCoreover,  every  separate  paragraph  of  the  book  is  duly  marked  11,  or  fa,  up 
to  1118,  as  tbou^  i>  were  an  elaborate  scientiflo  treatise;  and  it  is  Iqr  reference 
to  Sll  of  th  s  highly  ceremonious  handbook  of  baer-^tiquette,  or  most  sya- 
tematic  code  of  beer-laws^  that  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  significance  of 
the  mysterious  symbols  inscribed  under  the  lid  of  every  beer  oan,  and  painted 
on  the  ceiling  of  nearty  every  beer  house.    For  there  it  stands:^ 

$11. 

Sf  ipirb  foTtgcfoffcn. 
AngOeL   It  \b  (the  doty  of  all)  to  twin  on. 

No  on'*,  unta  he  has  duly  studied  the  student  life  of  (Germany  can  thoroughly 
understand  the  character  of  the  German  folk,  or  tho  reason  of  many  a  German 
oustom;  for  as  the  usages  of  the  S3venil  universities  give  the  tone  to  the 
middle  and  higher  portion  of  Gennan  society,  and  dtiaens  and  nobles  think  it 
grand  or  "fasw^to  imitate  the  doings  of  tho  **boys"  (fiurscAen)  at  the 
diff  jrent  colleges,  so  you  find  such  citizens  and  others  on  every  occasion, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  affecting  the  manners  of  the  German  students. 

Otject  and  Stability  of  the  Beer  Custom*. 

The  Jena  beer  customs— begins  "The  New  Jena  Beer  Connnent,"  published 
In  1858— are  particular  rights  which,  when  incorporated  into  a  digest  of 
positive  laws,  could  be  placed  beside  any  new  systems  of  jurisprudence;  as,  for 
eacanq>le,  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Prussian  Land  Rights. 
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The  parpo&e  of  the  Inpcnpontioii  of  the  beer  cnatoms  i^  to  establish  fh» 
beer  rights  of  the  Jena  boyB,  to  lay  down  pbeitiYe  roles  and  laws  for  all  things 
connected  with  beer,  and  upon  the  breach  of  sach  roles  to  determine  the 
general  ponishments,  as  well  as  those  which,  in  every  concrete  case^  the 
offender  is  to  soff er. 

Every  Jena  stodent  most  acknowledge  these  beer  costoms,  and  in  case  of 
refosal  a  perpetoal  beenvexoonunnnication  hangs  over  him,  withoot  mercy. 

Ihe  same  roles  hold  goo  i  in  every  place  where  Jena  boys  are  assembled  at 
drinking-boats,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beer  villages,  in  which  a  pecoliar 
costom  has  arisen,  as  weQ  as  on  the  hUls  sorroonding  Jena,  where  the  noble 
moontain  cnstoms  (Burg-brauch)  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  beer  osages 
with  perfect  lawfolness. 

Sources  of  the  Beer  Ouetome, 

ne  sooroes  of  the  beer  costoms  are  mostly  old  deeds  of  the  tfairteeotii  and 
foorteenth  oentories;  nor  have  the  osages  which  Tacitos  records  concerning 
the  easterns  among  the  andent  €tennans  at  tiie  drinking  of  the  noble  barley 
joioe  been  in  any  way  disregarded. 

Of  the  RegulaHon  of  Time  in  Connection  with  the  Beer  BighU, 

Of  the  Beer  Minutee,— The  leading  principle  with  regard  to  the  regolattoii 
of  time  in  connection  with  beer  business  is  the  doration  of  the  five  beer  minntea. 
The  fiTe  beer  minates  are  generally  reckoned  as  three  civil  minutes;  but  as 
it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  make  use  of  Fhilister  watches  at  drinking-boolB 
and  the  like,  and  as  it  might  happen  in  many  cases  that  none  of  the  beer- 
honorarles  carried  a  chronometer  about  with  him,  so  should  it  generally  be 
left  to  two  beer-hanoraUe  boys  to  decide  at  beer  convents  and  oHier  assemblies 
whether  the  five  minutes  have  elapsed  or  not 

Of  the  Tempue  UtHe,  or  WeUHteeupied  TVms.— The  tempus  vtile  is  evecj 
space  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  kept  from  fnlfilling  his  beer  obligatiops 
by  some  important  business. 

Hie  ezphntion  of  the  five  beer  minutes,  which  are  generally  calculated  by 
natural  computation,  can  only  be  interrupted  by  the  following  tempera 
uHlia:-- 

The  time  in  which  any  one  is  sitting  as  a  beer  Judge  in  a  beer  convent  (or 
beer  court).  The  time  in  which  any  one  is  giving  his  evidence  as 
accuser,  witness,  or  accused  in  such  a  beer  convent 
The  time  in  which  a  song  given  oot  by  the  President  is  being  sang  at 
the  drinking-bout,  or  while  the  Hoepitium,  or  tavern  song,  is  being 
chanted  by  another;  and  principally  the  whole  time  daring  which 
SQentium  reign& 
The  time  that  any  one  requires  for  making  expectorations  of  all  kinds. 

Of  the  Rights  of  Peraone. 

Every  perBon  admits  cA  being  divided  into  physical  and  juridical.  A  phys- 
ical person  is  every  Jena  student  who  oan  be  regarded  as  being  subject  to  the 
beer  rights. 

Persons  physical  fall,  according  to  the  student's  age,  under  the  head  of  either 
'*Boys  "  or  **  Foxes."  Only  the  **BoyB"  are  properly  lawful;  and  these  are 
sub-divided  into  **Youn£;  Boys,"  ''Old  Boys,"  and  '* Moss  covered  Heads" 
(bcmooste  Hdvpter),  A  ''Young  Boy"  is  one  between  his  third  and  fourth 
eemeeter  (half-year).  Every  student  is  so  regarded  from  the  b^:innin^  of  his 
third  half-year  to  the  coomienoement  of  his  fourth*  Af fcer  this,  he  becomes 
an  "  Old  Boy; "  and  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  h!s  sixth  scTnester  he  rises  to 
the  reverence  of  a  "  Moss-covered  Head." 
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The  Foxes  are  divjdad  into  "Raw  Foxes"  {ercute  Ffidise)  and  ** Branded 
Foxes*  {Bfxm^fMue),  aooording  as  they  are  remaining  in  Jena  for  their  firsfc 
or  second  aemeater  of  study 

A  jnridieal  person  is;  aooording  to  generaDy-receiTed  notions,  every  ideal 
personage  who,  with  the  exoeption  of  beer-honorable  students,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a  subject  of  the  beer  rights,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  State. 

Of  Beer  lOneag, 

According  to  another  principle  of  diTislon,  we  arrange  (as  many  great 
anthorities  have  done  before  us)  the  persons  physical  into  beerKirinkers  and 
beer-invalids,  or  those  on  the  beer  sick  list 

If  anybody  shoold  be  prerected  by  iUnen,  soch  as  a  cold  or  other  bodily 
ailment,  from  strictly  following  the  injmkcUons  of  the  beer  costoms,  be  must 
have  himself  announced  as  being  on  the  beer  sick  list  by  the  President 
(iVdsis);  or,  where  none  exists,  by  a  beer-honoraUe  bay— f'hat  is  to  say,  by 
one  who  is  not  under  beer-excommunication.  The  announcement  is  made  as 
followB:~<*Silentium  I  HtUkr  is  beer  sick,  or  beer  impotent"  The  invalid 
thus  loses  the  rig^t  to  drink  (so  long  as  the  company  lasts)  either  to  or  in 
reaponse  to  any  one,  and,  above  all,  to  mix  himself  up  in  beer>dnelB.  More- 
over, a  beer-faivalid  must  not  bid  another,  in  a  state  of  beer-robustnesii  to 
drink  out  of  a  taU  glass,  "  ex  pleno^"  as  it  is  called. 

Of  SpeeiaUy  PrivUeged  BBrmms, 

Of  the  Preeident  ~The  PrMs,  or  President,  is  that  boy  who  has  to  keep 
peace  and  order;  and  bo  that  he  may  the  better  obtain  this  end,  he  has  certain 
rights  which  take  precedence  of  those  of  the  other  boys. 

The  President  has  a  right  to  bid  any  one,  pro  pcmd  (by  way  of  punishment), 
for  disturbing  the  order,  or  breaking  the  ordained  silence,  or  committing  any 
other  impropriety,  to  drink  up  to  a  "pope"  (an  entire  measure  full  of  what 
the  offender  may  be  drinking  at  the  time).  If  the  culprit  does  not  drink  after 
the  third  summons— which  is  Just  the  same  as  that  when  a  person  is  bidden  to 
drink  out  of  a  full  j^ass— then  the  President  can  put  liim  in  beer-exoonununi- 
cation. 

Further,  The  President  has  the  right,  after  every  song  (i>rovided  he  be 
"recommended,"  as  it  is  termed,  to  do  so),  to  call  nx>on  a  certain  person  to 
drink  a  given  quantity,  either  because  he  has  sung  badly,  or  because  he  did  not 
■fag  at  all,  or  because  he  disturbed  the  singing,  or  for  other  valid  reasons.  If 
the  offender  does  not  diink  after  the  third  summons,  he  has  the  beer  ban  put 
upon  him.  * 

The  President,  moreover,  on  the  evenings  of  the  drinking-bouts  (Kneip- 
abend)  generally  pennits  three  songs  to  be  sung;  and  between  the  second  and 
third  ho  calls  on  any  student  that  he  pleasas,  to  sing  the  Hospitium  (t*ie  tavern 
song);  but  he  can  alter  the  order  of  the  songs  according  to  h's  discretion,  if 
there  are  good  grounds  for  his  so  doing.  At  "  commerces  '*  (or  those  drinking- 
bouts  in  which  the  members  of  the  other  student  dubs  are  invited  to  take  part) 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  three  solemn  songs  sung,  and  at  the  end  of  these  the 
Landeewxter  (or  Fatlierland  song)  is  chanted. 

The  tavern  song,  or  HospiHwrn^  is  demanded  after  the  following  mamwr. 
When  the  introductory  song  has  been  sung  and  the  President  has  given  out 
another,  he  challenges  any  person  he  pleasas  to  sing,  by  saying  to  him,  "  Vivat 
Mmierl"  If  HtUler,  however,  does  not  shig,  then  excommunication  Is 
chanted  to  him;  whilst,  if  ho  commences  a  song  that  has  already  been  heard, 
he  is  warned  by  the  "One,  two,  three  I ''  of  the  President;  and  if  he  does  not 
then  sing  a  proper  song  by  the  time  that  the  third  warning  is  given,  exooas- 
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imnilcaticB  is  likowlse  chanted;  as  indeed  is  aleo  done  if  ha  ooamMBOos  ring- 
ing three  sozigB»  one  after  the  other,  whidi  hmve  already  farmed  pai4  of  tlw 
evening'ii  cDtertainment. 

When  a  Hotpiiium  is  song,  ewy  beer  honorable  hay  most  sing  in  bhoms; 
and  it  can,  on  no  accoont,  be  permitted  that  any  one  drinlci  at  sndii  tames  in 
sHence,  or  indnlges  in  the  more  aoWmTi  soogs  song  at  tbe  time  of  ''Conuneroe- 
mectings." 

The  President,  moreover,  has  not  only  the  right  to  determina  when  a  song 
orHospiz  shall  be  smi&  bat  it  is  for  him  to  say  when  '*a  Salamander  shall  be 
mbbed**  (at  whidi  times  the  beer  cans  before  drinking  are  mbbed  raond  and 
roond  upon  the  table,  as  though  the  onited  company  were  grinding  oolors).  If 
another  boy  wishes  to  have  a  fiaUunnndflr  rubbed,  he  most  pray  for  SUmHyBm^ 
which,  Qs  a  role,  the  President  has  no  right  to  refnse. 

The  theory  of  the  Salamander  oannot  be  gi^en  in  thesa  bser  costoms. 

Of  the  Fox  Jfci>or.— The  Fox  Major  (or  eldest  of  the  Fazes)  has,  on  the 
evenings  of  drinking-bonts,  varioas  rights  ov«r  h!s  brother  Foxen  He  may 
order  the  assembled  Foxes  each  to  drink  any  quantity  he  pleases  to  him;  hot 
he  most  drink,  in  response  to  them,  the  same  as  each  has  previously  dronk. 

Of  the  RighU  of  Things. 

Beer  things  may  be  divided  info  principal  things  (or  customary  artide^ 
sdbonlinate  things  (or  uncostomary  articles),  and  appurtenances. 

The  prindpol  things  are^^Lsger-beer,"  "black  Costrltser-bc^r,"  "liditen- 
hainer-beer,"  and  all  other  white  beers.  He  only  who  drinks  the  principal 
things  can  become  "baer-hononible;"  bat  should  the  beer-honorable  boy 
declare  himself  to  be  bee]>impotent,  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  then  to 
partoke  of  them. 

Secondary  things  are  those  drinks  like  sugar-water,  lemonade,  coffee,  or 
such  other  watery  messes,  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  over-nice  teste  of  the 
present  time. 

Appurtenances  are  cans,  "doctors'*  (measures  so  called),  "popes"  (ditto), 
"beer  planes"  (the  students'  term  for  the  clouts  with  which  the  tables  are 
rubbed  down),  chalk  (wi!h  which  the  beer-scores  and  beer-penalties  are 
inscribed),  slates  (on  which  the  names  of  those  put  into  bser-excommunlcationa 
are  written),  tables,  chairs,  benches,  and  other  things  of  that  sort 

Property,  in  the  meaning  of  the  beer-customs,  can  only  come  out  of  the 
possscsion  of  the  principal  things;  and  the  best  way  of  becoming  poasossed  of 
them  is  to  order  the  waiter  to  bring  them  forthwith. 

Injuring  or  destroying  property  Is  punished  by  beer-excommunication. 
Therefore,  whoever  throws  beer  over  another  has  the  beer  ban  put  upon  him, 
unless  ho  U62S  immediately  afterwords  the  words  "withoot  throwing  away 
beer,"  in  which  case  he  is  penalty  free. 

Also,  whoever,  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  makes  away  with  his  property, 
or,  to  speak  technically,  spills  beer,  and  does  not  say,  immediately  afterwords, 
**  without  wasting  beer,"  has  likewise  the  beer  ban  put  upon  him. 

Of  the  Bighta  Arising  from  Obligations, 

An  obligation,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  could  ensue  as  well  from  an 
mdertoking  to  perform  a  certain  thing  as  from  a  derelictioa  or  f^ure  in  the 
performance  of  it.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  beer  customs,  all  derelie- 
tions  caa  b3  punished  with  bear-excommanioation,  and  from  this  the  duty  of 
purlficauioTi  by  the  beer  ordeal  by  battle  arises,  as  the  chief  consequence;  for 
it  is  dlillsult  to  discover  what  the  varies  cauaanan  figvrm  of  the  old  Romans 
havo  to  do  with  the  beer  customs  of  Jena,  and,  therefore,  beer-ric^y 
•rod,  an  undertaking  can  be  the  only  ground  of  an  obligation. 
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Axir  uadortakins  or  ooiitra3t  consists  in  the  union  of  two  baar-honomble 
boys  towards  one  comznon  voluatary  object^  entered  into  with  solemn  forms, 
through  which  the  bear-righteous  position  of  the  oontracton  to  ooe  another  is, 
in  tho  concrete,  brought  more  closely  together.  Particular  acts  of  agreement 
are  the  contracts  of  drinking  to  and  drinking  in  response  to— the  beer- 
youngsters'  contract— iind  finally  tho  beer  duel  contrecta. 

Of  Drinking  to  and  Drinking  in  Hesponae  to, — ^If  any  one  wishes  to  drink 
to  any  one,  he  must  give  evidence  of  such  a  defdre  by  the  words  **MiUler, 
something  is  lifted  up  (in  honor)  to  thee"  ('^Ea  wteigt  dir  etwas*'),  or,  **I 
advazice  with  something  to  thee**  ("Jch  Jeomme  dir  khm'),  or  In  the  like 
manner.  Simple  nodding  or  whistling  does  not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  After 
tho  psrson  drunk  to  signifies  his  acceptance  of  the  drinking  to  him  by  the 
words,  ''Drink,  bless  thee'*  {'Prosit'')  or,  *<It  is  good  I "  the  flxst  takes  any 
quantity  ho  plerises,  but,  at  tho  leasts  one  **C9w-gulp"  {Kuhschbusk).  It  the 
drinkor  to  drinlis  before  the  one  drunk  to  has  accepted  the  pledge,  the  latter 
need  not  drink  in  response  to  the  former. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  drink  a  definite  **quantum^^  to  another,  he  nrast 
always  mention  the  quantum  in  his  propoeal,  saying,  for  instanc^i  '^Miiller,  a 
half-measure  (called  a  Doctor)  is  lifted  up  to  thee,"  or,  "  I  advance  to  thee  with 
a  wbolo  pope."  More  than  one  '* pope  "  at  a  time  need  not  be  accepted,  unless 
the  double  quantity  is  *' clapped  on"  iiibergestilLrzt^f  or  unless  there  is  a  desire 
to  ''spring  in  the  air,"  as  it  is  termed  (t'lt  die  Luft  zu  ^prengen),  that  is 
to  say,  when  a  number  of  boys  unite  together  to  drink  a  certain  quantum, 
collectively,  to  another;  whereupon  each  of  the  party  drinks  such  a  quantity 
as  he  likes,  but  so  that  the  sum  of  the  quantities  drunk  by  the  whole  number 
makes  up  one  "pope"  or  more.  In  such  a  case  the  proposal  must  be  accepted 
up  to  three  popes  or  six  doctors  of  lichtenhainer;  but  these  need  not  be  drunk 
all  at  once  by  the  person  req)onding,  but  only  at  eveiy  other  five  beer  minutes. 
The  desire  to  "spring  in  the  air"  is  announced,  generaUy,  in  the  following 
terms:  "  MfiUer  I  Bcbulze  and  I  would  oprlng  In  air  with  thee  to  the  extent  of 
two  popes." 

Everybody  is  bound,  after  the  third  challenging,  to  accept  the  proposal  to 
drink  any  quantity,  in  conformity  with  the  beer  customs,  which  he  may  be 
challenged  to  take;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  beer  ban  may  bo  put  upon 
him.  But  the  acceptance  to  drink  does  not  slone  suffice;  for  the  one  drunk  to 
is  bound  also,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  drink  off,  in  response,  tho  same 
quantity  as  he  has  accepted,  and  to  do  that  after  the  third  '*step"  (Trttt),  or 
challenge  to  fulfill  his  beer  duties— which,  however,  can  only  occur  at  the 
expiration  of  five  beer  minutes.  A  step,  or  Tritt^  is  announced  in  the  following 
words:  "  Milllor  is,  for  the  first  time,  demanded  to  follow  me  with  a  half,"  or 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  Fox,  on  pain  of  twoi^-r^nmnft^ift^tiioiit  may  not  take 
"such  a  step "  towards  a  beer-honorable  boy. 

The  act  of  drinking  in  response  is  made  known  by  the  foDowiDg  words: 
*'  Schulza,  I  follow  thee  I "  or  in  like  manner;  and  when  Schulae  simply  says, 
''  Drink,  bless  thee  I "  then  MiUler  (or  the  one  drinking  in  response  to  the  other), 
drinks  merely  alone.  But  if  Schulae  (or  the  one  who  has  before  drunk  to  him), 
replies,  "Drink,  bless  thee— in  the  world;"  or  if,  while  drinking  to  HaUer, 
Schulze  had,  at  first,  added  these  most  significant  words,  "in  tho  world" 
(which,  nevertheleeB,  stand  only  for  something  less  than  a  whole  quantum), 
then  the  person  drinking  hi  response  to  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  drink  to  a 
third  party  with  the  quantum  he  has  to  take.  But  he  is  bound,  neverthelefi^ 
to  allow  this  third  person,  in  his  turn,  to  drink,  "in  the  world,"  with  another 
person,  toa  More  than  three  quantums  cannot  be  going  on  "  in  the  world  "  at 
once,  nor  need  any  one  accept  to  drink  a  quantum  twice  which  he  has  already 
drunk  "in  the  world,"  in  response  to  another. 
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To  every  penon  proposixig  to  drink  a  specified  qnantity  to  another,  double 
that  qnantity  can  be  "dapped  on"  {ncush  gegtHrtz)  by  the  person  challenged. 
This  after-dapping-on,  however,  or  doubling  the  qnantity  that  a  Boy  propoaes 
to  drink  to  another,  is  forbidden  to  Foxes,  and  that  on  pain  of  beer-ezoom- 
munication. 

Of  Bidding  to  Drink  ex  pleno.-^The  andent  worthy  institution  of  drinking 
ex  plenOf  or  out  of  a  full  glass,  was  introduced  many  **gray  years"  ago  by 
our  wise  forefathers,  and  is  still  the  most  practical  method  of  restraining,  in 
some  measure,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Foxes.  Every  boy  can  bid  every 
Fox  who  gives  himself  wanton  or  luxurious  airs  to  drink  out  of  a  full  glasa 
But  as  the  Foxes  generally  indnlge  in  legions  of  luxuries,  so  tiiey  cannot  be 
severally  mentioned  here;  and  It  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
every  boy  to  Judge  concerning  eadi  concrete  case  of  a  Fox's  luxuriousneos. 

Hie  solemn  act  of  bidding  a  person  drfaik  ex  pleno  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  bidder  challenges  the  offending  Fox  three  times  thns, 
with  the  words:  "Mflller,  drink  ex  pleno  for  the  first  time;  MfUler,  drink  ex 
pleno  for  the  second  time;  and  MOller,  drink  ex  pleno  for  the  third  and  last 
time; "  whereupon  the  bidder  takes  a  sip  out  of  his  own  glass.  Then,  if  the 
party  challenged  does  not  drink  immediatdy  after  the  last  challenge  is  given, 
the  challenger  can  have  him  sent  to  Coventry  (bei-stechen)  there  and  then, 
without  having  to  wait  for  the  customary  five  beer  minute&  Moreover,  on  no 
account  can  any  lazy  excuses  be  admitted  at  such  times,  such  as  '*I  will  first 
fill  my  pipe,"  or  ''Let  me  first  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,"  or  any  other  similar 
phrase;  for  if  such  idle  subterfuges  are  offered,  the  infliction  of  the  beer- 
excommmiication  will  follow  without  mercy.  If  the  culprit  has  no  liquor  in 
his  glass,  he  must,  on  pain  of  being  put  into  beer-excommunication,  order  a 
fresh  glass  to  be  brought  to  him. 

If  the  drinker  breaks  off  while  drinking  his  full  glass,  then  any  one  else  can 
challenge  him  to  drink  further,  in  the  foUowing  manner:  **  For  the  first  time 
of  breaking  off:  Mflller,  drink  on  for  the  first  time;  HtUler,  drink  on  for  the 
second  time;  Mdller,  drink  on  for  the  third  and  last  time;"  and  in  the  same 
manner  if  he  breaks  off  a  second  or  third  time.  If  then  he  does  not  drink 
immediately,  or  he  should  break  off  more  than  three  times  while  in  the  act  of 
drinking  his  full  glass,  the  ex  pleno  bidder  can  have  him  at  once  put  into  beer- 
excommunication. 

Of  Beer-youngders^-^A  beer-youngriter  is  made  out  in  the  following  manner. 
One  taunts  the  other  with  the  words  "Mflller,  you  are  a.beei^youngster," 
whereupon  Mflller  is  bound,  on  pain  of  b3er-exoommunication,  to  fill  his  glass 
within  five  beer  minutes,  and  be  ready  to  drink  unless  he  has  roesonabla 
excuses  to  the  contrary,  such  as  older  suits,  or  beer  duela 

Then  the  one  who  has  taunted  the  other  calls  "  One ! "  whereupon  the  o&er 
cries  '*Two  1"  immediately  after  which  the  flirst  party  says,  **  Three !"  At 
Three  I  both  must  drink  out  as  quiddy  as  they  can,  and  the  one  who  can  first 
call  the  other  a  '* beer-youngster"  has  beaten  him  {ihn  angeschissen). 

Of  Beer  Duels.^A  le)r  dud  is  brought  about  hi  the  following  way:  One 
says  to  another,  "Mfiller,  thou  art  learned."  If  the  other  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  imi>rove  upon  this,  then  must  the  speaker  repeat  the 
preceding  words  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  afterwards  wait  for 
five  be€r  minutes;  when  if  the  one  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed  does  not 
improve  upon  them  in  that  time,  the  ban  is  put  upon  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  think  it  worth  while  to  improve  npon  them,  he  must  either 
challenge  the  assertion,  whldi  he  makes  known  merdy  by  the  word  "  Chal- 
lenged 1 "  or  dse  he  must  ''dap  on"  to  them  with  the  phrase  "SchuliGe,  thoa 
art  a  doctor."   Scbulse,  in  that  case,  can  dther  diallenge  in  return  or  "dap 
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on"  farther,  by  adding  "MtUIer,  thoa  art  a  pope;''  and  so  on,  the  degrees  of 
*'elappmg  on"  being  as  follows:  A  "learned  man''  is  equal  to  half  a  *'  doc- 
tor;" a  "pope"  to  two  "doctors;"  the  "seraphim*'  to  four  doctors; 
"Christendom  "to  eight  doctors;  and  a  "church-yard  "to  sixteen  dactors. 

Directly  tho  word  "  Challenged  T'  has  been  uttarod,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end, 
except  upon  "thou  art  learned,'*  for  he  who  has  grumbled  upon  {aufg^rummt) 
those  words,  neod  not  content  hlnwalf  with  merely  challenging,  bub  can  force 
the  other  to  a  higher  challenge  by  meand  of  the  following  words,  which  most 
be  throe  times  audibly  spoken:  "Schnlze,  I  revoke  on  baar  fright  {Bier- 
manaehetten),  Thon  art  bollyiug  1 "  If  Schulse  docs  not  then  immediately 
clap  on  "loamod  man,"  to  the  other  (whereupon  MQllor  can,  in  return, 
afterwards  clap  on  "doctor"),  the  beer  ban  is  pot  upon  Schnlze.  Directly  any 
one  has  challenged  upon  clapp'.ngon,  he  may  on  no  aooount  recall  tho  challenge 
In  order  to  have  the  opportimlty  of  clapping  on  to  a  higher  extent,  but  the 
affair  is  then  finished  without  anything  elae  being  done. 

Duels,  brought  aboat  in  such  a  manner,  must  bo  determined  in  from  five  to 
ten  beer  minutes,  according  to  priority.  If  any  one  is  too  slow,  his  opponent 
can,  after  five  beer  minutes,  challenge  him  to  fulfil  his  baer  duties  {treten  ihn) 
by  saying  three  times,  "  MtUler,  I  am  fixed  upon  the  beer  ordeal  by  battle  for 
the  &^  S3Cond,  and  third  time."  Tlien,  if  the  other  (unless  he  has  some 
reasonable  excuse)  does  not  immediately  "go  loose"  (proceed  to  fight  out  the 
matter),  the  beer  ban  is  put  upon  him.  But  he  has  a  reasonable  excusa,  pn>> 
Tided  there  is  any  older  beer  duel  against  him,  and  in  such  case  he  must  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  other  duels  ii  from  five  to  ten  beer  minutes.  If  both  the 
disputants  are  roady  for  the  dedslon  of  tho  duel,  each  ehooaea  a  second,  and 
he  who  has  clapped  on  to  the  highest  point  selects  the  equaliser,  while  the 
challenger  chooses  the  commander.  After  the  equaliser  has  been  summoned 
three  times  by  the  words,  "Equaliaer,  make  the  weapons  equal  between 
HtUlerand  Schulse,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,"  he  must  do  soconsdeor 
tionsly  in  five  beer  minutes;  and  in  case  of  his  f^dling  In  this,  the  beer  ban  is 
put  upon  him.  Then  the  commander  is  summoned,  and  be  must  perform  his 
office  after  the  third  calling,  on  pain  of  beer^xcomnnmication  also,  by  uttering 
the  words,  "Grasp  the  doctors,  or  popes,  as  the  case  may  be.  dink  your 
glasses  I  your  lips  to  the  vessels  I  drink  out  I"  At  "Clink  your  glasses  1 "  both 
parties  to  the  beer  duel  knock  on  the  table,  but  not  against  a  wooden  measure. 
At  "Tour  lips  to  the  vessels  I "  they  pot  the  weapons  to  their  mouths,  and  at 
"Drink  out  I "  they  proceed  to  toss  off  the  quantum  as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  ono  proceeds  to  drink  out  before  the  command  is  g^ven,  both  seconds  have 
the  right  to  cry  "Halt  I "  and  in  this  case  the  equaliser  must  again  adjust  the 
weaixms;  so  likewise  must  the  commander  again  give  the  command.  If, 
however,  "  Halt  I"  is  not  called,  the  contest  proceeds,  and  both  drink  on.  On 
no  account  may  the  weapons  be  dhanged. 

If  both  the  disputants  have  drunk  out  (which  must  hiqipen  within  five  beer 
minutes  for  a  "Christendom,"  and  within  ten  beer  minutes  for  a  "church- 
yard," upon  pain  of  beer-excommunication),  then  the  equaliaer,  on  pain  of  the 
same  punishment,  must  give  within  five  beer  minutes  his  verdict^  which  must 
be  either  that  both  have  drunk  in  time  (a  tempo)  or  that  one  is  defteted 
(ixngeaehisaen).    "  Defeated  "  is  the  verdict  given  against— 

Whoever  cets  his  glass  on  the  table  later  than  his  opponent.    A  wooden 

vessel  does  not  ooont  as  a  taUeu 
Whoever  lets  it  fall  or  breaks  it 
Whoever  has  <»n«^««i  on  the  table  or  not  at  all. 

Whoever  has  left  as  much  beer  among  the  froth  in  bis  fflam  as  will  nearly 
cover  the  bottom. 
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Whoetyer  cammflnoeB  to  drink  before  the  oommaiid  is  flaiilied. 

Whoever  <*hleed8"  (that  is  to  say,  allows  the  beer  to  nm  out  of  Uie  oorasffi 

of  his  mouth)  more  than  by  drops,  has  the  ban  pat  upon  him,  nnless  ha 

directly  says,  **  Without  beer  spffling.'' 
Whoever  cheats  in  any  way  at  a  beer  duel,  or  if  the  eqnaliaer  glyes  hit 

verdict  tmjnstly,  or  the  commander  oommands  three  times  Improperly, 

he  has  the  ban  pot  upon  him. 
Whoever,  during  a  beer  dnel,  breaks  off  more  than  three  times  while 

drinldng  oat  a  **pope''  or  more,  has  the  ban  pot  npon  him. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  *'Foaoes.» 

The  *' Foxes"  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  beer  customs.  The  limits 
of  t  je  laws  nnder  which  they  are  bound  are  as  follows: 

Foxes  dare  never  take  a  "step*'  (selbet  treten)  or  make  a  demand  upon  a 
boy,  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  time,  i.  «.,  they  can  never  challenge  him  to 
fulfil  his  beer  rightful  duties  to  them  or  any  other;  and  every  "step**  or 
demand  of  a  Fox  eball  be  reckoned  as  such,  even  if  the  words  be  added 
"Without  wishing  to  make  any  demaiMl  mysedf  as  a  means  of  keeping  off 
any  beer-excommunication  that  might  follow. 

Faxes  cannot,  sit  as  beer  judges  {Bier^riehter)  in  a  beer  convent  (Bisr- 
eonven€i\  but  it  is  allowed  (exceptionally)  for  "Branded  Foxes"  to  do  so, 
provided  there  be  not  enough  beer-honorable  boys  to  form  such  a  convent,  and 
the  calJing  of  it  does  not  admit  of  delay.  If  a  Fox,  on  this  account,  sits  as 
beer  judge,  the  accused  can  immediately  reject  the^decialon  of  the  beer  con- 
vent, on  account  of  improper  judgmant  (verhorreectren) ;  and  if  the  special 
beer  convent  notwithstanding  declares  itself  competent,  he  can  appeal  to  a 
general  beer  convent  against  it. 

A  Fox  dare  never  challenge  a  grumbling  boy  on  the  retort  termed  "  learned," 
but  must  "  dap  on  "  to  it.  Among  themselves,  however.  Foxes  have  a  right 
to  do  so  without  any  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Fox  should  challenge 
a  boy  on  the  retort  "  learned"  {/Stvurz  gelehrt),  he  dare  not  revoke  upon  "  beer- 
fright-'  iBier-moiiach^ten),  nor  make  liim  "the  buUy  reproach"  (/2enoma- 
gevorumrf).  Whoever  transgresses  these  rules  has  the  ban  put  iqwn  him.  A 
Fox,  however,  may,  on  a  boy's  drinking  to  him,  " clap  on"  {neushstiirzen)  the 
doable  quantity  in  response. 

A  Fox  himself  can  never  pot  any  one  into  beer-excommunlcaticm,  or  call  a 
beer  convent,  or  fight  out  {heraua-pauhen)  any  one  who  has  been  so  oxcom- 
nmnicatwd;  ncr  can  he  give  the  command  at  such  times,  but  he  must  let  all 
such  business  be  transacted  by  a  beer-honorable  boy.  Above  all,  he  may 
never  call  "  SUontlum  1 "  at  the  drinking-bouts,  and  in  case  of  his  doing  so  the 
ban  may  be  pub  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  Fox  nrast  and  shall  drink  when 
bidden,  out  of  a  full  glass,  or,  in  other  words,  expleno. 

Of  Befjoking. 

,  In  general,  any  transaction  in  accordance  with  or  In  violation  of  the  beer 
customs  can  be  made  as  if  it  had  never  happened,  by  revoking  it. 

Of  the  Beer  Convent  or  Beer  Court, 

The  beer  convent  is  a  law  court  which  every  one  who  feels  himself  wronged 
in  tha  matters  of  beer  can  call  together  and  lay  his  complaint  before,  and  to 
whoso  infallible  verdicts  plaintiffs  as  well  as  defendants  most  submit  without  a 
murmur. 

Such  wrongs,  as  a  rule,  can  oocnr  only  when  a  person  is  put  into  beer- 
excommTmication  unlawfully;  as  in  all  other  cases,  where  the  person  has  been 
excommunicated  through  his  own  faulty  no  appeal  is  allowed.     The  beer 
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convent  has  two  ooorts  of  law.  The  first  coort  is  represented  through  the 
medium  of  the  spedal  or  simple  beer  convent.  Nevertheless,  whoever  is  not 
qoieted  by  the  verdict  of  tiiis  coort^  or  wishes  to  denonnce  the  failings  of  it, 
as  regards  pertain  necessary  forms,  can  appeal  to  the  second  court,  which 
constitates  the  general  beer  convent. 

Of  iht  M9WM  of  Confirming  the  Beer-lawful  Affaire^  and  eepeeicUly  of  the 
Chrand  Cerms.— As  the  Ghneeks  and  Romans  swore  to  the  truth  by  Zeus  or 
Jupiter,  and  the  gods  by  the  gates  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  so  is  the  "  Son  of 
the  Muses'*  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  speaks  with  the  words—**  upon  my 
grand  cerevis,"  that  Is  to  say,  he  is  to  pledge  himself  upon  the  bocr  cap,  or 
ribbon,  which  forms  the  distinctive  point  in  the  student's  costume— the  word 
•*cerevis*'  being  marely  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  cerevieia  (beer). 

As  the  grand  cerevis  takes  the  place  of  an  oath,  therefore  ib  must  not  be 
need  thoughtlessly.  Moreover,  a  positive  fact  only  can  be  certified  by  the 
grand  cerevis,  for  a  negative  one  can  never  be  vouched  for  by  it;  as,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  admissible  to  assure  another  upon  one*s  grand  cerevis  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  did  not  take  place.  The  grand  cerevis,  however,  can  be 
given  as  a  pledge  that  the  party  speaking  did  not  see  or  hear  of  such  and  such 
an  event 

If  any  one  is  of  opinion  that  another  has  been  so  Uioughtless  as  to  pledge  his 
grand  cerevis  falsely,  he  can  have  him  sent  to  beer  Coventry;  but  if  the  per- 
son thus  accused  believes  himself  to  be  wronged,  he  is  at  liberty  to  call  a  beer 
convent  to  have  the  case  investigated,  and  such  beer  convent  is  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  by  means  of  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  who  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  accuser. 

No  one  can  give  his  eoTUra  to  another's  grand  cerevis— that  is,  no  one  has 
the  right  to  say  nay  to  it— on  pain  of  beer-excommnnication. 

[We  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  the  beer  customs,  although  we 
have  not  exhausted  the  details  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  chapters  on  Student  Life  in 
Jena.  We  must  omit  what  he  says  on  *'  Witnesses,^  **  Special  Beer  Ckmvents," 
"Beer-excommunications,"  *' Restitution  of  Beer-honors,''  the  four  ** Com- 
merces or  Drinking-bouts,"  Ac  We  cannot  even  follow  him  in  his  account  of 
the  more  rational  amusemsnts  of  Boating,  Fishing,  Driving,  and  Fencing,*^  and 
the  characteristic  student's  songs,  and  the  imposing  ceremonies  which  mark  the 
final  departure  of  the  older  students  to  their  homes,  and  to  the  real  business  of 
life.  Glimjises  of  these  phases  of  University  customs  will  bo  tound  iw  our 
notices  of  Heidelberg  and  G5ttingen.  The  author  devotes  considorablo  space 
to  the  drinldng-bouts  {kneipabendj  which  celebrate  the doc::orship of  a  pop- 
ular member,  or  the  departure  of  some  **mo8B-coverod  head*'  (oldsr  student). 

Under  the  chapter  head  of  '*  Three  Fights  in  Jena,"  the  author  describes 
his  visit  to  a  tavern  in  WOUnits,  a  suburb  of  Jena,  to  witness  tho  disgusting 
preparation  and  brutal  details  of  a  duel  between  an  Arminian  an:l  a  West- 
phaUan  lad;  another  between  a  Frank  and  a  Teuton,  and  a  third  between 
another  Armmian  and  another  Westphalian.  There  appears  to  have  resulted 
considerable  bruishig  and  hacking,  bat  no  loss  of  ears,  or  defiadiig  slits  and 
gashes  on  the  faces  of  the  combatants.  These  encounters  occurred  in  open  day, 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  and  with  a  mock  heroic  d'splay  of 
sentiment  and  personal  courage  which  if  real  would  not  have  redeemed  the 
affair  from  being  classified  with  the  brutal  prize  fights  of  his  own  country. 
Even  f^tal  results  are  visited  with  merely  nominal  punishments.] 

*  The  Fcnctng  master  Is  bother  paM  t^sn  th^  most  eroilte  nr  eminent  Pr  foi'snr  In 
the  I'nivers  ty.  anU  w  ry  staflcnt  n  tt  only  Uke-i  a  c«>ai>e  «»r  two  >ty  \ennnp.  ba'  pays  a 
r -finlar  sMrnnent  everv  half  year t'»ward-( the ezi>onso of  the  fcncinj; bail, and kce|.s 
himeeir  provided  with  ail  that  Jena  required  m  piactice. 
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Reformatory  Schools,  660. 

Limitations  of  Children's  Labor,  419. 
Agnes,  Saint,  094. 
Agriculture,  Schools  for,  49. 
Agriculture,  for  Reformatories,  48,  664. 
Aigaillon,  Ducbees,  aid  to  Vincent  de  Paul,  489. 
Alabama,  Schools  and  Education,  50. 
Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  960. 
Alcott,  William  A..  Memoir,  19,  sa 
Alfred  the  Great,  60. 
Algebra,  the  Cosslc  Art,  50. 
Alms-glTimr  and  Public  Help,  806. 
Alphabet,  Methods  of  Teaching,  97, 60. 

New  England  Schools,  900. 
Althorp,  Lord,  and  Popular  Bducation,  661. 
American  Journal  of  Science,  50, 948. 
American  Journal  of  Bdncation,  17, 49. 
American  Public  Schools.  60. 
American  Schools,  60, 197, 519. 

RUg,  and  Fraser,  576,  694. 
Analysis,  to  aid  memory,  509. 
Anatomy,  50 ;  Professorship  In  Dublin,  754. 
AncientLanguages  and  Literature,  50. 
Ancient  Religions  Orders,  957. 
Angela,  Saint,  of  Merid,  719. 
Andover,  Phillip's  Academy,  50, 819L 
Angling,  780. 

Anunals,  Kind  Treatment,  591, 180. 
Anthony,  Saint,  Koonderof  Oenobitie  Life,  689. 
Apathy,  Public  605. 
Aphorisms  on  Education,  97, 60. 
Apprenticefthip,  799. 
Appropriation  of  Ideas,  587. 
Arab  Class  of  City  Bays,  616. 
Arborieultore,  60, 768. 
Archery,  Universal  Practice,  498L 
Architecture  for  Schools,  87,  51, 998, 684. 

Plans  for  Rnral  Districts,  987. 
Aristocracy  in  Public  Schools,  866. 
Arithmetic,  51. 

Bdncatlre  Power,  406. 
Arkansas  Schools  and  Education,  51. 


Arnold.  Dr.,  51, 846. 
Armenian  Clnb  at  Jena,  789. 
Art  of  Bdacatiou,  468. 
Art,  Training  for,  61,  727. 
Artificial  value  to  Studies,  539. 
Arandel,  ConnteM,  Medical  Skill,  886. 
Ascham,  Rocer,  citi  d,  547. 

The  Scho^-master,  18. 
Ashburton,  Lord,  Progre^'slve  Studies,  478. 
Assembly's  Catechism,  997. 
As8i8iam,96],694. 
Asylums  for  Infants,  649,  668. 
Associations,  Educational,  85,  51. 
Athanasiu?,  Saint,  689. 
Athens,  Populace  and  University  Life,  51. 
Athletic  Games,  and  Exercises  867. 
Athletic  Sports.  61;  Holwyl,  867. 
Atkinson,  Academy  in  1805.  900. 
Attendance  at  Schdol,  61, 646. 

Yolnntary  and  Compulsory,  611, 696. 

Parental  Duty,  646. 
Attention,  Power,  and  Habit*,  696. 

How  developed.  51, 484,  604. 
Audition,  Power  of.  540. 
Augmentation  of  Salary,  570. 
Augustine,  and  Angnstuuan  Order,  9277, 609. 
Augustinian  Nuns,  608. 
Austen^Jane,  cited,  654. 
Austin  Friars,  269. 
Austria.  Schools  and  Education,  61. 
Authority  in  the  Teacher,  51. 

Impaired  by  exce«6ive  use,  B09. 
AutoDiographicai  Sketches— School  Life,  51^. 

Bewick,  T97.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  891. 

Coleridge,  844.  Lamb,  844. 

Cowper,  849.  LofTt,  840. 

DeQuincy.  9»7.  Oliver,  909. 

BIdon,851.  [389.    Owen,  858. 

Harrison   Fanshawe,    SUliman,  995. 

Hughes,  846.  Webster,  Noah,  196. 

Hunt,  845. 
Awe  and  Reverence,  51. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Bdncation  snd  Studies,  51. 
Bacon,  Lady,  MoLher  of  Francis,  401. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  51, 940. 
Bacon,  Lord.  51;  Art  defined,  460. 

Motives  for  Study,  641. 
Baden,  Schools  and  Education.  61. 
Baldwin,  R.,  Trinity  CtoUege,  Dublin,  751. 
Kallinasloe,  St.  Joseph's  Reformatory,  679. 
Bamabites,  Older  of,  968. 
Baxnabb,  Hsnbt,  List  of  Pubuoations,  801. 

American  Journal  of  Education— Classified 
Index  to  Vols.  1-16, 17.    General  Index, 
49,85. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  Memoir  and  Views  of,  59. 
Bartley,  School  Cencus  and  Ignorance,  618. 
Baschl,  Founder  of  Capuchins,  961. 
Basedow,  Educational  work,  59. 

Influence  on  Oerman  Schools,  567. 
Basil,  St.,  Rule  of  Cenobites,  690. 
Battesea,  Training  School,  53, 564. 
Bavaria,  59. 

BcdelU  W.,  Dublin  University,  746. 
Beer  Drinking  in  German  Univer^ity  Life,  TSSL 
Belgium,  Schools  and  Education.  08. 
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Bell,  Andrew,  Life  and  System.  90,  6S. 
Benedict,  Saint,  68. 

Rale  of  Monastic  Life,  699. 
Benedictine  Abbey,  2n,  974. 
Benedictine  Nans,  608. 
Benedictine  Order.  257. 
Benefactors  of  Edacation.  87. 
Beneke,  62;  cited  on  Retding,  496. 
Benizi  and  the  Senriteii,  969. 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Clorne,  758. 

Westward,  the  Star  of  Empire,  788. 
Berlin,  Schools  and  Universi^,  68. 
Bemadines,  958. 
Bemlle,  Cardinal  de,  969. 
Bewick,  Thomas,  Art  Cnltnre— BngraylDj;,  797. 

Aatobiography— School  and  Home,  798. 

Early  Wood  Engraving  in  England,  781. 
Bible,  School  nf>(>,  69. 

BIcknor,  A.,  and  Unlyersity  of  Dnblin,  788. 
B  fnrtatioD,  69. 

Biographies  of  Teachers,  88,  69. 
Birch,  Inetrament  of  School  Panishment,69,831. 
B'shop,  Nathan,  Memoir  atid  Views,  90,  69. 
Bishops  in  Catholic  Church,  607. 

Bpiecopal  Seminaries,  SM. 
Bisbop  or  Manchester—Frazer,  60,  618, 694. 
Black-board,  Early  aseof,  69. 

yalaeof,605,609,510. 
Blackte.  Ancient  aod  Modem  Poetry,  478. 
Bllod,  Schools  for,  60. 

Bloe-Man,  In  German  School  Discipline,  897. 
Boltz,  Introdaction  to  German,  687. 
Book  of  Nat  are,  for  Science-teaching,  474. 
Books  and  Discourse  in  Popnlar  Edacation,  68. 
Books,  In  Science-teacbiDg,  478. 
Books  on  Edacation  a-  d  School,  11, 86,  68. 
Book-w<  rk  In  a  Foreign  Language,  541. 
Boole,  Abridsred  Notation,  581. 
Borrumeo,  C  harle?,  9»9. 

Seminaries  and  hchools  in  Milan,  989. 
Borrowing  Money,  Power  of  School  Boards,  304. 

Indebtidness  in  1875, 605. 
Boston  Schools.  58,  909,  624. 
Botanical  and  Foot  Kxcarsions,  60, 867. 
Botany  and  Botanic  Gardens,  97, 68. 

Dublin  University,  760. 764. 
Bounties  on  Certain  Studies,  467. 
Bourne,  Ylnnv,  Cowper's  Notice,  848. 
Bozlngjn  Pablfc  Schools,  839. 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  892. 
Bays,  Society  o^  how  governed,  800. 

vote  on  Standing  and  Promotions,  868. 
Br6jI,on  School  preparation  of  Lessons,  544. 
Brewster,  John.  Memoir  of  Moises,  869. 
Brln«Iy,  John,  63. 

Britifh  and  Foreign  School  Society,  63. 
British  Birds,  Bewick's  Ulastratlons,  785. 
British  Isles,  Schools  and  Edncition,  68. 
Brooks,  Charles.  90J58. 
Brougham,  Henry,  90, 68. 
Browne,  Sir  Richard,  860. 
Brunswick,  Pnblic  Instruction,  63. 
Bruno,  St.,  and  Carthusians.  958. 
Buchanan,  J.,  and  Early  Infant  Schools,  411. 
Bnildlnfr,  London  School  Boards  Plan,  610. 

Special  Provision  for  Infants,  611.  [638. 

Buildings  for  English  Elementary  Schools,  604, 

American  Rural  School,  997. 
Bnigher  Schools,  97,  68. 
Borke,  Edmund,  in  Trinity  College,  706,  768. 

Method  of  Study,  90. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  58,  741. 
Burschen^cbaften.  68. 787, 779. 
Busby,  995;  Seventy  in  Punishment, 899. 
Bushnell,  Horace.  Views.  68. 
Business,  Edacation  for,  58. 

Oabinets  of  Nataral  History,  54. 

Gibbs,  in  Tale  College,  MB. 
Oajetan,  St,  Order  of  Theatins,  968. 


OidAta,  and  Cadet  Oona,  64. 
Calderwood,  Henry,  4f?. 

Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means,  407. 

Requisites  for  Success,  600. 

Faculty  of  Discipline,  600. 

Power  of  Oomsannlcating,  604. 

Natural  Curiosity,  606. 

SvmpatheUc  Relations  with  Pupil,  611. 

Formation  of  Character,  618. 

Limita  to  Teacher's  Power,  614. 

Indlvldnaliaation,  Self-oootrol,  617.         Ittl9. 

Repression   of  the  Wilful  and   Stabbt»in 

National  Vices  to  be  Guarded  aAinst,  6SL 

Instruction.  Trainlng.Salartes,  595. 
California,  Schools  and  Education,  64. 
Calmaldolt,  Order  of,  987. 
Cambridge  University,  64,  688. 
Csmp,  David  8.,  Educational  Wock,  64. 
Canons,  R^n^lar,  950. 
Captives  in  Africa,  Christlaii,  441. 
Capitation  Grants,  660. 
CaraiEs,  John  Peter,  988. 
Ca'^elessness  in  Written  Exercises,  684. 
Carlyle,  Thomas.  64;  Cited,  918. 

Education  of  Frederick  II.,  806w 
CarpenUr,  Mary,  90, 616,  677. 
Cannalite  Nuns,  606. 
Carmalite  Order,  900. 
Carthusian,  Order  of,  968. 
Casta1ion*8  Dialogues,  669. 
Catechisms,  64,  iH7. 
Catholic  Church,  and  SchodU,  64. 

Reformatory  Schools,  676. 

Industrial  Schools,  686. 

Orphanages,  688. 
Cathedral  Schools,  64, 991. 
Catholics,  Irish  DisabiUUea.  706. 
Cazalana,  T.  J.,  and  the  Schola  Pia,  968. 
Celestinen,  Order  of.  966. 
Ceuobitic  and  Erematieal  life,  987. 
CensDS.  National,  64. 
Centraliza'ion  of  School  Anthorltlea,  64. 
Certificated  Teachers,  497, 600. 
Character,  Formation  of,  499, 618. 

Pupils*  own  Work,  614.       Growth,  61«. 

Teacher  can  aid,  614. 
Charges,  Tuition  in  Free  Schools.  81. 
Charity,  Examples  of,  896, 896, 483. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  and  St.  Vincent,  440. 
Charity,  University  of  Dnblin,  741. 
Charles  II.,  and  University  of  Dublin,  749. 
Charter  House,  or  Chartreuse,  988. 
Cheaver,  Ezeki(  1,  64. 
Chemistry,  64 ;  in  Tale  College,  981. 
Chesterfield.  Lord,  64, 706. 
Chicago,  Public  tksbools,  64. 
Child  Emigration,  Advantages  of,  618. 
Children,  Discipline,  848. 

Education,  818.  Curiosity,  199. 

Children's  Hours  of  Labor,  419, 601. 
Choir  Sisters,  791 

Christ  Hospital  School,  Flogging,  889. 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  84i. 
Christian  Brothers,  a  Teaching  Order,  64. 
Christian  Education,  64. 
Christian  Captives  and  St.  Vincent,  441. 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  989. 
Church  of  England  Schools,  699. 

Number,  Attendance,  Teachera,  600. 

Training  Coll«(es,  601. 

Pecuniary  Outlay,  609. 

SalaHes  of  TeacberMOl 

Grant  par  Scholar,  606. 
Church  of  Scotland  and  Fssrochlal  Schoola,  644. 
Cicero,  cited,  66. 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  956. 
Citlzt>niih(p,  Education  for,  489. 
Cities  as  Seats  of  Learning,  66. 
Civilization,  Kinds  and  Pragrese  of,  6Bw 
Civil  Service,  Edncattonal  ^ftst  for,  66. 
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daaa.  SepAmtion  to  be  Ayoided,  606. 
CUsncal  Stadtes,  Vieirt  respecting,  65. 

Hodgtflon,  478.  Todhnnter,  688. 

ClAssificailon  in  Pablic  Schools,  66. 
Clu-e,  Founder  of  tbe  PooifClares,  604. 
dergjr,  Daly  to  Schoolfi,  65.  846. 
ClerkA,  ReffolAT,  living  by  RcUe,  868. 
Cloistered  Nuns,  715. 

Clonekitty,  Catkolic  IndaBtrial  School,  681. 
Clnni,  Order  of.  957. 
Cochin,  M.,  and  Infant  ABylnms,  654. 
C  edncation  of  the  Sexes,  65. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  School  Beminiacencea,  844. 
OoHeges,  Origin  of.  900. 

American,  w.  888. 
Comenin«(,  OrbU  Plctns,  65. 
Commencement  and  Forms,  66, 766. 
Comment,  German  Students*  Code,  777. 
Commerce,  Barly  School  In  Lisbon,  819. 
Committee  of  Council  on  Edncation,  661. 
Companionship,  515. 
CompetltiTe  BzumlDation,  55, 586. 
Composition,  Exercises  in.  65. 
Compulsory  Attendance,  55. 608. 

Differing  Opinions,  611, 646. 
Conduct,  Advice  respecting,  68,  580. 
Confession,  or  Formnla  of  Faith,  644. 
Conflict  of  Studies,  in  reference  to. 

Discipline,  680.  Life-purposes,  580. 

Examination  Tests,  580. 
Congregations  and  Beligious  Orders,  715. 
Conideuce,  Clane>e  in  Bmgli4i  Act,  570. 

Scotland,  Law  of  1872,  617.  [401. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  Education  of  Daughters, 
CooPXB,  W.  M.,  The  Rod,  8tf . 
Cordeliers,  or  Observatins,  861. 
Cork,  Ursullne  Convent  aod  School,  485,  711. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  and  Cornell  University,  66. 
Corporal  Punishment,  History,  885. 
Corps,  Bnrschen,  at  Jena,  787. 
Country  Life  and  Rural  Scenery,  56, 986,  788. 
Cowper,  WlUiam,  55;  at  School,  849. 
Cradle  Schools  in  Paris,  660. 
Cramming,  Essence  of,  66, 480, 540. 
Cr6ches,  or  Day  Nurseries,  681. 
Crime  and  Ignorance,  56,  676. 
Cdme,  and  Prevention,  Cost  of,  676. 
Criminal  Class,  677. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Uniyenity  of  Dublin,  747. 
Cross-Bearers,  er  Assistants  of  the  Si<^  868. 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  781. 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  780. 
Cruikshank's  Organ,  884. 
Cumulative  Vote,  688. 
Curiosity  of  Children,  56. 
Cypher  and  cast  Accounts,  105. 

Daily  Routine  66, 518. 
Dalzell,  Oraeca  Minora,  818. 
Dame  de  la  Charite,  440. 
Dame  Schools,  806,  56. 
Damiaaiste,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  605. 
Dana,  James  Dvrlght.  856. 

Tribute  to  Prof.  Silliman.  965. 
Daughters  of  the  Cross,  721. 

Bdacational  Establishments,  878,  796. 

Prisons  and  Refuges,  791. 

Worichouse  Schools,  793. 

Orphanages,  798, 795. 

Night  Schools.  798. 

Home  for  Aged,  736. 

Hospitals  for  the  Sick,  794, 786. 
Dawes,  Dean  Richard,  851,  470. 
Day  Dreams  of  a  School-master,  810, 888. 
Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  56. 
Dead  IiaognageS(60. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Pupils  in  Public  Schools,  688. 

Under  Dominican  Nuns,  605. 
Death,  Defoe's  Maxim,  888,  488. 
Debating  Club  in  Trini^  OoU^ge,  768. 


Deduction  and  Induction.  4/K. 
Deflint  and  Vicious  Pupiis,  610. 
DsFos,  Dam IXL,  417-^188. 

Review  in  17U4, 410. 

Plan  of  University  for  London,  481. 

Academy  of  Music  498. 

Popular  Sunday  Concerts,  488. 

Scholar  and  Pedant,  494. 

Essay  on  Projects.  496. 
Imprevemcnt  of  English  Language,  497. 
Extirpation  of  Swearing,  497. 

Academy  tor  Women,  490. 

MUitary  Studiesand  Exercises,  498.        [480 

Rules  of  Conduct— the  Dumb  Philosopher, 
Degrees,  Acsdi'mic,  66,  741. 758. 
Delaware,  54:  Schools  in  1806,  903. 
Delbrpck,  Cradle  Schools,  669. 
DeMetz  and  Meitray,  67. 
Denominational  Inspeciion,  678,  600. 
Denominational  Scho<  Is,  67,  666.  606. 

Government  Aid  and  Cooperation,  666.  596. 
Denomination!*,  Religions,  668. 
Departments  in  Eiglirh  School  System,  601. 
DeQuincy,  School  Reminiscences,  887. 
Development,  Education  for,  490. 

Limitations  of  Time  and  Means,  401. 
Devotional  Exercises.  67,  694. 
Dictation,  in  Foreign  Languages,  543. 
Diderot,  cited,  548. 
Difficulties  of  Scholars,  611. 
Diligence  in  Study  and  Work,  70. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book,  105. 
Discipline,  Scholastic,  57. 

Insimmentsor  Means— Eye,  601. 
Voice,  608.  Occupation,  18. 

Monitors,  67,  60.         Pnnii^hment.  19,  609. 
Disraeli,  Government  and  Schools,  670. 
District  of  Columbia,  57. 
District  School,  School-houses  for,  901. 
Diyestment  of  Propeny,  Religious,  703. 
Dixon,  S.,  tbe  Birmingham  League,  670. 
Dogmatic  Knowledge,  479. 
Domestic  Economy,  t7. 

Domestic  or  Home  Education,  896, 855. 800, 807. 
Domestic  Life,  English,  in  16tb  Century,  860. 

Evelyn  Family,  860. 

Mrs.  Walker,  885. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  4101. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  800. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  809. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle.  807. 
Dominic,  St.,  and  Dominican  Order,  67,  969. 

Introduction  into  England,  868. 
Dominicans  and  University  of  Dublin,  787. 
Dominican  Nuns,  605. 

Convents  in  Great  Britain,  605. 

Crdche,  and  Indastnal  School,  696. 
Donaldson,  Jaxes,  4S1-496. 

Science  of  Education,  481. 

Public  Primary  School,  488. 

Limitations  of  the  fc^chool,  400. 

Requisites  in  a  Revised  Code,  406. 

Lowers  Revised  Code,  605. 
Dorchester,  Earlv  Grammar  School,  67. 
Double  Translations.  Aschiim*s  plan,  687. 
Drawing,  Kinds  and  Methods,  57. 
Dresden,  School  Sy.-*tem,  67. 
Drogheda,  Catholic  Industrial  School,  684. 
Drunkenness  a  National  Vice,  589. 
Dublin,  Schools  and  Museums,  57. 
Dublin  University,  787. 

1.  Historical  Development,  787. 761. 

Projects  in  1811, 1318. 1858, 1465,  and  1406, 786. 

Charter  of  Trinity  College,  741. 

First  Commencement  In  1616, 749. 

Irish  Students  Abroad,  under  Elizabeth,  744. 

James  L.Charles  l.tCromwelLChario"  II  .746. 

TrinItT  HmU  Kings  College,  Jsmet  II.,  743. 

Botanic  Garden,  Lending  Library,  780, 

New  Chairs,  700. 
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Dablin  UnlTersf  ty,  787. 

8wift«  QoldBmith,  Berkeley,  Barke,  789. 

ObserTstory,  RemoTftl  of  Catholic,  764. 

Gladstone,  Plan  of  Uniyer.  Reform,  791. 

8.    OfKanization  In  1875,  767. 

Terinp,  Degree8,Order8,  PeDowahtpa,  766,767. 
Dublin  unlvefBliy  Magailne,  cited,  971. 
Duel,  Freqnency  at  Jena*  777. 
Duhan,  Prince,  and  Frederic  IL,  806. 
Dumb  Philoeopber,  Defoe,  439. 

Roles  of  Oondact,  480. 
Dnnn,  Henry,  ICannal  of  Methods,  67. 
DoniT,  Mm  Becoadary  Special  Schools,  67. 
DwiKht,  Timothy,  68. 

Prof.  SUliman's  estimate,  941. 

Early  Impressions,  6S,  996. 
Barly  Instruction,  Processes,  480. 
Early  English  Sc  ool-books,  80. 
Barly  Rengious  Training,  Silliman,  S97. 
Barly  Withdrawal  from  School,  690. 
Bdgewortb,  If  aria,  cited,  479. 
Bdinbuigh,  Schools  and  University,  68. 
Education  and  Instraction,  499. 
Edncai  Ion,  Art  of,  468,  697. 

Chair  of,  688. 
Education,  Defined  and  Described,  68. 

Calderwood,  497.  Huxley,  478. 

Donaldson,  481.  Payne,  468. 

Todbnnter,  699. 
Education  Department,  Oreat  Britain, 

England,  687, 096.  Scotland,  646,  648. 

Ireland,  649. 
Education,  Designed  or  Formal,  189, 481. 

Domestic,  869.  Collegiate,  467. 

Industrial,  866.  School,  994. 

Matual,  8U.  Infant,  471. 

Military,  498.  Life  and  AiBdrs,  460. 

Female,  884, 989. 497.     Self,  469. 

PhTSical,  188.  408.  Moral,  166,  489. 

Religions,  109, 149.        University,  81. 
Education— Aims, 

Individual  Development,  400. 

State  and  Social,  680.    Citlsen-  hip,  489. 

Trades,  488.  Liberal,  4^7. 

Educative  Studies,  496, 498. 
Education,  Science  of,  Donaldson,  481. 

Payne,  465.  Jolly,  697. 

Egertou,  Algernon,  677. 
Eldon,  Lord,  School  Days,  861. 
Elective  Stndlen,  459. 
Elementary  School  Acts,  66. 

England,  677.  640.  Scotland,  641,  646. 

Elementary  Schrxti,  English— Defined,  581. 
Eliot,  Andrew,  829. 
Eliaabeth,  Oneen,  880. 
Bltot,  SirThom as.  the  Qovomor,  68. 
Emig:ation  of  Childrvn,  Pauperism,  619. 
Emolation,  as  a  motive,  868,  860. 

Risks,  ludivldiial.  691.     National,  691. 
Encouragement  to  Papils,  698. 
Endowment.  Ev11»  of,  68. 
Endowed  GrammHr  Schools,  887. 
English  Free  Schools,  60. 
English  Home  Life  of  17th  Century,  860,  468. 

Evelyn  Family.  860. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  899. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  891. 

Mrs.  badler  Walker,  S8Bw 

Boyle  Family.  888. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  899. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  899. 

Lady  Bacon,  Borlelgh,  401. 
English  Language,  Sobject  of  Stady,  68. 
English  Pedagonr— Old  and  New,  80L 
English  Popular  SEdacatlon,  68  661. 

Historical  Development,  661. 

Elementary  School  Acts,  677, 640. 

School  Boards  and  Voluntary  Systems,  690. 


English  Popular  Education,  66, 661. 

London  School  Board,  600. 

Manchester  Schools,  694. 

Official  Returns  of  Schools,  etc.. 

Elementary  Teaching,  684. 
English  Universities,  61. 
Bnmvlng,  Bewick's  Apprenticeship,  7S1. 
Enthusiasm  and  Practicability.  609. 
E^scopal  Seminaries  in  Catholic  byttems,  SS9L 

l)ecree  of  Council  of  Trent,  891. 

Action  of  Archbishop  Borromeo,  999. 
Eqnlvalents.  in  Foreign  Languages,  687. 
Erasmus.  EaaciitionaTVlewi>,  61, 68. 
Erasmus  Smith's  School  Trustees,  751. 
Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Home  Life  and  Home  Education,  881, 884. 

Woman's  Duty,  884. 
Everett,  Edward,  Memoir  and  Views,  BO. 
Examinations,  680,  666. 
Examinations,  Diflierent  Kinds,  89. 
Example,  Power  of,  79,  78, 161. 
Exceptional  Classes  Provided  with  Schools,  Q9S. 
Exclusion  l^om  Public  Schools,  S90. 
Exercise  of  FacalUes,  Law  ol  Growth,  467,546. 
Bxpenditares  for  Schools— Great  Britain, 

England,  1876, 688;  Scotland,  648;  IrelaLd,  786. 
Experience,  471. 

Experiments  and  Experimenter,  89, 467,  584. 
Explanation,  May  be  Excessiye,  469,  646. 
Expression,  Power  of,  69. 
Experimental  PhllOfophv.  684. 
Eye,  Powtr  o^  In  Discipline,  600. 

Ffech  System  and  Schools,  60. 
Factory  Population,  60. 

Owen's  Plans,  406. 
Facts,  Observation,  and  Investieatlon,  468. 

Foimdation  of  Science  Teachinfr,  470, 479. 
Fagel  Library,  In  Trinity  College,  760. 
Fagging  in  English  Public  Schools,  60,  840. 
Family  Life,  and  the  SUte,  499. 
Fanrhawe,  Lady,  Advice  to  her  Son,  899. 
Faraday,  Michael.  69. 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  485. 
Faults,  Habit  of  finding,  609. 
Fear  as  a  Motive,  69,  868. 610. 
Fees,  in  Scotch  system,  646. 

Experience  of  London  Board,  618. 
Fees,  or  Tuition,  Paid  by  Parenu,  699, 618. 
Feilenbcrg,  Emanuel  de,  860. 

Establishment  Lt  Hof wyl,  860. 
Female  Education,  869,  801,  899, 499,  606. 

Colleges  in  17th  Century,  881. 

American,  before  1800j90T. 
Female  Education  as  it  Was  before  1800,  907. 
Female  Reformatories,  676, 678. 
Female  Teachers  in  England,  69, 976. 
Female  Training  Collies,  699. 
Fencing  and  Fencing  Masters,  867, 799. 

Experience  at  Hoiwyl,  867. 
Fenelon,  Memoir  and  JSdueaticnal  Views.  59 
Fen61on*sT6I^maque,  Jacotot's  Text-book.  546. 
Perrula,  Virsa,  Flagellnm,  919, 895. 
Finland,  Pablic  Instruction,  69. 
Fisher,  G.  P..  Life  of  Prof.  Silliman,  988. 
Flo{{ger,  Professional  in  Greece,  896. 
Flogging,  National  Practice,  69. 

Dutch,  896.  German,  89^,  897. 

English,  897,  886, 846.     Jewish,  8S6,  886. 

French,  896. 897.  Roman,  895. 

Greclan^896.  Scotch,  884,  868. 

Flogging,  English  Public  Schools,  60. 

Christ^oapital,  880.       St  Mary's,  79, 88a 

Eton,  881.  m.  St.  Paul,  79. 

Rugby,  881.  Westminster,  899. 

Merchant  Taylor,  897.    Shrewsbury,  19,  880. 

Norwich,  880.  Newcastle,  856. 

Fondes,  M.,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Charity,  440. 
Fontevrault,  Order  of,  960. 
Fools,  Asylum  for,  proposed  by  Defoe,  496. 
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Vonigo,  Bdacation,  Dangers  of,  906. 
FkMreiin  Schools  aod  Tr^vd,  81,  W6. 

BilUnMii'B  Bzpeiienoe,  348. 
Vor^venetBt  Power  of,  fi90. 
Fttrmation  of  Character,  618. 

Oweii*8  SiMBay  on,  415. 
Forreatrr.  Schools  of,  60. 
Foster,  w.  B.,  Blementary  School  Act,  6T7. 
Foot-excorsions,  Hofwyl,  807. 
FoaDdatioQ  of  Science-teaching,  471. 
Foundlings,  Asylums  for,  44S. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  60. 
Francis,  St,  and  Franciscans,  S61. 

Cmventnil,  aad  Observatins,  S61. 

Poor  Clares,  861,604. 

Tertlares,  881. 

Lay  Assvciations,  261. 
Frandacan  Nnos,  OM. 
France.  Schools  and  School  Systems,  60. 

SapplemeDtanr  Schoois,  640. 
Fraoke,  A.  H..  Memoir  and  Vieira,  60. 
Franklin,  cited,  480. 
Frasar,  James,  Bishop  of  Mancheater,  60. 

Manchester  and  Boston  Schools,  684. 
Frederick  II.,  Bdncatlon  and  Bef  ormi>,  806. 

1.    Edacation.  by  Thomas  Oarlyle,  806. 

TescberfljMetoods and  Results, 806. 
Frederick  William,  806.  ^ 

Plan  of  Bdacation  for  his  Son,  807. 

Importance  Attached  to  Military  Science,808. 

Teachers,  Tutors  and  Bxamples,  809. 

Limited  Pi'Cket  Money,  Latin  excluded,  810. 

Teachiog  i^eligioo.  Alienation,  814. 
Free,  as  applied  to  Schools,  60. 
Free  Grammar  School  defined,  60. 
Freedmen's  Schools,  60. 
Freedom  of  Instruction,  483, 458. 
Fretting  by  the  Teacher,  508. 
Friar  Preachers,  60,  S60, 263. 
Froebers  Kindeigarten  System,  60, 681. 
Frugality,  Virtue  of,  818, 887. 
Fry,  Eliaabeth,  466. 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  H.,  60. 
Gilley  Slavery  in  France,  485. 

Vincent  dePanrs  Labors  for,  484. 

Hospitals  and  Mlssious,  488. 
Games  in  Public  Schi  ols,  51,  867. 
Qardena  and  Garden  Culture.  60. 
Garden  with  Rei? idence  for  Teacher,  648. 
Garderies,  in  France,  660. 
Gentleness  and  Good-humor,  413. 
Geography,  Modern  Methoda,  60,  486, 494. 

German  Proficiency,  611. 
Geography  aad  History,  60, 486,  610. 

American  Schools  prior  to  1800, 105. 

American  Colleges  down  to  1835, 240. 
Geology  in  Tale  College,  346. 
Gaometry,  60. 
Georgia,  60, 204. 
German  Aspects  of  Education,  61, 536. 

Ctoography,  610. 

Language,  Study,  642. 
Book-manual  lor,  541. 
Construing  Book,  543. 

School  Punfthments,  604. 

Aim  of  the  Prim^iry  School,  480. 

Beligious  lostraction.  405. 
German  Schools  and  Systems,  61. 
German  Language,  61. 
Gerd^an  Pedagogy,  61. 
German  Teachers  and  Piofeaaora,  61. 
Gibbs,  George,  and  the  Gibbs  Cabinet,  347, 348. 
Gilbert,  Sainr,  of  Sempringham,  389. 
Gilbertmes— Monks  and  Nana,  360. 
Girls.  Bdacation  and  Schools,  61. 

English  Elementary  Schools,  684. 
Girls^  Reformatories.  6T7. 
Gladatone,  WiUiam,  Memoir,  61. 

Iriah  UniTanity  Reform,  761. 


Glastonbury  Abbey— Past  and  Present,  278. 

Influence  of  Ancient  Monastic  Life,  273. 

Htatory  of  the  Abbey  Buildings,  374. 

The  Great  Church,  Sacristy,  lYeasnry,  379. 

Library,  Scriptorium,  Lavatory,  881. 

Common  Room,  Common  Treasury,  Ce  N,  388. 

Refoctonr,  Guest  House,  Almonry,  384.    [286. 

Hospitality,  Alm«-giving,  School  for  Boya, 

Routine  of  a  Monastic  Day,  Centuries,  387. 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  388. 
Glssgow,  Schools  and  University,  61. 

Reformatory  School,  678. 

Catbolic  Orphanage,  678.    , 
God,  in  Education,  61, 809. 
Goethe,  cited,  548. 

€K>ndi,  Family,  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  484. 
Government  in  Bducaiiim  and  schools,  597. 
Government  Training  College.  663. 

Substitutes  for.  VolunJUuy  and  Churc'i,  564. 
Governor,  or  Trabingfor  .ommonwealin,  68. 

GOLDaMITH,  OLrVXB.  61. 

Government  of  Pablic  Schools,  837,  847,  860. 
Government  and  Primary  Schools,  495. 
Good  Teachers  and  Inspection,  496. 
Good-humor  in  Teachers,  500. 
Good  Dispositions  to  be  encouraged,  528. 
Government,  and  Denominational  Schools,  565. 

Denominational  Inspecrion,  578. 
Graded  Schools  in  America,  61,  624. 
Graham,  Sir  Jamci*,  564. 
Grammar  School,  Ancient,  61. 
Grammar  as  a  Study,  61,  470. 
Grandmont,  Order  of.  268. 
Grants,  Government  in  Aid  of  Schools,  561,584. 
Gras,  Madame  Le,  489. 
Gray  Friars,  or  Recollects,  361. 
Gray  Sisters,  468. 
Great  Public  Schools,  889. 
Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  68. 
Greek  Language,  61. 
Greek  Lexicons,  Early,  319. 
Greek.  Instruction  in,  in  England,  61. 
Ground  and  Tard  to  Public  School,  396. 

Rnrsl  School.  800, 80S. 
Guardian  (English)  cited,  196. 
Guisot,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  88. 
Guthrie,  Dr^  cited,  530. 
Gynuiaaia,  German,  6*2. 
Gymnastic  Apparatui',  83, 396. 

Practice  at  Mofwyl,  867. 

Habit,  or  Dress  of  Religious  Orders,  254,  096. 

Habits,  Formation  of,  (S,  454. 

Hacket,  a  Scotch  FlageUator,  884. 

Halftimers,  616,  626. 

HaUam,  cited,  488. 

Hail,  S.  R.,  23, 63. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  63. 

Hammond.  Charles,  Academies,  63. 

Hanover,  Public  Instruction,  63. 

Happineea  in  Activity,  472. 

Harding,  Stephen,  86tj. 

Hartford,  Public  Schools,  63. 

Hartlib.  Boglish  Editor  of  Comenins,  61 

Harvard  College,  68, 301. 

Hauy,  and  the  Blind,  68. 

Hayalop,  ABC  Teacher  about  1800,  809. 

Head-nuL«ter  in  Public  Schools,  68. 


Heart  Learning  by,  546. 
Health  in  Education,  63. 


Beber,  Bishop,  879. 
Hedge  Schools  in  Ireland,  83. 
Heildelberg  Universltv,  63. 
Help,  Conditions  of  tunely,  516. 

Direct  and  Indirect.  688. 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  m 
Henry,  Joseph,  33, 63. 
Herder,  Educational  Work,  62. 
Hi^  School,  Public,  83. 
Hiu,  Beoorder,  Labor  in  Refonnatariea,  677. 
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History  In  Pablic  Schools,  195. 

EzaminAtion  Test,  681. 
Hodder,  James,  68. 
Hodgson,  W.  B.,  Memoir,  478. 

Tbe  Teacher  ol  ihe  Fatare,  474. 

Readiugf  as  a  Babject  of  Instmctioo,  475. 

Classical  Studies,  478. 
Horwyl.  Fellenberg*s  Institntlon  at,  68. 

Oweirs  Remlnt'Cence*  of.  669. 
Holly,  H.  HadsoQ,  Plan  of  Village  School,  297. 
Home  Edacaion.  826, 869,  891. 
Home  Employments,  881. 
Home,  Idea  of,  499. 
Home  Inflaeoce,  396. 

Mistrefs  and  Servaata,  889. 
Home  Life  and  Bdacation,  Kzamples,  3S6, 969. 
Home  Preparatiun  of  Lefesone,  607. 
HooLS.  Charues,  68. 
Hoosler  School-master,  cited,  620. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  and  bis  Foundations,  68. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  EdacUiooal  Views,  fSL 
Bom-book  of  tbe  14th  Centunr,  68. 
Horsing;  in  Schools  of  Pompeii,  326. 
Hospitals,  and  Hospital  Service,  446, 468. 

Sist  rs  of  Charity  in,  463. 
Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  269. 
Honpsy-donpsy,  School'Pn'  isbment,  884. 
Hoars  of  Study,  Number,  68. 
Household  Duties  in  Wealthiest  Families.  881. 
Howe,  Samuel  O.,  Educational  Work  22, 68. 
Hughes.  Thomas,  Reminiscences  of  Rugby,846. 
Humphrey,  Heman.  84. 68. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  School  Life,  846. 
Hurley,  Mrs..  Dami3  School  about  1800. 209. 
Huxley,  Pri»f.,  Educnional  Views,  622. 
HuzleT,  Sdentiflc  Training,  472. 
Humiliation  in  Punishment.  608. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lucy  Apsley,  891. 
Hypocrites  as  Teachers,  Carlyle  an,  806. 

Idleness,  Unconquerable,  619. 
Ignatius,  Loyola,  64.  291. 

Constitutions  of  InstrucUon,  64. 
Ignorance,  Adult,  Co<*t  of,  476. 

Protection  f^om,  619. 
Hlinolii*,  64.  . 

Illiteracy,  National,  64. 
Immoral  Conduct  in  Teachers,  198. 
Imitation,  Habit  and  Power.  64. 
Inculcttion  and  Training,  513. 
Indebtedness  for  SchooTBuildings,  606, 626, 682. 
India  Civil  Service,  Examinations  for,  461. 
ladiana,  64. 

Indifference  of  the  Public,  606. 
Individual  Impressions  to  Groups,  408. 
Individualization,  616. 

Condition  of  Appropriate  Help,  616. 
Indolence,  Stupidity,  98. 
Industrial  Arts.  64. 
Industrial  Element,  414. 

Gills*  Hchool,  866. 
Industrial  Schools,  Great  Britain,  667. 

How  Certified,  668. 

Age  of  InmAtes,  Detention,  660,  672. 

Inspection,  Cost,  6'.0. 

Discharges  and  Results,  678. 
Industrial  Schools,  London  School  Board,  601. 
Infant  Schools,  28,  64,  668. 

Buchanan,  J.,  41.  Oberlln,  71. 

Owen,  Robert,  411.  England.  676,  620. 

Infant  Schools  in  England,  411. 676, 620. 
Infants,  Modern  Treatment,  485. 
Infiuence  not  QoverDment,  602. 
Information  not  the  End  of  Teaching,  498. 
Tnner-wnrld,  Human  Experience.  494 
Inspection  of  Primary  Schools.  64, 496. 
Instruction,  Educative  and  Non-educative,  492. 

Geography,  494.  Reading,  496. 

History,  494.  Arithmetic.  496. 

Bdlgion,  496.  Writing,  «6. 


Inspectors  and  Inspection,  871, 000,  OK,  644. 
Instruction,  Conditions  and  Modes,  604. 
Instruction  and  Training,  626. 
Intellectual  Training,  28. 
Intereat  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Subject,  484,  604. 

Teat  of  the  Educative  Value  of  Subject,  49a. 
International  Exhibition^64. 
International  Seriei*,  64,  87. 
Intuitional  Methods,  28. 
Iowa,  Schools  and  Education,  64. 
Ireland,  81, 61. 

Elementary  National  Schools,  81, 766. 

Secondary  School  Commission,  8i,  766. 

Superior  Iniitruction,  Universiti*  s,  88.  7S7. 

Rerormatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  667.  975 

Catholic  Sisterhoods,  Disabilities,  678, 706. 
Irelacd,  National  Schools^l,  61, 649. 
Irish  Scholars  in  Foietgn  tJniversitiea,  787, 744. 
Italy,  Schoohi  and  Education,  81, 64. 

Jaoobi,  F.,  Method  with  Latin.  64. 

Jacoiot,  and  His  Methods,  64, 646. 

Jail,  Contaminations  for  the  Young,  668, 07S. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  Employment  of  Women,  64, 468. 

Jardine,  G..  Philosophy  of  Education,  64. 

Jeflercon.  Thomas,  Educational  Work,  64. 

Jena,  University,  04. 

<«iudent  Life,  English  view,  709. 

Class  room.  In  and  Out  of,  709. 

Burschen,  Students'  Songs,  770. 

Landsmannschaften,  Social  Societies,  771. 

Snarrels,  Student's  Code,  Duals.  776. 
arachenschaften  in  1824  and  1864, 7?8. 

Corps  Debaucheries,  Bxpensee,  786. 

Beer-driiiking  Customs,  788. 
Jerks  as  Punishment.  827. 
Jerome,  ^ain%  64. 691. 
Jerrard,  Late  Study  of  Latin,  480. 
Jesulti*,  Their  Methods,  646. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  64. 

JoLLT,  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  991. 
Journals  of  Education,  List  lo  1864, 66. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  22. 
Justice  in  an  English  Public  School,  887. 
Juvenal,  Sc*.o.  1  Punishments.  826. 
Juvenile  Offenders  aniinpt  Law,  66, 667. 

Jail  and  Reform  School,  687. 

Bound  Out  to  Families,  668.  [877. 

Requirements  as  to  Labor,  and  Treatment, 

Discharges  and  Resolts,  677. 

Kalstein,  Tutor  of  Frederick  n.,  806. 

Kansas,  Educatioosl  Institutions,  66. 

Kant,  Padagogik,  66, 486. 

Kay,  James  Phillips  (Sbnttleworth),  06, 80^ 

Keate,  Great  Fiogger,  888. 

KentQcky.  Ednciuionsl  Institutions,  66, 204. 

Kemshead,  Science  Teaching,  474. 

Child,  Face  to  Face  with  Nature,  474. 
Kindergarten  System,  28. 621. 
Kingsbury,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait.  28,  66. 
Knights.  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem  ana  Mai  a. 
Knowledge,  OrgAnbeed,  477.  [260. 

Knowledge  andlgnorance,  relative,  866. 
Knowledge  and  Pidantry,  426. 
ICnowledge,  and  Power  of  Communicating,  497. 
Known  and  Unknown,  Combination,  609. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  66. 
Knox,  Vicesimus,  66. 
Kruai,  H.,  Life  and  Views,  66. 

Labor,  Manual,  406. 

Lalor,  John,  Prise  Essay,  28. 

Lamb.  C,  Recollections  of  Christ  Hoapital,  S44. 

Lanark,  New,  Owen's  Labors.  407. 

Lancaster,  Joseph.  Life  and  System,  28, 66. 

Land  Grants  to  Schools,  American,  66. 

Landscape  Gardening  876. 

Language,  Study  of.  02. 

Latin  Language  and  Litantore,  28, 118. 
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Latin  into  English,  and  vice  vena,  M8,  87S. 
Latin  Veniflcatlon,  1S7, 877.  [66. 

Laws  Respecting  Instraction  and  Schools,  SI, 

England,  677. 

8coilai<d,641. 
Lasarbts,  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  440. 
Leach.  Univer-ity  of  Dublin,  788. 
lieamlDg  and  Teaching,  478,  408. 
Leatber  8trap  for  Pnnidiinent,  8S6. 
LectnreSf  Popalar,  66, 846. 
Lectares,  Teaching  by.  S8, 460. 
Le  Qris.  and  8ii*ter8  of  Charity,  45S. 
Leipslc  Universiiy,  66. 
Leslie,  Tribate  to  Bewick,  786. 
LeBsons,  Preparation  of,  93,  508,  644. 

Matual  Hearing.  606. 
Letchworth,  W.  P.,  School-house  Donated  to 

District.  804. 
Liberty  of  Instraction,  66, 468. 
Library  In  every  School,  EdacatioBal,  tU.,  6S8. 
Liege,  Schools  and  Uniyersity,  66. 

Dauifhters  of  the  Cross,  7Sl. 
Limitations  of  Hours  of  Labor,  412. 
Limitations  to  DeTelopment,  490. 

Moral  Training,  514.     Teacher's  Power,  490. 

Rellgidns  In»tniction,  148. 
Little  Children,  Treatment  of,  66. 
Liyerpool.  Catholic  Indai>trial  School,  68S. 
Living,  Ability  to  get  a.  488. 
Local  Ori^niaatioD,  and  Managers,  686, 689, 680. 
Location  of  School  Baildings,li95, 800. 
Loflt,  Capel,  at  £aton«  840. 
Lof  tsi?,  Adam,  and  Trinity  College,  740. 
Locke,  John,  Bdacatlon,  28. 
London,  Schools  and  University,  06, 609,  618. 
London  tTniversity,  458. 

Defoe's  Project,  481. 
London  School  Board,  Operations,  687. 

Organisation,  Exploiting  the  Field,  609. 

Sites,  Bnildings,  Attendance,  610.  [617. 

Ab0enteei8m.Compalsion,  Indnctrlal  Schools, 

Training  Snips,  Pauper  Children,  Emigra- 
tion 619. 

Fees  and  Free  Schools,  Infants,  Exceptional 
PnpUs,  681. 

Religloas  Exercises,  Cnrricolam,  688. 

Plan  proposrd  by  Defoe  in  1738.  488. 
London  School  Board  for  1876,  609. 

Oricaniz  itiou—Baildinge— Attendance,  610. 

Abeentism— Compulsion,  614. 

Industrial  Schools— Training  Ships,  616. 

Free  Schools— Fees— Cnrricnluro.  681. 

Deaf-Mutes-Biind— Religion.  698. 
London  Times  on  Elementary  Teaching,  684. 
Longbow  and  Musket,  428. 
Lorraine,  Sufferings  in  Thirtv  Tears*  War,  448. 
Loughera.  Catholic  Industrial  School,  687. 
Louis  XIII.  AppHs  Vincent  Roysl  Almoner,  484. 
Louis  XIV.  Endows  Chanties,  489. 
Louisiana,  Edncational  Institutions.  88, 67. 
•"TjOwe,  Robert,  67 ;  Revised  Code,  605. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  and  Societv  of  Jesus,  07. 
Lucas,  M  argaret.  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897, 898. 
Lucy,  Lidv  Ali'-e,  880,  896. 
Luther  Martin  Memoir  and  Views,  88, 67. 
Lyceum,  Baro{>ean,  67. 
Lyceum,  American,  67. 
Lycurgus,  Educational  Views,  67 
Lyon,  Mary,  Educational  work,  67. 

M.  A.,  Mag'ster  Artlum,  67. 

Dublin,  768. 
Macaulat,  Thomas  Rabikotoh,  07. 

ppmale  Bdncaliuii  in  the  16th  Century,  401. 
Madnre,  William,  67.  849. 
Magistrate  in  Englii^h  Law,  668. 
Maine,  Educational  Institutions,  67. 
Mallet^  Madame,  ChilHren's  Asylums,  668. 
Managers  of  Schools,  689. 
Manchester  Elementary  Schools,  634. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Borronghs,  ff77. 

Influence  on  English  Action,  678. 
Manger(Cr6che)  Asylums, 661.  [84,  67. 

Mann,  Bforace,  Memoir  and  Educational  ^iews. 
Manners  and  Morals  in  School,  28, 198,896, 571. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  cited,  669. 
Manning.  Miss,  Tmit  on  Kindergarten,  681. 
Mansel, Xaws  of  Thought,  482. 
Manual  Labor  in  Schools,  67. 
Maps  in  Geography.  86,  57, 485, 610. 

Geography  and  History,  485,  610. 

First  One  in  United  States,  196. 
Marbean,  Cradle  Schools,  660, 
Marcella,  Saint,  Earliest  Nun,  691. 
Marcelllns,  091. 
Marcel,  Value  of  Reiteration,  689. 

Power  of  Audition  in  Language,  540. 

Conversation  Method.  67. 
Marsh,  John,  College  Life  in  1800, 888. 
Marseilles  and  French  Galley  Slavery,  485. 
Maryland,  Educational  Institutions,  67,  809. 
Marillac,  Louis  Le  Gras,  468. 
Massachusetts,  Educational  Institutions,  81, 67. 

Schools  as  they  were  about  1800, 801, 809. 
Masson,  David,  Educational  Views,  84. 
Mastery  System,  Quick  on,  689. 
Mathematics,  Methods  in,  68. 
Mather,  Cotton,  68. 
Maynooth  College,  764. 
May,  Samuel  J.,  84, 68. 
Mayhew,  Ira,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  68. 
Mechanic  Arts,  Instruction  in,  850. 
Mechanics,  Subject  and  Method,  68. 
Melancthon,  cited,  188. 
Membership  of  School  Boards.  687. 
Melbourne.  Lord,  and  National  Education,  568. 
Memory,  88 ;  when  freshest,  68. 

Verbal  or  Local,  509. 

Aided  by  Analysis,  509. 
Mendicancy.  Vincent  de  Paul*8  Met*d  with,  445. 
Mercantile  Marine,  Training  Boys  for,  617. 
Mercy,  Sisters  of,  448. 
Methods  of  Study,  Various  Authors.  88,  68. 
Met  tray.  Agricultural  Reform  School,  84,  68. 
Michigan,  Educational  Institutions,  f>8. 
Middle  Cla^s  School  Examinations,  565. 
Mill,  J.  S  ,  Edncational  Views,  68. 
Military  Academy,  Defoe's  Plan,  487. 
Military  Schools  and  Education.  88,  68, 808. 
Milton,  John,  Education  and  Views,  84. 
Mind  and  Body,  68, 466. 
Mind,  Science  of,  488. 

Laws  and  Methods  of  Edncating,  485. 

Relative  Value  of  Methods,  486. 
Minnesota,  Educational  InBtitntioas,  68. 
Minimum  of  School  Learning,  670,  696. 
Minims.  Order  of,  868. 
Minor  Friars  and  Clerk's  Regular,  868. 
Minoresses,  or  Poor  Claret*,  694. 
Mississippi.  Educatloi  al  Institntiona,  68. 
Missouri,  Educational  Institutes,  68. 
Mixed  Schools,  as  to  Sects,  68. 
Mixed  Sr'hools,  as  to  Sexes,  09. 
Modem  Education,  69. 
Modem  Languages.  Room  for,  480. 
Monaghaw.  Catholic  Reformatory  School,  681. 

Catholic  Industrial  School,  687. 
Monasticism,  and  Monasteries,  69, 857. 

Influence  on  Modem  CivillzatioT^.  56, 878. 
Monastic  Orders  and  Rules,  857, 608. 
Monastic  Buildings  and  Offices,  870,  874. 
Money  Motive,  5S%. 

Monitorial  System  in  Public  Schools,  69. 
Montaigne,  cited,  547. 
Montaigne,  Educational  Views,  84,  69. 
Monthyon  Prize,  661. 
Moral  Education.  88,  09,  499. 
Moral  Sciences,  461. 

Value  in  Examinations,  461, 684. 
Moral  Training,  618,  688. 
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Horning,  or  Opening  Exercisen,  088. 

Morrison,  Thomas,  School  Management,  24. 

Mon-e,  Geography,  196, 240. 

Morton,  Lady,  872. 

Mother,  0«neral,  Baperfor.  456,  097. 

Mother  Toi  gne.  Value  and  Methods  with,  28. 

Motives  to  Study,  28. 

Promotion  and  Prizes,  29. 
Motivt  s  of  the  Teacher^s  Work,  80, 525. 

MULOASTXR,  BlOHABD,  60. 

Mfiller,  Max,  Memoir,  24,  566. 

Oxford  Local  School  Examination,  655. 

Basedow— Influence  on  Schools,  557. 

National  Education  in  England,  558. 

Middle  Clai-8  School  Bxaimnati  n,  565. 
Munich,  Schools  and  University,  69. 
Murphy,  J.  N.,  Terra  Inco^ita,  copied,  09. 

Ancient  Religions  Orders,  266.  [488. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Slaters  of  Charity, 

Sisterhoods,  Ancient  and  Modem,  689. 

Reformatory  Instltn*  ions,  Qreat  Britain,  660. 

Honora  Nagle  and  Presentation  Nuns,  705. 
Music  In  Schools.  28, 60. 
Music,  Value  of.  69. 

Academy  proposed  by  Defoe,  422. 
Mutual  Examination  and  Recitations,  28. 

Naele,  Honora,  Memoir,  707. 

Presentation  Nuns,  718. 

Convent  and  School  at  Cork,  710. 

Refuge  of  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Naples  University,  09. 
National  Government  and  Education,  81,  70. 
National  Cen^'US,  Education  and  Illiteracy,  69. 
National  Pedagogy,  Barnard' *«  Library  of,  69. 
Nat'l  Systems,  £  f  mentary  and  Sec'dary,  81, 69. 

Supetinr.  88,  60,  81. 

Special,  88, 60. 

1.  Scie:  cc  and  Industrial,  88,  78. 

2.  Militaiy  and  Naval,  84,  68. 
8.  Teaching,  80,  71. 

4.  Preventum  and  ReforiKat4)ry,  84,  60,  76. 
6.  Exceptional  Classes,  84,  66,  60. 
6.  Females.  86. 
Natural  Curlo-ity,  606. 
Natural  and  Formal  Education,  468. 
Natural  History,  584. 
Natural  Philosophy,  study  of.  8.M. 
Natur.il  Science  in  Grammar  Schools,  70. 
Natural  S  encry  and  Phenomena,  28,  228,  876. 
N<ture*s  System  of  Education,  466. 

Growth  of  Boilyand  Mind,  4ft6. 
National  Education,  SngUsh,  557, 661, 509. 
National  Vices,  5*21. 

Teacher's  relati«)n<«  to,  522. 
Naval  Schools  and  Education,  88,  70. 
Nebraska,  Schools  and  £dncati(  n,  70. 
Necessary  Knowledge,  not  ulways  earliest,  489 
Necessary  Things,  easy  to  obtain,  489 
Needle- work  in  Schools.  85, 70. 
Negro  and  African  Special  Schools,  70. 

Legal  and  Edurational  Status,  70. 
Neignborhoo  *,  Education  by,  229,  728. 
Nervous  Exhaustion,  Silliman's  Treadn% 
Nevad%,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  England,  Eirly  Schools  and  System,  70. 

Re  "^inlscences,  Oliver,  Sllliman,  200,  226. 
New  England  Primer,  Illnsi rated  Alphabet,  74. 
New  Haven,  School  and  College,  70. 
New  Hampshire,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Jersey,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Testament  in  School.  70, 195. 
New  York,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
Nicol's  Organ,  888. 
Nil  buhr,  cited.  6U,  650. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  existing  home  life,  879. 
Noblemen's  Sons,  at  Hof wyl,  SK. 
Nolasro,  St.  Peter,  Redemption  of  Captives,442. 
Noltericns.  Religious  Tutor  of  Fred'ck  II.,  814. 
Non-attendance  at  School,  71, 602. 


Non-comformists*  Academy,  402. 
Non-conformists  and  Public  Schools,  508.   [260. 
Norbert,  St,  Founder  of  Premonstratensiana, 
Normal,  as  Applied  to  Schools,  71. 
Normal  Schools  Cl»Bsifled,  80,  71. 
Normal  School,  in  England,  527. 
Normal  or  Training  Collies,  Great  Britain,  80, 
71.  608,  638. 

Scotland  in  1876, 78,  648. 
North  Carolina,  Schools  and  Education,  71, 2C4. 
Northend,  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  71. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
Norway,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Novitiate,  for  a  Religious  Order,  697. 

Act  of  Profession,  701. 

Divestment  of  Property,  708. 
Number,  Early  Lessons  in,  20. 
Nan,  in  Catholic  Church,  689. 
Nans,  Orders  and  Congregation,  71,  008. 

Benedictine,  098. 

Angustinian,  608. 

Franciscan,  or  Mlnoreases,  094. 

Urbanif  ts,  695. 

Dominican,  096. 

Carmelite,  096. 

Ceremonies  of  Reception,  007. 

Cloistered,  Congregation,  716. 

Presentation,  7i8. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross,  721. 

Sisters  cf  St.  Louis,  681,  687. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  679,  687. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  678. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  682, 684. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  668. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  878. 

Ursuline,  Convent  and  School,  710, 712. 

Rules  and  Constitution,  Vows,  S<mools,  710. 

Obedience,  71,  861. 
Oberlin,  College  and  Town,  71. 
Oberlln,  the  Practical  Educator,  71. 
Object  Lessons  for  Beginners,  218,  505. 
Object-Teaching,  28. 
Observation,  Culture  of,  474. 
Observatins,  261. 
Observatories,  71. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  754. 
Observer  and  Experimenter,  478, 498. 
Obstinate  Idleness,  Punishment,  519. 
Occupations,  Education  for, 
Odo,  St.,  Order  of  Clnniacs^7. 
Oiflcers,  School  and  Official  Reports,  71. 
Ohio,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Old  and  New  in  Schools,  71. 
Old-fashioned  Coristlan  Home,  887. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Memoir,  224. 

Reminiscences,  ABC  and  Dame  School.  800. 

General  State  of  Boston  Schools,  1805. 211. 

Grammir  School,  Master  Pembertcn,  218. 

Condition  and  Prospect  at  Age  of  Ten,  215. 

Phillips*  Academy,  Boston  Latin  School,  217. 

Retrospect  of  School  Training,  221. 

Day-dreams  of  a  School-master,  22S. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
Optatus,  St.,  091. 
Option  in  Studies,  72, 458,  638. 
Oral  Teaching,  Value  and  methods,  28. 
Oratory,  Congregation  of,  Nerl,  268. 
Orders  and  Congregations.  268,  716. 
Organized  Knowledge,  471. 
Original  Research,  72. 
Orphans,  Asvlums  for,  12,  T80. 

Catholic  Houses.  726. 
Oswego  Training  School,  83, 72. 
Outer  world.  Inner  World,  498. 
Over-Gk)vernment,  78. 
Owen,  Robert,  Memoir,  408. 

Factory  Population,  407. 

Industry,  Diversions,  MiliUry  Drill,  414 

Infant  Schoola,  Sehool  Reform,  410. 
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Owen,  Robert,  Memoir,  408. 

LimitatioDs  or  Age  and  Hours  of  Labor,  418. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale,  Memoir,  408. 

RemliiiocenBes  ol  Hofwyl,  860. 
Oxford  University.  72. 

Objections  lo,  451. 

Local  School  Examinations,  656. 

Fachomine,  Barliest  MonaM;ic  Rules,  889. 
Packer,  Mrs.,  and  Packer  Collegiate  Ins-t.,  86, 78. 
Pa^e,  D.  P.,M^'Qioirand  EdncaiM  Views,  S4.78. 
Packingtun,  Sir  John,  Education  Scheme,  67B. 
Parental  Da^  in  Education,  Scotland,  646. 
Parents  and  Parental  Dutie»,  78. 
Parish  Sciiool  Boards,  681,  645. 
Parliimentary  Grants  and  Action,  661, 681, 640. 
Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland,  641. 

Modified  by  Elementary  School  Act,  646. 
Parr.  Saxuxl,  72. 

Partridge.  Alden,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  78. 
Pastoret,  Madame  de,  Children's  Asylums,  664. 
Pattison,  Mark.  78. 
Paul,  Saint,  First^ermit,  689. 
Psnla,  Saint,  601. 

Pauper  Class,  Cost  to  England,  618. 
Paths,  Josxph,  465. 

Science  of  Education,  466. 

Art  of  Education,  465. 

Foundation  of  Science- teaching,  471. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  72. 

Peabody,  George,  Memoir  and  Benefactions,  78. 
Peasants*  High  Scbool,  Deamark,  72. 
Peckham  Berbeck  School,  72. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Barnard's,  78. 
Pedantry,  Defoe's  Idea,  425. 
Peek.  Francis,  Benefactions,  615. 
Pemberton,Ebene2er,  218.  [468. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Popular  Education,  865, 
Penmanship,  20,  78. 

Pennsylyania,  t^chools  and  Education,  78,.  208. 
Pensions  and  Special  Aid  to  Teachers,  688. 
Perceptions  and  Percf  ptive  Faculties,  28,  tf  1. 
Periodicals,  Educational,  78. 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  University  of  Dublin,  740. 
Personal  Influence,  78. 
Pestalozzi,  78 ;  citod.  645, 647. 
Pestalozal  and  Pestidozzianism,  84,  78. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Memoir  and  Views,  78. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84. 
Philadelphia,  Bdncationai  Institutions,  78. 
Philbrick,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  78. 
Philistine,  in  German  University  Slang,  78. 
Philip  Neri  and  Oratorians,  868. 
Philology,  English,  Academy  of,  4JB7. 
Physical  Facts,  How  taught,  478. 
Physical  Science,  29,  472. 
Physical  Training  in  Pabllc  Schools,  29. 
Physiology  in  Schools,  78. 
PictorialTilustrations,  89. 
Pictures,  Value  to  Children,  89. 
Picturing  out  to  Pupils,  29. 
Picturous,  Art  Methods,  29, 78. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  Memoir  and  View,  78. 
Pierpont,  John,  84.  240. 
Pietism  and  Franke,  28,  78. 
Piety  not  Taught  by  Catechism,  816. 
Plato,  Educational  Views,  84,  78. 
Playfair,  Prof.,  cited,  820. 
Play,  Spontaneous  Actiyity,  29. 
Play-ground,  Moral  Uses,  20,  516. 

Children's  Language  and  Manners,  89. 
plays  and  Pastimes,  29, 74. 
Plutarch,  486. 
Poetry,  Study  of,  29. 
Political  Science.  89,  74. 
Polytechnic  Schools,  Europe,  88,  74. 
Pombal,  Marquis,  819. 

Reforma  in  Portus^  881. 

Lisbon  Regenerated  after  Earthguake,  825. 
Poor  dues,  or  Frandacan  Nuns,  694. 


Pope,  Alexander,  Views,  74,  488. 
Popular  Education,  74;  in  England,  561. 

Rigg— Hlftotical  Development  f^m  1888, 561. 

Church  Review— Voluntary  Schools,  699. 

London  Times— Saturday  Review,  684,  686. 

Official  Exposition  for  1876,  685. 

Religious  Instruction,  685,  628. 
Popular  Edacation  and  Penal  Legislation,  74. 

isodal  and  Political  Advancement,  74. 
Popular  Education  a  National  Duty,  568. 

Ignorance  a  National  Crime,  74. 
Porter,  Noah,  85;  on  American  Education,  512. 
Portugal,  Schools  and  Educaiion,  81,  74. 
Possibilities  of  Primary  Schooln,  492. 
Potter,  Alonzq.  Memoir  and  Views,  25,  74. 
Potter,  E.  R.,  Bible  In  Schools,  74.  [80. 

PractislngSchool  lor  Candidates  for  Teaching 
Practical  Educators  and  Reformers,  74. 
Praise  and  Rewards  for  Well-doing,  812. 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  29, 74. 
Premonstratensians,  or  White  Canons,  269. 
Prendergast,  Mastery  Syiitem,  688. 
Preparation  of  Lessons.  92,  544,  507. 
Presentation  Nnns,  718,  7*20. 

Rules  and  Constitutions,  716. 
Primary  Schools— European,  81, 74. 

American,  81,  74. 
Primer,  Earliest  English,  74. 
Primary  Schools,  Aims  and  Limits,  74. 

English,  198,  499.  Calderwood,  499. 

German,  499,  657.  Donaldson,  488. 

Irish,  649.  Hoole.  63. 

Scotch,  485.  Rigg,  574. 

Private  Schools  and  Public,  862,  443. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  29,  862. 
Prizes,  Influence  on  Studies,  29,  74,  580. 
Profession,  R(.'Ugiou6j607,  701. 
Professional  System,  Weakness,  890. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  80,  49.*$,  627. 
Psalter,  Early  New  England  Schooi-Book,  196. 
Prussia,  Educational  Institutions,  76. 
Pub'ic  Service,  Schools  for,  76. 
Publicity  to  Good  Methods.  828. 
Punishments,  Scbool,  87,  76,  895,  602. 

Ins'ruments  and  Menno,  8^5, 8d6. 
Public  Schools  defined,  29,  75. 
Pupil's  Work  in  Lessors,  409. 
Pupil-Teacher  System  in  England,  676. 
Pythagoras,  Views,  25. 

r448. 
Quenttn,  St.,  Sufferings  tn  Thirty  Tears*  war, 
(^uick,  R.  H.,  637. 

Method  in  Foreign  Language,  687. 

Robeitsonian  Method.  ^. 

Prendergast  Mastery  System,  688. 

Power  of  Audition,  540. 

Book-work,541. 

Dictation— Preparation  for  Lessons,  644. 

Jacotot's  Methods,  645. 

;uincey,  J.,  Views,  25. 

,uintilian's  Early  Instruction,  85. 

,uestioning  of  Scholars,  Encouraged,  611. 

Rabelais,  76. 

Ragged  ^fchool8  in  London,  618, 081. 

Ramus,  Memoir  and  Views,  76. 

Rank  of  Pupils  in  Schools  ignored,  75. 

Randall,  S.  S..  26. 

Ranleagh,  Ladv,  899. 

Raumer,  &arl  Von,  25, 76. 

Rates  for  Scbool  Board,  604. 

Ratirh,  Life  and  Methods,  25.  [29, 76, 476. 

Reading,  As  a  Subject  of  School  Instruction, 

Reading,  Qualities  of  Good,  687. 

Real  Obj'-cts  in  Teaching,  224. 

Real  Schools  snd  Realistic  Studies,  99,  89,  T6. 

Reception,  Relisious  ceremony  of,  607. 

Recitation  Rooms,  297. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles,  London  School  Board,  009. 

Refiectivenesa,  99, 517. 
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Baformatory  Scfaooto  in  Great  Britain,  Tft,  669. 

Deyelopment  Bince  1864, 660. 

loBpecnon,  Cost,  General  and  Local,  660. 

Parental  AMeMment,  Profit  on  Indnstry,  661. 

Moral  Result  B,  667. 
Refage  for  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Beslflter-General.  Sngligh,  638, 684. 
Beliglon  and  Reii^ous  Instractlon,  S9, 76. 

Home  Education,  889, 891. 

Boarding  Schools,  146. 

Day  Schools,  624. 

Sunday  Exerdftea,  889. 

Arnold's  Practice.  846. 
Beli^oua  Orders  in  Catholic  Church,  267.  689. 

Aims,  Sanctity  in  Act  and  Thought,  689, 716. 
Rellgilous  Orders,  Classification,  297. 

Monks,  357.  Clerks  Begnlar,  968. 

Canons  Rc^ar,  259.     Coogregatlons,  268. 

Friars,  260.  [669. 

Religious  Orders  and  Congregations,  Women, 

Nuns,  Earliest  Orders,  Ow. 

Maroellina,  Harcella,  raula,  Bustochum,  601. 

Monastic  Rule.  Benedict,Ba8U,Augustine.69e. 

Benedictine,  Poor  Clares,  Dominican,  694. 

Reception  and  Profession,  White  and  Black 
Veil,  607.  1721. 

Works  of  Mercy,  Charity  and  Education,  718, 
Reminiscences  ox  Hchool  Life,  195, 236, 887, 869. 
Rendin  and  Early  German  Reformers,  36. 
Renown  ing,  Uniyersity,  776. 
Repetition,  Value  of,  467, 589. 
Represf  ion  of  Evil  Tendencies,  518. 
Restriction,  Children  must  Learn,  504. 
Results.  Payments  or  Grants  by,  668. 

Lowers  Reyised  Code,  596. 
Retiring  Pensions,  Aid  to  Teachers,  644. 
Rctz,  Cardinal,  495.  [398. 

Reyerence  for  Age  to  be  Cnltiyated  in  Children, 
Reyif  ed  Code.  English,  496. 
Rewards  and  Encouragements,  39,  76, 410, 528. 
Rhode  Island,  Schools  and  Education,  76,  201. 
Richard,  W.,  Elementary  School  Act,  660. 
RIchter,  J.  P.,  26. 
RickofP,  A.  J.,  25. 
Riding  as  Exercise,  46. 
Rigg,  Jame<>,  National  Education,  561. 
Rittcr,  Karl,  510. 

Geography  and  History,  579. 

Historical  Map,  570. 
Riyalries  of  School  Life,  521. 

Risks  Connected  with,  531. 
Robertsonlan  Method  in  Languages,  537. 
Rod  in  Literature.  69,  76. 
Rod  in  National  Practice^. 

Jews,  896.  Romans,  895. 

Greeks,  836. 

Modem- 
English,  387,  845.        French,  827. 
German  508.  Roman,  835. 

Iri(>h,  8:^6.  Suabian,  887. 

Dutch.  826.  Scotch,  388. 

Rod  in  Inaiyidual  Practice, 

Bowyer,  844.  Nicol,  888. 

Busby,  829.  Parr.  880. 

Butler,  880.  Udall,  820. 

James,  880.  Vincent,  839. 

Keate,  883.  Wales,  888. 

Moisep,  366.  Woole,  881. 

Romance  Reading,  76. 
Rome,  Literatare  and  Language,  76. 

School  Punishments,  825. 
Roscommon,  English  Tongue,  427. 
Rosencrantz,  Pedagogics,  76. 
Ro«e-leaming,  39. 
Roth's  Gymnasial  Pedagogic,  495. 

Religious  Ini*truction,  495. 
Rousseau,  25,  76. 
Routine  and  Formalism,  76. 
Rndiments  of  Language,  210, 914. 
RnoBT  School,  77,  346. 


Rnmf ord.  Count  (Thompeon),  77. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  ?7, 619. 

Russell,  William,  Memoir  and  Views,  96,  619. 

Russia,  Educational  Systema,  77. 

Rnthardt,  J.  C,  96. 

Sabbath  Obseryanoe  in  New  England,  997. 
Sadler,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Walker,  885. 
Sahtries  of  School-mastets,  77, 536. 
Salp6tridre,  Asylum,  by  Vincent  de  PanL  447. 
Sandon,  Lord.  Bill  for  filementary  Schools,  640l 
Sanitary  oonaltion  of  Schools.  62. 
Saturday  Reylew,  Neglect  of  Beading,  686. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  36. 
Sayages  and  Ciyilized  Life,  53.  616. 
Sayea  Court,  House  and  Grou*  d«,  874, 888. 
Saxony,  Schools  and  Systemic,  77. 
Scholar  and  Scholarship,  424, 4^6. 
Scholars,  in  English  Public  School  40. 
H9HOI.A8TIO  DisciFXJKS  lu  1668,  Ho<  le.  77. 
Scholarships  in  Dublin  Uniyersity,  767. 
School,  Architecture,  50.  397. 
Schools  as  they  were,  18,  77, 198,  300, 935. 
Science,  defined,  78. 477, 483. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  78, 039. 
Science  of  Education,  465,  486. 
Science-teaching,  78, 471. 

Acland,  470.  Kemshead,  474. 

Huxley,  473.  Payne,  471. 

Trainmg,  474. 
Scientific  Subjects  in  Elementary  Schools,  090. 
Scolastica.  683. 
Scotland,  Parochial  School  System,  31, 78, 611. 

Historical  Deyelopment,  641. 
Scotland.  Elementary  School  Act,  645. 

Operation  for  Three  Years,  648. 
Scotland,  Reformatory  Schools,  662. 
Scotland  School  Code.  496. 

Severe  Discipline,  838. 
Scott,  John,  Lord  Bldon,  School  Life,  851. 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  Gardens,  876. 
Scott,  William,  Lord  Stowell,  850. 
Scriptorium  at  Glastonbury.  981. 
Seasons,  Varied  Changes,  781. 
Seats  and  Desks,  610. 
Secret  Societies,  College,  778. 
Secular  Feature  in  Public  Schools,  665,  S66. 
Secondary  Schools  and  Instruction,  89, 79. 
Self-actiylty,  78, 469. 

Control,  600, 517,  888.    Goyemment,  614. 

Education.  7B.  DenUI,  515, 618. 

Respect  or  Pupils,  514. 
Self'goyeming College,  Hof^I,  858. 
Seminaries,  I^iscopal.  3tj9, 292. 
Senate  in  Uniyersity  Organization,  766. 
Senses,  Culture  of,  198, 998,  473. 
Sentence-Method  in  Language,  538. 
Sentences,  not  Words,  in  learning  Langnace, 
Sewing  in  Girls'  Schools,  695.  [68&. 

Sex,  in  Education,  Defoe,  487. 
Senex,  on  Subjects  of  School  Instruction,  6Sa. 
Shakespeare,  cited.  78, 338. 
Sheiflela,  Girls*  Reformatory,  678. 
Shenstone,  the  School*m1  stress,  95. 
Shooting,  with  Bow  or  Gun.  414,  438. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  James,  25,  669.  667. 
Side  Schools  In  Scotch  System,  688. 
Silesia  School  Reform,  78.  QttS. 

Silliman,  Ben  jamin.Autobtograpliical  Sketches, 

Home  and  School  Training,  996. 

Natural  Scenery, 

College  Bxperiecce,  230. 

Foreign  Travel  and  Uniyersity  Studies,  941. 

History  of  Professorship  of  Chemistry  981. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  946. 

Professors  Trained  in  Laboratory,  949. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  965. 
Simon,  Jules,  cited,  568. 
Singing,  406,  439. 
Singing  in  Schools,  98, 78. 
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Simplicity,  4S0, 4W, 

Si6terhoodit,  Orders  in  Catholic  Church,  689. 

CloiBierea,CongregationB,ChoirtLiy,  71&,791. 

Ancient  and  Modern,  603. 

Name,  Habit,  Profession,  693, 697. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Vincent  de  Paul,  440, 462. 

Madame  de  Grass,  nee  de  Morillae,  45i     1459. 

Secular  Association,  LesDaineedelaChar  to. 
Sites  for  Schools,  Country  and  City,  294,  610. 
Slow  and  Sure,  463,  648. 
Smith,  Sidney,  Classical  Studies,  479. 
Social  and  Physical  Sta'.e  of  Pupils,  616, 621. 
Socrates,  Methods,  25. 
Socrate«,  Tborou^hness  with  a  little,  462. 
Southey,  Robert,  Home  Education,  26. 
South  Carolina,  Schools  and  Education,  79,201 
Spain.  Schools  and  Education,  79. 
Spelling,  Methods,  79. 

Dif&cult  to  Frederick  11.,  818. 
Spence*-.  Herbert,  Thonghta  on  Education,  25. 
SpoUt  Children,  519. 
Sports  and  Pa<«times,  88. 
Standards  in  English  Examinations,  6yr. 

English  and  Scotch  Returns  for  1875, 625,  6.37. 

Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Scbooitt.  598. 
Stanley,  Lord,  Mnttiplicity  of  Studies,  551. 
Statutes,  School,  17,  85. 
State  and  Popular  Education,  79, 658. 
Stephen  Harding.  Cistercian  Abbot,  358. 
Stimulants  in  I^rvons  Exhaustion,  853. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E  ,  Memoir  and  Vlewe>,  *i6. 
Student  Life  in  uerman  UnlversiUei<,  769. 
Studies,  Conflict  of,  529. 

Valae  in  Discipline,  529.  588. 

Examination  purposes,  680,  538. 

Life  purpose,  98,  488. 

Primary  School  and  Classes,  SSt. 
Studies  in  Qrammar  Schools,  79. 

Donaldson's  Views  of  the  Public,  488. 
Study,  Power,  and  Habit,  79. 
H'npldity  or  Stubbornness  Jncurable,  519. 
St  Jrm,  cfr^hn.  Educational  work,  26. 
Sunday,  Homo  Education,  286,  846,  887. 
Sunday  Schools,  79. 
Sunshme  in  School  Discipline,  529. 
Superior  of  a  ConTent,  Mother,  697. 
Supplementary  Schools,  80, 649. 
Support  of  Schoolf,  49. 
Sureties  for  Qood  BehaTior,  814. 
Swearing,  Deioe  on,  4^.  486. 
Sweden,  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Sweet,  John,  Educational  Labors,  26. 
Switzerland,  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Syropathr  with  Pupils.  847,  469,  513. 

Studies— Habits  of  Mind,  511. 
Synthetical  Method,  20. 
Swimming,  School  Training,  86, 106, 410. 

Tappan,  Henry  P..  Edacational  Work,  80. 

Target  Shootings  428. 

Tarred  Paper,  Use  in  School  Building,  801 

Tasks  for  Home  Preparation.  607. 

Taste  in  Designs  of  School  Constmction,8,299. 

Color,  Proportions,  Fittings,  299. 
Tawse.  on  Scotch  Di<*ctpline.  856,  502. 
Tsxatton  for  School  Purposes,  80. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  817. 
Teacher,  M«irks  of  tbe  Good,  496. 
Teacher,  Special  Training,  80,  527. 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  Relations,  80,  611. 
Teacher  and  Taught.  606. 
Teachers,  R(*«vectf ul  Mention  of,  by  Pupils,  224. 

Morgan,  887.  Moises,  868. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  80,  80. 
Teaching  as  it  is.  622,  628,  684. 
Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means,  497. 

BxamCnation  Test,  497. 

Instmction,  406. 

Formation  of  Character,  184, 492. 

aapenrtoloi  of  Stiidiee,489. 


Teaching,  its  Ends  ana  Means,  497. 

Individual  Success  in  Trade,  488. 

Good  Citizenship,  4^9. 

Highest  Development,  490. 
Teaching,  Requisites  for  Success,  500. 

Self-control.  500. 

Power  of  Eye  and  Voice,  500, 506. 

Power  of  Punishment,  502. 

Sympathy  with  Pupil,  469,  518. 

Exciting  and  Sustaining  Interest,  467, 504. 

Routine  to  be  Avoided,  512. 

Pleasant  Methods.  444. 
Teaching  Power  in  English  System.  628. 

Number  and  Training,  equality,  629. 

l^pil-teachers  in  Proportion,  628. 
Temperance,  Value  of,  849. 
Temple,  Bishop,  80,  468. 
Tennessee,  Schools  and  Education,  80,  204. 
Teresa,  St.,  Rule  of,  696. 
Texas,  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Text- Books,  American,  80. 
Text-Books,  Early  English,  80. 
Thayer,  Gideon  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  80. 
Theological  Faculty.  Dublin  University,  760. 

Severed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  764. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  Sufferings  from,  448. 

Succor  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  448. 
Thompson,  D'Arcy.  cited,  219.  228,  630. 
Thoroughness  Mnltum  non  Mnlta,  80. 
Thriner,  cited,  507. 
Time  Tables,  606. 
Tiresome  Ways  not  the  best,  640. 
Tobacco.  Abuse  and  Use.  258. 
TODHUNTER,  IsAAO,  629, 536. 

Conflict  of  Studies,  699. 

Prizes  and  Examinations,  680. 

Mathematics,  631. 

Experimental  Philosophy,  534. 

Functions  of  a  University,  535. 

Competitive  Examinations,  586. 
Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  316. 
Trade,  Education  for,  81,  48». 
Training  and  Teaching,  81,  546. 
Training  College  for  Teacaers,  184. 298, 527. 

Number  In  England,  625;  Scotland.  548. 
Training  Ships,  for  L^mdon  Waifs,  617. 
Training  to  Habits,  441,  613. 
Translations,  81. 
Travel.  Part  of  University  Education,  81,  243. 

Disadvantages  of.  206. 
Trent,  Council  of.  290. 

Episcopal  Seminaries,  291. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  741,  761. 

Relations  to  University,  741, 762. 

Proiessorships  and  Dates  of  Institution,  757. 

Scholarships  and  Prizi  s,  769. 
Tripos,  Examination,  Preparation  for,  680, 660. 
Trinitarians,  Order  of,  441. 
Turner,  Rer.  S.,  Reformatory  Schools,  616. 

Udall,  Severe  Disciplinarian,  82B. 
Understanding  and liemorv,  607. 
United  SchoolBoard,  English  System,  600. 
United  States,  Schools  and  Education,  81. 

State  of  Learning  in  1805, 199. 

Schools  as  they  were  about  1800, 198, 209. 
University  Education  in  Lreland,  787, 781. 
Universal  Education,  81. 
University,  Functions  of,  686. 

Examination—Teaching— Research,  686. 

Organized  Scientific  Instruction,  6S&. 

Production  of  Scientiilc  Treatises,  686. 

Optional  System,  72. 
University  Chair  of  Education,  627. 
University  Student  Life,  742, 760. 
University  Education,  estimate  by, 

Carlyle,  64.  Macanlay,  67. 

Fronde,  60.  Mill,  66. 

Jones,  868.  Todhnnter,  686. 

Lowe,  67. 
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UnWeralty  Bndowment  and  Bonnties,  68, 680. 

Force  certain  rtadles  on  onwllling  minds,  66. 

Not  wisely  bestowed,  68. 
Univertfitiep.  National,  81. 
Urbanistn,  OW. 
Us  f  al  Knowledge  Bra,  81, 6S9. 

Did  not  reach  Fablic  School  and  Oollege8,699. 
Ursnline  Order,  711, 718. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  UiiivrrsltTof  Dablin,  747. 
Ushers,  Position  and  Duties,  88. 

Vaerant  Children  In  Cities,  617. 

Vanity  of  Children,  88. 

Variation*,  in  Prendtrrgnst  Method,  687. 

Veil,  While  and  Black,  T^ing,  897. 

Verbal  Memory,  68, 613. 

Verm>Dt.  hcho<ili!>  and  Education,  82, 900. 

Versification  Absurd  Practice,  819. 

Vicious  QirlB.  Treatment,  677. 

Vienna,  Pablic  Schools,  82. 

Village  Hchools,  Plans  of  Building,  887. 

ViUemain,  Inlant  Asylums,  661. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  Memoir,  488. 

Captive  in  Algiers.  Results  to  Humanity,  484. 

Almoner,  Cm  e,  Private  Tutor,  486. 

Oalles  n,  VicanooB  Suffering,  437.  [489. 

Hospitals,  Convicts,  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Christian  Captives  in 
Africa.  441. 

Foundlings.  Asylums,  Mendicancy,  La  8a1- 
pfitrjdne,  446. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  Wonnded,  Sick  and  Im- 
poverished, 448. 

Method  of  Doing  Ckx>d,  Death,  460. 

Madame  de  Gras,  and  bisters  and  Dames  of 
Charity,  458. 
Vincent,  Severe  Disciplinarian,  899. 
Virga,  in  Roman  Schools,  896. 
Virgil,  a  School-book,  479. 
VirgI,  cited. 846. 

Virginis.  Schoi'ls  and  Education,  89,  908. 
Vifiible  Kui'Wledge,  606. 
Viftiting  the  Sick  and  Poor,  451,  786. 
Vivacity  of  Manner.  606. 
Vocabulary  of  Cfiildren,  689. 
Voice.  Power  of  In  Discipline,  509. 
Voltaire,  cited,  640. 
Voluntary  Restriction,  615. 
Voluntary  Schools  and  School  Boards.  609, 634. 

Number— Attendance— Teachers,  600, 61l,6-c6. 
Vote,  (  umnlfltive  In  Land  on  School  Board,  668. 
Voter  in  English  School  Districts,  688. 
Vows  Taken  by  Nans,  701, 706. 

Wadsworth,  J.  S.,  Educational  Work,  89. 
Wainscoting  of  School-rooms,  804. 
WaklngupMind,  Method, 89. 
Wales,  w., great  flogirer,  8SB. 
Walker,  Mrs.,  Hom^Uie,  887. 


Waller,  William,  cited,  878. 
War,  Terrible  Scourge,  449. 
Warden,  Dominie, Teacher  of  Lord  Stowell,  SBL 
Warning,  conveyed  by  the  Bye,  501. 
Warming  School-rooms,  89, 997. 
Wartburg,  Anniversary  In  1817, 89,  778. 
Warwick  Countess  of.  Home-life,  888. 
Washioffton.  Educadonal  Views,  88. 
Watts,  I ,  Influence  of,  997. 
Wavland,  Fiancls.  Memoir  and  Views.  88. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Educational  Views,  88. 
Webster.  Noah,  88  J_96.  [tOS. 

Schools  as  They  Were,  Letter  to  H.  Barnard, 

Essay  on  Education  in  1788, 196. 

Survey  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  18QK,  flOO. 

Foreign  Education,  Home  Travel,  906. 

Female  Education  ats  it  was,  907. 
West  Point,  Military  Academv,  88. 
West  Virginia,  Schools  and  Education,  88. 
Wbcelock,and Dartmouth  College, 88,  900. 
Whewell,  W.,  cited,  686. 
Whipping,  886, 476. 
White  Veil,  Ceremonv  on  Taking,  897. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  Memoir,  88. 
Wilderspln,  and  Infant  Schools,  88. 
Wilfulness,  619. 
Will,  Power  of,  604, 616. 
Willard,  Emma,  Memoir  and  Viewa,  88. 
Wilfon,  J.  M.,  cited,  646. 
Wisconsin,  Schools  and  Education,  88. 
Wolf,  F.  A..  84,  648. 
Woman's  Characteristic  Excellence,  498. 

Old-lashioned  Christian,  887. 
Women,  Education,  84. 

Defoe,  499.  Evelyn,  884. 

Woodbridge,  W.  C,  Memoir  and  Views.  84. 
Worcester  Public  Schoolr,  84. 
Words,  Teaching  of.  889,  648.  [414. 

Work,  Important  Feature  in  Education,  817, 
Working  Classes,  Lectures  for,  84, 969. 
World,  Knowledge  of,  84. 
Wrestling,  84. 

Writing  and  Reading  School,  84. 
Writing  or  Penmanship,  84. 
Writing  School,  84. 

Wurtemberg,  Schools  and  Education,  84. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  88. 

Tale  College,  History,  84. 

Science  under  Prof.  Silliman,  981. 

First  Cabintrt,  Laboratory,  Lectures, 
Yard  and  Playground,  996. 
Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory,  668. 
Young,  T.  C,  Infant  School  Manual,  84 
Young  Children,  Exposure,  649, 664. 

Zoology,  School  Studv.  84. 
Zurich;  Schools  and  sducation,  84. 
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Advertiser— 18T7. 


BEATTY'5  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 
"Washington,  !N"eTv  Jersey, 
The  BKArrr  Piano  and  Bkatty's  Pablob  Organs  are 
matrnfactnred  by  Dattikl  F.  Bhatty,  whose  name  they  bear,  in 
WashingloH,  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  to  which  place  his 
sacceBsfuI  enterprise  in  this  department  of  busioesa,  begua  in 
1866,  gives  diBtinotion.  No  manufacturer  in  the  country  pro- 
poses better  terms  to  his  castomers,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
advertisement  below.  Both  his  Pianos  and  Organs  are  war- 
ranted strictly  first  olaaa,  and  are  guaranteed  for  a  term  of  five 
years  from  bill  of  purchase.  Money  refunded,  and  transporta- 
tion charges  paid  both  ways,  upon  return  of  instrument,  if 
unsatisfactory,  after  a  test  trial  of  five  days.  On  such  terms 
(•iirchaserB  should  be  satisfied  with  the  instrument  they  retain. 

BEATTY  PIANO! 

Ghiand  Squaxe  and  Upright. 


en 


w^.'  PlwnMwiuT»Dted(orilir«Il. 
'dni«.  DASIKL  F.  BKATTT, 
WMhlngtoD,  Mbw  Jewej,  0.  8.  A. 


BEATTY'S 

Piano  ui  FulosOq[t&  laitraotoT  I 

CdoUIbUw  «w  alemant*  of    miul^  wnh 


i^rer  Id  tlic  ut  D 
OrBU),(airbtchl>i 

PoTkU,M>KllH,Ul 


Ciftlt^*,  Opentlc 
of  Ike  imt  w 
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BEITTI'S  PARLOR  ORUAKS. 

SLEQAHr  STYl-XS.  wlUi  Vilaibia  lu- 
provctDSDU.  HewuDd  BeuUfDl  BiilD  SUipa, 
Orerons  iboauod  OrgiLlsU  and  Hualclui 


■iMt  Elegant   mud  Latut    Improved. 

B«T*  be«aiiirard«d  da  maain  pBnimi 
In  comiMltlaii  wltb  otbcretor  SIMPLI  ITY, 
I  UHAmLlTr,  PBOUPTNKBS,  tea  Ftaoo- 
UkeuthMi.  rin,  (weet.ud  CTfo  biluieMl 
(one,  arebotnl  eltecM,  ud  iDatiDiuKmu 
mettm  wblcb  mu  ba  ud  to  ibe  BaeSt. 

Bend  for  Price  Uit.  Addreaa 
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